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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


'  AM  faappjr  in  being  able  lo 
preient  to  Iha  rriendt  of  bibli- 
eal  theology  the  InDilation  of 
Db.  Khapp'b  Lictcbis.    The 
pr«Tailing    prefeieiice   of   the 
nethod  adopted  by  thii  author 
ibore  other  methoda  or  pnr- 
J  Bning  theological  atadj,  leada  ma  to 
hope  that  this  work  will  be  an  accept- 
able oSmag  to  the  public.     It  wai 

Ic  object  of  that  eminent  serrant 
isl  who  compoaed  theae  lectarea, 
lo  promote  vital  pietjr  and  practical  religion 
nan  by  his  more  theoretical  wrilinga.  If  the 
tnmlation  of  these  lectarea  maj  conduce  to  Ihe 
nme  end,  the  transtatoT  will  feel  ebandantly 
nwarded  for  hia  labour. 

Od  opening  a  book  we  naturally  feel  a  desire 
U  know  iomething  of  the  author;  and  if  he 
treats  on  controverted  pointa,  to  know  on  what 
priiiciples  he  wrote,  and  with  whotn  be  itood 
connected.  I  shall  endeavoor  to  aatisfy  this  cu- 
BMily,  by  uiving  some  account  of  the  school  of 
Biblical  Thenlogy  In  Germany,  lo  which  our 
ulhar  belonged,  lagelher  with  an  outline  of  hia 
life  and  character.  I  cannot  expect,  however, 
■ithin  the  narrow  limila  of  a  preface,  to  do  full 
jlatice  lo  either  of  iheae  auhjecta. 

The  school  of  Biblical  Theology  was  eata- 
blished  by  Spener  at  Halle,  in  1694,  for  the 
ivnwed  purpoae  of  having  theology  taught  in  a 
diSerenI  manner  from  that  common  in  the  Ger- 
man uoiveniiliea.  Spener  states  that  it  was  usnal 
for  persons  to  spend  five  or  six  years  at  the  uni- 
versities without  hearing,  or  caring  lo  hear,  a 
iingle  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of  the  Bible  ex- 
plained. In  the  few  cases  where  elegetical 
lectures  wero  commenced  by  sach  teachers  as 
Olearius  and  Carpiov,  thej  were  soon  aban- 
doned. The  Bible  was  perhaps  less  used  before 
the  lime  of  Spener  in  Protealant  universities  than 
it  had  been,  under  penalty  of  excommunication, 
by  pious  Catholics  before  the  Reformation.  In 
place  of  the  Scriptures,  the  diflerent  symbols 
MiabUahed  by  the  Protestant  church  were  taught 
ud  studied.  The  minutest  distinctions  esta- 
blished by  them  were  contended  for  with  Ihe 
grrateil  seat,  anil  the  least  deviation  from  them 
«u  pronounced  heresy  as  decidedly  as  if  they 
W  been  given  bj  ioaplratioa  of  God,  and  was 


paniahed  accordingly  with  the  greateMMfiil^. 
The  spirit  of  ProieslaDtism  Beamed  to  bava 
thrown  off  the  hierarehal  yoke,  only  to  aaanma 
another  and  perhapa  a  more  degrading  form  of 
bondage.  In  explaining  and  defending  tbeaa 
aymboU,  the  Aristotelian  dialeetica  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  use  of  them  the  atudents  weta 
thoroughly  exercised.  As  to  the  practical  effaet 
which  the  doctrines  of  Chriatianity  ahould  ban 
upon  their  own  hearts,  and  the  msnner  in  whick 
iheyahouldexhibitthem  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
nothing  was  said  to  them  by  their  teschera. 
Thus  disciplined,  they  went  forth  to  repeat  from 
■he  pulpit  what  they  had  learned  at  tbeaniveraitj, 
and  fought  over  their  idle  battles,  in  which  their 
own  learning  and  skill  were  carefully  displayed, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  which  might  arousa 
the  careless,  persuade  the  doubting,  or  satisfy 
the  deep  desires  and  asauage  the  sorrows  of  the 
heart. 

Thia  was  a  stale  of  thioga  which  Spener  de- 
plored. Others  before  him,  especially  pious  lay- 
men, had  noticed  these  evilB,biit  had  withdrawn, 
like  the  mystics  of  a  former  period,  and  sought 
in  private  contemplation  that  satisfaction  of  their 
spiritual  wants  which  they  could  not  obtain  from 
the  learned  jargon  of  the  pulpit ;  or  if,  like  An- 
dres and  Arndt,  they  had  lil\ed  up  a  voice  of 
remonstrance  against  the  prevailing  disorders,  it 
had  been  drowned  in  the  noiae  of  sngry  pale- 
.  But  the  reputation  and  influence  of  Spener 
too  great  to  allow  hia  remonstrances  to 
pass  unnoticed.     Without  aiming  at  the  name, 
he  performed  the  work  of  a  reformer.     In  the 
unpretending  form  of  a  preface  lo  an  edition  of 
Arndi'a  Sermons,  he  published  in  1675  his  Pia 
Denderia,  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
amending  Ihe  prevailing  mode  of  instruction 
and  preaching.   It  was  his  great  object  lo  divert 
attention  from  the  symbols,  and  direct  it  lo  the 
ipinrea.    He  wished  every  atadent  to  derive 
system  for  himself  directly  from  the  Bible; 
I  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  tnilba  thus  learned, 
ler  than  contend  about  them ;  and  especially 
he  wished  Ihe  teachers  in  the  tiniversities,  and 
the  preachers  in  the  desk,  abandoning  for  ever 
foolish  questions  and  subtle  dialeetica,  to 
jr  to  promote  the  solid  instruction  and  the 
piety  of  thoae  committed  to  their  charge, 
was  Ihe  object  which  mote  uv&  ntomva 
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protaed  his  attention,  as  he  saw  more  of  the 
deadening  influence  of  scholastic  theology;  and 
he  at  length  pursued  it  with  such  zeal  that 
he  awakened  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  tliose 
who  loved  the  letter  more  than  the  spirit,  the 
form  of  godliness  more  than  its  power.  After 
removing  from  place  to  place,  and  being  at 
length  driven  from  Dresden  by  the  violence  of 
the  opposition  against  him,  he  found  refuge  and 
rest  in  Berlin.  Ho  there  exerted  his  influence 
with  Frederick  III.  to  procure  the  establishment 
ote  new  university  at  Halle.  For  various  rea- 
80M,  political  and  religious,  his  proposal  was 
adopted,  and  to  Spener  was  committed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Theological  Faculty.  He 
selected  for  this  purpose  Anton,  Breithaupt,  and 
Franke,  men  of  congenial  spirit  with  himself, 
who  had  visited  him  in  Berlin,  imbibed  his 
Tiews,  and  were  then  labouring  in  diflerent 
places,  and  under  groat  discouragements,  to 
promote  the  revival  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
practical  Christianity.  They  were  now  united 
in  the  new  university  at  Halle;  and  though  de- 
nounced by  the  theologians  of  the  sister  univer- 
sities, and  especially  those  of  Wittemberg,  as 
pietists,  innovators,  and  heretics,  they  were  not 
to  be  hindered  from  appointing  a  new  course  of 
studies,  nor  from  pursuing  a  new  method  in 
teaching. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Halle  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theo- 
logical science ;  and  to  those  who  founded  and 
composed  it,  especially  to  Spener  and  Fninke, 
are  Protestants  indebted  for  the  revival  and  per- 
petuation of  tho  spirit  of  the  Hefornintion.  They 
entered  a  new  protest  against  tho  reign  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  asserted  anew  the  right 
of  Christians  in  matters  of  faith.  Tiiat  we  are 
free  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what  we  shall 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  decretals  of  Popes 
or  Councils,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant; 
that  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  pure  source 
whence  we  must  draw  our  religious  knowledge, 
and  not  symbols,  confessions,  or  systems  framed 
and  established  by  men;  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  used,  by  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  to  promote  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  nither  than  mert^ly  as  objects  of 
•peculation,— these  were  the  great  principles 
upon  which  Luther  and  ISIeluncthon,  Spener 
and  Franke,  alike  proceeded. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  founders  of  this 
school  classed  with  those  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  enthusiasts  who  regard  learning  and 
science  with  hatnHi  and  contempt,  and  presume 
upon  a  miraculous  illumination*  supt^rseding  the 
necessity  of  studying  divine  truth.  But  to  this 
class  Spener  and  Fnuike  did  not  belong;  and 
decided  as  was  the  stand  which  thev  to4^k 
against  the  scholastic  learning  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  falling 


into  the  opposite  and  equally  dan| 
Their  principles  respecting  iSbm  rtndy  of  tfae(H 
logy  are  so  often  misstated  thst  I  fcel  indnoedf 
after  a  perusal  of  some  of  their  own  writingiy 
to  exhibit  them  here  more  at  length. 

I.  They  believed  that  God  had  revealed  him- 
self directly  to  men,  and  that  this  revelation  ii 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  are  the  only  source  of  our  reli- 
gious knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  pre- 
tended revelations  of  which  thoosophy  boasts. 
To  obtain  the  meaning  of  theaa  acriptures  thaj 
made  therefore  the  first  duty  of  the  theological 
student.  In  teripturi$  theohgtu  fUueUuTf  wat 
their  constant  maxim.  They  did  not,  like  theb 
contemporaries  in  the  other  univeraitiea,  aiifo 
the  student  to  rely  indolently  on  the  tradUidntarff 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  adduce, 
without  examination,  exactly  the  same  proo^ 
texts,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  had  -been  naed 
in  every  preceding  system;  nor  did  they  anflTer 
him  to  expect,  like  some  ancient  and  modem 
visionaries,  that  a  culpable  ignorance  would  be 
removed  by  supernatural  illumination.  On  the 
contrary,  they  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guages in  which  the  holy  scriptures  were  writ> 
ten,  and  diligently  using  the  whole  apparatus 
of  hermeneutical  helps,  (then  indeed  comparap 
tively  small,)  in  order  to  ascertain  the  very  sense 
in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer. 

II.  By  these  means,  however,  important  as 
they  are,  the  student  attains  only  to  what  they 
called  a  natural,  human,  and  Httral  knowledge, 
in  distinction  from  a  spiritual  and  divine  percep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  sacred 
writers  did  not  invent  new  words  and  expressions 
to  designate  the  new  relations  to  God  into  which 
men  were  brought  by  Christianity,  and  the  feel- 
ings belonging  to  those  relations;  but  rather 
employed  language  used  to  designate  relations 
and  feelings  previously  known,  analogous  to 
those  intended.  To  every  man,  therefore,  their 
language,  even  with  respect  to  the  peculiar 
states  of  which  the  Christian  is  conscious,  con- 
veys a  general  meaning — viz.,  the  notion  of 
something  in  the  thing  intended,  answering  to 
something  in  the  analogous  relation  or  feeling 
from  which  the  representation  is  taken.  But 
what  is  the  very  thing,  among  the  many  things 
in  this  new  relation,  which  would  justify  ^e 
metaphor, — what  is  the  very  thing  intended  by 
the  evangelist  or  the  apostle  in  the  use  of  it,  can 
be  understood  only  by  one  who  has  in  reality 
biM»n  brought  into  this  new  relation,  and  expe- 
rienced the  feelings  belonging  to  it.  To  be  more 
definite :  the  new  relation  instituted  by  Chris- 
tianity is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  sacred 
writings  by  the  words  sorship,  adoption^  and 
those  of  a  similar  import,  which  clearly  convey 
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BBW  idatfoQ  is ;  and  this  ^neral  notion  is  the 
Uierai  knowledge  of  Uie  Hubjpct  which  the  na- 
taral  man  nay  possess.     But  there  are  many 
things  in  the  human  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father 
which  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor 
employed.     Resemblance,  imitation,  obedience, 
lore,  or  actual  descent  and  pos8e0sion  of  the 
same  nature,   and   many  other   things  whicli 
mi^t  be  mentioned,  would  furnish  a  proper 
foundation   for  the    metaphor  of  snnship  and 
odnpiion.     And  so  these  have  all  been  made  by 
different  commentators  the  point  of  analogy  be- 
tween this  common  and  this  Christian  relation. 
Bat  what  is  the  very  thing  in  this  new  relation 
which  the  eyangelists  and  apostles  had  in  view 
when  they  called  it  ionship,  he  only  can  under- 
staod  who,  by  beliering  in  Christ,  has  had  the 
power  given  him  to  become  a  son  ff  God.    And 
ercD  he  will  understand  it  better  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  liveliness  of  his  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  then  only  attain  to  its  full  import 
Then,  in  the  world  of  glory,  what  is  here  begim 
in  him  shall  be  perfected.    This  is  the  spiritual 
pmeption  spoken  of,  arising  from  the  pergonal 
eeperitnee  of  the  things  signified  in  the  holy 
lenptores;   and  this  experience  results  from 
faiths  which  receives  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
io  their  sanctifying  and  enlightening  power. 
fhilA,  therefore,  has  the  same  relation  to  divine 
things  that  genae  has  to  natural  things ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that 
sense  or  experience  is  the  only  foundation  of 
knowledge,— «fr»u«  est  principium  eognosccndi. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Spencr  and 
Franke  when  they  say  so  often  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  theology. 
That  this  personal  experience,  or  feeling  percep- 
tit>n,  must  precede  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
ihino^  of  revelation, — in  other  words,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  felt,  in  order  to 
b^  truly  understood,  have  root  in  the  heart  before 
they  can  be  rightly  apprehended  by  the  under- 
standing,— though  often  deemed  an  exploded 
pri'^position,  and  in  the  ears  of  many  perfectly 
p^mdoxical,  is  yet  as  philosopliically  just  as  it 
i«  conformed  to  scripture.     This  vinw  cannot 
^  better  expressed  than  in  the  followinsf  re- 
Qukable  words  of  Pascal : — **  Les  verites  di- 
vines sont  infiniment  ati-de«sus  de  la  nature. 
Di^a  seul   pent  les  mcttre  dans  Tame.      II  a 
voalu  qu'ils  entrent  du  ccpur  dans  Tesprit,  et 
ion  pas  de  Tesprit  dans  le  cosur.     Par  cette 
nison,  s*il  faut  connaltre  les  choses  humainos, 
poor  pouvoir  les  aimer,  il  faut  aimer  les  choses 
Urines^  pour  pouvoir  les  connaitre,^^     »*  Divine 
things  are  infinitely  above  nature,  and  God  only 
cu  place  them  in  the  soul.     He  has  designed 
tha  they  should  pass  from  the  heart  into  the 
bod,  and  not  from  the  head  into  the  heart; 
>od  so,  as  it  is   necessary  to  know  human 
thiols  in  order  to  love  them,  it  is  necessary  to^ 


I  lovo  divine  thinjrs  in  order  to  know  them."  Let 
not  the  student,  then,  who  would  penetrate  into 
the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  rely  upon 
the  Grammar  and  the  Lexicon,  upon  Commen- 
taries and  Institutes  of  Interpretation,  which 
cannot  lead  beyond  the  letter,  •f//  true  know* 
ledge  of  the  scripture  must  proceed  from  the  life 
of  faith ;  we  must  believe  in  order  to  experience, 
and  experience  in  order  to  understand.  .Such  i^ 
the  import  of  the  following  words  of  Anselmus, 
which  have  been  chosen  by  Schteiermacher,ODe 
of  the  profoundest  theologians  in  Germany^  for 
his  motto,  and  which  deserve  to  be  engraven  on 
the  memory  of  every  student  in  theology :— - 
**  Non  enim  qua^ro  intelligere  ut  credaro,  sed 
credo  ut  intelligam.  Nam  qui  non  crediderit, 
non  experietur,  et  qui  expertus  non  fuerit,  non 
intelliget." 

III.  When  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  has 
been  ascertained  by  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  and  when  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  sacred  hieroglyphics  has  been  unlocked  by 
a  believing  experience  of  the  things  signified, 
then  are  the  materials  provided  for  theological 
science ;  as  yet,  however,  confused  and  disor^ 
ganized.  With  these  insulated  experiences,  and 
the  direct  processes  of  the  spiritual  life,  many 
would  have  us  remain  contented,  and  are  jealous 
of  the  reflective  and  systematizing  acts  of  the 
mind.  This  is  the  mistake  of  the  Mystici  im- 
puri,  and  of  many  sincerely  pious,  but  less  en- 
lightened Christians  in  modern  times.  They 
justly  ascribe  much  of  the  coldness,  contention, 
and  heresy  that  has  di^iturbed  and  corrupted  the 
church,  to  the  influence  of  speculative  reason, 
and  would  gladly  exclude  it  wholly  from  the 
province  of  faith.  But  they  overlook  the  im- 
perfections of  religion  when  it  exists  merely  as 
fficlintr,  and  the  darkness,  confusion,  and  extra- 
vajjance  which  result  from  the  want  of  strict 
science  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These 
evils  arc  not  merely  incidental  to  simple  faith, 
but  almost  inseparable  from  it;  for  what  can 
prevent  that  exaggeration  of  its  particular  ob- 
jects, to  which  feeling  always  tends,  and  give 
to  each  its  due  importance,  but  that  view  of  the 
whole  which  science  alone  can  furnish  1  These 
evils  were  not  overlooked  by  Spener;  and  he 
contended  for  the  proper  use  of  system  and 
science  in  religion  with  a  zeal  only  inferior  to 
that  with  which  ho  contended  against  their 
abuse.  He  held  the  just  medium  between  the 
pious  enthusiast  and  the  cold  speculator;  and 
wished  that  the  system  might  proceed  from  a 
living  faith  and  be  per^ided  by  it,  and  that  faith 
might  bo  regulated  and  rectified  by  thorough 
system ;  and  he  thus  aimed  to  secure  to  Chris- 
tianity, what  it  may  justly  claim,  the  whole  man; 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  feelings 
of  the  heart. 
The  effoTi  to  attain  to  an  Inw^VvX  ViAo  \3tie  vsi- 
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teroal  eonnection  of  the  rar^oas  objects  of  our 
experience,  to  attain  to  the  one  principle  under 
which  the  phenomena  we  witness  may  be  class- 
ed,^the  effort,  in  short,  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  science  in  every  department,  is  one  of 
theori^nal  and  higher  efforts  or  instincts  of  the 
haman  soul ;  and  though  in  some  periods,  and 
in  individual  minds,  it  is  less  predominant,  at 
other  times,  and  in  other  minds,  it  is  wholly 
irr^ressible.  Its  utility  in  reducing  to  order 
the  disconnected  elements  of  human  knowledge, 
and  in  constructing  from  them  an  organized 
whole,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  why  should 
not  this  systematizing,  organific  instinct  of  the 
mind  be  suffered  to  employ  itself  upon  the  no- 
bler elements  of  religious  knowledge,  scattered 
over  the  page  of  revelation  and  of  experience, 
collecting  and  classifying  them,  and  from  them 
constructing  an  harmonious  system  of  religious 
truth! 

Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  a  believing 
experience  is  equally  essential  to  a  truly  scien- 
tific combination  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  each 
particular  one.  In  every  scientific  system,  the 
parts  should  have  a  real  relation  to  one  great 
object,  for  which  the  whole  is  constructed ;  and 
if  we  would  have  it  a  living,  and  not  a  lifeless 
organization,  we  must  have  this  great  object 
within  ourselves.  The  name  of  science  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  a  mere  artificial  collocation 
of  particulars,  wanting  internal  unity,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  pervading  soul.  Hence  it  may  be  safely 
afiirmed,  that  true  theological  science  is  possible 
only  on  condition  of  personal  Christian  expe- 
rience; this  alone  can  furnish  the  last  end,  the 
point  of  unity,  the  living  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Where  this  does  not  exist,  combining  the  re- 
sults of  the  mere  philological  study  of  the  Bible 
furnishes  at  best  a  piece  of  lifeless  mechanism, 
whrre  the  parts  coht^re,  as  the  cards  in  the  pup- 
pet, and  not  as  the  limbs  in  the  body.  It  was 
from  the  exegetical  school  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
from  the  feet  of  the  philologist  Lucian,  that  the 
heresiarcli  Arius  proceeded  ;  and  his  error  arose, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  his  making  the  Bible 
grammatically  interpreted,  separately  from  the 
liprht  of  experience,  the  foundation  of  theology,* 
The  elements  of  theoloirical  science  should  not, 
therefore,  be  drawn  solely  from  the  written  page 
of  revelation ;  the  contents  of  this  page  must  he 
first  transferred  to  the  tablets  of  the  heart;  these 
inward  tablets  must  then  he  studied,  and  strictly 
compared  with  the  outward  letter;  and  from  this 
faithful  and  living  transcript,  corresponding 
with  the  original  revelation,  and  from  this  reve- 
lation thus  transferred  to  the  heart,  the  elements 
of  the  system  must  be  derived.  The  direction 
here  given,  to  make  the  results  of  Christian  ex- 
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perience,  derived  from  and  regulated-  by  the 
written  word,  rather  than  the  mere  Ihiits  of  the 
exegetical  study  of  the  Bible,  the  elements  of 
theological  science,  is,  I  beliefSp  in  the  spirit 
of  the  founders  of  this  schocd  of  biblical  and 
practical  Christianity.  Theological  study  it 
happily  turning  more  and  more  to  the  inward 
scroll  of  experience ;  and  instances  might  easily 
be  mentioned,  did  my  limits  permit,  in  which 
the  established  ecclesiastical  system  has  been 
rectified,  by  being  made  to  answer  more  entirely 
to  the  demands  of  pious  feeling.*  When  Chris- 
tian faith  shall  receive  and  hold  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  truths  of  revelation,  and  Christian 
theology  shall  wholly  correspond  to  Christian 
faith,  then  will  the  science  of  Christianity  attain 
its  highest  perfection. 

IV.  The  system  of  truth  which  was  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  this  school  agreed  snbstan- 
tially  with  that  of  their  contemporaries,  although 
the  eagle-eyed  malignity  of  Deutschmann  of 
Wittemberg  espied  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  heresies  in  a  single  writing  of  Spener. 
The  latter,  however,  and  his  associates,  professed 
to  hold  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  established 
symbols,  and  differed  from  the  theologians  of 
the  other  universities  only  with  respect  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  believed  them,  and  the 
ends  for  which  they  employed  them.  While 
their  contemporaries  believed  in  these  doctrinea 
because  they  were  contained  in  the  symbols,  the 
theologians  of  Halle  believed  them  becaatet 
after  independent  investigation,  they  found  them 
contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  confirmed  by 
their  own  experience.  And  while  their  con- 
temporaries employed  these  doctrines  for  no 
other  purposes  than  speculation  and  contentiont 
they  insisted  iJiai  the  doctrines  ofrevelaiion  should 
be  taught  in  the  universities,  as  well  as  exhibited 
in  the  pulpit,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  promoU' 
ing  personal  piety.  This  was  their  fourth  gene- 
ral principle  respecting  the  study  of  theology, 
and  that  which  procured  for  their  school  the 
honourable  distinction  of  a  school  of  praetieat 
theology.  They  regarded  it  as  almost  certain 
that  students  in  theology  would  treat  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  as  public  teachers  Yerf 
much  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
treated  at  the  university, — that  if  they  had  been 
taught  theology  in  a  scholastic  method,  they 
would  probably  fall  into  the  same  method  in 
preaching.  Such  had  reaUy  been  the  effect  of 
the  speculative  turn  given  to  theological  instroo* 
tion.  Students  of  theology  had  come  from  the 
university  expert  and  disputatious  metaphysi- 
cians, rather  than  evangelical  pastors,  well 
qualified  by  their  own  experience  of  divine  tmth 
to  impart  it  with  sincerity  and  earnestness  to 
others ;  and  the  piety  of  the  church  wanting  its 

*  Vide  Schleiermachcr,  in  the  last  article  in 
*'  Zeitachrift,*'  s.  29,  and  especially  s.  299—904. 
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proper  natriment,  the  simple  truth  of  the  gospel 
had  long  been  declining.  The  first  theologians 
at  Hulle  soQght  to  remedy  these  evils  at  their 
Terj  source,  to  Applj  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
to  their  own  eate,  and  keep  their  own  hearts 
alive  to  the  practical  influence  of  revealed  truth ; 
and  then  to  induce  their  hearers  to  abstain  from 
useless  questions,  and  see  to  it  that  they  them- 
selves were  builded  upon  that  foundation,  which 
itwoald  be  their  duty  to  point  out  to  others,  and 
to  show  them  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
ihoold  be  exhibited  in  order  to  answer  the  ends 
ibr  which  they  were  given — the  conviction  and 
eoDversion  of  sinners,  and  the  consolation  and 
eneouragement  of  believers.  It  was  in  pursu- 
asee  of  these  objects  that  Franke  delivered  his 
■fLeciiones  Faraeneticc,'*  which  were  followed 
hj  more  real  and  lasting  benefit  than  any  other 
put  of  his  academical  labours.  They  were  first 
delivered  by  him  in  his  own  study,  and  after- 
wards in  the  public  hall  of  the  theological  fa- 
eoltyf  one  hour  a  week — viz.,  from  10  to  11 
oMock  on  Thursday,  when  other  exercises  were 
iQspended,  that  all  the  students  in  the  theologi- 
ol  department  might  be  at  liberty  to  attend. 
Is  the  preface  to  the  first  collection  of  these 
leetares,  Franke  gives  the  following  account  of 
Ibem : — '^  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  follow 
ay  particular  method  in  these  lectures,  but 
ki?e  made  it  my  rule  to  say  on  each  occasion 
vkat  I  saw  then  to  be  most  necessary  to  the 
stodents  in  theology,  either  to  promote  their 
thorough  conversion  and  Christian  walk,  or  the 
vise  and  orderly  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
that  they  might  be  at  length  sent  forth  as  faith- 
ful, wise,  and  useful  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
•f  the  Lord,  each  according  to  the  gift  granted 
to  him  by  God.'' 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  founders  of 
the  university  at  Halle  respecting  the  study  of 
theology;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
00  these  principles,  and  these  alone,  theolo|;y  is 
t  distinct  and  independent  science.  On  these 
principles,  it  is  the  science  of  truths  revealed  by 
God  and  received  by  faith,  and  is  thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  divine — viz.,  as  to  the  orisj^inal  source 
of  its  truths,  and  the  organ  through  which  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  reflectin((  mind  ;  thai  faitli 
vhich  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  in  the  heart. 
It  is  in  this  way  distinguished  from  all  human 
idences;  not  that  the  scientific  efibrt  of  the 
sued  (the  effort  to  bring  connexion  and  unity 
into  our  various  experiences)  is  different  in  the 
two  cases,  for  this  is  not  supposed;  but  that  the 
■aterials  about  which  this  scientific  effort  is 
•nployed  are  different  in  theology  and  in  human 
aeieoces.  This  is  a  distinction  which  the  im- 
AOftal  Bacon  acknowledges  in  a  passage  which 
iaerves  careful  consideration  at  the  present 
tias: — «*Scientiaaquarum  similisest;  aquarum 
iBa  dMcendont  ccelitus,  alie  emanant  e  terra. 


Etiam  scientiarum  primaria  partitiosumendaeat 
ex  fonlibus  suis;  horum  alii  in  alto  si ti  sunt; 
alii  hie  infra.  Omnia  enim  scientia  duplicem 
sortitur  informationem.  Una  inspiratur  divini- 
tus;  aliter  oritur  a  sensu.  Partiemur  igitur 
scientiam  in  theologiam  et  philosophiam.  Theo- 
logiam  hie  intelligimus  imtpiraiam,  non  natura- 
Icm.*'*  By  this  division  of  the  sciences  accord- 
ing to  their  sources,  a  perfect  independence  of 
all  others  is  secured  to  theology.  The  believer 
in  revelation  draws  the  doctrines  of  his  cried 
from  a  higher  source,  and  so  holds  them  with 
perff^ct  certainty,  without  waiting  for  the  results 
\\  hich  may  be  attained  in  the  lower  sphere  of 
philosophy.  Indeed,  he  considers  them  not  only 
as  true,  but  as  the  test  and  standard  of  all  truth, 
and  so  he  looks  without  fear  for  the  stability  of 
his  faith  upon  the  highest  advances  of  light  and 
knowledge.  Are  any  discoveries  alleged,  or 
any  hypotheses  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  he  presupposes  the 
latter  to  be  true,  and  concludes  that  the  former, 
however  plausibly  supported,  are  false.  In  short, 
he  acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  philosophy  only  so  far  as 
they  admit  a  source  and  order  of  truth  above 
their  measure ;  and  the  validity  of  their  results 
only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  and  confirm,  or  at 
least  are  consistent  with,  the  doctrines  and  facts 
of  revelation.  This  is  indeed  an  elevated  stand, 
but  one  which  the  believer  in  revelation  is  en- 
ti>'ed  to  assume,  and  has  always  been  able  to 
maintain.  Where  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture 
which  has  been  fairly  disproved  by  philosophy, 
or  by  any  of  the  sciences,  most  of  which  have 
begun  to  exist  since  the  Bible  was  written  1  On 
the  other  hand,  how  universally  have  the  theo- 
ries and  allejyed  discoveries,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  invalidate  the  Scriptures,  proved  in  the 
end  f;ilse  and  imaginary.  From  every  attack 
of  an  infidel  philosophy  the  truth  of  revelation 
has  come  off  triumphant,  justifying  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  implicitly  receive  it,  and 
putting  to  shaine  the  exultation  of  unbelievers. 
So  far  from  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  science  of 
revelation  has  led  the  van  in  tiiis  general  march 
of  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  has  in  many 
rases  from  the  first  held  forth  truths  which  phi- 
losophy afterwards  adopted  when  it  became 
more  enlightened. f 

How  unworthy,  then,  of  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  true  theologian  is  the  procedure 
of  some  of  the  modern  professors  of  theological 
science,  who  are  ready  to  relinquish  the  clearest 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  on  the  first  semblance  of 
discrepancy  between  them  and  a  philosophy 
which  acknowledges  no  revelation.    There  are 

*  De  dipnit.  ct  augm.  Sricntia.  I.  iii.  cap.  1. 

t  Cone>idcr — e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  creation  from 
nothinff,  long  a  doctrine  of  theology,  but.  oivVy  \xi\e,V| 
of  philosophy. 
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many  styled  theologians  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  such  truths  as  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall  of  man,  native  corruption',  vica- 
rioos  atonement,  future  resurrection,  heaven  and 
hell,  on  the  first  flourish  of  arms  from  the  corps 
of  infidel  dilettanti.  But  they  forgret  that  geo- 
logy, anthropology,  and  the  kindred  sciences, 
which  they  seem  to  consider  infallible,  are  from 
their  very  nature  as  experimental,  incomplete, 
and  cumulative,  continually  leaving  earlier  re- 
sults behind.  They  forget  that  there  are  other 
hypotheses  equally  supported  which  tend  to 
confirm  revelation,  and  that  what  God  has  spo- 
ken-—the  firm  prophetic  and  apostolic  word — is 
not  subject  to  human  revision.  By  their  gra- 
tuitous concessions  to  philosophy  and  science, 
they  deprive  Christian  theology  of  its  proper 
elements,  and  Christian  faith  of  the  ground  of 
its  reliance.  They  make  the  great  truths  upon 
which  the  heart  must  rest  for  consolation  and 
hope,  dependent  upon  the  advances  of  the  expe- 
rimental sciences.  We  are  thus  left  to  drift 
about  on  this  dangrerous  sea,  while  the  holy 
heights  to  which  we  once  lifted  our  eyes,  and 
beheld  them  kindled  with  the  revealed  glory  of 
heaven  to  guide  us  on  our  passage  thither,  now 
burn  only  with  the  uncertain  fires  of  this  modem 
illumination.  These  are,  indeed,  unhappy  con- 
sequences, but  we  are  told  they  are  inevitable. 
Theologians,  it  is  said,  have  no  choice  left  them, 
and  must  adopt  the  splendid  results  which  are 
every  day  disclosed  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge; and  if  they  would  not  suffer  theology  to 
fall  into  contempt,  must  ddmit  some  compromise 
between  its  antiquated  doctrines  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  light.  To  effect  this  compromise  is 
the  office  assigned  to  modern  rationalism  by 
one  of  its  ablest  apologists.  Rationalism,  says 
Bretschneider,*  designs  to  restore  the  interrupt- 
ed harmony  between  theology  and  human  sci- 
ences, and  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  scien- 
tific cultivation  of  modern  times.  But  whence 
the  necessity  of  this  compromise  t  It  is  a  ne- 
cessity with  which  the  believer  in  revelation 
can  never  be  pressed,  and  which  certainly  was 
was  not  felt  by  theologians  of  the  old  stamp. 
They  had  not  asserted  their  independence  of  the 
pope  and  the  schoolmen  only  to  yield  it  again 
to  the  empiric ;  and  as  to  the  advantages  of  this 
compromise,  what  has  really  been  accomplished 
by  this  far-famed  rationalism  after  all  its  pro- 
mises t  It  professed  friendship  for  Christianity, 
but  has  proved  its  deadly  foe;  standing  within 
the  pale  of  the  clrurch,  it  has  been  in  league 
with  the  enemy  without,  and  has  readily  adopt- 
ed every  thing  which  infidelity  could  engender, 
and  as  studiously  rejected  every  thing  which  true 
philosophy  has  done  to  confirm  the  truths  of  re- 
velation.   It  promised  to  save  theology  from 

*  Vide  his  '' Seodachreiben,''  s.  78. 


contempt ;  and  how  has  this  promise  been  per* 
formed  1  In  the  days  of  Spener,  theology  mm 
the  queen  of  sciences,  so  acknowledged  by  the 
mouth  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  oUien, 
their  chosen  oracles.  She  wofe  the  insignia  of 
divinity,  and  **  filled  her  odorous  lamp**  at  the 
very  original  fountain  of  light;  but,  in  an  evil 
hour,  she  took  this  flattering  rationalism  to  her 
bosom.  Now,  stripped  of  every  mark  of  divi- 
nity, cut  off  from  her  native  sources  of  light,  and 
thrust  out  into  the  dark,  this  foolish  virgin  it 
compelled  to  say  to  her  sister  sciences,  **  Give 
me  of  your  oil,  for  my  lamp  has  gone  onU** 

The  establishment  of  the  school  of  theology 
at  Halle  forms,  as  was  above  remarked,  an  epoeh 
in  the  history  of  this  science.  It  gave  an  in* 
pulse  which  is  still  felt  both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
and  which  will  probably  be  still  felt  for  many 
ages  to  come.  To  the  direct  influence  of  thk 
school,  considered  as  reviving  and  perpetuating 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  attributed 
all  the  favourable  results  of  free  and  unshackled 
inquiry  in  matters  of  faith.  To  its  indirect  in> 
fluence — to  the  abuse  of  the  principles  upcMl 
which  it  was  established — must  be  ascribed 
those  unprecedented  evils  which  have  been 
lately  inflicted  upon  the  German  church.  In  ens 
way  or  another,  this  school  stands  connected 
with  those  great  diverging  tendenciea,  whose 
violent  conflict  have  made  the  last  period  of 
theological  development  more  interesting  and 
important  than  any  which  have  preceded.  The 
principles  of  Spener,  made  effective  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  faculty  at  Halle,  are  the  seeiel 
leaven  which  has  wrought  all  this  commotion  in 
the  once  lifeless  mass  of  orthodoxy.  It  woaU 
be  highly  interesting  to  follow  down  the  hiatoiy 
of  this  school,  and  trace  minutely  the  saluta^ 
influence  of  its  principles,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  observed,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  tlis 
abuse  of  them.  My  nanow  limits,  howevai^ 
will  permit  me  only  to  describe  very  briefly  the 
issues  of  these  principles  in  pietism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rationalitm  on  the  other,  and  to  show 
in  what  points  these  two  opposing  diiectioms 
deviate  from  the  just  medium  of  this  Protestant 
school  of  biblical  and  practical  theology«  to 
which  they  both  claim  to  belong. 

We  have  seen,  that  according  to  the  principles 
of  this  school, /at/A  and  aeienee,  fCttrfe;  and  yp«> 
(T((,  are  made  essential  to  the  theologian.  And 
in  the  early  teachers  of  this  school,  and  soms 
of  their  immediate  successors,  we  have  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  just  balance  and  mutual  influenes 
of  piety  and  learning.  Their  piety  was  regolart 
enlightened,  and  uniform,  through  the  influenes 
of  their  knowledge  of  religious  tiuth;  whils 
their  knowledge  was  humble,  vital,  and  sonnd« 
through  the  influence  of  faith  and  piety.  Bat 
one  acquainted  with  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  witli  the  history  of  the  church,  coaM 
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kndly  expect  that  this  happy  combination 
Yoald  long  continue.  Piety,  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  feelings,  has  ever  tended  to  shun  the 
RStraints  and  regal ations  which  reflection  and 
ijstem  impose ;  and  speculation  has  been  equally 
prone  to  dissociate  itself  from  piety,  and  to 
abandon  the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  faith 
M  the  only  foundation  of  religious  knowledge. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  church,  we  see  the 
piacttcal  and  theoretical  spirit  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, under  the  peculiar  forms  and  names  of 
mmdafdsm  and  gnotticism.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  western  church,  the  elements  of  n^otii  and 
fvutf&f  were  again  separated  and  in  conflict, 
unming  the  new  type  of  myatieitm  and  aeholas- 
liieim.  And  in  the  period  now  under  conside- 
lation,  the  same  contention  again  exists,  under 
the  still  different  aspect  of  aseeiie  pieiiam  and 
nUpnalism,  The  practical  tendency  of  the 
foBwiers  of  this  school,  being  unaccompanied 
in  wme  of  their  successors  by  the  theoretical 
tendency,  degenerated  into  a  dark,  ascetic, 
bigoted  pietism.  Their  theoretical  tendency, 
bring  in  others  of  their  successors  separated 
from  the  practical, — the  head  divorced  from  the 
hctit,  degenerated  into  that  cold  and  malignant 
bm  of  speculation  known  by  the  name  of  ra- 
tionalism. 

Hie  first  instance  in  the  latter  period  in  which 
vediseoyer  the  incipient  alienation  of  the  prac- 
tial  from  the  theoretical  direction  of  mind,  is 
the  opposition  which  arose  at  Halle  to  the  phi- 
loiophy  of  Wolf.  It  was  very  natural  for  theo- 
kfians  to  feel,  that  Wolf  allowed  too  much 
Kope  to  speculative  reason  when  he  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  highest  problems  of  meta- 
pbjiics,  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  &c.,  with 
aathematical  precision  and  certainty.  And  in 
eondemning  these  assumptions  of  reason  re- 
ipoeting  matters  of  faith,  the  theologians  of 
Hille  only  anticipated  the  sentence  which  Kant 
lod  hb  followers  afterwards  pronounced  upon 
the  dogmatism  of  the  earlier  philosophy.  The 
Jetlousy  in  guarding  the  province  of  faith  against 
tbe  invasions  of  speculative  reason  thus  excited, 
VIS  heightened  by  the  writings  of  the  English 
tod  French  deists  and  free-thinkers,  then  begin- 
nng  to  be  known  and  circulated  in  Germany. 
Hpon  these  writings  they  looked  with  abhor- 
Rsee;  and  at  length  the  thought  naturally  arose, 
tbt  if  such  were  the  results  of  philosophy,  it 
W  the  foe  of  religion,  and  should  be  wholly 
^Marded.  But  when  they  arrived  at  this  partial 
ted  rash  conclusion,  and  acted  according  to  it, 
^  fell  into  the  excesses  with  which  the  same 
iiMakehas  always  been  attended.  From  the 
)i|leet  and  contempt  of  scientific  cultivation, 

■r  views  of  divine  truth  soon  became  super- 
Their  piety  became  more  and  more  a 
of  mere  feeling,  and,  wanting  the  re- 


straints of  reflection,  degenerated  into  wild  en- 
thusiasm, or  dark,  severe,  and  ostentatious 
bigotry.  These  results  have  almost  invariably 
followed  an  undue  jealousy  of  learning  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  teach,  in  a  language  too  loud 
and  distinct  to  be  disregarded,  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  systematic  the- 
ology. Too  much  practical  religion  we  cannot 
have;  but  that  the  highest  purity  and  safety  of 
the  church  demand  more  attention  than  is  usu- 
ally paid  in  this  country  to  the  science  of  the 
Christian  religion,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  it  was  upon  this 
degenerate  and  corrupt  pietism,  which  began  to 
infect  the  body  of  the  church  when  the  science 
of  religion  was  neglected,  that  the  corrosive 
poison  of  infidelity  first  seized  and  fed.  Had 
the  ardent  and  practical  piety  of  all  the  succes- 
sors of  the  first  teachers  at  Halle  been  associated 
with  the  theoretical  spirit,  as  it  was  in  Freyling- 
hausen,  Baumgarten,  and  a  few  others,  infidelity 
could  never  have  made  such  ravages  in  the 
church. 

Far  more  fatal,  however,  is  the  other  of  the 
above-named  divergences  from  the  principles  of 
the  biblical  school  of  theology.  Speculation  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  where  living  faith  is  not 
associated  with  it,  is  attended  with  a  twofold 
danger.  The  true  spiritual  understanding  of  the 
truths  of  religion  being  dependent  upon  the 
principle  of  faith,  where  this  does  not  exist,  error 
in  doctrine  is  almost  inevitable.  But,  what  is 
more  important  to  be  considered,  the  only  anti- 
dote to  the  pride  and  blindness  of  natural  reason 
is  the  corrective,  sanctifying  influence  of  faith 
as  a  living  principle  in  the  heart.  Where  reason 
is  unhumbled,  and  its  disorders  are  unrectified 
by  the  pervading  influence  of  true  piety,  its  ex- 
ercise on  the  subjects  of  religion  cannot  be  salu- 
tary, or  even  safe.  The  unbeliever  is  therefore 
doubly  disqualified  for  forming  a  right  judgment 
upon  the  particular  doctrines  of  religion,  and  for 
combining  them  into  a  correct  system ;  he  wants 
that  experience  by  which  alone  he  can  truly  un- 
derstand them,  and  that  humility  and  reverence 
for  the  deep  things  of  God,  which  is  the  only 
spirit  of  inquiry  congenial  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

The  nature  and  effects  of  rationalism,  the 
great  object  of  which  is,  to  deny  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Christian  faith  are  the  only  and 
essential  foundation  of  religious  science,  and  to 
proclaim  the  reason  of  man  as  the  source  and 
arbiter  of  the  truths  of  religion,  has  been  already 
briefly  described.  A  few  words  in  addition,  re- 
specting its  relation  to  this  protestant  school  of 
theology,  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  object. 
It  is  well  known  that  rationalists  profess  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  protestant- 
ism, when  they  carry  their  freedom  of  investi- 
gation even  to  the  point  of  den^va^  ^VSm  >3da 
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dot  and  the  possibility  of  revelation.    Bat  this 
freedom  is  entirely  different  from  that  for  which 
the  protestants  contended.    In  performing  their 
work  as  protestants,  they  assumed  both  the  fact 
and  authority  of  revelation.    They  had,  indeed, 
in  the  legitimate  use  of  reason,  well  investigated 
these  points,  and  did  not  receive  the  Scriptures 
as  the  word  of  God  without  conclusive  evidence. 
But  thpy  contended  only  for  entire  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  determining  what  the 
Scriptures,  admitted  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
really  taught  to  men.    They  asserted  the  right 
of  the  Christian  believer  to  derive  the  truths  of 
Christianity  from  revelation  itself,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  authority  of  any  uninspired  men; 
but  by  no  means  the  right  of  any  man  to  receive 
or  reject  at  option  the  fact  or  the  authority  of  a 
revelation.  This  right,  by  whomsoever  claimed, 
is  not  the  right  which  Luther  or  Spener  advo- 
cated.   In  performing  their  work  as  reformers, 
they  thus  assumed  the  principles  which  ration- 
alists deny.    They  came  forward  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  church. 
Rationalists  claim  fellowship  with  them,  while 
they  question  and  deny  the  validity  of  this  very 
testimony.    The  protestants  did  not  undertake 
to  lay  another  foundation  than  that  which  is  laid ; 
and  wished  only  to  prove  the  work  of  every  man 
who  builds  thereon.     But  rationalists  strike  at 
the  foundation  itself;  they  set  aside  the  whole 
historic  basis  of  Christianity,  and  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  unerring  word  of  God  and  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  are  the  same  in  every  age,  the 
fallible,  unsanctified,  and  changing  reason  of 
man.    The  protestants  were  reformers  only,  but 
rationalists  are  innovators  and  revoluitonizers, 
aiming  to  overturn  the  whole  Christian  system. 
The  protestants,  in  short,  protested  against  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church ;  rationalists,  against 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.    It  must  be  obvious, 
then,  that  rationalism  can  claim  but  little  kin- 
dred with  the  true  spirit  of  protestantism,  and 
bears  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  that  wild,  revo- 
lutionary, infidel  spirit,  which  arose  at  nearly 
the  same  time  in  France,  and  swept  over  the 
face  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  also  to  suppose,  that 
rationalism,  like  the  Alexandrine  Gnosis,  or  the 
scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  is  objection- 
able only  in  the  excess  to  which  it  carries  spe- 
culation on  subjects  of  faith.  This  excess  is 
indeed  contrary  to  the  maxims  which  we  have 
been  considering,  which  require  a  just  propor- 
tion between  faith  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  so 
much,  however,  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of 
speculation,  which  constitutes  the  malignity  of 
rationalism.  It  is  speculation  without  the  cor- 
lective  influence  of  a  sanctified  heart;  it  is  rea- 
son in  all  its  natural  pride  and  darkness,  un- 
JbiiiDbled  and  unenlightened  by  divine  influence;  I 


it  is  science  wanting  that  heavenly  oharitaSi 
eujut  mixOo,  says  Bacon,  temperat  tdentiam^ 
eamque  Maluberrimam  ^ffidt^  and  without  whicby 
omnia  adentia  moHgnum  quid  habet  ventnontm' 
que,  Jlatuoais  tymptomatibus  plenimmum  ,*  it  is 
this  character  and  quality  of  speculative  reason, 
and  not  its  mere  excess,  which  makes  rational- 
ism  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  religion. 

These  diverging  tendencies  had  already  be* 
come  distinct  when  our  author  appeared  npon 
the  stage,  and  the  theologians  of  Halle  were 
then  divided  into  different  schools,  according  as 
they  adhered  more  closely  to  the  principles  of 
Spener  and  Franke,  or  fell  in  either  with  the 
more  ascetic  or  the  more  free  and  liberal  princi- 
ples then  prevailing.  His  father  bad  been  elect- 
ed in  1737  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Halle» 
and  was  associated  with  the  younger  Franke  in 
the  direction  of  those  institutes  of  learning  and 
charity  which  are  generally  known  by  the  Dime 
of  the  Orphan  House.     He  had  seen  the  exam- 
ple, and  heard  the  instructions,  of  the  founden 
of  the  university,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  walked  in  their  footsteps.     He  labonredy 
though  with  a  mildness  and  moderation  which 
won  the  praises  even  of  his  opponents,  to  pro- 
mote practical  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the 
bold  and  reckless  speculations  of  some  of  hii 
colleagues.     His  only  son,  the  author  of  these 
lectures,  George  Christian  Knapp,  was  bom  in 
the  Orphan  House  at  Glaucha  in  Halle  on  the 
17th  of  Sept.,  1753,  and  received  his  early  educe* 
tion  in  the  Royal  Pedagogium,  one  of  the  cluster 
of  institutes  there  established  by  Franke.*  In  a 
brief  account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  his 
early  life,  he  mentions  a  fact  not  a  little  credit- 
able to  the  personal  character  of  his  father. 
**  Nee  tamen  acquievit  pater,"  says  he,  '*  in  pub- 
lics ilia,  qua  in  scholis  fruebar  institutions;  sed 
ubi  vacuus  a  negotiis  erat,  ipse  me  instituit;  et 
quid  in  schola  profecissem  percunctando  cogno- 
vit, variis  que  exercitationibus,  ingenium  ezoi* 
tare  et  judicium  acuere  studuit." 

He  entered  the  university  at  Halle,  Sept.  1770, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  first  herald  of  the 
false  illumination  then  breaking  upon  the  world, 
and  of  Noesselt,  Gruner,  and  others,  who  were 
one  in  feeling  and  action  with  Semler.  During' 
the  first  year  of  his  course,  he  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  in  pursuance 
of  his  counsels,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  thoee 
early  teachers  at  Halle  whom  he  had  been 
taught  from  his  youth  to  venerate,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures; 
and  made  it  his  great  object  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  language,  the  facts,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  With  what  unusual 
success  he  prosecuted  these  exegetical  studies, 

•  For  an  account  of  thcBc  institutes,  vide  Biblical 
RepoBitory,  vol.  i.  No.  I.  p.  30.  ^loucas 
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najbe  inferred  from  his  progranin«  "Ad  Vatici- 
■iam  Jacobi,"  Genesis,  ilix.  1-^27,  and  from 
Ids  disputation,  "  De  Versione  Alexandrina/' 
both  contained  in  his  "  Seripta  Varii  Argumen- 
ti;"aLnd  also  from  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
ill  of  which  were  composed  and  published, 
either  during  his  pupilage  at  Halle,  or  shortly 
after  its  completion. 

While  at  tlie  university  he  also  pursued  the 
MDdy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  with  great 
xeal.  Of  llie  value  of  this  study  to  the  theolo- 
gian there  can  be  little  doubL  It  not  only  pre- 
pares him  to  understand  the  language,  and  relish 
the  beauties  of  the  sacred  classics,  but  furnislits 
kifli  with  those  analogies  of  feeling  and  opinion 
vhich  are  highly  important  in  the  illustration  of 
vrealed  trutli.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Knapp  are 
iiery  where  enriched  by  the  various  illustrations 
•f  leriptural  ideas,  which  he  draws  from  Grecian 
ud  Roman  literature. 

He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  in  April, 
1774 ;  and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  months, 
irhich  he  spent  in  study  at  Gottlngen,  in  visit- 
ing the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Germany,  and 
forming  acquaintances  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men,  he  returned,  and  in  1775  began  to 
lecture  upon  Cicero,  and  also  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  por- 
tioas  of  the  Old.  He  was  at  that  time  in  feeble 
health,  and  probably  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  he  should  be  continued  half  a  century  in 
the  employment  which  he  then  commenced. 
Toe  unusuul  approbation  with  which  he  was 
heard  in  these  courses  obtained  for  him  the 
appointment,  first  of  Professor  Extraordinary 
(i777),andthenof  ProfessorOrdinary(inl7W). 
In  addition  to  his  cxcfi;elical  courses,  he  now 
lectured  on  church  history  and  Jewish  and 
Christian  antiquities.  But  he  was  not,  like  the 
great  majority  of  the  professors  in  the  German 
Bfliversities,  employed  merely  in  academical 
labours.  Onthedeathof  Freylinghausen(17S5), 
he  and  Nieincyer  were  appointed  Directors  of 
Franke*s  Institutes,  and  continued  jointly  to 
boperintend  these  noble  and  extensive  establish- 
BHiatsfor  more  than  forty  years.  In  the  division 
of  du;ie3,  the  oversight  of  the  Bible  and  Liis- 
tionary  establishment  fell  to  Dr.  Knapp,  and 
be  was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Moravian  brethren. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  in 
vhich  he  received  this  appointment,  and  after 
be  h&d  often  lectured  on  subsidiary  branches, 
that  he  commenced  the  composition  of  the  lec- 
tores  on  theology  now  presented  to  the  public. 
As  ha  continued  his  regular  courses  in  exegesis 
and  history,  was  occupied  partly  in  the  concerns 
ef  tlie  institutes,  and  was  moreover  often  inter- 
nptc^  in  his  studies  by  severe  illness,  he  did 
ut  complete  them  before  the  summer  of  1789, 
when  he  first  read  them  before  a  class  of  186.  j 
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After  this  time  he  continued  to  lecture  on  theo- 
logy (though  latterly  in  shorter  courses)  until 
near  his  death,  and  always  to  numerous  audi- 
tories. 

But  while  his  life  passed  away  in  these  pur^ 
suits  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  was  not  freed 
from  those  pains  and  sorrows  which  are  the 
common  lot  of  man.  His  peaceful  professional 
career  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  times,  and  tlie  repeated 
occupation  of  Halle  by  foreign  troops.  His  d(^ 
mestic  peace  was  also  invaded  by  the  long-conr 
tinued  illness  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  violent 
sickness  with  which  he  himself  was  often  at- 
tacked} and  the  constant  infirmity  under  which 
he  laboured.  These  evils,  however,  great  as 
they  might  be,  must  have  appeared  trivial  in 
comparison  with  those  with  which  he  saw  the 
church  afflicted.  He  was  called  to  behold  new 
principles,  which  he  regarded  as  false  and  dan- 
gerous, rapidly  supplanting  those  in  which  he 
hud  been  educated,  and  to  which,  from  his  own 
conviction,  he  was  attached.  He  was  compelled 
to  hear  the  truths  which  he  held  most  sacred 
and  precious  treated  with  profane  levity.  He 
found  himself,  at  last,  the  only  decided  advocate 
of  evangelical  religion  among  the  professors  at 
Halle,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt  for 
teaching  the  very  doctrines  in  which  Spener 
and  Frankehad  most  gloried.  These  were  trials 
under  which  his  natural  firmness  and  composure 
must  have  failed  him,  and  in  which  he  could  be 
supported  only  by  a  pious  confidence  in  God. 
He  cherished  this  confidence,  and  through  its 
influence  remained  unmoved  during  times  of 
unparalleled  darkness  and  danger.  Nor  was  his 
confidence  misplaced.  Towards  the  closo  of  his 
life  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  The  bcitcr 
times  which  Spenur  tliought  so  near,  but  which 
had  been  long  delayed,  seemed  again  approach- 
ing, and  it  was  not  difflcult  to  discern  the  signs 
of  a  new  epoch  at  hand.  On  the  third  centennial 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Keformation, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1817,  the  slumber- 
ing spirit  of  the  evangelical  churches  was 
awakened.  In  a  programm  which  our  author 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  which  is  inserted 
in  his  •*  Seripta  Varii  Argumenti,"  he  poured 
forth  his  pious  supplications  in  behalf  of  the 
German  church  and  his  beloved  university  in  a 
strain  of  unusual  eloquence.  From  that  time 
he  had  the  joy  of  beholding  the  cause  which  he 
held  mi)st  dear  gradually  gaining  ground.  His 
own  rcjiutation,  too,  increased  with  his  declining 
years.  And  among  the  most  cheerful  passages 
in  his  life,  is  that  which  occurred  just  before  its 
close.  On  the  first  of  May,  18*25,  he  had  been 
fifty  yerirs  connected  with  the  theological  faculty 
of  theuniver8ity,and,  according  to  an  established 
custom,  a  jubilee  festival  was  then  held  inVvva 
iionour;  and  many  were  \\\e  m^iVLa  o(  i^eittOToX 
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affection  and  esteem,  as  well  as  the  civic  and 
academic  honours,  then  heaped  upon  the  vene- 
rable and  happy  jubilar. 

Not  lon^  af^r  this,  while  he  was  continuing 
his  summer  course  of  theology,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  in  peace  and  Christian  con- 
fidence, on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1825,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  According  to  his  particular 
direction,  his  remains  were  interred  privately, 
early  on  the  third  morning  after  his  decease,  in 
his  family  tomb,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who 
had  died  eight  years  before.  He  requested,  with 
that  genuine  modesty  for  which  he  was  always 
distinguished,  that  in  the  public  notices  of  his 
death  nothing  should  be  said  to  his  honour,  and 
that  it  should  only  be  witnessed  of  him  that  he 
lived  by  faith  in  the  words,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth." 

Few  are  the  men  whose  lives  are  so  uniform, 
happy,  and  useful.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
midst  of  those  noble  institutes  which  stand  a 
living  monument  of  the  faith  of  their  founder — 
blessed  with  the  example  and  instructions  of  a 
father,  high  in  office  and  eminent  for  excellence 
and  learning, — the  inheritor  of  his  virtues,  and 
called  afterwards  by  Providence  to  succeed  him 
both  as  director  of  Franke^s  Institutes  and  as 
theological  professor, — richly  provided  with  the 
means  of  improvement,  and  freed  from  the  em- 
barrassments with  which  the  acquisition  of 
learning  is  often  attended, — received  with  fa- 
vour at  the  very  commencement  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  and  through  all  the  variations  of 
public  opinion  and  feeling  thronged  by  pupils 
who  loved  and  revered  him, — encircled  in  his 
family  with  children  and  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  fondly  cherished, — in  his  old  age  permitted 
to  witness  the  brightening  prospects  of  the  cause 
which  was  nearest  his  heart,  and  honoured  witli 
every  mark  of  public  confidence  and  esteem ; — 
he  was  indeed  signally  favoured  of  God.  He 
was  faithful  in  the  trust  committed  to  him,  and 
found  God  faithful  to  his  promises.  His  labour 
was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord ;  he  was  blessed 
during  his  life,  and  in  death  his  remembrance 
does  not  perish.  "Wherever  the  news  shall 
reach,"  says  Niemeyer,  his  colleague  and  eulo- 
gist, "  that  this  gifted  teacher  is  for  ever  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  there  will 
witnesses  arise  who  will  acknowledge  how  much 
they  owe  to  his  instructions ;  and  even  beyond 
the  sea  his  memory  will  be  cherished  and  his 
name  not  forgotten." 

I  shall  close  these  prefatory  remarks  with  a 
general  view  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Knapp,  and 
with  some  more  particular  information  respect- 
ing the  Lectures  now  offered  to  the  public. 

His  bodily  constitution  was  frail  and  sickly, 

even  from  his  childhood.     He  had  a  complica- 

tioB  of  diaorders,  which  would  have  consigned 


one  less  zealous  for  a  life  of  nsefulneu,  and  leM 
resolute  in  adopting  and  pursuing  the  meant 
necessary  to  attain  it,  to  an  indolent  and  anpro> 
fitable  existence,  or  to  an  early  grave.  That 
sickness  and  bodily  infirmity  had  not  this  effect 
upon  him,  must  be  attributed  to  the  exact  conne 
of  discipline  which  he  pursued.  In  all  things  be 
practised  the  most  rigid  temperance,  and  dailj 
took  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  meaaored 
almost  by  the  minute,  and  nninterrupted  by  any 
severity  of  weather.  "  We  could  hardly  have 
thought,"  says  Niemeyer,  in  his  funeral  addresB, 
"  when  we  saw  him,  weak  and  exhausted,  con- 
tending with  the  rude  elements,  supported  by 
his  pilgrim  staff,  that  his  frail  earthly  tabernacle 
could  endure  so  long."  Such  was  the  effect, 
however,  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained, that  he  reached  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
midst  of  arduous  public  duties,  in  which  he  was 
rarely  interrupted,  and  died  at  length  without 
having  kept  his  bed  for  a  single'  day — an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  irreaolnte 
hypochondriac  who  broods  over  his  ailinga,  and 
lives  a  burden  to  himself  and  those  about  him. 

In  his  personal  character  he  was  rather  amia- 
ble than  commanding.  He  possessed  in  an 
unusual  degree  that  mildness,  benignity,  and 
gentleness  of  disposition  which  wins  affectioDf 
and  that  integrity,  guilelessness,  and  perfect 
simplicity  of  heart  which  secures  confidence. 
In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  unassum- 
ing, and  entirely  free  from  suspicion  and  jea- 
lousy. He  was  distinguished  for  punctuality 
in  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  engagements,  Snd 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  do  every  part  of 
duty  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  His  personal 
faults  were  those  which  almost  invariably  ac- 
company the  excellent  attributes  of  character  for 
which  he  was  distinguished<--a  degree  of  timid* 
ity,  too  great  desire  to  please,  and  fear  to  offend, 
and  pliability  in  trying  emergencies,  where  the 
highest  degree  of  energy  is  required. 

As  to  the  religious  character  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  strictly  evangelical 
piety  is  clear  and  decisive.  There  is  no  proof  of 
any  sudden  alteration  in  his  views  and  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  there  are 
no  means,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
period  when  his  spiritual  life  commenced.  Hie 
is  one  of  the  thousand  cases  in  which  early  pa- 
rental instruction,  by  exciting  the  religious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  soul,  prepares  the  way,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  for  the  higher  life  of  faith. 
The  influenceof  these  early  parental  instructions, 
in  restraining  from  hardening  vices,  and  in  awa- 
kening the  moral  impulses  of  the  soul,  cannot 
be  better  described  than  by  his  own  words:— 
"  Vitffi  morumque  prscepta,  qute  mihi  puero  et 
juveni  a.  b.  parente  graviter  quidem,  sed  tamen 
peramanter,  inculcabantur,  crebreque  exhorta- 
tiones  ad  studium  pietatis  in  Deum  ac  veri 
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iKtiqae  amorem,  menti  mes  tam  alte  infixs 
heteraot,  ot  earam  memoria  nunquam  deleri 
potent.  Nam  post  ejaa  obitum  qaoque,  si  forte 
tdeaaent  peccandi  illecebre,  quibua  tentari  Ju- 
Tenilis  etas  solet,  statim  ejus  ima^o  animo  meo 
obTereabatur,  siroulque  in  memoriam  reTocabam 
eohortationesomnemqae  institutionem  paternam, 
qoa  JQTenilis  animus  mature  erat  irobutus.  Hac 
earn  ac  diligrentia  parentum  effectum  est  unice, 
vt  Taria  pericula  atque  incitamenta  ad  peccan- 
dom,  quibus  multos  equalium,  optime  spei  ju- 
TPnis,  in  academia  prssertim,  succumbere  vidi, 
feliciter  superarem.*' 

The  good  effect  of  these  pious  counsels  was 
io  some  degree  counteracted  for  a  time  by  the 
extremely  dangerous  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  at  the  university,  and  especially  by 
the  instructions  of  the  neological  professors, 
which  were  as  unfaTonrable  to  vital  piety  as 
they  were  to  sound  doctrine.   He  was  naturally 
somewhat  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
though  he  was  never  carried  so  far  as  to  lose  his 
eonfidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  join  with  the  scoffers  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded in  deriding  things  sacred.    Through 
the  blessing  of  God  he  was  speedily  recovered 
from  this  temporary  aberration,  and   became 
more  and  more  in  earnest  about  his  salvation. 
About  the  time  he  was  chosen  ordinary  profes- 
sor, he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  on  the  first  leaf 
of  which  he  wrote  as  follows: — **I  have  re- 
solved to-day,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  write 
something  from  lime  to  time  respecting  my  spi- 
ritoal  condition.      It  is  my  hope  that  by  this 
means  I  shall  render  myself  more  observant  of 
my  whole  character  and  conduct  than,  as  I  must 
confess  to  my  shame,  I  have  hitherto  been.     If 
by  the  grace  of  God  I  succeed  in  this,  oh,  how 
shall  I  bless  this  day  !**     It  was  not,  however, 
QDtil  eight  or  ten  years  after  this  period  that  he 
gare  that  clear  evidence  of  evangelical  piety 
which  he  exhibited  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  In  1794  he  became  more  decided  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  unbelief,  and  in  t'le  love 
aiul  defence  of  truth ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
one  of  his  eulojrists*  dates  his  conversion.  The 
fact,  however,  probably  was,  that  at  the  time 
specified  the  inward  life  of  God  in  his  soul, 
before  hidden,  and  by  adverse  influences  almost 
extinct,  became  more  evident  and  vigorous.  As 
the  ways  of  God  in  leading  men  to  Christ  are 
often  secret  and  unknown,  so  too  is  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  believers.   Its  presence 
i«  often  undiscovered ;   and  while   it  secretly 
works  the  mortification  of  sinful  nature  and  con- 
formity to  Christ,  the  believer  himself  may  be 
QQConscious  of  the  inward  mystery  of  grace; 
*ad  to  others  certainly  it  is  wholly  impercepti- 
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The  question  when  hit  tpiritaal  life  com* 
menced  is,  however,  of  little  interest  compared 
with  the  question,  Aoii;  it  was  exhibited^ — what 
were  its  principal  eharaeteristiet  ?  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  that  in  place  of  the  enlightened 
and  scriptural  piety  of  the  first  teachers  of  theo- 
logy at  Halle,  some  of  their  successors  exhibited 
a  gloomy,  exclusive,  pharisaical  religion,  the 
principal  marks  of  which  were  an  ostentatious 
display  of  sanctity,  and  total  abstinence  from  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life.  Very  far  from  this 
was  the  character  of  Knapp^s  piety.  With  the 
deep  feeling  of  his  own  unworthiness  he  always 
associated  the  genuine  evangelical  enjoyment 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness  and  favour.  This  consciousness 
diffused  a  peace  and  composure  within  which 
influenced  his  external  deportment,  and  made 
his  religion  attractive  to  beholders.  Nor  was 
the  piety  of  Knapp  of  that  high-toned  mystical 
cast  which  appears  in  many  of  the  speculative 
theologians  of  modern  Germany.  So  intense  is 
the  process  of  sublimation  to  which  they  some- 
times subject  their  religious  feelings,  that  the 
solid  substance  of  their  piety  seems  the  while 
to  be  quite  evaporated.  To  any  thing  like  this, 
Knapp  was  wholly  indisposed  by  the  natural 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  bis  character. 
Among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
that  piety  which  lie  exhibited  is  the  sensd  of 
unworthiness,  and  of  dependence  on  the  grace 
of  God.  When  on  the  day  of  his  jubilee  his 
merits  were  largely  recounted,  he  frequently 
spoke  (f  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  and  was 
prone  to  confess  himself  an  unprofitable  servant. 
He  gratefully  ascribed  his  success  in  whatever 
he  undertook  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially acknowledged  him  as  the  author  of  every 
good  thought,  word,  and  work.  His  piety  was 
in  a  high  degree  active  f  he  was  unwearied  in 
his  pfToris  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  en- 
largement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  By  his 
practical  writings  he  contributed  much  to  revive 
the  declining  flame  of  piety  in  the  German 
church,  and  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  mis- 
sions to  spread  the  gospel  over  the  earth.  In 
the  severe  pains  and  heavy  afflictions  which  he 
was  called  to  endure,  he  honoured  religion  by 
his  quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  His 
private  walk  was  strictly  conformed  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel;  and  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated  it  was  evident  that  his  conver- 
sation was  in  heaven ;  and  this  it  was  which 
gave  to  his  explanations  of  the  Bible,  his  lec- 
tures on  theology,  and  all  his  religious  instruc- 
tions, an  energy  and  effect  unknown  in  the  la- 
bours of  those  whose  lives  do  not  bear  witness 
to  their  sincerity. 

But  we  are  here  concerned  with  Dr.  Knapp 
principally  as  a  teacher  and  theological  profes- 
sor. For  this  office  he  was  am\iieii\\^  ^M?\\fiA^^ 
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both  by  the  natural  endowments  of  his  mind 
and  by  his  acquisitions.  His  thoughts  on  the 
different  subjects  to  which  be  turned  his  atten- 
tion were  plain,  natural,  and  solid.  His  know- 
ledge was  deep  and  thorough ;  and  he  always 
cautioned  his  pupils  against  whatever  was 
showy  or  superficial  in  their  attainments,  as 
tending  to  foster  that  pride  of  learning  which 
from  his  very  soul  he  abhorred.  To  know  a 
little  well,  rather  than  a  gprcat  deal  imperfectly, 
was  his  invariable  direction.  The  clearness  and 
distinctnesif  of  his  conceptions  rendered  his  style 
uncommonly  lucid  and  perspicuous.  His  hear- 
ers were  nover  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
by  any  vagueness  or  indcfiniteness  in  his  ex- 
pressions. These  were  the  qualities  which 
made  him  so  highly  popular  as  a  teacher.  Al- 
though he  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  theological  study,  his  lecture-room 
was  always  thronged.  Students  who  are  really 
in  pursuit  of  the  truth  prefer  to  follow  the  slow, 
but  certain  steps  of  a  teacher,  who  proceeds 
in  the  orderly  demonstrative  method,  rather 
than  of  one  who  is  hasty  and  headlong  in  his 
decisions.  No  teacher  was  ever  more  popular 
in  Germany  than  Baumgartcn,  and  none  ever 
more  logical,  or  painfully  slow  and  moderate  in 
his  delivery.  In  judjring  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  Knapp  was  distinguished  (or  fairness  and 
candour.  Ho  allowed  the  full  weijjht  of  their 
arguments;  and  while  he  never  spared  that  pro- 
fane trifling  and  contempt  with  which  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  were  treated  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  did  not  assume  to  condemn 
those  who  differed  from  him  merely  in  opinion. 
Through  the  exercise  of  this  Christian  candour 
and  charity,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  perfect 
harmony  with  colleagues  whose  system  of  be- 
lief and  manner  of  instruction  were  directly  op- 
posite to  his  own. 

The  Lectures  on  Theology  now  offered  to  the 
public  were  composed,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, between  the  years  17B5  and  '89,  and 
first  publicly  read  during  the  latter  year.  Al- 
though often  repeated  after  that  time,  and  at 
each  reading  corrected  in  minor  particulars, 
they  remained,  in  all  their  essential  features,  the 
same  as  when  first  written.  This  will  appear 
less  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  au- 
thor came  to  the  composition  of  them  well  versed 
in  all  the  branches  of  subsidiary  theology.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  will  perfectly 
account  for  the  stability  of  Knapp's  theological 
system,  during  a  period  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  rapid  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  philosophical  theories.  //  was 
built  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures, 
and  therefore  fell  not,  though  the  rains  descend- 
«d«  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew. 
Ha  assumed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  theological 
the  priDciple,  thai  lead  where  they  majff. 


the  decisions  of  inspiration  are  to  be  fearlessly 
followed.  In  the  truth  of  this  principle  he  be- 
came more  and  more  confirmed,  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  uncertainty,  pride,  and  blindness  of 
human  reason,  in  the  speculations  of  contempo- 
rary philosophers.  And  most  of  the  few  changes 
which  he  made  in  his  lectures  were  owing  to 
the  stricter  application  of  this  essential  principle 
in  cases  where  he  had  before  hesitated  to  apply 
it,  under  the  influence  of  the  rery  different  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  word  of  God  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Semler.  In  his  earlier 
statements  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity, demoniacal  possessions,  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  endlessness  of  future 
punishments,  &e.,  as  they  are  given  by  his 
German  editor  Thilo,  he  was  more  conformed  to 
the  loose  and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  neolo- 
gian  associates,  than  in  his  later  statements, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  composition  of  these  lectures,  Dr.  Knapp 
followed  strictly  the  principles  of  the  school  of 
Spener  and  Franke.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Christian  experience  were  the  source  from  which 
he  derived  the  elements  of  his  system.  He  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
by  analogies  from  classical  writers,  by  showing 
to  what  ideas  in  the  human  mind  they  corre- 
spond, and  what  wants  of  our  nature  they  are 
intended  to  meet,  and  by  giving  a  history  of  the 
opinions  entertained,  and  the  various  learned 
distinctions  adopted  respecting  them  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
combine  these  doctrines,  thus  illustrated,  into  a 
thorough  system.  The  philosophy  which  be 
adopted,  and  by  which  he  was  influenced  as  far 
as  by  any,  is  that  popular  eclectic  system  which 
prevailed  between  the  downfall  of  Wolf  and  the 
ascendency  of  Kant.  But  he  was  especially 
faithful  to  the  requisition,  that  the /^roc/ica/  effect 
of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  should  be  ever  kept 
in  view  by  theological  teachers.  Under  each 
of  the  important  doctrines  he  gave  directions 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  presenting  them  in 
popular  discourse;  and  these  directions  consti- 
tute a  very  considerable  part  of  the  value  of  this 
work. 

I  will  only  add  a  word  respecting  the  transla- 
tion of  these  Lectures.  I  undertook  it  at  the 
commencement  of  my  theological  studies,  at  the 
suggestion  and  with  the  approbation  of  my  in- 
structers,  and  soon  completed  a  hasty  translation 
of  most  of  the  Articles.  In  correcting  the  copy 
and  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  felt  myself 
tempted  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  simple  re- 
vision by  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  theo- 
logical investigation  to  which  I  was  pointed  by 
the  references  of  the  author,  and  for  which  the 
library  in  this  seminary  furnishes  ample  means. 
This  was  in  many  cases  necessary  to  enable  rao 
to  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  the  author 
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These  oollttenl  atodiee  hsTe  oeeasioned  in  an- 
ezpeeted  delay  in  the  pablication  of  this  work, 
though  I  hope  they  wUl  eontribote  to  render  it 
more  complete.  I  have  endeavoared  to  bring 
down  the  Hteraiure  of  the  more  important  Arti- 
det  to  the  present  time,  and  in  doing  this  have 
made  nee  of  the  excellent  Manual  of  Hahn  of 
Leipdc,  and  of  Bretschneider's  •«  Dogmatik.*' 
I  hare  freqne&tly  introduced  important  passages 
from  anthers  referred  to  by  Knapp,  but  not  ac- 
cessible to  readev  in  general.  In  some  cases 
in  which  Knapp  differs  from  the  opinion  com- 
monly received  by  theologians  in  this  country, 
IS  in  the  doctrine  of  decrees;  or  in  which  his 
statements  have  been  corrected  or  mended  by 
later  inrestigations,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
history  of  the  Trinity;  I  haye  either  stated  the 
opposite  opinion,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  or  re- 
feired  to  authors  where  diiferent  statements  can 
be  found.  It  roust  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  whenever  this  is  not  done,  the  author's 
opinions  are  considered  to  be  unexceptionable. 
It  should  be  distinctly  stated,  that  neither  the 
translator  nor  the  gentlemen  by  whose  advice 
this  work  was  undertaken,  are  vouchers  for  the 
exact  troth  of  all  its  doctrines.  Of  its  general 
correctness  they  are  well  satisfied,  and  this  is 
all  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
The  additions  made  by  the  translator  are  in- 


I  eluded  in  brackets,  and  are  sometimes  printed 
uniformly  with  the  text,  though  more  generally 
thrown  into  notes;  they  are  in  most  cases, 
though  not  always,  designated  by  the  abbrevift- 
tionTa. 

The  translation  which  I  have  given  will  be 
found,  if  compared  with  the  original,  to  be  some- 
what free.  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  as  he  himself  would  have 
expressed  it  in  English,  rather  than  to  follow 
the  German,  to  the  violation  of  the  parity  of  our 
own  langruage.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  text  justifies  a  greater  freedom  of  veraion 
than  would  otherwise  be  Siiowable.  These 
lectures  were  published  aAer  the  death  of  their 
author,  without  any  alteration,  from  manuscripts 
which  he  had  never  prepared  for  the  press. 
Many  passages  are  therefore  quite  incomplete, 
and  could  be  intelligibly  rendered  only  by  a 
copious  paraphrase. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  me 
assistance;  and  especially  to  my  honoured 
father,  to  whose  careful  revision  much  of  the 
correctness  of  this  work  is  to  be  attributed. 

Leonard  Woods,  Juh. 

Tkaohgteal  Semtnafj^  Andover, 
Sepi.  26,  1831. 
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I.  Of  Rtligion. 

J  BLIGION,  nodOTBtood  lub- 
relj,  and  io  th«  wide«t 
e,  is  CDDimonlT  defined, 
0  reverence  for  God,  or  ptdy  to 
The  objection  which 
'  StdudUnandeoaieotheTniod- 
ern  w  ri  leiB  have  u  rged  a^mt 
.  this  dcliniUan  ii  not  impoitanteDDugh 
'  to  require  us  to  abandon  it  Wc  say 
na  n-iio  iwrfoTins  what  he  acknow- 
:p]  kh  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
.  liiul  he  reverence!  Qod,  Of  is  pioui, 
(eolere  deam,  cultus  dei.)  Thus  Kaat  defioea 
nligioa  to  be,  tie  aeknouiUdgmtnl  if  oar  dmtit* 
m  dtdne  commaTide.  It  ia  cleai  that  two  things 
m  essential  (o  piety  to  God— tiz.,  (1)  The 
kaowled^  of  God,  as  to  hia  nature,  attributes, 
tc;  of  his  relation  to  men,  and  bis  disposition 
towuds  them ;  and  also  of  hia  will.  (9)  ASee- 
doDsand conduct corieBpondent  with  this  know- 
ledge;  or  the  application  of  this  knowledge. 
The  Kienee  /f  religion,  then,  ia  that  science 
which  compriaea  eTery  thing  relative  to  the 
bovledge  and  reverence  of  God.  The  hu- 
nan  Dnderstanding  is  employed  about  the  far- 
mer, which  is  called  the  theoretic  part  of  reli' 
{iou,  (yF^Lic;,  )tletti,  *o  AiiTiviif.)  The  hu- 
ms will  is  employed  about  the  latter,  which  ia 
called  the  pmclttal  part  of  religion,  (ra  'pya,  tq 
jOiiiV.)  These  two  parts  must  coexist.  One 
ii  equally  eBsential  with  the  other.  They  are, 
Iherefore,  always  connected  in  the  discouniea  of 
Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Vide 
John,  xiii.  17i  Titus,  i.  L;  Jaa.  i.  33—37. 
Vide  Mnrus,   p.  3,  bibHca  nomina  reltgionii, 

fftJo(  eioi,  X.  t.x. 

The  correctness  of  this  knowledge  of  God  is 

Tery  important  in  regard  to  our  conduct     The 
Haman  mind  is  compelled  to  conceive  of  God 
Ihe  great  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  and  com 
qwDily,  to  make  him  the  pattern  for  imitatii 
FiIm  notions,  therefore,  respecting  his  naln 
■tttibates,  and  commands,  are  in  the   highest 
legrM  injoriouB  to  morality. 
Bat  religion  it  nflen  Dsed  in  a  more  limited 
e,  denoting. .Ail er  the  theoretic  or  the  prac- 
1  either  of  thesi 


specta  a  man  is  called  religioiu.  BeKgion  it  m 
I  which  is  also  very  frequently  given  totha 
external  rites  of  divine  service.  And  tfans  a  man 
who  lives  devoutly,  frequents  public  worship, 
and  observes  the  oidinances,  is  called  a  retigiou* 
But  this  is  a  perveraion  of  the  word) 
which  has  bad  conaeqaenoe*.  Vide  Moms,  a.  3, 


Male,  denotinr  ri^ 
iBal  put  merAjlir 


Thus  far  we  have  considered  rsligion  lubje^ 
tivetg — i.  a.,  in  reapect  to  thoas  who  possess  it 
Bat, 

(6)  The  word  religion  is  often  used  ebjediveljf, 
to  designate  the  tiikole  mm  ijf  daelrinei  rexptriing 

God  and  kit  vnlL  Bat  since  the  notions  of  men 
respecting  God,  and  accordingly  their  piety  to 
him,  are  very  different,  religion  frequently  si^ 
nifies  in  common  language  the  manner  in  whioh 
God  is  regarded,  accordinglo  these  preconceived 
opinions.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Christian, 
heathen,  and  Mihommedan  religion — i.  a.,  tba 
n  which  Gc>d  is  regarded  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Christians,  heathen,  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  We  also  speak  of  changing,  professing, 
denying',  embracing,  renouncing  one's  religion, 
using  religion  in  the  same  sense. 

Note. — The  Latin  word  religio  is  derived  from 
the  old  word  religere,  and  from  the  derivative  r^ 
ligent,  synonymous  with  diligent,  car^xil,  tiriet. 
die.  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  39,  and  Gelt.  Noct  Att 
IV.  9.  It  signifies,  iitarally,  driclnen,  punclval 
eu.     Those  who  exhibited 


zeal  and  earnestness  in' 
most  important  e oncer 
xar'  iSaj;^,  riKgioii; 
called  religio  (the  nami 
q II enlly  annexed)  dei,  •. 


te  service  of  God,  as  the 
,  were  therefore  called 
ind  their  conduct  wai 
of  the  Deity  being  tre- 
erga  de^im.  The  word 
religin,  however,  and  especially  the  plural  reS- 
gionci,  was  most  commonly  used  in  reference  to 
external  worship,  riles,  and  ceremonies.  Vide 
Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  uber  die  Wahrheilan 
der  Religion,  Tb.  I.  Vide  especially,  die  achto 
Betraehtung. 

n.  0/  Theology. 
Theology  is  properly  Xoyof  flfpi  ©(ot,  (tik« 
dsTpotLoyLOi)  and  this  is  either  narratio  de  dee, 
or  doetrina  de  deo.  The  roost  ancient  heathen 
Greeks  used  it  in  the  first  sense.  Those  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  works  (e.  g., 
cosmogony)  and  exploits,  in  short,  the  mylho 
logists,  were  called  ^tdJLOyta.  Pberecydes  of 
.  Scyros,  who  wrote  a  work  enUtled  ^i<tMr|^^at 
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the  first  who  was  so  called.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
too,  were  theologians  in  this  sense.  Moses  is 
said  by  Phiio  ^toxoyitr,  when  he  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
use  the  same  word,  sometimes  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  God  as  a  part  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  oixovo/ica,  the  doctrine  of  his  human  nature. 
Whence  the  phrase,  ^toXoytlv  Xpt^roi'  or  Ilvftr 
fta  dytoy i.  e.,  to  acknowledge  Christ  or  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  God.  Vide  Suicer,  Thes.  Eccles. 
in  verb. 

But  in  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Abelard 
began  to  employ  this  word  to  denote,  particu- 
larly learned  and  scientific  instruction  in  reli- 
gion. He  wrote  a  system  which  he  called  /Aco- 
logias  in  which  respect  he  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  schoolmen.  This  use  was  preserved 
by  most  of  the  succeeding  theologians.  In  the 
•eyenteenth  century,  many  in  the  protestant 
church  varied  from  it,  and  gave  the  name  theo- 
logia  to  any  knowledge  respecting  God  and 
divine  things,  using  the  word  in  its  etymologi- 
eal  sense.  So  Musseus,  Baier,  and  others.  But 
in  later  times,  Mosheim,  Semler,  and  others, 
have  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  use  of 
the  schoolmen.  Accordingly,  when  tlieohfry 
is  taken  in  abstractor  as  synonymous  with  divi- 
nity^  we  understand  by  it  learned  or  scientific 
instrudion  rcfpectinfr  God,  auhiilior  modus  dis- 
tendi  doctrinam  de  deo.     Morus,  p.  11. 

In  general,  therefore,  theology  is  the  know- 
ledge of  God  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  respect  to  correctness,  clearness, 
and  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  this 
world.  And  a  theologian  or  divine  is  one  who 
not  only  understands  himself  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  but  is  able  thoroughly  to  explain,  prove, 
and  defend  them,  and  teach  them  to  others. 

There  is  nothing  in  itself  objectionable  in 
using  theology  and  divinity  (Gottesgelehrsam- 
keit)  as  synonymous.  But,  as  Morus  observes, 
p.  11,  8. 1,  it  is  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  to 
oppose  theology  to  religion^  and  to  understand 
by  the  latter,  as  many  modern  writers  do,  a 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  not  learned  and 
scientific.  Theology  is  employed  about  religion, 
and  has  the  troths  of  religion  for  its  object.  The- 
ology, then,  should  not  be  opposed  to  religion; 
hot  theological  instraction  and  the  theological 
knowledge  of  religion,  to  the  popular  or  calecheti' 
0a/ instruction  and  knowledge  of  religion.  The 
latter  is  suited  to  men  at  large ;  the  former,  only 
to  the  learned,  or  those  wishing  to  become  so. 

What  we  call  divinity  was  frequently  called 
by  the  fathers  yvutai^,  who  accordingly  called 
divines  yyioerrtxot.  Morus,  p.  11,  n.  2.  Divinity 
is  also  called  theologia  sehohstiea^  because  it  is 
desigrned  for  the  school,  or  for  learned  instruc- 
iha;  alao,  theologia  aeroamaiieoj  or  aeademieoj 


in  opposition  to  popularis  and  eaieehdiea^  rel^ 
gious  instruction  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  common  people.  In  the  latter,  the  language 
of  the  school  and  of  the  science  must  be  avoided; 
but  it  cannot  be  in  the  former  without  the  sacri* 
fice  of  thoroughness  and  distinctness.  The 
terminology  of  this  science  and  the  mode  of 
treating  it  have  always  been  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  age,  and  the  current 
philosophy.  Vide  s.  9.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  church  a  systematic  knowledge  of  religion 
is  indispensable  even  to  the  popular  teacher. 
Morus,  p.  12,  s.  2,  and  Praef.  ad  Mori  Epit. 
especially  p.  xiv.  seq.  He  needs  it,  as  an  edu- 
cated man,  for  the  establishment  and  confirms 
tion  of  his  own  faith,  and  for  the  instraction  of 
others.  He  should  only  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
systematic  or  scientific  tone  in  the  instruction 
of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young,  and  to 
speak  in  an  intelligible,  catechetical,  and  popu- 
lar manner.  The  various  abuses  of  the  scien- 
tific language  of  theology  do  not  disprove  ita 
utility,  or  decide  against  its  proper  use.  Vide 
Steinbart,  Griinde  ftir  die  ganzliche  Abschaffang 
der  Schulsprache  in  der  Theologie,  1776,  8to; 
and  the  answer,  Brackmann,  Apologie  der 
theologischen  Systemsprache ;  Braunschweigy 
1778,  8vo. 

Theological  or  scientific  religion  consists,  aa 
well  z»  popular  religion,  of  two  principal  parta: 
viz.  (1)  The  theoretic  part<t  01  ^eoxetxcihwAogf^ 
(Glaubenslehre,)  because  it  proposes  dogmaat 
^fwpr|/iaroh  theses,  propontiones  de  religione% 
which  are  discovered  and  established  by  refleo- 
tion  and  investigation.  Vide  Morus,  Prcf.  p.  ▼• 
seq.  It  is  also  called  theologia  dogmatiea,  (A^^ 
matik.)  For  the  explanation  of  this  term,  let 
it  be  observed  that  doy^ia  has  various  significa- 
tions— viz.,  a  resolve  J  decree^  determination^ 
dinance;  then,  in  the  philosophic  sense,  (a) 
opinion  which  we  have  respecting  any  doctrine 
or  principle.  Col.  ii.  14;  (6)  theprinciple  or  dot^ 
trine  (doctrina)  itself.  Hence  Pliny  ezpreasea 
it  by  plaeitum,  and  Cicero  by  deeretumf  as,  de* 
creta  philosophorum,  Acad.  II.  9.  Many  of  the 
old  fathers,  as  Origen,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusaleniv 
employed  doy/ia  in  this  sense — ^viz.,  to  deai|^ 
nate  not  merely  an  opinion  respecting  certain 
principles  and  theoretic  doctrines;  but  theae 
principles  and  doctrines  themsehea.  Used  in  the 
former  sense,  theologia  dogmatica  is  properly 
theologia  historical  a  relation  or  exhibition  of  the 
opinions  of  theologians  respecting  particular 
doctrines.  So,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  used 
in  the  Romish  church.  Thus  we  have  Petam 
opus  de  DooMATiBus  theologorum^,  e.,  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  &c.  In  this 
sense,  too,  it  was  commonly  employed  by  pro- 
testants  until  the  commencement  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century.  Employed  in  the  latter  senaai 
theologia  dogmatica  is  the  same  aa  theonHtf  In 
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pposition  to  praetieal  or  moral  theology.  In 
e  same  way,  Seneca,  Ep.  95,  and  others  of  the 
icieDt  stoics,  divided  philosophy  into  M«orf/te 
ogmatica)  and  proe/ico/ (parenetica).  This 
ofl  of  the  theoretic  part  of  theology  was  intro- 
?<ed  into  the  proteatant  church  principally  by 
iffand  Buddeas,  who,  in  1721 — ^23,  published 
ir  manuals  under  the  title,  Tkeologia  dogmo' 
{ d  moralia.   Vide  Stange,  Symmicta,  I.  156. 

The  practical  part^  morals,  ethics.  This  was 
nerly  always  united,  even  in  scientific  in- 
iction,  with  the  theoretic  part  of  religion.  So 
ras  in  Melancthon,  (Loc.  Theol.,)  in  Chem- 
vand  in  all  the  systems  of  the  sixteenth 
Qtory.  These  tw^o  connected  sciences  were 
lied  iktologia  thciica,  and  the  doctrines  con- 
ioed  in  thenn,  thcacB^  in  opposition  to  theologia 
tHtkdiea,*  otpolemica,  (critical  theology.)  Ca- 
Ixbn  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ni  the  first  who  undertook  to  separate  doctrinal 
{rna  moral  theoingy  in  scientific  instruction. 
Siaeebis  time  this  division  has  remained. 
Cf.  Moms,  Epitome  Theologie  Christians, 

p.1— 3,  s.  1 — 4. 

y  SECTION  II. 

or  UUSlOlf,    AS   THE    MEANS   OF  THE   MORAL 
mPROTKUBICT    AND   PERFECTION  OF   MEN. 

1.  It  is  an  established  point  that  men  can 

Weone  morally  better  than  they  actually  are. 

Kieh  individaal  must  acknowledge  that  he  him' 

Kf  ean  become  morally  better  than  he  actually 

IL  He  thus  confesses  that  there  is  a  possibility , 

internal  capacity  (Anlage)  in  his  nature  for 

Weoaiog  better  than  he  is.    Now  this  capacity 

tf  koman  nature  for  moral  advancement  is  an 

iKOBtrovertible  proof  that  man  is  designed  for 

iU{her  moral  perfection  than  he  commonly 

>wmjwcs  or  attains;   for,  from    the   internal 

^^ty  which  we  perceive  in  a  thing  we  al- 

*iyt  mast  determine  its  destination.  From  the 

mue  of  the  seed,  we  conclude  that  it  was  de- 

IpMd  to  develope  the  germ;  from  the  nature 

^  properties  of  the  foot,  that  it  was  designed 

*r  walking,  &c.    It  is  exactly  the  same  in  re- 

%rt  to  the  whole    intellectual  constitution. 

^ha  was  designed  for  all  that  for  which  he  has 

^  original  capacity,  and  God  can  require  of 

*iB  no  less  perfection  than  that  for  which  he 

^  designed  him. 

JV^«w— The  true  destination  of  man,  as  a  rea- 
sonable being,  is,  ever  progressive  moral  perfec- 
{koKnatt  as  the  Bible  calls  it,)  and  the 
proportionately  connected  with  it.  The 


*  Rtfmtation  (antithetik)  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
■»  Ui>;t^,  2  Tim.  iiL  16 ;  Tit  i.  9.  Hence  the 
tt^nse  tkeologia    tUnctita,  Uf^^KT/u,    (elenktik,) 
^ikieh  Tnrretin  uses.    Friedmann  Bechmann,  a 
of  Jena,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  phrase,  llto&gia  polemicoj  and  wrote 
^ tMk  imdcr  that  titl&  Stange,  nbi  supra,  p.  1 6 1 . 


moral  feeling  by  which  we  determine  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  morally  good  or  evil,  is  essen- 
tially founded  in  our  very  natures.  Every  thing 
which  opposes  the  great  end  of  man,  or  inters 
feres  with  his  higher  destination,  is  morally 
evil ;  and  every  thing  which  promotes  this  des- 
tination, or  leads  to  this  end,  is  morally  good. 
Vide  infra,  sec.  51.  II. 

3.  Many,  however,  do  not  attain  that  moral 
perfection  for  which  they  were  designed  by  God 
in  the  constitution  which  he  has  given  them. 
In  all  men,  without  exception,  in  their  natural 
state,  we  find  bodily  appetite  predominant,  and 
far  more  strong  than  moral  principle.  Men  are 
either  deficient  in  the  power  requisite  to  govern 
their  appetites,  and  to  perform  what  is  good,  or 
they  do  not  properly  employ  the  power  which 
they  possess.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the 
same ;  for  if  the  powers  which  man  possesses 
sleep  unemployed,  a  new  power  is  necessary  to 
move,  animate,  and  strengthen  them. 

3.  But  man  must  be  able  to  attain  to  that  for 
which  God  has  designed  him.  His  destination, 
as  learned  from  his  constitution,  is  to  increase 
continually  in  moral  perfection.  He  roust  then 
be  able  to  attain  to  this  end.  But  man  has  not 
the  power  in  himself  of  increasing  in  moral 
worth;  he  must  consequently  obtain  it  else- 
where. God  must  have  appointed  a  means,  the 
employment  of  which  has  an  eflScacy  in  promot- 
ing the  moral  improvement  of  men,  since  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  designed  them  for 
an  end  which  is  absolutely  unattainable. 

4.  It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  tiiis  means 
should  be  sought  in  a  merely  philosophical 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  duties  which  natu- 
ral law  prescribes,  or  in  the  clear  and  lively 
perception  of  moral  truths.  Many  have  held 
that  man  could  in  this  way  be  made  morally 
perfect  and  virtuous  without  religious  motives. 
When  men,  they  say,  are  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  natural 
law,  and  believe  that  rewards  and  happiness  are 
inseparably  connected  with  obedience,  they  will 
find  this  conviction,  and  this  hope  of  the  reward 
which  virtue  always  bestows,  sufficient  to  impel 
and  ernpower  them  to  the  practice  of  goodness. 

This  theory  might  be  true  in  application  to  a 
being  purely  rational,  such  as  man  is  not.  But 
it  is  wholly  untrue  in  application  to  a  being 
composed,  as  we  are,  of  reason  and  sense.  This 
philosophical  reward  of  virtue,  and  consequently, 
this  merely  pjiilosophical  conviction,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  prompt  the  more  noble  virtues,  such 
as  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  interest  to  the 
happiness  and  advantage  of  others. 

Experience,  too,  speaks  clearly  agrainst  the 
sufficiency  of  this  means.  It  teaches  that  the 
fullest  conviction  of  duty  is  far  from  giving  men 
the  power  to  overcome  their  sinful  inclinations 
and  desires.  Let  every  one  (^ueaUon  VvuhmM  oil 
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this  particular.  Let  hitn  carefully  examine  one 
aingie  day  of  his  life.  Besides,  does  it  appear 
that  the  great  multitude  of  the  philosophical 
teachers  of  morals,  in  Christian  and  heathen 
lands,  at  present  and  formerly,  are  actually 
better  and  more  virtuous,  with  all  their  clear 
'  light  and  conviction,  than  the  great  mass  of 
i  other  men  1  Vide  Flatt,  Magazin  fiir  Dogm.  und 
I  Moral.  St.  I.  s.  240.  f.  Tiibing.  1796. 
I  As  this  means,  considered  separately,  is  in- 
sufficient, it  cannot  be  the  only  one  appointed 
by  God.  For  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
indicated  to  men  an  insufficient  means.  The 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  requisitions  of  na- 
tural law  and  of  moral  truths  are,  in  themselves, 
very  good  and  necessary.  But  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  follows  that  some  quickening  power 
is  needed  to  give  this  knowledge  an  influence 
upon  the  human  will,  and  a  power  to  overcome 
the  appetites  of  our  animal  nature. 

5.  This  power  to  overcome  moral  evil,  and  to 
perform  what  is  morally  good,  is  to  be  sought 
and  found  only  in  religion,  or  in  our  relation  to 
Crody  or  in  belief  in  God  as  our  supreme  govern- 
or, lawgriver,  and  judge.  This  power  operates 
by  means  of  that  lively  conviction  and  assurance 
which  religion  imparts  respecting  the  will  of 
the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  the  reward  of  virtue 
and  punishment  of  vice,  depending  upon  him. 
We  neither  possess^  nor  are  acquainted  with, 
any  stronger  power  than  this  for  promoting  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  race.  This,  then, 
must  be  the  divinely  appointed  means,  in  the 
use  of  which  men  may  obtain  the  strength  which 
they  need. 

In  respect  to  religion,  wc  find  that  the  whole 
human  race  proceed  in  one  and  the  same  path. 
Some,  indeed,  deviate  from  it  for  a  time,  but, 
in  adverse  circumstances,  in  those  hours  when 
they  need  consolation  for  themselves  and  others, 
they  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  returning.  It 
must,  then,  be  according  to  the  nature  of  man,  of 
which  God  is  the  author,  to  proceed  in  this  path. 
Let  not  the  great  variety  of  religions  which 
frequently  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
be  objected  against  us.  Subtracting  from  all 
these  different  religions  whatever  in  them  is 
fahe  or  incidental,  there  will  always  be  left  the 
idea  of  piety  to  God,  and  of  a  righteous  retribu- 
tion to  be  expected  from  him,  as  supreme  law- 
giver and  judge.  This  idea  appears  among  all 
people  and  nations,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
exercise  their  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  very  differ- 
ently modified  and  developed,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  capacity  of  each.  But,  as  to 
all  which  is  essential,  the  whole  human  race  are 
agreed.  And  it  is  just  this  essential  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  the  very  best  spring  of  real  or 
tupposed  virtues,  and  therefore  the  means  ap- 
pointed  hj  Go^  for  the  moral  improvement  of 


men.  And  since  religion  is  appointed  to  id 
as  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny,  it  iii| 
have  fru/A  for  its  foundation;  for  it  cannot! 
supposed  that  God  would  deceive  man  by  i 
appointment  of  a  false  and  unsuitable  meanti 
Cf.  Moms,  8.  4,  et  passim. 

'^  SECTION  III. 

OF   NATURAL   AMD  REVEALED  RELlOIOir. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  his  moral  go^ 
ment  over  the  world,  and  his  will,  can  ba 
tained  in  two  ways.   Firni,  by  means  of 
Vide  Morus,  p.  3,  4.  s.  5,  6.    This  is  a 
of  knowledge  which  even  the  heathen  p< 
and  for  the  neglect  of  which  even  they  ha^ 
excuse,  Rom.  i.  20.    Secondly,  by  meant 
immediate  or  direct  revelation  from  God. 
Morus,  p.  7,  seq.     In  reference  to  this  U 
source  of  knowledge,  religion  has  been  dii 
into  natural  and  revealed.    This  distinctic 
made  by  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  12,  seq.,  coll.  i.  19, i 
He  calls  the  direct  divine  revelation  yofio(;i 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  it,  and  know  God 
ly  from  nature,  afofiotand  voftov  /iij  txovtti* 
Ps.  xix.  1 — 6.   Here  belongs  Acts,  xiv.  16, 
coll.  xvii.  26,  seq. 

But  when  nature  is  spoken  of  as  a  sooi 
the  knowledgre  of  God,  external  nature  al< 
not  meant,  as  is  ofUn  supposed ;  but  alao 
internal,  moral  nature,  our  moral 
Every  man  capable  of  reflection  finds  (1) 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  nu 
nature,  which,  %vhen  he  reflects  upon  it,  ii 
and  conducts  him  to  a  knowledge  of  its  ai 
Ps.  xix.  1 — 0;  Rom.  i.  20;  Acts,  xiv.  17; 
xvii.  24,  seq.     He  finds  (2)  another  Boaratj 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  himself,  in  his  oumi 
science,  which  distinctly  acquaints  him 
supreme  and  invisible  judge  of  his  thougfatll 
actions,  Rom.  ii.  12 — 16;  Acts,  xvii.  27- 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  illi 
this  division: — 

1.  We  have  before  proved  that  the 
belief  and  assurance  of  the  will  of  Godt 
supreme  lawgiver,  and  of  a  retribution  to. 
expected  from  him  as  governor  and  jadget 
the  means  of  our  moral  perfection.    Vide 
No.  5.    We  might  hence  conclude  that 
would  give  certainty  to  both  of  these 
lars  by  a  direct  revelation.  The  results  to' 
natural  religion  leads  the  few  who  have 
tunity  and  ability  to  understand  it  in  ita 
state,  are  indeed  important,  in  themeelTee 
sidered.    Yet  even  the  natural  knowledgej 
God  of  this  purer  kind,  leaves  men  in  perpli 
doubt  on  many  very  important  points, 
as  they  begin  rightly  to  feel  their  waBlfc;j 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  them  all  that 
which  they  need  for  their  moral  improi 
and  perfection.    What  Pliny  said  (Hial. 
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X.  1)  of  his  own  and  earlier  times  still  holds 
d  re/igionem  maximc  ttiamnum  ealigcU 

num  genus,     Gesneri  Chr.  Plin.  757.  5, 

60,  not.     We  shoaid  therefore  naturally 
t  that  God  would  supply  these  defects  in 

ral  religion  by  means  of  direct  rcTelution. 
must  not,  however,  found  our  belief  in  a 

1  rerelation  upon  an  d  prittri  demonstration. 

simple  question  is,  Has  a  reveittlion  aetualiy 

made  ?    This  is  a  question  of  fact,  the  an- 

to  which  must,  of  course,  be  sought  from 
That  a  revelation  has  not  been  made, 

not  paviible,  can  by  no  means  be  proved  d 

If  the  fact  can  be  historically  proved, 

isasoningr  to  the  contrary  amounts  to  notliing. 

,  Christians  believe  that  the  holy  scriptures 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  records 
the  trae  divine  revelation.  In  the  article  on 
holy  scriptures  we  shall  inquire  whether  this 
fiiion  is  historically  true.  In  the  remarks 
lieh  here  follow  we  shall  discuss  some  sub- 
:U  by  way  of  introduction  to  this  inquiry.  Cf. 
^,  Versuch  einer  Beantwortung  der  Frage : 
I  eine  allgemeine  reine  Vernunftreligion  in 
ser  Welt  moglich,  und  von  der  Umschaflung 
ST  Abschaflfung  der  christlichen  Keligion  zu 
varten  sey  1  Berlin,  1804,  8vo. 
2.  All  history  shows  that  men  have  deeply 
t  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation.  Those 
ititutors  of  religion  who  have  pretended  that 
rir  whole  system  %vas  revealed  from  heaven 
id  positively  prescribed,  have  always  been  the 
!St  receired,  and  have  succeeded  best  in  their 
iject.  Some  pretended,  deceitfully,  that  they 
tere  the  confidants  of  God;  others  doubtless 
^lteved  themselves  to  be  such,  and  ftupposod 
lat  God  spake  and  taught  by  their  instrumen- 
lity.  It  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose 
•  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  riijht  or 
Tone,  but  only  how  it  happened  that  their 
laims  wore  so  readily  and  willingly  admitted 
y  their  hearers.  It  was  because  they  answered 
ae  wishes  and  expectations,  and  satisfied  the 
rants,  of  the  multitude. 

Besides,  nothing  but  positive  injunction  and 
ipohibitinn  produces  a  deep  and  lastinsr  impp  s- 
loD  on  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  TIk^  vnico 
if  natural  law  alone  is  altogether  too  feeble  to 
tentml  the  most  numerous  class  of  society.  Na- 
tnal  law  does  not  sufficiently  compel  the  atten- 
ioB  of  men  when  \e.(i  to  themselves.  And  even 
If  they  should  reflect  upon  it,  they  would  Hnd  it 
iMlitute,  in  many  cases,  of  that  evidence  and 
intunty  which  quiets  the  mind.  They  will  find, 
^Hrefore,  positive  commands,  which  give  them 
1^  certainty  after  which  they  long,  in  the 
it^^est  degree  welcome.  The  conviction  of 
^ning  the  authority  and  direct  command  of  God 

tany  eoaree  of  conduct  has  more  eflect  than 
siioagest  arguments  on  the  duty  and  end  of 
^^n  which  the  greatest  sage  eonld  offer.  For  but 


few  arc  capiible  of  understanding  the  grounds 
of  moral  reasoning;  and  they  will  often  at  least 
suspect  that  tht^  truth  may  be  different  from 
their  system,  and  pffhaps  will  discover  solid 
objections  to  their  own  views.  But  one  who  is 
firmly  convinced  that  God  has  directly  com- 
manded a  certain  course  of  conduct,  will  obey 
the  requisition,  although  he  may  not  understand 
the  reason  and  internal  necessity  of  it;  he  will 
comply  with  the  nquisition  because  it  comes 
from  God,  and  therefore  must  be  right  and  good. 
Kxperienoe,  too,  teaches  that  a  merely  natural 
religion  is  not  suited  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  has  far  too  little  evidence  and 
power,  and  soon  becomes  corrupt,  even  among 
civilized  nations.  Let  a  merely  natural  religion, 
independent  of  authority,  once  become  tbe  reli- 
gion of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  social 
order  and  morality  are  at  an  end. 

Since  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation  is 
felt  80  universally,  the  bestowment  of  it  by  God, 
in  condescension  to  our  wants,  cannot  appear  to 
the  unprejudiced  inquirer  either  inconsistent  or 
incredible.  We  shall  hereafter  inquire  whether 
there  is  one,  amon^  all  the  pretended  revelations, 
which  is  really  of  divine  origin.  This  is  a 
question  of  fact.  In  tho  mean  time,  so  much 
we  may  boldly  assert,  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  have  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  tho  sacred  books  of  all  other  nations  and 
religions.  The  best  among  these  is  the  Koran, 
to  which  our  scriptures  are  certainly  superior. 
We  may  therefore  esiablish  this  as  an  axiom: 
if  a  divine  r  vela  I  ion  has  ever  been  committed  to 
writings  it  is  contained  in  our  holy  scriptures, 

.3.  All  will  admit  that  God  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  made  use  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  in  the  benevolent  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  of  diffusing  over  the  earth  just  ideas  respect- 
ing his  character  and  our  destination.  Many  of 
the  truths  contained  in  these  books  are,  indeed, 
perfectly  discovorablo  and  demonstrable  from 
nature.  But  these  same  truths  were  discovered 
sooner,  and  were  diffused  more  rapidly,  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  means  of 
these  books,  possessing,  as  they  do,  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  nations  unacquainted  with  these 
books  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them. 
How  ignorant  and  unenlightened  on  religious 
subjects  were  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, in  the  midst  of  all  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation !  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Israel- 
ites— that  which  made  them,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  the  people  of  God — is  represented  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets  to  be  this :  that  God  had 
taught  them  his  word,  his  statutes,  and  judg* 
ments,  as  he  had  not  taught  any  other  people  at 
that  time,  DeuU  iv.  7,  8;  Pb.  ct\V\\.  \^^  StA* 
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So  the  New  Testament  everywhere;  as  Rom. 
iii.  2;  coll.  ix.  4;  and  i.  19,  32;  which  shows 
how  the  light  of  nature  given  to  the  heathen 
had  been  misimproved  by  them. 

The  studious  and  learned  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  retained  almost  the  sole  possession 
of  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  enlightened  philosophers. 
Resting,  as  their  doctrines  did,  upon  long,  arti- 
ficial, speculative,  and  abstruse  reasonings,  they 
accomplished  very  little  for  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  most  numerous  class 
of  society ;  though  this  class  stood  most  in  need 
of  instruction.  Add  to  this  the  observation,  that 
it  is  easier  to  find  proofs  for  a  truth  when  once 
discovered  than  to  discover  the  truth  itself  in 
the  first  instance.  The  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  were  destitute  of  just 
ideas  of  religion  before  they  embraced  Christi- 
anity; but  no  sooner  had  they  learned  the  truths 
of  religion  from  Christianity  than  they  began  to 
prove  and  establish  them  by  reason,  which  they 
could  now  do  in  a  more  convincing  manner  than 
any  of  their  predecessors  could  have  done  with- 
out the  light  of  revelation.  Hume  said,  very 
justly,  that  the  true  philosopliy  respecting  God 
was  only  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  Respect- 
ing the  partial  diffusion  of  divine  revelation, 
vide  8.  121.  Cf.  Morus,  s.  8,  seq.  p.  4 — 6. 
Vide  Reimarus,  Abhandluns:  von  den  vornehm- 
sten  Wahrheiten  der  naturlichen  Religion ;  Zieg- 
ler,  Theol.  Abhand.  Num.  I.,  iiber  Naturalis- 
mus  und  positive  Religion,  Gott.  1791,  8vo; 
and  Staudlin,  Ideenzuciner  Kritik  des  Systems 
der  christlichen  Religion,  Gott.  1791,  8vo. 

4.  But  although  natural  religion  must  appear, 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  defective  and 
imperfect,  it  should  not  be  despised  or  under- 
valued.    Notwithstanding  all  itsimperfections^ 
it  is,  in  itself  considered,  a  true  religion.     As 
Paul  teaches  us,  Rom.  i.  20,  we  acquire  even 
from  nature  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  things 
of  God.     In  ver.   19  of  the  same  chapter,  he 
says,  God  has  rerca/crf  himself  even  in  nature — 
i.  e.,  in  the  wise  constitution  which  he,  as  Cre- 
ator, has  given  to  our  minds  and  to  the  external 
world.    Vide  supra,  No.  1.    Through  this  wise 
constitution,  according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  scripture,  God  addresses  himself  to  all  men, 
from  without  and  from  within.     He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  them,  and  leaves  himself  with- 
out a  witnessin  none.  Acts,  xvii,  27;  coll.  xiv.l7. 
Genuine  and  pure  natural  religion  can  there- 
fore never  contradict  revealed  religion.     Such  a 
contradiction  would  prove  clearly  that  the  reli- 
gion pretending  to  be  revealed  was  not  so  in 
reality.      God  cannot  contradict  himself,  nor 
exhibit  himself  in  one  light  in  nature,  and  in  an 
entirely  different  light  in  revelation.  The  know- 
ledge  of  God  acquired  from  nature  is  recom- 
mendedand  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 


:  Vide  Psalm  xix.,  where  ver.  1 — 6  treat  of  tb 
I  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  nature ;  vei 
7 — 11,  of  that  derived  from  revelation.  Cf.  Acti 
xiv.  17;  Rom.  i.  19,  seq.;  coll.  ii.  12,  seq. 

5.  It  pleased  God,  as  the  Bible  represents,  t 
give  men,  from  time  to  time,  such  direct  inetnic 
lion  as  they  needed.  He  taught  them  in  thi 
way  many  things  which  they  might  never  hav 
discovered  of  themselves,  and  which  they  wouU 
not,  at  best,  have  discovered  for  a  long  time ;  an 
many  things  in  which,  perhaps,  they  had  alread] 
erred.  By  this  immediate  revelation  he  con 
firmed,  illustrated,  and  perfected  that  revelatioi 
of  himself,  as  the  invisible  creator,  preserver 
and  judge,  which  he  had  already  made  in  thi 
external  world,  and  in  the  conscience  of  man 
By  this  immediate  revelation,  he  thus  caasei 
the  revelation  of  himself  in  nature,  which  ii 
commonly  too  little  regarded,  and  often  whoOj 
neglected,  (Rom.  i.  21;  Acts,  xiv.  16,)  to  b» 
come  intelligible,  impressive,  useful,  and  Wii 
come  to  man.     Ps.  xix.  7 — 14. 

Instruction  given  by  God  to  men  on  snbjeell 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  and  incapable  of  di» 
covering  the  trqth  by  reasoning,  is  called  panHm 
(arbitraria)  instruction  j  by  which  is  meant  fli» 
ply,  that  we  cannot  show  the  necessity  of  iIm 
truth  revealed  by  the  principles  of  our  own  IM* 
son,  and  not  that  God  proceeds  capricioasly  nl 
unreasonably  in  this  case,  which  is  not  suppot- 
able.  Morus,  p.  7,  s.  1.  When  God  thus  ia- 
parts  to  men  the  knowledge  of  those  religi 
truths  of  which  they  are  and  must  remain  ij 
rant  if  left  to  their  own  reason,  he  is  safd  in  tkfl 
scriptures  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  tuiiif  tk$ 
deep  things  of  the  Deify,     Morus,  p.  8,  s.  3. 

But  revelation  (^at^cpoert;,  aftoxdxv^if)  fB  QM^ 
even  in  the  Bible,  in  a  wider,  and  in  a  moHS 
limited  sense.  Morud,  p.  9,  s.  4.  (1)  In  tlij 
wider  sense  it  is  the  annunciation  of  such  traM 
as  were,  indeed,  unknown  to  men,  but  at  Ihl^ 
same  time  within  the  reach  of  their  miwlK^ 
Thus  ^avfpovv  is  used  in  respect  to  the  knov*- 
ledge  of  God  derived  from  nature,  (Rom.  i.  Ifjp 
and  a7toxa%viftnvj  Phil.  iii.  15.  (2)  In  the  m^- 
rower  sense,  it  is  instruction  respecting  thiBf^ 
which  are  not  only  unknown,  but  undiscoviM 
able  by  the  human  mind.  (3)  In  the  narroiu 
est  sense,  it  is  divine  instruction  on  the  tmH' 
of  religion  concerning  the  salvation  of  BM^i^ 
which  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be,  taught  M 
natural  religion,  and  which  cannot  be  deriftll 
from  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  things. 

Revealed  religion,  then,  is  not  opposed,  b^ 
added,  to  natural  religion.   It  repeats,  con 
and  illustrates  many  of  the  precepts  of  nsi 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  to 
much  that  was  before  unknown.  ,  4 

All  this  admits  of  an  easy  application  to  tUi 
Christian  religion.  Although  the  doctrinet  M 
the  Christian  religion  must  not  be  contrsdiel 
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to  reason,  they  need  not  be  precisely  the  same 
IB  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  as  many  at 
the  present  day  contend.  Although  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  perfectly  reasonable,  it  is  still  a 
foniive  religion,  because  it  rests  on  positive  in- 
stmetion.  That  it  is  a  revealed  religion  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  long  as  the  yet  uninvalidated 
miracles  of  Jesus,  and  other  proofs,  are  sure 
evidence  of  his  immediate  divine  mission.  To 
exhibit  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  constituting  a  system  of  revealed  truth, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

Note. — It  is  false  to  conclude,  that  because 
positive  religion  must  be  consistent  with  reason, 
it  can  contain  only  such  truths  as  are  deducible 
from  reason.  Positive  religion  must  indeed  em- 
brace such  doctrines,  and  such  only,  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding,  and  as  correspond 
with  the  laws  of  our  minds.  But  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  can  embrace  only  sncli 
troths  as  unaided  reason  clearly  teaches.  The 
works  and  the  will  of  God  contain  mysteries 
which  men  are  incompetent,  of  themselves,  to 
explore.  Vide  Ernesti,  Opuscula,  Vindicie 
aibitrii  divini  in  constituenda  religione. 

The  positive  part  of  religion  promotes  the 
mon\  part  of  it,  as  much  as  religion  in  general 
pvomotes  morality. 

The  positive  part  of  religion  is  that  which 
coDtains  the  instructions  which  God  has  given 
m  respecting  those  subjects  in  religion  which 
US  not  demonstrable,  or  which  cannot  be  rea- 
■oaed  oat  and  made  evident  by  argument.  Posi- 
lifedoctrines  require  belief  and  assent;  but  they 
4o  not  require  an  acknowledgment  or  proof  of 
their  essential  truth  from  principles  of  reason. 
The  doctrines  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he 
bves  men,  and  the  other  doctrines  of  natural 
Kiigion,  are  not  positive;  but  the  doctrine  that 
God  has  revealed  himself  to  us  through  Jesus 
Christy  in  and  through  whom  he  will  bless  us, 
ii  positive:  for  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
eonmon  principles  of  reason. 

What  is  potitive  {poaitivum^  ^ttixov)  is  that 
fud  ponitur^  site  doeetur  sic  esse ;  non  quod  de- 
tmatraiur  geomctrice.  The  following  is  the 
origin  of  this  term: — The  Greeks  say,  vofiwi 
it$ip9A — i.  e.,  pracscrtberej  pnceipcre ;  for  a  law 
blaiddown  and  imposed,  and  not  demonstrated. 
Tliii  phraseology  was  transferred  to  doctrines 
[doflroiata)  which  were  prescribed  or  established 
without  being  improved. 

€.  Any  one  who. would  attain  to  a  settled 
Msarance  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
nligfion  must  begin  his  examination  with  the 
Mtrol  system  of  Jesus.  He  will  find,  on  an 
Vipfvjadiced  inquiry,  that  this  system  is  more 
inlted  and  reasonable,  and  more  decidedly  use- 
M^tkan  any  other  system  of  morals.  But  when 
hiSBBW  to  pat  it  into  practice,  he  will  soon 
M  that  ha  is  no  more  able  to  obey  its  require- 


ments, although  he  acknowledges  their  excel- 
lence, than  he  is  to  obey  the  requirements  of  a 
merely  philositphical  system  of  morals.  Vide  s.  3, 
No.  4.  In  short,  he  will  experience  the  same 
difficulties  which  Paul  did ;  and  find  the  account, 
Romans,  vii.  7 — 25,  copied  as  it  were  from  his 
own  soul. 

IIow,  then,  can  we,  who  are  so  weak,  attain 
the  strength  which  is  requisite  for  the  practice 
of  virtue  1  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  answer.  By  believing  on 
the  person  and  whole  doctrine  of  Jestts  Christ ;  and 
in  no  other  way.  But  those  only  really  believe 
on  him  who  are  convinced  that  he  is  the  very 
person  which  the  Bible  represents  him,  and 
which  he  himself  everywhere  claims  to  be. 
Now  the  Bible  represents  him  as  a  direct 
messenger  from  God  to  men ;  as  the  greatest 
among  all  who  have  been  sent  by  heaven  to 
earth ;  as  the  Saviour, — the  Christ.  If  we  are 
convinced  of  this,  we  shall  (a)  believe  that 
Christ  and  his  doctrines  are  the  means  appointed 
by  God  for  the  moral  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  men;  and  shall  (6)  make  use  of  these 
means  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Christ.  Doing 
this,  we  shall  not  want  strength  to  practise  the 
moral  system  of  Jesus. 

We  see  here  what  an  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  there  is  between  Christian  morals 
and  Christian  doctrines,  or  theology,  and  what 
a  mistake  it  is  to  separate  them.  Christian 
morals  are  supported  by  Christian  doctrines. 
Christian  theology  teaches  us  where  we  can  ob- 
tain the  strength  which  we  need  in  order  to  obey 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Whoever, 
then,  preaches  the  morals  without  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  preaches  not  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  preaches  Christ  in  vain.  When  any  are 
convinced  that  Christ  is  a  messenger  sent  from 
God,  and  their  moral  lawgiver  and  judge,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  they  are 
unable  to  obey  his  moral  requirements,  their 
duty  obviously  is  to  follow  the  directions  which 
he  has  given  them,  and  to  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  has  prescribed,  in  order  to  attain 
to  a  full  certainty  that  he  and  his  doctrine  are 
the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  real  moral 
perfection  and  consequent  salvation  of  men. 
Vide  John,  vii.  17;  xiv.  6.  Now  these  direc- 
tions are  fully  exhibited  in  Christian  theology. 

Note. — ^The  division  of  religion  into  natural 
and  revealed  is  entirely  rejected  by  Socinus, 
Ferguson,  Gruner,  and  some  other  theologians. 
Vide  Gniner,  Theol.  Dogm.  p.  9,  and  Diss, 
censura  divisionis  religionis  et  theologie  in  na- 
turalem  et  revelatam,  Hal.  1770.  These  main- 
tain that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  God, 
originally,  to  divine  revelation,  such  as  our  first 
parents  received  in  paradise,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.    The^  den^  i^'sX 
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we  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  which,  as  to 
its  origin,  is  natural. 

The  scriptures  do  indeed  teach  that  God  re- 
yealed  himself  to  men  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world ;  and  much  of  this  original  revela- 
tion has  doubtless  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  until  the  present  time.  But  still  this  di- 
Tision  is  not  to  be  rejected.  For  (a)  many  reli- 
gious truths  which  have  been  revealed  are  dis- 
coverable, and  have  actually  been  discovered, 
by  reason  and  the  light  of  nature.  In  this  di- 
vision, then,  we  have  respect,  not  to  the  actual 
touree  of  our  knowledge  of  these  truths,  but  to 
the  ground  on  which  we  rest  our  knowledge  of 
them.  (&)  The  elements  only  of  many  revealed 
tmths  were  communicated  to  our  first  parents. 
Men  were  left  to  examine,  in  the  diligent  use 
of  their  powers,  the  grounds  of  the  revelation 
given  them ;  to  build  higher  upon  the  founda- 
tion already  laid ;  and  to  deduce  the  proper 
consequences  from  what  had  been  already 
taught.  They  obtained  this  additional  know- 
ledge by  the  study  and  contemplation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  why  may  not  this  religious  science, 
thus  derived  from  nature,  be  called  natural 
religion  7 

s^  SECTION  IV. 

IS   THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF   GOD   INNATE  ? 

The  natural  knowledge  of  God  has  been  di- 
vided, especially  by  the  ancients,  into  innate 
(insita,  congenita,  l/t^vto^)  and  acquired^  (ac- 
quisita,  c7ttxri;ro$.)  The  acquired  knowledge 
of  God  is  that  which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of 
reason  and  by  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
world.  By  the  innate  knowledge  of  God  the 
ancients  understood  an  idea  of  God  actually 
innate  in  all  men,  brought  directly  into  the 
world  with  them,  and  obtained  neither  by  in- 
struction nor  reflection.  Pythagoras,  the  Pla- 
tonists,  and  many  ancient  philosophers,  believed 
in  these  innate  ideas,  (^anteeepise  animo  noiiona,) 
Vide  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  11,  seq.;  Seneca, 
Epist.  117.  This  opinion  was  connected  by 
Plato  with  his  theory  respecting  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body.  He  taught  that  all  our  ideas  previously 
existed  in  our  minds;  and  that  learning  was 
only  the  recollection  of  what  belonged  to  our 
former  condition.  Des  Cartes  also  advocated 
this  innate  knowledge ;  and  many  theologians 
considered  it  as  a  remnant  of  the  Divine  image 
in  man. 

This  opinion  doubtless  arose  from  the  known 
fact,  that  the  belief  of  the  Divine  existence  al- 
ways precedes  the  knowledge  of  any  theoretic 
proof  of  it.  The  conclusion  then  was,  that  be- 
cause men  do  not  derive  their  belief  in  God 
from  speculation,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  innate. 

But  the  mind  possesses  no  such  innate  ideas. 
// obtains  allita  ideaa  by  the  use  of  its  natural 


faculties.  Vide  Locke,  Essay  on  Human  I 
derstanding.  The  soul  may  be  compared 
this  respect,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  aa  \ 
written  leaf,  (tabula  rasa,)  upon  vrhich  a 
thing  of  which  it  is  naturally  susceptible  m 
be  written.  The  mistake  on  this  subject  ori 
nates  in  this  way :  The  belief  in  the  existen 
nature,  and  attributes  of  God  does  not  dope 
upon  speculation,  of  which  but  few  men  t 
capable ;  the  idea  of  God  is  not  admitted  to 
true,  because  it  is  proved  by  theoretic,  specu 
tive  reason,  but  rather  because  it  perfectly  agn 
with  the  principles  of  moral  reason^  with  mo 
conaciousneas<t  or  conscience  i  and  because  it 
demanded  by  these  principles,  as  has  be 
abundantly  shown  by  Kant,  Kritik  der  reii 
Vernunft,  and  elsewhere.  This  is  the  real 
that  the  belief  in  the  Divine  existence  alwi 
precedes  the  knowledge  of  any  theoretic  pn 
of  it.  Speculative  reasoning  must  be  awakei 
and  improved  before  we  shall  begin  to  inqu 
for  the  theoretic  proof  of  the  truths  aires 
made  known  to  us  by  practical  reason,  or  o 
science. 

Experience,  too,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  I 
lief  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate.  The  mi 
uncultivated  men,  those  in  whom  practical  n 
son  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exercised  a 
developed,  have  no  idea  of  God  and  religit 
and  of  course  no  words  standing  for  these  ides 
Vide  Robinson,  History  of  America;  Stell 
Beschreibung  von  Kamtschatka,  s.  2G8 ;  Oldi 
dorp,  Gcschichte  der  Mission  auf  den  Car 
bischen  Inseln,  s.  G4.  The  same  has  be 
found  true  of  individuals  who  have  grown 
in  t^^e  woods,  entirely  separated  from  the  socle 
of  their  fellow-men. 

If  the  innate  knowledge  of  God  means  wl 
Musaeus,  Buddeus,  and  others,  understood  1 
it,  a  natural  capacity  of  the  mind,  (potentia  pi 
pinqua,)  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge 
God  is  easily  attained,  then,  indeed,  we  posse 
such  innate  knowledge.  This  natural  capacl 
consists  in  the  practical  reason^  which  begins 
act  before  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Tl 
natural  capacity,  however,  is  very  impropei 
called  cognitio  insita. 

Some  have  endeavour^  to  prove  this  inns 
knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Paul.  E 
they  mistake  his  meaning.  The  doctrine  > 
Paul,  contained  in  the  two  passages  referred  1 
entirely  agrees  with  the  theory  just  stated. 

1.  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  The  subject  of  this  pi 
sage  is  the  moral  sense  or  feeling  which  appei 
in  all  men,  even  in  childhood,  as  soon  inde 
as  the  practical  reason  is  developed.  Tl 
feeling  renders  it  impossible  for  men,  wheth 
extremely  barbarous  or  highly  cultivated,  wh 
free  from  prejudice  and  passion,  to  withbo 
approbation  of  right  and  admiration  of  viiti 
But  this  moral  feeling,  as  was  remarkod  mbfl 
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lUnds  in  elose  connection  with  the  idea  of  God, 
ud  leads  directly  to  it.  Paul  says  that  even 
the  heathen  (/C17  ifofunf  txt»tii)  hare  this  feeling 
Tliey,  indeed,  have  no  direct  reTelation  (vo/iov) ; 
hnt  they  know  from  their  own  nature  (fvon) 
that  the  same  things  are  right  and  wrong  which 
nrelation  declares  to  be  so,  and  they  act  accord- 
ingly. In  ver.  37  he  presents  the  same  con- 
tnst,  and  in  rer.  15  he  explains  his  meaning. 
They  show  (iv^tCxwrtai)  by  their  judgments 
and  actions  that  the  precepts  of  the  law  (r6  t^tyov 
19V  tofiovf  what  the  moral  law  commands  to  be 
done  or  SToided)  are  written  upon  their  hearts, 

lliia  last  expression  is  frequently  cited  in 
piDof  of  innate  knowledge;  but  it  denotes 
nerely  an  acquatnunce  with  a  subject  so  fixed 
lad  thorough  that  it  cannot  be  obscured  or  ob- 
literated from  the  mind.  So,  Heb.  viii.  10,  God 
wrote  his  commands  in  the  hearts  of  the  Israel- 
ites; and  Cic.  Acad.  IV.  1,  Jiea  in  animo  suo 
(meu^ptoM  habere.  Vide  Wetstein,  ad  h.  1. 
■"Their  conscience  condemns  them  when  they 
io  wrong,  and  acquits  them  when  they  do  right. 
Tliey  cannot,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  the  cer- 
tui  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong." 

9.  Rom.  i.  19, 20.    The  doctrine  advanced  is, 
fat  the  heathen  are  as  liable  to  punishment, 
then  they  transgress  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
Jaws  when  they  transgress  the  precepts  of  re- 
lelition :  for  the  knowledge  of  God  (to  yi%dtjr6v 
n»  Bfov  for  yrw9($  &tw)  is  attainable  even  by 
fa  heathen.     It  is  evident  even  to  them,  (jpa- 
Kpw  iurcv  ir  avtoii  for  avfoc;;)  for  God  has  re- 
vealed it  to  them — i.  e.,  has  given  them  the 
Means  of  attaining  it  in  the  natural  world.    So 
that  even  they  (passing  to  the  last  clause  in 
ver.  20)  cannot  excuse  themselves  with  the  plea 
of  Ignorance,  (f  t;  ro  flvtu  avroi-;  ava3toXoyr;rovi,) 
Tkt  words  rayof— — ^ccor^^^are  paren- 
thetical, and  explanatory  of  the  declaration  that 
God  had  revealed  himself  to  the  heathen,  ver. 
19.    They  show  in  what  manner  this  revelation 
was  made.    The  attributes  of  God,  in  them- 
selves invisible  and  inscrutable,  (oopo^a  avrot),) 
his  omnipotence  and  other  divine  perfections 
(>fori:s),  can  be  discovered,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  {ajtbxtCatuixwsfiov,  while  the  world 
stands,  cf.  Luke,  xi.  50,)  by  the  observation  of 
the  things  that  are  made,  (rcocjj/Acurt,  by  reflection 
vpon  the  works  of  God.)    The  knowledge  here 
spoken  of  is,  therefore,  acquired  knowledge^  (cog- 
nitio  aequisita.) 

The  first  of  these  passages  treats,  then,  of  the 
iioral  sense  which  the  heathen,  the  civilized, 
lad  the  savage,  alike  possess.  The  second  treats 
ef  die  knowledge  of  God  acquired  from  the  crea- 
tioB;  such  knowledge  as  the  enlightened  hea- 
fan  philosophers  had  obtained  by  the  study  of 
fa  ntanl  world ;  for  with  these  had  Paul,  and 
Us  mdeia  at  Rome,  at  that  time,  to  deal,  and  of 
ttmefore,  he  here  principally  speaks. 
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SECTION  V. 


OF  THE   AaTICLES  OF  FAITH  ;   ANO  THE  ANALOOT 

OF   FAITH. 


I,  Of  the  Divisions  cf  the  Doctrines, 

The  particular  parts  which  compose  the  sys- 
tem of  theoretic  religion  are  called  doctrines  of 
faiths  (articuli  fidei,  capita  fidei  Christianc:) 
also,  loci,  from  the  sections  and  rubrics  into 
which  they  are  collected ;  whence  the  phrase 
loci  theologiei.  The  whole  sum  of  tlie  truths 
of  theoretic  or  doctrinal  religion,  exhibited  in 
their  proper  order  and  connection,  constitutes  a 
system  of  doctrines,  or  a  system  of  theoretic 
theology.    The  articles  of  faith  are  divided— 

1.  Into  pure  and  mixed,  in  respect  to  the 
frround  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  them  rests. 
Pure,  are  those  truths  which  we  learn  wholly 
from  the  holy  scriptures ;  mired,  are  those  which 
we  not  only  learn  from  the  scriptures,  but  which 
we  can  discover  and  demonstrate  by  reason. 
Moms,  p.  10,  ad  finem. 

2.  Inio  fundamental  or  essential,  and  unessential 
or  less  eascniial,  in  respect  to  their  internal  im- 
portance, and  their  connection  with  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  trufti.  Vide  Moms,  p.  19, 
s.  3,  4.  This  division  has  been  render^  more 
accurate  by  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
in  relation  to  the  different  doctrines  of  theology. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  are  those  without 
which  the  system  taught  in  the  Bible  is  un- 
founded, and  with  which  it  must  stand  or  fall. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  enumerated  by  Moms, 
p.  8.  They  may  also  be  defined  to  be  those 
which  cannot  be  denied  or  contested  without 
subverting  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope.  The  unessential  doctrines  are  those  which 
do  not  concern  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  which 
we  are  not  required  to  believe  in  order  to  sal- 
vation. Vide  s.  4.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
are  subdivided  \j\Xo  primary  and  suondary. 

We  subjoin  the  following  remarks  to  this  im- 
portant division  of  the  doctrines  into  essential 
and  unessential: — 

(a)  This  division  was  first  distinctly  stated 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Nic.  Hunnius.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Calovius,  Mussus,  Baier,  and  others. 

(6)  The  term  fundamental  is  taken  from 
1  Cor.  iii.  10,  11.  Paul  here  compares  himself 
and  other  Christian  teachers  to  architects ;  the 
Christian  community  to  a  building;  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  the  materials  for  build- 
ing. The  elementary  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  Paul  and  other  teachers  preached  at  the 
establishment  of  churches,  are  here  called  the 
foundation,  in  opposition  to  the  superstructure, 
which  some  other  one  at  Corinth  had  built  upon 
this  foundation,  (i^Mxodoftct,  and  ver.  6, 7.)  Of. 
Eph.  ii.  20,  where  the  same  comparlsoiiiBfoisi^i 
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Paul  calls  the  instrnction  which  he  had  given 
in  the  elements  of  Christianity,  ya'xa,  1  Cor. 
iii.  3 ;  Heb.  v.  13 ;  also,  xoyo$  riji  ut>^^$  tov 
"XfMtov,  Heb.  vi.  1.  Fundamental  doctrines, 
then,  in  the  sense  of  Paul,  are  those  elementary 
truths  which  should  be  communicated  to  such 
as  wish  to  understand  and  embrace  the  Christian 
reli^on.  These  elementary  doctrines,  as  well 
as  the  higher  truths  suited  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced,  should  all  be  related  and  never 
opposed  to  the  great  doctrines  respecting  Christ 
as  the  saviour  of  the  world.     1  Cor.  iii.  11. 

It  is  not,  in  reality,  a  diiBcult  thing  to  deter- 
mine what  doctrines  the  apostles  regarded  as 
essential  to  Christianity,  since  they  themselves 
have  80  oflen  and  so  distinctly  informed  us. 
We  only  need  to  pursue  the  historical  method ; 
and  to  follow  the  same  principles  as  when  we 
inqaire  what  doctrines  were  considered  essential 
by  the  founder  and  first  teachers  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  or  any  other  positive  religion.  The  the- 
ologrians  of  different  sects  have,  however,  been 
always  at  variance  on  this  subject.  They  look 
at  the  doctrines  of  religion  from  points  of  view 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and,  of  course,  differ  widely  from 
the  latter  in  their  estimate  of  these  doctrines. 
How,  for  example,  can  a  theologian  who  denies 
that  Christ  is,  what  he  is  declared  to  be  in 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  a  messenger 
sent  from  God,  agree  in  opinion  with  the  first 
Christian  teachers  respecting  him,  his  doctrine, 
and  the  essentials  of  his  religion !  Now  the 
theologian  whose  belief  on  this  point  does  not 
accord  with  that  of  the  apostles,  is  bound  in 
honour  to  say  so.  He  ought  not  to  pervert  their 
language  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  system. 
Many  decide  on  philosophical  principles  what 
the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion should  be,  and  then  interpret  the  scriptures 
according  to  their  preconceived  opinions. 

If  we  would  determine  what  doctrines  were 
regarded  by  the  apostles  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  preached  by  them  as  such  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  must  consult  those  pas- 
sages in  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  inten- 
tionally introduce  the  elementary  truths  in  which 
all  were  instructed.  Such  passages  are  those 
in  Acts,  which  describe  the  founding  of  new 
churches  by  the  apostles,  that  in  Matt,  xxviii., 
which  contains  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  his  disciples;  and  those  in  which  the  writers 
distinctly  profess  to  give  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Cf.  1  Cor. ;  iii.  1  Thess. 
i.  8 — 10 ;  Heb.  vi.  I,  seq.  The  following  doc- 
trines are  in  this  way  ascertained  to  be  funda- 
mental. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  polytheism,  and  other  connected 
errors  of  the  heathen  world.    This  one  God, 
jvrealed  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was 


represented  by  the  apostles  as  the  aathott  p»* 
server,  and  governor  of  all  things. 

3.  The  doctrine  respecting  Jesus,  (a)  He  is 
the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  (Swr^)  the  Son  or 
GoD,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  attested  by 
miracles.  In  this  character  he  possesses  sa 
authority  to  which  no  other  prophet  could  pr^ 
tend.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  Christ  and 
the  apostles  always  insist,  as  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  1  Cor.  iii.  11. 
And  no  teacher  of  religion  who  sets  aside  this 
authority  of  Christ  can  be  called  a  ChritH&m 
teacher,  however  true  and  useful  his  instructions 
may  be  in  other  respects.  This  doctrine,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is,  as  Paul  says,  the  foundip 
tion  upon  which  all  the  other  great  truths  of 
Christianity  are  built.  Vide  Storr,  Ueber  den 
Geist  des  Christenthums,  in  Flatf  s  Magazinf&r 
Dogmatik  und  Moral,  St.  I.  s.  103,  f.  Tub.  1796. 
(  6)  He  became  man,  died,  and  rose  again.  He 
is  now  gone  into  the  heavens,  where  he  is  ex- 
alted over  all,  and  enjoys  that  divine  glory  wbieb 
is  his  due,  and  whence  he  will  come  on  a  futon 
day  to  bo  our  judge.  (  e)  He  not  only  gave  ni 
ample  instruction  respecting  our  duty,  but  pro- 
cured U8  forgiveness  with  God,  and  freedom  from 
the  punishment  of  sin  through  his  sufferinga  and 
death  (aljua),  the  remembrance  of  which  is  mh 
lemnly  renewed  in  the  Lord^s  supper.  Thsss 
truths  respecting  Christ  are  always  representad 
as  fundamental. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  depravity  and  monl 
degeneracy  of  man  is  always  presupposed  sai 
frcciucnlly  stated  in  the  strongest  terms. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  a  special  divine  instnio- 
tion  and  guidance,  (jtvfvfia  aytov,  ;{^t(y/ieM  '~ 
Ttvivfiaro^.)  These  were  afforded  in  varioM 
ways,  naturally  and  supernaturally,  to  Chii» 
tians  of  that  period,  and  promised  to  those  who 
should  follow. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the    "^ 
soul,  of  future  retribution,  and  of  the  resnno^ 
tion  of  the  dead.     The  latter  doctrine  WM 
taught  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  and  to  thi    " 
Sadducees. 

G.  The  doctrine  of  the  destination  of  mtii .. 
This  is  holiness,  and  the  happiness  proportion*  " 
ately  connected  with  it.  He  only  who  has  eB* 
perienced  a  true  change  of  heart,  and  who  Htm 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  can  shsM 
in  the  rights  and  blessings  which  belong  Is 
Christians  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  forgiTeness* 
Men  cannot  merit  forgiveness  and  salvation  hf  . 
obedience,  either  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastifld 
law  of  Moses,  or  to  the  universal  moral  IsWt 
although  obedience  to  the  latter  is  their  indi^    ' 
pensable  duty.    Paul  argues  this  point  against    '<• 
the  Jews,  who  held  the  opposite  opinion;  be    * 
also  shows  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  no  longV 
obligatory  upon  Christians. 
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8.  "nie  doctrine  of  baptism.  By  this  ordi- 
■ance  Christian  rights  are  imparted  and  assured 
to  all  who  are  admitted  into  the  Christian 
diitreh* 

Tlieae  are  the  fandamental  doctrines  which 
were  taaght  by  the  apostles. 

Note, — The  whole  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  all 
will  admit,  rested  on  the  principles  of  theocracy. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  from  the-New  Testament, 
that  the  new  or  Christian  dispensation  rests 
on  principles  of  theocracy  and  Christocracy. 
Christ  is  not  merely  a  teacher^  now  deceased, 
like  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  other  sages  of  an- 
tiquily,  who  live  indeed  in  remembrance,  but 
who  now  no  longer  exert  a  penonai  influence 
upon  men.  He  is  now,  as  he  was  formerly, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be,  a  true  and  living 
king  (xvjpio;)  and  judge,  (xptr^;  ^uivtcw  xai 
nxpwy.) 

Christianity,  then,  in  the  purely  scriptural 
riew  of  it,  is  no  more  an  institute  for  mere  in- 
unction than  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation. 
It  does  not  rest  its  precepts  upon  the  weight  of 
die  reasons  by  which  they  might  be  supported. 
It  ii  a  divinely  constituted  government^  in  which 
Christ  is  king,  legislator,  and  judge.  To  his 
will,  in  furtherance  of  their  improvement  and 
MsMcdness  in  time  and  in  eternity,  the  hearts 
of  men  should  be  united.  To  his  authority,  as 
kvgiver  and  king,  God  has  given  abundant  tes- 
tiBony.  His  will  and  command  are  therefore 
ie  only  ground  which  the  Bible  offers  for  the 
■eonditional  obedience  to  him  which  it  requires 
•f  all  the  subjects  of  his  rule.  Christ  does  not 
Ueed  omit,  as  our  teacher,  to  give  us  reasons 
far  his  precepts ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  our 
lud  and  judge,  he  requires  obedience  to  his 
^ple  anthority.  These  views  might  be  proved 
'MB  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  dis- 
cuses of  Jesus.    Vide  Matt,  v.,  seq. 

1L  0/  tkg  jitudogjf  of  Faith  and  of  Scripture, 

T%t  analogy  cf  faith  is  the  connection  which 
iBbfists  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
ifeligion  and  the  relation,  arising  from  this  con- 
leetion,  of  these  doctrines  to  one  another  and 
to  the  whole  system.  Intimately  connected 
^ith  this  Is  the  analogy  tf  Scripture^  which  is 
the  connection  and  agreement  which  subsists 
between  nil  the  truths  contained  in  the  holy 
aeiiptares.  The  analogy  of  scripture  lies  at  the 
Validation  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  since  the 
seriptares  are  the  ground  of  the  doctrines  of 
ftiih.  This  agrreement  should  subsist  in  every 
ijiism ;  the  parts  should  conspire  harmoniously 
to  4B0  end.  The  propositions  should  be  con- 
■Mtod  together  into  a  complete  whole,  without 
cfaMBs;  and  follow,  one  afler  another,  in  natu- 
al  sidsr,  without  contradiction.  But  this  is 
MisMdy  iBfiortant  in  the  Christian  system. 

TWphnae  OMilDgy  of  faith  is  bonowed  from 


Rom.  zii.  6.  But  there  ovaXoyta  f^;  riCgtstdi  is 
the  proportion  or  degree  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical faith  or  Christianity ;  like  ^cVpw  ftlottaf, 
ver.  3.  The  meaning  is.  Christians  should  de« 
vote  the  different  degiees  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  religion  which  they  may  possess 
to  the  general  good  of  the  church.  Those,  for 
example,  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  should 
be  content  with  this  gift,  and  employ  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the  good  of 
others. 

But  although  this  term,  as  used  in  this  pas- 
sage, has  a  different  sense  from  that  attached  to 
it  by  theological  writers,  the  thing  itself  which 
they  mean  to  designate  by  it  is  just  and  import- 
ant. The  analogy  of  faith,  as  they  use  it, 
implies, 

1.  That  no  one  doctrine  of  faith  may  contra- 
dict the  other  doctrines  of  the  system ;  and  that 
all  must  conspire  to  promote  the  one  great  end 
— the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of  men. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  justice,  for  example, 
must  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  as  to  be  promotive,  and  not  destructive,  of 
the  improvement  of  men.     Vide  Moms,  s.  6. 

2.  That  the  doctrines  of  faith  should  mutually 
explain  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  be  drawn 
from  one  another  by  fair  conclusion.  Any  doc- 
trines may  belong  to  the  system  of  faith  which 
may  be  derived,  by  just  consequence,  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  although  not  contained  in  them 
in  so  many  words ;  and  all  the  doctrines  should 
be  carefully  preserved  in  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  When  isolated  and 
viewed  by  itself,  alone,  a  doctrine  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear in  a  false  light.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  with  much 
of  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ. 

3.  That  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  systefn 
should  be  exhibited  in  a  natural  connection,  in 
a  proper  place,  and  a  regular  order.  No  one 
determinate  method  can  be  prescribed  ;  and  yet 
some  fixed  plan  should  be  followed  through 
the  whole,  and  into  all  the  particulars.  The 
doctrines  in  which  other  doctrines  are  presup- 
posed should  not  hold  the  first  place.  It  would 
be  absurd,  for  example,  to  begin  a  system  with 
the  doctrine  respecting  death,  the  Lord^s  supper, 
or  baptism,  since  these  doctrines  presuppose 
others,  without  which  they  cannot  be  understood 
and  thoroughly  explained.  Cf.  Morus,  p.l4,  s.  5 


SECTION  VI. 


or  THE   MY8TKRIES  OF  RELIGION. 

1 .  The  Greek  ^v9f  i^tov  is  commonly  rendered 
mystery.  It  answers  to  the  Hebrew  *viro,  and 
signifies  in  general  anything  concealed^  hidden^ 
unkntfwn.  In  the  New  Testament  it  generally 
signifies  doctrines  which  are  concealed  from  men, 
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either  because  they  were  never  before  published, 
(in  which  sense  erery  unknown  doctrine  is 
mysterious,)  or  because  they  surpass  human 
comprehension.  Some  doctrines  are  said  to  be 
mysterious  for  both  of  these  reasons,  but  more 
frequently  doctrines  which  are  simply  unknown 
are  called  by  this  name.  Mvarr^iov  sigpnifies, 
therefore,  in  its  bib)ical  use,  (1)  Christianity  in 
its  whole  extent,  because  it  was  unknown  before 
its  publication— «.  g,  ftt^ri^coy  Tttarcu;,  1  Tim. 
iii.  9;  (2)  Particular  truths  of  the  Christian 
rerelation^.  g.  1  Cor.  iv,  1 ;  xv.51,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  (3)  The  doctrine 
that  the  divine  grace  in  Christ  extends,  without 
distinction,  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  because 
this  djoctrine  was  so  new  to  the  Jews,  and  so 
foreign  to  their  feelings— e.  g.  Eph.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3 ; 
Coll.  T.  6,  seq.  &c. 

3.  The  word  mystery  is  now  commonly  used 
in  theology  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Here  it 
signifies  a  doctrine  revealed  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  mode  of  which  is  inscrutable  to  the 
human  understanding.  A  doctrine,  in  order  to 
be  a  mystery  in  the  theological  sense,  must  be 
shown  to  be  (a)  a  doctrine  really  contained  in 
the  holy  scriptures ;  and  (6)  a  doctrine  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  tratitcend  though  not  contradict 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  doctrines  respecting  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — the  union  of  two  natures 
in  Christ — the  atonement,  &c. 

To  the  above  definitions  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — 

(1)  Whether  such  religious  mysteries  are 
really  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  principles  of  hermeneu- 
tics.  The  mysteries  which,  through  ignorance 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  were 
supposed  to  bo  contained  in  many  texts,  disap- 
pear on  a  fair  interpretation.  They  were  greatly 
multiplied  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  since 
mysteries  were  in  great  request  in  their  day, 
and  in  high  esteem  even  among  the  heathen ; 
they  were  accordingly  attributed  in  great  abun- 
dance to  the  Christian  system.  There  is  ground, 
therefore,  for  the  caution  given  by  Moms,  p.  41, 
s.  32,  n.  3,  not  to  seek  to  increase  the  number 
of  mysteries.  But  this  caution  is  unnecessary 
at  the  present  day,  when  many  theologians,  in 
consequence  of  their  philosophical  objections 
against  mysteries,  banish  them  wholly  from 
their  theories ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  seem 
bent  to  exclude  them,  by  a  violent  interpretation, 
even  from  the  holy  scriptures. 

(2)  Since  we  are  unable  to  decide,  before- 
hand, what  a  divine  revelation  will  contain,  we 
should  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  must  neee»- 
sariiy  contain  mysteries.  Mystery  is  not,  in 
itself  considered,  an  essential  mark  and  requisite 
of  revelation*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 


not  undertake  to  say  befoiehaod  tfiat  a  rerelatim 
cannot  contain  mysteries.  Whether  the  leva- 
lation  which  God  has  given  ns  oontaina  myste> 
ries  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  g  and  in  wtk 
questions,  demonstrations  d priori  have  no  place. 
(3)  The  great  object  of  divine  lerelatioa  is 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  improvement  of  men. 
Those  dark  and  uninteUigible  doctrineSf  which 
are  either  themselves  subversive  of  this  end,  or 
are  wholly  disconnected  with  the  practical  trathi 
which  tend  to  promote  it,  do  not  belong,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  the  system  of  revealed  religion.  But 
of  such  a  character  are  not  the  myateriea  of  the 
Christian  religion !  They  stand  throughout  ia 
so  close  a  connection  with  the  most  clear  ani 
practical  truths,  that  removing  them  would  naF 
der  these  truths  very  different  from  what  thef  . 
are  exhibited  to  be  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Hm 
mystery  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  for  ex- 
ample, stands  in  close  connection  with  what  we 
are  taught  respecting  Christ,  and  respecting  our 
duties  and  relations  to  God ;  and  to  remove  this 
mystery  would  render  our  duties  and  relatioaa 
to  God  essentially  different  from  what  they  aia 
represented  in  the  New  Testament.  This  8Uf>^ 
gests  the  important  rule:  toeonnderikemytUh 
ries  of  the  Christian  religion  not  as  solitary 


isolated,  but  as  connected  with  the  other  truiks  r^ 
veakd  in  the  holy  scriptures, 

(4)  The  reason  of  the  mystery  and  obseurity 
which  covers  many  of  the  doctrines  revealed  vk 
the  Bible  is,  that  the  great  first  principles  upo« 
which  these  doctrines  rest  lie  beyond  the  ciida 
of  our  vision,  in  the  sphere  of  spirit^  with  whiek 
we  have  only  a  very  imperfect  acquaintanca* 
This  is  the  case  with  the  mysteries  of  the  work 
of  redemption, — God  and  man  united  in  one 
person, — God  reconciled  with  man  through  tht 
innocent  death  of  his  own  Son,  &c.  Could  wa 
rise  above  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  underalaiid 
the  great  principles  upon  which  these  doctrinal 
rest,  we  should  doubtless  find  them  clear,  oo^ 
sistent,  and  connected,  and  lose  all  our  auspi* 
cions  concerning  them.  Even  among  the  objecti 
of  our  senses  there  are  many  things  of  which  wt 
cannot  see  the  reason,  and  yet  cannot  doubt  ihn 
reality.  How  many  more,  then,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  which  is  almost  inaccessible  to  us  in  oar 
present  state ! 

(5)  Since  these  objects  lie  so  wholly  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  confined  aa  thsf 
are  within  the  horizon  of  sense;  the  human un* 
derstanding,  in  its  present  circumstances,  shonU 
abstain  from  anxious  inquiry  after  their  internal 
and  essential  nature.  On  these  subjects  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  modest,  and  to  remain  contented 
with  the  information  which  the  holy  scriptuiM 
have  given  us.  A  proud  and  inquisitive  apiri^ 
on  subjects  like  these,  always  leads  to  hurtfid 
results.    We  are  taught  by  the  Bible,  that  Wt 
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etn  nerer  fully  comprehend  the  objects  which 
lie  beyond  the  circle  of  our  bodily  Tision,  and 
that  yet  we  must  belicTe  in  them,  notwithstand- 
ing all  objections,  as  far  as  they  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  effectual  means  of  promoting  our 
holiness  or  moral  improrement.  We  must  be- 
iiere  in  Christ,  as  Redeemer  and  Sariour;  in 
God,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  we 
most  make  a  practical  use  of  these  doctrines  for 
the  end  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Christ, 
however  unable  we  may  be  to  understand  their 
gRwnds  and  internal  connection. 

(6)  Religion,  as  we  may  conclude  from  all 
llat  has  been  said,  is  a  necessary  result  from  the 
principles  of  human  reason.  It  therefore  rests 
ipon  a  faith,  which  is  grounded  on  these  prin- 
ciples of  reason ;  otherwise  it  would  be  super- 
stition. The  g^reat  inquiry,  then,  on  this  subject, 
it,  whflther  this  faith  is  rational^  conformed  to 
ihe  laws  of  our  thinking  nature,  and  such  that 
ve  ean  justify  it  to  ourselves  and  others.  And 
tUs  faith  will  be  rational,  if  it  is  not  contradic- 
loiy  to  reason  and  morals.  If  it  be  contradic- 
loiy  to  either  of  these,  we  can  neither  justify  it 
h  oarselTes  nor  find  grounds  on  which  to  coro- 
lend  it  to  others.  This  faith,  then,  may  be  ra- 
iKmal,  whether  the  doctrines  to  be  believed  are 
mtpnhennble  or  not.  This  is  a  point  not  at  all 
•teotial  to  the  reasonableness  of  faith ;  because 
ie  objects  of  this  religious  faith  belong  to  the 
ipiritual  worid,  and  are,  therefore,  from  the  very 
litnre  of  the  case,  incomprehensible  to  man. 
The  enmprehennbieness  of  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
|ioo  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  criterion  by 
vhich  their  truth  is  to  be  determined,  as  has  been 
4oiie  erroneously  by  many  modern  philosophers 
sad  theologians.  Proceeding  on  the  principle, 
that  every  thing  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  which 
was  incomprehensible  must  be  explained  away  or 
njected,  they  came  at  last,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  to  renounce  all  religion, 
ntaral  as  well  as  revealed ;  or,  at  best,  to  leave 
only  the  name  of  it  behind.  The  nature  of  God 
ii,  and  mast  ever  remain,  wholly  incomprehen- 
nble.  We  know  not  what  he  is  in  himself,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  he  acts.  And  we  may  say 
the  same  even  with  respect  to  our  own  souls.  If 
we  consider  this,  we  shall  easily  see  that  we 
mii«t  either  give  up  the  eomprehentibieness  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion  as  the  criterion  of  their  truth, 
or  wholly  renounce  religion.  As  we  have  in- 
timated above,  religion  is  a  product  of  our  moral 
mure.  It  is  eminently  a  concern  of  the  heart ; 
lid  we  believe  in  its  truths  because  they  inilu- 
mee  oor  hearts.  If  we  withheld  our  assent  to 
ike  troths  of  religion  till  we  could  comprehend 
we  should  never  believe;  but,  as  human 
is  constituted,  we  firmly  believe,  not  be- 
tmm  we  folly  onderstand,  but  because  we  deep- 
IjM. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  41,  43 ;  s.  33,  33. 


SECTION  VII. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES,  REASON,  AND  TRADITION,  AS 
SOURCES  OF  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINES. 

L  Of  the  Uh  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

The  Bible  is  the  proper  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  those  truths  of  religion  which  Christians 
receive  as  revealed.  The  New  Testament  is  the 
more  immediate  source  of  the  Christian  system ; 
not  exclusively,  however,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  which  constant  reference  is  made,  and  which 
is  always  presupposed,  in  the  New. 

If  any  teacher  who  lived  before  our  own  times 
left  written  monuments  behind,  these  are  the 
surest  sources  from  which  we  can  learn  what  his 
opinions  and  doctrines  were.  If  he  himself 
wrote  nothing,  the  writings  of  his  disciples  and 
familiar  friends  are  our  best  authority.  Our 
knowledge  will  be  more  easy  and  sure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  completeness  of  these 
written  records.  The  writings  of  disciples  who 
were  contemporary  with  their  teacher,  and  his 
personal  friends,  are  far  more  important  in  ascer- 
taining his  principles  than  the  writings  of  later 
followers,  who  are  apt  to  introduce  opinions 
foreign  to  the  system  which  they  undertake  to 
exhibit.  Socrates  wrote  nothing  himself;  but 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  others  of  his  early  dis- 
ciples, wrote  abundantly  respecting  him  and  his 
doctrine.  The  disciples  of  these  men  styled 
themselves,  still,  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and 
continued  to  expound  his  system,  but  they  as- 
cribed to  him  many  opinions  which  he  did  not 
profess.  All  this  is  applicable  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Jesus  wrote  nothing  himself:  but 
many  of  his  early  disciples  left  records  respect- 
ing him  which  are  collected  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. If  these  records  are  truly  the  produc- 
tions of  those  disciples  of  Jesus  whose  names 
they  bear  (the  proof  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  Article  on  the  holy  scriptures),  they  furnish, 
doubtless,  the  most  authentic  information  which 
we  can  possess  respecting  the  doctrines  which 
Jesus  himself  taught,  and  wished  his  disciples 
to  teach.  The  writings  of  the  apostoliral  fa- 
thers, the  followers  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ,  are  of  inferior  authority ;  and  still  less 
authentic  are  the  traditions  transmitted  orally 
in  the  church.  * 

If  it  is  true  that  Jesus  is,  what  these  writings 
affirm  him  to  be,  a  teacher  divinely  commis- 
sioned, and  the  greatest  among  all  whom  God 
has  sent  into  the  world ;  and  if  the  books  of  the 
i  New  Testament  were  composed  under  that  pe- 
culiar divine  guidance,  called  inspiration,  then 
we  must  admit  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  contained  in  them  are  true  and 
divine.  These  two  suppositions  are  the  ^owivd 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  symbols  ot  xVve  ^loVeoXaLiiX 
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charch,  that  the  holy  scriptures,  and  especially 
the  New  Testament,  are  the  only  sure  source  of 
Christian  truth,  and,  consequently,  the  only  rule 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  exclusively  of 
all  commandments  and  traditions  of  merely 
human  origin. 

Our  system  of  faith  and  morals  depends, 
therefore,  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles^  regarded  as  teachers  commis- 
sioned by  God.  If  any  one  does  not  regard 
them  as  such,  he  cannot  hold  himself  bound  to 
believe  their  doctrines  solely  on  their  authority ; 
he  must  demand  that  his  reason  should  be  con- 
vinced by  rational  proofs.  He  may,  indeed, 
hold  the  memory  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  as 
he  does  of  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  in  high  re- 
spect, as  worthy  teachers ;  but  he  cannot  feel 
himself  obliged  to  believe  on  their  word.  We 
here  see  the  cause  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
controversy  which  has  existed  on  the  question, 
Whether,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Bible  or  reason 
is  the  true  principium  cognoaeendi, 

n.  Of  the  Use  of  Reason, 

The  frequent  abuses  of  reason,  when  applied 
to  matters  of  faith,  led  Luther  and  many  of  the 
older  theologians  to  express  themselves  severely 
respecting  the  use  of  reason  on  these  subjects. 
Their  objections,  however,  were  directed  only 
against  the  arrogance  and  perversion  of  reason, 
and  especially  against  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, then  prevalent  in  the  schools.  Paul  object- 
ed in  the  same  way  to  ^(Xoao^Ja,  (Col.  ii.  8;) 
or  yywai^  •^ivbJjvvfio^i  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  All  these 
writers  have,  in  other  passages,  done  full  justice 
to  reason  in  itself,  as  the  noblest  gift  of  God. 

Reason  (Vernunft)  is  that  power  which  guides 
and  regrulates,  by  its  spontaneous  action,  the 
other  faculties  of  our  minds  in  the  acquisition 
of  know^ledgre ;  it  constitutes  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  humanity,  and  is  that  by  which 
alone  we  are  capable  of  religion.  Reason  alone 
can  acknowledge  and  receive  the  truths  of  either 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  and  give  them  an 
influence  upon  the  human  will.  Vide  s.  6,  No.  6. 
It  is  therefore  always  mentioned  with  respect  in 
the  Bible;  and  the  use  of  it,  in  the  study  and 
examination  of  religious  truth,  always  recom- 
mended. Cf.  Rom.  i.  20;  Psalm  xix.;  Isaiah, 
xl.  xli.  Indeed,  the  use  of  reason  is  presup- 
posed in  a  revelation;  since  without  the  use  of 
reason  we  should  be  incapable  of  enjoying  a 
revelation.  It  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  in  the  use  of  unaided  reason;  and  this 
very  revelation  cautions  us  against  the  two  ex- 
tremes, of  relying  wholly  upon  reason  for  our 
knowledge,  and  of  neglecting  the  use  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

Human  reason,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  is  not 


the  only  source  of  the  truths  of  religion ;  whic 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  nalw 
alone.  None  but  the  raiionalisl  would  pretaik 
that  the  only  sources  of  our  religious  knowledg 
were  the  nature  of  our  own  minds,  and  of  th 
external  world.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that,  i 
respect  to  objects  of  the  spiritual  world,  whic 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  whic 
could  not  be  known  except  from  revelatioD  o 
history ;  reason  is  merely  the  instrument  of  on 
knowledge.  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  neglec 
to  use  reason  as  the  instrument  of  our  know 
ledge  of  the  objects  of  revelation.  On  the  eoi 
trary,  we  are  sacredly  bound  to  employ  on 
reason  in  examining  the  credibility  of  the  hii 
tory  of  revelation,  and  the  correctness  of  th 
facts  gathered  by  experience,  and  in  discoverin; 
and  estimating  the  suitableness  and  sacrednei 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us. 

Reason  may  properly  be  used,  as  the  instn 
ment  of  our  knowledgre  of  revealed  truth,  in  th 
following  particulars : — viz., 

1.  In  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  arg% 
ments  in  support  of  these  truths,  and  of  remd 
flowing  from  them,  (a)  The  proof  of  man 
doctrines  which  are  clearly  revealed  is  not  dti 
tinctly  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  thrown  upo 
reason.  The  proof  of  the  divine  existence,  b 
example,  is  not  drawn  out  in  the  Bible,  bati 
presupposed,  (b)  Proofs,  auxiliary  to  thoi 
given  in  the  scriptures,  may  be  suggested  h^ 
reason  in  favour  of  the  artieuli  mixti ;  tbepn 
vidence  of  God,  &c.  (c)  Without  the  use  o 
reason  we  cannot  ascertain  the  truth  of  Chill 
tianity,  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  then 
cred  books,  their  divine  authority,  or  the  mlK 
by  which  they  should  be  interpreted,  (jd)  Wl 
must  employ  our  reason  in  developing  mnA 
doctrines  as  are  not  distinctly  expressed,  bi 
only  implied,  in  the  holy  scriptures.  ReasM 
may  be  further  employed. 

2.  In  the  exhibition  and  sialement  of  the  tmtJM 
of  revelation.  W^e  find  the  truths  of  religioi 
brought  together  in  the  Bible  in  a  loose  and  dii 
connected  manner,  and  must  therefore  makst 
diligent  use  of  our  reason  in  collecting,  airanf 
ing,  and  uniting  them  into  such  a  system  • 
shall  suit  our  own  convenience  or  the  advantaf 
of  others.  W^e  must  also  illustrate  the  tmtk 
excellence,  and  fitness  of  the  particular  parts  oi 
the  system  of  revealed  religion,  by  analogis 
drawn  from  human  things,  by  the  obsemtioi 
of  human  nature,  by  historical  illustratiooB,  an 
in  many  other  ways  which  call  reason  int 
exercise. 

3.  In  the  deftnet  of  revealed  religion,  and  0 
the  particular  doctrines  which  it  embraces  (uM 
rationis  humanae  apolegeticus).  How  mse 
reason  is  needed  in  this  particular  must  appd 
sufficiently  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
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m.  Of  tktuae  of  TradUion. 

The  words  9Capa6offtf  and  tradiiio  are  used  by 
the  older  ecclesiastical  fathers,  to  denote  any 
tnstniction  which  one  ^ves  to  another,  whether 
ord  or  written.  In  the  New  Testament  also,  and 
in  the  classical  writers,  na^olowwb  and  iradtre 
signify,  in  general,  to  teaehj  to  irutruct.  Tradi- 
tion in  this  wider  sense  was  divided  into  acripta, 
and  non  aoipta  tive  oralis.  The  latter,  tradiiio 
oraiUf  was,  however,  frequently  called  tradiiio 
by  way  of  eminence.  This  oral  tradition  was 
oAen  appealed  to  by  Ireneus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  (De  Prsser.  cap.  7,)  and 
others  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  a  test  by  which 
to  try  the  doctrines  of  contemporary  teachers, 
and  by  which  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  here- 
tics. They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  re- 
ceived from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first 
Christian  churches,  transmitted  from  the  apos- 
tolical age,  and  preserved  in  purity  until  their 
own  times.  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  says,  that  an  appeal  to  tradition  is 
the  most  direct  way  of  confuting  heretics,  who 
will  often  erade  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  texts 
of  scripture  by  misinterpreting  them.  This 
tradition  is  called  by  Origen  xrgwyfia  ixxXr,- 
•Mtfrixov,  and  by  the  Latin  Fathers  regulafidei 
(Le.  doctrine  Christians)  site  veritaiis.  The 
ktter  title  was  given  by  them,  more  specifics^lly, 
to  the  ancient  symbols,  which  contained  the  in- 
•tmction  received  from  the  apostles,  and  trans- 
mitted and  preserved  in  the  church. 

Oral  tradition  is  still  regarded  by  the  Romish 
church  as  ti  princijnum  cognosce ndi  in  theology. 

**Sacrosanctacecumenica  synodus hoc 

aibi  perpetuo  ante  oculos  proponens,  ut,  sublatis 
erxoribas,  puritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  ecclesia  con- 
KTvetur,  ....  perspiciensqne  banc  veritatem 
et  disciplinam  contincri  in  libris  scriptis  ei  sine 
Kripio  tradiiionibus,  quae  ex  ipsius  Christi  ore  ah 
apotiolis  acceptae,  ah  ipsius  aposioh's,  apiriiu  sancto 
dietanie^  quasi  per  manus  Iradiix^  ad  nos  ufquc 
prrvenerunt .'  orthodoxoriim  patrum  exempla 
lecuta,  onines  Hbros  tam  veteris  quam  novi  tes- 
tamenti,  cum  unus  Deus  sit  auctor,  nee  non 
tradit tones  ipsas,  turn  adjidem  turn  ad  mores  per- 
tinenies,  tamquam  vtl  oreienus  a  Christo  rel  a 
spiriiu  sancto  dictatas  et  eontinua  stiecessione  in 
teeiena  eathoiiea  eonservaicu,  pari  pieiatis  affect  u 

•e  rcverentia,  suscipit  ae  vcneratur Si 

quisautem traditiones  pra;dicta8  scions 

etpnidenscontemserit,  anathema  sit.'*  Concil. 
Trident.  Spss.  IV.  Deer.  I. 

yote. — ^The  ancient  Latin  writers  use  the  word 
tradiiio  in  the  sense  of  delivery  or  surrender — 
e.  g.  of  a  person  or  thing  into  the  hands  of 
another.  What  we  mean  by  tradition^  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense,  Livy  or  Sallust  would  ex- 
press by  the  phrase  res^  doeirina^  or  hisioria  per 
mmuuM  traditoi^-voee,  if  the  tradition  were  oral, 
taipio  at  kierit^  if  it  were  written. 


Obsxrtatioits  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
respecting  doctrinal  tradition  (traditio  oralis 
dogmatica).  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
subject,  every  thing  depends  upon  making  the 
proper  distinctions  with  regard  to  time, 

1.  In  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostles  was  so  great  that  all  their 
doctrines  and  ordinances  were  strictly  and 
punctually  observed  by  the  churches  which  they 
had  planted.  And  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  these  apostolical  churches 
were,  at  that  time,  justly  considered  by  others 
to  be  purely  such  as  the  apostles  ttiemselves  had 
taught  and  established.  This  was  the  more 
common,  as  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
had  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use  among 
Christians.  Nor  was  it,  in  that  early  period, 
attended  with  any  special  liability  to  mistake. 
In  this  way  we  can  account  for  it,  that  the  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
appeal  so  frequently  to  oral  tradition. 

2.  But  in  later  periods  of  the  church,  the  cir^ 
cumstances  were  far  different.  AAcr  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century,  when  the  first 
teachers  of  the  apostolical  churches  and  their  % 
immediate  successors  had  passed  away,  and 
another  race  came  on,  other  doctrines  and  forms 
were  gradually  introduced,  which  difi*ered  in 
many  respects  from  apostolical  simplicity.  And 
now  these  innovatore  appealed,  more  frequently 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  to  aposto- 
lical tradition,  in  order  to  give  currency  to  their 
own  opinions  and  regulations.  Many  at  this 
time  did  not  hesitate,  as  we  find,  to  plead  apos- 
tolical tradition  for  many  things,  at  variance  not 
only  with  other  traditions,  but  with  the  very 
writings  of  the  apostles,  which  they  had  in  their 
hands.  From  this  time  forward,  tradition  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  uncertain  and 
suspicious.  And  especially  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  the  more  judicious 
and  conscientious  teachers  referred  more  to  the 
Bible,  and  less  to  tradition.  Augustine  estab- 
lished the  maxim,  that  tradition  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  uni- 
versal and  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  And 
long  before  him,  Irensus  had  remarked,  that  no 
tradition  should  be  received  as  apostolical,  un- 
less founded  in  tho  holy  scriptures,  and  confor- 
mable to  them.   Adv.  Ilsr.  IV.  36. 

3.  From  these  remarks,  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine the  value  of  doctrinal  tradition  in  our  own 
times.  We  have  but  little  credible  information 
respecting  the  first  Christian  churches,  of  as 
early  a  date  as  the  first  or  second  century,  beside 
that  which  the  New  Testament  gives  us.  And 
the  information  respecting  them  of  a  later  origin 
is  so  intermingled  with  rumoure  and  fables  as 
to  be  quite  uncertain.  We  cannot  hope,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  by  oral  traLditioiv  wj  \iAQinii«.^QitL 
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lespeoting  the  doctrines  held  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches,  beyond  what  we  obtain  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  genuine 
records  of  the  early  period  of  Christianity.  Les* 
sing  affirmed,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  religion 
would  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
eren  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
never  existed.  And  true  it  is,  that  by  oral  tra- 
dition, by  writings  of  a  later  origin,  by  baptism, 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  other  Christian  rites, 
much  of  Christianity  might  have  been  preserved 
to  our  own  times,  without  the  aid  of  the  sacred 
books  of  our  Itiigion.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  without  the  New  Testament  any  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
would  be  impossible ;  the  sure,  historical  basis 
of  the  system  would  be  removed,  and  Chris- 
tianity soon  become  greatly  disfigured ;  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  example  of  the  Romish 
church,  where  the  use  of  the  Bible  was  limited. 
Christianity  did,  indeed,  exist  for  some  time 
before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  And  during  that  early  period,  while 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  still 
lived  and  taught,  these  books  might  be  dispensed 
with  by  Christians  without  serious  injury.  But 
not  so  in  after  times. 

The  reformers,  therefore,  justly  held,  that  tra- 
dition is  not  (certainly  for  u«)  a  sure  source  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology ; 
and  that  the  holy  scriptures  are  to  be  received 
as  the  only  principium  eognoseendi,  Cf.  Walch, 
Untersuchung  vom  Gebrauche  der  heiligen 
Schrift  unter  den  Christen  in  den  vier  ersten 
Jahrhunderten,  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo;  a  work 
which  appeared  on  occasion  of  the  controversy 
with  Lessing. 

Note. — On  all  the  subjects  which  have  been 
thus  far  introduced  and  briefly  considered,  the 
student  will  find  very  full,  thorough,  and  in- 
structive discussions  in  Muller,  Theophil,  oder 
Unterhaltungen  iiber  die  christliche  Religion 
mit  Junglingen  von  reiferem  Alter, Th.  I.  Zurch, 
1801,  8vo;  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  highly 
recommended  to  the  student  in  theology. 

SECTION  VIIL 

or  THE  OBJECT,  DIFFERENT  DEGREES,  PRINCIPAL 
PERIODS,  AND  BIBLICAL  APPELLATIONS  OF  THE 
DIVINE  REVELATIONS. 

I.  Of  the  Object  of  Revelation, 

When  man  is  in  the  savage  state,  and  led  en- 
tirely to  himself,  he  follows  his  appetites  and 
passions,  and  leaves  his  moral  powers  unexer- 
cised. Instead  of  allowing  his  will  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  moral  law,  he  chooses  animal 
propensity  (das  sinnliche  princip)  as  its  de- 
termining motive.  He  thus  constantly  re- 
cedes from  that  holiness  and  happiness  for 
wbiob  be  was  made.    Now  to  show  man  the 


true  way  of  fulfillinghis  destination,  from  which 
he  is  thus  wandering,  is  the  chief  object  of  dl 
direct  revelations.  Cf.  sec.  9, 3.  So  even  re»* 
son  decides.  Vide  Fichte,  Versueh  einer  Kritik 
aller  Ofienbarung,  Konigsberg,  1793. 

To  enable  man  to  attain  his  destination,  it  was 
requisite  (1)  that  he  should  be  instmcted  by 
God  respecting  the  means  to  be  employed  by  a 
divine  revelation,  or  in  some  superhuman  way; 
since  left  to  himself,  he  could  never  have  disco- 
vered these  means ;  and  (2)  that  his  moral  power 
should  be  so  strengthened  and  supported  as  to 
enable  him  to  control  his  stronger  animal  pro- 
pensities.  These  two  things  are  absolutely  and 
equally  requisite.  For  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  divine  will  does  not  impart  to  man  ihe power 
which  he  needs  in  order  to  obey  it,  his  bodily 
desires  having  already  the  preponderance  over 
his  moral  faculties.  Cf.  sec.  2,  3.  Now  to 
these  two  points — to  show  man  his  destination^ 
and  to  enable  him  to  attain  it^-we  may  reduce 
all  the  objects  which  the  scriptures  ascribe  to 
God  in  the  revelations  he  has  made  to  man. 

n.  O/  the  different  Degreet  of  Revelation, 

Although  the  plan  of  God  in  leading  men  to 
their  destination  was  always  the  same,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  he  imparted  instruction  through 
direct  revelation,  and  the  whole  method  which 
he  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  human  race^ 
were  very  different.  We  are  led  by  reason  to 
this  result,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
revelation  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  instruction  given  to  men  must,  of  course, 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  which 
differ  at  different  times.  Hence  Paul  remarks, 
very  justly,  (Heb.  i.  1,)  that  God  revealed  him- 
self to  men  in  ancient  times  in  various  way$ 
{TtoXvtpoTtuii),  Nor  did  this  difference  concern 
solely  the  form  and  costume  of  the  divine  in- 
structions; it  extended  even  to  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught  Vide  Gal.  iii.  20,  seq.  et 
alibi. 

God  treated  the  humap  race  as  human  instruct- 
ors treat  their  pupils.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  which  is  useful,  and  indeed  indispen- 
sable to  a  person  of  mature  age,  which  would  be 
altogether  useless,  unintelligible,  and  perhaps 
hurtful,  to  one  in  childhood.  Now  the  wise 
teacher  will  withhold  this  knowledge  from  the 
child,  or  communicate  it  to  him  only  so  far  as  it 
will  be  serviceable  to  him,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
will  be  most  intelligible,  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  from  the  easy  to  the 
difficult.  And  this  is  the  manner  in  which  God 
proceeds  in  the  instruction  and  education  of  men. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  at  any  time  have  revealed 
such  things  as  were  unnecessary,  or  would  have 
been  useless,  to  the  people  to  whom  the  revelation 
was  given.  He  must  also  have  so  planned  the 
I  instruction  to  be  communicated  by  direct  revelft* 
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tfon  ai  to  prodnoe  a  gprowing  eonyictioD  in  the 
Binds  of  men  of  the  neeetsity  of  a  more  perfect 
uiatraetion  and  a  moreeflbctaal  aaeistance  before 
they  conld  hope  to  sneceed  in  controlling;  their 
natoral  desires.  Such  a  conrae  is  the  only  one 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  hnman  mind,  of 
which  God  is  the  author.  Accordingly,  God  so 
legalated  his  instmctions  from  the  beginning  as 
to  make  men  sensible  of  their  wants,  and  then 
to  supply  them ;  for  until  men  haye  been  brought, 
by  some  elementary  instruction,  to  be  deeply 
coDseioos  of  their  need  of  something  further, 
they  will  nerer  inquire  with  earnestness  for  a 
oiore  perfeot  instruction. 

UL  Of  the  Prific^  Ptriodi  of  Revelation. 

The  sacred  records  contain  a  history  of  the 
Hmrne  revelatiotu.  This  history  will  be  found 
to  confirm  the  general  remarks  which  have  just 
been  made. 

1.  The  great  doctrine  which  we  find  exhibited 
in  the  earliest  rerelations  recorded  in  the  holy 
leriptnres  is  this :  those  who  obey  the  laws  which 
God  has  rerealed  shall  be  rewarded,  those  who 
disobey  shall  be  punished.  This  assurance  from 
God,  sometimes  expressed  in  plain  language, 
sometimea  represented  by  images,  ceremonies, 
tod  examples,  and  in  rarious  other  ways,  was 
ealenlated  to  strengthen  and  encourage  men  to 
obtain  their  mastery  oyer  their  passions  with 
which  the  diyine  fayour,  guidance,  and  support 
were  connected. 

This  first  period  of  reyealed  religion,  the  ac- 
eouDt  of  which  is  giyen  by  Moses,  is  called  the 
patriarchal  period  (oeconomia  patriarchal  is),  and 
is  divided  into  antediluvian  and  pottdiiuvian, 
Reyealed  religion  was  at  that  time  extremely 
simple,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  and  highly  practical.  All  the  institutions 
of  religion  had  the  beneyolent  end  of  preserying 
among  men  the  knowledge  of  the  one  living  and 
trae  God,  and  of  leading  them  to  exercise  to- 
wards him  that  love  and  confidence  upon  which 
the  scriptures  everywhere  set  so  high  a  value. 
The  more  to  exercise  and  strengthen  this  pious 
confidence  they  were  made  acquainted  from  time 
to  time  with  their  own  future  destiny  and  that  of 
their  descendants,  and  w*'.h  the  great  divine  eco- 
nomy for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  some 
distant  time ;  as  yet,  however,  as  Paul  expresses 
*t,  (Heb.  xi.  13,)  they  only  saw  the  promised 
olessings/rom  afar  (noi^fnJitv  IBovrts)* 

2.  Next  followed  the  civil  and  religious  institute 
^ Moses  f  and  here  again  the  same  divine  assur- 
ance was  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  But  in 
tiiis  infancy  of  the  world  God  found  it  necessary 
to  confine  his  promises  for  the  most  part  to  /em- 
F^ro/good,  and  his  threatenings  to  temporalevU ; 
kecaDse  such  promises  and  threatenings  were 
best  adapted  to  influence  a  people  who  were  as 
yet  extrsmely  rodoy  and  who  derived  their  pains 
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and  pleasures  from  the  objects  of  the  present  life. 
Intimations,  however,  of  the  destiny  of  man  be- 
yond the  grave  were  by  no  means  withheld  from 
those  who  were  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  able  to  understand  them.  But  in  general,  so 
much  only  of  these  higher  truths  could  at  that 
time  be  made  known  as  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  people  at  large.  And  eyen  this  small  portion 
of  spiritual  truth  needed  to  be  imbodied,as  far  as 
possible,  in  sensible  representations,  before  it 
could  gain  access  to  the  uncultivated  mind. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  New 
Testament  teaches  that  the  Mosaic  institute  was 
indeed  (a)  of  divine  origin,  (Moses  being  always 
regarded  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  a  prophet 
sent  by  God,)  but  that  still  this  institute,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Christian,  was  (6)  very  imper' 
feet,  and  indeed  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  the  times  and  the  men  it  was 
designed  for.  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  (fstoixna) ;  Col.  ii. 
8,  20,  et  alibi ;  and  therefore  it  was  (e)  only  a 
temporary  religion,  designed  by  God  to  continue 
only  for  a  time,  and  then  to  give  place  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  scheme,  3  Cor.  iii.  11, 
seq. ;  Gal.  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Heb.  yiii.  6,  et  alibi. 

But  God  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
people  who  enjoyed  this  preparatory  revelation, 
a  sense  of  their  need  of  one  more  full  and  perfect. 
And  in  various  ways  he  deepened  this  impres- 
sion: (1)  by  such  instruction  respecting  the  de- 
sign of  the  sacrifices  and  rites  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitute as  should  turn  their  attention  from  the 
mere  external  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  lead 
them  gradually  to  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship. Vide  Ps.  1.  Isaiah,  lyiii.,]x.,  seq.  (2)  By 
prophecy  respecting  that  great  economy  for  the 
moral  perfection  and  welfare  of  the  human  race 
which  God  would  at  some  future  time  establish. 
These  prophecies  were  at  first  only  distant  and 
obscure  intimations,  but  they  became  gradually 
more  clear  and  intelligible  as  men  became  more 
convinced,  by  a  long  trial  and  experience,  that 
such  a  new  economy  was  absolutely  necessary. 
And  this  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new 
economy  became  stronger  the  more  men  learned 
by  experience  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will,  connected  though  it  might  be  with 
the  certainty  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue 
and  self-government.  Accordingly,  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the  new  econo- 
my which  he  would  introduce,  became  more  and 
more  clear  and  distinct,  especially  from  the  time 
of  David  until  shortly  afler  the  Babylonian  exile. 
The  prophets  now  plainly  predicted  that  the 
economy  under  which  they  lived  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  a  new  economy  would  com- 
mence, which  would  bring  relief  to  the  wants  of 
men,  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 36,  coll.  Heb.  viii.  7,  seq. 

yiote. — A  revelation  of  the  truths  of  religion^ 
in  order  to  conyince  men  that  \\  ^ctM^iiV^  \i^ 
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eeeds  from  God  and  should  be  obeyed  as  his 
will,  must  be  attended  with  such  events  as  pro^re 
its  author  to  be  their  lord  and  creator,  and  the 
creator,  proprietor,  and  governor  of  the  world. 
Accord ing[ly,  the  divine  revelations  have  always 
been  attended  with  events  in  the  natural  world 
of  such  a  miraculous  kind,  as  could  seem  to  the 
most  savage  and  unlettered  mind  to  proceed  from 
none  other  than  the  author  and  governor  of  na- 
ture. But  the  Bible  claims  not  only  that  its 
doctrines  should  be  received  as  divine,  but  that 
the  teachers  by  whom  they  are  published  should 
be  acknowli^dged  to  be  sent  by  God,  as  is  im* 
plied  in  the  word  prophet — the  title  commonly 
given  them.  Now  in  order  to  establish  this  ex- 
iraordinary  claim,  it  is  natural  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  should  narrate  extraordinary 
events.  And  these  narrations,  when  given,  must 
not  be  explained  away,  but  taken  as  they  stand, 
according  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  narra- 
tor; for  the  extraordinary  mission  which  the 
Bible  claims  for  Moses,  Christ,  and  other  teach- 
ers, could  be  confirmed  in  no  other  way  than  by 
extraordinary  events.  Those,  therefore,  who, 
like  Eck,  in  his  Inquiry,  explain  away  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation, counteract  their  own  purpose.  In- 
stead of  vindicating  the  Bible  in  this  way  from 
objection  and  reproach,  they  render  it  a  very  in- 
consistent book. 

3.  After  all  these  preparatory  revelations,  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  the  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  their  need  of  more  complete  instruction,  God 
founded  a  new  institute,  which,  without  in- 
fringing the  liberty  of  man,  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  imbodied,  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, every  means  of  holiness  and  happiness. 
This  was  the  Christian  institute.  Its  object  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  its  nature  and  influence; 
its  authority,  like  that  of  the  ancient  economy, 
was  abundantly  confirmed.  We  shall  hereafter 
treat  of  its  divine  origin,  its  internal  excellence, 
&c.  In  this  connection  we  shall  notice  only  two 
of  its  principal  advantages,  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament. 

(a)  lis  universality.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  adapted,  in  its  whole 
constitution,  to  be  the  religion  of  all  men.  Its 
precepts  are  not  confined  to  any  one  nation  or 
country,  but  are  applicable  to  all  people,  in  what^ 
ever  climate  and  under  whatever  form  of  go- 
Ternment  they  may  live.  Accordingly,  Christ 
commands  (Mark,  xvi.  15)  that  his  religion 
should  be  preached  to  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion, {Ttdavj  r  J  xtCan  \\  for  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  of  Jews  ana  Gentiles,  of  the  world, 
{^tatri^  tov  xwT^tov.)  Vide  John,  x.  IC;  Rom. 
i.  16,  seq. ;  Ephes.  ii.  11 — 18,  et  al.  And  ex- 
perience has  shown,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
timeB,  that  the  tratha  of  th«  gospel,  when  exhi- 


bited in  the  native  simplicity  in  which  they  ap< 
pear  in  the  New  Testament,  produce  the  sami 
effects  in  ill  ages  and  upon  all  classes  of  men. 
They  have  thus  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all  those  who  b» 
lieve  in  them,  Rom.  i.  16 ;  I  Cor.  i.  But  Chrisl 
and  his  apostles  never  laboured  to  make  converti 
in  great  multitudes,  or  to  bring  whole  nations  tc 
an  external  profession  of  Christianity ;  nor  has  c 
whole  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  ever  the 
roughly  reformed  by  the  Christian  religion.  Ma 
ny  thousand  individuals,  however,  in  differem 
nations,  have  been  reformed  by  it,  and  have  b] 
their  example  exhibited  to  others  the  advantage! 
of  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christ;  and  m 
it  will  always  be  in  Christian  communities 
The  tares  and  the  wheat  will  always  grow  to 
gether,  though  in  different  proportions  at  diffei 
ent  times,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Christ 
Matt.  xiii. 

(6)  Its  perpetuity,  (perennitas.)  Jesus  am 
the  apostles  assure  us  that  we  can  expect  n 
farther  revelations  of  religious  truth  after  th 
full  disclosures  which  Christ  has  made.  Vid 
Matt.  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  The  institut 
founded  by  Christ,  unlike  other  religions,  an 
unlike  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which  soo 
pass  away,  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world 
Hence  the  Christian  ministry  is  italled  ro  fiimt 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  ministry,  which  i 
called  ro  xatapywfifvov,  2  Cor.  iii.  11;  cf.  Heb 
xii.  27.  This  contradicts  the  opinion  of  soroi 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  that  a  still  men 
perfect  religion  will  hereafter  arise,  to  whici 
Christianity  in  its  turn  will  give  place.  Men 
tanus  in  the  second  century,  and  many  fanatic 
in  succeeding  ages,  adopted  the  notion  thatthi 
more  perfect  religion  would  be  founded  in  anev 
revelation;  but  some  modern  philosophers  am 
theologians  suppose  that  the  relitcion  of  reaso. 
is  the  only  perfect  religion,  and  is  destined  t 
become  universal,  after  gradually  abolishing  a] 
positive  religions,  and  the  Christian  among  th 
rest.  This  is  a  iavourite  idea  of  Lessing,  Ei 
ziehungdes  Menschengeschlechts,  and  of  Krug 
Briefe  iiber  die  PerfectibilitSLt  der  geoffenbarte 
Religion,  Jena,  1795.  Vide  Meyer's  prize  ef 
say,  Beytrag  zur  endlichen  Entscheidung  dc 
Frage:  In  wie  fern  habendie  Lehren  und  Voi 
schriften  des  N.  T.  bloss  eine  locale  und  temp< 
relle  Bestimmung,  und  in  wie  fern  sind  diesei 
ben  von  einem  allgemeinen  und  stets  gultige 
Anseheni     Hanover,  1806,  8 vo. 

Note. — Biblical  names  of  revealed  religio 
and  of  a  religious  institute.  Some  of  the  mof 
important  are  the  following: — viz. 

rrm,  vofto^.  This  name  is  frequently  givei 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  i 
opposition  to  the  Christian.  Sometimes,  how 
ever,  it  denotes  the  precepts  of  revealed  religio! 
in  general,  as  Rom.  ii.  14,  mS^iot  fi^  Jlxt**» 
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rfi'xx,  Ua^^,  When  God  made  a  liw,  or 
pnblUhed  hie  wilUhe  was  aaid  to  enter  into  a 
tovtnant  or  league  with  men.  He  promised,  on 
hie  part,  to  bestow  blessings  npon  men  if  they 
were  obedient  to  his  law ;  and  they  promised,  on 
their  part,  to  do  his  will.  Accordingly,  dco^i; 
signifies  a  law  with  a  prmntMe,  and  also  the  whole 
economy  founded  on  the  law  and  promise.  It  is 
applied  sometimes  to  the  ancient  Jewish  econo- 
my and  sometimes  to  the  new  Christian  econo- 
my, and  sometimes  to  both  withoat  distinction. 
Vide  Gal.  ir.  24;  3  Cor.  iii.  6. 

The  Christian  economy  is  called  ftCstif  Xpco- 
fov,  pofMf  Xpitfrov,  yofiO(  yctorct^,  ytvtvfia^  (in 
reference  to  its  divine  origin  and  perfection,)  and 
ttpecially  f  voyycxcoy.  The  last  term  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  the  joijul  promiset  which 
Christianity  contains;  but  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  to  de- 
note the  whole  Chriitian  economy,  as  containing 
not  only  promises  but  precepts  as  conditions  of 
those  promises.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  preceptive  nature. 
It  is  also  adapted  to  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 
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SECTION  IX. 


or  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY. 

1.  In  the  apostolical  church  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  not  taught  in  a  scientific  manner. 
All  Christian  instruction,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  the  epistles,  was 
then  popular,  practical,  and  hortatory.  This 
appears  from  the  terms  7^<lf^dxXr^(Jli^  rtapaxa'ktlvy 
Hoftafiv^tta^Hu,  which  are  used  in  reference  to 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  {xr;fivyfia.)  Nei- 
ther in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  nor  shortly 
after,  did  Christianity  need  the  aid  of  science 
and  learning;  and  among  the  first  Christians 
there  were  no  learned  men,  except  Paul,  Apollos, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  versed  in  the  Jewish 
law. 

2.  In  the  third  century,  many  heathen  who 
were  versed  in  science  and  philosophy  became 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  At  the  same 
lime  learned  men  arose  among  the  heathen  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  heretics,  among 
Christians  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  and  doctrines  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  from  which  they  wished  to  advance  to 
something  more  elevated  and  perfect.  In  order 
to  this,  they  misinterpreted  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  parts  of  which,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
bad  become  obscure.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  learning  was  soon  needed  in  the 
statement  and  defence  of  Christianity.  The 
learned  men  who  had  been  converted  from  hea- 
thenism now  applied  the  doctrines  and  terms  of 


their  philosophy  to  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  they  did  partly  from  the  infloenoe 
of  habit,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  rendering 
Christianity  in  this  way  more  popular.  They 
had  also  the  example  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  who 
frequently  at  that  time  treated  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion in  the  same  way.  This  was  done  by  Justin 
the  Martyr;  and  also  by  Pantenus,  Clemens,  and 
Origen,  the  teachers  of  the  catechetical  school 
at  Alexandria.  They  supposed  that  this  was 
the  best  way  to  defend  Christianity,  not  only 
agrainst  their  learned  heathen  opponents,  but  also 
against  the  heretics.  For  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  also,  literary  knowledge 
was  now  becoming  more  requisite  than  formerlyt 
since  the  language,  customs,  and  whole  mode  of 
thinking,  had  gradually  changed  since  it  was 
written.  This  department  of  learning  was  cul- 
tivated with  great  success,  in  the  third  century, 
by  Origen,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 

3.  From  that  time  forward  the  reigning  philo- 
sophy of  every  successive  age  has  been  con- 
nected, and  indeed  wholly  incorporated  by  the 
learned  with  Christian  theology  and  morals. 
The  theology,  of  course,  of  each  successive 
period  has,  with  few  exceptions,  received  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  contemporary  philosophy. 
The  Grecian  church,  after  the  second  century, 
began  with  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  it  next 
adopted  the  Aristotelian,  in  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  western  church.  Through  the 
iniluence  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  after  the  eleventh  century,  became 
universal  in  the  western  church.  This  philo- 
sophy had  the  longest  reign.  The  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  indeed  banish  it  from 
the  theology  of  the  protestant  church ;  but  the 
theologians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  readmitted  it. 
Then  followed  the  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Tho- 
masius,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Crusius,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  others,  which  first  supplanted  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  and  have  since  kept  up  a 
constant  warfare  among  themselves.  In  this 
contest  the  theologians  have  ever  taken  a  lively 
interest;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  they 
have  always  been  able,  however  opposite  their 
theological  systems  might  be,  to  find  argu- 
ments for  their  own  support,  and  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  their  opponents,  by  a  peculiar  and  subtle 
application  of  the  very  same  principles  of  the 
contemporary  schools  of  philosophy.  Thus 
both  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Porphyry  drew 
arguments  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato;  and 
thus,  in  every  succeeding  age,  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Christianity — the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity 
— have  alike  furnished  themselves  with  weapons 
from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz.^  Ksxl^ 
and  others,  down  to  out  own  \\me«. 
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From  these  facts  we  should  learn  that  philo- 
sophy can  never  afford  a  permanent  basis  for 
theology,  and  should  never  be  relied  upon  as  a 
sure  pillar  of  a  thi^ologrical  system.  Those  who 
found  their  belief^  upon  philosophy  never  have 
any  thing  firm  and  abiding.  As  soon  as  the 
system  which  they  had  adopted  gives  place  to 
another,  the  opinions  which  they  before  regarded 
as  true  have  no  longer  any  evidence,  and  their 
faith  founders  like  a  ship  which  the  storm  has 
torn  from  its  anchor.  The  belief  which  rested 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  till  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  was  undermined  when 
Kant  prevailed;  and  the  belief  which  rested 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant  till  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred, was  undermined  when  Fichte  and 
Schelling  prevailed.  The  same  fate  will,  doubt- 
less, hereafter  attend  every  belief  which  rests 
upon  a  merely  philosophical  basis. 

4.  Particular  portions  of  theology  had  been 
discussed  in  a  scientific  manner,  from  time  to 
time,  ever  since  the  second  century;  so  that 
abundant  materials  were  soon  furnished  for  the 
composition  of  a  complete  system  of  theology : 
they  only  needed  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and 
brought  into  a  perfect  whole.  This  was  first 
attempted,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Isidorus  of 
Sevilla,  in  his  work,  Libri  tres  Sententiarum. 
It  was  accomplished  much  more  successfully,  in 
the  eighth  century,  by  John  of  Damascus,  in  his 
l«^i(  axpi^S  tiji  6p^o5o£ov  rtUttuii*  We  do  not 
mention  the  books  of  Origen,  ftt^i  afx*^v,  in  this 
connection,  because  they  contain  a  scientific 
statement  of  only  some  particular  doctrines  in 
theology.  After  the  twelfth  century,  many  such 
systems  were  published  by  the  schoolmen  in  the 
western  church.  The  principal  among  these 
were,  Theologia  Christiana,  by  Abelard,  and 
Libri  quatuor  Sententiarum,  by  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  doctrines  (sententiae)  of  these  sys- 
tems were  taken  from  Augustine  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  connected  and  illus- 
trated in  the  method  and  phraseology  of  Aris- 
totle. 

5.  The  application  of  learning  to  religion  is 
so  far  from  being  objectionable  in  itself  consi- 
dered, that  it  has  become  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  teachers  of  relig^ion.  But  they  have 
been  at  variance  on  this  subject  from  the  first; 
since  there  were  always  some  to  whom  this  ne- 
cessity was  not  very  obvious,  and  who  perceived, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  learning  was  often  and 
greatly  abused  in  religious  instruction. 

(a)  There  always  were  learned  theologians 
who  treated  the  truths  of  religion  as  if  they  were 
given  for  no  other  purpose  than  speculation,  and 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  turned  away  the  at- 
tention of  their  pupils  from  the  great  object  to 
which  it  should  have  been  directed — the  prac- 
tieal  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
^^ej  taagrbt  their  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge, 


as  Seneca  says,  not  for  Kft^  but  for  the  uhoolt 
and,  consequently,  many  even  of  those  who  were 
designed  to  teach  the  common  people  and  the 
young  in  the  duties  of  religion  aicquired  an  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  practical.  That  such  should 
be  the  result  of  this  course  must  appear  almost 
inevitable,  if  we  consider  how  common  a  fault  it 
is  with  young  men  of  liberal  education  to  feel  a 
distaste  for  whatever  is  merely  practical,  and  a> 
strong  inclination  to  speculation.  If  academical 
teachers  live  in  mere  speculation,  as  too  many 
of  them  do,  they  will  infuse  this  disposition  into 
their  hearers  and  readers,  who  will  again  infuse 
it  into  others,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
common  people.  It  was  common  for  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  this  way  to  assume  an  ex- 
tremely authoritative  and  dogmatical  tone ;  for 
there  is  no  other  pride  which  can  compare  with 
the  pedant's  pride  of  reason.  These  theological 
teachers,  in  their  devotion  to  the  philosophy  to 
which  they  had  once  pledged  themselves,  either 
wholly  neglected  the  scriptures,  or  so  inter- 
preted them  as  to  render  them  consistent,  if  pos- 
sible, with  their  own  preconceived  philosophical 
opinions.  This  fault  is  chargeable  upon  the 
schoolmen  of  former  times,  and  upon  too  many 
teachers  of  religion  at  the  present  day. 

{h)  In  opposition  to  such  theologians,  who 
composed  what  may  be  called  lYiQ  scholastic  party, 
there  always  were  others,  who  composed  what 
may  be  called  the  ascetic  party.  They  insisted 
upon  the  personal  application  of  known  truths  for 
the  purposes  of  piety,  rejected  every  thing  which 
interfered  with  practical  religion,  and  regarded 
theological  study  as  important  only  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  this  end.  But  some  amonsr  them 
fell  into  extravagant  and  fanatical  notions,  and 
pronounced  an  unconditional  sentence  against 
all  learning  of  whatever  kind.  Such  were  some 
of  the  my  sties  f  as  they  are  called,  who  appeared, 
even  in  the  western  church,  especially  after  the 
eleventh  century,  in  opposition  to  the  schoolmen. 
The  mystics  have  been  divided,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  into 
puri  and  mixti.  The  mystici  puri,  as  the  more 
moderate  and  unprejudiced  of  the  ascetic  party 
were  called,  blamed  only  the  abuse  of  philosophy 
and  learning,  and  wished  to  have  them  regarded, 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  the  roeansof 
a  more  important  end.  To  this  class  belonged 
the  Waldenses,  Wickliffites,  and  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren;  and,  in  more  modem 
times,  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  protestant  church, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener,  and  the  first 
theologians  of  Halle,  who  were  of  his  school. 

The  state  of  theology  during  particular  pe- 
riods, and  especially  in  modern  times,  is  exhi- 
bited in  ecclesiastical  history. 

6.  The  course  of  theological  study  to  be  pur^ 
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toed  by  the  etodent,  with  special  reference  to 
the  circamstancee  of  our  own  times. 

(1)  Since  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  true 
ground  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  they  are  of  a  ptmtive  nature, 
(Tide  s.  7,)  the  study  of  theology  must  com- 
mence with  the  Bible.  The  truth  of  the  maxim, 
tiadogtu  in  aeriptttru  fuudtur^  cannot  be  contro- 
Terted.  The  first  business  of  the  theologian  is, 
to  search  and  discoyer,  in  the  use  of  his  ezege- 
tieal  helps,  the  sense  of  the  passages  upon 
which  the  proof  of  any  doctrine  depends.  He 
should  then  faithfully  exhibit  the  doctrine  itself, 
as  diawn  from  these  texts,  without  any  addition 
or  diminution.  He  should  entirely  forget,  while 
thus  engaged,  what  ancient  and  modern  teachers 
have  said  respecting  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  result  which  shall  be 
purely  scriptural, 

(2)  When  he  has  done  this,  he  may  arrange 
the  doctrines  which  he  has  thus  discovered  in 
soch  an  order  as  shall  suit  his  main  design,  and 
defend,  confirm,  and  illustrate  them  by  what- 
ever he  can  draw  for  this  purpose  from  philo- 
sophy, history,  or  other  departments  of  learning. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  theologian  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  any  doc- 
trioe  is  expressly  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  how  moch  of  it  is  merely  derived  from  them 
bj  inference,  or  added  by  men  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  or  illustration. 

(3)  The  theologian  should  always  be  careful 
to  notice  the  praetieal  influence  of  the  several 
doctrines  of  theology,  and  of  the  particular  pro- 
positions of  which  they  are  composed.  He 
should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  suggest  advice, 
in  passing,  respecting  the  proper  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  truths  of  religion  before  a  popular 
usembly ;  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  people  need  to  be  taught  how 
they  may  enter  into  the  views  and  understand 
the  wants  of  hearers  of  a  far  different  intellec- 
tual culture  from  their  own.  A  modern  theolo- 
gian has  well  remarked,  that  most  of  the  stu- 
dents of  theologry  know  no  better  than  to  address 
a  promiscuous  audience  on  the  various  subjects 
of  religion  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  them- 
Mlfes,  as  educated  men,  have  been  addressed 
for  their  own  conviction  by  their  theological  in- 
structor. The  necessity  of  such  advice  to  po- 
palar  teachers  of  religion  is  apparent,  from  con- 
sidering that  they  are  often  wholly  destitute  of 
a  deep  internal  conviction  and  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  truths  which  they  are  expected  to 
leach  to  others.  It  cannot  be  said  with  respect 
to  them,  peetut  ett  quod  dtMertosfacit.  The  want 
of  this  personal  experience  cannot  be  made  good 
hy  any  thing  else;  the  teacher  of  religion  can 
never  be  qu^ified  for  his  office  if  he  has  not  felt, 
^rith  joy  in  his  own  heart,  the  trulh  of  the  doc- 
tiiiMS  to  which  his  understanding  has  assented. 


(4)  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that 
the  circumstances  of  our  age  require  that  the 
history  of  doetrina  should  be  connected  with  the 
study  of  theology.  Many  attempts  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  to  produce  a  complete  history 
of  doctrines,  which,  however,  must  prove  un- 
successful until  the  particular  portions  of  which 
such  a  history  is  composed  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly studied.  The  latest  works  in  this  de- 
partment are  those  of  Lange,  MAnscher,  Muntert 
and  August!.  The  historical  method  of  treating 
the  subject  of  theology  has  indeed  been  abused ; 
but  when  properly  employed,  it  possesses  great 
advantages.  It  is  useful  in  the  following  re- 
spects :— 

(a)  It  presents  us  with  different  views  of  these 
most  important  subjects  of  knowledge,  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others  re- 
specting them,  and  shows  us  briefly  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  different  views,  and  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  them.  In  this  way  it 
serves  to  quicken  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
of  religion,  to  confirm  and  settle  his  own  con- 
victions, and  to  preserve  him  from  illiberality  in 
his  estimate  of  others.  He  is  often  enabled  by 
a  simple  historical  view  to  decide  upon  the  va- 
lidity or  invalidity  of  the  different  arguments  by 
which  a  doctrine  may  be  supported. 

(b)  In  the  established  system  of  our  churches, 
of  which  no  teacher  of  the  church  should  remain 
ignorant,  there  are  many  philosophical  and  tech- 
nical phrases,  which  have  been  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  various  errors  and  contro- 
versies which  have  existed.  These  phrases 
cannot  be  understood  and  properly  estimated 
unless  we  are  acquainted  with  the  time  and  man^ 
ner  in  which  they  originated.  And  this  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  doctrines. 

(e)  There  is  another  very  important  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  history  of  doctrines, 
which  is  too  often  overlooked. 

There  is  a  certain  universal  analogy  in  *he 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  men  on  the  subject 
of  religion;  like  the  analogy  existing,  for  ex- 
ample, among  human  languages.  This  analogy 
may  be  often  used  by  the  theologian  to  greater 
eff*ect  than  many  logical  demonstrations.  The 
opinions  and  conceptions  of  men  respecting  God 
and  divine  things  are  indeed  very  different;  and 
so  are  their  languages.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  variety,  both  of  religion  and  language,  we 
find  a  striking  similarity  in  some  principal 
points;  and  this  similarity  leads  us  at  last  to 
the  result,  that  even  on  the  subject  of  religion 
men  proceed  everywhere  on  certain  universal 
principles,  which  must  have  their  ground  in  the 
original  constitution  which  God  himself  has 
given  us.  Of.  s.  2, 3.  The  thousand  different 
modifications  of  these  principles  and  modes  of 
conception  are  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of 
intellectual  and  xnonA  cultoie^  vnd  \o  o\2Ki«i  «&.• 
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ternal  cireamstanees  by  which  men  are  aflfected. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  analogy  of 
human  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  is 
roost  risible  and  striking  in  the  infancy  of 
society. 

Knowing  now  these  nnirersal  ideas,  and 
modes  of  conception  and  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  we  may  safely  presume,  that  if 
God  has  actually  giren  a  direct  reyelation  to 
men,  he  has  adapted  it  to  these  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions, founded  as  they  are  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  man ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  actually  the  case  in  the  divine  revelations 
which  we  enjoy. 

These  ideas  and  conceptions,  which  belong 
essentially  to  the  nature  of  man,  give  us  the 
thread,  as  it  were,  by  which  we  may  traverse 
the  labyrinth  of  religious  opinions,  and  ascend 
up  to  their  very  origin.  They  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  and  render  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  revelation  (vide  s.  8)  everywhere  con- 
•picuous. 

The  theologian,  therefore,  who  would  cast  the 
light  of  history  upon  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
roust  acquire,  from  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion within  his  reach,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem date,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
religious  opinions  and  conceptions  of  different 
nations,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  from  all  these  various  sentiments  de- 
duce some  universal  results.  In  this  inquiry, 
he  will  find  the  careful  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment peculiarly  important  and  instructive.  For 
here  he  will  discover  the  germs  which  were 
afterwards  developed  in  the  religions  of  the 
Jews,  Christians,  and  other  nations.  With  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  he  should  compare  the 
writings  of  other  nations,  especially  those  which 
belong  to  their  early  history.  Among  all  the 
writings  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  world,  none 
are  so  important  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly the  poems  of  Homer.  They  contain 
those  fundamental  ideas  which,  in  all  their  va- 
rious modifications  among  the  later  Greeks, 
disclose  their  common  origin  in  the  essential 
nature  of  man.  The  passages  which  exhibit 
these  fundamental  ideas  should  therefore  be  fre- 
quently cited,  in  order  to  render  this  analogy  of 
principles  obvious,  in  cases  where  important 
results  are  depending  upon  it. 

Note, — ^In  the  study  of  theology,  the  follow- 
ing works  may  be  read  with  profit,  and  used  as 
manuals.  (I)  Moms,  CommentariusExegetico- 
historicus,  in  suam  Theologie  Christians  Epi- 
tomen,  Tom.  2,  edited  by  M.  Hempel,  Halle, 
1797—98, 8vo.  (3)  Reinhard,  Voriesungen  fiber 
die  Dogmatik,  edited  with  literary  additions  by 
Berger,  Amberg,  and  Sultzbach,  1801,  8vo. 
(SJ  Stoir,  Doctrinm  ChristianflB  pars  theoretica 


e  8.  Uteris  repetlta,  ed.  9,  ex  MS.  aactoris  emen- 
data,  1808.  (4)  Storr,  Lehrbuch  der  christliebeQ 
Dogrmatik,  with  additions  by  Flatt,  Stuttgard, 
1803,  8vo. 

The  manuals  of  Ammon,  Schmidt,  Staudliih 
and  others,  may  be  recommended,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  more  advanced  student,  who  can 
examine  for  himself.  The  work  of  Storr  de- 
serves special  recommendation,  as  a  rery  tho- 
rough system  of  biblical  theology.  The  works 
which  give  a  merely  historical  view  of  the  yari- 
ous  theological  opinions  are  less  suitable  for  be- 
ginners. One  of  the  best  among  the  works  of 
this  kind  is  Beck,  Commentarii  historici  decreto- 
rum  religionis  Christians  et  formuls  Lutheris, 
Lips.  1801,  8vo.  The  work  of  Augusti,  above 
mentioned,  gives  a  briefer  sketch.  Another 
work  of  the  same  author,  System  der  christ- 
lichen  Dogmatik,  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der 
lutherischen  Kirche,  im  Grundrisse  dargestellt, 
Leipzig,  1809,  8vo,  contains  much  that  is 
valuable. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OF  TIIE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  AS  THE  SOUIICB  OF 
OUR  KNOWLEDGE  IN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


SECTION  I. 

NAMES  AND   DIVISIONS  OF  THE    BOOKS  BELONOIICO 
TO  THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

The  holy  scriptures  are  a  collection  of  the 
productions  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  containing  the  doctrines  and  the  his- 
tory of  revealed  religion.  They  are  the  archives 
of  the  records  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  its 
history.  They  consist  of  two  principal  parts : 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  sacred  national  books 
of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  sacred  books  of  Christians.  ^10^x17  and 
n^'>a  denote  laws,  religion^  and  religiou9  writ' 
ings  f  also  the  books^  or  the  eolUetion  of  the  booka, 
which  embody  all  the  precepts  of  religion,  Bi)3- 
\lw  6ia^rixr^i  is  used  in  the  latter  sense,  1  Mac. 
i.  57,  and  ^aXaia  dio^x}/,  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The 
sacred  books  of  Christians  are  called,  in  distinc* 

tion,  XOAV^  6u3i^^XfJ, 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  hare  been 
diflerently  divided.  At  a  very  early  period  they 
were  divided  into  to  fvayyixutp  and  o  aTto^roV);, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  They  have 
also  been  divided  into  the  historical  part,  con- 
taining the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles ; 
the  doctrinal  part  containing  the  epistles,  and 
the  prophetical  part,  the  Apocalypse.  The  bi»* 
tory  of  therenprkable  events  of  the  life  of  Jesut 
stands  first  in  the  collection ;  becauBe  the  diniM 
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KBfelatioo  contained  in  the  New  Testament  de- 
pends apon  erents,  and  upon  the  dirine  aatho- 
ritj  of  Jesas,  which  was  confinned  by  these 
erents.  For  the  same  reason,  the  history  of  the 
remarkable  eyents  of  the  life  of  Moses,  and  of 
his  times,  stands  first  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  was  dirided  by  the  Jews 
into  three  parts:  (1)  rnin,  ike  knu^  containing 
the  &Te  books  of  Moses  {iuvtattvjcoi) ;  (2)  O'tf^:, 
ike  propkeiMi  subdivided  into  o^3^  n^xcftn^pri- 
ores,  containing  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  d^jttk  z^^posteriorei, 
containing  the  prophets,  properly  so  called; 
(3)  3*3in3,  Hagiogrcpka^  containing  Job,  Psalms, 
ProTcrbs,  and  the  remaining  books. 

This  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  least  the  division  into  ro/Ao$  xou  Ttpo^- 
roc,  occurs  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  Sirach,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xvi.  16;  and  yo- 
fufnfo^^a^  xai  ^tA^  (libri  poetici),  in  Luke, 
xxiv.  44,  in  Josephos,  and  very  frequently  in 
the  Talmud.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  sometimes  designated  in  the  New  by 
the  word  pofio^.  They  are  also  called  upa  ypa/i- 
fu»ra,  ypa^Ku  diyccu,  and  simply  ypa^ri*  They 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  rijrs'tn  D^^tr^, 
Ike  four  and  twenty  hookt. 

The  holy  scriptures  are  frequently  called  the 
Word  cf  Godf  especially  since  the  time  of 
Hotter,  who  gave  them  this  nante.  Tollner, 
Semler,  and  others,  object  to  this  phrase,  as  in- 
convenient and  liable  to  mistake.  It  may  be 
allowed,  however,  if  it  is  properly  explained. 
This  phrase,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  does  not  de- 
note the  sacred  books;  but  (1)  oracles,  predic- 
tions, and  other  divine  declarations ;  and  (2)  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion.  So  Rom. 
ilL  S;  Acts  vii.  39.  The  Word  of  God  may 
therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tores,  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  it  composes 
Mily  a  part.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  used  to  signify  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Bible. 

Cf.  Moms,  p.  16,  s.  1. 

SECTION  IL 

OP  THE   AUTHENTICITT  OR  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 
BOOKS   or  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  word  av^ivtta  properly  denotes  the  cre- 
dibility (d^uMa^fca,  Gloss.  Vet.)  of  a  work  in 
respect  to  its  author.  In  investigating  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  we  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  the  authora  to  whom  they  are 
Mcribed  is  worthy  of  credit. 

We  shall  firat  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the 
geMineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
Bent;  after  which  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
^  the  Old  Testament  can  be  mom  easily  and 
-*Sftrtfirilj  proT«d.    The  proofs  fot  the  genu- 


ineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  divided  into  internal  ^nd  external. 

L  Internal  proof  t  of  the  Genuinenets  of  the  Book$ 
of  the  New  Testament, 

1.  Their  contenti.  They  contain  nothing  to 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  they  were  composed 
in  another  age,  or  by  other  authora,  than  are 
commonly  supposed.  They  agree  in  every  re- 
spect with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  written,  and  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  a  later  composition;  facts 
which,  considering  the  variety  of  subjects  in- 
troduced, are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  spurious. 

2.  Their  </ifl/cc/.  It  is  clear  from  the  dialect 
in  which  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament  are 
written,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  native 
Jews  of  the  first  century ;  for  all  the  Jewish 
writers  of  the  first  century  who  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  employed  exactly  that  Hebra- 
istic Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is 
written ;  but  after  the  second  century,  this  dia- 
lect was  no  longer  employed  by  Christian 
writere,  who  then  wrote  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  Now  if  these  books  are  supposititious, 
they  must  have  been  forged  during  the  second 
century,  when  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
written  was  fallen  into  disuse  among  Christian 
writers.  Besides,  a  very  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible skill  would  have  been  requisite  to  in- 
vent for  each  of  the  writere  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment such  a  peculiarity  of  style  as  appears  in 
the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
Peter,  Paul  and  the  rest;  and  still  more,  to 
carry  through  successfully  a  fiction  like  this. 

II.  External  proofs  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bocks 
of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Christian  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  We  necessarily  derive  our 
earliestevidencesof  the  existence  of  these  books 
from  those  who  read  and  used  them— from  Chris- 
tian writere.  Now  we  know  that  the  fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  possessed  these  books, 
and  considered  them  to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  early  Christain  fathcre  on  this 
subject  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Euse- 
bius.  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  25 ;  A'l.  25 ;  and  De- 
monstratio  Evangelica.  This  whole  subject  has 
been  ably  and  accurately  investigated  in  modem 
times  by  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.  A  more  brief  survey  is  taken  by 
Storr,  Doctrinas  Christians  pare  theoretica  e 
sacris  Uteris  repetita,  Stuttgard,  1795, 8vo.  He 
has  executed  the  article,  De  sacrarum  litera- 
rum  auctoritate,  pages  1—82,  with  great  dili- 
gence, acuteness,  and  accuracy.  Cf.  thelntro- 
I  ductions  of  Michaelis,  Hag^  and  o\)hei%. 
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2.  The  assent  of  the  heretics  of  the  first  cen- 
*  taries.    The  Gnostics,  who  were  the  heretics 

of  the  first  period  of  the  church,  never  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  even  received  some  books 
as  genuine  which,  from  regard  to  their  philo- 
sophical views,  they  could  not  admit  to  be 
inspired.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  arise  with  respect  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Vide  Storr,  ubi  supra,  p.  1 — 4. 

3.  The  evidence  from  heathen  writers.  Cel- 
sus.  Porphyry,  Lucian,  Julian,  and  other  hea- 
then writers,  who  attacked  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  these  books,  confirm  their  genuine- 
ness.    Vide  Storr,  ubi  supra,  p.  1 — 1. 

4.  The  evidence  from  the  ancient  versions. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  trans- 
lated as  early  as  the  second  century  into  Syriac 
and  Latin,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies into  iliSthiopic  and  Gothic. 

Note. — ^From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may 
conclude  that  since  no  important  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole,  they  are 
therefore  genuine;  and  even  intelligent  deists 
will  now  universally  admit  that  no  valid  his- 
torical arguments  can  be  urged  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  most  of  these  books. 

The  genuineness  of  some  of  the  books  which 
belong  to  this  collection  was  indeed  doubted  in 
ancient  times  by  some  Christians.  This,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  disproving  the  genuineness  of 
the  rest,  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  It 
shews  how  cautiously  the  early  Christians  pro- 
ceeded in  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false. 
Besides,  their  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  general  epistles,  and  some 
other  books,  arose  very  obviously  from  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  them,  and  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  historical  evidence  by  which  they 
were  supported. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  respecting  their 
authenticity,  into  (I)  o/ioxoyov/tfva,  the  books 
whose  authenticity  was  never  doubted  by  the 
orthodox  or  catholic  church,  Morus,  p.  28;  (2) 
ArrcXcyo^ra,  the  books  whose  authenticity  was 
doubted  by  some,  although,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  it  was  admitted  by  most — viz.,  James, 
Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  se- 
cond and  third  epistles  of  John;  (3)  v6^  the 
books  which,  although  received  by  the  unin- 
formed as  genuine,  were  doubtless  spurious — 
viz.,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of 
Herman,  &c.  This  division  occure  first  in  Ori- 
gen,  and  afterwards  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
III.  25.  It  has  been  adopted  in  part  by  some 
modem  theologians,  who,  however,  have  altered 
the  terms,  calling  the  oftoxoycvfuva^  protoea- 
^lametf  and  the  dt^tXiyofunh  deuieroeanoniei. 


SECTION  HI. 
or  THE  AUTHBHTicrry  or  the  books  or  thi 

OLD  TBSTAMBIIT. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  attended,  indeed,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  is  destitute  of  that  degree 
of  evidence,  with  respect  to  particular  partSy 
which  belongs  to  the  proof  of  the  authenticitj 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  reasons  of  this  aie 
very  easily  underetood.  We  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  authore  of  many  of  these  books,  and 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed  ;  and 
in  general,  so  high  is  their  antiquity,  and  m 
few  are  the  written  accounts  transmitted  from 
that  early  age,  that  we  are  very  deficient  in  snrey 
historical  information  concerning  them,  and  are, 
of  course,  unable  to  decide  correctly  in  every 
case  on  the  question  of  their  authenticity.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  shewn,  from  many  combined 
reasons,  that  with  respect  to  most  of  these  bookiy 
either  the  whole  of  them  or  their  most  important 
parts  were  composed  in  the  ages  to  which  they 
are  assigned. 

I.  Internal  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Booki 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  language,  style,  costume,  and  tiie 
whole  mode  of  representation  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written.  In  the  earlier  books,  the 
ideas,  expressions,  and  in  short  everything 
about  them,  is  such  as  it  naturally  would  be  ia 
the  infancy  of  the  world.  Now,  if  Ezra,  or  any 
number  of  Jews  living  at  the  time  of  the  exil6| 
or  afterwards,  had  composed  these  books,  at 
some  have  supposed,  they  could  hardly  hvn 
avoided  allusions  to  the  language,  manners^  ot 
history  of  their  own  age,  by  which  the  decep- 
tion would  have  been  betrayed.  Consider,  toOt 
that  notwithstanding  the  general  agreement  of 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  Hebrews  in  languagey- 
style,  and  the  mode  of  thought  and  representa- 
tion, each  has  some  peculiarity  which  plainly 
distinguishes  him  from  all  the  rest.  Vide  the 
Notes  of  Michaelis  to  his  Bible ;  also  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Eichhorn  and  Michaelis.  ^ 

2.  The  accounts  which  the  sacred  writen 
give  us  of  the  history,  polity,  customs,  and  i»> 
stitutions  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world  ^ 
agree  exactly  with  those  which  we  obtain  from  ' 
other  sources.  The  accounts  which  Moses  giTM 
us  of  Egypt,  for  example,  agree  with  thoM 
which  we  obtain  from  oriental  and  Grecian 
writere.  And  it  is  quite  incredible  that  impostors 
of  a  late  age  should  have  given  a  descriptJon 
like  this,  which  is  true  even  to  the  slightest 
characteristic  shades.  They  must  have  com- 
mitted anachronisms  and  historical  mistakes; 
especially  csnsidering  how  much  the  critkssl 
study  of  antiquity  and  of  general  history 
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bj  the  aneients.  Jeraralem,  Briefe 
losaiscben  Schriflen  and  Philosophie, 
vreig,  1763,  8to.  C.  Gottlob  Lang, 
;iner  Harmonie  der  heiligen  und  Pro- 
»enten,  1775. 

at  Proofs  of  the  Autheniidty  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

le  books  are  full  of  allusions  to  each 
ot  only  are  the  events  which  are  re- 
tbe  earlier  writings  often  mentioned 
r  books,  as  Psalms  IxxTiii.,  ct.,  cti.  ; 
,  xii.  8 — 12;  but  the  earlier  writers 
8  are  often  afterwards  cited  by  name 
e.  g.,  in  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18;  Moses, 
31 ;  and  Jeremiah,  Dan.  ix.  2.  That 
ticity  of  these  books  cannot  be  proved 
ge  number  of  contemporary  witnesses 
strange ;  the  case  is  the  same  with  all 
Ts  of  the  ancient  world.  In  those  early 
e  was  written,  and  still  less  is  pre- 
ill  the  evidence  which  we  can  rca- 
»k  of  the  authenticity  of  such  ancient 
that  they  possess  internal  marks  of 
ch  are  not  invalidated  by  any  external 
to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  contem- 
timony  for  the  poems  of  Homer  or  the 
'  Herodotus ;  but  since  they  possess 
internal  credibility,  and  there  is  no 
^stimony  against  them,  their  antiquity 
neness  are  universally  admitted, 
written  records  of  the  Jewish  nation 
erved  from  the  earliest  times  with  the 
rare.  The  law  of  Moses  was  depo- 
ng  the  sacred  things  in  the  temple 
xi.),  and  with  it,  from  time  to  time, 
lie  documents  which  the  Jews  wished 
e  with  special  care,  or  to  which  they 
give  a  solemn  sanction.  Josh.  xxiv. 
(1.  X.  25.  Thus  a  kind  of  sacred  libra- 
radoally  formed  in  the  temple,  from 
r  present  collection  of  the  books  of  the 
iment  was  taken.  Josephus  mentions, 
1,  avnxtifuva  iv  1*9  ^ep9  ypd/ifiata, 
Greek  translation,  called  the  Septua- 
iexandrine  version,  is  a  proof  that  the 
1  very  early  period,  acknowledged  the 
he  Old  Testament  to  be  genuine.  This 
n  was  commenced,  beginning  with  the 
:h,  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Philadelphus,  and  completed  a  consi- 
iroe,  certainly  a  century,  before  the 
/hrist. 

Jews  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
i  centuries  immediately  preceding  and 
',  were  all  united  in  the  opinion  that 
ks  were  authentic  and  credible.  The 
'ews  agreed  with  those  of  Palestine  on 
L  Vide  the  catalogue  of  the  wise  and 
shed  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Sirach, 
ix.  The  testimony  of  Philo  on  this 
7 


subject  is  Tery  important ;  and  alio  that  of  Jo* 
sephus,  (Contra  Apionem,  I.  8,)  whoaa  opi- 
nions were  always  remarkably  candid.  Tlie 
old  Jewish  rabbins,  whose  testimony  is  collect- 
ed in  the  Talmud,  agree  with  the  writers  abore 
mentioned  in  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  The  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apoetles 
confirms  that  which  has  already  been  adduced. 
They  frequently  quote  passages  from  Moses,  the 
prophets,  and  the  historical  books,  thus  admit- 
ting their  authenticity.  Moms,  p.  33,  s.  13,  and 
Stoxr,  p.  61 — ^70.  Even  Paul,  who  was  so  in- 
tent on  the  subversion  of  Judaism,  and  who 
always  gave  his  opinion  against  it  without  any 
reserve,  never  expressed  the  most  distant  donbt 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  credibility  of  the  Jewish 
history.  Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles 
did  not  indeed  themselves  institute  critical  ex- 
aminations and  inquiries  respecting  these  books ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should.  On  sup- 
position that  they  were  inspired  teachere,  their 
mere  word  is  sufficient  security  for  the  truth  of 
what  they  uttered ;  and  since  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  admitted 
by  them,  it  must  also  be  admitted  by  all  who 
consider  them  to  be  inspired.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  sufficient  to  support  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  when  attacked  with  specious  objec- 
tions which  he  is  unable  to  answer. 

Note, — Some  additions  have  indeed  been 
made  in  later  times  to  the  oldest  writings  of  the 
Israelites;  but  these  interpolations  can  gene- 
rally be  distinguished  from  the  original.  Nor 
have  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  fared  > 
worse  in  this  respect  than  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer, and  indeed  most  of  the  written  records 
composed  at  an  early  period.  These  additions 
inserted  in  the  books  of  Moses  consist  of  names 
of  towns  and  countries,  which  were  not  given 
to  them  till  afler  his  time— the  account  of  his 
death  and  burial,  Deut.  xxxiv.,  &c.  Here  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  alteration  of  style 
sufficiently  indicate  another  hand. 

Note  2. — ^At  this  distance  of  time  it  cannot  be 
determined  with  entire  accuracy  wliether  the 
authors  to  whom  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  ascribed,  gave  them  the  Tery 
form  which  they  now  have,  or  only  furnished 
the  material,  which  others  have  brought  into 
the  shape  in  which  they  now  appear.  But  eyen 
on  the  latter  supposition,  the  credibility  of  these 
books  is  not  at  all  diminished.  Rhapsodies  and 
disconnected  compositions  are  frequently  col- 
lected and  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  by  some 
compiler  living  a  long  time  after  the  original 
author.  Many  of  the  prophetical  books — for 
example,  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  most  of  the 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  eren  thoia  d 
J  Moses— were  competed  in  tk^  ^nvj,   BuX  ii^ 
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tboQgh  Moses,  for  examploi  may  not  have  writ- 
ten his  books  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  appear  at  present,  he  may  still  be  said  to 
haTe  written  them ;  and  Jesus  properly  speaks 
of  what  Moses  wrote.  The  books  which  bear 
his  name  are  undoubtedly  composed  from  Tery 
ancient,  credible,  and  authentic  narratives, 
which  breathe  everywhere  the  very  spirit  of  the 
ancient  world.  They  are  his  writings,  although 
they  may  have  been  arranged,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  newly  modelled,  by  another  hand.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  writings 
of  Homer,  and  many  others.  They  were  col- 
lected and  modelled  anew,  some  time  afler  they 
were  originally  composed,  and  yet  their  authen- 
ticity as  a  whole  remains  unimpaired.  Vide 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  ad  Homernm. 
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SECnON  IV. 


or  THE  CANOH  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  OR  THE 
COLLBCTIOIf  OF  TUB  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT INTO  A  WHOLE. 

Jntroductory  Remarks, 

This  section  and  the  following  comprise  all 
the  topics  which  are  usually  introduced  under 
the  title  of  the  canon  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The 
word  eanoih  which  is  often  misunderstood, 
means  anything  determined  according  to  a  fixed 
measure,  rule,  or  law ;  hence,  a  list  or  catalogue 
made  by  a  law — e.  g.,  canon  martyrum. 

But  the  phrase  canonical hooJn  has  not  always 
been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Christian 
church.  (1)  The  canonical  books  were  origin- 
ally those  which  Christians  commonly  used, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the  church,  in 
their  publio  assemblies  for  divine  worship ;  so 
that,  undei  this  name,  many  books  were  for- 
merly included  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
authorized  collection  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  while  many  books  whose 
divine  authority  was  undoubted  were  not  re- 
garded as  canonical — ^that  is,  were  not  read  in 
the  churches.  (2)  But  after  the  fourth  century 
the  phrase  lihri  ranonici  was  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  and  became  synonymous  with  the 
term  ci^co^xoi,  which  was  common  among  the 
ancient  Greek  fathers.  Libri  eanoniei,  in  this 
sense,  were  the  books  belonging  to  the  author- 
ized collection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
scriptures,  and  containing,  as  such,  the  rules  of 
our  faith  and  practice.  In  this  sense  the  word 
canonical  was  formerly  used  by  Augustine,  and 
is  still  used  by  theological  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  canonical  are  the 

apocryphal  books.    And  the  latter  term,  as  well 

ms  the  former,  has  been  used  in  a  wider  and  a 

more  limited  sense,    (a)  The  apocryphal  writ- 

iB(g8  wen  originally  thote  books  which  were 


not  publicly  used  in  the  Christian  aflMmbEei 
which  were  laid  aside,  or  shut  up,  the  pnbii 
use  of  which  was  forbidden,  (|3i/3Xia  cbcoxppfi 
trj^uj.)  A  book  therefore  of  the  Old  or  Nin 
Testament,  whose  divine  original  and  anthorif 
were  undoubted,  might  be  apocryphal  in  thi 
sense.  But  (b)  after  the  fourth  century  tb 
apocryphal  books  were  understood  to  be  tfaw 
which  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  colleotia 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scripturety  d 
though  frequently  placed  in  it  by  the  uninformed 
and  esteemed  by  them  of  equal  authority  will 
the  inspired  books.  This  is  the  sense  in  whid 
the  word  apocryphal  is  now  nsed  by  theologin 
writers. 

The  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old-Testaolfli 
scriptures  is  obscure,  from  the  deficiency  in  m 
cient  records.  Still  there  are  some  historioi 
fragments  and  data  from  which  it  may  be  oon 
posed ;  though,  afler  all,  it  must  remain  imptl 
feet. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tatamm 
before  the  Babylonian  Exile, 


Most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
composed,  and  some  of  them  (a  considerabi 
number  of  the  Psalms,  to  say  the  least)  collaotM 
and  arranged,  before  the  lime  of  Ezra,  or  flhi 
Babylonian  exile.  The  books  of  Moset  W 
been  collected  and  arranged  in  the  order  k 
which  they  now  stand  before  the  ten  tribes 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  They 
therefore  adopted  by  the  Samaritans.  The  Ml 
of  the  law  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary  of  tbe*iM| 
pie,  in  order  (1)  to  secure  it  more  i  ITiiiiliisBI) 
from  injury,  and  (2)  to  give  it  a  more  solMl 
sanction.  Vide  s.  3,  II.  2.  The  oracles,  nm4 
songs,  and  various  other  compositions  of  Issiili 
Hosea,  and  other  prophets  and  teachers  of  nl 
gion,  were  afterwards  preserved  in  the  saMj 
manner,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  intOBti^ 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  before  the  exile  tf| 
complete  and  perfect  collections  were  made  4 
ail  the  oracles  of  any  one  prophet,  or  of  all  Ai 
Psalms  or  Proverbs.  And  even  supposing  i 
collections  to  have  been  made,  they  did  noti 
throughout  with  the  collections  which  we  itt 
possess,  which  were  made  and  introduced  "^^ 
after  the  exile.  The  original  collection  flf' 
Psalms,  for  example,  has  been  enriched  bf' 
addition  of  many,  which  were  not  compoied_1i 
after  the  captivity.  The  other  original 
tions  have  been  altered  and  improved  in  •  i 
lar  manner. 

Note, — ^It  is  usually  the  case,  that  as 
a  nation  comes  to  the  possession  of  many' 
which  have  different  degrees  of  merit,  or 
are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  or  negleelB4k« 
which  perhaps  have  already  experienced  ^ 
fate,  persons  appear  who  are  versed  in  liteiiti^ 
and  who  interest  themselTes  in  these 
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8  pains  to  pwenre  tlieir  text,  or  to  re- 
ben  it  liaa  become  corrupt ;  tbey  shew 
iction  between  genuine  and  spurioas 
and  they  make  collections,  or  lists, 
ig  only  those  which  are  genuine,  and 
ese  only  the  more  eminent  and  distin- 
Soch  persons  appeared  anciently 
he  Israelites,  and  afterwards  among 
18.  And  soch  among  the  Greeks  were 
maiians  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptole- 
They  distinguished  between  the  genuine 
rious  w^orks  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
d  catalogaes  (canones)  of  the  best 
he  former.  The  books  admitted  into 
aon  'were  called  iyxptvofifyM  (classici), 
books  excluded,  ixxpi/vofuvot*  The  ex- 
im tings  were  of  course  less  used,  and 
Qce  mostly  perished.  Vide  Ruhnken, 
i  Oratorum  Graecorum  critics,  p.  xcvi. 
ian,  (I.  O.)  I.  4,  s.  3,  and  Spalding,  ad 
*hese  remarks  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
on  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testor 
ment  after  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

a  carrent  tradition  among  the  Jews  that 
iplete  collection  of  their  sacred  books  was 
by  Ezra.  Another  tradition,  however, 
8  the  establishment  of  the  canon  to  Nehe- 
2  Mace.  ii.  13.  But  neither  of  these  tra- 
is  supported  by  sure  historical  evidence. 
lot  be  doubted,  however,  that  in  so  im- 
t  a  work  as  the  collection  and  arrange- 
of  their  sacred  books,  the  priests,  and 
rs,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  nation, 
lave  been  unitedly  engaged,  as  the  gram- 
is  of  Alexandria  were,  in  determining  the 
.  classics.  And  it  is  very  probable  that 
if  the  distinguished  men  above  mentioned 
lave  had  a  principal  share  in  this  under- 

IT  eoUection  of  the  Old-Testament  scrip- 
appears  to  have  originated  somewhat  in 
bllowing  manner : — When  the  Jews  retum- 
from  captivity,  and  re-established  divine 
i)>ip,tbey  collected  the  sacred  books  which 
f  >till  possessed,  and  commenced  with  them 
■o«d  library,  as  they  had  done  before  with 
^  of  the  law.  To  this  collection  they 
"^^vda  added  the  writings  of  Zachariah,  Ma- 
Vi  lad  other  distinguished  prophets  and 
"•■i  who  wrote  during  the  captivity,  or 
^1  sfter ;  and  also  the  books  of  Kings, 
'"^oieles,  and  other  historical  writings,  which 
■  Men  compiled  from  the  ancient  records  of 

»lltiQD. 

^collection  thus  made  was  ever  after  con- 
""■^  eomplete ;  and  the  books  composing  it 
*  ttllad  Tmt  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Law 
**»  PioraxTS,  &c.  It  was  now  circulated 
■UBiof  triBseriptB,  and  came  gradually  into 


common  use.  The  canon  o(  the  Old  Testament 
was  closed  as  soon,  certainly,  as  the  reign  of  the 
Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  proba- 
bly somewhat  before.  After  this  time  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  ceased,  and  no  new  writings  were 
added  to  the  approved  collection.  "What  was 
done  by  the  Grecian  grammarians  under  Ptole- 
my, towards  securing  the  existence  and  tiierary 
authority  of  Grecian  works,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canon  of  the  Greek  classics,  was 
done  by  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  exile^ 
towards  securing  the  existence  and  religious 
authority  of  Hebrew  books,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

The  books  belonging  to  this  collection  were 
the  only  ones  translated  as  sacred  national  books 
by  the  first  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint.    But  to  some  manu- 
scripts of  this  version,  other  books,  apocryphal, 
as  they  are  called,  were  found  appended.    From 
this  circumstance  some  have  supposed  that  the 
Egyptian  Jews  had  a  different  canon  from  those 
of  Palestine,  and  included  in  it  the  apocryphal 
books,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.    This 
was  the  opinion  of  Semler;  but  it  cannot  be 
shewn  from  Josephus  or  Philo  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  though  they  held  the  apocryphal  books  in 
high  esteem,  both  before  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  ever  thought 
them   of  equal  authority  with  the  canonical 
books.    Philo,  in  the  first  century,  does  not 
once  mention  them,  although  Sirach  wrote  about 
237  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    They  can- 
not, therefore,  have  been  counted,  even  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews  of  the  first  century,  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.    Besides,  they 
were  never  cited  by  the  apostles,  who,  however, 
always  follow  the  Septuagint.    During  the  se- 
cond century,  Sirach  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  fathers ;  and  gradually  he  and  the 
other  apocryphal  writers  obtained  great  autho- 
rity in  the  churches.    At  a  still  later  period  they 
were  admitted   into  the   canon  by   Christian 
writers,  who  mistook  their  high  reputation  for 
divine  authority.     Vide  No.  III.  Cf.  Eichhom, 
Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  Th.  I.,  and  also  in  die 
apokryphischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.  Leipzig 
1795;  Storr,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  p 
71,  ff*. ;    especially  Jahn,  Einleitung   in    die 
gottlichen  Schriften  des  alten  Bundes,  Wien, 
1802.    The  latter  work  contains  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  latest  objections. 

Can  it  be  shewn  by  historical  evidence  that 
all  the  books  which  now  stand  in  this  collection 
belonged  to  it  originally  t  Of  most  of  these 
books  this  can  be  satisfactorily  shewn ;  but  re- 
specting some  particular  books  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  historical  records,  either  that 
they  belonged  to  the  collection  originally,  or  at 
what  time  they  were  received  as  canon\e&\\  ^o\ 
/  DO  complete  list  of  ail  oidli  eauoi^os^^V^octka  c»ik 
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be  gathered  from  the  works  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
writers. 

The  following  observations,  however,  may 
enable  ns  to  come  to  some  conclasion:— (1) 
We  see  from  Sirach,  xlv.— xlix.,  that  mott  of 
these  books  belonged  to  his  canon.  (2)  The 
citations  which  Philo,  in  the  first  century,  makes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  shew  that  most  of  these 
books  belonged  also  to  his  collection.  (3)  But 
Josepbus  has  left  a  list  of  the  books,  of  which, 
at  his  time,  the  collection  was  composed ;  but 
there  is  some  obscurity  attending  the  passage, 
Contra  Apionem,  I.  8,  in  which  this  catalogue 
is  contained.  We  cannot  be  certain  from  this 
passage  that  Josepbus  intended  to  include  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  in  his  catalogue ;  though  the  probability 
is  that  he  did.  Vide  Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  Th. 
I.  s.  113.  (4)  The  frequent  citations  which 
the  evangelists  and  prophets  made  from  these 
books  render  it  certain  that  most  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  canon  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
passage.  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  coll.  Luke,  xi.  51,  de- 
serves to  be  specially  noticed.  Christ  here  de- 
clsres  that  the  Jews  should  be  punished  for  the 
murder  of  all  the  just  men  who  had  been  slain 
from  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  8)  to  Zachariah,  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  21,  22.  From  this  passage  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  disputed  book  of  Chronicles 
not  only  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  the  time  of  Christ,  but  that  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  placed  last  in  the  collection. 
(5)  Add  to  this,  that  these  disputed  books  are 
contained,  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  in  the 
Alexandrine  version. 

Note, — Since  the  free  inquiry  respecting  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Oeder 
published  at  Halle,  1771,  many  protestant  theo- 
logians have  employed  themselves  in  suggest- 
ing doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  the  canonical  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  them  to  be  either  spurious, 
uncertain,  or  adulterated.  Among  these  theolo- 
gians, De  Wette  is  the  latest.  They  commenced 
the  attack  upon  the  books  of  Esther,  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah ;  proceeded  to  Isaiah 
(xl. — ^Ix.)  and  other  prophets,  and  then  to  the 
books  of  Moses;  against  the  genuineness  of  all 
of  which  they  arrayed  specious  objections,  and 
finally  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
student  can  become  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pal modern  writers  who  have  either  assailed  or 
advocated  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  the  principal  arguments  used  on  both  sides, 
from  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  theological  work  of  Storr  and  Flatt, 
which  notice  all,  except  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
very  latest  objections. 

To  all  these  objections  hot  few  Christians  are 
mAIe  iogira  a  Aatisfiftctory  answer.    Bat  if  they 


allow  to  Christ  the  authority  which  be  claimed 
for  himself,  and  which  the  apostles  ascribed  to 
him,  they  can  relieve  their  minds  from  donbts 
by  the  considerations  already  suggested  in  s.  3, 
U.  5,  and  by  those  which  here  follow. 

m.  The  Reception  of  this  Canon  by  Chrutiam, 

Since  the  primitive  Christians  received  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Israelites, 
they  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  admit- 
ted into  their  collection  all  the  books  which  be- 
longed to  the  canon  of  the  contemporary  Jews. 
It  has  been  always  said,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  church,  that  Christians  received  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  simple  testimony 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  whatever  some 
Christians  may  think  of  the  authority  of  this 
testimony,  they  must  allow  that  it  is  at  least 
important  in  ascertaining  the  canon  of  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  But  to  this  testimony  it  has 
been  objected,  especially  in  modem  times,  (a) 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  a// the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  for  example,  to  the  books  of  Esther, 
Nehemiah,  &c. ;  and  (6)  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  decisive,  because  Christ  and  his  apo^ 
ties  made  it  no  part  of  their  object  to  examine 
critically  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  scriptnret; 
and  made  the  Old  Testament  the  basis  of  their 
own  instructicms  only  because  it  was  regarded 
as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge  by  the 
Jews  among  whom  they  taught. 

But  it  appears  from  No.  II.  that  the  whole 
collection  existed  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  Ids 
apostles,  and  indeed  for  some  time  previdWi 
and  that  it  was  approved  by  them.  Whoever, 
therefore,  acknowledges  them  to  be  divine  teach* 
ers,  must  receive  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  their  authority.  If  he  refuses  to  do 
this,  he  is  either  inconsistent  in  rejecting  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  - 
divine  teachers,  or  dishonest  in  acknowledging 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be  divine  teachen, 
while  he  really  does  not  believe  them  to  bo 
such. 

Aiier  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  disagreed  with  respect  to  the  books  - 
belonging  to  the  canon  of  the  Old-Testament  ^ 
scriptures.  (I)  The  fathers  of  Palestine,  tbsir 
disciples,  and  others  who  were. acquainted  with 
the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  tradition  of  the  JewSi 
composed  catalogues  containing  all  the  books 
which  belong  to  our  Bible.  This  was  done  ia 
the  second  century,  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardiii 
cited  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  9i6;  hf 
Origen,  cited  VI.  25  of  the  same  history;  hf 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  IV. ;  by  Gttgatj 
Nazianzen,  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanina.  (9) 
But  some  of  the  fathers  included  the  apocryphil 
writings,  which  are  usually  appended  to  tfat 
Alexandrine  version,  among  the  canonical  bookl. 
They,  at  leaat,  ascribed  to  these  writings  t  gmt 
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tj,  and  called  them  ^«m«  althoogh  they 
ever  considered  aa  diTine  by  the  Jews, 
'ed  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
tre  never  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
Testament  or  by  Philo.  Vide  No.  II. 
fathers  believed  the  fable  of  the  inspira- 
the  Septuagint;  and  finding  the  apoery- 
wks  appended  to  this  version,  and  in 
tpate  among  the  Egyptian  Jews  of  the 
century,  they  considered  them,  at  length, 
le,  and  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the 
al  books.  The  Egyptian  fathers,  Cle- 
r  Alexandria  and  Irenasus,  first  adopted 
nion,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  things, 
ere  followed  by  the  Latin  fathers.  At 
ncil  at  Hippo,  in  the  year  393,  in  can. 
at  the  third  council  at  Carthage,  in  the 
7,  can.  47,  the  apocryphal  books  were, 
first  time,  expressly  included  inter  terijh 
tnanieas.  This  decision  was  then  re- 
)y  the  African  fathers,  and  generally  in 
tern  church. 

ihere  were  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
hurch  who  carefully  distinguished  the 
hal  from  the  canonical  books.  Hiero- 
in  his  Prologue  Galeatus,  says  respect- 
Book  of  Wisdom,  &c.,  non  sunt  in  ea- 
Q  his  Prasf.  in  libros  Salomonis,  he  says, 
Ino  volumina  (ecclesiasticum  etsapien- 
egrat  ecclesia  ad  edificationem  plebis, 
luctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum 
andam.*'  Hence  the  books  properly 
Qg  to  the  Old  Testament  were  called 
nonici^  and  the  apocryphal  books,  libri 
iici,  Rufinus,  ExpositioSymboli  Apost., 
mmerating  the  canonical  books  of  the 
•stament,  says,  <*  H»c  sunt  quae  patres 
inonem  concluserunt,  et  ex  quibus  ftdei 
ossertioneB  comtare  voluerunt:  sciendum 
*8t,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  sunt 
I,  sed  eeclesiasiici  a  majoribus  appellati.** 
n  enumerates  them,  and  adds,  **Qu8e 
legi  quidem  in  ecclesia  voluerunt,  non 
iroferri  ad  auetoritattm  ex  his  fidei  eon- 
lamr 

ifler  all,  the  Romish  church,  through  ig- 
>  of  the  subject,  placed  the  apocryphal 
m  a  level  with  the  canonical,  and  even 
id  to  them  as  authority  on  the  doctrines 
Bible.  They  were  induced  to  do  this 
re,  from  the  consideration  that  some  of 
oliar  doctrines  of  their  church  were  fa- 
by  some  passages  in  these  books ;  inter- 
for  the  dead,  for  example,  by  the  passage 
:.  xii.  43 — 45.  Accordingly  the  council 
It,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  set  aside  the 
ttoif  between  the  canonical  and  apocry- 
Doka,  and  closed  its  decretal  by  saying, 
is  aatem  libros  ipsos  integros,  cum  omni" 
tpartilnu^  prout  in  ecclesia  cathoKca  legi 
enffi^,  et  in  vderi  wdgata  Latina  editione 


habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  sasciperit, 
et  traditiones  predictas,  sciens  et  prudens*  con- 
temserit,  anathema  sit."  Sees.  IV.  Deer.  I. 
The  more  candid  and  enlightened  theologians 
of  the  Romish  church  have,  however,  never  al- 
lowed quite  the  same  authority  to  the  apocryphal 
as  to  the  canonical  scriptures ;  and  have  adopt- 
ed the  convenient  division  of  the  books  into  prth 
toeanoniei  and  deuteroeanonici,  in  the  latter  of 
which  they  place  the  apocryphal  writings. 
Cf.  Morus,  p.  38. 
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SECTION  V. 


or  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  OR  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT INTO  A  WHOLE. 

I.  Origin  of  this  Collection. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  Christians,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  collection  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  should  feel  in- 
duced to  institute  a  similar  collection  of  their 
own  sacred  books.  This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  many  spurious  writings,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  apostles,  were  in  circulation, 
and  even  publicly  read  and  used  in  the  churches. 
Even  during  the  life  of  the  apostles,  such  spu- 
rious writings  were  palmed  upon  them  by  impos- 
tors, 2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  Col.  iii.  17.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances.  Christians  were  induced 
very  early  to  commence  the  collection  of  their 
sacred  books  into  a  complete  whole,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Christian  posterity,  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  a  very  groundless 
and  disfigured  Christianity.  Vide  Introduction, 
s.  7,  ad  finem.  Into  this  collection  only  such 
writings  were  admitted  as  were  considered  to  be 
the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles  and  first 
disciples  of  Christ;  although  many  other  books 
were  still  regarded  as  canonical,  in  the  old  ec- 
clesiastical sense  of  the  word,  and  were  still 
publicly  read  in  Christian  assemblies.  Euse- 
bius.  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  3,  and  others  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  said  expressly  that  many  books 
were  dyaytvcxTKo/if vot,  which  were  not  iv^ia^xo* 
(iyxpivofjLf vot,)  Thus  the  epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,and  the  sermon  of  Peter, 
were  used  in  Egypt ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  revelation  of  Peter,  in  Palestine. 

But  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
collection  originated,  and  with  respect  to  those 
who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  it,  we 
can  obtain  only  very  disconnected  and  imperfect 
information  from  the  history  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  first  centuries.  The  information  which 
we  possess  on  these  points  is,  however,  more 
complete  than  that  which  relates  to  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  indeed  amounts  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  evidence. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  credibility  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  eoUeo^on^  \\  ni «a  tomc^'^  fto^ 
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po06d  that  some  inspired  man  mast  have  either 
made  or  approved  it ;  and  because  John  outliTod 
the  other  apostles,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  the  in- 
dividual ;  just  as  Ezra  was,  by  tlie  Jews,  for  the 
compilation  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
In  this  supposition  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  for 
believing  that  John  either  made  or  approved  the 
whok  collection.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  we  must  consider  the  collection 
divided  into  its  two  principal  parts,  iw^yyiuov 
and  d^tdtfroXo^. 

1.  It  was  commonly  reported  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  that  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  first  three  gospels,  that  he  sanctioned 
them  by  his  authority,  and  completed  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  which  they  contain,  by  his  own 
gospel.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  HI.  24.  And 
this  report  appears  to  be  true,  on  a  moment^s 
reflection.  Vide  Michaelis,  Herder,  and  Storr. 
John  either  wholly  omits  to  mention,  or  at  most 
only  briefly  notices,  for  the  sake  of  connexion, 
even  such  important  events  as  the  baptism  and 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  if  they  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  other  evangelists.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  relates  many  things  which  the  others 
omit.  He  enlarges,  for  example,  on  the  inci- 
dents and  discourses  which  preceded ^nd  followed 
the  supper,  the  passion,  the  resurrection,  and 
other  events,  the  histories  of  which  are  given 
by  the  other  evangelists.  He  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  known  and  sanctioned  the  first 
three  gospels,  which,  in  connexion  with  his  own, 
were  of  course  received  by  the  Christian  church. 

2.  But  it  cannot  be  shewn  from  historical  tes- 
timony, or  any  other  evidence,  that  John  either 
made  the  collection  of  the  other  books  (d^oor- 
f oxof)  now  belonging  to  the  New  Testament,  or 
sanctioned  it  by  his  authority,  when  made.  This 
supposition  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  im- 
probable. If  John  had  sanctioned  the  entire  col- 
lection of  our  New  Testament  scriptures,  how 
could  doubts  have  arisen  respecting  his  second 
and  third  epistles,  the  Apocalypse,  and  some 
other  writings,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Asiatic 
church,  where  he  himself  lived  1  His  decision 
would  have  for  ever  settled  the  question  as  to 
the  sacred  canon. 

It  is  evident  from  the  historical  information 
which  we  possess,  that  this  collection  was  not 
finished  at  once,  but  was  commenced  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it  was  made  complete.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  to  cvayycXtor,  and 
6  aTioatoXo^  or  to  arCoatoXucov, 

(1)  As  to  the  gospels,  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  were  early  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Justin  the  Martyr  distinctly  speaks  of 
the  gospels  as  productions  of  the  apostles.  Ire- 
jjsfUB,  Contra  Hsres,  III.  11,  cites  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Markf  Luke,  and  Johot  as  those 


which  he  knew  to  be  genuine.  The  same  i 
done  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertulll 
Vide  Storr,  s.  12.  Tatian,  at  the  end  of  the 
cond  century,  and  Ammonias,  at  the  beginn 
of  the  third,  composed  harmonies  of  the  ( 
gospels,  and  Origen  wrote  a  copious  comm 
tary  on  Matthew  and  John.  The  gospels  W4 
therefore,  collected  as  early  as  the  second  c 
tury ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  w 
regarded  as  of  undoubted  authority  tlirough 
the  Christian  church.  They  were  prefixed 
the  other  books  of  the  Now  Testament ;  beca 
the  history  of  Jesus  was  considered,  at  thatet 
period,  as  the  basis  of  Christian  truth,  and  i 
taught  wherever  the  gospel  was  preached,  (Jo 
XX.  31 ;)  just  as  the  historical  books,  especii 
the  writings  of  Moses,  were  prefixed  to 
Old  Testament,  as  the  basis  of  the  Moi 
economy. 

(2)  As  to  the  epistles,  a  collection  of  tl 
was  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  and  ^ 
gradually  enlarged  and  completed.  It  app« 
indeed,  to  be  of  somewhat  later  origin  than 
collection  of  the  gospels;  but  both  of  them  n 
have  existed  soon  after  the  commencement 
the  second  century ;  for  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad.  I 
ladelph.  cap.  5,  speaks  of  the  gospels,  and  of 
apostolical  writings.  The  apostolical  episi 
were  first  sent  to  the  churches,  for  which  tl 
were  principally  written.  They  were  ll 
communicated  by  these  churches,  either  in 
original  or  in  transcript,  to  other  connec 
churches,  (Col.  iv.  IG;)  and  each  church  < 
lected  as  many  as  it  could  obtain.  From  si 
small,  imperfect  beginnings,  our  present  coll 
tion  was  formed.  It  is  probable  that  some  0( 
brated  teacher,  who  possessed  more  epistles  tl 
any  other  man,  or  perhaps  some  distinguisl 
church,  first  instituted  this  collection  in  the 
cond  century ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  adop 
by  others,  in  deference  to  this  authority.  *! 
place  where  this  collection  was  first  made 
unknown.  Mill  supposes  it  was  Rome; 
without  sufficient  reason. 

This  collecton  of  the  epistles  was  designe 
include  only  those  which  were  most  dis 
guished,  and  whose  authenticity  was  unr 
sally  allowed.  The  ajtwjtoUxov,  therefore, 
ginally  contained  only  the  thirteen  epistlei 
Paul,  and  the  first  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jo 
since  these  only  were  considered  by  the  oh 
fathers  as  belonging  to  the  ti^ui^xot. 
afterwards  the  avrtUyofxiva  were  gradually 
mitted  into  the  canon.  And  as  early  as  the  tl 
century,  most  of  the  copies  of  the  collection  ( 
tained  all  the  books  which  now  belong  to  it, 
avttXiyofiiva  not  excepted ;  as  appears  from 
catalogue  of  Origen  cited  by  Ensebius,  H 
Eccles.  VI.  25 ;  and  from  that  of  Eusebius  h 
self.  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  25,  where  he  appeals  tc 
tKrfiwottxii  KapaJoffK,  and  excludes  the  Apoc 
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phm  ffom  the  ivfha^rpnim  Vide  Griesbach,  Hist, 
•pp.  Paoll.  Jene,  1777y  4to.  The  catalogues 
ef  C  jrii  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
len  agree  with  these,  except  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  wholly  omitted  by  the  former,  and  is 
itioned  by  the  latter  as  doubtful. 


Q.  The  Principki  on  which  this  CoUeetion  uhu 
mtadCf  and  the  AtUhoriiy  which  UpoBsestet. 

We  discover  these  principles  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church . 
1.  It  was  a  rule  to  adroit  only  such  books 
into  the  canon  as  could  be  proTed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  of  their 
jfiiBt  assistants  in  office.  Those  only,  therefore, 
were  allowed  to  be  ivdco^^po*  which  had  credible 
testimony  in  their  favour  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  gospels  of  P^ter,  Thomas,  and  others,  were 
on  this  principle  rejected  by  Origen  and  Euse- 
bins. 

9.  The  doctrines  taught  in  a  book  were  also 
examined  before  it  was  admitted  into  the  canon. 
If  any  book  disagreed  with  the  doctrines  which 
tiio  apostles  taught,  or  with  the  regolations 
which  the  apostles  established,  it  was  excluded 
from  the'canon  as  clearly  spurious.  This  role 
was  needed  even  at  that  early  period ;  for  many 
books  written  in  support  of  error  had  from  the 
fiist  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
proenre  more  influence  and  currency. 

3.  The  custom  and  example  of  other  churches, 
which  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
judged  on  good  and  solid  grounds,  and  which 
were  free  from  the  suspicion  of  credulity  or  care- 
lessness, were  in  some  cases  referred  to  in  de- 
termining whether  a  book  should  be  admitted 
into  the  canon.  So  Hieronymus  (Catal.  Script. 
Eceles.),  when  speaking  of  the  book  of  Jude, 
lays  that  it  had  indeed  been  doubted  and  reject- 
ed by  some,  hut  attctorilaUm  jam  veixutate  et  usu 
meruit. 

The  qnestion  upon  what  the  canonical  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  depends 
may  now  be  easily  answered.  It  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  decision  of  the  first  Christian 
teachers  and  churches;  as  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  classics  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the 
grammarians  of  Alexandria.  Their  decision, 
however,  was  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  on  sober 
examination  of  the  authenticity  of  these  books. 
No  public  and  universal  law  was  ever  passed 
in  the  ancient  church,  determining  that  all  and 
each  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  adopted  without  further  examination  and  in- 
quiry. The  learned  always  were,  and  always 
most  be,  free  to  inquire  on  this  subject.  If  we 
are  convinced  at  all,  it  must  be  by  reason  and 
not  by  authority.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
Utficii^  credit  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  whe- 
ther given  by  particular  churches  or  by  distin- 
giiabsd  individuals;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  should 


we  blindly  reject  their  testimony.  We  ought 
rather  to  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  they 
decided,  and  then  believe  according  to  our  own 
sincere  conviction.  The  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  books  (the  avtiUyofisva)  which  stand  in  our 
present  collection  was  disputed  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  the  decision  respecting  them  was 
very  different,  even  in  the  ancient  orthodox 
church. 

The  canonical  books  were  indeed,  as  we  find, 
in  some  cases  determined  by  formal  decrees, 
which  seem  to  cut  off  aud  discountenance  all 
further  inquiry,  as  in  the  CanoncM  Jpostolid^ 
which,  however,  are  spurious ;  also  in  can.  60 
of  the  council  at  Laodicea,  about  the  year  3G0, 
in  which  only  the  Apocalypse  is  omitted.  But 
this  council  was  composed  of  only  a  few  bi- 
shops, and  its  determinations  were  not  adopted 
by  the  other  churches ;  besides,  the  sixtieth  canon 
is  probably  spurious.  Vide  Spittler,  Kritische 
Untersuchung  des  sechzigsten  Laodic.  Ca- 
nons, Bremen,  1777, 8vo.  The  council  at  Hippo, 
in  the  year  393,  and  at  Carthage,  in  the  year 
397,  also  established  similar  catalogues.  But 
neitlier  of  these  councils  was  general.  Many 
other  enactments  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  canon  in  the  Romish  church  at  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  first  time  established  the  canon 
for  the  Romish  church  by  a  general  and  formal 
decree. 

But  the  protestant  church  has  never  acqui- 
esced in  those  decrees  which  preclude  or  pro- 
hibit further  investigation.  Luther  considered 
it  allowable  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  epistles  of  James ;  and 
he  was  follow^ed  in  this  opinion  by  many  theo- 
logians of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  other 
protestant  theologians  have  doubted  respecting 
other  books  of  the  avtiXsyofuva, 

Note  1. — Even  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
urriXfyofiffa  are  spurious,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  in  proof  of  the  Christian  system,  we  should 
not  be  compelled  either  to  relinquish  or  to  alter 
a  single  doctrine.  For  the  books  whose  genu- 
ineness is  undisputed  contain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  duty. 

Note  2. — If  we  examine  the  reasons  which  led 
some  of  the  ancients  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  dvftXf  y6/[if  m,  we  shall  find  that  they  were 
derived  rather  from  the  doctrines  taught  in  these 
books  than  fYbm  any  historical  evidence  against 
them.  Such  were  Luther's  objections.  But 
none  of  the  objections  of  this  nature  which  are 
alleged  are,  in  my  view,  sufficiently  weighty  to 
justify  us  in  considering  any  one  of  these  books 
as  doubtful,  not  even  the  Apocalypse,  as  most 
at  present  acknowledge.  In  the  following  work, 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
will  be  supported  by  texts  taken  iiom^%  ^vS.«t- 
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ent  books  of  the  New  Testament,  without  any 
reference  to  this  distinction. 

Works  to  be  consulted : — Gerh.  de  Mastricht, 
Canon  SS.  secundum  seriem  seculor.  N.  T. 
collectus  et  notis  illustratus,  Jen®,  1725.  This 
work  contains  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  cata- 
logues of  the  canon  extracted  from  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  decrees  of  the  councils.  Stosch, 
De  librorum  V.  T.  canone,  Frankfort  an  dem 
Oder,  1755,  870.  Semler,  Abhandlungen  von 
freyer  Untersuchung  des  Canons,  4  llieile, 
Halle,  1771 — ^75,  Sto.  Weber,  Beytrage  lur 
Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Canons, 
TQbingen,  1791.  Corrodi,  Versuch  einer  Be- 
leuchtung  der  Geschichte  des  judishen  und 
ehristlichen  Bibelcanons,  2  Bande,  Halle,  1792. 
,  Other  works  are  referred  to  in  Jahn,  and  in  the 
Elements  of  Storr  and  Flatt. 

^  SECTION  VI. 

OR  THE  UNADULTERATED  CORRECTNESS  AND  IN- 
TSORIT7  or  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. 

The  integrity  of  the  holy  scriptures  implies 
(1)  that  none  of  the  books  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  canon  are  now  wanting  (integritas 
totidis;)  (2)  that  these  scriptures  are  transmitted 
to  us  in  such  a  state  as  still  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  originally  written,  (in- 
tegritas partium,  or  partialis.) 

I.  Integritas  Totalis. 

If  some  of  the  scriptures  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  canon  had  perished,  the  loss  would 
not  be  very  essential.  If  those  that  are  left  give 
ns  all  the  information  which  we  need  respecting 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  economy,  no  other 
books  are  necessary.  That  any  books,  how- 
ever, have  ever  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  scriptures,  which  do  not 
now  belong  to  it,  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  ^e  apostles  and  prophets  wrote 
many  books  which  have  not  come  down  to  us — 
books,  too,  which  were  inspired.  For  if  inspi- 
ration is  conceded  to  those  books  of  theirs  which 
were  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  which  are  therefore  pre- 
served, it  must  also  be  conceded  to  those  which 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon,  and  have 
therefore  perished.  The  oral  discourses  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  were  doubtless  inspired,  and  yet 
many  of  these  discourses  are  lost;  4ind  even  of 
those  which  were  committed  to  writing,  only 
extracts  of  the  more  important  parts  were  in 
many  cases  preserved.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent, therefore,  in  the  supposition  that  God 
should  suffer  even  an  inspired  book  to  be  left 
oat  of  this  collection,  and  consequently  to  be 
lost  to  posterity.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
«0f  of  the  books  which  m  lost  ever  belong- 


ed to  the  canon.  Paul  wrote,  as  we  see  from 
his  epistles,  at  least  one  letter  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans more  than  we  have  at  present.  Many  me- 
moirs of  Jesus,  as  we  find  from  Luke,  i.  1,  were 
written  at  a  very  early  period.  The  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  extracted  from 
larger  historical  works,  which  are  often  citad 
in  the  books  compiled  from  them,  but  which 
are  now  lost.  Other  collections  of  songs  are 
mentioned ;  as,  -HChn  -\fip,  Joshua,  x.  13.  Writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  Gad,  Nathan,  Semaja,  and 
Jehu,  are  mentioned  in  Chronicles;  but  none  of 
these  ever  belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  scriptures.  Cf.  Jahot 
Einleitung. 

n.  Integritas  Partialis. 

The  integrity  of  a  book  is  not  affected  by 
variations  of  the  text,  and  by  false  readings. 
These  could  not  have  been  avoided,  except  by 
miracle,  in  the  numerous  transcripts  which  have 
been  made  of  these  ancient  scriptures.  The  in- 
tegrity of  a  hook  requires  only  that  its  text  bo 
in  such  a  state  that  the  object  for  which  the 
book  was  written  is  fully  answered.  When  we 
assert  the  integrity  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  we 
do  not  pretend  that  every  letter,  word,  and  ex- 
pression in  our  present  copies  exactly  answen 
to  the  original  text,  but  that  the  general  contents, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  taught  ia  it  with 
uncorrupted  correctness  and  certainty. 

The  variations  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment amounted,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Wetstcin,  to  sixty  thousand;  and  of  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  still  greater  numbw. 
But  by  all  these  variations  no  doctrine  of  any 
importance  is  undermined  or  altered,  and  no 
history  of  any  interest  is  disfigured  or  changed. 
A  few  of  the  texts  by  which  some  doctrines 
were  supported  have,  indeed,  been  discarded— 
e.  g.,  1  John,  V.  7 ;  but  there  are  other  texts  which 
afford  to  each  of  these  doctrines  an  ample  proof; 
so  that  the  doctrines  themselves  remain  unal- 
tered. Besides,  the  most  important  variations, 
those  which  affect  the  sense  most  materially,  do 
not  concern  the  doctrines  of  religion  or  the  ob* 
jects  of  faith,  but  some  indifferent  circumstances, 
trifling  historical  minutiee,  &c.  Without  giving 
up  the  integrity  of  the  Bible,  then,  we  may  freely 
concede  that  in  some  few  places  the  true  reading 
is  lost  beyond  recovery. 

The  Text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  so  eom^ 
as  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  object  fat 
which  they  tvere  written. 

1.  Of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
supposition  that  the  text  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  intention^y 
and  generally  falsified  cannot  possibly  be  made. 
Any  falsifications  must  have  been  made  either 
by  the  reigning  ecclesiastical  body  (catholiei) 
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Off  by  some  of  the  sects  (hsietici)  daring  the 
fnl  three  eerUuries,  Bot  among  the  fonneri 
there  was  no  man  daring  this  period  of  sufficient 
aathority  to  cause  the  alterations  which  he 
might  haye  made  to  be  generally  adopted.  The 
jealousy  existing  among  individual  churches 
and  teachers  was  far  too  great,  and  the  use  of 
the  Christian  scriptures  far  too  general,  to  allow 
an  intentional  falsification  to  be  made.  These 
•criptares  were  publicly  read,  and  were  there- 
fore £uniliar  to  every  Christian.  This  was  the 
case  certainly  with  those  more  important  parts, 
which,  if  any,  would  have  been  falsified.  There 
were  also  many  translations  made  from  the  va- 
rious manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek,  the 
text  of  which  still  agrees  in  every  important 
particular  with  oar  own. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  was,  indeed, 
intentionally  altered  and  corrupted  by  some  of 
the  heretics— -e.  g.  Marcion;  but  those  altera- 
tions were  immediately  discovered  and  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox  churches.  In  fact, 
these  heretics  freely  acknowledged  that  they 
themselYes  had  fabricated  them,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  follow  the  original  text. 

2.  Of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
opinionB  which  formerly  prevailed  respecting 
the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
weie  mach  more  extravagant  than  respecting 
tfiat  of  the  New.  These  opinions  were  founded 
on  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  were  given 
by  the  later  Jews  respecting  the  pains  which 
their  ancestors,  especially  the  Masorites,  had 
taken  to  preserve  the  sacred  text  unaltered. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  caution,  not  a  single  mistake  or  false 
reading  had  been  able  to  creep  into  the  original 
Hebrew  text.  And  they  extended  the  same  re- 
isark  even  to  the  accents  and  vowel  points. 
John  Buxtorf,  father  and  son,  professors  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Basel,  during  the  last  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  adopted  these  fabu- 
loos  Jewish  opinions  and  stories,  and  advocated 
them  with  great  zeal.  Through  their  influence 
and  that  of  their  disciples,  as  the  principal 
cause,  these  opinions  became  very  prevalent 
among  the  Swiss,  and  even  Lutheran,  theolo- 
gians at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Switzer- 
land they  were  regarded  as  essential  points  of 
orthodoxy,  and  placed  as  such  in  the  Formula 
eoosensus  Helvitici.    But, 

(1 )  The  exactest  agreement  of  all  oar  present 
Banuscripts  would  not  prove  the  present  text  to 
be  throughout  true,  for  all  our  present  Hebrew 
aanoseripta  follow  the  same  Masoretic  recen- 
aion;  ipd  their  agreement  would  only  prove 
that  this  leeension  had  sufiered  no  corruption. 

(S)  This  supposed  agreement  has,  however, 
bsM  disproved  since  our  manuscripts  have  been 
coMpared,  They  difier  widely  from  one  another, 
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as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  various  read- 
ings collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. 

(3)  The  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  which 
the  ancient  versions — for  example,  the  Septoa^ 
gint— were  made  differed  still  more  widely ;  and 
in  some  instances  quite  another  recension  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  at  the  foundation  of  these  vei^ 
sions. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  corruptions 
which  are  found  in  particular  books  or  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  do  not  materially 
affect  the  Christian  religion,  which  does  not 
stand  in  such  an  intimate  connexion  with  any 
parts  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  that  it  must  stand 
or  fall  with  them.  But  the  same  is  true  on  this 
subject  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
was  remarked  above  with  respect  to  the  New. 
Not  a  single  doctrine  is  undermined  or  weak- 
ened by  all  these  various  readings.  Nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  the  text  has  in  a  single  instance 
been  intentionally  corrupted  in  favour  of  parti-, 
cular  doctrinal  prejudices.  Even  the  Samaritan 
text  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  exhibits  their 
contents  with  entire  fidelity,  and  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  texts  of  our  common  Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

Cf.  Rich.  Simon,  Hist,  critique  da  V.  T., 
Rotterdam,  1685,  4to.  Capellus,  Critics  Sacra, 
Paris,  1650.  £ichhorn,  Einleitung  ins  site 
Testament,  Th.  I.  Cap.  H.  Lichtenstein,  Pa- 
ralipomena  critica  circa  textum  Vet.  Testamenti, 
Helmstadt,  1799, 4to.  Jahn,  Einleitung.  Also 
the  writings  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. 

SECTION  VII. 

O^  THE  TRUTH  AND  DIVINITY  OF  THE  DOCTRINES 
TAUGHT  BT  CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES. 

The  truth  and  divinity  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Christian  scriptures  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  divinity  of  these  scriptures 
themselves. 

The  principal  proofs  which  Jesus  himself  and 
his  apostles  produced  in  favour  of  the  divinity 
of  their  doctrines  are  the  following : 

I.  Proof  from  the  Claims  which  Jesus  himself  made, 

Jesus  frequently  called  himself  an  immediate 
divine  messenger.  He  declared  that  he  taught 
his  religion  by  the  express  command  of  God, 
and  as  his  deputed  ambassador,  Matt.  xxvi.  63 ; 
John,  V.  43 ;  xvi.  27,  28,  et  passim.  This  de- 
claration of  Jesus,  so  often  repeated,  is,  in  itself 
considered,  of  great  weight.  The  same  preten- 
sions have,  indeed,  sometimes  been  made  by  im- 
postors and  enthusiasts ;  but  the  whole  charai^ 
ter  and  conduct  of  Jesus  were  such  as  to  free 
him  from  the  imputation  of  being  either  an  ho- 
nest enthusiast  or  a  crafty  impostor.  He  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  imposloia  BXidieTiVlKi^vai^ 
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even  of  the  best  description,  usually  are;  he 
practised  none  of  the  arts  of  deception,  and  he 
appealed  confidently  and  uureseryedly  to  his  in- 
nocence, even  in  presence  of  his  enemies ;  and 
challenged  them  to  convict  him,  if  they  were 
able,  of  a  single  act  of  dishonesty,  John,  yiii. 
46,  scq. 

This  proof  has  been  carefully  stated  by  Storr, 
Doctrina  Christiana,  p.  28 — 34,  and  by  Dr. 
Hensler,  Die  Wahrheit  und  Gottlichkeit  der 
christlichcn  Religion  in  der  Kurze  dargestellt, 
p.  26—3*2,  Hamburg,  1803,  8to. 

n.  Proof  from  the  Exceilence,  Suitableness,  and  Be- 
neficial Tendency  of  this  Religion, 

Til  is  proof  is  called  argurnentum  internum 
pro  verilate  et  divinitate  religionis  Christianas. 
Jesus  himself  makes  use  of  this  argument,  John, 
yii.  17.  It  is  also  employed  by  the  apostles, 
and  by  the  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity, 
Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria.  That  the  Christian  religion  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  in  the  purity,  simplicity, 
and  practical  utility  of  its  doctrines,  is  perfectly 
obvious,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  No  sage  or  moralist,  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  accomplished  so 
great  a  work  as  has  been  done  by  Christ;  has 
taught  such  salutary  doctrines — doctrines  which 
exert  so  benign  an  influence  in  comforting  and 
renovating  the  heart  of  man.  And  this  every 
one  may  know  from  his  own  experience  who 
makes  a  personal  application  of  these  doctrines 
in  the  manner  which  Christ  has  prescribed. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  3,  ad  finem. 

The  relisfion  which,  by  its  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, accomplishes  all  this,  and  which  is  so 
taught  as  to  effect  what  had  never  before  been 
done  by  man,  deserves  to  be  called  divine ;  and 
must  be  acknowledged,  even  by  the  rationalist, 
to  be,  on  this  account,  at  least  important  and 
worthy  of  respect.  But  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  Christiiin  religion  does  not,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, satisfactorily  prove  that  this  religion  is, 
as  a  niatt«?r  of  fact,  derived  immediately  from 
God  ;  the  utility  and  benevolent  tendency  of  a 
doctrine  prove  only  that  it  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from  him.  As  this 
is  a  question  of  fact,  it  can  be  proved  only  by 
other  facts.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  8.  HI.  2,  note. 
Hence  it  is  that  this  proof  from  the  internal  ex- 
cellence of  the  Christian  religion  is  always  in- 
sisted upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  proof  from 
miracles,  by  those  who  deny  any  immediate  di- 
vine revelation  in  the  higher  sense.  That  di- 
vine revelation  in  this  sense  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently established  by  this  internal  argument 
may  be  seen  from  the  Introduction,  s.  7, 1,  ad 
finem. 

But  although  this  internal  argument  does  not, 
aepaniely  considered,  tatiafactorily  prove  the 


immediate  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion; 
it  is  still  of  great  importance— 

1,  7h  the  sincere  inquirer*  A  conviction  of 
the  inherent  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  its  benevolent  tendencies,  is  of  the  greatp 
est  importance  to  the  candid  inquirer  in  seriously 
examining  the  other  proofs  by  which  the  divi- 
nity of  our  religion  is  supported.  It  prepares 
his  mind  to  receive  them,  and  predisposes  him 
to  believe  any  evidence  that  may  be  offered,  or 
any  declarations  that  may  be  made,  by  one  who 
gave  such  excellent  precepts,  and  lived  himself 
in  a  manner  so  conformed  to  them,  as  Jesas  did. 
Jesus  declared  that  his  instructions  were  derived 
immediately  from  God.  Vide  No  I.  Now  if 
the  inquirer  finds  that  the  religion  of  Christ  ac- 
complishes what  might  be  reasonably  expected 
of  a  relifrion  of  divine  origin ;  if  he  finds  that  its 
founder  possessed  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
was  neither  an  impostor  nor  a  deluded  enthusi- 
ast; he  will  give  credit  to  his  pretensions,  and 
feel  himself  bound  to  admit  the  evidence  that 
may  be  offered  of  his  divine  mission. 

2.  To  the  practical  Christian.  The  belief  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
arising  from  its  internal  excellence  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  every  practical  Christian.  His  whole  estima* 
tion  of  this  religion  depends  upon  his  having 
felt  this  excellence,  and  joyfully  experienced 
these  benefits,  in  his  own  heart.  These  experi- 
ences produce  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind  of 
the  truth  of  this  religion,  which  no  theoretie 
doubts  are  able  to  shake. 

These  feelings  arising  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
Christian,  as  he  studies,  applies,  and  practisei 
the  instructions  of  his  religion,  and  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion, 
arising  from  these  fceling^s,  is  called  testimonium 
spiritus  saneti  internum — i.  e.,  a  conviction  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  produced 
in  the  mind  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This 
conviction  is  not  a  conclusion,  but  a  feeling,  from 
which  the  truth  is  inferred.  Vide  Morus,  p.  39, 
40.  The  term  testimonium  (ftoprvpia),  taken 
from  Rom.  viii.  16,  and  1  John,  v.  6,  was  ap- 
plied to  this  inward  persuasion,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  name  testimonium  externum  spiritus 
saneti,  taken  from  Heb.  ii.  4,  which  was  given 
to  the  proof  afforded  by  miracles. 

The  internal  witness  (f  the  Spirit  denotes  those 
pious  feelings  and  dispositions  which  God  or 
the  Holy  Spirit  awakens  in  us  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  which  are  the  evidence, 
the  internal  proof,  to  us,  that  this  doctrine  is 
true.  **  Ultima  ratio,  sub  qua  et  propter  quam 
fide  divina  et  infallibili  credimus,  verbum  Dei, 
esse  verbum  Dei,  est,  ipsa  intrinseea  vis  et  ^fieth 
eia  verbi  divini,  et  spiritus  saneti  in  scripturt  lo- 
quentis  testificatio  et  obsignatiOf''^  Quenstedty 
Systems,  1.  p.  140. 
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This  inUmate  persomBioD  is  perfectly  ratioDsl, 
and  by  no  means  yisionary.  It  is  not  produced 
in  08  in  a  miraeolous  manner,  by  direct  divine 
agency,  bot  it  resolts  from  the  troths  which  we 
hare  understood  and  obeyed.  We  are  conscioos 
in  our  inmost  souls  that  since  we  have  embraced 
this  heavenly  religion,  and  have  faithfully  obey- 
ed its  precepts,  we  haye  had  more  peace  snd 
hsppiness,  and  more  strength  to  execute  our  vir- 
tooos  resolutions,  than  ever  before.  In  this  way 
we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  true  and  only  means  of  pro- 
moting our  happiness,  and  of  imparting  that 
quiet  of  mind,  and  that  strength  for  virtue,  which 
ve  need.  And  from  this  conviction  we  pass  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true 
snd  divine,  and  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are 
to  be  believed  when  they  declare  it  to  be  such. 
We  have  found  this  doctrine  to  be  possessed  of 
higher  excellences  and  of  a  greater  efficacy  than 
tny.  other  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted, 
and  hence  conclude  that  it  is  the  very  means 
which  God  himself  has  appointed  for  our  good. 

This  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  derived  from  its  happy  effects,  is 
often  nrged  by  Christ,  John,  vii.  15 — 17,  coll. 
viii.  47 ;  and  also  by  the  apostles,  1  Thess.  ii. 
13 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1^-4 ;  Acts,  ii.  14—37;  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  effect  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  vii.  28,  29 ;  Luke,  xxiv.  32.  This 
proof,  explained  in  this  way,  is  conformed  both 
to  reason  and  observation ;  and  the  feelings 
upon  which  it  rests  must  have  been  experienced 
by  every  true  Christian.  Cf.  s.  124,  II.; 
Nosselt,  Diss,  inaug.  de  interne  testimonio  spi- 
ritassancti,  Halle,  1767.  Gehe  (Superintendant 
at  Oschatz),  Diss,  inaug.  de  argumento,  quod 
pro  divinitate  religionis  Christianse  ab  experi- 
entia  ducitur,  Gottingen,  1796.    Moms,  p.  40. 

III.  Proof  from  MiracUs, 

In  this  place  we  shall  consider  only  what  we 
STe  taught  on  this  subject  by  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  regarded  it ;  adding  a  few  obser- 
vations for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Here- 
after, in  the  Article  on  Divine  Providence,  s.  72, 
we  shall  consider  the  arguments  and  objections 
of  a  philosophical  nature. 

1.  The  following  names  are  given  to  miracles 
by  the  sacred  writers,  and  by  Jesus  himself: — 
rnu3,  nnoj,  correspondent  to  which  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the 
Words  Swoficf,  hwdfii^,  because  miracles  are 
proofs  of  the  divine  power.  kSjji,  ^v/ioiyta, 
^/loro,  something  extraordinary,  which  ex- 
cites wonder.  rpiD,  t«p<k,  rtpara,  prodigia,  por^ 
tenia,  something  monstrous,  which  excites  the 
idea  of  a  tremendous  force,  ntt,  ar^fxita,  osienia, 
because  miracles  are  signs  or  evidences  of  di- 
vine interposition ;  whence  they  are  also  called 


the  hand  cf  God,  the  finger  tf  God,  i^  nf^DC,  Tpya 
rov  dtov.  The  miracles  of  C  hrist  are  frequently 
called  Ipya,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  divine 
power  by  which  miracles  were  wrought  wras 
called  nn,  vhn^  rm,  nvtv/ia  ayuw,  ftvivfia  Oiov, 
jtvtvfia, 

2.  These  biblical  names  of  miracles  clearly 
shew  that  the  sacred  writers  considered  miracles 
to  be  events  effected  by  divine  power,  unlike 
those  which  commonly  occur  in  the  known 
order  of  nature,  established  by  God,  and  inex-> 
plicable  to  us  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  wonder. 
Such  events  are  not  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natural  religion ;  but  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  establishment  of  any  religion 
which  announces  itself  as  revealed  from  God  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  reason  of  man,— 
of  a  religion,  in  short,  like  the  Christian,  which 
is  a  positive  religion,  and  in  which  Christ  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a  divine  messenger  to 
disclose  the  mind  of  God.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  this  religion  are  not  cognizable  from 
the  nature  of  things,  but  are  taught  us  by  per- 
sons who  assert  that  they  themselves  were 
taught  by  God.  Now  if  they  would  obtain  cre- 
dit in  this  assertion,  they  must  be  able  to  prove 
their  divine  mission  by  proper  evidence.  They 
cannot  do  this  by  proofs  drawn  from  reason; 
they  therefore  resort  to  miracles. 

Properly  speaking,  these  miracles  are  wrought 
by  God.  In  performing  them,  he  does  not  alter 
or  disturb  the  course  of  things  which  he  himself 
dir^ts,  or  counteract  the  laws  which  he  himself 
has  established ;  but  he  accomplishes,  by  means 
of  nature,  which  he  has  thus  constituted  and 
which  he  governs,  something  7nor«  than  is  com- 
mon, and  in  connexion  with  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

[Note, — ^This  is  here  maintained  in  opposition 
to  some  theologians  of  former  times,  who  held 
that  in  case  of  a  real  miracle  the  course  of  na- 
ture was  disturbed,  or  the  laws  of  nature  coun- 
teracted. *•  Miraeula  vera  et  proprie  dicta  sunt, 
qus  contra  vim  rebus  naturalibus  a  Deo  inditam, 
cursumque  naturalem,  sive  per  extraordinariam 
Dei  potentiam  efficiuntur ;  ut  cum  . . .  aqua  in  vi- 
num  convertitur,  mortui  suscitantur,'*  &c.  Quen- 
stedt,  Systema,  P.  1.  et  II.  p.  471,  Viteberge, 
1685,  fol.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Buddeus.  Miracles,  he  says,  are  **  operationes 
quibus  natune  leges  ad  ordinem  et  conserva- 
tionem  totius  hujus  universi  spectantes,  re  vera 
suependuntur,^^  Instit.  theol.  dogm.  p.  245. 
They  are  likewise  defined  by  Wegscheider  as 
*(  eventus  insoUti  admirationem  excitantes ;  ideo- 
que  a  cooperatione  causae,  humanas  vires  super- 
antis,  et  rerum  natures  cursum  consuetum,  iegeB" 
que  in  effieiendo  ejusmodi  eveniu  iollenih,  ple- 
rumque  repetiti."  Institutiones,  p.  173,  s.  46. 
But  with  respect  to  this  op\Tk\oii>  k\x^%>ATkft^t^ 
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perly  asked,  "Quomodo  est  contra  natnram, 
quod  est  voluntate  Dei,  quum  voluntas  tanti 
utique  creatoris,  conditn  rei  cujuslibet  nature 
sit."  De  CiT.  Dei,  XXI.  8.  This  opinion  led 
to  the  supposition  that  in  connexion  with  every 
miracle  there  was  a  miraculum  restituiioiuM,  by 
which  the  confusion  occasioned  was  obviated, 
and  the  proper  order  restored.  Vide  J.  Jac. 
Ebert,  Dubitationes  contra  miracula  restitu- 
tionis. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
from  Tiei\runk,  Censur  des  chr.  protest.  Lehrbe- 
griffs,  s.  263 — ^265:  **The  efficient  supereen- 
sible  Being  may  not  suspend  the  laws,  or  disar- 
range the  couree  of  nature;  but  roust  employ 
nature  as  the  means  of  producing  the  designed 
result.  What  is  miraculous  is  not  therefore 
contrary  to  nature  (widernalurltch),  but  extraor- 
dinary, preternatural,  (aussernaturlich.)  The 
wonder-working  Being  produces  in  the  sphere 
of  sense,  and  by  the  laws  which  govern  this 
sphere,  such  an  effect  as  does  not  occur  in  the 
ordinary  couree  of  things,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  powere  of  nature.  A  miracu- 
lous event  seems  to  encroach  upon  the  couree  of 
nature,  without  disturbing  or  displacing  it.  But 
this  encroachment  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  natural  causality,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
higher  power  working  according  to  the  laws  of 
■ensiblo  nature.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
this  supersensible  cause  acts  in  a  lawless  man- 
ner In  working  miracles;  for  although  we  are 
unAcqualnted  with  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the 
sphore  of  spirit,  we  must  still  believe  that  some 
laws  are  there  in  force ;  and  if  we  knew  what 
they  were,  we  should  consider  the  same  events 
which  now  appear  miraculous  as  perfectly  na- 
tural." Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen 
Olauhons,  s.  24,  Leipzig,  1828.] 

In  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  power, 
God  has  ever  some  great  moral  end  in  view ; 
■Inco  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason  and  scripture 
to  suppose  that  he  acts  without  respect  to  an 
ond.  Now  the  end  for  which  miracles  are  per- 
formed is  clearly  revealed.  They  are  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  divine  messengere,  and  invest 
with  a  divine  authority  their  precepts,  promises, 
threatenings,  and  whatever  else  they  may  de- 
clare ;  for  no  teacher  ever  did  or  can  work  a 
miracle  by  his  own  power :  he  can  only  act  as 
the  instmment  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  author 
tnd  governor  of  nature.  When  God,  therefore, 
raises  the  dead,  or  performs  any  other  miracle, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  teacher,  he  thus 
declares  that  this  teacher  is  divinely  commis- 
sioned, that  through  him  he  shall  speak,  and 
let,  and  accomplish  his  purposes.  He  thus  fur- 
lUhes  his  ambassador  with  credentials,  secures 
\Sm  the  attention  of  his  fellow  men,  calls  upon 
tiktm  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  his  mission, 
to  receive  bia  heavoDly  doctrine.    This, 


then,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Bible,  is  the  end 
for  which  miracles  were  wrought.  Drue  mira- 
cles are  the  credentials  which  God  gives  his 
ambassadore  of  their  divine  mission ;  and  every 
teacher  who  performs  them  should  (>e  received 
as  a  messenger  sent  from  God.  For  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  God  of  truth  would  enable 
an  enthusiast,  or  a  crafty  impostor,  or  any  false 
teacher,  to  perform  real  miracles,  since  he  would 
thus  set  his  own  seal  to  a  falsehood.  Hence 
we  may  safely  argue  the  falsity  of  all  the  al- 
leged miracles  which  are  wrought  for  the  con- 
firmation of  doctrines  and  declarations  which  are 
demonstrably  untrue,  and  therefore  not  of  God, — 
such,  for  example,  as  were  wrought  by  the  false 
prophets  in  ancient  times,  and  which  are  de- 
clared in  the  Bible  to  be  deceptive. 

On  these  principles,  Christ  and  his  apostles 
prove  the  divinity  of  their  mission  and  doctrine, 
by  the  miracles  which  they  performed  in  view 
of  their  contemporaries.  Matt  xi.  3,  seq.  John, 
xiv.  11.  Vide  Scripts  Varii  argumenti,  ed.  2, 
p.  187.  And  in  consequence  of  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  Jesus  was  received  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  John,  iii.  2;  ix.  35—38.  This  belief  in 
his  character  arising  from  his  miracles,  was  ap- 
proved by  Jesus  himself.  Matt.  xi.  2—6,  20 — 24. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  justly  blamed  the  Jews 
for  seeking  constantly  after  signs  and  wondere. 
As  to  the  object  of  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, he  distinctly  declared,  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  proof  (en^/atov)  that  he,  as  a 
man,  did  not  teach  his  own  wisdom,  nor  act 
from  his  own  will,  but  as  the  organ  of  God,  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  univeree;  and  that 
his  instructions  should  therefore  be  considered  as 
divine  instructions  (xoyoi),  and  received  and 
obeyed  as  coming  from  God.  Vide  John,  iii.^ 
v.,  vi.,  viii.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xvi. ;  Acts,  ii.  22 ;  x.  38. 
Miracles  are  regarded  by  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles as  always  intended  by  God  to  promote  the 
success  {ffvvfpyficf^)  and  confirm  the  authority 
{(^f^auwv)  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  one 
through  whom  they  were  performed.  Mark, 
xvi.  20.  The  apostles  refer,  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  epistles,  to  three  kinds  of  miracles — viz., 
(1)  those  wrought  upon  Jesus,  to  prove  his  au- 
thority, especially  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;  (2)  those  wrought  by  him ;  and  (3)  those 
which  they  themselves  performed. 

The  proof  from  miracles,  impressing,  as  they 
do,  the  bodily  senses,  often  produces  a  strong 
conviction,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  those 
who  are  insensible  to  the  proof  drawn  from  the 
internal  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  hearts 
of  men. 

3.  How  far  is  the  proof  from  miracles  still 
valid  1  May  it  be  urged  at  the  present  day?  It 
has  been  rejected,  in  modern  times,  as  wholly 
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totitate  of  eridence,  by  RoaBseao,  Home,  and 
all  the  rationalist  theologiann.  Hume  main- 
tained, that  however  strong^  might  be  the  evi- 
dence in  faTour  of  any  miraclei  there  was  always 
stronger  evidence  against  it;  and  that  every 
miracle  was  contradictory  to  the  reason  and  ex- 
perience of  all  ages.  In  order  to  render  the  mi- 
racles of  the  Bible  soapicions,  he  collected  all 
manner  of  manrellous  histories,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  had  less 
evidence  to  support  them  than  many  of  these 
pretended  miracles,  which  were  universally 
allowed  to  be  false.  The  proof  from  miracles 
was  also  abundantly  canvassed  in  the  contro- 
versies with  Lessing. 

We  may  freely  concede,  (a)  that  this  proof 
must  have  carried  a  stronger  and  more  resistless 
evidence  to  the  minds  of  those  who  themselves 
saw  the  miracles  with  their  own  eyes,  than  to 
the  minds  of  others  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene,  or  afW  the  time  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed ;  and  (b)  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  in- 
tended their  miracles  primarily  for  their  contem- 
poraries, who  expected  and  demanded  evidence 
of  this  nature,  and  who  would  receive  the  true 
religion  more  readily,  and  believe  it  more  firmly, 
if  it  came  to  them  supported  by  such  evidence 
as  was  conformed  to  their  previous  opinions  and 
expectations ;  and  that  this  proof  may  so  far  be 
laid  to  be  temporary.  But  (e)  it  can  by  no 
means  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  evidence  for  all 
who  were  not  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles.  If  any  at  the  present  day  are  con- 
vinced of  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  to  them  the  proof  derived 
from  miracles  must  still  be  perfectly  valid.  For 
to  attempt  to  prove  ^priori,  as  is  usually  done, 
that  miracles  are  impoinble,  is  the  height  of  folly 
and  presumption.  Moreover  (d)  the  system  of 
tnith  which  was  taught  by  Jesus,  the  apostles, 
aod  prophets,  is  consistent  with  itself  only  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  corroborated  by  mi- 
racles. They  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  ex- 
traordinary divine  messengers — a  claim  which 
could  not  be  supported  except  by  extraordinary 
events.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  7,  8.  The  rea- 
son, now,  that  so  many  deny  the  evidence  of  mi- 
neles  is,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  this 
extraordinary  claim,  which  miracles  are  intended 
to  establish. 

The  historical  crtdihility  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  may  be  proved  in  two  ways : 

(1.)  From  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  them- 
•elves.  We  reason  thus :  (a)  they  were  able  to 
know  the  truth.  They  were  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  works.  They 
eojojed  the  best  opportunity  for  examining  and 
•enitinixing  everything  which  he  did.  Nor  were 
they  credulous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  slow  to  be- 
lievs,  as  Christ  himself  says,  Mark,  xvi.  14. 
Tkej  perfectly  agree  in  their  testimony,  and  in 


open  court  refer  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  to 
undisputed  facts,  known  to  the  world,  Acts,  ii. 
22.  (6)  They  tn/tffM/^  to  speak  the  truth.  Thoii 
whole  character  is  snch  as  to  free  them  from  the 
suspicion  of  intentional  deception.  If  they  had 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of  wordly 
interest  they  would  not  have  embraced  Christi- 
anity, from  which  they  had  little  to  hope,  and 
everything  to  fear,  as  to  their  temporal  prospects. 
Besides,  the  style  of  their  narratives  is  so  sim- 
ple, artless,  and  unaffected,  that  every  unpreju- 
diced reader  must  feel  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  understood  and  believed 
what  they  wrote,  and  had  no  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing their  readers.  1  John,  1. 1,  seq.  Cf.  Morus, 
p.  16 — ^20. 

(2)  -From  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
not  followers  of  Christ,  and  even  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  his  religion.  The  Jews  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  allowed  that  he 
had  wrought  miracles,  (John,  xi.  47,)  and  did 
not  venture  to  accuse  him,  before  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal, of  deception  in  performing  them.  Even 
the  Talmud  makes  mention  of  his  miracles,  and 
allows  their  historical  truth,  although  it  under* 
takes  to  account  for  them  in  different  ways. 
And  so  the  pharisees,  when  they  were  unable 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  pre- 
tended, as  a  last  resort,  that  they  were  the  work 
of  the  devil.  And  even  the  apostate  Judas,  who 
lived  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy  with  his  Mas- 
ter, could  not  bring  against  him  the  charge  of 
deception,  and  confesses  at  last,  in  despair,  that 
he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  whereas,  if  he 
had  known  or  suspected  any  dishonesty,  he 
would  surely  have  justified  his  crime.  And  if 
he  did  not  know  of  any  dishonesty,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  there  was  none;  since  the 
imposture  could  not  have  been  executed  without 
pecuniary  means,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Judas.  Matt,  xxvii.  4,  seq.  Those  who  op- 
posed Christianity  during  the  first  periods  of  its 
existence — namely,  Celsus,  Hierocles,  and  Ju- 
lian, did  not  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Christ,  although  they  ascribed  them  to 
magical  arts.    Moms,  p.  26,  27. 

IV.  Prooffrom  the  fulfilment  of  Ancient  Prophedu 

in  Christt 

In  urging  this  proof,  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
had  primary,  though  by  no  means  exclusive,  re- 
ference to  the  Jews,  in  whose  sacred  books  these 
predictions  respecting  the  Messiah  were  contain- 
ed. This  proof  will  be  particularly  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  office  of  Messiah,  s.  89, 
90,  in  the  Article  on  Christ. 

V.  Prooffrom  the  Prophecies  of  Christ  himself. 

Every  prediction  of  future  incidents  may  pro- 
perly be  regarded  as  a  miracle.  All  which  was 
said,  therefore,  respecting  the  ^toof  fiom  mvnp 
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des,  may  be  applied  to  this  proof  and  the  one 
precedingi  both  of  which  are  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral proof  from  miracles. 

With  respect  to  the  proof  from  propheeyi  we 
remark  now  more  particularly,  that  in  order  to 
its  yalidity,  (1)  The  prediction  must  be  hUtori" 
tally  true^.  e.,  must  have  been  actually  made 
before  the  events  to  which  it  relates,  and  not 
fabricated  afterwards,  nor  even  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  any  circumstances  which  may  have 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
original  prophecy.  (2)  It  must  not,  like  most  of 
the  oracles  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  hide  its 
meaning  under  an  artful  ambiguity  of  expression. 
(3)  The  exact  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction must  be  capable  of  proof  from  history. 
If  any  prediction  answers  these  conditions,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  come  from  God,  and  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle,  2  Pet.  i.  19. 

God  only  can  foresee  future  and  fortuitous 
eyents.  When  a  man  therefore  foretells  evente 
of  this  nature,  he  proves  that  he  is  instructed 
and  commissioned  by  God.  The  Jewish  pro- 
pheto  who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  divine  am- 
bassadors were  required,  therefore,  in  proof  of 
their  pretensions,  to  foretell  the  future.  Christ 
himself  made  use  of  this  proof  to  support  his 
own  claims,  John,  xiii.  19 ;  xiv.  29.  He  fore- 
told, in  the  most  distinct  and  accurate  manner, 
bis  own  impending  fate,  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  seq. 
Lake,  xviii.  31 — 33 ;)  and  also  that  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Matt.  X.  18,  seq.  He  predicted  that  his 
religion  would  prevail  upon  the  earth,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  ite  destruction  must  have  appeared 
to  every  one  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
He  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Romans, 
Matt.  xxiv. ;  Luke,  xxi.  This  latter  prediction 
was  very  minute,  and  was  fulfilled,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  every  particu- 
lar. Cf.  the  valuable  treatises  on  the  prophecies, 
collected  by  Hurd  and  Halifax.  Thomas  New- 
ton, Treatise  on  the  prophecies  which  have 
been  remarkably  fulfilled.  Less,  Wahrheit  der 
christlichen  Religion,  s.  472,  ff.  Gdttingen, 
1785. 

Moras,  p.  24,  seq.,  s.  14,  seq. 

Note, — ^It  thus  appears,  that  in  investigating 
the  trath  of  Christianity  we  must  proceed  as 
we  do  when  we  investigate  any  subjecto  of  an 
historical  nature.  We  must  believe  what  we  are 
taught  in  the  holy  scriptures,  upon  the  auihorily 
(fiht  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
are  indeed  gratified  to  find  other  reasons,  beside 
positive  divine  testimony,  on  which  to  found  our 
belief  in  the  troths  of  religion ;  hot  these  addi- 
tional reasons  are  not  essential  to  our  belief. 
And  in  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  discover 
them,  we  may  believe  upon  the  simple  divine 
tesiimony.    Nor  are  we  chargeable  with  credn- 


lity  in  so  doing,  any  more  than  when  we  be* 
lieve,  on  credible  testimony)  any  fact  which  may 
for  a  time  be  incomprehensible. 

Cf.  Job.  Friedr.  Kleuker,  Neue  PrQfung  and 
ErklarQng  der  vorkuglichsten  Beweise  dt  die 
Wahrheit  und  den  gottiichen  Ursprang  des 
Christenthums,  wie  der  Offenbarangfiberhaoptt 
3  Bde,  Riga,  1787—94,  8vo.  Kdppen,  Die 
Bibel  ein  Work  der  gottiichen  Weisheit,  Ausg. 
2,  Rostock  and  Leipzig,  1797-8,  8to.  Storr, 
Doctrinae  Christianas,  &c.,  p.  21,  seq.  Suskind 
(Prof,  of  theology  at  Stuttgard),  Eine  histo- 
risch — exegetische  Untersuchung,  In  welchem 
Sinne  hat  Jesus  die  Gottlichkeit  seiner  Religion 
und  Sittenlehre  behauptett  Tubingen,  1802, 
8vo.  Hensler,  Die  Wahrheit  und  Gottlichkeit 
der  chrisdichen  Religion,  in  der  Kurze  darge- 
stellt,  s.  33—48. 

SECTION  vm. 

or  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  OP  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  OR  THE  HIGHER 
DIVINE  INFLUENCE  ENJOYED  BT  THE  SACRED 
WRITERS. 

bUroduetory  Remarks, 

1.  The  two  following  positions — ^viz.,  the  doe" 
trtnes  taught  in  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  of  di» 
vine  origin,  and  these  books  themselves  are  given 
by  God,  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  need  to 
be  carefully  distinguished.  The  divinity  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  was  considered  in  s.  7 ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  divinity  of 
the  Bible  iteelf.  The  doctrines  of  revelation 
are  frequendy  contained  in  books  of  devotioiit 
for  example,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  on  this 
account  these  books  are  of  divine  origin.  The 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  might 
be  satisfactorily  proved  if  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  acknowledged  to  be  merely  ge» 
nuine,  and  the  authors  of  them  merely  credible; 
so  that  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  need 
not  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  divinity 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  two  things  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Melancthon. 

Religion,  therefore,  is  more  concerned,  as 
Michael  is  has  justly  observed,  in  having  proof 
for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  than  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume.  Still  the  sin- 
cere friend  of  truth  will  surely  be  rejoiced  in 
finding  reason  to  believe  in  the  immediate  divine 
origin  of  the  books  of  our  religion.  If  this  higher 
divine  influence,  called  inspiration,  were  not  en- 
joyed  by  the  apostles  in  those  instructions  which 
they  have  left  us,  how  easily  could  we  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  suspicion  that  they  misunderstood 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  failed 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  proper  manner!  They 
were  liable,  we  might  then  say,  from  their  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
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ettaein  for  hit  character,  to  adopt 
xaggcrated  opinions  respecting^  his 
his  fatare  exaltation.  In  this  way, 
>k8  were  not  belieTed  to  be  given  by 
of  God,  the  most  important  positive 
f  Christianity  might  be  considered 
IS  has  been  done,  in  fact,  in  modem 
lose  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the 

ation  has  been  defined  in  diiTerent 
.  the  historical  sketch,  s.  9,  10.  It 
t  defined,  according  to  the  representa- 
)  scriptures  themselves,  to  be  an  ea> 
divine  influence  by  which  the  teachers 
were  instructed  what  and  how  they 
f  or  spealCf  while  discharging  the  duties 
e.  There  is  no  need  of  any  distinc- 
n  their  oral  and  written  discourses. 
30,  s.  24.  The  correctness  of 
ion  will  hereafter  appear  from  the 
I  will  be  cited  from  the  New  Testa- 

;  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point 
ition  is  not  impitssihle^  and  that  no 
priori  can  be  urged  against  the  his- 
lence  of  the  fact.  This  was  truly 
j^  Kant,  Religion  innerhalb  der  Gran- 
nen  Vernunft,  2  Ausg.  Konigsberg, 
and  also  by  Fichte,  Yersuch  einer 
Offenbarung,  2  Ausg.  Kdnigsberg, 

*piration  of  the  New  Testament. 

cannot  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
rs.  They  can  command  belief  only 
lestify  respecting  things  which  could 
)y  observation ;  such  as  the  authen- 
took,  or  the  age  of  the  writer.  Nor 
ine  origin  of  the  Bible  be  proved  by 
?nt  by  which  we  prove  the  divine 
e  doctrines  it  conUiins — viz.,  the  in- 
;ss  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  s.  7.  Still  less 
roved  from  the  miracles  which  the 
3rs  performed.  These  arguments  for 
ion  of  the  Bible  were  unknown  to  the 
id  were  first  employed  in  the  seven- 
ary  by  the  theologians  of  Helmstiidt, 
tded  Calixtus. 

preat  argument  upon  which  protest- 
proving  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
pposes  only  the  genuineness  of  the 
the  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the 
ment.  Vide  s.  7;  cf.  Morus,  p.  17 — 
,  and  p.  32,  s.  28.     We  hold  that 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  ge- 
(vhich  was  really  written  by  an  apos- 
red,  or  written  under  a  special  divine 
In  proof  of  this  point,  we  rely  upon 
testimony  of  Jesus,  who  explicitly 
ly  promised  to  his  disciples  a  peculiar 
itance  whenever  they  should  be  call- 


ed npon  to  teach,  confirm,  or  defend  his  lali- 
gion,  to  the  service  of  which  he  had  consecrated 
them. 

Christ  promised  his  disciples  this  peculiar 
divine  assistance  on  four  different  occasions  :*— 
(a)  when  he  first  sent  them  forth.  Matt.  x.  19, 
20;  (6)  in  a  discourse  in  which  he  commis- 
sions them  to  publish  his  religion,  Luke,  xii. 
11,  12;  (e)  when  he  predicted  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Mark,  xiii.  11;  Luke,  xxi.  14; 
(d)  in  his  last  address  to  his  disciples,  John, 
xiv. — xvi.  On  these  occasions  he  promised 
them  'to  ttvivfia  oiycoy,  an  extraordinary  divina 
influence  to  attend  them  constantly,  and  secure 
them  against  error.  He  ssid  to  them  in  Mark, 
that  when  they  spoke  under  this  divine  impulse, 
it  would  not  be  they  who  spoke,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (oi'x  ifjti  vfini  m  XoXovi'Tff,  dxxa  tb 
nvtvfia  TO  aytoi'.)  He  forbade  them  to  pre- 
meditate what  they  should  say  before  judicial 
tribunals,  since  they  should  then  be  taught  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  not  only  what  but  how  they 
should  speak,-  (firi  fuptfin^ofjts  nuts  ^  ri  XaX^ 
ariti*  6o^^9trai  yap  v/iiv  x.  r.  X.)  The  object 
of  the  apostles,  in>  those  discourses  in  which 
the  divine  assistance  was  promised,  was  not 
only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  give  instmo- 
tion  in  Christianity. 

Now,  if  the  apostles  were  assisted  in  this 
manner  in  their  discourses,  which  were  merely 
oral,  and  of  course  of  a  very  temporary  and  li- 
mited advantage,  how  much  more  should  they 
be  assisted  in  their  written  instructions,  which 
were  destined  to  exert  a  more  lasting  and  extend- 
ed influence !  »*  Est  enim  seripturas  eiprsedieor 
tionis  par  ratio.  Quie  enim  voce  praedicabatur 
doctrina,  ea  postea  juvandae  memoriae  causa  con- 
signabatur  Uteris,  et  quae  causa  erat  cur  praedi- 
cationem  ex  divina  inspirations  oporteret  peragi, 
ea  militabat  pro  scriptione  eo  magis,  quod  scrip- 
tura  deberet  esse  medium  doctrinae  ejusdem  in- 
corrupte  ad  finem  mundi  usque  conservandae,  et 
ad  posteritatem  propagandas.**  Joh.  Musaeos 
in  Spinosismo,  p.  G9.  Divine  assistance  was 
promised  to  the  apostles,  in  general  terms,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers,  whe- 
ther they  spake  or  wrote;  and  the  words  xoXcii^ 
and  TtapaxaTalv  are  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  speaking  and  writing.  According  to  John, 
xiv. — xvi.,  Christ  promised  his  disciples  that  so 
often  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
might  require,  they  should  enjoy  the  eonttantf 
uninterrupted  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
their  Paracletus,  their  counsellor,  and  assistant. 
According  to  John,  xvi.  7 — 11,  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  convince  the  world  through  them,  (by 
their  writing,  therefore,  as  well  as  ipeaking,) 
And  finally,  the  apostles  and  evangelists  them- 
selves ascribe  the  same  authority  to  their  writ- 
ings as  to  their  oral  instructions,  John,  xx«  31 ; 
1  John,  i.  1—4;  2  These,  ii.  15  \  \  Cox.x^A^ 
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ooll.  ii.  13 ;  Ephes.  iii.  3,  seq. ;  Acts,  xt.  23, 
•eq. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  beside  the  general  assistance 
which  he  would  render  the  apostles,  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  of  Christ,  reveal  to  them 
many  things  of  which  Christ  had  not  spoken, 
John,  xvi.  12 — 15.  That  in  their  teaching  they 
might  be  secure  from  mistake,  even  with  respect 
to  knowledge  which  they  might  have  acquired 
in  the  unaided  use  of  their  own  faculties,  he 
should  remind  them  (yHofAvrian)  of  all  that  Christ 
had  taught  them  ;  and  himself  instruct  them  in 
everything  (6i6a^n  rcdvta)  necessary  for  the 
dischnrcre  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  John,  xiv. 
26.  He  should  reveal  to  them  future  events, 
John,  xvi.  13 ;  endow  them,  when  necessary, 
with  miraculous  powers,  Mark,  xvi.  17 ;  correct 
their  mistakes,  and  impart  to  them  new  instruc- 
tions whenever  they  were  called  for,  John,  xvi. 
12;  xiv.  26.  So  that  whatever  the  apostles 
taught  might  be  regarded  as  coming  from  God. 

This  testimony  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  *he  New  Tes- 
tament. And  from  this  testimony  we  see  clearly 
the  propriety  of  the  definition  of  inspiration 
given  in  the  introductory  remarks.  In  order  to 
shew  in  what  estimation  the  apostles  held  their 
own  writings  and  those  of  their  fellow-labour- 
ers, it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul  were  placed  by  Peter  on  a  level 
with  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  then  regarded  by  both  Jews  and  Christians 
as  divine,  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

These  promises  of  special  divine  assistance 
were  not,  indeed,  originally  made  to  Mark  and 
Luke,  who  were  not  apostles.  But  each  of  them 
was  the  disciple  and  assistant  of  an  apostle. 
**Mapxo(  fta^i^^i  xai  tpfuvivtrif  IXcVpov,  xcu 
avf 6;  fa  VTto  IXifpov  xfjpwsaofAtva  iyypa^ut^  ^f*^^ 
ftafii6<axi,^*  Irenaeus,  Ad  versus  Hseres.  III.  1. 
Luke  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  Paul,  by 
whom  his  writings  were  supposed  to  be  sanc- 
tioned. t'Lucs  digestum  Paulo  adscribere 
Solent,**  Tertullian,  Adversus  Marc.  IV.  5. 
The  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke,  therefore,  being 
either  dictated  or  sanctioned  by  inspired  apos- 
tles, must  be  regarded  as  possessing  divine  au- 
thority. «( Potest  magistrorum  videri,  que  dis- 
cipuli  promulgarint,**  Tertullian,  ubi  supra,  IV. 
5.  Besides,  as  they  were  the  companions  and 
fellow-labourers  of  the  apostles,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  endowed,  as  such,  with 
the  higher  gifts  of  teaching,  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  divine  influence  when  they  wrote  and 
spake,  and  therefore  to  be  entitled  to  equal  cre- 
dit with  the  others  in  what  they  teach.  Nor 
were  these  promises  originally  made  even  to 
Paul,  who  was  not,  like  the  other  apostles,  a 
companion  of  Jesus ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
extended  to  him,  since  he  was  appointed  an 


apostle  by  Jesns  himself,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  an  apostle,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  the  others  as  one  of  their  own  number. 
Moms,  p.  19,  8.  7. 

n.  The  huptraUon  of  the  Old  Tedamtni. 

The  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  generally  con- 
sidered the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  in* 
spired ;  by  which  they  did  not  mean,  merelyy 
that  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  were  of  di- 
vine origin,  but  that  the  books  themselves  were 
divine,  being  the  productions  of  inspired  pro- 
phets. Vide  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  I.  7* 
They  all  agreed  in  this  point,  although  they  had 
different  opinions  respecting  the  mode  and  the 
degrees  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  enough  to  aay 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  disclaim  thia 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  they  assented  to 
it,  and  presupposed  and  confirmed  its  truth. 
They  received  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
parts,  as  divine.  The  texts  in  which  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited,  are  enu- 
merated by  Storr,  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  1,  a. 
13, 14  (of  the  translation.)*  Now  if  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  inspired  men,  as  has  been 
shewn.  No.  1,  their  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  scriptures  is  deci- 
sive. And  this  testimony  affords  the  most  brief 
and  convincing  proof  which  can  be  offered  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  Vide 
Morus,  p.  23,  s.  13. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Christ 
and  his  apostles  laboured  to  subvert  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  to  establish  a  more  perfect  one 
in  its  place ;  they  still  regarded  the  Mosaic  doo- 
trine,  institute,  and  writings,  notwithstanding 
their  imperfections,  as  divine.  These  imperfeo- 
tions  were  inevitable  to  the  ancient  economy, 
which  was  designed  for  the  world  while  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  incapable  of  a  higher  instmo- 
tion. 

That  the  apostles  assented  to  the  Jewish  opi- 
nion respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  abundantly  evident  from  various  and 
explicit  passages  in  their  writings.  Their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  are  exhibited  with  most 
clearness  in  the  two  following  texts  :— 

1.  2  Tim.  iii.  14 — 17.  In  this  passage,  Paal 
exhorts  Timothy  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  which 
was  taught  by  the  apostles,  because  they  were 
inspired  teachers,  and  because  their  doctrine  was 
accordant  with  the  ancient  scriptures.  In  rer. 
14,  he  mentions  the  first  reason:  ** Continue 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
ilhutq  Ttapa  ttvof  t'fui^c;."  In  ver.  15  he  men- 
tions the  second  reason :  Continue  thou  in  the 
things  which  thou  hast  learned  (for  this  is  the 

*  Paget  66 — 72,  in  the  edition  forming  part  cf 
Ward's  Lidkabt  or  SrAivDAmD  Divurirx. 
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Qu,)  heemue  ihou  haatfntm  a  child  known 
icripturtB  (of  the  Old  Testament,)  ta 

'I1790V,  which  can  instruct  you  in  the 
•e  of  that  tatvaiion  which  we  obtain  by 
ian  doctrine.  Here  Paul  expresses  his 
hat  the  Old  Testament  leads  to  Christ, 
«paratory  to  Christianity.  In  rer.  16, 
ids  to  say,  Ilo^a  ypc^  ^fortvcwstos  (for 
'oi  ovtfoh  according  to  Clemens  of  Alex- 
*h(odoret,  the  Syriac  version,  the  Val- 
i  nearly  all  the  theologians  of  the  six- 
tntury ;  otherwise  the  article  must  be 
before  ypo^^,  and  the  comma  after  it  be 
)  xfu  Ct^tlxfiof  Ttpo^  di^euTxaXiW,  7tp6$ 
rtpoi  (Ttavop^tftv,  Ttpo^  7t(uhiCa,v  tr^y  iv 
1;,  Jli  inspired  scripture  (no  part  of  it 
)  is  alio  profitable  for  instruction  (in  the 
1  religion), /or  conviction  (confutation 
,  iLe,),for  improvement^  and  for  disci' 
virtue  or  piety.  Ver.  17,  T[va  afrco; 
&tov  dc^poTCo;,  nphi  Ttap  Xpyov  dya^v 
ro(,  By  means  (fthe  Old-Testament  scrip- 
servant  rf  God  (Christian  teacher)  may 
tted,  and  truly  qualified  for  his  import- 
.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  Paul  ex- 
the  opinion,  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
nt  are  inspired,  and  that,  when  rightly 
i,  they  are  useful  even  in  Christian  in- 

• 

•et,  1.19, 20.  Vide  Scripta  Varii^Argu- 
.  i.  p.  1,  seq.  In  this  passage, 'C$«l 
n  opposition  to  Jews  and  judaizing  he- 
lat  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah.  In 
this,  he  now  appeals  to  those  predic- 
the  Jewish  prophets  which  had  been 
in  him.  Ver.  19,  »•  We  (apostles)  find 
les  of  the  prophets  (respecting  Christ) 
ore  convincing  now  (since  they  have 
tiled  ;)  and  ye  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
Formerly,  before  their  fulfilment,  they 
tcure,  like  a  lantern  shining  feebly  on  a 
h,  until  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon 
I,  from  which  event  a  clearer  light  now 
,  and  we  can  better  understand  the  pro- 
'  Ver.  20,  "Nor  could  the  prophets 
'es  of  the  Old  Testament  give  a  clear 
ion  [tTtCKvoii  from  ^TttXveiv,  explicarCy 
f.  34,)  of  their  own  oracles,  because 
.  only  indistinct  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
>  which  they  spake,  and  knew  only  so 
was  communicated  to  them,  from  time 
by  divine  revelation.'*  (This  is  the 
of  ver.  21 ;  and  what  is  here  said  agrees 
J  passage,  1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12.)    Ver.  21, 

•^ifff ui,  aXk'  vTtb  fiPivfiato^  ayCov  (divine 

and  gnidance)  ^fpo/icvoi  (^Epfo^ot,  mo- 

iterir--the  word  by  which  the  Greeks 

ily  described  the  inspiration  of  their 


minstrels,  prophets,  toothsayers  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  &c. ;  vide  s.  9 ;)  i>jaXtj<sa¥  aytoi  0{ov 
av^fKATtw  (the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,) 
for  no  orade  was  delivered  from  the  mere  will  of 
man,  (i.  e.,  whether  they  should  speak,  and 
what  and  how  they  should  speak,  did  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  prophets ;)  but  the  ancient  pro- 
phets  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  prophets  themselves  acknowledged,  that 
whatever  they  taught,  whether  by  speaking  or 
writing,  was  dictated  to  them  by  God,  or  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  was  published  by  his  com- 
mand, Ex.  iv.  12,  15,  16;  DeuU  xviii.  18;  Jer. 
i.  6,  seq. ;  Amos,  iii.  7 ;  Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  Cf.  Morns, 
p.  20,  seq. 

This  passage  from  Peter  proves  the  inspira- 
tion only  of  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  rest. 
But  from  the  two  passages  taken  together,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  apostles  believed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  a  whole,  to  be  inspired.  We  can  find 
no  evidence  in  all  the  New  Testament  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  dissented  in  the  least 
from  the  opinion  commonly  received  among  the 
Jews  on  this  subject.  But  the  Jews  regarded 
the  entire  collection  of  the  Old-Testament  scrip- 
tures as  divine.  They  were  frequently  called 
by  Josephus  and  Philo,  ^tlai,  ypofeu,  U^  Yf°^ 
/xara,  and  always  mentioned  with  the  greatest 
veneration.  Divine  inspiration  (iftCftvoia  Oeov) 
is  expressly  conceded  by  Josephus  to  the  pro- 
;  phets :  and  as  none  but  prophets  were  permitted 
by  the  Jews  to  write  their  national  history,  and 
none  but  priests  to  transcribe  it,  (as  appears 
from  the  same  author ;)  we  conclude  that  inspi- 
ration was  also  conceded  by  him  and  his  con- 
temporaries to  their  historical  books.  Josephus, 
Contra  Apionem,  I.  6,  7,  8.     Cf.  Morus,  p.  20. 

Such  were  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ;  and  to  these  opinions 
Christ  and  his  apostles  plainly  assented ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  adopted  by  all  who  allow 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be  divine  teachers. 
The  contemptuous  expressions  which  many  have 
permitted  themselves  to  use  with  regrard  to  the 
Old  Testament  are,  as  Morus  justly  observed, 
Epitome,  p.  24,  Christiano  indignse  voces. 

The  doubt  may  arise  whether  some  of  the  Ai»- 
torical  books  can  be  considered  as  the  produo- 
tions  of  prophets,  as  they  were  compiled  from 
other  works  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  But  no 
essential  difference  is  made,  even  if  what  is  sup- 
posed be  true ;  since  the  most  important  parts 
of  these  historical  books  were  extracted  from 
larger  histories,  and  ascribed  to  iki^  prophets  by 
whom  they  were  originally  written.  So  the  ex- 
tracts made  in  the  books  of  Kings  and' Chroni- 
cles, from  a  larger  history  of  Jewish  kings«  are 
ascribed  to  Isaiah. 

r2 
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SECTION  IX. 

BI8T0SICAL  OBSERTATIONS,  COMPARING  THE  CON- 
CEPTIONS AND  EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD  RESPECTING  IMMEDIATE  DITINS  INFLU- 
ENCE. 

L  The  Idea  ofhupiratum  VnivenaL    , 

We  find  that  every  nation  of  the  ancient 
world  believed  in  immediate  divine  influences, 
although  the  particular  conceptions  which  they 
entertained  on  this  subject  varied  with  their 
local  circumstances,  and  the  different  degreeaof 
their  intellectual  culture :  but  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  strict  and  scholastic  philoso- 
phy in  modern  times,  our  own  conceptions  on 
this  subject  have  become  widely  different  from 
those  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  can  hardly 
be  brought  into  agreement  with  them.  The  at- 
tempt has  frequently  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  respecting  di- 
vine influences,  which  were  common  in  all  an- 
tiquity, with  the  philosophical  principles  of  our 
own  day.  But  this  attempt  has  not  been  very 
successful;  and  the  entirely  different  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  writers  to  effect 
this  reconciliation  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

From  the  above  remarks  we  may  conclude^ 

1.  TIm  since  these  conceptions  are  found  to 
exist  among  all  people,  and  to  be  everywhere 
very  much  alike,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  cultivation,  they  must  be  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  result  directly  from  its  original 
constitution. 

2.  That  if  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  a  direct 
revelation  to  any  particular  man  or  nation,  he 
has  accommodated  himself  in  so  doing  to  these 
original  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  has,  as  it 
were,  met  them  on  the  way  in  which  they  were 
coming  towards  him.  This  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  for  how  should  a  wise  and  good  father 
deem  it  improper  to  adapt  the  instructions  which 
he  gives  to  his  children  in  their  education  to 
their  natural  expectations,  and  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  their  minds  %  This  shews  us  the  rea- 
son why  true  inapiration,  such  as  the  apostles 
and  prophets  enjoyed,  resembles  so  much  in  its 
external  signs,  how  wide  soever  the  internal  dif- 
ference may  be,  the  fabe  and  imaginary  insptra- 
Hon  to  which  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
heathen  world  pretended.  The  reason  of  this 
resemblance  between  real  and  pretended  inspi- 
ration should  be  carefully  noted,  because  the 
comparison  of  the  two  has  been  frequently  turn- 
ed to  bad  account. 

3.  That  the  explanations  which  are  frequently 
given  of  those  passages  of  the  Bible  which  treat 
of  inspiration  cannot  be  true.  Some  modem 
writers  explain  away  the  sense  of  these  passages 

aiJ  noitiDg  Beemn  to  be  left  of  literal  inspira- 


tion, and  everything  accords  yrith  their  pi 
sophical  system.  But  by  applying  these 
torical  observations  to  these  passages,  we 
that  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  teach  a 
ral  inspiration  in  the  proper  sense,  and  wer 
understood  by  their  contemporary  hearers 
readers. 

n.  Rude  Naiioni  believed  Great  Men  to  be  Bupi 

Nations  in  the  first  stages  of  improven 
believe  that  everything  which  is  great,  wl 
excites  their  wonder,  or  surpasses  their  com 
hension,  is  the  result  of  immediate  dii 
agency,  and  overlook  the  second  causes  to  wl 
these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed.  Accordin] 
they  regard  useful  inventions,  laws,  and  i 
gious  institutions,  as  gifts  bestowed  directlj 
God,  and  the  distinguished  men  through  wl 
these  blessings  are  bestowed  as  the  favour 
and  messengers  of  God,  and  therefore  enti 
to  the  highest  reverence.  This  statemeni 
abundantly  proved  from  the  mythology  of 
ancient  nations,  and  especially  of  Grei 
Through  these  men  God  was  supposed  to  spe 
and  what  they  said  was  regardeid  as  the  won 
Godf  and  they  themselves  as  holy  or  eonseera 
as  is  implied  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  T 
minstrels  and  prophets  were  called  by  the 
cient  Greeks  ciytofr  and  ^^0^  by  the  sac 
writers  D^^p.,  ornSwi  c^k,  2  Kings,  i.  9,  w 
0fov  of^jH^M,  2  Pet.  i.  21 ;  also  d^3J,  whi 
according  to  its  Arabic  etymology,  would  des 
messengers,  ambassadors,  (of  God.)  The  ti 
>£ortpo;to$  (tiomer,  Iliad,  XII.  228)  signi 
one  who  speaks  in  the  place  of  God,  votes.  Cio 
Pro  Archia  Poeta,  VIIL,  says  that  poets  v 
supposed  divina  qtiodam  spiritu  injiari,  and  1 
they  were  called  sancti,  quod  qtuisi  dear 
ajiquo  dono  atque  munere  eommendati  nobis 
videanturi  and  XIL,  that  they  semper  t^ 
omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti  atque  dieti,  Cf.  Dref 
Proluss.  duo  de  notione  prophete  in  coc 
sacro,  Wittenberg,  1788 — 89.  Morua, 
20,  21. 

m.  Great  Men  believed  themselves  to  be  Intpir 

Those  who  felt  themselves  urged  on  to  gi 
and  noble  deeds,  or  irresistibly  compelled 
communicate  their  feelings  io  others,  belie 
the  impulses  by  which  they  were  actuated  to 
supernatural,  and  that  they  were  the  org 
through  whom  the  Deity  spake  and  act 
Many  of  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  early 
tiquity  expressed  this  belief  respecting  thi 
selves ;  and  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  or  to  e 
pose  that  they  made  such  pretensions,  as  ait 
politicians,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  t| 
contemporaries,  would  betray  great  ignoiti 
of  the  history  of  mankind,  The  minsUels  t 
prophets  among  the  ancient  Greeks  believed 
less  firmly  than  their  hearers  or  readers  thattii 
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•etottad  by  a  dmne  impulse*  This  ap- 
erident  from  the  writings  of  Homer. 
i  Cieero  said,  Dc  Natara  Deornm.  II.  66, 
wir  magmu  nne  aUquo  effiaiu  divino  un- 
/fit'/,  was  nniTersally  belioTed  in  all  anti- 
.  Accordingly,  everything  great  and  noble 
\  thooghts  or  actions  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
landers,  kings,  and  sages,  all  their  great 
takings,  their  wars  and  yictories,  were 
led  to  the  Deity  working  in  them  as  instm- 
I  of  its  own  purposes. 
ippeara,  then,  from  Nos.  II.  III.,  that  the 
era  and  prophets  of  the  heathen  world,  as 
18  those  of  the  Bible,  both  believed  them- 
I  and  were  believed  by  others  to  be  in- 
L  And  the  question  hero  naturally  arises, 
ler  the  inspiration  of  the  latter  as  well  as 
ff  the  former  may  not  have  been  feigned  or 
nary.  This  question  may  be  firmly  an- 
^d  in  the  negative,  with  reasons  which  are 
stly  satisfactory  to  the  unprejudiced  in- 
r.  T^e  teachers  and  prophets  of  the  Bible 
enabled,  through  the  divine  wisdom  and 
less,  to  give  such  proof  of  the  reality  of 
inspiration  as  those  of  the  heathen  world 
never  offer. 

^ffartni  Nationa  agru  in  their  JUpretentaiions 
and  Ideaa  of  hupiraiion, 

e  eonceptions  formed  of  the  Deity  in  the 
ages  were  extremely  gross  and  sensual, 
in  the  savage  state  have  always  supposed 
to  possess  a  body,  and  every  way  to  resem- 
hemselves.  Their  conceptions  respecting 
ifloence  would  not,  of  course,  be  more  re- 
than  respecting  his  nature.  In  this  parti- 
,  as  well  as  in  many  othere,  the  ideas 
h  the  human  mind  has  entertained  have 
everywhere  very  much  the  same,  as  is 
m1  by  the  agreement  of  various  languages. 
)st  all  the  ancient  nations  ascribed  the  di- 
infiuence,  by  which  the  confidents  of  hea- 
jrere  inspired  to  speak  or  act,  to  the  word 
Tuth  of  God,  or  to  the  breath  proceeding  out 
I  mouth ;  and  they  accordingly  regarded  this 
le  influence  itself  as  literally  inspiration, 
his  is  shewn  by  the  language  employed  to 
rnate  their  ideas.  Vide  John,  xx.  22.  The 
es  of  the  prophets  were  called  among  the 
rews  nrp  ^b,  ttfp  ^-^ai,  \x\ ;  among  the  Greeks, 
,  fa<yi^  xoyiov*  and  among  the  Romans,  oro' 
derived,  according  to  Cicero,  from  ore  sive 
one  Deorum,  And  these  divine  influences 
•xpressed  in  all  the  ancient  languages  by 
s  which  literally  designate  blowing,  breath- 
breathing  f^^m,  &c.;  in  the  Hebrew, 
rriS*  nn,  cHnp»  nn,  rrrv^.  r>9  nn ;  in  the  Greek, 
»,  l/ifCvccd,  Hvtvfia  (ja/yiov  or  0cov,)  tfirtvivaviy 
Mta  0COV,  also  ^oTtviwsto^j  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
e  s.  8 ;)  sometimes,  xaulv  h  Ttvfvfiart  &tcv 
koicrfvofor  flrOt,  or  iHvftvou/Af  0fov  tx'W  in 


the  Latin,  intpiratio,  inapiraha^  (a  spirando,) 
and  tpiritu  divino  imtindum  ease,  Livy,  Y.  15, 
afflatus  Dei,  t^laium  esse  numine,  inflari  divino 
tpiritu,  Cicero,  Pro  Arehia  Poeta,  VIII.  From 
this  agreement  in  the  terms  by  which  the  an^ 
cient  nations  designated  inspirotion,  we  argue 
the  agreement  of  their  original  ideas  respecting 
it;  and  we  conclude  that  these  terms,  when 
used  in  the  Bible,  must  be  understood  to  denote 
immediate  divine  influences,  since  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in  the  an- 
cient world.    Cf.  s.  19,  II.,  and  s.  39, 1. 

y.  Inspired  Men  often  spake  what  they  did  noi 

understand. 

The  ancient  nations  believed  that  one  whose 
words  and  actions  were  thus  under  the  divine 
influences,  was  himself,  at  the  time  of  inspira- 
tion, merely  passive.  Mentes  declares  to  Tele- 
machus,  Odyssey,  I.  200,  201 — 

'A3^y«roc  /SdXAowc. 

Cf.  Odyssey,  XV.  172.  They  also  helieved 
that  the  soothsayer  or  minstrel  did  not  himself 
understand,  and  could  not  explain  to  others,  what 
he  spake,  or  rather,  what  God  spake  through 
him,  while  he  was  inspired.  This  opinion  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  former*  In  con- 
formity with  this  general  belief  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  as  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  the 
prophets  themselves  did  not,  in  many  eases,  under* 
stand  the  import  ff  what  they  predicted.  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  and  Peter  says,  2  Pet.  i.  20,  ftpo^,t(ia 
t5ta^  iTttXvtfeu;  ov  ymf  oc.  Vide  s.  8.  We  find 
the  same  thing  expressed  in  innumerable  pas- 
sages of  the  Grecian  writere.  Plato,  in  his  dia- 
logue Ttipi  ^ludSo^  (^Iwv),  puts  the  prevailing 
notion  of  the  Greeks  into  the  mouth  of  Socra- 
tes :— Kov4>ov  xprjfia,  r<oifjt^i  iati,  xal  Ttttivbv,  xai 
tepov*  xai  o^  Ttpotfpop  olo(Tf e  rCoutv  fCpiv  av  tf^f o( 
tt  yivritoA  xai  Ix^^v,  xai  6  vav^  fjifjxitv  h  avtqt 
evj.  ««f  6'  av  tovti  \x'^  *^  xf^/ia,  divvaf oj  liav 
fiw^lv  i6tlv  aif^^iorio^,  xai  TCpr^afA^dv  .  .  .  •  ov 
yop  tix^tl  tavta  Xiyovctv,  dxXa  ^f  la  hwdfui  .  .  . 
o  ^«6j,  i^at^fuvo^  rovrwv  vovv,  tovf oij  zp^a* 
VTtrjptt ais,  xai  totj  x^^^H^V^i^  *^  ^^i  fidvrtoi 
'toi^  e^ftotj*  iVa  ijfietj  oi  axovovfc;  tlSutfisv  6ft  ovx 
ait 01  fialv  ot  tavta  Xiyovtt^,  ovfw  rCtiMMv  alio, 
ol^  vovi  fail  7tdpi6tiv,  aXk'  6  ^f  oj  htiv  6  %iy<av. 
6va  tavtcdv  J«  ^'^iyyetat  ftpo^  ^f«a(«  '*  The  poet 
cannot  compose,  nor  the  soothsayer  prophesy, 
unless  he  is  inspired  by  the  Deity,  and  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  beyond  himself.  He  then 
loses  sight  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  is  borne  away 
by  the  divine  impulse.  The  Deity  deprives 
him  of  his  own  consciousness  and  reflection, 
and  employs  him  as  an  ambassador.  H  ia  not 
he  who  speaks,  but  God  who  speaks  through  him,^* 
True  inspiration  it  described  in  very  mueh  the 
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same  way,  Mark,  xiii.  11.  Again,  Plato  says 
in  his  dialogue  Htpi  'Apttfjs  (Mcwoy),  'Op>w$  a^ 

901  fuyaSua,  xaufop^ovftim  Cur  itpaffovor*  xai  Xcyova*, 
••  poets  and  prophets  are  justly  called  divine^ 
beeause  while  they  declare  important  things, 
they  themselves  do  not  understand  what  they 
say**'  In  the  Odyssey,  I.  347—350,  Telema- 
chus  thus  checks  Penelope  in  attempting  to 
control  the  bard, 

MUrtp  iftht  Tt  T  dp  iB  ^wktg  i^iipov  6»i66v 
Tipmtiv  Svwji  ol  v6of  8pv9rai\  ov  vi  r'  datiol 
Afrtoi,  dXXd  wo^t  Zfig  afrcof,  if  n  6(iu0t9 
*AiripSfftP  iXi^ri9T^9Uf  Sntos  idiXj^iv  utirTia. 

Phemius  declares,  Odtssit,  xxii.  346, 

AiToilidinvf  S  tlpi*  dtdf  ^  fioi  bf  ^piohf  ot/LMf 
Tlavroiuf  hi^vatv. 

In  the  Sybilline  Oracles,  an  inspired  speaker 
says. 

So  it  is  said  respecting  Balaam,  (Num.  xxiii. 
5,)  that  the  Lord  jmt  wards  into  his  mouth.  The 
ancient  minstrels  and  poets,  in  whose  produc- 
tions art  had  as  yet  no  share,  were  called  simply 
omiol  and^tot  aotdoi.  So  they  are  always  called 
in  Homer.  The  word  nonpfrii  is  of  later  origin, 
and  was  unknown  until  poetry  had  become  an 
art.  Cf.  Scripta  Varii  argomenti,  p.  28,  29, 
•d.  2. 

Vn.  hispiration  described  by  terms  indicating 

Violence. 

The  impulse  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are 
inspired  is  commonly  very  strong  and  irresist- 
ible. They  often  betray  their  emotion  by  an 
unusual  strength  of  voice,  and  very  violent  bo- 
dily movements ;  hence,  in  all  the  ancient  lan- 
guages the  terms  which  designate  the  words  and 
actions  of  those  who  are  inspired  convey  the 
idea  of  violence  of  mental  feeling  and  bodily  ac- 
tion—e.  g.,  opfitj  (impetus),  opfiao/uu.  Those 
who  were  inspired  were  said,  eorripi,  agiiari 
Deo^  xwtizid'^  i*  0cov,  ^fpeo^*  (2  PeL  i.  21), 
pati  Deum  ,*  and  inspiration  itself  was  called 
furor  divinus,  fiauvla  {fiaivsd^.)  Accordingly, 
the  words  which  in  the  ancient  languages  signi- 
fy to  predict,  generally  signify  too,  to  rage,  to 
act  like  a  madman,  insanire^-^.  g.,  vatieinari  in 
Latin,  and  in  Hebrew  lOJnn,  1  Sam.  xviii.  10. 
The  impulses  attending  inspiration  were  like- 
wise represented  in  the  writings  of  the  Asiatics 
as  a  spiritual  and  sacred  intoxication ;  because 
they  transported  a  man  beyond  himself,  and 
strained  and  elevated  all  the  powers  of  his  soul. 
Hence  the  figurative  language  employed,  Luke, 
i.  15;  Ephes.  v.  18.  The  ancient  prophets  and 
pcett,  at  we  see  from  Homer,  were  accustomed 


to  employ  mutic  and  song  as  a  means  < 
and  increasing  inspiration.  Elisha  did 
2  Kings,  iii.  15.  And  the  membt 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  ever  e 
these  exercises,  1  Sam.  x.  5,  seq. 

Y 

SECTION  X. 

or  THE  VARIOUS  THCORIKS  RB8PKCT1NG 
ITER  AND  DEGREES  OF  INSPIRATl 

L  The  Theory  that  Inspiration  in  the  hi 
tvas  extended  equally  to  all  Scripi 

The  theory  that  the  divine  assista 
the  sacred  writers  experienced  extende 
thing  which  they  wrote,  words  and 
excepted,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  old 
Christian  church.  In  this  view  of  tl 
the  sacred  writers  were  merely  the 
amanuenses,  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
compared  by  the  ancients  to  flutes,  u 
the  Spirit  of  God  played.  This  con 
found  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  At! 
Macarius,  and  other  fathers;  and  a 
modem  theologians,  Musseus,  Baier,  < 
and  even  of  Schubert,  in  the  middle  o 
teenth  century. 

This  theory  accords  very  well  in 
spects  with  the  mode  of  thought  and  ( 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  worl 
9 ;)  but  it  is  very  unlike  the  ideas 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  inspira 
present  day.  But  it  is  still  more  im 
remark  respecting  it,  that  the  sacr 
themselves  never  profess  to  have  enjo 
writing,  inspiration  of  such  a  nature, 
they  were  not  in  reality  the  mere  org- 
Divine  Spirit,  whatever  may  have  beei 
by  their  contemporaries,  must  appear 
mentis  observation.  For  (1)  we  find 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  has  his  ovi 
style,  which  perfectly  distinguishes 
all  the  rest.  It  has  indeed  been  salt 
Holy  Spirit  accommodated  himself  tot 
each  particular  writer ;  but  the  one  wl 
is  not  wont  to  accommodate  himself  t 
of  the  amanuensis.  (2)  The  manne 
the  sacred  writers  treat  the  subjects  v 
introduce, — ^the  costume  with  which  t 
them,  is  often,  notwithstanding  the  d 
excellence  of  the  subjects  themselves 
unpolished,  and  such  as  might  be  exp 
illiterate  and  uncultivated  writers.  ' 
at  least  in  their  writings,  must  be  a 
their  own  agency.  (3)  In  many  cas 
spired  writers  evidently  made  use  c 
ductions  of  others :  the  evangelists 
their  histories  in  part  from  the  previou 
of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  the  later  prophet 
and  Jeremiah,  frequently  borrowed 
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mclet  of  Isaiah,  &e.  (4)  The  sacred  histo- 
riuis  frequently  appealed  to  the  eTidenee  of 
Iheir  own  senses  for  the  facts  which  they  relate, 
to  the  testimony  of  others,  to  the  records  from 
which  they  denied  their  information,  and  to 
tbeir  own  investigations,  (Luke,  i.  1 ;)  from  all 
which  it  appears  that  they  were  not  poMnve 
onder  the  divine  influences,  and  that  they  were 
not  miraculously  endowed  with  any  knowledge 
which  they  could  obtain  in  the  diligent  use  of 
their  own  intellectual  powers,  since  God  does 
Dot  work  miracles  when  they  are  unnecessary. 
(5)  They  frequently  speak  in  their  own  names, 
send  greetings,  mention  their  private  affairs  (2 
Tim.  W.  13,  seq.),  &c.  (6)  In  some  cases  they 
themselves  make  a  distinction  between  their 
own  advice  and  the  express  command  of  God, 
or  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  viL  25,  coll.  v.  40;  2  Cor. 
viiL  10. 

According  to  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient 
world,  (vide  s.  9,)  the  very  words  employed 
were  in  some  cases,  though  not  always,  inspired ; 
and  by  many  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  has 
been  thought  to  extend  oven  to  the  words  in 
which  it  was  written.    This  opinion  is  advo- 
cated by  Emesti,  Neue  Theol.  Bibliothek,  b.  iii. 
u  4G8,  ff.  The  argument  which  he  used,  and 
which  is  commonly  urged,  is  this:  thoughts 
cannot  be  elenrly  communicated  to  the  mind 
without  words;  and  therefore  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former,  must  have  been  given  to  the  in- 
spired writers  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  I  may 
obtain  a  person  to  write  a  book  under  my  super- 
I    intendence  and  direction;  I  may  communicate 
:   tahim  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  furnish  him 
\  vith  all  the  materials  of  the  composition,  and 
ngO^t,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  particular 
tords;  and  all  this  without  dictating  to  him 
erery  syllable  and  letter  to  be  employed  :  I  may 
ieafe  him,  under  my  close  supervision,  to  exe- 
cute the  work  in  his  own  way.    So  Paul  might 
hwe  been  left  by  the  Spirit  to  pursue  his  own 
^ihod  in  shewing  that  the  Mosaic  institute 
must  be  abolished.    But  in  other  cases  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
have  communicated  the  very  words  in  which 
the  things  revealed  should  be  expressed;  as,  for 
example,  in  certain  numbers,  or  names  of  persons 
and  places,  which  could  not  have  been  known 
except  from  revelation.    Vide  Moms,  p.  35,  n. 
6.    Considerations  like  these  prepared  the  way 
for  the  views  which  follow. 

IL  The  Theory  thai  Irupiraiion  tmu  extended  in  dif- 
ferent degree*  to  different  portions  of  Scripture, 

This  theory  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  former.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  degrees  of  inspiration 
nry  with  the  character  of  the  writer  and  the 
aataie  of  the  subject.    This  was  believed  by 


some  of  the  ancients ;  but  theologians  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  in  deciding  how  many  de- 
grees of  inspiration  there  were,  or  in  what  way 
they  should  be  defined ;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
on  these  points,  they  will  ever  perfectly  agree, 
since  the  inspired  writers  have  left  them  unde- 
cided, and  we  are  unable  to  determine  with  re- 
spect to  objects  which  lie  so  wholly  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  experience.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  manner  and  degrees  of 
inspiration  :— 

1.  Some  theologians  are  contented  with  the 
general  position,  that  there  are  different  degrees 
of  inspiration,  and  do  not  think  proper  to  deter- 
mine under  what  particular  degree  any  given 
passage  was  written.  They  go  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  writing  on  subjects  of  the  first 
importance,  in  communicating  facts  which  could 
have  been  learned  only  from  revelation,  and  in 
cases  where  there  was  peculiar  liability  to  mis- 
take, the  sacred  writers  enjoyed  the  highest  de- 
gree of  divine  influence—the  inspiration  of  words 
(inspiratio  verbalis)  ;  but  that  in  treating  of  sub- 
jects of  inferior  interest — for  example,  of  those 
of  a  merely  historical  nature — they  enjoyed  no 
higher  assistance  than  was  necessary  to  secure 
them  against  error,  to  refresh  their  recollection 
with  the  knowledge  which  they  had  before  ac- 
quired, or  perhaps  to  give  the  first  impulse  to 
spoak  or  write.  These  views  of  inspiration 
were  entertained  by  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  and 
others.  Calixtus  thought  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  secured  by  divine  influence  against  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Cf.  Moms,  p.  36,  s. 
29,  n.  7.  But  considering  that  we  are  unable, 
at  the  present  time,  to  determine  how  much  the 
sacred  writers  knew  respecting  the  several  sub- 
jects of  which  they  have  treated,  from  their  own 
unaided  study,  and  how  much  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  none  of  the  theolo- 
gians above  mentioned  have  attempted  to  define 
accurately  the  degree  of  inspiration  under  which 
particular  portions  of  holy  writ  were  composed. 

2.  Other  theologians  have  denied  that  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible  were  inspired,  or  that  the 
whole  of  the  inspired  books  was  written  under 
special  divine  assistance.  Those  who  have  en- 
tertained this  opinion  may  be  subdivided  into 
different  classes.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  some  parts  of  a  book  may  be  of  divine  ori- 
gin, while  other  parts  of  the  same  book  are  of 
human  origin  only,  and  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  former. 

If  we  ask,  now,  which  parts— of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  for  example— are  divine  and 
which  human,  we  shall  receive  various  answers. 
Henry  Holden,  as  cited  by  Richard  Simon, 
would  say,  that  only  those  parts  were  to  be  re- 
ceived as  inspired  whicVi  iVve  a^ci«^  n«t\\«ia 
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themselves  expressly  declared  were  spoken  by 
God;  and  that  the  other  parts,  whether  they 
related  to  history  or  doctrine,  were  to  be  re- 
guarded  as  human.  Others  would  say,  that  what- 
ever related  to  the  doctrines  of  religion  was  in- 
spired. Semler,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Canon, 
and  likewise  Kant,  maintained  that  the  general 
moral  utility  of  a  work  was  the  only  criterion 
by  which  its  inspiration  could  be  judged ;  that 
an  inspired  book  must  therefore  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  all  men 
in  all  ages ;  and  that  consequently  those  parts 
only  of  our  scriptures  which  had  this  tendency 
were  inspired. 

According  to  the  last  opinion,  some  parts  of  a 
book — those  of  universal  application,  and  of  ge- 
neral moral  utility — are  inspired,  while  other 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  book,  not  possessing 
these  marks  of  divinity,  are  merely  human. 
To  this  view  it  may  be  objected,  (1)  that  by 
subjecting  inspiration  to  the  criterion  of  utility 
it  does  the  same  as  to  deny  it  altogether;  since 
what  might  be  received  as  divine  by  one,  from 
the  general  utility  which  he  might  suppose  it  to 
possess,  might  be  denied  this  character  by  an- 
other, as  wanting,  in  his  view,  this  mark  of 
inspiration.  (*2)  It  is  chargeable  with  the  error 
of  reasoning  h  priori  upon  a  question  of  fact-^ 
an  error  which  cannot  be  justified ;  for  if  God 
has  seen  fit  to  give  special  divine  aids  to  any 
individual,  we  are  not  to  determine  by  our  rea- 
sonin^i),  and  prescribe  as  it  were  to  God,  what 
and  how  great  they  may  or  must  have  been. 
(3)  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  view  of  the 
inspiration  and  divinity  of  a  book  entertained 
by  the  ancient  world,  and  of  course  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Vide  s.  9.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  while  those  who  hold  this  opinion  retain 
the  ancient  words  inspiration  and  divinity,  they 
endeavour  to  use  them  in  such  a  sense  as  will 
accord  with  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  our 
own  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  their  philo- 
sophy. 

Tiiis  opinion  is  not  of  recent  origin.  Tertul- 
lian  says,  **  A  nobis  nihil  omnino  rejiciendum 
est,  quod  pertinct  ad  nos  :  et  legimus,  omnem 
8cri|)turam  aedificationi  hahilem  divinitns  inspi- 
rari."  De  habitu  mulierum,  c.  3.  He  says 
this  in  order  to  defend  the  book  of  Enoch. 

Note. — We  may  indeed  decide  that  a  divine 
revelation  cannot  contain  any  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  the  moral  improvement  and  happiness 
of  men,  which  we  have  before  shewn  (Intro- 
duction, s.  3,  G)  to  be  the  great  objects  for  which 
a  revelation  was  made.  And  we  may  conse- 
quently determine,  that  no  book  which  contains 
such  hurtful  doctrines  can  be  inspired.  So  far 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  others,  are  rif;ht.  But  when 
they  undertake  to  prescribe  to  Supreme  Wisdom 
the  means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained, 
ibejr  transcend    their  proper   Jimits.    These 


means,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  must  rarj 
with  the  age,  character,  and  other  circumstance! 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  And 
who  can  say,  that  positive  religion  may  not  be 
a  means  of  moral  improvement,  by  giving  eflS- 
cacy  to  moral  religion,  and  hence  be  revealed 
and  inspired  ?  If  positive  doctrines  were  not 
contained  in  the  Bible,  philosophers  would  soon 
demonstrate  that  they  must  be  contained  in  a 
revelation  made  from  God. 

3.  The  great  body  of  modem  theologians, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  protestant  churches, 
prefer  a  middle  course  between  the  theory  first 
mentioned  and  the  opinions  last  cited.  They 
adopt,  for  the  most  part,  the  theory  of  Claude 
Frassen,  a  Franciscan  monk  and  a  scholastie 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sup- 
pose three  degrees  of  inspiration. 

(/i)  The  first  and  highest  degree  of  inspirt" 
tion  is,  the  revelation  of  things  before  unknown 
to  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  called  by  Frassen, 
impiratio  antecedent,  but  commonly  by  other 
writers,  revelation ;  who  thus  make  a  distinctioB 
between  inspiration  and  revelation,  and  hold  that 
revelation  is  indeed  always  attended  by  inspira- 
tion, but  that  inspiration  is  not,  in  every  esMi 
preceded  by  revelation.  Everything  in  tlie  »• 
cred  scriptures,  they  say,  is  inspired,  but  eveiy* 
thing  there  is  not  revealed ;  for  much  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bible  was  known  to  the  saend 
writers  from  their  own  reflection. 

(b)  The  second  degree  of  inspiration  is,  the 
security  against  error  which  God  affords  the  ssp 
cred  writers  in  the  exhibition  of  doctrines  or 
facts  with  which  they  are  already  acquainted, 
the  care  which  he  takes  in  the  selection,  truth, 
and  intelligibleness  of  the  subjects  introduced, 
and  the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
&c.  This  is  called  by  Frassen,  inttpiraiio  cwk 
eomitans, 

(e)  The  third  degree  of  inspiration  is,  the 
divine  authority  stimped  upon  writings,  origin- 
ally composed  without  inspiration,  by  the  ap- 
probation of  inspired  men,  and  is  called  tfupiro- 
tio  consequent.  This  degree  of  inspiration  isprs* 
dicated  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  were  approved  by  Jesus  and  tbi 
apostles;  and  of  the  gospels  Mark  and  Luke, 
which  were  approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  sod 
afterwards  by  John. 

This  theory  is  developed  by  Doddridge,  tnd 
still  more  fully  by  Tollner;  the  latter  of  whom 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  authority  of  tiN 
holy  scriptures  as  the  source  of  our  knowledgs 
in  matters  of  faith  is  perfectly  secured,  even  it 
cases  where  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspire* 
tion  is  admitted.  Vide  Tollner,  Die  gdttliehs 
Eingebung  der  heiligen  Schrift. 

4.  Other  theologians  deem  it  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  enjoyed  i 
higher  divine  assistance  and  support.     Tide  li 
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8.  They  were  induced  in  Tarioos  wtys,  some- 
times by  natural  means,  and  sometimes  by  im- 
mediate divine  direction,  to  write  the  sacred 
books.  They  always  wrote,  as  well  as  spoke, 
as  persons  enjoyingr  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  This  is  the  light  in  which  inspiration 
is  regarded  by  Moms,  p.  33,  seq.  s.  37, 38.  He 
did  not  think  necessary  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular oc/iM  ^ojtpivfstias  was  exerted  in  each 
ptrticular  aetu$  terihendu 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  meagre  productions  of  the  fathere 
of  the  first  century  and  the  rich  and  instructiTe 
writings  of  the  apostles,  most  of  whom  were 
Uliterate  men.  But  how,  the  unprejudiced  in- 
quirer will  be  compelled  to  ask,  could  the  latter 
bsTe  written  in  such  a  widely  different  manner, 
and  one  so  superior  to  that  of  the  fathere,  if  they 
bad  not  enjoyed  a  higher  divine  assistance ! 

Note. — ^rhe  following  works  on  this  subject 
may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent. Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V. 
T.,  especially  ch.  S3 — 25 ;  and  the  Lettere  of  a 
Dutch  divine  on  the  critical  History  of  Simon, 
edited  by  Le  Clere.  The  opinions  contained  in 
this  work,  some  of  which  are  true,  and  othera 
fidse  and  partial,  have  been  developed  by  mo- 
dsni  theologians.  Among  modem  works,  the 
following  are  most  distinguished : — (I)  Semler, 
Abhandlnng  von  freyer  Untereuchung  des  Ca- 
■ons,  4  Thie,  Halle,  1771—75,  8vo.  The  dif- 
ferent theories  are  here  illustrated  and  examined. 
This  work  induced  Schmid,  Muller,  Pittiscos, 
and  others,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mon doctrine.  (3)  Tollner,  Die  gottliche 
Eingebung  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Mitau  und 
Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.  (3)  Koppen,  Die  Bibel 
etD  Werk  der  gottlichen  Wcishett.  This  book 
contains  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
origin  and  collection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Bible.  (1)  Fichte,  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller 
Oflfenbaning,  Konigsberg,  1793,  8vo — a  pro- 
foond  inquiry  respecting  the  possibility  of  direct 
revelation,  and  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  to  be 
judged.  (5)  Sonntag,  Doctrina  inspirationis, 
eJQsque  ratio,  historia,  et  usus  popularis,  Hei- 
delberg, 1810, 8vo. 

Note  3. — ^The  teacher  of  religion  should  not 
trouble  the  common  people  and  the  young  with 
the  recondite  investigations  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem theologians  respecting  the  nature,  manner, 
'  and  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  respecting  the  an- 
cient mode  of  thought  and  expression  on  this 
subject.  In  his  public  instructions  he  should 
confine  himself  to  the  scriptural  view  of  inspira- 
tion exhibited  in  s.  8.  He  should,  as  Calixtus 
and  Moras  have  done,  give  prominence  to  the 
truth,  that  the  sacred  writers  wore,  by  divine 
aid,  perfectly  secured  against  error.  He  should 
explain  to  his  hearere  the  promises  of  assistance 
which  Christ  gave  his  disciples.  In  doing  this, 


he  will  sufficiently  establish  and  confirm  their 
faith.  But  he  ought  not  by  any  means  to  with- 
hold this  doctrine  from  those  whom  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  teach,  since  it  is  a  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  calculated,  as  there  exhibited, 
to  produce  a  deep  and  happy  pereuasion  of  the 
troths  of  revealed  religion.  Nor  should  he  at- 
tempt to  modernize  this  doctrine,  but  should 
rather  labour  to  restore  it  to  its  early  simpli- 
city. 

'^       SECTION  XI. 
or  SOME  or  the  principal  attributes  or 

THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  theologians 
of  the  protestant  church  have  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate various  opinions,  respecting  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  to  them  erro- 
neous, by  treating  in  their  systems  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  holy  scriptures.  Most  of  what  thoy 
say  on  this  subject  is  aimed  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church.  The  following  are 
the  principal  attributes  of  the  Bible: — 

L  The  l/iieliigibleness  of  the  H(dy  Scriptures, 

The  protestant  church  has  maintained  from 
the  firet,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish,  that  the 
holy  scriptures  are  intelligible.  The  popes  have 
always  been  anxious  to  crush  a  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry in  the  membcre  of  their  church,  to  subject 
belief  to  human  authority,  and  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  judicial  power,  even  in  matters  of 
faith.  But  they  saw,  at  once,  that  the  free  use 
of  the  Bible  would  be  very  much  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  their  designs ;  and  therefore  either 
wholly  interdicted,  or  at  least  encumbered  the 
common  use  of  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
full  of  obscurities,  calculated  to  mislead  or  con- 
found the  faith  of  the  laity,  which  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  tradition  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  7,  III.  and  Art.  I.  s.  13. 
This  extravagant  opinion,  however,  is  only  re- 
ceived by  the  more  zealous  adherents  of  the 
papal  see,  and  is  rarely  entertained  by  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Gallican  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  protestant  theolo- 
gians have  entertained  opinions  respecting  the 
intelligibleness  of  the  Bible  which  are  equally 
extravagant.  The  truth  on  this  subject  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  expressed  as  follows: — ^The 
holy  scriptures  arc  so  written,  that  thefrst  read- 
ere,  for  whom  they  were  especially  designed, 
could  understand  the  greater  part  of  them  with- 
out the  necessity  of  laborious  interpretation,  and 
that  even  we  can  obtain  from  them  a  clear  ac- 
quaintance with  those  doctrines  of  religion  which 
are  essential  to  our  improvement,  comfort,  and 
salvation.  There  is  no  need  of  proving  more 
than  this.  The  following  remarks  will  illustrate 
the  view  here  expressed  *.— - 
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1.  Many  parts  of  these  books  most  have  been 
unaToidably  obscure  even  to  the  contemporaries 
of  the  sacred  writers,  from  the  nature  rfthe  tub- 
jteU  of  revelation.  Many  of  the  subjects 
brought  to  view  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  were 
hard  to  be  understood,  even  at  his  own  time,  3 
Pet.  iii.  16.  And  much  that  was  written  under 
divine  influence  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  Vide  s.  9,  V.  But 
as  Buddeus  justly  observes, '« alia  est  perspi- 
Cttitas  rerum^  alia  verhorumJ*^ 

2.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  employed  the  lan- 
guage and  style  which  were  common  in  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  understood  by  the 
public  for  which  they  wrote;  they  expressed 
themselves  in  conformity  with  the  modes  of 
speech  and  thought  then  prevalent:  of  course, 
their  writings  must  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
intelligible  to  their  contemporaries,  to  whom 
they  had  always  primary  reference  in  what  they 
wrote. 

3.  But  in  consequence  of  this  very  circum- 
stance, much  which  was  then  perfectly  intelli- 
grible  is  so  no  longer.  Our  language  is  wholly 
unlike  the  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic  Greek  in  which 
they  wrote.  And  our  manners,  customs,  opi- 
nions, and  modes  of  thinking,  are  equally 
changed.  If  we  were  able  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  circumstances  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  inspired  authors,  we  should  find  their  writ- 
ings comparatively  easy  and  intelligible.  But 
common  Christians  cannot  do  this ;  and  even  the 
most  learned  will  find  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which,  after  all  their  efforts, 
will  remain  doubtful  and  obscure.  If,  however, 
we  set  aside  all  passages  of  this  nature,  we  shall 
find  enough  left  to  give  us  a  clear  and  sure 
knowledge  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion. 
These  difficult  and  obscure  passages  commonly 
have  no  bearing,  or,  at  most,  a  very  remote  one, 
upon  the  truths  of  salvation.  And  it  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  when  an  important  doc- 
trine or  duty  is  expressed  with  apparent  obscu- 
rity in  one  place,  it  is  exhibited  elsewhere  with 
so  much  the  greater  clearness.  Experience 
shews,  that  people  in  common  life  have  been 
able  to  acquire,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  by  the  aids  of  the  divine  Spirit,  a 
fund  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  important  prin- 
ciples, even  from  very  defective  translations  of 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  an  illiterate  man,  who  pos- 
sesses a  sound  understanding  and  good  charac- 
ter, and  studies  the  Bible  without  prejudice,  will 
often  understand  it  better,  and  with  more  ease, 
than  the  scholar,  who  first  adopts  his  opinions 
and  then  endeavours  to  find  them  in  the  Bible. 
The  latter  looks  upon  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  through  a  discoloured  medium.  The  holy 
scriptures  were  not  written  for  the  scholar,  as 
such;  nor  were  they  intended  to  aflford  materials 

ihr' speculation,  but  rather  enjoyment  for  the 


heart.  Hence  they  are  often  misunderetood  and 
despised  by  those  whose  feelings  are  deadenedt 
and  who  have  little  taste  for  anything  but  spe- 
culation. Most  of  the  writera  of  the  Bible  were 
themselves  illiterate  men,  and  lived  in  familiar 
interconree  with  common  people.    They  there- 
fore meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  society,  and 
agree  with  the  common  mode  of  thought  and 
expression  better  than  the  learned  commonly  do. 
This  oonsideration  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
would  take  the  Bible  frem  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon people.    It  is  truly  remarked  by  Thomas  i  \ 
Kempis,  that  the  holy  scriptures  must  be  read  \ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sime  Spirit  by  which  \ 
they  were  inspired.    Now  this  may  be  enjoyed  i 
by  all — by  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned, 
if  they  only  sincerely  wish  to  obtain  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  very 
difficulties  and  obscurities  which  occur  in  the 
Bible  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  human 
race  by  exercising,  and  of  couree  strengthening! 
the  powers  of  the  mind.    If  the  scriptures  were 
so  plain  that  all  parts  of  them  could  be  under- 
stood without  study,  they  would  not  furnish 
nourishment  and  employment  for  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  '  Lessing  made  the  bold  assertion,  that   > 
the  human  race  had  not  been  benefited  so  moek  i 
by  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  as  bjfnt 
inquiries  and  investigations  to  which  the  Bible  ' 
had  given  occasion.  *^ 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  the  Bible  from  texts  of  scripture ;  but  an 
opponent  would  not  allow  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  in  his  own  behalf  to  be  valid  proof;  nor 
do  these  texts  (such,  for  example,  as  compare 
scripture  with  a  light,  enlightening  men,  and 
shewing  them  the  way  to  true  happiness,  Psa. 
xix.  8;  cxix.  105)  apply  so  much  to  the  scrip- 
tures themselves  as  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
contain. 

11.  Uie  Efficacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  we  say  the  holy  scriptures  have  an  effi- 
cacy, we  use  figurative  language ;  for  this  efficacy 
belongs  rather  to  the  doctrines  and  principles 
contained  in  the  scriptures.  Theologians  have 
been  led  to  adopt  many  fine  distinctions  on  this 
point,  by  the  controversies  which  have  existed 
respecting  the  means  of  grrace.  We  shall  con- 
sider these  distinctions  in  connexion  with  the 
means  of  grace,  s.  133,  II. 

ni.  The  InfaUibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  we  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  we  mean  to  say,  that  if  any  doctrine 
of  religion  can  be  clearly  shewn  to  be  taught  in 
them,  it  must  be  received  as  true,  and  needs  no 
further  evidence;  according  to  the  maxim,  aen- 
sus  hermeneutiee  verus,  est  etiam  dogmatiee  verus. 
This  position  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Bible  were  rendered  infallible  by 
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firine  inflnenee,  tccordingf  to  the  promise  of 
Christ,  John,  xir.  26.  It  is  taken  in  opposition 
to  those  who  rely  unduly  upon  unaided  reason 
in  matters  of  faith.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  7,  II. 
and  s.  8,  9.  But  before  we  can  prove  that  any 
doctrine  is  taaght  in  the  holy  scriptures,  we 
most  be  sure  of  the  uncorruptedness  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  and  of  the  justice  of  our  interpretation 
of  it;  and  as  both  of  these  points  are  sometimes 
attended  with  difficulties,  we  cannot  apply  this 
maxim  to  much  purpose  in  particular  cases,  al- 
though, abstractly  considered,  it  is  perfectly 
true. 

IV.  The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Senptuna. 

1.  JueicriUu  normatiwu    By  this  is  meant 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  bind  men  to  believe 
and  do  what  it  teaches  and  prescribes.    This  is 
likewise  called  aueioritas  eanoniea  (petito  voca- 
bulo  ex  Gal.  vi.  16.)    Vide  Morus,  p.  37.    This 
inthority  depends  upon  the  infallibility  of  the 
Kriptures,  and  also  upon  their  divine  origin. 
Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
qaire  that  every  doctrine  should  be  examined 
by  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
and  should  be  received  as  obIig;atory,  if  found 
to  igree,  but  otherwise,  should  be  rejected,  1 
Jskm  iv.  I,  coll.  2  John,  v.  10 ;  Gal.  i.  8.    Paul 
exhorts  Timothy  to  hold  fast  the  doctrines  of 
tne  Christianity  (vyuuvovm  ^oyot),  the  sum  of 
which  (v7(orv^(*Mrt$,  what  we  now  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles)  he  had  taught  him  with 
kit  own  month,  2  Tim.  1.  13.    Jesus  himself 
required  that  the  doctrines  which   he  taught 
ihould  be  received  on  his  mere  authority,  and 
frequently  brought  no  other  proof  than  the  sim- 
ple assertion,  'Eyw  6i  xiyu  vfulv.     He  gave  Ni- 
codemus  to  understand  that  he  acted  very  incon- 
listently  in  acknowledging  his  divine  authority, 
and  yet  questioning  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
The  question  which  Nicodemus  asked,  *'  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  was  indeed  very  natural ; 
and  the  serious  inquirer  after  truth  will  always 
rejoice  to  have  it  answered.    But  if  it  cannot  be 
answered,  he  must  be  content  with  the  mere  as- 
lertion  of  a  teacher  whose  divine  authority  he 
most  acknowledge :  he  must  say  with  respect 
to  Christ,  as  Pliny  the  younger  said  of  a  certain 
wise  man,  tua  mihi  aueioritas  pro  ratione  ntffictt. 
2.  Aueioritas  judieialis.    By  this  is  meant, 
that  the  scriptures  are  the  final  appeal  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice.    No  doctrines  opposed 
to  the  Bible  can  be  admitted  as  true  by  those 
who  receive  it  as  an  inspired  book.     Christ  and 
the  apostles  everywhere  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  thus  shew  that  they,  and  the  Jews 
generally,  regarded  it  as  divine,  John,  v.  39; 
Matt  xxii.  44;  Acts,  xv.  15.    But  in  applying 
^  judicial  authority  of  scripture  to  particular 
oaes,  everything  depends  upon  the  justice  of 
^  ioterpretation ;  and  we  must  frequently  say, 
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that  it  is  rather  the  interpreter  than  the  scripture 
which  decides.  Most  theological  controversiet 
owe  their  origin  to  the  different  interpretations 
of  the  Bible ;  and  every  theologian  pleads  the 
auetoritaa  judieialis  of  scripture  in  behalf  of  his 
own  opinion,  because  ho  regards  one  particular 
sense  of  the  words  as  true.  The  question  is, 
how  he  proves  that  this  sense  is  the  true  one, 
and  whether  he  interprets  the  Bible  on  just  prin- 
ciples ? 

The  text,  Heb.  iv.  12, 13,  where  the  word  of 
God  is  said  to  be  xpitixoi  iy^'/i^^cuv  »ai  ivvouitv 
xofdiof,  is  often  cited  in  this  connexion.  But 
the  phrase  Xoyo^  0€ov  here  signifies  the  divine 
threatening8  against  sinners  and  apostates.  The 
meaning  of  the  text  is,  the  threatenings  of  God 
relate  not  merely  to  the  outward  actions,  but  to 
the  most  secret  purposes  of  evil. 

V.  The  Sujffideney  or  Compieienesa  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures, 

1.  ne  suffieieney  ff  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible* 
All  the  doctrines  affecting  the  improvement, 
comfort,  and  salvation  of  men,  which  were 
taught  by  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  are 
contained  in  the  holy  scriptures,  without  any 
omission.  This  completeness  (plenitude)  of 
the  scriptures  is  called  by  Paul,  Acts,  xx.  27, 
Tta/iav  /SovX^v  tov  6eov,  the  whole  divine  plan  of 
salvation.  This  attribute  of  scripture  is  main- 
tained in  opposition  both  to  those  who  receive 
from  tradition  some  doctrines  of  faith  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  to  those  who,  under 
the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  would  make  addi- 
tions from  new,  pretended  revelations  to  the  doc- 
trines really  revealed.  In  opposition  to  both  of 
the^e  classes,  this  attribute  may  be  truly  predi- 
cated of  the  holy  scriptures;  for  the  instructions 
which  the  Bible  contains  respecting  the  way  of 
real  happiness  here  and  hereafter  are  so  com- 
plete that  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  either 
to  the  dark  sources  of  tradition  or  the  assevera- 
tions of  fanatics.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  aflRrm  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Bible 
is  a  repertory  of  information  respecting  the  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  and  every  object  of  human 
knowledge.  These  things  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers,  because  they  do 
not  stand  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
end  of  man.  The  instructions  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  and  wants  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  primarily  written.  But  we  are  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  yea,  we  are  required,  to  adapt  these 
instructions  to  our  own  wants,  and,  by  the  help 
of  thece  scriptures,  to  make  constant  progress 
in  spiritual  knowledge  and  experience.  This 
progress,  however,  must  still  accord  with  the 
Bible,  and  be  regulated  b^  VVv^  ^t\tvca^\^^  ^A 
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Christianity.  The  Bible,  from  which  these 
principles  are  learned,  must  be  the  star  by  which 
we  are  guided  in  all  our  advances.  In  this  view, 
Paul- recum mends  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
even  to  Christian  teachers,  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  5. 1. 

2.  The  sufficiency  of  the  booh.  This  implies, 
that  our  canon  contains  books  enough  to  furnish 
the  Christian  with  all  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  religion.  This  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  sacred  writers  themselves;  for  the 
canon  must  have  been  incomplete  while  any 
one  of  them  was  as  yet  writing.  The  passage 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19,  idv  tt;  irci^^  in  avra,  x,  t.  X. 
was  formerly  cited  in  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  by  Tertullian,  Adv. 
Herm.  c.  2*3,  and  has  since  been  frequently 
called,  as  well  as  the  whole  book  in  which  it 
stands,  si^illum  canonit.  But  the  prohibition 
here  expressed  strictly  relates  only  to  the  Apo- 
calypse. So  much,  however,  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  great  truths  of  salvation  are  repeated  so 
often  in  the  Bible,  that  they  might  all  be  learned 
from  a  much  smaller  collection  of  books  than 
wo  have  at  present.  If  therefore  some  part  of 
the  canon  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  the 
completeness  of  the  holy  scriptures  would  be 
unaffected,  and  the  system  of  divine  truth  re- 
main entire. 

SECTION  XII. 

or  THE  USlf  OP  THE  BIBLE  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
DOCTRINES  OF  REVELATION. 

I.  The  Use  of  the  New  Testament, 

From  the  remarks  already  made,  it  appears 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  source  from  which  we  are  to 
derive  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  in  deriving  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, wo  must  be  governed  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

1.  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had 
their  contemporaries  principally  in  view  in  what 
they  wrote.  Paul,  for  example,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  had  primary  and  principal  refers 
ence  to  the  church  then  existing  at  Rome,  and 
not  to  the  Christian  church  in  succeeding  ages. 
These  scriptures  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ently composed  if  they  had  been  throughout  in- 
tended for  all  ages  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
containing  salutations,  allusions  to  local  inte- 
rests, and  temporary  disputes  and  errors,  and  a 
disconnected  view  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
they  would  have  exhibited  a  complete,  connected 
system  of  religious  truth.  Those  texts  of  the 
Bible,  then,  which  relate  merely  to  circum- 
stances then  existing,  but  never  af^rwards,  can- 
aot  be  regarded  as  sources  of  Christian  doctrine. 


Such  texts  are  indeed  useful,  in  making  us  ae- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  in  furnishing  examples 
for  imitation,  if  similar  circumstances  should 
recur ;  but  in  themselves  they  have  no  binding 
authority  at  the  present  time.  Texts  of  this  na- 
ture are  those  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  which  relate  to  the 
constitution  of  the  apostolical  church.  For  theso 
texts  the  sacred  writers  do  not  claim  an  univer- 
sal and  perpetual  authority,  still  less  do  they 
claim  this  for  all  parts  of  their  writings  without 
exception,  although  they  do  distinctly  for  the 
Christian  doctrines  which  they  teach.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  5, 1,  and  s.  8,  III.  3,  h, 

2.  Since  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
were  originally  adapted  to  the  agre  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  always  presuppose  the  oral 
instructions  which  were  given  by  the  apostles, 
we  cannot  expect  that  all  the  doctrines  of  faith 
should  be  taught  in  them  with  equal  fulness  and 
clearness.  The  slight  and  unfrequent  mention 
of  a  doctrine  in  our  sacred  writings  does  not 
prove  its  unimportance,  since  the  authors  of  the 
Bible  might  have  known  that  it  was  already 
sufficiently  understood  and  duly  regarded  by 
those  for  whom  they  wrote.  Nor  does  the  frs* 
quent  and  extended  discussion  of  any  subjeetin 
the  Bible  prove  its  internal  and  lasting  impcrl- 
ance,  since  the  local  circumstances  of  some 
churches,  or  the  character  of  certain  individuals, 
may  have  required  a  more  repeated  and  urgent 
inculcation  of  particular  doctrines  than  would  be 
otherwise  advisable.  Thus  the  circumstances 
of  the  church  at  the  time  when  the  apostles 
wrote  led  them  to  insist  more  frequently  and 
strongly  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tute than  they  would  have  done  in  other  circom* 
stances. 

3.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  Their  manner  was  adapted 
to  the  conceptions,  views,  and  capacities  of  their 
contemporary  hearers  and  readers,  and  is  often 
wholly  inappropriate  to  other  persons  in  other 
circumstances.  In  bringing  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  proof  of  any  doctrine 
of  religion,  we  must  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
pay  more  regard  to  the  truth  itself  which  they 
teach,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  they  illus- 
trate it.  For  many  of  the  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions employed  successfully  by  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  have  now  lost  their  force  and 
evidence.  It  is  frequently  true,  that  those  very 
considerations  which  must  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  contemporaries  of 
the  apostles,  are  least  of  all  convincing  to  us; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  proofs  by  which  we 
are  most  influenced  would  have  been  scarcely 
intelligible  to  them.  The  proofs  which  Jesos 
adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  in  iiehalf  of 
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fetny  of  his  doctrinet  were  far  more  conTincing 
to  tha  Jews  than  the  most  powerful  arguments 
wfaieh  coold  he  drawn  from  human  reason.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  illustrations 
contained  in  the  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Galatians.  The  doeirinea  of  the  Bible  are  un- 
alterably true,  and  intended  for  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  but  the  method  in  which  they  are  taught, 
the  costome  in  which  they  are  iuTesta^i  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  are  proved,  wers  all  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  Jews,  and  are  therefore 
by  no  meant  obligatory  on  the  present  teachers 
of  religion. 

We  may  therefore  affirm,  that  while  it  was 
the  design  of  God  that  religious  knowledge 
should  be  communicated  by  means  of  these  books 
to  all  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  this  was 
Bot  the  design  which  the  authors  of  the  Bible  had 
in  Tiew,  in  a  great  portion  of  what  they  wrote. 
But  for  the  very  reason  that  these  sacred  books 
were  designed  for  the  good  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  each  particular  portion  of  them  could  not 
possibly  be  designed  for  each  successive  age. 
What  is  most  useful  and  necessary  for  one 
period  is  not  equally  so  for  another.    But  we 
should  expect,  that  the  wants  of  the  present  and 
Ibtare  would  be  alike  provided  for  in  the  codex 
of  lavelation ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  done  in  the 
Bible.     Many  parts  of  it,  which  seem  hardly  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  present  day,  were 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  former 
period  ;  and  the  reverse :  and  many  parts  which 
were  once  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  and 
have  ceased  to  be  so  now,  may  perhaps,  in  after 
times,  become  as  useful  and  important  as  ever. 
4.  Those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  exhibit  particular  doctrines  with 
the  most  fulness  and  clearness,  and  arc  therefore 
most  frequently  cited  for  proof  or  illustration,  are 
called  i^Us  doelrinarum^  dicta  probantia ;  more 
frequently  loca  elaasica — i.e.,  primaria^  praatan- 
timma ;  like  auctores  ehssiei,  first  used  by  Gel- 
lius,  XIX.  8 ;  and  etvea  clamciy  the  name  given 
to  those  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  Roman 
citizens,  into  which  such  only  were  admitted  as 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  decided 
by  law. 

In  using  these  proof-texts  many  of  the  ilncient 
lystems  followed  a  kind  of  doctrinal  or  herme- 
oeatical  tradition,  employing  such  texts  only  as 
had  been  adduced  by  the  authors  of  the  sym- 
bols, who,  on  their  part,  had  employed  those 
mostly  which  had  been  previously  adduced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  and  the  theologians 
of  the  Romish  church.    As  the  theologians  of 
former  times  strictly  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  symbolical  books,  they  were  inclined  to 
adopt  the  arguments  and  proof-texts  by  which 
these  doctrines  were  there  supported.     Hence 
we  find  almost  the  same  proof-texts,  explained 
ia  the  lame  way,  constantly  recurringf   with 


very  slight  alterations  in  the  theological  sys- 
tems, as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  of  these  traditionary  texts  had 
no  bearing  on  the  point  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  prove,  or  at  best  were  doubtful  and 
obscure;  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
most  direct  and  pertinent  texts  were  never  cited. 
In  making  use  of  these  texts  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  above  remarks.  As  Luther 
well  observes,  we  must  treat  the  Bible  cau- 
tiously, and  inquire  not  only  whether  any  par- 
ticular truth  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  but 
whether  it  concerns  ut  or  others.  **  Man  muss 
mit  der  Schrift  sSLuberlich  handeln  und  fahren. 
Man  muss  nicht  allein  ansehen  ob  es  Gottes 
wort  sey ;  sondern  vielroehr  zu  vrem  es  geredet 
sey,  ob  es  dich  ireffe,  odtr  einen  andem.  Den 
Unterschied  sollen  wohl  merken,  fassen,  und 
zu  herzen  nehmen  die  Prediger,  ja  alle  Chris- 
ten,*' Luther,  Unterricht  wie  man  sich  in  Mosen 
schicken  soil.  We  should  also  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  truth  itself  which  is  taught' 
in  these  passages,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  truth  is  illustrated. 

IL  The  Use  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  institute  are 
not  so  nearly  related  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  is  possible  that  one  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  had  never  read 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  might  believe  on  Jesus 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  when  the  apostles  were  called  to 
teach  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Judaism, 
they  rarely  alluded  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Christ  and  the  apostles  regarded  the  divine  re- 
velations as  gradual,  and  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  elementary,  adapted  to 
the  state  of  society  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  and  calculated  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  wants  of  the 
mind.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  8,  11.  In  this 
light  is  Judaism  regarded  by  Paul,  who  com- 
pares the  ritual  of  the  former  institute  with  a 
schoolmaster  {iiaA.har^uiy6{)  who  is  deserted  by 
the  children,  as  they  approach  towards  manhood. 
Gal.  iii.  24 ;  iv.  1,  9.  The  books  therefore  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
taken  by  themselves,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  although  they  are  of  essential  ser- 
vice, and  indeed  often  indispensable.  They 
are  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  to  our 
careful  study ;  but  always  in  connexion  with 
Christian  instructions.  For  we,  as  Christians, 
are  no  longer  bound  by  many  things  uliich  are 
commanded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  must 
learn  from  Christian  instructions  what  these 
things  are,  and  why  their  obligation  has  ce-d&ed 

2.  The  books  of  l\\e  OUTeax^tc^^tvX  mvjXi^ 
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used  for  yarious  purposes,  which  differ  very 
much,  according  to  time  and  circumstances. 

(1)  Vsu9  polemieus  or  eUnettetu,  The  Old 
Testament  may  be  employed  to  prove  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  against 
Jews  and  infidels.  From  these  ancient  books 
we  can  shew  that  the  Christian  institute  was 
promised  and  expected  from  the  earliest  times ; 
and  can  correct  many  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations.  For  this  purpose  they  were  used  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  sometimes  in  the 
instruction  even  of  the  heathen,  but  more  fre- 
quently when  Jews  were  to  be  convinced.  We 
may  see  the  different  method  in  which  they 
addressed  Jews  and  heathen,  by  comparing  the 
discourses  of  Paul  contained  in  the  Acts,  and 
also  his  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  Galatians, 
with  those  to  the  Thessalonians. 

When  Christ  wished  to  convince  the  Jews  of 
the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  he  exhorted  them  to  study  their  own 
scriptures,  in  which  he  was  predicted.  But  al- 
though this  advice  of  Christ  was  first  given  to 
the  Jews,  it  must  apply  in  full  force  to  all  who 
allow  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  predictions  re- 
specting him.  Christ  thus  addresses  the  Pha- 
risees, (John,  V.  39,)  "Epfware  (indicative,  not 
imperative,  as  many  suppose)  ta^  7pa4>as,  ort 

ixtlvav  fiatv  al  fiapt  vpovaat  rctpi 
ifiov,  "Ye  search  the  scriptures  (of  the  Old 
Testament),  because  ye  suppose  that  ye  shall 
find  in  them  the  means  of  attaining  salvation ; 
and  these  very  aeriptures  testify  of  me — i.  e.,  of 
the  Messiah,  the  character  which  I  sustain,  and 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  me.**  In  2  Tim. 
iii.  14 — 17,  Paul  distinctly  states  that  Timothy 
(even  as  a  Christian  and  Christian  teacher,  verse 
.17)  would  find  the  Old  Testament  very  useful 
in  connexion  with  the  Christian  instruction 
which  he  had  received  (ver.  14),  in  acquainting 
himself  with  the  way  of  salvation  (ver.  15),  in 
teaching  this  way  to  others  (^tpo;  Maaxaxiw^ 
ver.  16),  and  in  refuting  the  objections  of  the 
Jews  and  other  enemies  of  Christianity,  (;tp6$ 
h^yxov^  ver.  16.)  Cf.  s.  8,  II.  1.  S  Peter,  i. 
19,  '(The  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  Christ,  are  now,  since  their  fulfilment, 
much  more  certain  than  formerly ;  and  ye  (con- 
verts from  Judaism,  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
the  Jewish  scriptures)  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
them."  In  this  very  connexion,  however,  Peter 
likens  the  Old  Testament  to  a  lantern,  casting 
a  feeble  light,  when  compared  with  the  day 
which  had  risen,  since  Christ  had  appeared, 
upon  those  who  had  embraced  his  religion.  Cf. 
s.  8,  II.  2. 
Note, — However  imperfect  the  Jewish  insti- 
tute  may  be  in  companaon  with  the  Christian, 


it  must  not  be  despised  or  undervalued.  MoniSt' 
p.  24,  note.  It  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  agv 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  the  country 
where  it  was  establishedt^nd  could  not  have 
been  different  in  any  respect.  It  betrays  a  poor 
judgment  to  blame  a  teacher  for  not  introducing 
into  his  book  of  elements  everything  which  is 
found  in  a  complete  system,  or  for  pursuing  a 
different  method  in  the  instruction  of  little  chil- 
dren and  advanced  scholars.  This,  so  far  from 
deserving  blame,  constitutes  the  highest  merit 
of  the  teacher.  The  instructions  given  by  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  regarded  in  this  light 
by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  adapted  to  the  age  for  which  they 
were  given.     Vide  s.  8,  II.  ad  finem. 

(2)  Usus  dogmalieuB  and  historians.  The  Old 
Testament  is  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  full  upon 
many  doctrines  presupposed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  gives  intimations  on  many  doctrines 
on  which  the  latter  enlarges,  (a)  As  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  for  the  most  part  native 
Jews,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  have 
known  from  the  Old  Testament  many  of  the 
most  important  truths  of  religion.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instructions  given  them  in  the 
New  Testament  respecting  the  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  providence  of  God,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man,  are  less  full  and 
explicit  than  those  contained  in  the  Old.  (b) 
The  Old  Testament  also  contains  traces,  inti- 
mations, and,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  many 
doctrines  which  were  afterwards  followed  oat 
and  developed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
This  is  exadtly  as  it  should  be  in  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Old  Testament 
pointed  to  the  distant  blessings  which  were 
promised.  The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  treat  of  the  Messiah,  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  are  useful 
in  shewing  that  these  ideas  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  developed  by  Christ  (usus  histori- 
cus),  and  that  all  the  divine  revelations  compose 
one  complete  system. 

The  false  opinions  which  were  formerly  en- 
tertained respecting  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  its  relation  to  Christianity  led  many 
writers  to  attribute  too  many  Christian  ideas  to 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets,  and  to  carry  back^ 
without  any  distinction  of  time,  all  the  light  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  That  the 
light  enjoyed  under  the  former  dispensation  was 
inferior  to  that  which  Christians  enjoy  appears 
from  the  declarations  of  an  apostle,  2  Peter,  i. 
19,  seq. ;  1  Pet.  i.  10,  seq.  Christ  himself  says, 
Matt.  xi.  11,  that  among  those  who  had  been 
born  of  women  there  had  not  been  a  greater 
prophet  than  John,  his  precursor;  but  that  the 
least  who  enjoyed  Christian  instruction,  and 
had  kindled  his  torch  by  the  Christian  ligfati 
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WIS  better  tequainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  than  John. 

(3)  U9U9  kermeneutieuM,  As  Christ  and  the 
ifiostles  were  natire  Jews,  and  had  their  own 
coontryraen  for  their  first  hearers,  they  con- 
formed, as  far  as  they  coald  consistently  with 
doty,  to  the  manners  and  opinions,  to  the  mode 
of  thought  and  expression,  common  among  those 
with  whom  they  were  conrersant.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
this  preTailing  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
to  understand  fully  their  instructions.  And  this 
knowledge,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  right 
anderstanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  can  be 
obuined  only  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
•errice  which  it  renders  us  in  this  respect  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  How  many  mistakes 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  how  much 
cunfusion  would  hsTe  been  aroided,  if  theo- 
logians had  brought  to  the  study  of  the  Chris- 
tiao  scriptures  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament ! 

(4)  Uau$  moralii.    The  books  of  Moses,  the 
Psalms,  ProTerbs,  and  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  full  of  precepts  relating  to  the 
wise  conduct  of  human  life,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  religious  and  pious  sentiments.    Even 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
highly  useful  in  this  view,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed by  religious  teachers,  and  especially  the 
teachers  of  youth,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  piety,  more  than  is  commonly  done.  It  was 
the  manner  of  Moses,  and  of  all  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish teachers,  to  give  instruction  by  means  of 
history — a  manner  which  is  always  interesting, 
and  which  was  imitated  by  the  first  Christian 
teachers,  who  always  built  their  instructions 
opon  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
Christ. 

Cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  moral  instruction. 

(a)  All  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  not  of  universal  obligration;  some  of 
them  are  applicable  only  to  those  living  under 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Christians  commit  a  great  mistake  when  they 
apply  to  themselves  the  promises  of  temporal 
good  and  the  threatenings  of  temporal  evil  which 
are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which 
are  valid  only  under  a  theocratical  form  ofgovcrn- 
taent  Christians  can  make  application  to  them- 
selves of  such  only  of  these  precepts  as  relate  to 
all  men  in  every  age.  By  neglecting  this  distinc- 
tion, and  applying  to  the  present  time  what 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  valid,  the  teacher  of 
religion  freqnently  draws  contempt  upon  him- 
adf  and  his  doctrine,  and  awakens  unnecessary 
Mipieton  of  the  truth  of  what  he  utters.  Every 
*et  of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law  will  indeed 
he  psnished,  and  every  act  of  obedience  reward- 
ed.  Bat  that  this  will  be  visibly  accomplished 


in  the  present  life  is  nowhere  taught  in  the 
Christian  system,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  peculiar 
to  a  theocratic  constitution,  and  ought  not  to 
be  expected  under  a  different  divine  dispensa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  rudeness  of  the  early  ages,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  called  for  a 
strictness  of  discipline  from  which  Christianity 
has  now  released  us.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  in  many  respects  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Judaism.  The  latter  terrified  by  punish- 
ments those  who  were  too  depraved  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  love ;  the  former  teaches  us  to  love 
God  as  our  father  and  benefactor,  and  moves  us 
by  mildness  and  benevolence.  Rom.  viii.  15, 
»*  Ye  (true  Christians)  have  not  received  (by 
Christianity)  a  slavish  spirit,  leading  yuu  still 
(ftduv,  as  Christians)  to  tremble  before  Cod; 
but  ye  have  a  filial,  confiding  disposition 
(rtvtvfAa  vio^njioi)  produced  in  your  minds  by 
God,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  can  sup- 
plicate him  in  all  circumstances  as  your  beloved 
Father."  Cf.  Heb.  xii.  18—24 ;  Gal.  iv.  1 — i. 
When,  tlierefore,  as  Christians,  we  obey  any 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  of  the  prt^cepts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  yield  this  obedience,  not 
because  it  is  required  by  the  law  of  Moses  or 
the  Old  Testament,  but  partly  because  it  is  com- 
manded by  the  universal  moral  law,  and  chiefly 
because  it  is  commanded  by  Christ.  For  Christ 
did  not  come,  as  he  himself  said,  to  annul  the 
morallaw  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  fulfil  and 
enforce  it,  Matt.  v.  17,  seq.  So  depraved  were 
the  Jews  at  tho  time  of  Moses,  and  long  after- 
wards, that  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  with 
them  as  a  teacher  does  with  ignorant,  rude,  and 
untractable  pupils.  The  first  measures  which  the 
teacher  takes  in  the  education  of  such  pupils  are, 
to  separate  them  from  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  themselves,  to  impose  compulsatory  re- 
straints, to  awe  them  with  threatenings,  and  to 
make  to  them  such  sensible  representations  as 
are  most  calculated  to  produce  an  elTect.  And 
these  are  the  measures  which  Moses  adopted. 
Those  for  whom  his  institute  was  intended  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  incapable  of  any  higiier  re- 
ligious knowledge,  which  was  not  therefore 
given  them,  except  in  such  obscure  intimations 
as  were  proper  in  elementary  instructions. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  8,  II.  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  3; 
Col.  ii.  8,  20.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses. 

(e)  Christians  ou^ht  not  to  adopt,  without 
some  limitation,  the  life  and  example  of  the  per- 
sons described  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  of 
those  there  mentioned  with  approbation,  as  mo* 
dels  for  their  own  imitation ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  their  better  instruction.  Christians  are  now  in 
many  respects  far  advanced  beyond  the  best  of 
former  times.  In  those  ages  of  i^ivoia,t\ce  m'sxk^ 
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thingrs  were  allowed  or  palliated  which,  in  this 
period  of  higher  illumination  and  improvement, 
would  be  without  excuse.  Many  events  in  the 
histories  of  David,  Samson,  and  others,  for 
which  thej  might  perhaps  have  been  excul- 
pated, cannot  be  adopted  by  Christians  as  mo- 
dels for  their  imitation.  These  remarks  are  suf- 
ficient to  shew  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  characters  of  Old-Testament  histdry, 
in  recommending  moral  duties,  and  in  popular 
instruction.  Vide  Joh.  Aug.  Wolf,  Diss,  duo 
de  exempUs  biblicis  in  theologia  moral!  caute 
adhibendis,  Lipsise,  1786, 4to.  Christian  teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  follow  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
They  never  deal  in  indiscriminate  praises  and 
encomiums  of  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  always  select  those  parts  of  their  ex- 
ample which  are  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
of  the  imitation  of  Christians ;  such  as  the  piety 
and  faith  of  Abraham,  and  others  mentioned, 
Heb.  xi. 

SECTION  XIII. 

or  THE  READING  OF   THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  History  of  the  Dispute  respecting  the  Reading  of 

the  Bible, 

That  the  holy  scriptures  were  less  read  by  the 
the  ancient  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  than 
at  the  present  day  is  beyond  dispute.  Books 
were  formerly  very  rare  and  costly,  and  the  read- 
ing public  was  extremely  small.  Even  in 
Europe  it  was  not  so  large  by  half,  a  century 
ago,  as  now.  The  great  body  of  society,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  little  taste  for  reading,  or  indeed 
ability,  as  a  general  thing,  either  to  read  or  to 
write.  They  were  not  therefore  required,  by 
any  precepts  of  the  Bible,  to  read  the  scriptures 
themselves.  This  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  of  religion,  who  were  then  required  to 
read  the  scriptures  before  the  people.  Thus  the 
sons  of  Levi  were  required  to  read  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  Deut.  xxxi. 

II,  12  ;  and  Timothy  was  required  to  study  the 
scriptures  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  teach 
others,  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  passage,  John,  v. 
39,  is  also  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  religion. 
In  consequence  of  the  fact,  that,  in  ancient  times, 
the  great  body  of  mankind  received  instruction 
more  by  hearing  than  by  their  own  reading,  the 
learner  was  called  oxpoar^^  and  instruction, 

roriDC^,  axwi%  I^oi^*  ^*  I^* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  people 
and  the  ignorant  are  nowhere  forbidden^  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  to  read  the  scriptures; 
but  were  rather  encouraged  to  instruct  them- 
selves by  their  own  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
if  they  had  sufficient  leisure  and  ability.  The 
letters  of  the  apostles  were  addressed  to  the 


whole  churchl  and  were  publicly  read  in  the 
bearing  of  all.  Col.  iv.  16.  Now,  if  the  apostles 
did  not  fear  any  harm  from  having  their  epistles 
read  in  public,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  tbey  could 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  having 
them  perused  in  private.  The  Jews  also  were 
always  permitted  the  free  use  of  their  scriptures, 
cf.  AjCts,  viii.  28 ;  nor  is  there  a  passage  in  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  this  is  prohibited. 
In  the  early  Christian  church,  too,  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  universally  allowed,  and,  in- 
deed, encouraged  and  facilitated  by  frequent 
versions.    As  early  as  the  second  century  the ' 


Bible  had  been  rendered  into  Syriac  and  Latin, 


and  was  accessible  in  these  veraions  to  as  many 
as  wished  to  own  or  study  them.     Hieronymut  | 
commends  Pamphilus,  **  quod  scripturas  quoqoe 
sanctas,  non  ad  legendum  tantum,  sed  ad  haben- 1 
dum  tribuebat  promptissime,  non  solum  viris  sed 
etiam  feminis,  quas  vidisset  lectioni  deditas,**  f 
Apol.  I.  Contra  Ruffinnm.    Julian  objected  to 
Christians,  **  quod  mulieres  puerosque  paterea-  | 
tur  scripturas  legere,*'  Cyril.  Alex.  Contra  Jul. 
VI.  9.    Cyprian  recommended  the  stndy  of  the  / 
Bible  to  Christians :  **  Scripturis  inquam  sacrit 
incumbat  christianus  fidelis,  et  ibi   inventet  / 
condigna  fidei  spectacula,"  Cyprian,  De  Spee- 
tac.  p.  342.    From  all  this  it  appears,  that  at  I 
this  period  of  the  church  the  use  of  the  holy 
scriptures  was  unincumbered.    Vide  Walcb,  j 
Vom  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Schrift  unterden 
alten  Christen,  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo.  ^ 

At  a  later  period  the  g^at  decline  of  learn- 
ing commenced.  And  to  such  a  point  of  dark- 
ness did  western  Europe  arrive,  that  the  whole 
learning  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  often 
consisted  in  their  being  able  to  read.  In  a  state 
of  things  like  this,  the  Bible  was  not,  of  course, 
much  read  by  the  laity,  if,  indeed,  tliey  were  able 
to  read  at  all.  And  as  the  Latin  vereion  was 
retained,  although  the  Latin  language  had 
ceased  to  be  vernacular  after  the  seventh  centu- 
ry, the  common  people  became  more  and  more 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  the  pope  and 
clergy  established  many  doctrines,  which  were 
as  promotive  of  their  own  interests  as  they  wen 
contrary  to  the  Bible.  These  innovations  and 
errore  were  soon  discovered  and  opposed  by 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
even  among  the  laity.  Hence,  to  take  the  Bible 
from  their  hands  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
clergy.  Accordingly,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  declared  himself  against 
the  free  and  general  use  of  the  scriptures.  But 
as  many  of  the  laity,  who  had  obtained  more 
enlightened  views  from  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  designs  of  the  pope* 
the  prohibition  was  repeated  by  Innocent  III., 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  use  of  the  Bible  was  again  forbidden  the 
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Idty,  on  accoant  of  the  Waldensei,  by  the 
eoancil  held  at  Toalouse,  in  the  year  1229. 
(^Prohibeinas,  ne  libros  Y.  T.  aut  N.  laicis  p€> 
mittatur  habere ;  nisi  forte  Psalterium  vel  Bre- 
Tivium  pro  diTinis  officiis  ac  Horas  Beats  Vir- 
ginia aliquis  ex  deTotione  habere  yelit;  sed,  nc 
pismiaaoa  libros  habeant  in  vulgari  transhtionct 
uctissime  iohibemaa,"  Conciliam  TolosaDum, 
Can.  XH.  At  a  synod  at  Beziers,  in  the  year 
1233,  the  laity  were  forbidden  to  possess  any 
books  of  theology  in  the  Latin  fanguage,  and 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  possess  any  in  the  ver- 
nacular. In  the  year  1338,  John  Wickliff  was 
declared  a  heretic  by  a  synod  at  Oxford  for  pub- 
lishing an  English  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  year  1408,  the  third  synod  at  the  same 
place  ordained,  **ne  qois  iextum  aliquem  ex 
■criptnra  transferat  in  lingnam  Anglicanam,  nisi 
a  Dioeceaano  Tel  Concilio  provinciali  translatio 
ipprobata  sit.*' 

Still  there  were  many  among  the  different 
Kcts,  and  some  even  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
lead  the  Bible  for  themselves.    And  by  com- 
paring the  existing  state  of  faith  and  practice 
with  the  Bible,  they  were  soon  convinced  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church.    At 
last,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther  and  the 
Swiss  reformere  appeared,  and  restored  the  free 
Qie  of  tlie  Bible.  Luther  especially  very  much 
promoted  the  general  circulation  of  tho  scrip- 
tures by  his  German  translation,  which  was  the 
principal  means  of  the  Reformation.  The  coun- 
cil at  Trent  did  not  now  venture  to  renew  the 
prohibition  of  the  Bible,  and  undertook  only  to 
establish  the  Vulgate  edition  as  alone  authen- 
tic.   But  afterwards.  Pope  Pius  IV.  issued  an 
Index  librorum  prohibitorum,  in  tho  preface  to 
which  he  writes,  **  Cum  experimento  manifes- 
tQiD  sit  si  sacra  Biblia  vulgari  lingua  passim 
sioe  discrimine  permittantur,  plus  inde  ob  ho- 
minnm  temeritatem  dctrimenti  quam  utilitatis 
oriri ;  hac  in  parte  judicio  Episcopi  sive  Inqui- 
sitons  stctur,  ut  cum  consilio  parochi  vel  Con- 
feftsani  Bibliorum  a  catholicis  auctoribus  ver- 
sorum  lectionem  in  vulgari  lingua  eis  coneedere 
possinty  quos  intellexcrunt  ex  hujusmodi  lec- 
tione  non  damnum,   sed  fidei  atque  pictatis 
sugmentam  capcre  posse ;  quam  faeuUaiem  in 
KriplU  habeant.    Qui  autem  absque  tali  facul- 
tate  ea  legere  sive  habere  prsesumserit,  nisi  prius 
Bibliis  ordinario  redditis,  peccatorum  absolu- 
tioncm  percipere  non  possit.**    But  even  this 
permission  was  afterwards  limited  by  Clement 
Vlll.,  who  declared  that  by  this  indulgence  of 
Pius  IV.,  **nnllam  do  novo  tribui  facultatcm 
Episcopis  vel  Inquisitoribus  aut  Regulanum 
Saperioribns    concedendi    licentiam    emend i, 
legendi,  ant  retinendi  Biblia,  vulgari  lingua 
edits,  turn  haeientu  tnandato  et  U9u  sanctx  ro- 
!  ei  univ€r9aU»  Inquisitionis  sublaia  cisfuerit 


faeultat  eonudendi  hujusmodi  lietnlian  legendi 
vel  retinendi  Biblia  vulgaria^  aut  alios  snndm 
scriptursB  tarn  Novi  quam  Vettris  Ttstamenti 
partes,  quarts  vulgari  lingua  editas ;  ae  insupcr 
summaria  ei  compendia  eliam  histuriea  eorun^ 
dem  Bibliorum f  seu  librorum  sanctx  script urae^ 
quocunque  vulgari  idiomate  eonscripta ;  quod  qui- 
dem  inviolate  servandum  est.*'  And  at  last  this 
permission  was  wholly  withdrawn  by  (aregory 
XV.,  who  says,  **  De  plenitudine  apostolicae  p<^ 
testatis  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ac  matiira  delibera- 
tione  revocamus,  cassamus,  et  annullamus 
omnes  et  singulas  licentias  legendi  et  habendi 
biblios  quoscunque  prohibitos." 

It  is  injustice,  however,  to  the  catholic  church, 
to  suppose  that  this  prohibition  of  the  free  and 
general  use  of  the  Bible  was  ever  univtTsally 
approved.  There  have  always  been  theolo- 
gians, especially  in  the  Gallican  church,  who 
have  advocated  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
the  unlimited  use  of  the  scriptures.  Paschasius 
Quesnel  published  at  Paris,  1G87,  and  Brussels, 
1702,  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (Le  Nouveau  Testament,  avec  des  reflex- 
ions morales  sur  chaque  verset,)  from  which  a 
hundred  and  one  propositions  were  extracted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  condemned  by 
the  pope  in  the  bull  Unigenilus,  1713.  Among 
these  propositions  were  the  following : — «*  Lec- 
tio sacrae  scripturs  est  pro  omnibus."  **  Ob- 
scuritas  sancti  verbi  Dei  non  est  Laicis  ratio 
dispensandi  se  ipsos  ab  ejus  lectione."  **  Abri- 
pere  e  Christianorum  manibus  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  sive  eis  illud  clausum  tenere,  auferendo 
eis  modum  illud  intelligendi,  est  illis  Christi  os 
obturbare."  *'  Interdicere  Christianis  lectionem 
sacree  scripturs,  prssertim  Evangelii,  est  inter- 
dicere usum  luminis  filiis  lucis,  et  facere  ut  pa- 
tiantur  speciem  quandam  excommunicationis." 
It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  use  of  the 
Bible  has  never  been  prohibited  without  some 
limitation ;  so  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  our 
day  for  the  most  distinguished  theoloGrians  of 
the  Romish  church  to  advocate  the  general  use 
of  the  scriptures;  while  there  are  still  many 
Jesuites,  or  Exjesuites,  who  hold  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Bible.  Vide  Hegel meier,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Bibelverbots,  Ulm,  1783,  8vo. 

l^Note* — ^The  following  passage  from  the  his- 
torian Olaus  Magnus,  will  shew  on  what  pre- 
tences the  court  of  Rome  has  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded in  forbidding  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  holy  scriptures.  »» Gregorius  VII., 
Vratislao  ^a  Bohemian  nobleman)  scripsit  (2 
Jan.  1080}  ac  prohibuit,  ne,  ut  optavit,  scriptura 
sancta  verteretur  in  linguam  vulgarem ;  quoniam 
tarn  secreta  majestas  in  ea  est,  ut  difficulter 
translate  sensus  secretorum  Dei  poterit  in  ea 
postniodum  deprehendi;  immonunquam  devotior 
fieret  populus,  quando  sciens  facilitatem,  in  con- 
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temptnm  yerteret,  quod  in  reTerentiaeonsaeyerat 
admirari  et  jam  in  cerevisiaria  taberaa  inisorie 
decantatur,'*  Hist.  Lib.  XVI.  c.  39. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Bible  was 
translated  by  many  catholic  theologians,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  nse  of  the  **  heretical'*  Bible  by 
the  members  of  their  communion.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  by  Hieron.  Emser, 
in  1527,  and  by  J.  Dietenberger,  in  1533;  and 
the  whole  Bible  by  J.  Eck,  Gasp.  Uhlenberg, 
and  others. 

The  condemnation  of  the  maxims  of  Father 
Qoesnel  by  Clement  XI.  occasioned  a  contro- 
versy in  the  catholic  church,  which  resulted  in 
larger  views  respecting  the  use  of  the  scriptures. 
These  views  were  patronised  by  Benedict  XIII., 
in  the  synod  held  at  the  palace  of  the  Lateran, 
and  afterwards  more  successfully  by  Maria  The- 
resa and  Joseph  II.,  of  Austria. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Bible  Society  has  found  patrons  in 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  Archbishops  of  MohilefT  and  of 
Gnesne  sanctioned  a  Polish  version  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  promoted  its  circulation  in  their  dio- 
ceses ;  for  which,  however,  they  were  severely 
reprimanded  by  Pius  VIL,  in  his  brief  of  June 
29,  1816.  Among  the  distinguished  catholics 
who  have  made  common  cause  with  the  protes- 
tants  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  papal  authority  and  the  active  jea- 
lousy of  the  Ultra-montanists,  the  names  of  Van 
Ess,  Gossner,  and  De  Sacy,  deserve  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  In  our  own  country,  the 
**  bishops  of  the  church'*  are  content  with  *'  ear- 
nestly cautioning  the  laity  against  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  the  unauthorized  and  extremely 
defective  and  erroneous  Torsions  which  are 
placed  within  their  reach,"  and  with  recommend- 
ing **  the  Douay  translation  from  the  Vulgate  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Rhemish  translation 
of  the  New  Testament."  Vide  Pastoral  Letter 
of  the  Prelates  of  the  catholic  church,  Baltimore, 
1829. 

While  these  more  liberal  views  are  obtaining 
in  the  Romish  church,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  protestant  divines  have  so  far  desert- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  wholly 
to  disapprove  of  tho  general  reading  of  the 
Bible,  or  at  least  to  allow  it  only  under  very 
narrow  restrictions.  Several  bishops  of  the 
episcopal  church,  both  in  England  and  America, 
have  publicly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Bible 
Society,  pretending  that  its  exertiohl  menaced 
the  safety  of  the  established  church.  Vide 
Christian  Observer,  vol.  xx.  p.  28.  The  same 
hostility  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible  has 
been  manifested  by  several  German  theologians. 
Vide  Leasing,  Theol.  Nachlass,  Berlin,  1784. 
J.  G.  Becker,  Tract,  ad  qucstionem,  utrum  lec- 
tio  literaram  aacrm  scripture  omnibus  omnino 


Christianis,  maxima  imperitae  multitudini.  valda 
sit  commendanda,  Rostochii,  1793, 4to.  Voigt- 
lander.  Die  Bibel  kein  Erbauungsbuch,  in  the 
Predigeijournal  fur  Sachsen,  November,  1809. 
Voeckler,  De  eo,  an  bene  actum  sit,  scripta  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Testamenti  omnia  ac  singula  cum 
imperitorum  multitudinecommunicandi,  Lipsic, 
1823,  8vo.  Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des  christ. 
Glaubens,  Leipzig,  1828.] 

II.  How  may  the  Bibk  be  but  adapted  to  common 

UK? 

It  ap]>ears  from  the  preceding  historical  sketch 
that  religion  has  always  suffered  from  the  prohi* 
bition  or  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  scriptures; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  gained  from 
their  free  and  unrestricted  use.  To  establish 
this  declaration,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  most  direct  way  to 
render  Christianity  obsolete  is  to  take  the  Bible 
from  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  And 
already  have  we  begun  to  experience  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  efforts  of  some  modern  teachr 
ers  to  banish  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  espe- 
cially of  the  Old  Testament,  from  our  schools, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  the  degree  of  attention 
formerly  paid  to  them. 

But  however  useful  the  simple  perusal  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  common  method  may  be  to 
common  people  of  no  education,  it  may  doubt- 
less be  rendered  in  different  ways  more  useful 
and  less  objectionable.  The  following  are  the 
principal  methods  adopted  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral utility  of  the  Bible  : — 

1.  New  translations.    Before  the  perasal  of 
the  scriptures  can  be  instructive  and  edifying  to 
the  common  people,  they  must  be  able  to  obtain 
clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  what  they  read; 
and  they  can  do  this  only  by  means  of  good  and 
intelligible  translations.    It  were,  indeed,  desir- 
able that  the  established  version,  which  has  a 
classical  authority  with  the  great  body  of  society, 
should  be  gradually  improved,  if  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  allow  this  to  be  done.     Consi*! 
dering  the  period  at  which  this  version  was. 
made,  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and  is  in' 
many  respects  worthy  of  the  study  and  imitationl 
of  the  modern  translator.     But  since  that  period 
we  have  made  great  advances  in  the  art  of  intei^l 
pretation,  and  have  many  exegetical  helps,  which 
were  not  then  enjoyed.    Our  language,  too,  ha8| 
undergone  great  alterations  since  this  translation 
was  written ;  and  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  I 
which  are  used  in  it,  and  which  were  then  com- 
mon, are  now  obsolete  and  unintelligible ;  but  I 
the  period  has  not  yet  arrived,  either  for  intro  ' 
ducing  a  new  version  into  the  protestant  church, 
or  for  making  considerable  improvements  in  tht 
one  now  established.    Indeed,  to  attempt  thi. 
at  the  present  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  anc 
while  opposing  sects  are  inflamed  with  such  . 
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Ml  against  each  other,  woald  be  extremelj  dan- 
fBrona.  In  these  circamstances  we  coold  hardly 
ixpect  that  any  one  plan  of  improTement  woold 
gain  the  assent  of  all  parties.  Since,  therefore, 
anther  a  new  Tersion  can  at  present  be  aotho> 
iud,  nor  any  considerable  improyements  be 
made  in  the  old,  we  can  do  nothing  better  to 
eicite  the  interest  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
common  people  in  the  resding  of  the  Bible,  than 
to  recommend  to  them  new  translations  and 
pfBcticai  expositions,  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  established  Tersion. 

9.  Megurical  interpretaHtm  and  eompendt. 
Every  part  of  the  Bible  was  not  intended  for  all 
ages  or  for  all  classes  of  readers.  Considerable 
portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
hare  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  truths  of  salration,  and  contri- 
bats  little  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
believers,  and  are  therefore  of  service  merely  to 
tlM  scholar.  Vide  a.  13.  In  order  now  to  ren- 
der the  reading  of  the  scriptures  truly  profitable 
to  common  people,  and  to  save  them  from  wast- 
bg  their  time  upon  subjects  which  lie  beyond 
their  sphere,  and  from  which  they  can  derive  no 
profit,  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  such 
psssages  as  exhibit  the  great  truths  of  Christian 
&ith  and  practice,  and  especially  to  the  instruc- 
tive narratives  of  the  Bible.  The  inconveni- 
I  owes  resulting  to  the  greater  portion  of  readers 
I  from  the  indiscriminate  and  uiiaided  perusal 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
,  thiog  to  adapt  it  better  to  their  spiritual  profit, 
lave  been  for  a  long  time  perceived  and  felt ; 
lod,  accordingly,  two  methods  have  been  taken 
to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  to  render 
the  perusal  of  the  Bible  more  useful  to  common 
readers. 

•  (a)  A  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation has  been  applied  to  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  which  have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
doctrines  of  salvation,  or  the  moral  improvement 
of  men ;  and  in  this  way  a  new  sense  has  been 
ascribed  to  these  passages  better  calculated  to 
hntruct  and  edify.  This  method  was  formerly 
adopted  by  Philo  and  other  Jews,  who  were  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  by  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  especially  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  others  of  the  Egyptian  church. 
This  method  has  also  been  adopted  in  modern 
tioaes.  It  has  doubtless  been  the  means  of  good 
ia  some  former  periods,  and  to  certain  classes  of 
readers ;  but  it  involves  so  many  inconveniences, 
aod  gives  occasion  to  so  many  errors,  that  the 
revival  of  it  at  the  present  day  can  hardly  seem 
<iesirable.  It  has  lately,  however,  though  under 
tbe  different  name  of  moral  ifiterpretatton,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Kant.  Vide  Nosselt, 
I^Togr.  Animadversiones  in  sensum  sacrorum 
libroram  moralem,  Halle,  1795. 
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[JVbfe.— Those  who  apply  this  mode  of  intei^ 
pretation  suppose  that  every  passage  of  the  Bible 
contains  a  concealed,  spiritual,  and  higher  sense, 
either  in  connexion  with  or  under  its  literal  and 
grammatical  sense;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
thus  gave  two  or  more  senses  to  the  words 
which  he  inspired.  The  catholic  church  held 
to  a/(m]/oi!(i  sense  of  the  Bible— viz.,  (1)  gram- 
MATicus,  (2)  MTSTicus,  Subdivided  into  (a) 
tropologietu,  s.moralia  (1  Cor.  ix.  8,  seq.),  (6) 
alkf^ictu  (Gal.  iv.  21,  seq.),  (e)  anagogieui. 
This  theory  of  catholic  hermeneutics  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  distich : — 

Litera  gesta  docet;  quid  credas,  ailegoria/ 
Moralis,  quid  agas;  quid  tporee,  anagogia* 

Tirinus,  a  Jesuit,  thus  writes: — '«Sub  unis, 
iisdemque  sacrae  scripturae  verbis,  preeter  sensum 
liieralem,  primario  a  spiritu  sancto  intentum, 
latere  subinde  etiam  alium,  sentttim  myslieum 
sive  spiritualem,  secundario  a  spiritu  sancto  in- 
tentum, patet  ex  John,  iii.  14,  ubi  per  exalta- 
tionem  aerpentia  Mosatei^  Christus  suam  cruci- 
fixionem ;  ex  Matt.  xii.  20,  ubi  per  occultationem 
JonsB  in  venire  ceii,  suam  sepulturam  design 
nat,"  &c. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Sam.  Maresius,  of  the 
reformed  church,  writes — ^^Absit  a  nobis  ut 
Deum  faciamus  bCyXutttw^  aut  multiplices  sen- 
sus  affingamus  ipsius  verbo,  in  quo  potius,  tam- 
quam  in  speculo  limpidissimo,  sui  autoris  sim- 
plicitatem  contemplari  dcbemus,  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  xix. 
8.  Unieua  ergo  acnaua  scripturae  nenipe  gram- 
maticuf,  est  admittendus,  quibuscunque  demum 
terminis,  vel  propriis  vel  tropicis  et  figumtis  ex- 
primatur.  Sed  cum  res  illo  sensu  grammatico 
expressse,  (sunt  enim  verba  rerum  imagines) 
ssepe  sint  ty picas,  hinc  fit,  ut  sensus  ille  unicus 
et  simplex  debeat  extendi  non  solum  ad  typnm, 
sed  etiam  ad  prototypum,cui  prsfigurando  typus 
ille  a  Deo  destinatur;  quo  spectant  pleraque  ex- 
empla  hie  Tirino  citata,  et  in  quibus  sensum 
hactenus  mystieum  agnoscimus,  quatenus  res 
ipsBB  mysticam  habuerunt  significationem.'* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  and 
of  most  of  the  older  evangelical  theologians; 
but  Musseus,  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Hollaz,  Car- 
povius,  Mosheim,  and  others,  contended  for  a 
mystical  sense,  besides  the  literal  sense  disco- 
vered and  determined  by  the  usus  loquendi  and 
the  context.  By  this  mystical  sense  they  meant, 
however,  only  a  spiritual  application  of  the  lite- 
ral sense.  On  the  contrary,  Baier,  Buddeus, 
Baumgarten,  and  others,  maintained  that  this 
spiritual,  hidden,  second,  remote,  sense  of  the 
scriptures  was  the  one  intended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  later  times,  Dr.  Olshausen  distin- 
guishes between  the  literal  sense  of  tlic  Bible 
and  a  deeper  sense  (v;tovoia,  UnUrsinn')^  which 
he  calls  tpiritual.  Vide  Olshausen,  Kin  Wort 
uber  tiefern  Schriftsinn,  Kowigabei^,  V^^^%^^^« 
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Hahn,  Lehrboch  des   christlichen  Glaubens, 
Leipzig,  1828.] 

(6)  Another  means  of  rendering  the  Bible 
more  useful  to  all  classes  of  people— a  means 
§u  better  than  the  former,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  present  time,  is  that  of  making  eoropends, 
eontaining  the  most  important,  instructive,  and 
practical  portions  of  the  scriptures.  The  idea 
of  making  extracts  from  the  Bible  is  not  of  re- 
cent origin.  Soon  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
the  Jews  made  selections  from  the  various  his- 
torical works  of  their  prophets.  The  books  of 
Kings,  Chronicles,  &c.,  are  compends,  com- 
posed from  larger  historical  works  therein 
named.  Compends  of  the  same  kind  were  early 
attempted  among  Christians.  According  to 
Eosebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  26,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
in  the  third  century,  composed  a  Synopsis  Vete- 
ris  JlesiamerUi^  which,  however,  is  now  lost 
And  we  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  the  writings 
.  of  Augustine,  given  by  Possidonius,  an  African 
bishop  of  the  fiflh  century,  and  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  that  he  also  made  a  selection  of  such 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  were  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  Christians,  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  of  Speculum, 

These  compends  of  the  scriptures  may  be 
constructed  on  different  plans,  according  to  the 
yarious  ends  for  which  thoy  are  composed. 
But  we  are  speaking  here  of  that  kind  only 
which  is  intended  for  the  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young. 
During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeare  many 
compends  of  this  nature  have  been  composed  in 
the  protestant  churoh.  Some  theologians  of 
that  party  which  would  banish  from  religion 
everything j7on7«v«  have  made  use  of  this  method, 
in  order  to  give  a  direction  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young, 
conformably  to  their  own  maxims.  They  have 
selected  such  portions  only  of  the  Bible  as  incul- 
cate the  truths  of  natural  religion,  or  exhibit  the 
the  general  precepts  of  morality,  and  have  either 
wholly  omitted  or  very  slightly  noticed  the  posi- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  such  com- 
pends should  be  used  in  the  schools  instead  of 
the  Bible,  and  have  boldly  declared  that,  they 
might  be  made  gradually  to  supersede  wholly 


the  original  scriptures ;  as  in  very  many  cases 
the  extracts  maide  from  a  work  have  led  to  an 
entire  neglect  of  the  original  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

If  we  consider  these  abuses,  and  the  present 
very  doubtful  tendency  of  this  method,  we  can- 
not deny  that  there  are  weighty  objections  to 
the  regular  use  of  compends  of  the  Bible  in  po- 
pular religious  instruction.  Indeed,  Eichhora 
(Bibl.  der  bibl.  Lit  Th.  I.  s.  828,  f.)  and 
many  other  neologists  have  declared  themselves 
against  this  method* 

If,  however,  these   compends  are    properly 
constructed  and  rightly  used  they  may  be  very 
useful.  In  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  thess 
selections  should  be  designed,  they  should  bs 
composed  in  view  of  the  following  considersp 
tions:  (l)Theauthorofthecompendiumandtbs 
teachere  who  use  it  must  carefully  guard  against 
the  appearance  of  undervaluing  the  Bible  itself 
or  of  wishing  to  supersede  it  by  their  selections. 
(2)  They  must  rather  labour  to  prepare  thoss 
whom  they  teach  by  means  of  these  extracts  to 
read  the  Bible  itself  with  underetanding  and 
profit  In  short,  a  compend  of  the  Bible  shoold 
be  made  a  practical  introduction  to  the  Bibto 
itself,  and  should  be  calculated  to  awaken  the 
desire  of  reading  the  original  from  which  it  if 
taken.    (4)  The  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
should  be  carefully  retained,  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  should  be  directed  to  their  practi- 
cal use.     (5)  The  author  should  especially  Itp 
hour  to  render  everything  clear  and  intelligible, 
preserving,  however,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  indeed,  for  thi 
most  part,  that  of  the  authorized  version,  to 
which  the  readere  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  youth.    Cf.  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk 
der  gdttlichen  Weisheit,  Th.  II.  s.  737.    Soms 
of  the  best  compends  are  those   of  Trinios, 
Bahrdt,  Seller,  Hufnagel,  Schneider,  Treumanii 
Risler,  and  othere  mentioned  in  Noesself  s  Bo- 
cherkenntniss.    One  of  the  latest  compends  is 
that  of  Zerrenner,  which,  however,  does  not 
answer  all  the  conditions  above  stated.    TIm 
student  will  find  a  number  of  essays  for  and 
against  compends  of  the  Bible  in  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Predigeijournal. 
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This  Book  comprises  what  may  be  called  theology  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  seyeral  doctrines  belonging  to  it  will  be  considered  in  the  following 
order  :— 

PART  I. 

or  THB  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBtJTBS  OF  OOD. 

1.  Of  the  existence  and  the  notion  of  (3od   ...••..•..    Art  II. 

3.  Ofthe  nature  and  attributes  of  God Art.  III. 

3.  Ofthe  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost Art.  IV* 

PART  II. 

or  THE  WORKS  OF  000. 

1.  Of  the  creation  of  the  world : 

(a)  The  creation  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the  earth     .    •  Art.  V. 

(h)  The  creation,  and  original  condition  of  man Art  VI. 

(e)  The  doctrine  of  angels Art  VH. 

S.  Of  Divine  ProTidence  and  the  preserration  of  the  world     ....  Art  YIII. 
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BOOK  I. 

DOCTRINE    OF   GOD. 

PART  I.— NAIJBE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


ARTICLE  n. 

HTHB  KZITrXKCS  AND  TBI  MOTION  OPaOD. 


SECTION  XIV. 
or  TBB  RonoH  or  sod. 
L  Cm  Gad  be  defined^ 

-*'0  thia  qnecdon,  vhich  WM 
(raqasDily  uked  bj  lbs 
Mhoolmen,  totae  wrilefs 
have  retutned  a  oegative 
uuwer,  for  the  reaaon  that 
no  definitian  can  perfectly 
exbauet  the  idea  in  que»- 
AnA  if  the  definilion  of  a  tbing 
nef  esiaril;  contain  a  complete  de- 
scripiion  of  its  whole  nature  and  all 
its  atlributea,  a  definition  of  God  is 
indeed  impossible.  Bnt  all  nhich  is 
definition  is,  that  it  shonld  give 
ttu  man;  of  the  characteristies  of  the  thing  de- 
inti  as  to  enable  us  to  distiogaish  it  from  all 
otbei  things.  And  in  this  sense  God  can  cei- 
tiiilj  be  defined. 

Q.  What  it  the  bat  definition  of  God  ? 
The  difference  between  the  varioas  defini- 
lioiia  which  philosopiiers  have  (^ven  of  God  is, 
Ibrthe  most  part,  morelj  Terbal.  Some  of  the 
MUphjiical  definitions  are  obscore  and  other- 
•iie  objectionable.  This  ia  the  case  with  the 
Wnilion  giyen  by  Wolf:  "God  is  a  eelf-ei- 
Kieiit  being,  in  whom  the  gronnd  of  the  reality 
•flhe  world  is  to  be  found,"  or,  "God  is  a 
Ming  who  has  the  groand  of  his  existence  in 
uowlf."  Others  define  God  to  be  an  inde- 
ftndent  being,  or  an  independent  spirit,  or  an 
Ufinile,  neeeaaary,  eternal  being,  fij  these 
^Itions,  whieli  enumerate  particular  diiine 
UUilmei,  God  ia  diitiognished  from  all  other 


beings.  As  a  general  thing,  all  the  diTine  afr 
tribute*  may  be  derived  by  inferenoe  from  any 
one;  which  rosy,  therefore,  be  made  the  gronnd 
of  the  definitian  of  the  Divine  Being.  Tbia 
was  done  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  d^ 
fined  God  to  be  xatruv  uruw,  to  orrwf  oti  otoMt 

But  the  best  definition  of  God — the  one  in 
wliich  all  the  others  are  compreheitded — is  the 
following  :  God  u  the  mori  pafect  being,  and  is 
the  eauM  of  ali  olhrr  bcifigt.  (a)  The  fint 
clause  of  this  definilion  is  comprehensive  of  all 
the  particular  iltributeB  by  which  God  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  beings,  such  aa  etemhy, 
necessity,  independence,  freedom,  and  perfec- 
tion of  will,  &c.  This  defioition  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  more  popular  and  scriptural  lan- 
guage, by  saying,  God  ia  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Most  High  (iii/u^of),  exalted  over  all,  to 
whom  none  can  be  compared,  {b)  The  second 
cUose  of  this  definilion  is  added,  because  the 
contemplation  of  all  other  beings,  the  aggregate 
of  which  ia  the  world,  facilitates  the  knowledga 
of  this  most  perfect  being  by  rendering  ii  obvi- 
ouB  that  no  other  beings  poesess  all  the  perfec- 
tions which  are  united  in  him.  In  this  view, 
God  is  regarded  not  only  as  he  is  in  himself, 
but  also  in  relation  to  other  existing  things. 
But  Kant  has  pronounced  this  definition  of  God, 
and  all  the  common  definitions,  defecUve,  be- 
cause they  make  no  express  mention  of  monil 
perfection,  which,  in  the  description  of  a  being 
like  God,  should  be  far  more  prominent  than 
mere  metaphysical  perfection.  He  would  thete- 
fore  connect  with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
being  that  of  ifret  being,  provided  with  a  pure 
moral  will.  But  the  latter  idea  being  implied 
in  the  former  does  not  require  to  be  expressly 
mentioned  in  a  general  definition. 

But  the  first  clause  of  the  definition  above 
given,  however  intelligible  it  may  be  to  the 
learned,  who  aire  accustomed  to  abstract  ideas, 
I  is  too  transcendental  and  nwU^^fjucA  fot  '«xr 
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educated  people.  And  as  the  principal  part  of  oar 
knowledge  of  God  is  derired  from  the  contem- 
plation of  Ills  natural  world,  and  the  conclasions 
to  which  we  arrive  from  this  contemplation ;  the 
second  clause  of  this  definition  will  be  far  more 
generally  intelligible  than  the  first.  In  popular 
instruction  we  should  therefore  define  God  to  be 
the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things ; 
for  we  always  conceive  of  God  principally  in 
relation  to  ourselves  and  the  world  around  us, 
and  without  the  contemplation  of  the  world  we 
should  not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  the  most  perfect  being;  so  that  the  first  part 
of  the  definition  is  a  consequence  of  the  last. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  God  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  x.  10 — 16; 
Amos,  V.  8 ;  Acts,  xvii.  24,  coll.  Psalm  clxvi. 
6 ;  Isa.  xlii.  5 ;  xlv.  6,  seq. ;  Matt.  xi.  25.  Vide 
Moms,  p.  44.  And  this,  too,  is  the  view  of  God 
which  is  most  calculated  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  men  with  reverence  for  his  character,  which 
is  the  great  object  of  all  religious  instruction. 
Vide  Morus,  pages  43,  44. 

SECTION  XV. 

or  THE  PROOFS  OF  THE  DIVINX  EXISTENCE. 

L  Statement  of  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God, 

The  belief  in  the  divine  existence  is  always 
presupposed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  truth  of  this 
belief  is  not,  therefore,  formally  proved,  although 
it  is  supported  by  many  convincing  arguments, 
Rom.  i.  19.  On  this  account  Baier  and  some 
other  theologians  contended  that  the  divine  ex- 
istence should  be  presupposed  in  Christian  theo- 
logy, and  that  the  proofs  of  it  should  be  wholly 
omitted ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  full 
and  scientific  statement  of  these  proofs  belongs 
rather  to  metaphysics  and  natural  theology  than 
here.  The  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  classes. 

1.  Proofs  ^  prtort.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  that  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  beings  and  called  the  ontological  or  CartC' 
nan  proof.  It  was  first  used  by  Anselmus,  and 
often  repeated  by  the  schoolmen  who  succeeded 
him,  and'only  renewed  by  Des  Cartes.  It  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and 
Baumgarten.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
The  most  perfect  being  is  possible,  and  therrfore 
actually  exists  {for  existence  is  a  reality  orperfcC' 
tion,  and  necessary  existence  is  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. Consequently  necessary  existence  must  be 
predicated  tf  the  most  perfect  being.  The  vali- 
dity of  this  argument  was  disputed  by  the  monk 
Gaunilo,  a  contemporary  of  Anselmus,  and  by 
many  others  in  succeeding  ages.  In  modern 
times  it  has  at  last  been  proved  by  Kant  to  be 
entirely  futile.  The  mere  supposableness  or 
IcgicaJ posaibiUty  of  a  perfect  being  is  no  proof 


of  the  objective  or  real  possibility  of  sneh  a 
being;  and  existence  cannot  be  inferred  from  a 
mere  idea.    This  proof  d  priori  entirely  sur- 
passes the  comprehension  of  common  minds. 
2.  Proofs  a  posteriori  J  or  from  experience. 

(a)  From  the  contingency  of  the  world.  Wi 
perceives  constant  motion  and  change  in  the 
objects  around  us,  from  which  we  conclude  that 
they  are  contingent.  These  contingent  things 
must  have  some  ground  for  their  existence  and 
change  extrinsic  to  themselves.  And  this 
ground  must  be  a  necessary  being,  one  who  hu 
the  ground  of  his  existence  in  himself;  and  this 
being  is  God.  Otherwise  we  must  make  the 
absurd  supposition  that  effects  exist  without 
their  causes,  or  that  there  is  an  infinite  series  of 
contingent  causes  (progressum  causaram  in  infi- 
nitum), which  is  equally  absurd.  This  prool^ 
when  stated  in  connexion  with  others,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  moral  proof,  is  well  calculated 
to  produce  conviction.  The  Bible  frequently 
contrasts  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God 
with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  woiMy 
Psalm  xc. ;  cii.  26 — ^28 ;  Heb.  i.  10,  seq.  And 
this  proof,  when  exhibited  in  this  way,  is  highly 
adapted  to  produce  impression  even  on  the  com- 
mon mind.  [It  is  commonly  called  the  cotmob' 
gical  proof.] 

Note,  This  argument,  in  its  scientific  foim 
and  development,  has  been  ascribed  by  many, 
from  their  ignorance  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  used,  however,  by 
Carneades  in  opposition  to  the  stoics,  who 
ascribed  divinity  to  the  world ;  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deor.  III.  19. 
It  was  also  used  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastiesl 
fathers.  Vide  Petavius,  Dogm.  Theol.  1.  L 
c.  2. 

(b)  The  proofs  from  final  causes.  These  msj 
be  stated  in  a  very  popular  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, and  are  therefore  best  adapted  to  the  instme- 
tion  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  younf. 
They  are  called  by  the  schoolmen  argumetd§ 
physiea.  In  these,  however,  the  proof  from  the 
contingency  of  the  world  is  presupposed.  The 
argument  stands  thus:  If  the  things  of  the 
world  stand  connected  as  means  and  ends,  and 
follow  one  after  another  in  this  relation,  they 
must  be  ordered  by  an  intelligence,  a  being  of 
reason  and  supreme  wisdom.  Now  the  things 
of  the  world  are  found  actually  to  exist  in  this 
relation  and  order,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  world  has  sprung  from  an  intelr 
ligent  author. 

The  full  evidence  of  this  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  following  particulars.  (1)  The  worid 
exhibits  the  most  astonishing  marks  of  ordefy 
perfection,  and  design.  Although  we  are  unable 
to  survey  the  boundless  extent  of  the  universe, 
we  find  abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  animate 
and  inanimate  creation  which  surroonds  ns. 
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(9)  The  ofder  and  design  exhibited  in  the  world 
are  not  the  eflect  of  blind  chance.  This  cannot 
\b  supposed  without  contradicting  the  most  fun- 
iamental  principles  of  the  human  mind.  (3) 
This  order,  so  observable  in  the  material  crea- 
tion, is  contingent.  We  may  be  very  easily 
Bitisfied  that  it  does  not  result  from  anything 
existing  in  the  world  itself.  From  all  this  we 
oonelude  that  the  order  exhibited  in  the  material 
world  must  haye  a  ground  beyond  the  world 
itself;  and  that  the  author  of  tlie  visible  creation 
must  be  an  intelligent  being,  who  proposes  to 
himself  certain  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  produc- 
tion and  wise  arrangement  of  contingent  things. 
The  science  by  which  we  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Di- 
Tine  Being  from  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  natural  world,  is  called  phy- 
nto-Uuology ;  and  that  which  develops  the  ends 
or  final  causes  of  this  constitution,  teleology, 
(Hence  this  proof  of  the  divine  existence  is  com- 
monly called  the  phyaieo-ikeological  or  tekolo" 
gieaL 

This  argument,  so  well  adapted  to  common 
ipprehenaion,  was  employed  more  frequently 
than  any  other  by  the  ancient  writers.  Of. 
Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  I.  4.  IV.  3.  Plato, 
De  Legg.  X.  68.  XII.  329.  Galen,  De  usu 
pirtiam.  Philebos,  344.  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor. 
IL  9,  38,  seq.  Quaest.  Tuse.  I.  28,  29.  It  was 
likewise  often  employed  by  the  Christian  fa- 
then.  Vide  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  28. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  opificio  hominis.  Lac- 
tantins,  De  opificio  hominis.  Theophilus,  Ad 
Autolychum,  I.  23.  Cf.  Athanasius,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  others.  The  best  modern 
writers  on  the  general  subject  of  physico-theo- 
loirf  are,  Fenelon,  Van  Nieuweniyt,  Derham, 
Wolf,  Scheuchzer,  .Bonnet,  and  Sander.  Par- 
ticnlar  branches  of  physico-theology  have  also 
been  frequently  laboured  in  modern  times. 
Cf.  Frabicius,  Hydrotheologie.  Lesser,  Litho- 
theologie.  Derham,  Astrotheologie.  Bode,  An- 
leitung  zur  Kenntniss  des  gesternten  Himmels. 
Reimarus,  Ueber  die  Triebe  der  Thiers.  Lesser, 
lasektotheologie,  &c.  This  general  argument 
is  often  exhibited  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Vide 
Ps.  viii.  xix.  civ. ;  Is.  xl.  21 — 26 ;  Job,  xxxvii. 
xli.;  Matt.  vi.  25,  seq. ;  Acts,  xiv.  15,  seq.  xvii. 
24—28;  Rom.  i.  19. 

(e)  The  mora/ argument,  lately  elucidated  by 
Kant.     Vide  No.  n. 

{d)  The  historical  proof,  drawn  from  the 
tgreement  of  all,  even  the  most  uncultivated 
utions,  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  existence. 
Against  this  proof  it  has  been  objected,  (1)  that 
the  fact  of  this  agreement  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  from  history ;  vide  Introduction, 
••  4 ;  (2)  that  this  agreement,  even  if  it  could 
be  ntisfiictorily  established,  would  not  prove 
thii  belief  to  be  true ;  since  many  acknowledged 


errors  and  superstitions  have  been  universally 
believed.  But  notwithstanding  these  objec- 
tions, this  almost  universal  agreement  of  men 
with  regard  to  the  divine  existence  most  be  ac- 
knowledged to  furnish  an  argument  of  some 
weight.  It  shews  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  on  a  little  reflection,  leads  to  the  idea 
of  God,  and  that  the  conclusion  from  these  ef- 
fects to  such  a  cause  is  very  obvious  and  natu- 
ral to  the  human  mind.  Acts,  xvii.  27.  It 
should  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  the  be- 
lief of  the  divine  existence  precedes  the  know- 
ledge of  any  theoretic  proof  of  it.  Vide  Intro- 
duction, s.  4,  and  infra  No.  II. 

[This  argument  was  used  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. UdvTtf  av^pcoftoi  ftepi  ^iu*v  c;);ovoiy 
i'TtoMT^iy,  Aristotle,  De  Celo,  I.  3.    'Artavrti 

^ov6iv  th'oi  TO  ^ftov,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv. 
Mathem.  I.  8.  The  same  writer  mentions  as 
one  of  four  proofs  of  the  divine  existence,  ^ 
Italia  fCaaiv  av^uirtoif  ovfi^vta^  Adv.  Mathem. 
IX.  GO.  'El'  |3apj3apo((  ovdc^  ifjth  rov  ^tbvayvoCiv^ 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert.  38.  Cf.  Cicero,  De 
Nat.  Deor.  I.  17,  23.    Seneca,  Epist.  117. 

(e)  The  proof  of  the  divine  existence  from 
miracles.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  must  have  afforded  to  those 
who  saw  them  irresistible  proof  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God.  They  were  accordingly 
employed  by  Moses,  and  the  other  ancient  pro- 
phets, to  convince  the  Jews  and  Egpyiians  not 
only  that  God  existed,  but  that  Jehuvah  was 
the  only  true  and  the  almighty  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  And  these  miracles  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  same  conviction  in  us,  although  we 
have  not  seen  them  with  our  own  ryes,  if  we 
believe  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  Vide  Storr  and  Flatt,  Elements  of 
Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  of  tlie  trans- 
lation. 

II.  Observations  on  the  Use  of  the  Proof  of  the 
Divine  Existence, 

1.  The  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
the  philosophers  of  modern  times.  Kant  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  in  his  Kritik  der  rrincn 
Vernunft,  der  Urtheilskraft,  and  oilier  works, 
that  all  the  theoretic  proofs  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence are  imperfect,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  the 
notion  of  God  to  be  true  on  the  ground  of  spe- 
culative reason,  but  because  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature.  And 
he  would  therefore  have  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  to  depend  solely  upon  the  moral 
proof,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
There  is  a  moral  order  of  things  in  the  world, — 
all  things  are  connected  together  as  menus  for 
the  attainment  of  moral  ends.  To  this  moral 
order  we  ourselves  belong,  aa  Y?e  \e^,iik  ^toisv  >^ 
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moral  feeling  which  we  all  possess,  and  which 
is  exerted  in  the  eonteienee.  Now  we  are  led 
by  our  praUieal  reason  to  conclude,  that  there 
exists  some  cause,  by  which  alone  this  order 
could  be  established — i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Vide  Jacobi,  Prufung  der  Mendelssohn'schen 
Morgrenstunden,  oder  aller  speculativen  Be- 
weise  fur  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  Leipzig;,  1786, 
8vo.  Cf.  Jacobi,  Ueber  den  moralischen  Be- 
weis  Yom  Daseyn  Gottes,  Libau,  1791,  8vo. 

[This  argument  will  be  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  by  the  following  passage  from  Kant  him- 
self. *'The  highest  good  of  man  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  greatest  possible  morality  and 
happiness.  The  former  is  the  demand  of  his 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  his  animal  nature.  The 
former  only,  his  morality,  is  within  his  own 
power;  and  while,  by  persevering  virtue,  he 
makes  this  his  personal  character,  he  is  often 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  happiness.  But  since 
the  desire  of  happiness  is  neither  irrational  nor 
unnatural,  he  justly  concludes,  cither  that  there 
is  a  supremo  being  who  will  so  guide  the  course 
of  things  (the  natural  world  not  of  itself  subject 
to  moral  laws)  as  to  render  his  holiness  and 
happiness  equal,  or  that  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science are  unjust  and  irrational.  But  the  lat- 
ter supposition  is  morally  impossible ;  and  he  is 
compelled,  therefore,  to  receive  the  former  as 
true.**     Krltik  der  reincn  Vernunft,  s.  G*20,  f.] 

2.  An  impartial  examination  of  this  contro- 
versy leads  us  to  the  following  general  re- 
sult:— 

(a)  The  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  divine 
existence  arc  imperfect,  as  well  as  all  proofs  of 
this  nature,  to  whatever  subject  they  may  relate. 
But  they  arc  not  requisite  for  the  establishment 
of  oiir  faith.  If  we  should  begin  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  believing  only  what  we  could /yrore  on 
speculative  grounds,  we  should  end  with  doubt- 
ing many  of  the  most  established  truths,  and  our 
own  existence  amonof  the  rest.  The  dcmonstra- 
tion  which  Spinoza  has  given  of  pantheism  is 
inconclusive,  because  it  is  founded  on  merely 
speculative  grounds,  as  Kant  has  shewn  beyond 
all  dispute.  The  person  who  hopes  to  attain  to 
certainty  in  the  way  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
will  be  disappointed,  and  will  fall  into  the  depths 
of  cheerless  scepticism. 

(6)  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  existence,  are  convinced  of  it 
before  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  theo- 
retic argument  by  which  it  might  be  proved. 
Men  in  general  admit  the  idea  of  God  to  be  true, 
because  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  principles 
of  their  moral  nature,  and  is  demanded  by  these 
principles ;  and  not  because  it  is  proved  by  spe- 
culative reason.     Vide  Introduction,  s.  4. 

(c)  This  moral  proof  is  therefore  very  true 

and  just;  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  search  for 

i/te  grounds  of  it  in  our  own  minds,  in  order  to 


establish  oar  own  personal  conTiction.  This 
proof  should  likewise  be  used,  divested  howew 
of  technical  language,  in  popular  instruction; 
for  so  it  is  actually  employed  in  the  holy  scrifH 
tures. 

((2)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  speculative  resp 
son  is  awakened,  and  in  some  measure  colti- 
vated,  the  mind,  agreeably  to  its  nature  and  its 
usual  course,  searches  for  the  theoretic  proofs 
of  the  same  truths  with  which  it  had  beeoms 
previously  acquainted  from  practical  reasoo. 
But  the  man  deceives  himself  who  supposes  that 
these  theoretic  proofs  alone  would  have  erer  led 
him  to  conviction.  They  are  not,  however,  by 
any  means  to  be  rejected ;  since  they  result  di- 
rectly from  thiB  very  constitution  of  the  specaisp 
tive  reason,  and  serve  to  confirm  oar  belief  in 
truths  which  were  before  made  known  to  ns  in 
another  way.  If  with  these  views  we  find  im* 
perfection  and  inconclusiveness  in  these  theoretie 
proofs,  we  shall  not  be  wavered  in  our  faith, 
knowing  that  it  depends  upon  other  gronnds 
than  these.  In  connexion,  therefore,  with  the 
moral  proof,  the  physico-theologieal  and  teleol<H 
gical  should  also  be  used.  What  God,  the  an* 
thor  of  our  nature,  has  joined  togetlier  in  the 
very  constitution  which  he  has  given  us,  let  not 
the  philosopher  or  religious  teacher  put  asunder. 

3.  The  use  to  be  made  of  these  remarks  in 
popular  instruction.  If  the  human  mind  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  manner  jost 
described,  we  must  conform  ourselves  in  oar  in- 
structions to  this  natural  progress,  if  we  woold 
compass  our  object.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  al- 
ways proceed  in  this  way.  We  must  accord- 
ingly inculcate  upon  our  hearers  the  truth,  that 
the  conscience  of  man  is  the  ground  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  source  of  all  true 
religion.  Every  man  has  a  law  within  his  own 
bosom,  by  which  he  judges  his  feelings,  actions, 
and  his  whole  moral  character.  This  law  cooh 
mands  his  obedience  so  imperatively,  that  he  is 
compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  standard,  to  which 
alone  his  conduct  must  be  brought,  and  where 
it  must  be  tried  independently  of  human  opi- 
nions. And  he  acquits  or  condemns  himself, 
according  to  this  law,  as  if  he  stood  before  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  Rom.  ii.  12 — 16;  Acts,  xvii. 
27—31 ;  Rom.  i.  19,  20,  32;  Cf.  Introduction, 
s.  4.  Now  when  a  person  acknowledges  this 
law,  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges,  that 
there  is  an  invisible  lawgiver  and  judge,  who 
annexes  rewards  to  what  is  morally  good,  and 
punishment  to  what  is  morally  evil,  to  whom 
therefore  homage  and  obedience  is  due  from  ns 
his  subjects.  Vide  loc.  sup.  cit.  In  this  way 
does  man  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  moral 
order  of  things,  to  which  he  himself  is  conseioof 
of  belonging  in  the  nobler  portion  of  his  natars, 
and  from  which  he  cannot  but  infer  the  ezlslp 
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of  m  esnte  upon  which  this  order  de- 
pends— i.  Om  of  a  free  sod  morel  being.  In 
short,  the  conscience  of  man  distinctly  utters  the 
Toice  of  an  invisible  and  supreme  judge  of  our 
thoughts  and  actions. 

But  we  do  not  stop  at  this  point.  Though 
this  judge  of  our  hearts  is  invisible,  he  is  yet  the 
object  of  our  knowledge.  His  existence  is  made 
known  to  us  by  his  works,  which  we  see  with 
oor  eyes,  and  perceive  by  all  our  bodily  senses, 
{tm^va  aeci^oparw,  Rom.  i.  20;)  for  as  long  as 
the  world  exists  (obco  xtl9t<Ai  x66fAOv^  we  may 
fiad  proof  of  the  divine  existence,  and  revelation 
of  the  divine  attributes,  in  the  works  of  his  hand. 
Here,  then,  according  to  the  example  of  the  sa- 
ered  writers,  we  may  introduce  the  proofs  from 
the  contingency  of  the  world,  and  the  marks  of 
design  which  it  exhibits,  in  all  their  force. 

If  we  impart  religious  instruction  in  this  man- 
ser,  we  shall  proceed  both  psychologically  and 
seriptBially ;  for  conscience  within,  and  nature 
vitboat  ns,  famish  a  twofold  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  But  if  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  fiible,  we  shall  connect  with  these  truths, 
derived  immediately  from  the  human  conscience, 
the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  will,  at  a  future  day,  sit  in  judgment  upon 
ill  the  actions  of  our  lives,  Rom.  ii.  16.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  views  here  expressed,  that  we 
should  begin  to  instruct  children  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  at  a  very  early  period ;  as  soon, 
indeed,  as  they  shew  the  movings  of  moral  feel- 
ing, or  begin  to  rejflect  upon  the  thingrs  which 
mround  them,  or  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause. 

Vide  Jacobi,  Leichter  und  dberzeu gender  Be- 
weis  von  Gott,  und  von  der  Wahrheit  der  christ- 
liehen  Religion ;  also,  Versuch  eines  Beweises 
etnes  in  der  menschlichen  Seele  von  Natur 
iiegenden  Eindrucks  von  Gott,  und  einem  Leben 
naeh  dem  Tode. 

in.  Of  AtheUnu 

The  error  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
God  is  called  alhei$m.    Atheists  are  such  either 
theoretically  or  practically.     Practical  atheists 
ire  those  who  .derive  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct from  the  denial  of  the  divine  existence.    In 
the  common  sense,  however,  they  are  those  who, 
while  they  profess  religion,  live  in  reality  like 
ttheists.    It  is  of  such  that  the  Bible  speaks, 
Psa.  xiv.  1 ;  Ephes.  ii.  12.    But  we  shall  here 
treat  only  of  theoretic  atheism.    Some  have  de- 
nied that  theoretic  atheism  is  possible.    This 
opinion,  so  contradictory  to  all  experience  and 
history,  is  generally  entertained  by  those  who 
belieTe  in  innate  ideas,  or  who  would  prove  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  common  consent  of 
lU  mankind;  but  notwithstanding  this  opinion, 
there  have  always  been  those  who  have  denied 
the  being  of  God.    Some,  like  Sextus  the  £m- 
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piric,  and  Hume,  are  wuptital  atheists,  and  con- 
sider the  evidence  against  the  divine  existence 
as  equivalent  to  that  in  its  favour,  and  therefore 
leave  the  question  undecided.  Otters  are  de- 
cided, dogmatical  atheists,  and  think  the  argu- 
ments against  the  divine  existence  prepon- 
derate. 

But  we  must  here  notice  a  species  of  atheism 
which  is  more  refined,  and  which  has  been  bet^ 
ter  received,  than  any  other.  God,  as  we  con- 
ceive of  him,  is  the  most  perfect  being  distinet 
from  the  world  which  is  dependent  on  him. 
Whoever,  therefore,  believes  that  the  world 
itself,  or  any  part  or  power  of  it,  is  God,  is  an 
atheist.  But  there  have  always  been  some  phi- 
losophers who  have  held  that  the  world  itself, 
or  that  the  air  or  fire,  or  some  other  portion,  or 
that  the  power  of  motion,  (which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans), 
was  God  himself.  But  this  atheism  was  for 
the  first  time  thoroughly  systematized  by  Bene* 
diet  Spinoza,  in  his  Ethics,  published  among 
his  posthumous  works  in  1677.  According  to 
him,  there  is  but  one  substance,  which,  however, 
is  variously  modified.  It  has  two  principal  at^ 
tributes,  infinite  extension  (matter)  and  infinite 
thought  (intelligence.)  Spinoza  speaks  indeed 
of  God ;  his  God,  however,  is  not  personally 
distinguished  from  the  world,  but  is  the  uni- 
verse itself,  TO  ftdv.  Hence  the  name  of  par^ 
theism,  which  is  given  to  his  system.  He  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  his  views 
from  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  and  from  Parme- 
nides  and  Zeno  of  Elea.  He  did  not,  however, 
agree  so  well  with  the  principles  of  that  school 
as  with  the  ideas  of  the  system  of  emanation, 
which  he  enlarged,  refined,  and  adapted  to  his 
own  theory.  The  weakness  and  inconclusive- 
ness  of  the  reasoning  of  Spinoza  has  been  ex- 
posed with  great  sagacity  by  Kant.  The 
whole  subject  is  fully  considered  in  the  writings 
of  Jacobi,  Heydenrcich,  and  Herder,  respecting 
Spinoza. 

Very  similar  to  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  that 
of  many  theosophists.  Pantheism  has  likewise 
been  received  into  favour,  in  modern  times,  by 
many  philosophers  in  Italy  and  France ;  and  in 
Germany,  the  visible  tendency  of  many  of  the 
adherents  of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to  derive 
atheism  from  the  ideas  of  Kant,  and  thus  esta- 
blish it  on  a  new  foundation.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  particularly  with  Fichte,  Nietham- 
mer,  Forberg,  and  Schelling.  Vide  Fichte's 
and  Niethammer's  Philosophisches  Journal,  St 
I.  Fichte  is  very  unwilling  to  be  thought  an 
atheist;  and,  to  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  God;  but 
he  cannot  speak  of  him  in  the  sense  in  which 
others  do,  for  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  being 
who  is  self-existent  and  independent  of  our  con- 
ceptions; and  such  a  being  is  intended  by  every 
one  who  speaks  of  God.  The  term  God,  accord- 
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ingr  to  Fichte,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
moral  order  of  things ;  and  this  order,  according 
to  his  system,  exists  only  in  relation  to  as,  and 
ts  belongioji  to  ourselves,  and  not  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  our  conceptions.  Vide  the  Essay, 
Ueber  Fichte*s  Lehre  von  Gott,  und  der  gdtt- 
lichen  Weltregierung,  in  Flatt's  Magazin  fur 
ehristliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  St.  5,  s.  1 — 83, 
and  174 — 239;  and  Briefe  uber  Kant's,  Fo> 
berg*s  and  Ftchte's  Religionslehre,  St.  6,  s. 
184—210.  Cf.  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the 
Neue  Theol.  Journal,  1799  and  1800.  Also  two 
treatises  in  Susktnd's  Magazin,  St.  11, 12,  No. 
8,  Ueber  die  Grande  des  Glaubens  an  eine 
Gottheit  als  ausserweltliche  und  fur  sich  beste- 
hende  Intelligenz ;  and  No.  9,  Ueber  das  Fun- 
dament des  Glaubens  an  die  Gottheit.  For 
remarks  respecting  Schelling^s  doctrine  of  reli- 
gion, Tide  Dr.  Vogel's  Essay  in  Gabler*s  Jour- 
nal fur  auserlesene  theol.  Litteratur,  Bd.  V.  St. 
1,  s.  1,  ff.,  and  SQskind's  Magazin,  St.  17. 

[Note. — ^The  name  atheism  would  seem  to  be 
improperly  given  to  the  error  of  those  who  in 
any  way  allow  the  idea  of  God,  however  much 
their  conceptions  of  him  may  vary  from  the 
truth.  These  different  conceptions  may  be  de- 
signated by  names  more  appropriate  and  less  in- 
jurious than  that  of  atheism.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  Fichte,  who  allows  the  subjective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  God,  though  he  denies  its  objective 
reality,  is  properly  called  idealism ;  the  doctrine 
of  Spinoza,  who  removes  the  individual  exists 
ence  of  nature,  and  tranftfers  it  to  God,  while 
he  retains  unaltered  the  idea  of  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  individual,  would  be  properly  called 
ideal  pantheism;  and  that  of  Schelling,  who 
transfers  the  individual  being  of  God  into  na- 
ture, natural  pantheism.  These  remarks  are 
confirmed  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Henke : — 

'*  Summa  injuria  omnes  illi  Atheorum  numero 
aecensentur,  qui  summum  numen  ab  hoc  nni- 
▼erso  secretum  ac  disperatum  cogitare  nesciunt, 
maluntque  Deum  rerum  omnium  causam  tmma- 
neniem^  quam  transeuntem^  dici,  nee  tamen  id 
quod  perpetuo  est,  commiscent  cum  illo  quod 
perpetuo  fit :  quorum  error,  profecto  magis  fana- 
ticus  quam  impius,  Pantheismus  et  Spinosismus 
vocatur.'*     Lineam.  Inst,  fidei  Christ.,  p.  54. 

Amon^  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  to 
whom  the  name  of  atheist  would  truly  apply, 
we  may  mention,  Leucippus,  Diagorasof  Melos, 
Protagoras  of  Ahdera,  Critias  of  Athens,  Prodi- 
cus,  and  Theodorus  of  Gyrene;  among  the 
Romans,  Lucretius;  among  modern  writers,  De 
la  Mettrie,  Von  Holhach,  or  La  Grange,  (the 
author  of  the  System  of  Nature),  HeWetius, 
Diderot,  and  D*Alembert,  (the  authors  of  the 
French  Encyrlopaedia,)  and  Joseph  Priestly. 
Mandeviile,  Edelmann,  and  Voltaire,  appear  to 


have  been  rather  promoters  of  atheistical  piiii0&« 
pies  than  themselves  decided  atheists.] 

>  SECTION  XVL 

OP  THE  UNITT  OP  OOD. 

L  Proof  of  the  Dunne  Uniiy. 

1.  The  nnity  of  God  is  proved  from  the 
idea  of  absolute  perfection,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  as  divided,  or  as  residing  in  diflfemit 
subjects.  This  proof  was  sometimes  employed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers— e.  g.,  Tertulliao, 
Contra  Marcionem,  I.  3. 

2.  From  the  unity  of  the  world.  All  the  ob- 
jects existing  extrinsically  to  God  himself  com- 
pose one  great  whole.  And  since  the-  motc 
perfect  being  affords  sufficient  ground  for  the 
existence  of  the  world,  the  supposition  of  an- 
other being  is  unnecessary.  This  metaphysical 
proof  was  used  by  Ambrosius,  De  fide,  I.  1. 

3.  From  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world.  This  proof  may  be  stated  in  the  most 
popular  manner.  If  many  deities  participated 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world, 
we  must  suppose,  (a)  either  that  they  divided 
the  powers  among  themselves,  one  possessing 
one  power,  and  another  a  different  power,— Is 
which  it  might  be  said  that  the  supposition  of  a 
God  with  only  one  power  is  a  contradieticii«— 
or  (6)  that  one  among  them  possessed  mors 
power  than  the  rest;  in  which  case  he  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  God,  and  the  others  art 
unnecessary,  or  at  most  are  only  snbservient  to 
the  supreme  God ;  or  (c)  that  they  all  possessed 
equal  powers  and  perfections ;  in  which  case, 
either  one  among  them  created  the  world,  and 
is,  therefore,  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  God; 
or  they  all  united  their  powers  in  the  work  of 
creation,  which  implies  that  their  single  powers 
were  insufficient,  and  that  their  united  powen 
alone  constitute  God,  and  thus  leads  us  back  to 
unity,  (jiovoi,)  On  the  supposition  that  many 
different  gods  participate  in  the  goverment  of  tbo 
world  we  could  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  disagree  in  their  views  and  plans, 
and  thus  introduce  disorder  and  confusion  into 
the  world.  This  argument  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Abelard. 

For  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  proofs  of  tliS 
unity  of  God  the  student  may  consult  the  f<4- 
lowing  works:  Tollner,  Versuch  eines  nenen 
strengen  Beweises  von  der  Einheit  Gottes,  in 
his  Vermischten  Aufsatzen,  Samml.  I.  Num  3, 
1766.  Just.  Christ.  Henning,  Die  Einigkeit 
Gottes,  nach  verschiedenen  Gesichtspunkten 
gepruft;  Altenburg,  1779,  8vo.  Platner,  Phi- 
losophische  Aphorismen,  th.  i. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  tanglit  ia 
the  most  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  the  Old 
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tnd  New  Testaments.  ••  Jehorah  is  God,  Jeho- 
Tah  is  ONE*'  (-ttk) — ^i.  e.,  one  God,  Deut.  ?i.  4 ; 
i7.  35,  39 ;  xxxii.  39.  *«  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else,*'  Isaiah,  xW.  5,  SI,  33;  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
10.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  religion 
and  institute,  and  also  of  the  Christian  religion. 
MAnd  this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know 
thee,*'  rov  /ftovw  axrj^vw  ^6v,  John,  xvii.  3. 
'Hfup  tlf  Stoi  Q  natfip,  **  we  helieve  in  one  God," 
1  Cor.  viii.  4 — 6;  James,  ii.  19,  seq. 

IL  HiMtonad  IUuatratUm»  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity. 

1.  The  error  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
oniTerse  was  created,  and  is  sustained  and  go- 
Temed  by  more  than  one  God,  is  called  poly- 
theiem.  And  those  who  had  fallen  into  this 
error  being  the  great  body  of  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  called  by  the  Jews,  cmj  (ra 
1^,  gentes) ;  rendered  by  Luther,  Ilciden  (lit. 
Volker)  and  by  our  translators,  heathen,  (lit. 
gentiles,  pagans.)  Hence  polytheism  is  called 
by  Lather  Heidenthum,  and  by  our  translators, 
keathenitm, 

3.  The  notion  of  the  unity  of  God  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  very  obvious  to  the  mind 
of  ere  17  one.    But  if  it  is  as  clear  and  compre- 
hensible to  the  human  understanding  as  the 
idea  of  the  divine  existence,  for  example,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  so  many  nations,  even 
those  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
the  highest  mental  cultivation,  should  have  been 
from  the  first  so  decidedly  inclined,  and  so  ob- 
stinately attached,  to  polytheism  1    The  Israel- 
ites themselves,  who  in  the  times  of  the  patri- 
nchs  had  been  taught  the  truth  on  this  subject 
by  immediate  revelation,  relapsed  afterwards 
into  the  errors  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
^     idea  of  the  unity  of  God  cannot,  therefore,  as 
\     Grotius  justly  observed  (De  jure  belli  et  pacis), 
be  so  obvious  to  the  mind  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.    In  fact,  it  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  many  subjects  far  too  abstract  and  trans- 
cendental for  the  uncultivated  mind.     But  if 
this  necessary  knowledge  is  previously  acquired, 
this  idea  results  very  naturally,  and  when  it  is 
once  obtained  it  is  not  easily  surrendered.  This 
point  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  Meiners,  His- 
toria  doctrinae  de  deo  vero ;  Lemgo,  8vo. 

Jfote, — ^The  remarks  just  made  strikingly 
eonfirm  the  observation,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
establish  by  proofs  drawn  from  reason  any  truth 
which  is  once  made  known,  but  often  very  dif- 
fieolt  to  discover  in  the  first  instance  even  the 
most  simple  truth.  When  we  consider  that  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God  at  a  time  when  all  the 
Bstions  of  the  world  were  sunken  in  polytheism, 
we  most  regard  them  with  great  veneration. 
Conld  they,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 


placed,  have  obtained  this  truth  by  their  own 
reflection?  The  neglected  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  speak  on  this  subjeel  with  men 
truth  and  clearness  than  the  enlightened  philc^ 
sophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  our  just  apprehensions  on 
this  subject?  Our  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
Bible,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  resembles 
that  of  ungrateful  children  and  scholars  with 
respect  to  their  parents  and  instructors. 

3.  But  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  which 
the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  entertained  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  exile  was  very  imperfect, 
which  accounts  for  their  inclination  to  idolatry. 
They  regarded  Jehovah  as  merely  the  first  and 
greatest  among  the  gods,  as  their  God,  and  the 
God  of  their  fathers  and  their  country.  They 
admitted  the  real  existence  of  the  deities  of  the 
heathen,  and  only  claimed  for  their  God  a  pre- 
cedence over  the  rest.  Such,  doubtless,  were 
the  conceptions  of  the  great  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  although  Abraham,  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  nation, 
were  in  possession  of  better  views.  Vide  No. 
I.  ad  finem.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  they 
have  revolted  so  frequently  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  to  idolatry,  in  order  to  make 
trial  as  it  were  of  another  god  who  might  please 
them  better  ?  Jacob  himself  appears  to  have 
entertained  opinions  like  this  at  first,  (Genesis, 
xxviii.  IG;)  and  his  family  were  therefore,  for 
a  long  time,  in  the  practice  of  idolatry.  He  at 
least  permitted  it  in  his  wives.  And  Moses 
was  compelled  to  ask  God  for  the  name  by 
which  he  would  be  known  to  the  Israelites,  so 
imperfect  were  their  conceptions  with  respect 
to  his  unity,  Exodus,  iii.  13.  Solomon,  too, 
permitted  his  concubines  to  practise  idolatry 
even  in  the  holy  land,  not,  however,  so  much 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  theoretical  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  as  from  a  false  toleration, 
resulting  from  weakness  and  a  misplaced  plia- 
bility. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
that  the  Jews  became  the  zealous  professors 
and  stanch  advocates  of  this  doctrine.  Then, 
however,  and  especially  after  they  came  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  avowed  haters  of  polytheism,  the  unity  of 
God  became  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  propagate  this  doctrine,  which  is  now  re- 
ceived by  a  great  majority  of  mankind.  To 
this  result  the  spread  of  the  Mahommedan  re- 
ligion has  contributed  not  a  little;  for  Moham- 
med was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
the  unity  of  God.  lie,  however,  was  indebted 
for  his  purest  views  on  religion  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

4.  The  queBtion  haA  been  «i^Le^  'vVa'CdlVi 
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tiMie  were  any  tmong  the  heathen  nations  who 
(|atertained  jast  conceptions  respecting  the  anity 
«  God  1— 4b  which  yarioas  and  contradictory 
answers  hif%  been  given.  The  following  ob- 
aerrations  may  be  of  nse  in  deciding  the  contro- 
Tersy: 

J  a)  Pjrthagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
.  other  sages  of  the  heathen  world,  either  ex- 
piQSsly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  or  (which  is  the  case  with  most  of  them) 
regarded  it  as  highly  probable.  Vide  Hennings, 
Die  Einigkeit  Gottea  nach  yerscheidenen 
Gesiehtspunkten  gepruft,  Aitenburg,  1779,  Syo. 
Some  of  them,  however, — ^the  philosophers  of 
E3ea  for  ezamplcr^formed  different  conceptions 
of  the  unity  of  God  from  those  which  we  derive 
from  the  Bible,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  pan- 
theism than  to  monotheism. 

(6)  There  have  always  been  various  systems 
of  polytheism  among  the  heathen  nations ;  and 
in  judging  of  them,  two  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  They  should  not  be  so  much  depre- 
ciated as  they  sometimes  are  by  modern  writers, 
nor  should  they,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so  much 
extolled  as  they  were  by  many  of  the  church 
&thers,  (Justin  the  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  and  others,)  who  supposed 
that  by  giving  such  favourable  representations 
of  the  established  religions  of  the  heathen,  they 
might  induce  them  the  more  easily  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Cud  worth,  in  modem  times,  has 
fallen  into  the  same  extreme. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  heathen  nations 
acknowledged  a  supreme  God.  But  besides 
him,  they  believed  in  many  subordinate  deities, 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  com- 
mitted. Such  we  find  was  the  belief  of  most 
of  the  oriental  nations.  They  supposed  that  the 
anpreme  God  lived  in  rest  and  inaction,  uncon- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
respects  like  an  eastern  despot,  and  who,  as  for 
any  influence  beyond  himself,  might  as  well 
cease  to  exist.  This  being  they  conceived  to 
be  one,  and  yet  material.  And  in  general,  the 
pure  idea  of  tpirit  is  far  too  transcendental  for 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  we  see  from  the 
description  of  God  in  all  the  ancient  languages, 
the  Hebrew  not  excepted,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  exist  as  a  subtile,  corporeal  essence. 

The  manner  in  which  these  unjust  concep- 
tions orifrinated  may  be  best  explained  as  fol- 
lows:—-When  man  is  in  a  savage  state  and  ig- 
norant of  the  powers  of  nature,  he  ascribes  every 
effect,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown  to  him, 
to  some  invisible  being  like  himself,  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  more  or  less  powerful,  good  or 
bad,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  which 
which  he  witnesses.  In  every  body  there  is  a 
•operior  being,  from  which  its  motion  and  ex- 
istence depend.  This  led  naturally  to  the  wor- 
mbip  oftbiB  being i  aad  hence  philosophy,  when 


it  afterwards  arose,  abstracted  the  sys 
emanation ;  which,  accordingly,  is  one 
oldest  philosophical  systems.  Vide  ^ 
Essay  concerning  the  origin  and  differe 
false  religions,  in  Comment  Soc.  scier 
ting.  vol.  vii.  page  58,  seq.  1784—8 
Kleuker's  Zend-Avesta. 

[Aote.*— The  following  quotations  frc 
tantius  shew  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  treated  by  the. Christian  fathers  in  th 
troversies  with  the  early  enemies  of  C  hris 
In  defending  the  monotheism  of  Ch 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  w 
says,  '*  Sed  omittamus  sane  testimonia 
toru m— -et  eos  ipsos  ad  probationem  vei 
citemus,  quibus  contra  nos  uti  solent,  pot 
et  philo8opho9.  Poets  igitur,  quamv 
carminibus  omaveriot,  et  eorum  res  ges 
plificaverint  summis  laudibus,  sspissim 
confitentur,  spiritu  velmente  una  eontineri 
omnia.^*  He  then  passes  to  the  philof 
**  quorum  gravior  est  auctoritas  certiusq 
cium,**  and  after  enumerating  several  \i 
given  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  i 
God,  adds,  *'  Nunc  satis  est  demonstrai 
mo  ingenio  viros  attigisse  veritatem  et  ; 
nuisse,^'  Institutt.  1.  i.  c.  5.  In  a  simil 
ner,*M.  Minuc.  Felix  concludes  his  del 
Christian  monotheism  by  the  somewha 
vagant  result,  **  aut  nunc  Chrisiianoa  ph\ 
esse,  tLUi  philosophos  fuisse  jam  tunc  Chrii 
Cap.  XX.] 

5.  Some  sects  even  of  the  Christian 
have  been  accused  of  receiving  a  nui 
gods,  and  especially  of  believing  in  a  g 
an  evil  being,  or  the  doctrine  of  dualism 
was  held  in  the  second  and  third  centi 
many  Persian  and  other  oriental  phiot 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Carpocrates,  9 
and  many  other  Gnostics,  and  espec 
Manes  and  his  followers  in  the  tldrd  an 
centuries.  These  sects,  however,  acco 
the  testimony  of  Beausobre,  did  not  supp 
these  beings  were  themselves  the  supre 
but  that  they  were  dependent  upon  hi 
that  the  evil  principle  could  not  in  any  f 
properiy  denominated  God.  In  fine,  CI 
in  general  have  been  charged  by  Jews  t 
hommedans  with  believing  in  a  in'theisn 
it  must  be  confessed  that  too  much  gn 
this  charge  has  been  afforded  by  the  in< 
expressions  with  regard  to  the  doctrin 
Trinity  which  were  common,  especially 
the  ancient  teachers  of  Christianity.  A 
at  the  present  day  there  are  many  comi 
unenlightened  Christians  who  fall  into  t 
error.  They  make  profession  with  thei 
of  their  faith  in  one  God,  while  at  tl 
time  they  conceive  of  him  in  their  no 
three. 

Moms,  s.  5,  p.  44. 
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SECTION  xvn. 

or  THE   8CB1PTURAL  VAMU  OF  OOD. 

l^RKB  is  no  way  so  g^ood  for  ascertaining^  the 
manner  in  which  anything  is  regarded  as  by 
eonsidering  the  names  by  which  it  is  called. 
We  may,  accordingly,  find  in  what  light  God 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  by  examining 
the  mines  by  which  they  called  him.  In  this 
view,  the  sabject  of  the  present  section  is  very 
important.  It  shews  how  proper,  worthy,  and 
tlerated,  were  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  enters 
tained  of  God. 

I.  General  namee  /implied  to  DtUy^  untkout  daim> 
tion  of  true  orfalte* 

1.  Tthtf  auguetui,  the  one  to  be  revered^  syno- 
njmoas  with  tmp.    It  is   derived  from   the 

Ardiic  iDi  eolerej  venerari,  which  is  still  ex- 
tort. Henea  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  fre- 
qnsBtly  applied  to  kings,  magistrates,  judges, 
and  others  to  whom  reTerence  is  shewn,  and 
who  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  Deitjf 
upon  earth.  Vide  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6;  Exodus, 
?iL  I.  It  is  almost  always  rendered  in  the 
Sept.  Tersion,  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  plural, 
bj  the  words  ei o(,  erw,  which  are  also  applied 
}if  the  Grecian  Jews  to  other  subjects  besides 
the  supreme  God.  Vide  John,  x.  34 — 36.  The 
plural  of  this  word,  ovtSs  although  it  denotes 
bnt  one  subject,  is  appropriately  used  to  desig- 
oalB  Jehovah  by  way  of  eminence.  In  this  fact, 
nany  theologians  have  thought  they  perceived 
a  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though 
they  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that 
this  doctrine  was  Icnown  at  so  early  a  period. 
And  without  resorting  to  this  supposition,  the 
application  of  this  plural  name  to  a  singular 
•object  may  be  explained  from  an  idiom  of  the 
ancient  oriental  and  some  other  languages,  by 
which  anything  great  or  eminent  was  expressed 
is  the  plaral  number,  (pluralis  dignitatis,  or  ma- 
jestaticus.)  Vide  Glass,  Philol.  Sacra,  p.  58, 
•eq.  ed  Dathe.  Accordingly  niSie,  augustue,  may 
be  considered  as  the  positive  degree,  of  which 
o«?6ii,  augueiusimue,  is  the  superlative.  Of. 
Genesis,  xxix.  3 ;  Exodus,  xxi.  4,  9. 

2.  St,  0Eo$,  sometimes  literally  rendered  in 
the  Septaagint  and  in  the  version  of  Aquila, 
^  J4Z«po(«  ^^  Almighty, 

3.  prnc,  Jcff^orij;,  xvpiof,  dominus.  This  is  a 
hame  of  dignity,  applied  to  rulers,  leaders,  and 
persons  of  distinction,  and,  like  the  word.  Spa, 
•onetimes  giveo  even  to  heathen  deities.  Psalm 
exxxTi.  3;  Numbers,  xxxii.  35,  27,  coll.  1  Cor. 
▼iiu  5.  The  form  ^jrw,  however,  is  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  the  supreme  God.  It  is  an 
aaeient  form  of  the  plural  found  in  several  other 
Hebrew  words,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Syriac. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  n^nSi,  the  plural  ^jrw  is 


doubtless  superlative,  and  signifies  lord  tfhrde^ 
or  iupreme  hrd* 

n.  Namet  giten  to  the  true  God  iy  voay  of 
diMtmdUnu 

1.  The  most  ancient  name,  by  which  the  su- 
preme God  was  distinguished  from  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  is,  ni^  Sk,  which  first  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ;)  and  after- 
wards in  Exodus,  vi.  3,  where  God  expressly 
says,  '*  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  n&  Sn.*'  From  a 
false  etymology  this  title  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  the  AW-mj^ffident.    But  it  is  derived  from 

the  Arabic   ^6Jiiy  robuetue^  potem  me,  and  in 

the  plural  signifies, /Mtefi/Mtiimif,  and  is  thei^ 
fore  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  ftareoKfofta^ 
omnipoiens. 

2.  nyr.  When  the  Israelites  lived  in  Egypt, 
in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  people,  to  whose 
practices  they  themselves  were  inclined,  Moses 
was  commanded  (Exodus,  iii.  13,  seq.)  to  an- 
nounce to  them  the  true  God  as  the  same  Being 
who  had  been  worshipped  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  who  would  prove  himself  equally 
powerful  and  gracious  to  the  children  as  to  the 
fathers.  God  therefore  called  himself  nv«,  / 
will  6e— namely,  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  well 
as  of  their  ancestors;  and  directed  Moses,  when 
he  addressed  the  Israelites,  to  call  him  nvr-^. 
e.,  he  shall  be^  from  rrn,  or  rather,  rK\fuitm 
according  to  a  form  which  afterwards  became 
obsolete  in  Hebrew,  but  which  was  preserved, 
and  in  common  use  in  Chaidaic.  Such  was  the 
origin  and  occasion  of  this  appellation. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
pronounced,  as  it  is  the  third  person  future,  it 
would  be  uttered,  according  to  grammatical  ana- 
logy, n^rr  or  nvi.  Accordingly,  the  Samari- 
tans, Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret,  pronounced  it 
Jave.  But  the  Jews  believed  that  this  name 
was  not  to  be  uttered,  and  Josephus  said,  Antiq. 
II.  12,  that  he  dared  not  to  communicate  iu  In 
place  of  it,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  enun- 
ciate 3mSn  or  ^j-w;  from  tlie  latter  of  which  its 
common  punctuation  is  borrowed.  It  is  always 
rendered  by  the  Alexandrine  translators  by  the 
word  Kvpto;.  The  Talmud  says  that  the  angels 
themselves  dared  not  to  utter  it,  and  denounces 
all  who  should  be  so  presumptuous  with  fright- 
ful curses.  The  Jews  went  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  it  could  not  be  uttered  by  man,  or  that  one 
who  might  speak  it  would  be  able,  by  its  enun- 
ciation, to  work  miracles.  Such  a  superstitious 
regard  for  this  name  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted before  the  Babylonian  exile,  for  we  meet 
with  the  names  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiadah,  Jeho- 
xadak,  &c.,  in  which  the  word  nyr  evidently 
makes  a  part  of  the  compo&\\A  ipio^et  no^ti.  ^^V 
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tliefe  names  were  afterwards  altered,  in  eonform- 
Uf  with  this  saperstition,  into  Elialcim,  &c. 
Ajid  in  Daniel,  Esther,  and  other  of  the  latest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  name  is  wholly 
omitted.  For  this  mystery,  as  well  as  many 
others  relatingr  to  divine  things,  the  Jews  are 
indebted  to  the  Chaldeans.  Vide  Reland,  Diss, 
de  Tera  pronontiatione  nominis  Jehovah;  Ultrar 
jecti,  1705,  8vo. 

This  name  is  appropriated  to  the  snpreme  God, 
and  is  never  applied  to  the  gfods  of  the  heathen. 
Vide  1  King^  zviii.  21, 24 ;  Isa.  xlii.  8;  xliii.  11. 
It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  this  name 
was  sometimes  given,  by  way  of  metonomy,  to 
sach  things  as  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Gbd,  and  especially  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
This  was  urged  by  Socinas  and  his  followers, 
and  has  been  repeated  in  modern  times  as  an 
answer  to  the  argument  for  tbe  divinity  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  application  to  him  of  the  name 
ntr.  They  refer  to  the  passage.  Numbers,  x. 
35, 36,  **  When  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said. 
Rise  up,  Jehovah!  And  when  it  rested,  he 
said,  Return,  Jehovah.**  Cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  1 ; 
czxxii.  8.  But  in  this  passage  Moses  does  not 
address  the  ark,  but  God  himself,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  or  sit  upon  it. 

3.  ;^.  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  is  frequently  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint  by  the  word  Ktj>u>(.  It 
is  derived  by  many  from  rto,  deeuit,  (Jeremiah, 
X.  7,)  and  thus  signifies,  the  magnificent^  the 
majatic  f  but  this  derivation  is  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, and  the  word,  more  probably,  is  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  the  name,  nn\ 

4.  |vSp,  from  nS^,  6  i^tdtoj,  Luke,  i.  35,) 
Deu9  iupremus,  ths  Moat  High,  God  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  the  highest  heaven,  which 
was  called  di*^d,  ra  v^ta.  Hence  the  name 
nvg^  is  sometimes  given  to  God  himself,  Luke, 
XT.  18,  21. 

5.  rW3i(  nrp,  i  ^Tf^^  xvpcoj  tfojSouj^,  Havto- 
xpoTttp,  X.  t.  X.  This  title  is  explained  in  va- 
rions  ways.  Some  translate  it  God  of  godn, 
others,  Ood  of  hosti^  (the  stars  of  heaven;) 
others  still,  and  with  more  probability,  Lord  of 
the  umveraCf  and  Governor  of  the  world,  ftavto- 
xpatap ;  since  iqs  frequently  denotes  all  crea- 
tures, so  far  as  they  are  employed  by  God  in 
his  service.  Psalm  ciii.  21.     Cf.  s.  45. 

6.  Several  other  titles,  which  will  be  hereaf- 
ter enumerated  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  divine  attributes,  Art.  III.,  are  used  by  the 
saered  writers  to  distinguish  the  true  God  from 
the  imaginary  deities  of  the  heathen  world. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  title  ^n  Sh, 
di6$  6  ^utv,  6  fiovoi  aXfj^voi  0eo^,  the  living  and 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
tfaoDi  who  are  called  ftat'ouoe,  ciduXa. 


ARTICLE  ffl. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTBIBUTE8  OF  GOD. 

SECTION  XVHL 

IllTRODUCTIO!!   TO  THE    DOCTRINE    RESPBCTIirO 
THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

L  What  it  meant  by  the  Nature  and  AttributeM  of 

God. 

The  nature  of  God  is  the  sum  of  all  the  di« 
vine  perfections ;  the  attributcB  of  God  are  die 
particular  distinct  perfections  or  realities  which 
are  predicable  of  the  divine  nature,  (pr«dicatm 
dei  necessaria,  ob  essentiam  ei  tribuenda,  Mo> 
rus,  p.  58,  note  I.)  The  divine  attributes  do 
not  therefore  difier  materialiter  from  the  divioe 
nature,  but  only  formaKter,  [i.  e.,  the  difiereooo 
between  nature  and  attribute  is  not  objective^  or 
does  not  appertain  to  God  himself;  hot  is  su^ 
feetive,  formal,  or,  as  the  older  theologians  sayi 
secundum  nostrum  concipiendi  modum*"]  Tht 
attributes  of  God  are  merely  our  notions  of  tht 
particular  distinctions  which,  taken  togethery 
compose  the  divine  nature.  We  are  unable  to 
take  in  the  whole  object  at  a  single  glance,  ind 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  accommodate  tiie 
weakness  of  our  understanding,  to  consider  it 
in  separate  portions.  It  should  be  remarked* 
moreover,  that  from  any  one  of  the  divine  attii- 
butes  all  the  rest  may  be  derived.    Vide  8.  14. 

Note (1)  Cf.  Moms,  p.  57,  s.  S3.    The 

attributes  of  God  were  called  by  the  Jews 
Dcf,  picef,  nomina  dei ;  for  a  thing  is  osually 
named  from  the  attributes  which  it  is  seen  to 
possess.  (2)  The  divine  attributes  are  called 
by  the  Greeks  a^ftal,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9,)  answerlaf 
to  the  Latin  virtutes,  and  the  Hebrew  nhrtit 
(Isaiah,  xlii.  8;  xliii.  21,)  laudea  dei,  rendered 
apital  in  the  Septuagint.  They  are  called  by 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers  (e.  g.,  by  Cyrill  of 
Alexandria),  dtuu,  aiuH^ata,  also  ^ryouu,  JK»> 
vow,  vorifiata,  whence  the  Latins  have  their 
conetptue.  In  the  western  church  they  ne 
called  virtutes,  attrihuta,  proprietates,  quaUtaim* 
(3)  The  whole  sum  of  the  divine  attributes  ii 
called  by  the  Hebrews  nrn  -to?,  do{a  Bcov,  h 
much  as  they  are  admired  and  revered  by 
Psa.  xix.  1;  cxlviii.  13.  The  phrase,  to  db 
anything  for  the  olory  of  God,  often  meui 
therefore  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  such  « 
manner  as  to  testify  the  reverence  we  owe  10 
God  and  his  glorious  perfections,  Phil.  iL  11« 
And  hence  the  phrase,  /  unU  not  give  mine  k^ 
now  to  another,  (Isa.  xlviii.  1 1 ;  xlii.  8,)  eoa* 
vcys  the  idea,  I  will  not  permit  that  other  gede  * 
should  be  regarded  with  as  much  reFereneey  sr  I 
supposed  to  possess  the  same  atCributeBv  m  bf»  I 
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long  to  me.  Accordingly,  the  tenns  noa,  ^^  oe' 
nvr,  66^a  Ocov,  tnajestas  Dei^  are  mere  peri- 
phrases for  Gm2,  or  the  nature  of  God,  which 
PsdI  expresses  by  ^tof i^f,  Rom.  i.  20.  Some- 
times the  term  Jo|a  is  used  in  a  more  limited 
MDse ;  as,  Rom.  vi.  4,  Xfactbs  ^ip^  dia  66ir^i 
m  Karpof ,  x.  t.  X.,  where  do|a  signifies  power. 

n.  What  tee  know  respeding  the  Nature  and  At- 
tributeB  of  God,  and  whence  we  derive  our  Lv- 
jomatunm 

1.  T%e  nature  (four  knowledge  respecting  God, 
On  a  subject  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  hare  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  no- 
tions.   For, 

(a)  All  oar  notions  are  $ensibkf  and  therefore 
indeqaate.  We  indeed  acknowledge  that  when 
wteonceire  of  God  we  must  abstract  everything 
mmblt  frooQ  our  notions ;  but  to  do  this  is  very 
difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible.  And  after 
all  our  attempts  at  abstraction^  our  knowledge 
d  God  will  ever  remain  anthropopathie  and  an- 
hvpomarpkie,  as  the  philosophers  and  theolo- 
pios  aay — i.  e.,  we  shall  ever  transfer  to  God 
tie  DOtioDS  and  expressions  which  we  derive 
fiom  human  things,  attributes,  actions,  &c. 
Hiese  expressions,  borrowed  from  human 
things,  Tery  naturally  give  rise  to  gross  con- 
eeptiona  of  God,  especially  among  those  who 
bve  but  few  words  to  express  abstract  ideas, 
or  but  few  ideas  of  this  nature  to  be  expressed. 
This  was  the  ease  with  the  language  of  all  the 
taersd  writers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  this  observation  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  undertake  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  In  order  to  be  intelligible, 
they  most  needs  have  adopted  the  language  of 
the  mde  and  uncultivated  people  whom  they 
wcie  called  to  address;  and  in  the  first  place 
aotthnTe  condescended  to  the  capacity  of  their 
beaiem,  in  order  to  raise  them  gradually  to  their 
own  leveK  But  in  this  more  improved  period 
we  mutt  understand  the  gross  expressions  which 
the  sacred  writers  were  thus  compelled  to  use, 
ia  the  purer  and  more  correct  sense  which  they 
iheoMelTee  attached  to  their  language.  Hence 
the  mle  laid  down  by  the  older  theologians, 
Dittm  mmtkropopmthiea  et  anthropomorphiea  Deo 
dfgae  (^ffoicpffitw$)  sunt  explicanda.  Vide  Moras, 
p.  45,  ••  7,  n.  4. 

iVsfe«— In  popular  instruction,  the  terms  em- 
ployed should  be  neither  wholly  anthropopathie 
Ml  anthropomorphic,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  proper  and  literal,  but,  according  to  the 
cnmple  of  the  Bible,  should  be  wisely  selected 
AoDi  both  of  these  classes,  as  the  circumstances 
of  those  to  be  instructed  may  require.  In  for- 
times,  the  teachers  of  religion  inclined  too 
to  the  ute  of  figurative  expressions,  which 
<Uf  eaplojed  without  any  explanation ;  but  at 
IkspiMBtdajthareTerMofthisistnie.    The 


modern  teachers  of  religion  carefully  avoid  every 
figurative  expression,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
their  discourse  very  clear  and  interesting  to  their 
hearers,  while,  in  fact,  they  make  it  in  this  way 
extremely  dry  and  powerless.  The  same  may 
be  said  respecting  many  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
modern  composition,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  far  less  interesting,  and  far  more  obscure,  to 
the  common  people,  than  those  formerly  used. 
God,  as  he  appears  in  the  discourses  of  many 
modem  teachers,  is  a  mere  metaphysical  being, 
who,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men,  acts  in  a 
manner  wholly  unlike  anything  which  we  wit- 
ness among  ourselves.  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
that  men  should  feel  love  for  him,  or  confidence 
in  him  t  Such  a  mode  of  expression  and  repre- 
sentation is  extremely  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young.  It 
gives  rise  to  doubts  respecting  the  providence 
of  God,  the  hearing  of  prayer,  and  other  con- 
soling traths  of  religion,  which  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  manner  consisting  indeed  with  the 
perfections  of  God,  and  yet  figuratively,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  human  affairs,  or  their 
whole  efiect  will  be  lost.  On  this  subject  the 
teacher  of  religion  may  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  that  neglected  book — the  Bible.  He  will 
there  find  nothing  of  this  abstraction,  but  an  ex- 
ample of  the  only  correct  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  practical  instruction.  The 
sermon  on  the  mount,  the  parables,  and  other 
discourses  of  Christ,  should  be  particularly  stu- 
died with  reference  to  this  subject. 

(6)  We  reason  mostly  from  the  constitution 
of  the  world  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God ; 
but  in  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  do  we  ob- 
serve the  perfections  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
nor  can  we  form  any  conception,  or  even  ima- 
gine the  existence,  of  any  attribute  or  perfection 
which  we  ourselves  do  not  to  a  certain  extent 
possess.  A  man  who  had  never  seen  could  form 
no  conception  of  the  sense  of  sight,  nor  would 
he  ever  suppose  that  there  was  such  a  sense, 
unless  informed  of  it  by  others.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  regrard  to  the  divine  perfections. 
We  can  form  no  conception  of  any  attributes 
belonging  to  the  Divine  Being  for  which  we 
cannot  find  at  least  some  analogy  in  ourselves. 
We  must  therefore  give  the  same  names  to  the 
divine  perfections  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  to  those  of  which  we  ourselves  are  con- 
scious, in  some  humble  degree ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  our  views  of  the  divine  nature  most  be 
extremely  poor  and  imperfect.  We  may  indeed 
have  some  right  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  some  perfections  of  God,— such 
as  his  goodness  and  wisdom ;  but  our  concep- 
tions as  to  their  quantity — their  extent  and 
greatness — ever  remain  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect  and  infantile.  The  ideas  which  the 
child  forms  of  the  sun  and  its  atUlhuteA  vn  \qaX 
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Off  to  quality,  inaanmch  as  he  conceiTM  of  it  as 
a  round,  luminous,  and  hot  body;  but  they  are 
incorrect  a»  to  quantity^  inasmuch  as  he  sup* 
poses  that  its  size  is  less  than  it  actually  is,  its 
light  no  clearer  than  he  beholds  it,  and  its  heat 
no  more  intense  than  he  feels  it. 

In  conformity  with  these  yiews  are  the  pas- 
sages, Prov.  XXX.  3 ;  Is.  xl.  22,  xlvi.  5.  When 
speaking  of  this  pure  knowledge  of  God,  Darid 
says,  Psalm  cxxxix.  6, «« it  is  high,  I  cannot  at- 
tain unto  it."  And  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  16, 
that  God  dwells  in  light  inaceetsihle,  (^J^  oftpooi' 
foi',) — i.  e.,  the  infinite  and  perfect  God  is  ex- 
alted above  the  comprehension  of  our  feeble  and 
limited  faculties.  Parallel  with  these  passages 
is  that  in  John,  i.  18,  '*0f6v  ov6fi;  tijpaxf  rtiAftotf, 
but  the  Messiah  has  revealed  to  us  as  much  of 
him  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know.*' 

With  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  the  objects 
even  of  the  visible  world,  we  can  have  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
senses ;  and  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  we  are  in  equal  ignorance.  We  may 
therefore,  with  Simonides,  reasonably  decline 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.  When  he 
was  asked.  Quid  aut  quale  ait  Deua  ?  he  replied, 
quanta  diutius  eonsidero,  tanto  mihi  res  videtur 
obacurior,  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  1. 21.  Con- 
siderations like  these  should  not,  however,  deter 
us  from  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  only  ren- 
der us  humble  and  cautious.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  temper,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  constant 
advances  in  divine  knowledge,  and  to  render 
our  conceptions  of  God  as  pure  and  just  as  pos- 
sible. 

Note, — ^The  representations  which  were  com- 
mon in  any  particular  nation  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  employments  of  their  gods,  discover 
the  degree  of  cultivation  and  of  moral  improve- 
ment to  which  that  nation  had  attained  at  the 
time  when  these  representations  prevailed.  The 
mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  histories  in  which 
their  gods  are  described  as  licentious,  violent, 
and  deceitful,  originated  among  them  at  a  time 
when  the  practical  reason  was  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  when  the  morals  of  the 
nation  agreed  perfectly  with  these  representa- 
tions. At  a  later  and  more  improved  period,  a 
new  meaning  was  given  to  these  ancient  histo- 
ries by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

2.  Sources  (four  knowledge  respecting  the  fup- 
iure  and  attributes  of  God, 

(a)  The  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
God  is  described  in  the  Bible  in  diflferent  ways. 
He  IS  sometimes  described  in  plain  and  literal 
language,  without  tropes  or  figures ;  or  (as  these 
are  sometimes  unavoidable  both  in  popular  and 
teientific  discourse)  at  least  by  such  as  are  level 
to  the  common  capacity.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
doaoriptions  of  the  immatability  of  God  con- 


tained in  Psalm  xc,  ciL,  exzxiz. ;  Job  xxxriL 
In  the  New  Testament,  tha  figores  employed 
in  the  description  of  God  are  still  more  intelU* 
gible,  and  still  better  adapted  to  general  qk. 
But  God  is  also  sometimes  described  in  the  Bi- 
ble in  a  symbolical  or  typical  manner,  the  syn- 
bols  and  types  employed  being  in  a  good  Dsa* 
sure  derived  from  the  taste  and  mode  of  thinking 
peculiar  to  the  early  age  and  the  oriental  coaa- 
tries  in  which  the  sacred  writers  lived.  But 
these  symbolical  representations,  however  iai- 
portant  they  may  be  in  the  history  of  the  mode 
of  thought  and  representation  common  in  early 
ages,  are  of  very  little  importance  in  elocidating 
the  ideas  themselves  which  we  entertain  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Among  these  symbols  we  mty 
mention  that  of  fire  (Ex.  iii.  2,  seq.),  of  a  ge^ 
tie  wind  (1  Kings,  xix.  12),  of  an  eastern  ralsf 
and  judge  (Is.  vi.  1),  and  those  exhibited  b 
Ezek.  i.  coll.  Rev.  i.  These  are  all  symbolical 
representations,  shadowing  forth  some  real  pe^ 
fections  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  should  theia> 
fore  be  explained  by  the  teacher  of  religion.  His 
must  not  be  content  with  saying  that  these  am 
symbols,  but  must  also  shew  what  attributes  of 
God  they  are  intended  to  represent.  He  shooM 
shew,  for  example,  that  by  the  symbol  of  jfirc^ 
the  activity  of  God,  his  power  to  restore  and 
destroy,  the  moral  purity  of  his  dispositions,  vn 
exhibited  ;  by  the  symbol  of  a  gentle  wind,  fail 
goodness  and  mildness ;  by  the  symbol  of  apriMe 
or  ruler,  his  supremacy  and  power,  and  bis  jofl* 
tice  in  bestowing  rewards  and  punishments. 

(/;)  Nature  is  another  source  of  oor  knoi^ 
ledge  of  God.     (1)  Internal,  moral  nature,    b 
s.  15,  II.,  we  have  shewn  how  the  idea  of  tha 
character  and  law  of  God  is  derived  from  tha 
conscience  of  man.    (2)  External  nature,  or  ik 
sensible  world.    Here  we  argue  from  the  effeoC 
to  the  cause,  from  the  attributes  of  the  creatnn 
to  those  of  the  Creator;  and  for  so  doing,  wc 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible.    Vide  s.  15,  L 
II.    A  very  important  passage  in  this  eonnes* 
ion  is  Psalm  xix.,  in  the  former  part  of  whidi 
the  visible  creation  is  commended  as  a  soofM 
of  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  iti  the  latter  pait^ 
direct  revelation.     Cf.  Ps.  civ. ;  Job,  zzzviL; 
Is.  xl. ;  Matt.  vi.  26,  and  especially  Rom.  i.  90^ 
21.    There  are  three  methods  of  arriving  at  tlM 
knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes  from  tha 
contemplation  of  nature.    Vide  Moma,  p.  4Sf 
s.  2,  note  2.     (a)   We  abstract  all  defsetSi 
weaknesses,  and  imperfections,  from  tha  attri- 
butes which  we  ascribe  to  God.    In  this  way 
we  pass  from  the  imperfect  degrees  of  power 
and  wisdom  which  we  possess  to. the  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience  of  God ;  from  the  fhdl 
and  perishing  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  crsatad 
things,  to  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God. 
Cf.  Ps.  cii.  95—28.    This  method  is  denomi* 
nated  by  the  schoolmen  via  negaiUomM^  and  hy 
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DioDysins  the  Areopag^te,  ^roxoyta  d^oufxf ixi;. 
(|3)  We  conclude  that  God  must  possese,  in  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  degree,  all  the  per- 
Jectione  which  we  perceive  in  ourselves  or  in 
other  creatures.  Here  we  employ  the  argument 
a  wUnori  ad  majtu.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning 
especially  do  we  obtain  our  notions  of  the  moral 
•ttribtttes  of  God,  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. Cf.  Ps.  xciv.  9.  This  is  called  by  the 
sehoolmen  via  emineniiae.  (y)  There  is  a  third 
method  of  reasoning :  since  the  production  of 
eertain  effects  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
Meribiog  certain  attributes  to  their  cause,  these 
tdrilnites  must  truly  belong  to  this  cause. 
Tims  we  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  world 
possesses  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, because  these  attributes  are  requisite  for 
the  production  and  government  of  the  world. 
Hiis  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  via  causaiiiatis, 
ttcaiMfie.  It  might  also  be  called  via  positiva, 
kopposidon  to  via  negativa,  because  we  thus 
ibiain  positive  ideas  and  direct  knowledge  of 
Ike  divine  attributes.  Thus  it  appears  that  all 
tor  knowledge  of  God  is  drawn  from  analogy. 
We  ascribe  to  God  the  perfections  which  we 
ibserve  in  ourselves,  aAer  abstracting  from 
iWm  whatever  of  limitation  or  imperfection  they 
lay  possess,  as  existing  in  us.     Cf.  No.  I. 

m.  Division  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
Which  haTe  been  adopted  by  philosophers  and 
theologians,  are  in  soroe'respects  imperfect  and 
iaeonvenieDt,  but  not  equally  so.  The  follow- 
iag  are  some  of  the  most  common : — 

1.  Negative^  and  positive  or  affirmative.  The 
negative  atuibutes  are  those  by  which  we  re- 
iBove  from  God  certain  imperfections  of  which 
We  are  conscious.  Thus  we  ascribe  to  God 
Infinity,  independence,  eternity,  in  opposition 
to  the  limitations  of  our  own  being.  The  posi- 
live  attributes,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  divine 
perfeetions  for  which  we  find  some  analogy  in 
OQiaelves— e.  g.,  holiness,  justice,  wisdom.  We 
derive  onr  knowledge  of  the  negative  attributes, 
tim  negaii&nis  /  of  the  positive,  via  causalitatii  et 
emineniiae.  The  ground  of  this  division,  how- 
ew,  does  not  exist  in  God  himself,  (for  all  his 
ittribates  are  positive,)  but  in  the  imperfection 
of  osr  eoneeptions. 

9.  JkHwe  (attribnta  operativa,  or  transeuntia, 
ifffyiynsa,)  and  passive^  (quiesoentia,  or  imma- 
lia,  ^f vcpyifruca.)  The  active  attributes  are 
which  involve  the  idea  of  action;  the  qui- 
it  are  those  which  imply  rest  and  inaction. 
QmupoteDOSt  Jnatice,  and  goodness,  belong  to 
Iks  fonnsr  elsss ;  immensity,  eternity,  &c.,  to 
Iks  latlsr.  Bat  from  this  division  mistaken  no- 
tes isspaeting  God  might  easily  result.  For 
wtv  piopMly  speaking«  cannot  be  predicated 
•f  God.    Bswdfls,  the  passive  attributes  are, 
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for  the  most  part,  only  the  modes  in  which  the 
active  attributes  exist.  Thus  infinity  and  inn 
niensity  are  only  the  maniire  d'etre  of  the  om- 
nipotence, wisdom,  holiness,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  God. 

3.  Physical  or  natural^  and  moral.  We  are 
conscious  of  two  principal  powers,  understand^ 
ing  and  willf  and  accordingly  we  ascribe 
these  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  whatever 
analogy  may  subsist  between  the  divine  and 
human  intelligence,  the  former  is  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  the  latter.  Now  the  attributes 
which  we  conceive  to  be  connected  with  the 
divine  will  are  called  by  theologians  moral; 
the  others,  standing  in  no  connexion  with  the 
will,  but  belonging  to  the  understanding  and  to 
the  power  of  God  as  a  spirit,  natural  or  physical. 
These  terms  are  indeed  inconvenient,  since  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  belong  to  his  nature* 
Still  there  is  ground  for  the  division  itself, 
where  it  is  correctly  stated ;  which  may  be  done 
by  substituting  the  phrase  not  moral  for  natural. 

The  natural  attributes  of  God  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  attainment;  but  we  may  be  con- 
formed to  his  moral  character.  And  this  is  the 
conformity  which  the  Bible  intends  when  it  re- 
quires us  to  resemble  God,  Matt.  v.  45, 48 ;  Col. 
iii.  10.  Through  this  moral  perfection  it  is  that 
we  are  as  it  were  related  to  him,  Acts,xvii.  28 ; 
and  by  which  we  first  obtain  our  idea  of  him. 
Vide  s.  14,  and  s.  15,  II.  He  is  a/rce  being, 
possessed  of  the  purest  moral  will. 

Morus  (p.  45,  s.  7)  adopts  this  third  division 
of  the  divine  attributes  as  the  most  useful.  To 
this  opinion  we  assent,  and  shall  accordingly 
treat  (I)  of  the  spirituality  of  God,  (for  most 
of  his  physical  and  moral  attributes  are  founded 
in  this,)  s.  19  ;  (2)  of  his  eternity  and  immuta- 
bility, s.  20;  (3)  of  his  omnipotence,  s.  21; 
(4)  his  omniscience,  s.  22 ;  (5)  omnipresence, 
s.  23;  (6)  supreme  wisdom,  (though  perhaps 
this  attribute  should  be  ascribed  to  the  divine 
will,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,)  s.  24 ;  (7) 
the  nature  and  the  perfections  of  the  divine  will, 
Introduction,  s.  25 ;  its  freedom,  immutability, 
and  efficiency,  s.  2G.  In  connexion  with  the 
divine  will  are  the  following  moral  attributes, 
which  are  cursorily  described  in  s.  27 — viz., 
(8)  truth,  and  (9)  goodness,  s.  28;  (10)  holi- 
ness, s.  29;  (11)  justice,  s.  30,  31.  The  Ap- 
pendix, s.  32,  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  divine, 
decrees,  (de  decretis  divinis,  sive  prcdestina- 
tione,)  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  will. 

Morus,  p.  58,  note,  extr. 

SECTION  XIX. 
or  THB  spiaiTUALiTY  or  eon. 
I.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine. 
Bv  the  word  spirit  we  mean  to  denote  a  na- 
ture possessed  of  irUeUigenct  ^xA  ^  jVee 
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will  (natura  intelligens  et  rooralis.)  A  mate- 
rial or  corporeal  substance  acts  only  by  motion ; 
a  spiritual  substance,  on  the  contrary,  by  thought, 
or  free  will.  Now,  as  we  perceive  that  God 
possesses,  and  that  too  in  the  highest  perfection, 
those  qualities  of  intelligence  and  will  which 
constitute  a  spiritual  existence,  we  justly  con- 
clude that  he  is  a  Spirit.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  all  the  attributes  which  he  possesses  as  a 
Spirit  are  connected  either  with  his  understand- 
ing or  his  will.  And  as  he  possesses  these  at- 
tributes in  the  highest  perfection,  he  is  the  most 
perfect  Spirit.  Among  the  attributes  which  be- 
long to  God  as  a  Spirit,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated : — 

1.  Simpliciii/t  (simplicitas,  immaterialitas.) 
Notliing  of  a  material  or  bodily  nature  can  ap- 
pertain to  spirit.  Matter  possesses  no  power 
of  thought  or  will,  and  is  governed  by  laws  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the 
sphere  of  spirit.  The  former  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  necemty^  the  latter  by  that  oi  freedom. 
If  this  is  so,  and  spirit  is  so  wholly  unlike 
matter y  it  cannot  bo  compounded,  and  is  there- 
fore simple.  Tho  Grecian  philosophers  call 
God  d;tXov;  xai  av%.ov,  erpera  materia: ;  and  with 
this  description  the  sacred  writers  perfectly 
agree.  John,  iv.  21,  ilt'fvfta  o  0fo{.  llere  be- 
long those  texts  which  teach  that  God  cannot 
be  represented,  Isa.  xl.  25;  Exod.  xx.  4. 

2.  Invisibility,  Whatever  is  immaterial  is 
also  invisible,  for  our  bodily  sight  acquaints  us 
only  with  the  objects  of  the  material  world. 
Accordingly,  God  is  called  by  the  sacred  writers 
do^afo;,  Col.  i.  15;  Rom.  i.  20;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
We  are  indeed  told  in  the  Bible  that  we  shall  see 
God,  But  by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand 
merely  that  we  shall  know  God,  or  that  he  will 
honour  us  with  his  favour  and  intimacy.  Thus 
Moses  was  said  to  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  the  righteous  are  promised  as  their  reward 
in  eternal  life  that  they  shall  see  God—e,  g., 
1  John,  iii.  2.  This  figure  is  taken  from  a  cus- 
tom of  eastern  courts,  in  which  it  was  regarded 
as  a  grreat  privilege  to  stand  in  tho  presence,  or 
enjoy  the  intimacy,  of  the  king.  Cf.  Matt.  v. 
8;  xviii.  10;  Heb.  xii.  14. 

3.  Indestructibility,  Whatever  is  composed 
of  divisible  parts  may  be  destroyed ;  but  spirit, 
which  is  uncompounded  and  simple,  cannot 
be  divided  or  destroyed.  Hence  the  attribute 
a^^apaia  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  he  is  called 
o^t^opro;,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  and  a4>^aprof  0f o^i  in  op- 
position to  4>>apro(  av^puTto;,  Rom.  i.  23. 

From  these  attributes  which  belong  to  God 
as  a  Spirit  we  may  deduce  the  following  con- 
elusions — viz. : 

(a)  God  cannot  be  represented,  since  he  is 

both  immaterial  and  incorporeal.    The  attempt 

to  exhibit  him  by  means  of  sensible  images 

mlwajs  leads  togrosaand  unworthy  conceptions 


of  his  nature.    For  this  reason  Moses  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  make  any  images  of  God| 
Exod.  XX.  4 ;  and  with  thb  prohibition  all  the 
sacred  writers  agree,  Isa.  xlvi.  6 ;  Acts,  zvii. 
29 ;  Rom.  i.  23,  &c.    The  worship  of  imagei 
is  not  neeessarily  connected  with  that  of  idols. 
The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  worshipped 
their  own  God,  Jehovah,  under  the  image  of  s 
golden  calf;  and  this,  properly  speaking,  wai 
not  idolatry;   but  experience  shews  that  ths 
transition  is  easy  from  the  worship  of  images  to 
idolatry ;  and  such  was  the  case  even  with  ths 
Israelites.    The    fact   that  Moses  and    othei 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal  against  the  gross  representations  of 
God,  still  described  him  in  terms  which  wen 
highly  figurative,  may  be  accounted  for  by  ths 
consideration  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  wefS 
extremely  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  had  no 
words  in  their  language  for  the  expression  of 
abstract  ideas  and  spiritual  things.   The  sacred 
writers  accordingly,  in  speaking  to  them  of  God 
and  divine  things,  were  compelled  to  use  termi 
which  had  before  been  applied  only  to  matml 
objects  in  a  metaphorical  sense;   and  then 
terms,  whenever  they  occur  in  the  Bible,  moit 
therefore  be  interpreted  ^toitptituf*    Vide  s.  !& 
When  we  undertake  to  speak  of  God  to  nneoW 
tivated  men,  we  can  make  ourselves  understood 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  the  woidi 
descriptive  of  the  organs  which  men  employ  in 
their  affairs,  or  by  which  they  exhibit  tiieirYS* 
rious  powers.    To  denote  the  commandment  of' 
God,  we  must  speak  of  his  mouth ;  to  denoli 
his  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  men,  we  mosl 
speak  of  his  eyes  and  ears ;  we  must  desciibs 
his  power  by  speaking  of  his  han^  his  dispo* 
sition  and  feelings  by  speaking  of  his  heart.  In. 
(b)  A  merely  external  and  bodily  service  ii 
of  no  avail  with  God,  who  is  a  Spirit.    So  vs 
are  taught  by  Christ  himself,  John,  iv.  31—41. 
One  reason  why  so  many  believe  that  God  will 
bo  satisfied  with  an  outward  form  of  worship  il| 
that  they  entertain  low  conceptions  of  his  Bft* 
ture,  and  regard  him  as  like  themselves. 

II.  Hlsturieal  Sketch  of  this  Doctrine 

1.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  til 
same  pure  and  abstract  ideas  which  are  attaehsl 
to  the  word  spirit  in  our  metaphysics  were  tfr 
sociated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  ]•• 
raelites.  Ideas  of  such  a  nature  were  fsr  tsfl 
high  and  transcendental  for  so  early  a  peiioii 
The  Hebrew  word  nn,  which  is  translated  sft 
rit,  signified,  properly  and  originally,  «dM 
breath,  (and  so  speech,)  and  life*  Vide  »,$» 
The  power  of  the  wind  is  great,  and  yet  thf 
wind  itself  is  invisible.  Hence  in  nearlyrf 
the  ancient  languages  every  power  which  wm' 
at  the  same  time  great  and  invisible  wssdi*- 
noted  by  some  word  which  in  its  literal  sigd^s 
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cation  stood  for  the  wind, — e.  g.,  nn,  ttvivfiti, 
tfirittu.    That  invisible  power  which  moves 
ind  animates  oar  bodies  is  indicated  by  the  mo- 
tion cf  the  ttir^  or  breathy  and  thence  derives  its 
name ;  for  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  inhale  the 
Mr,  we  cease  to  move  and  to  live.    Hence  even 
this  invisible  power,  which  gives  motion  and 
fife  to  our  bodies,  is  also  called  rn-^;  cf.  Eccles. 
viii.  8 ;  xii.  7.    The  body,  which  serves  as  the 
0gan  through  which  this  power  acts,  is  called 
-ts,  and  is  thns  widely  disiioguished  from  the 
power  itself  by  which  it  is  moved.    In  this 
viy,  nn  and  nirn  are  always  opposed  one  to  the 
other.  According  to  this  analogy,  the  Hebrews 
(ave  the  name  m  to  all  the  invisible  powers, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  which  they  saw  in 
operation  in  the  universe,  and  consequently  to 
God  himself,  who  is  possessed  of  all  conceiva- 
ble powers  in  the  highest   possible    degree. 
Thus  rm  and  rnrr  nn  came  to  signify  (a)  the 
mature  of  God   in  general;   (b)  his  invisible 
fower,  as  exercised  both  in  the  material  world, 
k  its  creation  (Gen.  i.  2),  &c.,  and  in  the  soul 
of  man,  in  promoting  its  moral  improvement,  in 
Ike  act  of  inspiration,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
Vide  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2;  cf.  s.  9.     But  the  an- 
eient  Hebrews  justly  ascribed  thought  and  will 
to  the  same  principle  which  moves  and  animates 
as,  and  so  denominated  them  rrn,  TtviifAa*  which 
term  they  then  applied,  by  way  of  analogy,  to 
Ihe  divine  intelligence  and  will.     Now,  since 
the  body,  when  destitute  of  this  animating  prin- 
ciple, is  incapable  of  will  and  action,  the  term 
1^  was  made  to  stand  for  whatever  is  weak 
and  powerless,  and  the  term  nn,  for  whatever  is 
great  and  strong,  both  in  the  material  and  moral 
world.    V^  Isa.  xxxi.  3.    Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Hebrews  made  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween spirit  and  body,  although  in  their  notions 
respecting  spirit  they  may  not  have  agreed  ex- 
actly with  modem  metaphysics.    Their  views 
on  this  point  were  sufficiently  distinct  for  all 
pTKtical  purposes;  and  of  anything  more— -of 
whatever  possesses  a  merely  speculative  inte- 
rest— they  were  as  well  ignorant  as  are  the  com- 
mon people  of  our  own  day.    Many  among 
Ihem  did  indeed  suppose  that  God,  like  man, 
was  of  a  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  nature, 
as  appears  from  many  of  the  ancient  terms  em- 
plojCNl  in  their  language ;  and  this  accounts,  in 
•oow  measnre,  for  their  strong  and  invincible 
propensity  to  the  worship  of  images.  The  same 
thing  is  found  to  be  true  in  regard  to  other  nations 
who  have  worshipped  God  under  some  human 
resemblance,  respecting  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  1. 37,  seq. 

S.  Bat  even  among  Christians  there  have 
Wen  some  who  have  conceived  of  God  as  mate- 
od  and  eorporeal.  The  Ebionites  of  the  second 
fliBtary,  Aodsns  the  Syrian,  and  a  great  part  of 
As  Egyptian  monks  of  that  period,  are  accused 


of  entertaining  this  error.  Even  some  of  the 
fathers,  as  we  find,  ascribed  somewhat  corpo- 
real to  God.  TertuUian  asks.  Quia  negabit 
Deum  CORPUS  esse,  etsi  Dtus  apiritus  est  ?  Me- 
lito  and  many  others  expressed  the  same  opi- 
nions. They  were  opposed,  however,  by  Ori- 
gen  and  others,  who  earnestly  contended  for 
the  truth,  that  God  is  dujio/xaro;.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Hobbes,  and  in  the  eighteenth, 
Priestley,  contended  that  God  possessed  a  body, 
as  otherwise  he  could  stand  in  no  relation  to 
bodily  things.  Accordingly  they  ascribed  to 
him  the  attribute  of  extension. 

This  opinion  may  be  traced  to  various  causes. 
(1)  With  some  it  was  mere  ignorance,  or  the 
use  of  unguarded  expressions,  like  those  em- 
ployed by  illiterate  people  at  the  present  day. 
This  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Ebionites, 
Audffius,  and  some  of  the  fathers.  (2)  Others 
seem  to  assert  these  views  when  they  do  not  in 
reality  entertain  them,  the  mistake  arising  from 
the  diiferent  use  of  language.  Such  is  the  case 
with  TertuUian,  who  meant  to  denote  by  the 
word  corpus  nothing  more  than  substance  and 
individuality.  He,  however,  believed  extension 
to  be  an  attribute  of  spirit.  (3)  Others  still  are 
gross  materialists,  and  deny  the  possibility  of 
simple  substances.  Such  are  Hobbes,  Priests 
ley,  and  others.  (4)  Some  of  the  mystics  ascribe 
extension  to  God,  and  consequently  somewhat 
of  a  material  nature.  This  may  be  said  of  the 
Egyptian  monks;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
mystici  impuri  have  been  very  much  inclined  to 
pantheism. 

Moms,  p.  45,  s.  7,  extr.  et  not.  4. 

SECTION  XX. 

OP  THE  ETERNIT7  AND  IMMUTABILITY  Or  GOD. 

I.  What  Etermty  is,  and  upon  what  it  depends. 

The  word  eternity  is  used,  as  philosophers 
observe,  in  a  figurative  and  a  literal  sense.  In 
the  figurative  or  popular  sense  it  denotes  an  ex- 
istence which  may  indeed  have  had  a  beginning, 
but  will  have  no  end ;  like  that  of  the  angels, 
of  the  human  soul,  &c.  Instead  of  eternity  in 
this  sense,  the  shoolmen  use  the  words  wvitef 
rntas,  sempitemitas.  In  the  literal  sense  it  de- 
notes an  existence  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  like  that  of  God.  The  eternity  of  God, 
considered  as  without  beginning,  is  called  by 
the  schoolmen  aternitas  h  parte  ante,  or  h  priori, 
and  sometimes  priinitas  Dei  f  considered  as 
without  end,  it  is  called  aternitas  ii  parte  post, 
or  d,  posteriori,  more  commonly  called  immor^ 
tality,  oj^f^apaia,  o^t'ouTiou  This  immortality  of 
God,  however,  unlike  that  of  created  spirits,  is 
necessary ;  with  him  there  is  necessitas  ahsoluta 
Vivendi;  nor  can  he,  like  the  creatures  of  his 
power,  ever  cease  to  exist. 
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The  eternity  of  Ood  depends  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  his  existence ;  since  we  cannot  suppose 
that  there  ever  was,  or  will  be,  a  period  in 
which  a  necessary  being  did  not  or  will  not 
exist.  To  suppose  this  would  be  contradictory, 
and  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  necessary  being 
is  not  necessary.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Plato  in  Timeus;  of  Proclus  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  same ;  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  in  this  con- 
nexion, whether  the  notion  of  the  eternity  of 
God  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  succession  of 
time  in  his  existence,  so  that  in  him  the  past, 
present,  and  future  are  indistinguishdble.  Cle- 
ricus  and  other  Socinian  and  Arminian  theolo- 
gians, and  some  philosophers,  have  contended 
for  a  succession  of  time  in  God.  This  subject 
lies  so  wholly  beyond  the  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  is  so  little  analogous  to  anything 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  not  to  admit  of  a  definite  determi- 
nation. At  least,  we  are  incapable  of  forming 
any  conception  on  this  subject,  as  we  can  never 
contemplate  an  object  as  without  time  and  space. 
In  everything  in  the  material  world  around  us, 
and  even  in  ourselves,  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  time ;  and  however  much  we  may 
strive  to  lift  our  minds  above  this  necessity,  we 
shall  still  find  ourselves  compelled  to  conceive 
of  any  event — for  example,  the  creation  of  the 
world — which  with  us  is  past,  as  past  also  with 
God,  and  as  future  with  him  before  it  took 
place.  Most  writers,  however,  will  admit  of  no 
succession  of  time  in  God;  they  justly  consi- 
der that  this  succession  as  it  exists  in  us  in- 
volves imperfections  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially dependence  and  limitation,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  admitted  to  have  existence  in  the 
divine  nature.  But  it  is  best  to  pass  by  this 
metaphysical  subtlety,  and  to  represent  God  to 
our  minds  as  existing  without  beginning  or 
end,  as  coeval  through  all  time,  past,  present, 
and  future,  with  all  the  creatures  of  his  hand. 
In  intimate  connexion  with  this  doctrine  is  that 
of— 

11.  JTie  Immutability  of  God. 

Since  the  existence  of  God  is  necessary,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  his  nature  possesses  any 
attribute  at  one  time  of  which  it  is  destitute  at 
another.  If  he  changes,  it  must  be  for  the  bet- 
ter or  for  the  worse ;  neither  of  which  can  be 
supposed  with  regard  to  him.  Accordingly,  his 
relation  to  his  creatures,  which  first  arose  on  the 
creation  of  the  world,  can  have  produced  no  al- 
teration in  God  himself;  he  continues  the  same 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  created  things.  To 
doubt  this  truth  would  involve  us  at  once  in 
contradiction.  We  must  therefore  believe  it, 
although  we  have  no  analogy  for  it,  and  of 
course  cannot  form  any  clear  conception  of  iu 


This  immutability  relates  to  the  decrees  and  the 
actions,  as  well  as  to  the  nature,  of  God.  Cf. 
Morns,  p.  53,  s.  15,  n.  1.  The  immutability  of 
God  in  respect  to  his  actions  is  most  freqaently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  nor  is  this  attribota 
denied  by  those  passages  which  affirm  that 
God  repents,  &c.  When  God  appears  to  be 
displeased  with  anything,  or  orders  it  differ- 
ently  from  what  we  expected,  we  say,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  that  he  repents.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  is  plain  from  other  texts,  in  which 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  decrees  is  ex- 
pressly asserted.  Vide  s.  25,  which  treats  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  Moras,  p.  45,  n.  5. 

In  these  attributes  which  have  just  been 
named,  two  others  are  involved — viz.,  seff-exiit* 
enee  (aseitas),  by  which  is  meant  that  God  has 
the  ground  of  his  existence  in  no  other  being 
than  himself;  and  independence^  by  which  is 
meant  that  God  cannot  be  determined  or  con- 
trolled, either  as  to  his  existence,  his  will,  or 
his  actions,  by  any  other  being.  Morns,  p.  45, 
s.  8. 

III.  The  Biblical  representation  of  these  Aitribuks» 

The  pure  idea  of  eternity  is  too  abstract  to 
have  been  conceived  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  is  not  accordingly  found  expressed 
by  any  word  in  the  ancient  languages.  Bat  si 
cultivation  advanced,  and  this  idea  was  mors 
distinctly  developed,  it  became  necessary,  ia 
order  to  express  it,  either  to  invent  new  words, 
or  to  employ  old  words  in  a  new  sense,  as  was 
done  with  the  words  tetemitas^  pcrennitas^  &e. 
The  Hebrews,  like  other  nations,  were  desiitats 
of  any  single  word  to  express  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity. The  word  cS;,  like  otuv  and4ikw>«>Sf  sig- 
nifies any  duration^  especially  a  long  period* 
whether  past,  present,  or  future.  They  wen 
compelled,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  circum- 
locution. To  express  setemitas  i  parte  anU^ 
they  said,  before  the  wcrld  was;  aetemitai  k 
parte  post^  when  the  world  shall  be  no  more. 

Some  of  the  principal  texts  of  scriptnrs  fS* 
specting  these  attributes. 

1.  Respecting  the  eternity  of  God.  God  is 
said  to  be  the  first  and  the  last~^i,  e.,  the  beinf 
who  existed  before  the  world  began,  and  who 
will  continue  when  it  shall  be  destroyed,  Isaishf 
xliv.  6,  coll.  xli.  4.  The  same  meaning  is  con- 
veyed when  God  is  said  to  be  A  xai  0, 6^x^  sai 
rixoin  Rev.  i.  8 ;  or,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  fnm 
N  to  n — i.  e.,  a&  initio  usque  ad  extremum,  !■ 
Psalm  xc.  the  eternity  of  God  is  described  ina 
very  sublime  manner.  The  length  of  hnmsa 
life,  which  had  previously  been  from  one  hoa- 
dred  and  twenty  to  one  hnndred  and  thii^ 
years,  had  been  suddenly  abridged  in  the  dessfi 
to  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Moses  henoe  taksf 
occasion  to  compare  the  perishable  natoie  ti 
man  with  the  eternal  natnre  of  God.    TM 
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pkrata  ^  before  the  moantaiM  were  brought 
fiirth**  is  a  periphrasis  for  atermtoi  a  parte  ante^ 
hke  Kp6  xara^taSjf  xooftov^  John,  XTii.  24.  In 
the  phrase  fi^  •^J  zrr^  the  former  word  denotes 
past,  the  latter,  future  time;  like  an'  aitimap,  tii 
my  atwMK,  in  the  New  Testament,  John,  yi. 
51,  seq.  The  meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  ver.  3, 
Mq.,  is  briefly  this :  short  and  transitory  is  the 
life  of  man ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  God :  the 
being  who  made  us  mortal  is  himself  immortal. 
Of  the  tame  import  is  the  passage,  Ps.  cii. 
S4 — ^38.  "Thy  years  are  throughout  all  gene- 
rations (pr>yi  nna),"  ••  Of  old  {u^ith)  hast  thou 
bid  the  foundations  of  the  earth** — i.  e.,  God 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Verse 
27,  «»Thou  art  the  same** — i.  e.,  God  himself  is 
immutable  amidst  the  alterations  of  the  world ; 
be  changes  not  with  the  changing  universe. 
**Thy  years  shall  have  no  end** — i.  e.,  God  is 
iounortal— a  periphrasis  for  atemitaa  d  parte 
pott.  ^  Paul  describes  God,  1  Tim.  vi.  16, 
ss  b  fiopof  tz*'*^  a^atta/tiav-^im  e.,  immortal  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  neceaMarily  to— a  being  who 
om  have  no  end.  Cf.  I  Tim.  i.  17.  The  pas- 
nge,  Roro.  i.  20,  Mnoi  avtov  Avyofu^  xoi  ^^wcr^i^ 
belongs  in  this  connexion. 

9.  Respecting  the  immutability  of  God.  This 
sttribute  is  described  by  the  text  before  quoted. 
Pi.  cii.  28,  (Kn  nrw,  avt o;,  temper  idem.)  It  is 
ilso  implied  in  the  nanfes  rrrK  ntw  rrrtt,  and 
nvr  in  the  Pentateuch.  Vide  s.  17.  In  Ps.  xc. 
4,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  time  produces  no 
tlterstion  in  Ood,  as  it  does  in  creatures :  **  A 
ttioasand  years  pass  away  before  thee  like  yes- 
Imlay,  or  like  a  watch  in  the  night.**  Vide 
Uebersetzung  der  Psalmen.  Parallel  with  these 
lezu  is  tha^in  2  Pet.  iii.  8, 9, «« Be  not  ignorant 
of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
M  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
ooe  day.*'  If  it  appears  (ver.  9)  that  God  does 
■oc  immediately  accomplish  his  promises  and 
ibieats,  we  may  yet  be  certain  that  he  will  not 
forget  to  accomplish  them.  For  (ver.  8)  he  is 
not  mutable.  Length  of  time  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  him,  that  he  should  forget  anything,  as 
ve  do.  What  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago, 
iias  new  and  as  present  to  him  as  what  takes 
pbce  to-day.  This  is  the  proper  practical  view 
of  this  subject.  In  other  texts  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  decrees  is  spoken  of,  and  they  are 
cilled  ofurofAtXifirth  Rom.  xi.  29 ;  also,  to  oficta- 
}ifOp  r^  0ovX^(  avrov,  Heb.  vi.  17,  18 ;  Mai. 
iL  6;  Ps.  xxxiii.  10, 11.  The  passage,  James, 
i.  17,  may  be  connected  with  these,  as  it  does 
wt  properly  treat  of  the  immutability  of  the  na- 
Ine,  but  of  the  purposes  and  dispositions  of 
God.  He  is  there  said  to  be  the  creator  and 
KMsrver  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  (^ar^p  tCjv 
fMrwp,)  with  whom  is  no  variableness  (^opox- 
layif,)  nor  shadow  of  alteration  {tfwtrji  oftonxC- 

*^)— L  e.9  his  ftvour  is  not  changeable,  like 


that  of  a  prince,  but  he  is  always  equally  gra- 
cious to  men. 

3.  Respecting  the  self-existence  of  God.  The 
passages  Ps.  xc.  cii.  &c.,  which  si»eak  of  the 
eternity  of  God,  teach  this  attribute  implicitly, 
and  by  way  of  consequence.  Vide  also  Acts, 
xvii.  24, 25.  Cf.  Philo,  De  Opif.  muodi,  p.  28, 
ed.  Pf.     Mffiivoi  nf>oa6f6fuioi  oXXov. 

4.  Respecting  the  independence  of  God.  Here 
belongs  the  text  just  quoted  from  Acts.  This 
attribute  is  also  exhibited  very  intelligibly  and 
plainly  in  Rom.  xi.  33 — 3G.  Ti;  avfijioixof 
avrov  iykvtxo ;  v*  ti^  ttpoi^xtv  avry,  xai  drrano- 
6o^^<Tf reu  avt^.  Cf.  Isaiah,  xl. ;  13,  seq.  Mo- 
rus,  p.  46,  note. 

Morus,  p.  44,  s.  6,  coll.  p.  53,  s.  15. 

SECnON  XXI. 

TUB  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  000. 

I.  Definition,  Ground,  and  Proof  of  this  Attribute. 

The  omnipotence  of  God,  defined  in  philoso- 
phical language,  is  that  attribute  by  which  he 
can  bring  to  pass  everything  which  is  possible. 
It  is,  then,  nothing  else  than  an  exertion  of  the 
divine  will.  But  since  its  object  is  rather  phy- 
sical than  moral  good,  it  is  here  placed  among 
the  physical  attributes  of  God.  The  ground  of 
this  attribute  lies  in  the  supreme  perfection  and 
infinity  of  the  divine  nature.  Since  God  is  in- 
finite, his  power  cannot  admit  of  bounds  or 
limitations.  But  that  God  can  do  only  what  is 
possible,  as  they  say  in  the  schools,  is  still  true  in 
itself,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  his  infinity. 
For  an  impossibility,  in  the  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word,  is  something  which  implies  a  con- 
tradiction, and  is  a  nonentity.  One  who  should 
contend  that  God  could  perform  what  is  impos- 
sible, would  contend  that  he  could  act  contra- 
dictorily, which  would  be  an  imperfection  not 
ascribable  to  the  most  perfect  being.  Tills 
metaphysical  definition  should,  however,  never 
be  used  in  popular  instruction,  since  it  can  never 
be  made  sufficiently  intelligible ;  and  the  words 
pouihle  and  impossible  are  not  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  common  life,  and  in  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophers. Common  people,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  reflection,  will  always  find  difficulty 
in  the  assertion,  that  God  can  do  only  what  is 
possible.  To  them,  therefore,  this  attribute 
should  be  described,  according  to  the  language 
of  scripture,  to  be  that  by  which  God  can  do 
everything  which  he  will.  This  definition  com* 
prebends  the  whole,  since  God  can  never  wiU 
anything  which  is  impossible. 

In  proof  of  the  unlimited  power  of  God,  we 
may  here  mention  the  greatness  of  his  works. 
Vide  Rom.  i.  20;  Job,  xl.  41. 

The  omnipotence  of  God  is  divided,  in  the 
philosophical  and  theo\og)ci\  ftc\voo\%/\tv\A  aV 
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solttia  and  ordinata.  The  absolute  omnipotence 
of  God  is  that  immediate,  miraculous  exertion 
of  his  power,  which  is  seen  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  &c.  His  omnipotentia  ordinata  is 
that  common,  regular  exercise  of  his  power,  by 
which  he  makes  use  of  the  course  of  nature, 
which  he  himself  has  established  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  designs.  Thus  he  produces  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  not  ptr  potentiam  ab- 
solutam,  but  ordinatam^  in  causing  the  sun  to 
shine.  The  same  thing  is  expressed  by  saying, 
he  acts  per  eauuu  secundas. 

II.  The  Biblical  Reprtsentationa  of  the  Omnipotence 

of  God. 

1.  The  common  /iV^ra/ representations  which 
the  Bible  gives  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  are 
rr^^  and  n'^i^;),  cvcpyeca,  dvvofit;,  /io»'o;,  hvvdrsxr.^% 
the  Alm^hty,  Jer.  x.  12,  "  He  created  the  earth 
by  his  power  (no)."  The  plural  moj  is  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  exertions  of  the  divine  power, 
and  so,  like  dwa/icc^  signifies  miracles, 

2.  Besides  these  literal,  there  are  mznjjigu' 
rativCf  anthropomorphical  representations  of  the 
divine  power  contained  in  the  Bible.  Amonsr 
these  are  the  following:  the  hand,  strong  liand, 
right  hand,  of  God ;  also,  the  arm,  the  long  arm 
(fuufpojt^tp),  of  God,  in  opposition  to  a  short  arm, 
the  index  of  weakness,  &c.  Vide  Deut.  xxxii. 
39;  Isa.  lix.  1,  seq.  The  representation  that 
God  works  by  speaking,  by  his  word,  or  his 
command,  is  also  figurative.  Vide  the  history 
of  the  creation,  Gen.  i.  3,  seq.  In  Ps.  xxxiii. 
6,  it  is  said,  »*by  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  hea- 
vens were  formed  ;"  and  in  ver.  9,  »*  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast."  In  this  sense  ,'^^a  (diov  is  used,  Heb.  xi. 
3 ;  and  f'^fta  hvvdyLiu>^  (ivvatov)  avrov,  the  word 
of  his  power,  his  command,  Heb.  i.  3.  All  these 
are  figurative  expressions,  intended  to  shew  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  God  performs  his 
works  and  executes  his  will.  He  is  represent- 
ed by  this  image  as  a  powerful  ruler,  to  whose 
mere  word  and  command  everything  is  subject. 
He  does  not  need  to  give  his  own  hand  to  the 
work  :  it  costs  him  only  a  word.  In  other  pas- 
sages, we  find  that  wliat  is  done  is  ascribed  more 
directly  to  the  will  of  God  (for  the  language  of 
the  Bible  is  wisely  varied) — e.  g.,  Rev.  iv.  11, 
**Thou  hast  created  all  things,  xai  £ia  to  ^ixr^yM, 
00V  jf^rai/,"  i.  e.,  they  owe  their  existence  to  thy 
mere  will. 

3.  The  followinjr  are  some  of  the  texts  in 
which  unlimited  power  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
clearest  manner :  Ps.  cxv.  3,  "  Our  God  is  in 
heaven;  he  does  whatsoever  he  will."  Rom. 
IV.  17,  KaTtovitro;  xa  fx^  ovfa,  u)(  ort'a,  he  called 
them  from  nothing;  he  created  what  did  not 
exist.     Jer.  xxxii.  17,  "Thou  hast  made  the 

heaven  and  the  earth  with  thy  great  power,  and 


thine  outstretched  arm."  In  Ephes.  iii.  20,  Paol 
describes  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  by 
saying  that  God  is  able  vnip  rtdvta  rto^^aan  wtip 
ix  7t(pvi3<jov  Cfv  voovfisv—i.  e.,  to  do  infinitely  more 
than  all  that  we  imagine.  In  Ephes.  i.  19,  he 
speaks  of  wtipiia.X'Kov  fiiyt^to^  hvvdfi^taf  avtov. 
The  phrase  ovx  vAvvarri'jii  nojtd  tt^  0^9  Ttoy  fti^fUh 
Luke,  i.  37,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  preceding. 
It  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  conveys  the 
meaning  that  God  can  perform  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  imposi>ihlc,  or  rather,  that  God  it 
never  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise,  Qjr^fia  nri.) 
Cf.  Gen.  xviii.  14,  whence  these  words  are 
tiiken. 
Morus,  p.  50,  8.  13. 

SECTION  XXII. 

OF  THE  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

This  attribute  is  ascribed  to  God,  to  denote 
that  he  possesses  the  most  perftet  knowledge. 
That  it  is  rightly  ascribed  to  him  may  be  easily 
shewn,  even  by  reasoning  a  priori.  Since  God 
is  a  Spirit,  he  possesses  cognitive  power,  and 
of  course  knowledge.  And  since  he  is  the  oiost 
perfect  Spirit,  he  possesses  the  most  perfect  in- 
tellect and  intellection,  which  is  called  omni' 
science. 

I.  Tfie  Extent,  or  the  Objects  of  the  Didne 
Knowledge. 

How  the  divine  intelligence  can  comprehend 
and  survey  so  vast  a  number  and  exhaustleu  a 
variety  of  objects,  is  quite  inconceivable  to  oar 
finite  and  feeble  capacities.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
i}a^;  yi'wdfuf  0fov,  Rom.  xi.  33.  The  Bible 
often  says,  «*  there  is  no  searching  of  his  unde^ 
standing,"  Is.  xl.  28 ;  «« his  understanding  is  in- 
finite," Ps.  cxlvii.  5.  The  ancient  Grecian 
philosophers  frequently  express  very  just  and 
pure  conceptions  of  the  omniscience  of  God. 
When  Thales  was  asked  if  some  of  the  actions 
of  men  were  not  unknown  to  God,  he  answered, 
»•  Not  even  their  thoughts."  Xenophon  records 
similar  sentiments  oif  Socrates,  which  are  1^ 
peated  by  Plato  in  Parmenides.  The  objeeti 
of  the  divine  knowledge  have  sometimes  been 
divided,  in  accommodation  to  the  weakneaa  of 
human  understanding,  into  several  classes. 

1.  His  own  nature  is  one  object  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  And  from  this  knowledge  it  re- 
sults that  he  must  have  had  from  all  eternity  the 
ideas  of  the  things  which  he  has  made*  and 
which  were  then  only  possible.  This  know- 
ledge is  called  by  theologians  cognitio  natwrth' 
lis — (i.  e.,  naturae  sua?.)  It  is  this  of  which. 
Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  **No  man  know-* 
eth  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of  a  mas 
which  is  in  him.  Ourco  xoi  ra  tov  0sov  ov6f*f 
olhtv,  ii  /ujj  TO  Ttvfvfia  tov  0«ov." 
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9.  JU  obJeeU  KXTRiiraic  to  hinuelfvit  also  in- 
daded  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  These  may 
be  diYided  into 

(a)  Postible  /Ainga,  which  are  known  by  God, 
although  they  may  never  become  real.  The 
knowledge  which  respects  these  subjects  is 
ealled  tcitnlia  nmpiida  inUliigefUtte^  because  it 
mnains  in  the  mind  of  God,  without  calling 
forth  the  exercise  of  his  will.  In  close  con- 
nexion with  this  knowledge  is  what  is  called 
teierUia  Dei  media,  or  conditionaia,  or  scientia  de 
futuro  eonditioHoto,  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
conditionally  possible — ^i.  e.,  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which,  although  they  have  never 
come  to  pass,  might  have  taken  place  under 
certain  presupposed  possible  conditions.  For 
example :  God  foresees  that  this  youth,  if  he  had 
lived  to  a  certain  age,  would  have  become,  under 
particular  circumstances  and  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation, a  very  bad  man.  He  therefore  takes  him 
from  life  at  an  early  period,  or  brings  him  into 
a  situation  in  which  he  is  unable  to  do  the  in- 
jury foreseen.  This  injury,  therefore,  never 
becomes  real ;  but  God  foresaw  it  per  seitntiam 
wiediam,  and  prevented  it  from  taking  place. 
This  Bcieniia  media  must  necessarily  be  ascribed 
to  God,  since  many  other  divine  attributes  de- 
pend upon  it— e.  g.,  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
eoDsists  in  his  determining  which  is  the  best 
among  many  possible  things,  and  his  choosing 
according  to  this  determination.  Examples  of 
the  exercise  of  this  seientia  media  are  furnished 
in  the  Bible,  Jer.  xxxviii.  17 — ^20;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
5—14 ;  MatL  xi.  21 — 23.  The  term  media  was 
first  employed  by  Fonseca,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
and  an  Aristotelian,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
fiat  its  use  in  theology  was  principally  author- 
ized by  Lud.  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the 
•eventi^enth  century,  and  a  disciple  of  Fonseca, 
Id  his  book,  I)e  eoneordia  graiisB  ct  iiberi  arbitrii. 
He  intended,  by  the  introduction  of  this  term, 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  had  arisen  to  the 
doctrine  uf  Auorastine  concerning  predestination. 
The  thing  itself,  however,  which  is  designated 
by  this  term,  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Augustine,  (De  done  perseverentise,  c.  9,)  and 
other  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers. 

{hi)  Real  things,  God,  accordingly,  knows 
the  nature  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate, 
physical  and  moral.  He  knows  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  the  human  heart.  This  know- 
ledge is  called  seientia  libera,  or  viaiunis — im- 
mediate, intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being ;  it  was  re- 
<tni8ite  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  rule  and  providence  which  God  exer- 
tiies  over  the  works  of  his  hand.  He  who  cre- 
ated, constructed,  and  preserves  the  universe, 
■ut  necessarily  understand  it  perfectly;  and 
cipecialiy  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  must 


perfectly  understand  the  moral  character  of  his 
subjects,  in  order  to  the  just  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  This  doctrine  is  ouc, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 
It  is  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  impart  con- 
solation to  the  pious,  and,  on  the  ether,  to 
awaken  a  salutary  dread  in  the  thoughtit  ss  and 
impure,  and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  On  this 
account  it  is  often  exhibited  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. We  read  in  1  John,  iii.  20,  0(6f  '^tvti'jxn 
rtavrat  and  in  Heb.  iv.  13,  nuira  be  yvfti-a  xai 
ttr^iaxfilufffiiva  rot$  o^^aXfioii  airov.  The  Bible 
frequently  enters  into  a  specific  enumeration  of 
the  different  classes  of  objects  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  knows 
things  animate  and  inanimate.  Matt.  vi.  20;  x. 
29 ;  the  destinies  of  men,  Matu  vi.  32 ;  their 
thoughts  and  secret  purposes,  Jer.  xi.  18 — 20 ; 
Psa.  xciv.  II ;  their  sufferings  and  sorrows,  Psa. 
Ivi.  8;  their  virtues  and  vices,  1  Pet.  iii.  12,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  Psa.  cxxxix. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  form  o(  time  which 
is  inherent  in  our  constitution,  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  objects  as  past,  present,  and  future ; 
and,  the  same  being  transferred  to  God,  his 
knowledge  has  been  differently  denominated,  as 
it  respects  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  these 
classes,  reminiscentia,  tisio,  and'  praseientia, 
ThatGod  should  possess  recollection  and  vision, 
we  may  easily  understand,  from  tlie  analogy 
which  we  find  for  these  attributes  in  our  own 
minds.  But  he  also  possesses  prescience,  and 
this  relates  to  future  objects  of  three  different 
classes.  (1)  Futura  neecssaria — those  things 
which  result  from  the  established  course  of  na- 
ture, or  from  a  fixed  divine  decree ;  (2)  futura 
conditionata — those  tilings  which  will  lake  place 
only  on  certain  conditions, — the  evil  or  good 
that  will  be  done  by  a  person  under  given  cir- 
cumstances; (3)  futura  contin gentian—those 
events  which  depend  on  the  free  will  of  man, 
or  other  rational  beings,  and  therefore  may  or 
may  not  come  to  pass.  The  knowledge  of  God 
relating  to  the  last  of  these  classes  is  called  xat 
i^oxr,v%  Ai«  jrrescienee. 

This  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  events  de- 
pending upon  the  free  will  was  denied  hy  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  [Cicero  uses  the 
following  argument: — ^*  Si  prsescita  sunt  omnia 
futura,  hoc  ordine  venient,  quo  venlura  esse 
praiscita  sunt.  Et  si  hoc  ordine  venient,  certus 
est  ordo  rerum  praescienti  Deo.  Et  si  est  certus 
ordo  rerum,  est  certus  ordo  causarum ;  non  enirn 
aliquid  fieri  potest,  quod  non  aliqua  eflicicns 
causa  przeccsserit.  Si  autcm  certus  est  ordo 
causarum,  quo  fit  omno  quod  fit,  fato  fiunt  om- 
nia, que  fiunt.  Quod  si  ita  est,  nihil  est  in 
nostra  potestate,  nullumque  est  arbitrium  volun- 
tatis." De  Divinatione,  II.  5 — 7.]  The  same 
ground  is  taken  by  «omQ  oi  vVve  %OLVOc\m«.Ti>  "bxA 
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hj  Soeinos  and  hb  followers.  [Socinos  aajt : 
-"MAnimadTerteiidani  est,  infallibilem  Utam  Dei 
pre  Dotaooem  a  nobis  doo  admitti,  nisi  prias 
probetor.** — »«Qa«dain  sunt  qoc  Dens  scire 
Bolla  ratione  diei  potest,  nee  tamen  ipsias  omni- 
scientic  qaidqnam  derog^tar."— ^  De  fataris 
eootingentabns  non  est  detenninata  Teritas.*' 
PrslecTheol.  e.  8— 11.]  The  common  argu- 
ment is  briefly  this :  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
which  is  contended  for,  inrades  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  man  and  other  moral  beings.  For 
if  God  foreknows  all  things,  and  is  infallible  in 
his  knowledge,  whaterer  he  foreknows  most 
take  place,  is  therefore  necessary,  and  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  man. 

But  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ;  for  man  does 
not  perform  one  action  or  another  because  it  was 
foreknown  by  God ;  but  God  foreknew  the  ac- 
tion, beeaiue  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will, 
would  perform  it.  Our  own  knowledge  of  the 
future  bears  some  analogy  with  this,  since  it  is 
always  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present.  But  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
and  limitation  of  our  view,  the  future  is  to  us 
only  probable^  and  our  knowledge  of  it  only 
C9njedurali  while  to  God  the  future  is  certain^ 
and  his  knowledge  with  respect  to  it  infallible. 
[The  same  answer,  in  substance,  was  given  by 
Augustine  to 'the  passage  above  cited  from  Ci- 
cero :  **  Non  est  conseqnens,  ut  si  Deo  certus 
est  omnium  ordo  causarum,  ideo  nihil  sit  in  nos- 
tre  voluntatis  arbitrio;  ei  ipsx  quiypt  volurUatts 
nostras  in  causarum  ordine  sunt,  qui  certus  est 
Deo,  ejusque  prsscientia  continetur,  quoniam 
et  humanae  voluntates  humanorum  operum  cau- 
se sunt.  Atque  ita,  qui  omnes  rerum  causas 
pmscivit,  profecto  in  iis  causis  etiam  nostras 
voluntatet  ignorare  non  potuit.  Interim  nullo 
modo  cogimur,  aut  praescientil  Dei  retenU  tol- 
lers voluntatis  arbitrium,  aut  retento  voluntatis 
arbitrio  Deum  negare  praescium  futuronim,  sed 
uirumque  amplectirour,  illud,  ut  bene  eredamus, 
hoc,  ut  bene  vivamus.^*  Augustine,  De  Civ.  D. 
V.  c.  9,  10.  The  same  distinction  between 
foreknowing zn^foreordatnintr  is  also  suggested 
dy  John  of  Damascus:  "Xpi;  yivu>6xnv,  m; 
ttdvta  fiiv  ftpoytvuxsxti,  6  0co$t  ov  itdvta  Be  ffpoopc- 
Zn»  ll(iCiyy^vui6xn  yap  xal  to.  i^'  f^fi^Vi  ov  itpoopl^fv 
6k  OAna,  ov  yap  ^iXct  tip  xoueu&v,  ylvt'S^atj  ovde 
^ux^ctou  rijv  apitfiv  vjoti  tfji  ^ela^  ftpoyvaatixr^^ 
XfXcvtffcjf  cpyov  iativ  6  rtpoopc<Tjtto;.  UpoopC^n  5i 
ta  ovx  «4>'  f^fiiv  xa/ta  triv  npoyvwfiv  avfou*  rbrj 
yap  xo^a  ri^v  TtpoytttxyM'  a^rtov  Ttpoexptvc  rtdvta  6 
0f6j  xara  rijv  a/yd^otrjra  xal  triv  hixauoovvriv 
owfou."    "Ex^xjt^  dxptjSjJj,  X.  t.  X.    L.  ii.  c.  30.] 

Besides,  the  free  actions  of  men  are  never 
wholly  arbitrary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  per- 
formed in  view  of  some  motive,  which,  however 
concealed  it  may  he  from  our  short-sighted  eyes, 
is  visible  to  God,  who  knows  intuitively  the 
whoJe  exteat  of  the  preaent  and  future ;  who  is 


the  author  of  the  laws  by  which  we  aet; 
who,  without  this  knowledge,  woold  be  ine 
petent  to  the  government  of  the  world,  wl 
must  then  be  abandoned,  in  a  great  measnn 
the  control  of  chance.  [This  appears  to  be 
most  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  quest 
So  long  as  liberty  was  supposed  to  consist  i 
choice  undetermined  by  motivea,  there  remai 
an  irreconcilable  disagreement  between  the 
vine  prescience  and  human  freedom ;  and  c 
sistent  writers  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
ject  the  one  or  the  other.  But  when  free^ 
came  to  be  considered  more  justly, m  the  po 
which  we  possess  of  determining  iwractioni 
the  ideas  of  reason,  this  disagreement  was 
moved.  Cf.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  i 
406;  Leipzig,  1828.] 

This  doctrine  must  therefore  be  admitted 
be  true,  although  the  tiuhU  of  it  must  be  fore 
unintelligible  to  us,  who  look  at  everything 
der  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  o 
takes  into  which  we  fall  on  this  subject  are  ow 
to  the  words  which  we  employ,  and  to  the 
verty  of  our  conceptions.  The  terms  chance  i 
contingeni  may  facilitate,  to  our  minds,  the  un< 
standing  of  certain  ideas,  and  are  intended 
the  illustration  of  certain  attributes  of  thin 
but  to  the  divine  intelligence,  in  which  tli 
is  no  succession  of  time,  and  by  which  the  pi 
present,  and  future  are  immediately  com] 
hended,  nothing  can  appear  contingent.  Si 
every  event  takes  place  according  to  fixed  la 
the  infinite  intelligence  roust  perceive  what 
free  and  contingent  to  be  as  certain  in  the  coi 
of  future  events  as  what  is  necessary  or  less  c 
tingent.  The  Stoics  were  accustomed  to 
that  the  actions  of  men  were  rendered  certt 
but  not  necessary^  by  the  divine  foreknowled 
[On  this  subject  Augustine  inquires,  «*Q 
est  pnescientia,  nisi  scicntia  futurorum  !  Q 
autem/u/urtim  est  Deo^  qui  omnia  supergred; 
tempora  ?  Si  enim  scientia  Dei,  res  ipsas  hal 
non  sunt  eifuturse  sed  prxsentes ;  ac  per  hoc  i 
jam  praescientia,  sed  tantum  scientia  dici 
test,'*  De  diversis  queest.  1.  ii.  Cf.  Boethi 
De  consol.  philos,  1.  v.  pr.  6.  **  Scientia  ] 
omnem  temporis  supergpressa  motionem,  in  s 
manet  simpHcitate  pr«sentie,  infinitaque  p 
teriti  ac  futuri  spatia  complectens,  omnia  qu 
jam  gerantur  in  sua  simplici  cognitione  cor 
derat.  Itaque  si  prsscientiam  pensare  ve 
qui  cuncta  dignoscit,  non  esse  prsesoientis 
quasi  futuri,  sed  scientiam  nunquam  deficier 
instantie,  rectius  lestimabis.  Unde  non  p 
videntia,  sed  /Trovidentia  potius  dicitur,  qi 
porro  ab  rebus  infimis  constituta,  quasi 
excelso  rerum  cacumine  cuncta  prospiciat 
Vide  Leibnitz,  Theodicee,  under  the  titles,  p 
vision  and  science  de  Dieu,  Cf.  Eberhard,  V 
mischte  Schriften,  Num.  5,  Versefuedene  JiufsA 
fiber  die  Freyheit  des  WilUns ;  Halle,  1778,  8 
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lalHsen,  Beytrag  die  Lehre  von  der  Allwissen- 
eit  Gottes,  uud  die  Lelire  von  der  menscblichen 
'reiheit  in  Harmonie  %u  bringen,  in  Schmidt's 
libliothek  der  theo^ogischen  Literatar,  b.  viii. 
.  247 ;  Gieeeen,  1805,  8vo, 

We  can  therefore  bring  no  objection  against 
be  Bible,  when  it  ascribes  to  God  this  ttieniia 
futurorum  eorUingentium,  Vide  Psalm  cxxxix. 
16,  **  Thoa  knewest  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
vben  then  sawest  me  in  the  first  stages  of  ex- 
stence."  Of.  v.  3,  **Thon  nnderstandest  my 
thonght  afar  off," — ^i.  e.,  before  I  myself  think 
it.  Isaiah  addaces  it  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  God,  that  he  foresees  and  announces  to  his 
prophets  those  future  contingent  things  which 
ire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
bg,  ch.  xli.  26 ;  xliv.  8 ;  xWiii.  4—8. 

n.  T%e  Mode  of  the  Dwine  Knowledge. 

The  faculties  whidh  we  possess  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  are  very  limited,  and  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  the  use  of  them 
it  Tery  imperfect.  In  forming  conceptions, 
therefore,  of  the  divine  intelligence,  we  must  ab- 
itract  all  those  limitations  which  relate  to  time 
and  space;  and  in  this  way  we  obtain,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  negative  ideas.  The  difierence 
between  our  understanding  and  that  of  God  may 
be  rendered  evident  by  the  following  particu- 
lan: — 

1.  Our  knowledge  is  mostly  derived  from  sen- 
mtton^  from  which  wc  obtain,  either  directly  or 
iodirectly,  all  our  ideas.  This  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  pass ;  and  being  such,  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our 
loals,  in  the  present  life,  act  and  feel  through 
the  body  and  its  senses.  But  as  these  do  not 
belong  to  God,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
either  sensation  or  passions.  Vide  Moms,  p. 
&4,  8.  15,  not.  extr. 

2.  Our  knowledge  is  obtained  grcMfua//y.  We 
&tt  receive  our  notions  from  sensation;  we 
tben  treasure  them  in  our  memory ;  and  after- 
^rds  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  form 
JBdgments  concerning  them.  We  then  proceed 
gradoally,  by  means  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
te  have  arrived,  from  one  truth  to  another,  at- 
tuning sometimes  to  ^  probability  in  our  know- 
edge,  but  remaining  often  uncertain  and  wholly 
ininformed.  But  this  process  of  acquisition  is 
n  various  ways  imperfect,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
)e  attributed  to  God.  He  does  not  recollect 
what  is  past,  nor  form  images  or  symbols  in  his 
mind,  nor  come  to  the  conclusions  of  reason. 
He  does  not  form  abstract  ideas ;  for  to  his  mind 
each  particular  thing  is  equally  present;  he  re- 
gards all  things  with  immediate  intuition ;  and 
is  independent  of  the  aid  of  memory.  Every- 
thing like  succession  in  knowledge  must  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  knowledge  of  God. 
"Hiis  it  called  atietUia  simuUanea  /  and  God  is 
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said  by  the  schoolmen  to  know  immediaU^  sine 
diseursuf  uno  adu*  Vide  Castner,  Wie  die  allge- 
meinen  Begriflfe  im  gottlichen  Verstande  sind ; 
Altenburg,  1768. 

When  every  imperfection  is  abstracted  from 
the  divine  understanding,  it  appears,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  surpass  human  understanding 
in  the  following  respects: — (a)  It  is  simulto' 
neons, — God  knows  by  one  act  f  (b)  most  true^ 
without  error  or  mistake ;  (c)  most  clear ^ — with- 
out darkness  or  confusion ;  (<f)  most  certain, — 
without  doubt  or  ambiguity. 

But  those  who  live  in  the  sphere  of  sense, 
and  are  limited  by  time  and  space,  are  unable  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  the  perfection  and 
immeasurableness  of  the  divine  understanding. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  all  the  languages  of  men, 
especially  the  more  ancient,  an  entire  destitution 
of  terms  which  literally  express  these  ideas ; 
and  even  had  such  terms  existed  in  former 
times,  they  would  have  been  unintelligible. 
There  is  no  way,  therefore,  when  this  subject  is 
mentioned,  but  to  take  language  borrowed  from 
the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  employ  it  with  a 
purer  and  more  refined  meaning.  This  is  the 
method  of  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  God  as  re- 
membering  either  in  a  good  sense,  meaning  that 
he  bestows  favours  after  he  has  for  a  long  time 
inflicted  punishments,  (e.  g..  Gen.  viii.  1 ;  Acts, 
X.  4 ;)  or  in  a  bad  sense,  meaning  that  he  calls 
to  mind — i.  e.,  punishes,  the  sins  of  men,  (e.  g., 
Psalm  XXV.  7;  ciii.  9.)  In  the  same  manner  it 
speaks  of  God  zb  forgetting — i.  e.,  leaving  men 
without  help,  or  suffering  their  sins  to  pass  un- 
punished. It  speaks  too  of  his  hoping  and  ex- 
pectingt  and  finding  his  hope  and  expectation, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  disappointed.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  terms  taken  from  the  bodily  or^ 
gans,  through  which  we  obtain  all  our  know- 
ledge, are  applied  to  God — e.  g.,  n<'^,  jri^,  iSttv, 
axoviiv,  which  are  synonymous  with  pT,  y^y«Stf- 
xcty,  "V.n,  ipivvdv,  &C. 

Morus,  p.  46,  s.  10. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

OF  THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine, 

The  omnipresence  of  God  is  that  power  by 
which  he  is  able  to  act  everywhere.  This  attri- 
bute, when  correctly  viewed,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science taken  in  connexion ;  and  so  it  is  exhibit- 
ed by  Morus.  We  justly  conclude,  tliat  he  who 
knows  all  things  (s.  22),  and  whose  power  is 
so  unlimited,  that  he  does  whatsoever  he  will 
(s.  21),  must  be  present  in  all  things,  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  them  by  time  or  space. 

In  thinking  on  this  subject,  we  have  need  to 
guard  against  grosa  concepUona^  an^  ^s^^^v^^ 
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•ipunft  th«  danger  of  predicating  of  God  what 
can  only  be  said  of  the  presence  of  body.  This 
caution  is  particularly  necessary  here,  since  we 
in*  apt  to  transfer  the  forms  of  time  and  space, 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  sphere  of  sense, 
into*  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  in  so  doing,  to 
come  to  conclusions  which  are  false  and  contra- 
dictory, and  dishonourable  to  the  purely  spi- 
ritual nature  of  God.  Vide  s.  20, 1.  The  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  considered  in  reference 
to  this  subject: — 

1.  Extension  is  not  predicable  of  God,  who 
is  a  Spirit.  To  say,  therefore,  that  he  is  in  infi- 
nite space,  or,  with  Philo,  the  Cabbalists,  and 
many  modern  writers,  that  he  is  himself  infinite 
space,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Such  expres- 
sions necessarily  involve  a  material  and  limited 
nature.  Space  is  a  mode  of  thought,  in  which, 
as  in  a  frame,  we  must  range  everything  which 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  but  within  which 
nothing  relating  to  the  spiritual  or  moral  world 
can  be  brought.  The  omnipresence  of  God  was 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
who  ascribed  to  him  a  corporeal  nature,  or  who 
regarded  him  and  the  world  as  composing  one 
whole.  He  was  called  by  Novatianus  and 
other  Grecian  writers,  toTto^  tutv  oXwy,  or  fov 
oXov,  locus  omnium  rerum  f  and  by  the  Rabbins, 
Dpr*  spatium  universale.  But  this  is  an  incor- 
rect notion  of  the  divine  omnipresence.  Baier 
and  many  of  our  older  theologians  spoke  of  the 
omnipresence  of  God  as  subsiantialia^  or  essen- 
Halts,  in  opposition  to  that  which  was  merely 
opcrativa,  or  aeiualis.  This  substantial  presence 
of  God  they  called  adKVTroujJa,  or  in  Latin,  in^ 
distantia,  or  adezsentia  suhslantise  divinae.  These 
expressions,  however,  convey  no  distinct  idea, 
and  often  lead  to  erroneous  conceptions. 

\^Note, — Some  of  the  older  theologians  enter- 
tained the  more  scriptural  opinion,  that  both  the 
substantial  and  efficient  presence  of  God  wore 
involved  in  his  omnipresence.  Thus  Calovius 
defines  the  omnipresence  of  God  to  be  that  attri- 
bute, <•  vi  cujus  ille,  non  tantum  substantia  pro- 
pi  nquitate,  scd  etiam  efficacia  ac  operatione, 
adest  creaturis  omnibus."  System,  tom.  ii.  p. 
612.  He  adds,  p.  613,  **  Omnipraesentia  Dei 
est  attributuin  ht^yri-tixov,  ncc  solum  odio^ta- 
0cav,  indistanfiam  adessentise,  sed  etiam  tVipyf  uiv, 
operationem  prasenlis  Dei,  subinfert.**  In  this 
view  of  the  subject  Calovius  was  followed  by 
Quenstedt,  who  writes  that  this  attribute,  ^'non 
solum  essentis  divinie  propinquitatem,  sive 
adessentiam  Dei  ad  creaturas,  sed  etiam  opera- 
tionem  quandam,  importet."  He  therefore  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  immensity  and  the  omni- 
presence of  God,  the  former  of  which  he  supposes 
to  be  absolute  and  eternal,  the  latter  relative, 
and  coeval  only  with  the  creation. 

Hahn  remarks,  that  from  the  history  of  the 


VBrioas  opinions  which  haye  prevailed  res 
ing  the  omnipresence  of  God,  it  appears 
most  of  the  errors  have  arisen  from  confc 
ing  the  ideas  of  body  and  ndntanee.  In  < 
this,  our  author  has  followed  the  cxa 
of  Reinhard,  Moms,  Doederlein,  and  ot 
who  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
Wolf.  In  denying  to  God  a  body,  and 
avoiding  the  errors  of  pantheism,  they  set 
at  the  same  time  unconsciously  to  deny 
mbatanet^  and  to  transmute  him  into  an  une 
tial  thought,  and  then  to  locate  him  somev 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  univeiMf  from  wt 
he  looks  forth,  and  exerts  his  pow«r  upo 
his  works ;  in  which,  therefor^  he  is  no  c 
wise  present  than  by  his  ktwwledge  and  a^ei 
2.  By  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  being 
us,  we  mean,  that  he  thinks  of  us,  and  in 
way  acts  upon  us.  But  in  order  to  this,  we 
not  suppose  his  local  presence,  or  the  appro3 
tion  of  the  spiritual  substance.  We  are  pr 
in  spirit  with  an  absent  friend,  when  we  i 
of  him,  and  thus  act  upon  him.  Paul  sa 
Cor.  V.  3,d7tu»y  t^ou^iati^naputv^i  r^  rtvsv 
cf.  V.  4.  We  see  thus  that  our  minds  ha* 
agency,  and  an  agency  different  from  th 
matter,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mo< 
their  operation.  How,  then,  can  we  ho] 
understand  the  manner  in  which  God 
From  what  we  observe  of  the  operation  o 
own  minds,  we  may,  however,  reason  wit 
spect  to  God,  if  we  are  on  our  guard  ag 
transferring  to  him  the  imperfection  and  li 
tions  which  we  perceive  in  ourselves.  He 
and  knows  all  things;  nor  is  he  removed 
objects  extrinsic  to  himself  in  respect  eith 
time  or  space,  as  we  are,  the  operation  evi 
whose  minds  is  limited  by  the  sphere  of  s 
to  which  we  are  chained  by  our  connexion 
our  bodies.  The  power  of  bis  Spirit,  or  ra 
the  power  of  him,  as  the  most  perfect  Spii 
infinite;  that  of  our  spirits,  finite.  He  ther 
understands  and  controls  all  things;  whi 
the  same  as  to  say,  he  is  present  in  all  th 
If  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  we  fall  at 
into  fruitless  subtilties.  We  should  be  co 
to  say  with  Morus,  Deus  rebus  praesensy  est 
in  res  agens, 

II.  TTic  Scriptural  Representations, 

These  are  accordant  with  the  views  whic 
have  here  expressed.  The  Bible  exhibits 
attribute  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  le: 
to  reverence  his  character,  to  place  our  < 
dence  in  him,  and  to  walk  circumspectly  b 
him.  And  it  accomplishes  this  practical 
without  the  aid  of  metaphysical  subtilties. 
Psalm  cxxxix.  7 — 10,  the  knowledge  andf 
of  God  are  mentioned  in  close  and  insepa 
connexion  with  his  presence — **  Whither 
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I  go  from  thy  spirit  1  If  I  ascend  up  into  hea- 
ren,  thoa  art  there ;  if  I  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  eren  there  shall  thy  band  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.**  The 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  con- 
nected in  the  same  manner  in  Jer.  xxiii.  23, 24, 
**  Am  I  a  God  who  is  near,  and  far  from  no  one ; 
and  can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
thill  not  see  him  t"  For  other  passages,  cf. 
Moras,  p.  53,  and  Hahn,  S.  188,  s.  43. 

The  Bible  contains  some  figurative  represen- 
tations of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  which  are 
indeed  perfiytly  adapted  to  popular  discourse, 
bat  whieh  temn,  if  not  properly  understood,  to 
eontradict  the  true  idea  of  this  attribute.  Among 
these  representations  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing:-— 

1.  GodJUli  (m^)  heaven  and  earth — i.  e.,  the 
imiTerse.  Vide  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  This  representa- 
tion does  not  inrolve  the  notion  of  that  spiritual 
extension  of  which  the  Rabbins  and  some  of  the 
•eboolmen  speak,  but  is  intended  to  expose  the 
error  then  prevalent  in  the  east,  that  God  dwelt 
in  heaven,  removed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
ind  unconcerned  in  what  might  befal  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

2.  He  diveUi  in  heaven,  or  in  hit  temple.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  with  the  presence  of  God  than  with 
oar  bodily  presence.  We  cannot  understand 
bow  it  is,  that  his  presence  should  not  bear 
•ome  relation  to  a  particular  place,  or  how  it 
should  be  possible  for  him  to  be  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  We  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  expressions  borrowed  from  space, 
because  it  is  a  form  of  thought  inherent  in  our 
minds.  But  we  should  always  remember  that 
these  expressions,  in  application  to  God  and 
divine  things,  are  figurative.  Accordingly, 
we  represent  God,  in  general,  as  at  least  more 
present  in  one  place  than  in  another ;  we  make 
him  in  our  apprehensions  to  resemble  ourselves ; 
and  are  unable  to  conceive  that  he  should  act 
upon  nature,  when  at  a  great  remove,  or  that  he 
^ould  not  be  materially  present,  although  invi- 
sible, wherever  his  power  is  exerted.  We 
therefore  assign  to  him  an  abode,  where  he  is 
at  least  eminently  present 

(a)  He  dwells  in  heaven.  There  he  gives 
the  most  awful  displays  of  his  power,  in  the 
lightnings  and  flying  tempests,  and  thence  he 
tends  down  the  most  visible  marks  of  his  favour 
in  the  light  and  vital  warmth  of  the  sun.  The 
heavens  are  therefore  called  the  palace,  throne,  or 
temple  cf  God;  and  the  earth,  in  contradistinction, 
hiifootslooL  For  this  reason,  the  face  and  hands 
were  directed  heavenwards  in  prayer,  and  the 
temples  and  altars  of  God  were  built  upon 
mountains  and  hills.  What  is  intended  by  these 
figurative  representations  may  be  literary  ex- 


pressed af\er  the  example  which  is  given  even 
in  the  scriptures,  by  the  phrase,  God  ts  exalted 
over  all.  We  sometimes  find  the  phrase,  he  dwells 
on  high,  instead  of  the  phrase,  he  dwells  in  hea- 
ven.    Vide  Psalm  cxv.  3;  Job,  xvi.  19. 

(b)  He  dwells  in  his  temple,  which  is  some- 
times called  his  dwelling^laee.  The  Jews  be- 
lieved that  prayer  offered  there,  where  they  sup- 
posed God  to  be  specially  present  among  his 
worshippers,  would  be  more  certainly  heard 
than  when  offered  elsewhere;  and  they  there- 
fore turned  their  faces  and  hands  thitherward 
when  absent  from  Jerusalem.  They  represent-  | 
ed  God  as  sitting  on  a  throne  above  the  ark  of  1 
the  covenant,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  its  lid.  I 
This  representation,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  doubtless  believed  literally  by  some  of  the 
Jews.  The  prophets,  however,  improved  every 
opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  raise  their 
thoughts  above  the  mere  sensible  representation, 
and  to  connect  with  these  figures  those  just  and 
worthy  apprehensions  of  God  which  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  At  the  consecration  of  the 
temple,  (1  Kings,  viii.  27,)  Solomon  inquires, 
<»  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  1  Be- 
hold the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I 
have  builded  !"  Cf.  Is.  Ixvi.  1,  and  Acts,  xvii. 
24,  ovx  iv  ;^fipo7Coii^o((  i^aot;  xatoixil.  Even 
Homer  appears  to  have  had  some  just  views  of 
the  presence  of  God.  In  II.  xvi.  515,  Glaucus 
thus  addresses  Apollo : 

KXv^iy  &va(y  Sf  nov  Avxlrff  Iv  niowi  iijftut 
£?()  Jl  ivi  Tpoirr  6v»aoai  ii  o^  ira¥TOi   axoittp. 

The  opinion  of  some  of  the  Jews  that  God 
could  be  rightly  worshipped  only  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  contradicted  by  Christ,  (John,  iv. 
30 — 24,)  originated  partly  from  their  erroneous 
views  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  partly  from 
that  prejudice  so  dishonourable  to  him,  that  they 
alone  had  any  title  to  his  love  and  favour. 

3.  He  approaches  his  people,  or  withdraws 
from  them.  These  also  are  figurative  expres- 
sions, adapted  to  popular  discourse.  When  they 
wished  to  describe  God  as  knowing  anything 
perfectly,  they  said,  he  drew  near,  and  closely  in- 
speeted  it.  The  representation  that  God  draws 
near  to  any  one,  or  dwells  with  him,  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  support,  love,  and  special 
favour  of  God,  Psalm  xci.  15 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  20 ; 
John,  xiv.  23,  24.  It  likewise  denotes  the 
hearing  of  prayer,  Matt,  xviii.  20.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  God  is  said  to  withdraw  from 
his  people,  and  to  be  far  off,  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  withholds  his  assistance  and  support, 
and  leaves  them  helpless.  Cf.  s.  22,  ad  finem, 
and  Morus,  p.  52,  note  4.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  51, 
seq.  6.  14. 
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>     SECTION   XXIV. 

THK  WISDOM  OF  OOD. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine. 

This  attribute  of  God,  as  well  as  his  omni- 
preseDce,  stands  in  the  closet  connexion  with 
his  omniscience,  and  can  be  directly  derived 
from  it.  The  omniscience  of  God  implies  that 
he  possesses  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nexion of  all  things,  and  therefore  of  their  rela- 
tions as  means  and  ends^  and  this  knowledge  is 
commonly  called  wisdom.  And  because  God  pos- 
sesses the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  this  kind 
he  is  said  to  possess  supreme  wisdom.  He  is  ac- 
cordingly styled  by  PauU  (I  Tim.  i.  17),  iiovo^ 
00^0;,  the  all-wise^  sapientiasimus ;  cf.  Jude,  v. 
25.  The  wisdom  of  God  implies  two  thingrs : — 
1.  God  proposes  to  himself  the  best  ends 
(fines,  consilia.)  The  question  is  here  asked, 
what  is  the  end  of  God  in  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  world  1  The  earlier  theologians 
generally  assign  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God  as 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  and  refer  to  the 
texts  which  speak  of  him  as  doing  everything 
for  his  own  glory — i.  e.,  that  it  might  be  seen 
and  acknowledged.  And  we  may  say,  indeed, 
that  in  relation  to  men  and  other  rational  beings, 
who  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  God, 
this  in  one  end  of  the  creation.  But  glory,  in 
itself  considered,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the 
sole,  universal  end,  for  which  the  world  exists. 
For  God  himself  can  be  in  nothing  dependent 
on  the  glory  which  others  ascribe  to  him,  nor 
can  he  receive  any  increase  of  honour  from  their 
praises.  Other  theologians,  therefore,  say  that 
the  welfare  of  men  was  the  object  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  This  may  be  true,  if  it 
is  not  understood  to  mean  that  God  created 
everything  solely  for  this  object.  It  were  judg- 
ing very  proudly  concerning  ourselves  and  very 
poorly  concerning  God  to  suppose  that  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  no  other  object  than  this,  and 
had  created  everything  for  our  sake  who  consti- 
tute so  small  a  part  of  the  boundless  universe. 
We  prefer  the  following  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion :  The  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  to  impart  to  all  his  creatures  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  they  are  severally  suscepti- 
ble; in  accomplishing  this  end  he  employs  the 
most  suitable  means,  and  thus  displays  before 
our  eyes  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  in  the 
scriptures,  he  made  everything  for  his  own  glory. 
We  should  learn  the  majesty  and  glorious  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator  from  the  creatures  of  his 
hand.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  moral 
beings  like  ourselves.  Vide  Psalm  xix.,  et 
alibi.  Cf.  8.  18,  I.  Note.  Also  s.  48,  IV. 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  371.  Bretschneidcr,  Hand- 
buc/i,  band*  L  8.  584* 


2.  He  chooses  the  best  meant  (media,  instni« 
menta)  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  He 
not  only  knows,  as  omniscient,  what  the  best 
means  are,  but  is  able,  as  omnipotent,  to  employ 
them.  In  the  choice  of  means  he  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, since  he  is  omniscient,  and  conseqaently 
infallible.  Hence  he  will  never  choose  unsuit*' 
able,  ineffective,  or  injurious  means;  nor  will 
he  employ  means  which  are  superfluous,  or 
more  than  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
his  object  in  the  shortest  way.  To  suppose  this 
would  be  to  impeach  his  omniscianoe.  This  is 
sometimes  expressed  as  followi :  God  acts  by 
the  rule  of  economy,  (ex  lege  asconomi«;)  Deum 
ire  via  brevissimd;  according  to  the  axiom: 
Quad  fori  potest  per  pauea,  non  d^t  fori  per 
plura.  That  God  acts  upon  this  maxim,  both 
in  the  material  and  moral  world,  we  see  from 
innumerable  observations.  But  since  we  ate 
unable  to  survey  the  whole  system  of  things  we 
cannot  and  should  not  presume  to  decide  in 
given  cases  what  might  be  the  shortest  way  and 
what  might  be  the  best  means  for  attaining  the 
divine  ends.  Many  things  appear  to  us  useless, 
unsuitable,  or  superfluous.  The  observation  of 
Paul,  (1  Corinthians,  i.  25,)  that  even  those 
actions  and  works  of  God  which  appear  to  us 
foolish  and  unwise  far  surpass  all  human  wis- 
dom is  abundantly  confirmed  both  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  world.  Vide  Reimarus,  Abhand- 
luncren  uber  die  Wahrheiten  der  naturlichen 
lieligion,  s.  20G ;  and  Jacobi,  Betrachtungen 
uber  die  weisen  Absichten  Gottes,  4  thle.  HancH 
ver,  1705,  8vo.  The  science  in  which  the  ends 
and  objects  of  God  are  investigrated  is  called 
teleology.     Vide  s.  15,  68,  ad  finem. 

XL  Scriptural  Representations. 

The  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  God  is  in  a 
high  degree  practical.  It  is  calculated  to  inspire 
our  hearts  witli  pious,  thankful,  and  reverential 
feelings  towards  God.  It  offers  to  us  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  consolation  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  our  cares  and  sufferings,  and  is  thert- 
fore  frequently  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writeia. 
The  most  important  texts  relating  to  this  attii- 
bute  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  The  texts  which  treat  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  derived  from  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  the  physical  world.  These 
are.  Psalm  civ.,  especially  ver.  24;  Prov.  iii. 
19,  seq.;  Is.  xl.  13,  seq. ;  also  Prov.  viiL 
22 — 30,  where  the  wisdom  of  God  is  personi- 
fied, and  in  which  Solomon  bestows  upon  it  all 
possible  praises,  and  shews  that  it  is  that  attri- 
bute by  which  God  so  especially  glorifies  him- 
self in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world.  In  the  preceding  and  succeeding  con- 
text he  describes  folly  and  ignorance  by  way  of 
contrast. 

2.  The  texts  which  treat  of  the  wisdom  of 
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God  as  displayed  in  the  yarioas  institutions  of 
the  moral  world,  especially  those  which  he  has 
established  to  promote  the  moral  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race.    For  moral  per- 
fection, and  the  happiness  which  stands  in  an 
immediate  connexion  with  it,  are  the  ultimate 
destination  of  men  and  of  all  moral  creatures. 
Hie  writers  of  the  New  Testament  especially 
lore  to  dwell  upon  these  great  plans  of  God. 
Christ  says,  (Matt.  xi.  19,)  ^  0o^a  (Ofov)  idc- 
xtuti^  aatb  tutp  tixvoty  awtf^§-^.  e.,  the  wisdom 
of  God  (as  displayed  in  the  calling  and  prepare- 
tioD  of  teaeboSf  and  in  the  publication  of  their 
doctrines)  !•  spproyed  by  all  the  wise.    Paul 
says  the  same  lespeeting  the  wisdom  of  God  as 
displayed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  so  generally 
eondemned  at  that  time,  I  Cor.  i.  ii.    Those 
▼ery  doctrines  which  appeared  the  most  reyolt- 
ing  to  Jews  and  heathen  contained,  in  his 
Tiew,  the  ^rreatest  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
He  calls  the  doctrine  of  redemption  oo^Ja,  by 
vay  of  eminence,  (1  Cor.  1.  25,  seq.  coll.  Rom. 
XL  33 ;}  although  it  appeared  foolishness  to  men. 
Moms,  p.  47,  note  7.    A  taste  for  these  moral 
tobjects,  and  a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  provisions  he  has  made  for  the  moral 
ifflprorement  and  for  the  recoyery  of  our  race, 
is,  as  it  were,  the  test  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  degree  of  moral  improvement  to  which 
toy  one  has  attained.    He  who  has  no  taste  for 
these  objects  has  made  as  yet  but  little  pro- 
gress; for  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  most 
pure  snd  perfect  of  the  moral  creatures  of  God 
— Hhe  angels  in  heaven,  admire  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  men, 
lod  ponder  them  with  delight,  and  inquire  into 
them  with  earnestness,  Ephes.  iii.  10;  1  Pet. 
i.  13.    In  Col.  ii.  3,  Panl  says  that  in  this  plan 
lie  concealed  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

NoUd — ^The  Hebrew  osn,  and  the  Greek  ao^^, 
lignified  originally,  skijful,  expert,  and  were 
ipplied  especially  to  artificers ;  cf.  Ex.  xxxi.  3 ; 
Homer.  II.  xv.  412.  They  signified,  seconda- 
ifly,  able  and  knowing  in  any  way.  Thus 
BTsn are  doeiit  Ik^cl.  i.  18;  Is.  xix.  II ;  1  Cor. 
L  :3^,  (jtov  00^;  itov  ypofifia^ivi*')  They  came 
{ladaally  to  have  that  more  general  significa- 
iioa  which  belongs  to  them  in  all  the  ancient 
bsgnages*  The  same  is  true  of  the  correspond- 
ing sobstantiyes  nDsrn,  and  oo^la. 

SECTION  XXV. 

OmODUCTORT    REMARKS    RB8PCCT1NO  THX    NA- 
TVRt  AND  PBRrBCTI05S  OF  THE  DlVUfE  WILL. 

I.  What  ii  meant  by  the  WillofGod. 

We  dertve  oar  notions  and  expressions  re- 
•peeting  this  divine  attribute,  as  well  as  the 


rejecting  here,  as  before,  all  imperfection. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  God.  Vide  s.  18,  ad  finem. 
Now  we  ascribe  to  the  human  soul  two  powers, 
or  rather,  a  twofold  modification  and  exercise  of 
its  power — viz.,  thinking  and  choosing,  or  inlel- 
ligenee  and  will.  And  we  call  the  attributes  of 
God  which  are  analogous  to  these  by  the  same 
name.  Of  the  underetanding  of  God,  and  of 
the  attributes  in  which  it  is  principally  deve- 
loped, we  have  before  treated.  We  now  come 
to  speak  of  the  divine  M^ill,  and  tlie  attributes 
which  belong  to  it.  The  will  with  us  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  understanding.  We  are  said 
to  will,  when  we  feel  an  inclination  for  any- 
thing which  appears  agreeable,  and  disinclina- 
tion for  anything  which  appears  disagrcfable. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  God.  What  the  will 
either  of  men  or  of  God  is,  must  be  learned 
from  its  effects,  or  by  the  actions. 

The  following  words  are  used  in  the  Bible  to 
designate  the  will  of  God.  'sen  and  the  sub- 
stantive  :son;  also  nsn,  and  the  substantive  m"i. 
The  former  words  are  translated  in  the  Septua- 
gint  by  ^ixta,  |3ovXo^at,  ^tXr^fia,  /3ot'>.i;«  and  the 
latter  by  ivboxtlv  and  cvdoxia.  -  The  last  word 
often  denotes  the  sovereignty,  or  rather,  the 
freedom  of  the  divine  will  (rn-p  ]«^.)  These 
are  the  senses,  therefore,  in  which  these  words 
are  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the 
writere  of  the  New  Testament.  Cf.  Ephes.  i. 
11 ;  Ps.  cxv.  3.  These  words,  moreover,  often 
designate  the  thing  itself  which  God  reveals  as 
his  will,  or  which  he  commands  by  his  pre- 
cepts; as,  yfyj;^rw  to  ^(%r^fAd  aov,  Luke,  xi.  2. 
Cf.  Ephes.  V.  17  ;  Romans,  xii.  2.  BovXr;  0tov 
(mm  Item,  Is.  liii.  10,)  means  the  decree  of  God, 
or  his  plan  for  the  good  of  men ;  and  so  denotes, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  dispensation  nf  grace 
through  Christ,  Acts,  xx.  27,  coll.  ver.  20.  Con- 
nected with  this,  there  is  one  more  signification 
of  these  words,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
When  the  verbs  volendi  and  eligendi  are  con- 
strued, in  Hebrew  with  a,  or  in  Greek  with  iv 
or  eij,  (as  D  3  son  or  nra,  and  ix^oxilv  iv  rm,) 
they  signify,  to  he  well-disposed  towards  any  one, 
to  love  him,  to  shew  him  favour  ,•  i.  q.,  bene  cupere, 
telle,  to  wish  wellf  also,  to  like  to  do  anything; 
in  short,  i.  q.,  ^txdv.  Indeed,  the  latter  word 
is  used  in  Luke,  xx.  46,  instead  of^iuiv,  which 
occure  in  the  parallel  text,  Mark,  xii.  38.  The 
same  meaning,  to  love,  to  have  pleasure  in  a  thing, 
belongs  also  to  ^iuiv  with  the  accusative.  Matt, 
xxvii.  43.  Hence  ^ixr^/ia,  jSovXiJ,  tvboxla,  often 
signify  the  gracious  will  of  God,  his  benevolence^ 
the  proofs  which  he  gives  us  of  his  friendship, 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  Divine 

Decrees, 
The  will  of  God  that  anything  exterior  to  Kvmr- 


olheis,  ftooi  what  we  know  of  the  human  soul ;  I  self  should  take  place,  \a  caWed  Vua  ^oXensivGar 
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tion,  or  decree.  Moms,  p.  51,  note.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  will  are  as  many  and  yarious 
as  the  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Cf.  s. 
22, 1.  For  God,  like  all  rational  beings,  chooses 
only  such  things  as  are  perceived  by  his  under- 
standing to  be  good.  His  will,  therefore,  as  well 
as  1  hat  of  others,  depends  always  upon  his  know- 
ledge. And  he  chooses  or  rejects,  as  the  objects 
which  are  presented  to  his  mind  appear  in  his 
judgment  desirable  or  otherwise.  Since  now 
his  knowledge  is  the  most  perfect,  his  will  must 
be  the  best. 

God  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Bible  as 
favourably  inclined  towards  all  men,  and  as  de- 
siring their  happiness.  But  in  some  passages 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  welfare  of  some  men,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  condemnation.  Now,  many  things  which 
I  we,  in  our  philosophical  style,  should  say  took 
.  place  under  the  divine  permission,  or  with  the 
distant  concurrence  of  his  will,  were  ascribed 
■  by  the  ancient  world  to  the  immediate  agency 
and  express  decree  of  God.  Traces  of  this  com- 
i  mon  opinion  appear  in  Homer  and  other  ancient 
\  writers.  Passages  occur  which  exhibit  the  most 
exalted  and  worthy  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
w*iile  other  passages  ascribe  to  him  the  design- 
ing and  performance  of  such  actions  as  are  in- 
consistent with  his  perfections.  Those  of  the 
latter  kind,  which  occur  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
being  taken  by  themselves,  and  considered  by 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  this  ancient 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  were  made  to 
contain  a  sense  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  original  writers.  This  mistake  gave  rise  to 
the  vehement  controversies  respecting /?rci/M/t- 
fuUion^  which  continued  in  the  Romish  church 
from  the  fiflh  even  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  raged  with  great  violence  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  especially 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  progress 
of  these  controversies  it  was  found  convenient, 
in  order  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
these  texts,  and  to  render  the  whole  subject  more 
intelligible,  to  introduce  various  divisions  into 
the  divine  will.  The  following  are  the  most 
common : — 

1.  Anteccdens  zxiA  consequens.  Voluntas  anie- 
cedens  is  also  called  prima^  or  primitiva ;  and 
voluntas  conscquens  is  called  secunda^Jina!t\  or 
dterdoria.  This  division  is  very  ancient,  and 
occurs  not  only  in  John  of  Damascus,  in  the 
eighth  century,  (since  whose  time  it  has  been 
always  preserved  by  the  schoolmen,)  but  even 
in  Chrysostom,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  ^ixj^ua  ftpCttov  and  6fvf  fpov, 
ftpof^v^tvov  and  tTtofifvovj  (Homel,  I.,  in 
Ephes.,)  and  who  is  said  by  Semler  to  have  de- 
rived it  from  Plato.  This  division  is  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  human  mind.  We  pos- 
Mess  a  certain  original  bias,  or  impulse,  which, 


as  long  as  it  is  not  directed  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject, is  called  voluntas  anteeedens  animi  humani  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  directed  to  definite  objects, 
is  called  voluntas  eonseqtuns.  Thus  love  mud 
hate,  while  not  directed  to  particular  objects, 
belong  to  the  former;  when  so  directed,  to  the 
latter.  If  we  apply  this  to  God,  we  say  that  he 
wills  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  all  his 
creatures  by  his  voluntas  anteeedens  f  and  that 
he  makes  application  of  this  general  will  to 
particular  objects,  by  bis  voluntas  eonsequens. 
Now  when  God  bestows  upon  any  individual 
all  the  good  of  which  he  is  susceptible,  he  is 
said  to  treat  him  according  to  his  consequent  or 
deternUninfr  will.  This  voluntas  consequens  is 
therefore  principally  exhibited  in  the  decrees  of 
God.  These  two  volitions  thus  often  differ  io 
their  results,  although  they  do  not  clash  among 
themselves ;  although  there  may  be  succession 
in  the  objects  of  the  divine  will,  there  can  be  no 
succession  in  his  will  itself;  for  as  God  knows, 
so  he  wills  everything  instantaneously.  Now, 
if  I  say  God  wills  to  make  all  men  happy,  (1 
Tim.  ii.  4,)  this  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  the  voluntas  anteeedens  Dei — the  end  or 
object  of  God  ;  but  if  I  add  the  distinction,  that 
he  actually  bestows  tliis  happiness  only  on  the 
pious,  they  alone  being  susceptible  of  it,  (Mark, 
xvi.  16,)  this  is  the  voluntas  eonsequens,  God, 
then,  ex  voluntate  anieetdente^  wills  the  happiness 
of  all  men,  without  exception;  but,  ex  voluntate 
consequente,  ho  wills  the  condemnation  of  the 
wicked. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  division 
we  would  say,  that  so  far  as  it  helps  us  to  under^ 
stand  and  express  many  things  relating  to  the 
attributes,  decrees,  and  providence  of  God,  it 
may  be  allowed,  if  what  is  intended  by  it  be 
considered,  and  not  the  form  of  expression. 
For  tlie  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  very 
inconvenient,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  succes> 
sion  and  mutability  in  the  divine  decrees. 
Literally  understood  it  involves  a  contradiction; 
for  God  never,  in  fact,  willed  a  thing  which  he 
is  said  to  have  willed  antecedenter^  but  which 
has  never  taken  place  consequenter  f  since  he  hss 
no  ends  which  he  does  not  attain.  This  lan- 
guage must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  represent 
this  thing  as  it  appears  to  us.  Vide  Tollner, 
Vermischte  Aufsatze,  Samml.  II.,  No.  I.  Kaon 
Gott  Endzwecke  haben,  die  er  nicht  erreichtt 

2.  Voluntas  absoluta,  and  ennditionata  or  orH' 
nata.  This  division  relates  principally  to  the 
will  of  God  in  regard  to  moral  beings.  He  ii 
said  to  will  absolutely  when  he  determines  any^ 
thing  without  connecting  it  with  a  conditioa, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  having  n* 
spect  to  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings.  ThoSi 
for  example,  he  frequently  allots  the  external 
condition  of  particular  men,  or  of  whole  nationiy 
without  reference  to  their  moral  worth.    Vide 
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Rom.  ix.  On  the  other  hand  he  wills  condition' 
dfy  when  he  determines  anything  on  certain 
eonditionsy  or  in  respect  to  the  free  actions  of 
moral  beingrs.  Thus  he  declares  i  ftiativaoi 
fluSHJocr cu*  o  5'  flbcMff  i;a(H  xataxpi^r^'seTfu,  Mark, 
xn.  16.  When  the  annexed  condition  is  ful- 
filled on  our  partf  and  the  will  of  God  thus  ac- 
complished, his  will  is  said  to  be  effieaeiotu 
(efficaz);  when  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  thing  falls  out  differently  from  what 
God  appeared  to  have  designed,  his  will  is  said 
to  be  tneffeelual  (non  efficax.)  Here  again  the 
language  employed  is  rery  inconvenient;  for 
God  always  willed  that  which  he  foresaw  would 
take  place,  and  never  willed  that  which  he  fore- 
saw would  not  take  place.  Many  other  divi- 
sions have  heen  adopted  by  theologians,  to  all 
of  which  the  remarks  made  at  the  close  of  the 
firat  division  may  be  applied.  Vido  Morus,  p. 
47,  8.  11,  p.  51,  8.  13,  note. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

or  THE  FREEDOM,  IM>IUTABIL1TT,  AND  EFF1CAC7 
OF  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

L  The  Freedom  of  the  Divine  Will, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Ihe  freedom  of  the  di- 
vine will  (libertas  voluntatis,  arhitrium  Dei), 
and  why  is  this  attribute  ascribed  to  God  1 

To  ns  in  our  present  circumstances,  as  related 
lo  the  two  spheres  of  sense  and  spirit,  this  sub- 
ject is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  To  in- 
vestigate and  remove  these  difficnlties  is  not, 
however,  so  much  the  province  of  theology  as 
of  philosophy.  The  latter  has  of  late  done  much 
towards  clearing  up  the  ground,  by  the  inqui- 
ries instituted  in  the  critical  school.  If  by  free- 
dom is  meant  a  power  of  choosing  between  dif- 
ferent objects  presented  to  the  mind,  without 
any  motive  for  the  choice  of  one  rather  than  an- 
other, then  the  will  of  God  is  not  free.  But 
fr^om  is  not  such  a  power,  and  to  act  in  this 
way  is  not  to  act/ree/y  but  arbitrarily,  pro  lubitu, 
arbitrio,  ut  Miet  pro  ratione  voluntas ;  and  to  sup- 
pose this  of  God  is  to  ascribe  to  him  the  greatest 
imperfection,  and  to  transform  him  into  a  fearful 
tyrant,  who  pardons  or  condemns  without  reason, 
utd  may  thus  make  the  pious  eternally  misera- 
ble, and  the  wicked  eternally  happy.  The 
freedom  of  a  moral  being  consists  rather  in  his 
being  able  to  choose  and  to  act  aeeordint^  to  his 
Rfurg,  without  being  forced  to  do  otherwise, 
either  from  an  internal  or  external  necessity; 
but  he  cannot  choose  without  having  a  motive 
for  his  choice.  For  every  act  of  the  will  in  a 
moral  being  there  must  be  some  ground,  and 
this  groond  is  to  be  sought  in  the  understanding. 
The  undefBtmnding  discerns  what  is  good  and 
bad ;  this  knowledge  awakens  affection  or  aver- 
uon;  thill  in  ita  tarn,  moves  the  will  to  elect  or 


reject;  and  the  will  then  determines  itself  to  act 
accordingly.  Whenever,  then,  any  one  has 
chosen  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  under^ 
standing,  without  feeling  compulsion  from  with- 
in or  from  without,  he  has  willed  freely ;  and  if 
under  the  same  circumstances  he  has  acted,  he 
has  then  acted  freely.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  has  been  compelled  to  choose  or  to  act 
by  passions  from  within,  or  by  unconquerable 
difficulties  or  irresistible  power  from  without, 
he  has  not  willed  or  acted /rff/y. 

Freedom  of  will  and  action,  thus  explained, 
must  necessarily  and  in  the  highest  dcrrrec  be- 
long to  God,  as  a  pure  moral  being;  in  ^uch  a 
manner,  however,  as  not  to  imply  any  succession 
of  acts  in  his  mind,  s.  25.  This  freedom  must 
be  ascribed  to  him,  (I)  hecaus«{  he  is  2l spiritual 
being,  and  possessed  of  the  purest  moral  will. 
Vide  8.  19.  Wo  regard  it  as  llie  gn?atest  per- 
fection that  we  and  other  moral  beingrs  are  able 
to  choose  and  act  freely,  and  as  the  greatest  im- 
perfection to  he  compelled  to  choice  and  action 
either  from  within  or  from  without.  We  thpre- 
forc  justly  conclude,  via  cminentiir,  that  ii'<d 
must  choose  and  act  with  the  highest  defrn^e  of 
freedom.  (2)  Because  he  is  perfectly  indc' 
pendent,  which  he  could  not  be  without  freedom. 
Tiiroughout  the  sphere  of  sense  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity prevails ;  but  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom.  In  the  former,  everything  is 
limited,  conditioned,  and  subjected  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  time  and  space ;  but  ever}*thing  in  the 
latter  is  unlimited,  free,  and  independent  of  time 
and  space.  Of  this  moral  world  we  ourselves 
are  members  in  the  better  portion  of  our  nature, 
and  as  such  we  are  possessed  of  freedom  and 
are  capable  of  understanding  what  it  is,  although 
our  connexion  with  the  bodily  world  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  not  only  to  exercise  it,  but  even 
to  obtain  any  clear  conception  of  its  nature. 
(3)  Because  he  is  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
wise  ruler  of  the  world,  which  character  he  could 
not  sustain  unless  he  were  possessed  of  freedom. 
He  has  so  constituted  and  ordered  the  world 
that  none  of  his  creatures  are  able  to  disturb  or 
destroy  it  with  all  their  skill  or  power.  Cf, 
what  was  said  respecting  the  omnipotence  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  s.  21,  24. 

Against  this  view  of  the  subject  the  objection 
has  sometimes  been  made,  that  God  never  can 
act  otherwise  than  from  a  regard  to  the  ends 
which  he  has  in  view,  and  can  only  choose  what 
is  the  best;  that  he  thus  acts  and  chooses  neeea* 
sarily,  and  that  necessity  therefore  must  be 
predicated  of  him  instead  of  freedom.  But  there 
is  a  fallacy  in  this  argument,  arising  from  the 
improper  use  of  words.  That  is  here  supposed 
to  be  necessary  which  has  its  ground  in  the  es- 
sential and  infallible  knowledge  of  God.  He, 
like  every  other  rational  spirit,  chooses  only 
what  his  undeistanding  «ic\Liicni\^^<&^  "^^  ^t;xA. 
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Since  now  his  understanding  is  infallible,  and 
he  sees  every tbingr  as  it  actually  is,  his  choice 
is  called  necessary,  and  not  at  all  because  it  re- 
sults from  any  compulsion.  The  human  under- 
standinor  is  subject  to  mistake,  and  our  choice 
is  frequently  free  only  in  appearance ;  but  always 
to  will  and  to  do  that  which  the  understanding 
discerns  as  best  is  the  highest  degree  of  freedom 
in  a  moral  being. 

2.  The  dfxtrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will. 

This  rests  upon  the  principles  above  stated, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  espe- 
cially as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  with 
which  God  bestows  or  withholds  his  favours. 
In  the  ancient  languages,  however,  there  were 
no  definite  terms  answering  to  the  pure  idea  of 
freedom ;  and  if  there  had  been  such  terms  in- 
vented for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
they  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  popular  in- 
struction. But  they  had  not  learned,  at  that 
early  period,  to  discriminate  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy between  their  ideas,  and  they  therefore 
often  employed  words  which  indicate  caprice  to 
express  Uie  idea  of  freedom.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  just  conceptions  on  this  subject  are 
found  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  although  they 
are  expressed  in  popular  rather  than  in  philoso- 
phical language.  So,  when  God  is  said  in  the 
Bible  to  bestow  blessings  when  he  will,  and  to 
be  severe  when  he  will,  the  meaning  is,  not  that 
he  acts  like  a  tyrant,  in  passion,  or  according  to 
blind  caprice,  but  that  he  does  that  which  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  he  sees  to  be  best.  Thus  1  Cor. 
xii.  11;  Isaiah,  xlv.  9,  10.  We  regard  human 
rulers  as  happy  on  account  of  the  great  freedom 
they  possess,  and  their  independence  of  external 
control ;  they  possess  the  right  of  pardoning,  of 
condemning,  &c.  Now  the  popular  language 
of  the  Bible  ascribes  to  God  this  unlimited  use 
of  freedom,  which  we  consider  as  the  prerogative 
of  earthly  princes  and  rulers.  But  this  language 
must  be  inti?rpreted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
volve those  imperfections  which  belong  only  to 
men.  From  this  language  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  when  God  pardons  or  condemns  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  he  acts,  as  human  rulers 
often  do,  from  passion  or  caprice ;  for  there  is  no 
true  freedom  where  the  will  is  not  obedient  to 
the  understanding.  When  God,  therefore,  pros- 
pers and  exalts  one  particular  individual  or  a 
whole  nation,  and  afflicts  and  depresses  another, 
in  so  doing  he  acts  freely — i.  e.,  for  wise  reasons, 
though  they  may  be  inscrutable  to  us,  and  not 
from  wilfulness  or  caprice.  But  from  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  see  the  reasons  for  what  God 
does,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that 
he  has  none  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  acts 
in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  as  we  think  we 
nsually  express  ourselves.  The  popular  lan- 
guage,  therefore,  which  aeema  to  affirm  that  God 


decides  and  acts  in  an  arbitrary  manner*  often 
means  no  more  than  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  which  influence  his  decisions  and  con- 
duct. Vide  Moms,  p.  51,  note.  And  in  this 
sense  God's  government,  even  in  the  intelkchud 
and  moral  world,  is  free ;  to  one  people  he  gires 
more  religious  knowledge  and  more  advantages 
for  mental  improvement,  to  another  less ;  and 
what  he  bestows  at  one  time  he  takes  away  at 
another.  Cf.  Ephes.  i.  4 — 14.  To  us  short- 
sighted beings  there  often  appears  to  be  some- 
thing unjust,  contradictory,  and  inexplicable  in 
all  this.  At  such  times  there  is  nothing  mors 
quieting  than  the  firm  conviction  that  God  wills 
and  sets  with  the  most  perfect  freedom — i.  e., 
aoeotding  to  the  views  of  his  understanding,  bj 
wiiieh  he  always  knows  infallibly  what  is  best. 
The  passage  Rom.  ix.  is  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  error  of  the  Jews,  that  God 
preferred  their  nation  to  all  others,  and  looked 
upon  them  with  exclusive  favour.  The  Jews  be- 
lieved that  God  could  not  reject  them,  and  could 
not  transfer  to  others  the  blessings  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Paul  undertakes  to  shew 
that,  on  the  contrary,  God  proceeded  freely  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  benefits ;  that  he  did  not 
govern  himself  by  the  supposed  deserts  or  the 
personal  efforts  of  men ;  and  that  men  could  not 
presume  in  this  matter  to  prescribe  to  him,  or 
to  complain  of  his  government.  Verse  11,  tva 
71  xar  JacXoyjji'  K^>o^fiji^  rov  &iov  /u«»^— i.  e.,  Uie 
will  of  God  (cxXoyi;,  libertas  in  cligendo,  as  Jo- 
sephus  uses  it)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
free,  (Cf.  the  phrase  tvBoxCa  ^fXr^fiaro^,  Eph. 
i.  5,  11,)  Ver.  7,  scq.,  Abraham  had  many  chil- 
dren, but  Isaac  only  received  the  promise.  Ver. 
10,  seq.,  Isaac  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esaa, 
born  at  the  same  time.  God  made  the  posterity 
of  the  one  to  be  subject  to  that  of  the  other. 
From  these  and  other  examples  Paul  now  con- 
cludes, ver.  18,  that  God  ov  ^cXft,  ixttl'  or  6k 
^fXfc,  axXrifivvEi,  (Job,  xxxix.  16.)  Cf.  ver.  15, 
iXfr,fS(a  ov  av  cXsm,  xai  otxretpi^ca  ov  av  OiXfripu* 
quoted  from  Exod.  xxxiii.  19, 1  bestow  bless- 
ings at  pleasure  (pro  lubitu),  on  whomsoever  I 
will,  according  to  my  infallible  wisdom.  Paol 
afterwards,  ver.  22,  mentions  some  reasons  why 
God  frequently  proceeds  in  this  way.  He  does 
so  sometimes,  to  deter  men  from  wickedness,  by 
a  display  of  his  anger,  or  in  some  manner  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good ;  but  should  we  in  any 
case  be  unable  to  discover  these  reasons,  we 
must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  ver. 
20,  21.  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not  trest 
of  the  predestination  of  particular  men  to  happi* 
ness  or  misery  by  an  absolute  decree.  This  pie* 
destination  is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  on  the  part  of 
man.  In  this  passage  Paul  is  speaking  of  the 
general  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  or- 
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daring  of  tne  external  ciicamstances  of  indivi- 
duals and  nationB ;  and  he  says  tliat  in  this  mat- 
ter God  is  not  confined  to  those  rales  by  which 
we  might  think  his  conduct  should  be  regulated. 
He  acts  on  principles  and  maxims  which,  though 
peifiMtl  J  wisOf  are  often  wholly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. Vide  Noesselt,  Opusc.  ad  Inter. 
S.  S. — ^Interpr.  Gramm.  c.  ix.  ep.  ad  Rom. — 
Faae.  1,  p.  135,  seq. 

n.  JmrntUMliii/ of  the  Dhnne  Will 

The  immutability  of  the  will  of  God  results 
fiom  that  of  his  nature;  vide  s.  20,  ad  iinem. 
Since  his  will  it  dwuys  founded  upon  his  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  his  judgment  is  infallible 
with  regard  to  whatever  it  may  relate,  he  eaanot 
be  sappoeed  to  fluctuate  in  his  choice.  The  mn- 
tibiiity  of  the  human  will  is  owing  to  the  nn- 
eeitainty  and  defectiveness  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Bible  often  speaks  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  divine  will.  Psalm  xxxiii.  10,  11,  »<  Je- 
hovah bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to 
Bought;  but  his  counsel  standeth  for  ever.*' 
Ps.  cxix.  69 — 91,  Rom.  xi.  39,  afittafiiXrjta 
zop^fcara  efov.  1  Sam.  XV.  29,  **  He  is  not  a 
man,  that  he  should  repent  ;*'  coll.  s.  20.  When 
therefore  we  meet  with  texts  in  which  God  is 
taid  to  lepent,  (as  Gen.  vi.  7,)  or  in  which  he  is 
Mid  to  have  done  differently  from  his  intentions, 
(atlsa.  zxxviii.  1,  seq. ;  Jonah,  iii.  9,)  we  must 
iaterpret  them  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  per- 
fections; for  Moses  and  the  prophets  well  knew 
ihMlGodwatnotamaih  thai  he  should  repent.  Num. 
xxiii.  19.  These  representations  become  consist- 
tot  when  we  consider  that  whenever  an  event 
oeesrred  otherwise  than  had  been  expected,  or  af- 
Un  took  a  torn,  under  the  divine  government  or 
permission,  different  from  what  had  been  com- 
nooin  human  experience,  then,  in  the  customary 
dialect  of  antiquity,  God  was  said  to  repent  and 
lAer  kis  purpose, 

ni.  Effieaey  of  the  Divine  WiU. 

Whatever  God  wills,  that  he  can  accomplish ; 
Hd  his  power  has  no  limitations.  And  this  is 
^  omnipotence,  which,  as  a  necessary  attribute 
^the  divine  nature,  was  considered  in  s.  21. 

SECTION  xxvn. 

SUmiAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES 
or  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

1.  Wb  ascribe  truth  or  veracity  to  God,  so  far 
%•  whatever  he  reveals  or  declares,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  trae  and  certain,  s.  28. 

9.  We  ascribe  goodness  or  benevolenu  to  God, 
so  £u  as  be  is  disposed  to  bestow  upon  his  crea- 
tnres  all  that  happiness  of  which  they  are  sus- 
eeptible;  s.88. 

3.  We  ascribe  hoHneu  to  God,  so  far  as  he 
all  moral  perfections,  and  conseqnent- 
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ly  loves  what  is  good,  and  hates  what  is  evil ; 
s.  29. 

4.  We  ^Bciihe  justice  to  God,  so  far  as  he  ex- 
hibits his  love  of  goodness  and  hatred  of  wick- 
edness, in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures;  s. 
30,  31. 

Note, — Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodic^e,  (p.  ii.  s. 
151,)  considers  the  holiness  of  God  as  nothing 
else  than  his  supreme  goodness,  or  benevolence. 
In  the  same  manner  he  explains  the  justice  of 
God,  and  in  this  respect  is  followed  by  Wolf, 
Baumgarten,  Eberhard,  and  many  other  modem 
philosophers  and  theologians,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Wol  f.  The  last-men- 
tioned writer,  following  the  example  of  Leib- 
nitz, defines  the  justice  of  God,  henignitas  ad 
leges  sapientia  temperata ;  others  define  it  still 
more  briefly,  the  relative  goodness  of  God. 

These  philosophers  were  led  thus  to  refine 
upon  the  idea  of  justice,  by  the  desire  to  obviate 
the  objections  to  which  the  common  idea  of  it 
appeared  to  be  exposed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  which  they  afiSrm,  that  the  goodness 
of  God  is  relative;  and  whenever  we  speak  of 
the  divine  holiness  or  justice,  we  must  proceed 
on  the  principle,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is 
always  directed  by  his  wisdom,  and  is  always 
and  wholly  relative,  since  he  bestows  blessings 
upon  his  creatures  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
susceptibility  for  receiving  them.  But  while 
this  is  true,  the  definition  of  divine  justice  given 
by  Leibnitz  is  not,  considered  as  a  definition, 
sufficiently  precise  and  accurate,  as  Kant  has 
shewn.  Without  going  at  large  into  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  urged  against  it,  it  will  be 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  sufiSciently  intelligible, 
and  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  at  least  in 
popular  instruction ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  does  not  exhibit  the  common  idea  con- 
nected with  this  term,  which  is  of  itself  proof 
enough  that  it  is  not  just  as  a  definition.  We 
feel  at  once,  on  hearing  this  definition,  that  there 
is  something  wanting  to  complete  the  idea. 
When  we  are  contemplating  the  nature  of  God, 
we  consider  it,  after  the  analogy  of  human  be- 
ings, as  different  according  to  the  different  ob^ 
jeets  about  which  it  is  employed.  On  this  com- 
mon mode  of  conception  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage is  built,  and  in  conformity  with  this  usage 
we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  good- 
ness, holiness,  and  justice  of  God,  especially  as 
the  scripture  follows  this  common  usage.  Now 
the  object  of  the  holiness  of  God  is,  general,  uni- 
versal  goodi  of  his  justice  and  benevolence,  the 
welfare  cf  his  creatures.  We  here  see  how 
closely  connected  these  ideas  are,  and  wha  in- 
duced Leibnitz  to  define  them  as  he  did.  But, 
following  the  general  usage,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing distinction  in  the  employment  of  these 
terms :  one  is  called  good  ot  benevolent  viVq  Sa 
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inclined  to  benefit  another,  qui  bene  eupit,  vuU; 
one  is  called  holy^  in  respect  to  the  purity  and 
blamelessness  of  his  ditposition^ — one  who  loves 
what  is  good,  and  hates  what  is  evil,  qui  reete, 
untiU  aaneiu*  at ,-  just,  who  acts  according  to 
this  disposition,  qui  reete  agit^  and  who  there- 
fore actively  exhibits  his  pleasure  in  what  is 
good,  and  displeasure  at  what  is  evil.  But 
since  God  has  no  other  end  but  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  he  acts,  even  when  he 
proceeds  with  justice^  at  the  same  time  benevo' 
kfUly  {  and  even  those  things  which  we  call  evib 
'  and  punishments^  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
*  affect  us,  are  only  so  many  results  and  proofs 
of  the  divine  goodness,  as  we  shall  shew  here- 
after. 

SECTION  XXVIII. 

or  THE  VKRACITT  AND  THE  OOODNBSS  OJ  OOD. 

L  The  TnUh  or  Veraaiy  of  God, 

This  attribute  of  God  is  sometimes  divided 
into  metaphysical  (interna)  and  moral  (externa). 
By  the  former  is  meant  merely  that  he  is  the 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  false,  imaginary  dei- 
ties ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  called  rr^  Sk,  p^ix  Sh, 
Is.  xlv.  21 ;  0f6j  dxjj^troj,  1  John,  v.  20;  John, 
xvii.  3.  But  we  here  speak  of  the  truth  of  God 
in  the  moral  sense ;  and  by  this  is  meant  that  he 
is  true  in  all  which  he  declares  or  reveals,  and 
that  he  does  not  alter  from  what  he  has  once 
spoken ;  ai^vpatov  -^^vnars^cu  Qsov,  says  Paul, 
Heb.  vi.  18.  This  attribute  is  also  designated 
in  the  Bible  by  the  words  nw,  nj^sx,  p-«T,  ir% 
dxif^fia*  and  opposed  to  it  is  falsehood,  varia- 
bleness in  speech,  trustlessness,  npe^,  loc*,  nc'^r, 
4«v8o;,  X.  t.  X.    This  attribute  implies, 

1.  That  the  instruction  which  God  mves  us 
contains  no  untruths  or  contradictions.  Hence 
it  is  called  in  the  scriptures,  xar  i^oxr;v,  pr«<, 
dxi^ta*  and  Christ  says,  John,  xvii.  17,  o  Xoyo; 
6  aoioXrl^tdhtt,    Cf.  Ps.  xix.  8 ;  cxix.  75, 138. 

3.  That  all  the  divine  promises  and  commi- 
nations  are  sure,  and  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out fail.  Since  the  will  of  God  is  immutable^ 
(s.  26,  No.  II.),  whatever  he  has  once  an- 
nounced as  his  will  must  inevitably  take  place. 
So  far  as  he  fulfils  his  promise  or  threatening, 
he  is  called  fti^fof,  tdn3,  and  truth  pdk,  ruisw, 
ftt(Tfi(,  is  ascribed  to  him.  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  **The 
promise  of  the  Lord  is  faithful,  and  everything 
which  he  does  is  truth"  2  Cor.  i.  18,  yttcyrojo 
etoit  and  ver.  20,  **  the  divine  promises  which 
are  given  through  Jesus  Christ  {iv  avi'9,  sc. 
"Xptat^i  ver.  19),  are  to  rai,  xai  to  o/xijy— i.  c.« 
firm,  sure,  HCoti^  0f  oti  is  opposed  to  the  aHt<stia 
dUf^pM^oy,  Rom.  iii.  3.  An  important  passage 
in  this  connexion  is  found  in  Ps.  cxix.  89 — ^9i. 
This  passage  contains  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  the  divine  promise,  and  the  immutability  of 


the  divine  laws  drawn  from  a  eompariaon  ol 
them  with  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  Son 
and  immutable  as  are  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  so  sore  are  those  laws  by  which  Goi 
proceeds  in  fulfilling  his  declarationa,  in  rswiid- 
ing  virtue  and  punishing  vice;  and  foolish  as  If 
would  be  to  blame  the  former,  equally  fooliik 
is  it  to  blame  the  latter.    Cf.  Prov.  viii.  29— 8ft 

The  Bible  gives  great  prominence  to  this  fl^ 
tribute  of  God,  and  justly,  considering  the  is* 
fluence  which  a  belief  in  it  must  have  in  pro* 
moting  piety  and  godliness.  Vide  Heb.  xL  f, 
seq.;  Rom.  iv.  3.  This  conviction,  and  tlit 
confidence  (lowing  from  it,  is  called  by  the  ntf 
same  name  as  the  attribute  itself, — viz.,  nlntup 
the  opposite  of  which  is  agtistCa,  But  the  DiUi 
represents  God  as  faithful  in  fulfilling  histhresli 
as  well  as  his  promises.  Heb.  iv.  12,  is  a  clssft* 
ical  text  upon  this  subject.  Bwr  yap  o  XoyodW 
Qtov,  xai  evrpyi;;,  xai  tofiutttpof  vrtip  rtdaaf  ftdxo^ 
pav  ^ittOfAOv^  X,  t,  X.,  xai  xpitixof  Iv^<fiir9»jr  mt 
iviwCtv  xo4>dioK,  «*The  theatening  of  God,  (>»y«r 
tov  Ofoi)  is  active  and  efficacious,  (^1^  »m 
M'fpyi;;,  not  vain  and  empty,)  and  sharper  thn 
any  two  edged  sword,  iic, ;  and  he  sits  in  jodg* 
ment  on  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart.* 
The  gospel  is  not  more  full  and  explicit  in  ili 
promises  to  those  who  comply  with  its  condir 
tions,  than  in  its  threatenings  against  those  wte' 
reject  them. 

Note. — Some  passages  of  the  Bible  seem,  il 
first  view,  to  bo  inconsistent  with  the  veracity 
of  God.  On  this  point  we  may  remark  thil 
there  are  some  truths  which  are  not  intended  ftr 
all  men  of  all  agos,  and  which  would  do  mom 
hurt  than  good  if  exhibited  indiscriminateljt 
without  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  thoae  t» 
whom  they  may  be  addressed.  The  questiW 
therefore  arises,  whenever  we  undertake  to  in^ 
struct  our  feIIow-n)en,  whether  this  or  thrt 
truth  will  be  useful  to  them ;  whether  they  wm 
able  to  bear  it ;  or  whether,  considering  thdr 
circumstances,  it  may  not  do  them  more  hoi 
than  good  ?  To  teach  men  those  truths  whith 
they  are  not  prepared  to  receive,  is  like  pnttiif 
useful  instruments  into  the  hands  of  a  chiMf 
who  can  turn  them  to  no  account,  and  may  pcf> 
haps  injure  himself  by  using  them,  and  is  thei^ 
fore  inconsistent  with  true  prudence,  and  wttk 
an  enlightened  regard  for  their  welfare.  Thii 
is  a  maxim  which  must  be  adopted  by  all  wivi 
enoacre  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  ednea* 
tion,  or  who  are  in  any  way  conversant  wHb 
men.  It  is  indeed  liable  to  abuse,  and  haa  besff 
abused  by  human  teachers,  but  it  is  tme  sol' 
withstanding ;  and  we  are  warranted  by  all  thi 
divine  perfections  to  believe  that  it  will  not  bt 
abused  by  God,  while,  at  the  same  time,  «■ 
believe  that  his  wisdom  and  goodness  most  lerf 
him  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  it,  in  his  dsil" 
ings  with  men.    And  so  we  find,  that  God  htf 
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nes  withheld  partieiilar  troths  from  men, 
indalged  them  in  particular  prejudices 
ore,  and  this  in  perfect  conMStency  with 
icity ;  since  it  would  hare  heen  attended 
ijary  for  him,  considering  the  circnm- 
I  of  men  at  that  particular  period  of  the 
to  hsTB  substituted  better  views  in  place 
le  which  preyailed  among  them.  The 
estament  furnishes  many  instances  in 
prerailing  prejudices  were  indulged,  and 
raths  were  left  for  a  time  in  comparative 
ty,  and  a  more  clear  revelation  was  de- 
jo  a  distant  period,  when  men  should  be- 
lore  capabU  of  receiving  it.  Thus  God 
nes  exhibits  in  his  dealings  with  men 
te  Grecian  philosophers  call  avyxof  c^ooH, 
sacension  to  the  views  and  capacities  of 
hich  is  as  indispensable  in  the  education 
)ns,  and  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  in 
individuals.  Vide  Dr.  Senff,  Von  der 
assung  Gottes. 

n  instance  of  this  condescension,  we  may 
n  the  fact,  that  God  sometimes  appears 
.t  something  of  the  severity  of  his  threat- 
And  this  he  does  in  accommodation  to 
ws  of  his  character;  somewhat,  in  this 
M  the  father  remits  the  severity  of  the 
ment  which  is  duo  to  his  child,  in  order 
ire  him  with  more  confidence,  and  to  con- 
tm,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  of  his  entire 
>n.  Cf.  Jonah,  iii.  4,  coll.  ver.  9, 10,  and 
^ — 11.  Add  to  this,  that  while  some  of 
•mises  and  threatenings  of  God  are  uncon- 
l  and  absolute,  (such  as  the  promise  of  a 
)us  posterity  to  Abraham,  and  the  threat- 
>f  the  servitude  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,) 
f  them  are  conditional,  and  depend  upon 
Kiience  or  disobedience  of  those  to  whom 
•e  addressed ;  but  that  this  condition  is 
mes  80  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
r  in  some  other  way  so  well  known,  that 
ot  expressed  in  words,  but  only  tacitly 
i— -e.  g.,  Jonah,  iii.  iv.  Another  example 
most  be  explained  on  this  principle  of 
idescension  of  God  to  the  views  of  men, 
le  conceptions  prevailing  in  any  parti- 
Lge,  is  the  sacrifice  which  Abraham  was 
-d  to  make  of  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii. 
Moras,  p.  54.  Still  another  instance 
condescension  of  God  to  human  opinions 
atoms :  men  are  accustomed  to  regard  an 
I  preeminently  sacred ;  God,  therefore,  in 
to  shew  that  his  declarations  agree  per- 
with  his  mind  and  will,  swears  that  they 
e,  Heb.  vi.  13,  seq. 

lay  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  more 
le  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  men, 
ith  the  mode  in  which  they  expressed 
frlves  in  ancient  times,  and  which  still  pre- 
imong  the  common  people  at  the  present 
be  lest  will  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible 


appear  obscure,  strange,  or  revolting.  In  this 
view  the  study  of  Homer  may  be  highly  recom- 
mended to  theologians.  For  they  are  peculiarly 
liable,  from  their  familiarity  with  technical  and 
philosophical  phraseology,  to  misunderstand 
such  representations  as  those  under  considera- 
tion, and  which  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  plain 
and  practical  men.  The  latter  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  most  figurative  re- 
presentations of  the  Bible,  and  in  entering  into 
their  full  spirit,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
such  representations ;  whereas  men  of  learned 
pursuits  find  great  difficulty  even  in  obtaining 
the  meaning  of  a  figurative  and  popular  phrase- 
ology, and  greater  still  in  making  use  of  it  in 
their  instructions.  They  have  too  little  inter- 
course with  men  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 
This  is  a  common  fault  with  us  all. 

II.  T%e  Goodness  or  Love  of  God. 

This  attribute  consists  in  the  determination 
or  inclination  of  the  will  of  God  to  bestow  upon 
his  creatures  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  ascribed^  to  God,  because  it 
forms  an  essential  part  of  that  character  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  him  as  the  most  perfect  be- 
ing. It  is  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the 
fact,  that  God  has  so  created  and  constituted  the 
universe,  that  the  whole,  and  each  particular 
portion,  possesses  that  degree  of  perfection  and 
well-being  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  also 
proved  in  the  preservation  and  government  of 
the  world,  in  a  manner  which  must  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  rational  being.  The  proof 
of  the  divine  goodness  derived  from  the  benevo- 
lent constitution  of  nature  may  be  exhibited  in 
a  very  intelligible  and  practical  manner,  and  on 
this  account  is  frequently  employed  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  The  passage  in  which  this  proof  is 
exhibited  most  fully  and  distinctly  is  Psalm 
civ.,  a  good  commentary  on  which  may  be 
found  in  Cicero,  Nat-  Deor.  ii.  39.  Cicero  f 
says,  very  traly,  (Nat,  Deor.  i.  44,)  that  all  re- 
ligious and  pious  feeling  would  cease,  if  love  '■. 
and  benevolence  were  denied  to  God.  If  we  , 
would  excite  the  heart  to  affection,  obedience,  ', 
and  gratitude  towards  God,  and  warm  it  with 
religious  sentiments,  we  must  bring  to  view  the 
divine  benevolence.  'John  therefore  declares,  in 
his  first  epistle,  iv.  8,  16,  B(6i  ^  a/ydftri,  and 
Plato  sayf,  God  is  beauty  and  love  iiseJf.  But 
in  order  that  this  troth  may  have  its  full  effect, 
every  one  should  consider  how  much  goodness 
God  has  shewn  to  him  as  an  individual.  The 
Bible  directs  our  attention  particularly  to  those 
proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence,  commonly  less 
regarded,  which  appear  in  all  which  God  has 
done,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  men  to  happi- 
ness, in  his  great  plan  of  instroction  and  salva- 
tion. The  texts  which  treat  of  the  blessings 
conferred  by  Ghristianily  Vm\oti^  \jo  ^\^  ^^"Cb^ 
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oexlon— viz.,  John,  iii.  16;  1  John,  ir.  9,  10; 
Rom.  V.  6—12;  Tit.  ii.  11—14.  This  gpreat 
proof  of  the  love  of  God  is  called,  by. way  of 
eminence,  ^  aydfti^^  x^^»  Monis,  p.  56,  n*  7. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  vide  the 
Articles  concerning  Divine  Providence,  and  con- 
cerning Christ. 

The  love  of  God  has  different  names  given  it 
in  the  Bible,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  the  different  relations 
which  it  bears  to  his  creatures,  and  their  condi- 
tion. *iDn  in,  ;t^K,  Ixfo^,  are  very  common 
names,  signifying  unmerited  love  or  goodness, 
and  implying  God*B  greatness,  and  our  unwor- 
thiness.  p*?!  is  another  common  name  for  this 
attribute ;  whence  6ix(uoavvfj  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment often  signifies  benevolence.  These  He- 
brew words  are  sometimes  rendered  by  dya^- 
avtnj  and  zp^'^'^^'^^i*  ^o  far  as  the  love  of  God 
has  respect  to  men  in  general^  it  is  called  phi- 
lanthropy^ ^Xav^ftla  eeov.  Tit.  iii.  4;  and 
from  the  possession  of  it,  God  is  called  the 
father  of  men.  The  texts  in  which  this  is  done 
are  cited  in  Moms,  p.  55,  n.  1.  So  far  as  the 
love  of  God  has  respect  to  the  miserable  and  the 
tufferingf  it  is  called  pity  and  eompfu»ion^  mite^ 
rieordia^  benevolentia  erga  mi$ero8,  o^crn,  ta 
artxdyxvo'  Ofov,  tXto^.  Men  in  this  condition 
have  the  promise  given  them  that  God  will  pro- 
tect and  comfort  them,  and  provide  a  way  for 
their  deliverance  where  they  could  see  none. 
And  to  such  persons  it  must  be  an  inexpressible 
consolation  that  God  has  not  merely  enabled 
them  to  attain  a  hope,  in  the  use  of  their  reason, 
that  he  would  assist  and  stand  by  them,  but  has 
expressly  promised  them  that  he  will  certainly 
do  this.  To  the  afflicted  nothing  can  be  more 
consoling  than  the  sure  promise  of  God ;  and 
of  this  the  religious  teacher  should  be  mindful 
in  his  instructions.  So  far  as  the  love  of  God 
is  exercised  in  deferring  or  abating  deserved 
punishments,  it  is  called  forbearance,  hng-^uf- 
fering,  patience,  indulgence,  d^th  ^^w,  ftoucpo^ 
fua^  am>xfii  Psa.  ciii.  8,  seq. ;  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  ix.  23. 

The  love  of  God  is  described  in  the  scrip- 
tures as, 

1.  Universal  and  impartial,  God  bestows 
upon  each  of  his  creatures  as  much  good  as  he 
is  capable  of  receiving.  Philo  says,  Ov  ^po;  to 
fuyr^  ff'Ocf>yfi'f»  (o  0c6;)  -rJir  ofvtov  ;tap«'f wv— 
Hpbi  6i  rof  tCtv  ivipyt^ovfuviav  ivvdfitti'  ov  yap 
iS>(  rliipvxiv  6  0(6;  ii  Ttoulv,  ovtu  xai  to  ytvofuvov 
tl  Hd(fxti'V%  X.  f.  X.  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  13,  ed. 
Pf.  This  is  the  great  principle  upon  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours, 
whether  greater  or  smaller,  more  or  less  fre* 
quent.  Psa.  cxlv.  9,  **The  Lord  is  good  to  all; 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'* 
Of.  Psa.  xxxvi.  7;  ciii.  11 — 13,  "For  as  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him,'*  &c.    This 


doctrine  of  the  universal  and  impartial  love  < 
God,  though  it  was  believed  and  taught  by  tl 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  for  the  fir 
time  exhibited  in  its  true  light  and  in  its  who 
extent  in  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  ' 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  which  very  miic 
limited  the  divine  goodness.  To  assert,  hoi 
ever,  that  the  teachers  of  the  Old  Testamea 
and  especially  Moses,  were  wholly  destitute  c 
correct  ideas  respecting  the  love  of  God,  is  vei 
untrue ;  and  the  contrary  may  be  proved  froi 
innumerable  passages  of  scripture.  Vide,  e.  g 
Exodus,  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Num.  xiv.  17,  18.  Tii 
blame  of  their  mistaken  views  of  this  subjei 
rested  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  natioi 
and  not  upon  their  teachers.  The  moral  percef 
tioDS  of  the  Jews  were  so  perverted  that  thf 
misunderstood  what  they  were  taught  respectiij 
the  moral  attributes  of  God. 

2.  Unmerited,  gratuitous.  And  in  this  n 
spect,  particularly,  the  love  of  God  is  callai 
XOi^f^ii  til  Rom.  iv.  4,  seq. ;  xi.  5.  There  is  0 
opinion  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  tra 
morality  than  the  opinion  so  prevalent  amoaj 
the  Jews  at  Uie  time  of  Christ,  and  recnnu| 
under  different  forms  in  every  age  of  the  chord 
that  the  love  of  God  can  be  merited  or  procure 
by  men;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  opinioi 
which  was  more  opposed  by  the  writers  of  tk 
New  Testament.  It  is  impossible  that  deeti 
of  any  kind  should  come  into  consideration  wHI 
love,  as  such ;  for  wherever  desert  is  regarded 
love  must  be  exchanged  for  obligation,  Rom.  ii 
4,  seq.  The  free  goodness  of  God  is  never  ei 
ercised,  however,  inconsistently  with  his  wii 
dom  and  justice.  Hence  the  pious  may  alwiy 
be  sure  that  rewards  will  be  bestowed  upei 
them  by  God;  while  the  wicked  can  have  ai 
such  expectation,  Rom.  ii.  4,  5.  Cf.  Thoma 
Balguy,  Divine  Benevolence  Asserted,  tiui 
lated  into  German  by  J.  A.  Eberhard. 

>         SECTION  XXIX. 

OF  THE   HOLINESS  Or   GOD. 

The  holiness  of  God,  in  the  general  notion  m 
it,  is  his  moral  perfection — ^that  attribute  ^ 
which  all  moral  imperfection  is  removed  6<^ 
his  nature.  The  holiness  of  the  vnU  of 
that,  thevifore,  by  which  he  chooses,  m 
rily  and  invariably,  what  is  morally  good, 
refuses  what  is  morally  evil.  The  holiness 
justice  of  God  are,  in  reality,  one  and  tii^  • 
thing;  the  distinction  consists  in  this  only, 
holiness  denotes  the  internal  inclination 
divine  will — the  disposition  of  God;  and 
tice,  the  expression  of  the  same  by 
Vide  s.  27,  ad  finem.    This  attribute  impi 

1.  That  no  sinful  or  wicked  inclinatioi 
be  found  in  God.    Hence  he  is  said,  Jai 
13,  jooll.  17,  to  be  a^ttipaatof  MWwrt  ii 
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ng  tempted  to  eril,  (not  in  the  active  sense, 
IB  Tendered  by  the  \u\g&te  and  Luther ;) 
1 1  John,  i.  5,  to  be  light,  and  without  dark- 
-L  e.,  holy,  and  without  sin.  In  this  sense 
called  -nro,  xo^opo;  ayi«$,  1  John,  iii.  3; 
rcn,  wcxoof,  inieger,  Psa.  XTiii.  31.  The 
writers  described  this  by  the  word  dfo^ 
•ro(,  impeceabiUs.  [The  sinlessness  of  God 

0  designated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the 

1  <iXcu>$,  Matt.  y.  48;  and  oocof,  Rev. 

That  he  never  chooses  what  is  false  and 
tful,  bat  only  what  is  truly  good — what 
rrfect  intelligence  recognises  as  such ;  and 
tie  is  therefore  the  most  perfect  teaeher, 
he  highest  exemplar  of  moral  goodness* 
e  the  Bible  declares  that  he  looks  with 
iasare  upon  wicked,  deceitful  courses,  Psa. 
seq. ;  y.  5,  (Thou  hatest  all  workers  of 
ity ;)  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  regards 
lous  with  favour,  Psa.  v.  7, 8 ;  xv.  1,  seq. ; 
26,  seq. ;  xxxiii.  18.  Cf.  the  texts  cited 
jras,  p.  47,  s.  1 1,  note  3 — 5.  The  ground, 
'ore,  of  the  holiness  God  is  in  his  under- 
ing  and  the  freedom  of  his  will.    Vide 

to  the  use  of  the  words  xh^p  and  a/yio^, 
philologists  (particularly  Zacharia,  Bi- 
le  Theologia,  th.  i.  s.  240,  f.)  remark,  that 
are  never  used  in  the  scriptures,  with 
nee  to  God,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed 
^m,  bat  rather  describe  him  as  the  object 
e  and  veneration.  And  it  is  true  that  this 
iir  prevailing  meaning — e.  g.,  Isa.  vi.  9 ; 
,  xvii.  11,  (oiyif  rtarfp ;)  and  that  according- 
klC^s^cu  signifies,  to  be  esteemed  venerable^  to 
rcrenced.  Still  these  words  are  in  many 
iges  applied  to  God  undeniably  in  a  moral 
B — e.  g.,  Lev.  xix.  2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
;"  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  14—16.  Thus  also  ioLottji 
.  iv.  24,  and  ayt«(Jvvjj,  ayutdfio^,  by  which 
Tioral  perfection  is  so  frequently  designated, 
eci-dUy  in  the  New  Testament.  The  differ- 
mcanings  of  the  words  vr^p^  and  ayio^  stand 
inected  clearly  in  the  following  manner  (cf. 
126)— tIz.  these  words  signify  (a)  the  being 
^tmaUypure — e.  g.,  2  Sam.  xi.  4;  Lev.  xi. 
^**;  XX.  7,  25,  26,  &c. ;  (6)  the  being  acpa- 
■''tHnce  we  are  accustomed  to  divijde  what  is 
■wfrom  what  is  impure,  and  to  cast  away  the 
1^5  wd  therefore  (c)  the  possessing  of  any 
^i^xlernal  advantqge^  distinction,  or  worth  ,• 
9  Qk  Je^g  jffQj^  gajjj  xo  be  hofy  to  God,  in  op- 
<*ft(m  to  others,  who  were  xoivol,  profane, 
'**^i  uneonseeraled.  Then  everything  which 
^^hont  imperfection,  disgrace,  or  blemish^ 
•  ^led  holy  f  and  trnp,  oiytoj,  saerosanctus, 
^^  thus  to  signify  what  was  inviolable,  Isa. 
!;'»  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  (hence  pHp?:,  asylum,) 
M  ^ere  then  used  in  the  more  limited  sense 


fr 


'^  (like  the  Latin  uinetitas) — a  sense  in 


which  they  are  sometimes  ased  in  the  New 
Testament — e.  g.,  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  7,  (cf.  Wolf, 
in  loc. ;)  but  not  always,  as  Stange  supposes, 
(Symmikta,  II.  968,  f.)  They  then  came  to 
denote  any  or  all  internal,  nioral  perfection; 
and  finally,  perfection,  in  the  general  notion  of 
it,  as  exclusive  of  all  imperfection.  Cf.  Moras, 
p.  47,  8.  11. 

SECTION  XXX. 

or  THK   JUSTICE   OF   OOD. 

• 

The  justice  of  God  is  that  attribute  by  which 
he  actively  exhibit8*his  approbation  of  what  is 
good,  and  his  disapprobation  of  what  is  evil. 
It  is  therefore  the  same  in  essence  with  his  holi- 
ness, vide  s.  29.  So  far  as  God  has  compla- 
cency in  what  is  good  he  is  called  holy ;  so  far 
as  he  exhibit*  this  complacency  in  his  actual 
procedure  in  the  government  of  the  world  he  is 
called  just.  The  word  holiness^  accordingly, 
refers  rather  to  the  internal  disposition  of  God ; 
and  justice,  to  the  display  or  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  this  disposition  in  his  actual  government. 
Both  of  these  attributes  stand  in  close  connex- 
ion with  the  divine  benevolence,'  they  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  and  indeed  must  be  regarded 
as  expressions  of  it.  Cf.  the  remarks  made  on 
this  subject  and  on  the  definition  of  Leibnitz,  s. 
27,  note. 

Respecting  the  biblical  use  of  the  words  p^ix, 
pnx,  and  fitxouoj.  In  its  primary,  original  mean- 
ing, ,Tix  doubtless  denotes  what  is  ft,  suited, 
adapted  to  a  particular  end,  appropriate,  right. 
The  Greek  dixcuo;  has  the  same  signification  as 
bvxaio^  IrtTio^,  bixcuov  oip^a,  x,  t,  X.,  also  the 
Latin  Justus,  the  German  gerecht,  and  the  Eng- 
lish right.  These  words  came  afterwards  to 
denote  one  who  acts  justly  and  rightly,  a  virtuous 
man  in  the  moral  sense.  Accordingly  p'^s,  and 
^LxoMxivvr^  (both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
New  Testament)  signify  virtue,  piety,  also 
truth,  (Isaiah,  xlii.  6,)  veracity,  fidelity,  honesty, 
goodness,  beneficence,  alms,  and  then  what  is 
more  properly  called  justice,  as  exercised  in 
courts.  Hence  pnxn,  hixauovv,  signify,  to  acquit, 
pronounce  innocent,  pardon,  and  in  general,  to 
favour.  The  proper  meaning  must  in  each  case 
be  determined  by  the  connexion. 

God  exhibits  to  men  his  complacency  in  what 
is  good  and  useful,  and  his  disapprobation  of 
what  is  evil  and  injurious,  in  two  ways : — (1) 
By  laws  and  various  institutes,  which  are  in- 
tended to  teach  us,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is 
good  and  salutary,  and  on  the  other,  what  is 
evil  and  injurious,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
how  to  regulate  our  feelings  and  our  conduct. 
This  is  called  legislative  justice  (juslitia  legish" 
toria,  sive  antccedens,  sive  dispotitiva,)  (2)  By 
actions,  in  which  he  manifests  his  ^\k^icvVi?X\Q;tv 
o(  what  is  good,  zxA  of  xV\Q«e  vjVvo  '^TWs.'C«ft\v, 
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and  h.s  disapprobation  of  what  is  evil,  and  of 
those  who  live  wickedly.  This  is  called  retri- 
hutive  justice^  ^jugtitia  reiributiva,  judiciaria^ 
redoria^  distribuiiva,  comptnsatrix^  eonsequens,) 
Since  this  division,  which  has  long  been  com- 
mon in  the  schools  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
is  founded  in  truth,  we  shall  here  adopt  it,  after 
the  example  of  Morns.  The  same  thing  may 
be  expressed  in  other  words,  as  follows : — God, 
as  he  is  holy,  accurately  estimates  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  morally  good  and  evil, 
and  accordingly  between  the  good  and  evil  ac- 
tions of  men ;  he  has  made  known  to  men  this 
distinction  by  means  of  his  laws,  (to  a  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  led  by  reason,  scripture, 
and  experience,)  and  upon  this  he  insists  ;  and 
that  men  may  not  only  know  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  experience  and  feel  it, 
be  has  inseparably  connected  certain  necessary 
advantages  (rewards)  with  what  is  good,  and 
disadvantages  (punishments)  with  what  is  evil. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat, 

I.  JTie  Legislative  Justice  of  God. 

All  the  divine  laws  have  respect  to  the  true 
welfare  of  men,  since  they  prescribe  what  is 
good  and  useful,  and  forbid  the  contrary.  Vide 
Psalm  xix.  8 — 12;  Rom.  xii.  2,  0tx>r^a  Qiov  to 
ayd^v  xai  tvd^xatov  xal  ti^ftov*  The  divine 
laws  are  commonly  divided  into — 

1.  Xatural — i.  e.,  such  as  necessarily  flow 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  They 
may  be  learned  from  human  reason  and  con- 
science, and  are  constantly  alluded  to,  repeated, 
explained,  and  enlarged  by  the  Bible.  Cf. 
Introduction,  s.  3. 

2.  Arbitrary^  or  positive.  Such  are  those 
which  stand  in  no  necessary  connexion  with 
human  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  be  discover- 
ed or  demonstrated  by  reason,  but  depend  mere- 
ly upon  the  express  command  of  God.  They 
are  not  written  upon  the  human  heart,  but  made 
known  to  us  by  God  from  without.  Among 
positive  laws  may  be  counted  those  which  con- 
cern the  institution  of  public  worship  and  the 
ritual,  also  the  political  precepts  of  Moses,  and 
many  other  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion 
contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  common  belief  is,  that  such  positive  pre- 
cepts have  been  given  by  God  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  And  this  belief  is  justified  by  the 
following  reasons: — (I)  Positive  precepts  are 
useful  as  affording  to  men  an  exercise  of  obedi- 
ence, piety,  and  devotion.  A  father  often  im- 
poses upon  a  child  an  arbitrary  rule  in  order 
to  accustom  it  to  obedience,  or  with  some  other 
wise  intent;  but  always  with  the  good  of  the 
child  in  view,  although  the  child  may  not  be 
ob)a  to  understand  the  v^hy  and  the  wherefore. 
Poaitive  precepts  should  therefore  always  be 


obeyed,  although  they  may  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  any  natural  or  obvious  connexion  with  our 
welfare ;  for  they  are  given  by  God,  who  can- 
not command  anything  without  reference  to  our 
good.  (2)  All  experience  shews  that  even  the 
most  cultivated  men,  when  left  to  themseWeSf 
fall  into  absurd  religious  observances  and  fonus 
of  worship.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  improper 
for  God  to  prescribe  even  arbitrary  services^ 
and  to  give  positive  laws  and  doctrines  re- 
lating to  religion.  (3)  Dy  being  expressly 
revealed  and  positively  prescribed,  even  natu* 
ral  laws  may  obtain  a  positive  authority,  r^ 
ceive  a  more  solemn  sanction,  and  thus  exert 
a  better  influence.  They  may  be  explained, 
confirmed,  enlarged,  and  enforced  by  positirs 
precepts.  But  since  positive  precepts  are  de- 
signed in  many  cases  to  promote  particular  ob- 
jects, which  cannut  be  known  from  the  natan 
of  things,  they  are  not  necessarily  umverMi/and 
utialterable,  unless  they  are  declared  to  be  so  by 
God  ;  nor  arc  they  binding  upon  persons  whO| 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  remain  uoao* 
quainted  with  them. 

Many,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  God  has 
given  any  positive  precepts,  and  consider  them 
all  as  of  human  origin.    They  pretend,  thit 
much  harm  has  been  and  will  be  done  in  hnman 
society  by  pleading  a  divine  origin  for  positivs 
precepts  and  doctrines.    So  thought  Tindal,  and 
many  of  the  English  rationalists,  and  the  same 
opinion  has  lately  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Stein- 
bart  in  his  System  der  reinen  Gluckseligkeits- 
Ichre,  s.  62 — 71,  130,  fT.     Many  of  the  ancient 
Grecian   philosophers,  too,  believed   that  ths 
supposition  that  God  had  given  positive  precepts 
was  merely  a  popular  error,  since  all  which  were 
afHrmed  to  be  such  were  obviously  contrived  bj 
men,  and  promulgated  under  the  divine  authoii- 
ty.     In  opposition  to  this  argument,  Ernesli 
wrote  his  Vindicitc  arbitrii  divini  in  religione 
constituenda,  Opusc.  Theol.,  p.  187,  seq.    Hf 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Tollner,  in  his  In- 
quiry, Utrum  Deus  ex  inero  arbitrio  potestif* 
tem  suam  legislatoriam  exerceat ;  also  by  Ebe^ 
hard  in  his  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  th.  i.    Bst : 
no  objections  which  are  merely  ^/^n'on  can  die* I 
prove  the  existence  of  positive  precepts. 

The  followinor  ar<Tuments  have  been  used  W 
render  the  objection  to  positive  laws  somewkil 
plausible: — (1)  It  is  thought  that  experience 
proves  that  the  promulgation  of  positive  lavt 
which  are  received  as  of  divine  origin,  expoiee 
natural  laws  to  be  neglected  and  transgressed« 
and  in  proof  of  this  the  example  of  the  Israeliiei 
and  Christians  is  adduced.  To  this  it  is  justly 
replied,  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not  pie* 
vent  its  proper  use.  The  fact  that  many  htve 
made  an  improper  use  of  positive  precepts  can* 
not  prove  that  they  are  without  use,  injuriooii 
^  and  reprehensible,  and  tliat  they  ceiinot  be  of 
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^vina  origin.    The  most  useful  objects  and  the 
most  benevolent  arrangements  in  the  natural 
vorld  hare  often  been  abused  by  men;  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  made  and  appoint- 
ed by  God.     (2)  Oppressive  burdens  and  severe 
md  intolerable  laws,  it  is  said,  will  be  imposed 
upon  men,  on  pretence  of  divine  authority, 
wherever  the  existence  of  positive  laws  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  again  referred  to.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  these  very  pretended  divine  laws  have 
made  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  God  to 
interpose  in  our  behalf  by  his  own  positive  com- 
mands.    Again :  the  evil  consequences  spoken 
of  do  not  flow  from  positive  divine  ordinances, 
but  from  arbitrary  human  ordinances,  which 
men  have  falsely  pretended  to  be  divine.    In 
leply,  it  is  said  that  both  experience  and  his- 
tory teach  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  those  laws  which  are  really  of 
divine  origin  and  those  which  are  only  pretended 
to  be  such.     (3)  God  founded  and  arranged 
everything  so  wisely  in  the  beginning  that  no 
alterations  or  additions  in  the  established  natural 
laws  are  necessary ;  and  that  he  should  do  what 
is  unnecessary  cannot,  it  is  said,  bo  supposed. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  positive  divine 
precepts  do  not  alter,  contradict,  annul,  or  in 
tny  way  repeal,  the  natural  laws.    To  prove, 
kpriori,  either  that  positive  laws  do  not  exist  or 
are  unnecessary,  is  quite  impossible.    Whether 
ftere  are  or  are  not  positive  laws  is  a  question 
of&ct;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  positive  di- 
viae  precepts  actually  exist,  all  reasoning  to  the 
eoDtrary,  h  priori,  is  of  no  avail.    If  no  evil  ex- 
isted in  the  world,  our  philosophers  would  prove 
kpriori^  from  all  the  attributes  of  God,  that  a 
world  in  which  evil  should  exist  was  utterly 
impossible.     But  since  the  existence  of  evil  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  they  must  be  content  to  shew 
Ww  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  divine  attributes. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  48—50,  s.  12. 

AWf. — ^The  following  remarks  shall  suffice 
tt,  without  going  further  into  the  philosophical 
investigation  of  this  disputed  point.  The  his- 
tory of  man  in  all  ages  shews  that  the  natural 
obligation  to  perform  certain  duties  cannot  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
bj  merely  rational  considerations  and  proofs. 
Tliey  depend  upon  authority ;  and  if  authority 
be  wisely  employed,  more  influence  over  their 
minds  is  obtained  than  in  any  other  way.  Nor 
u  this  the  case  with  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
ooly,  bat  almost  equally  with  the  learned  and 
educated,  though  they  are  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge or  believe  it.  The  authority  of  God  must, 
of  course,  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  a^ 
the  mind  than  any  other  authority.  Hence  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  even  among  the  heathen 
mtions,  the  natural  law  has  been  promulged,  as 
if  expressly  and  orally  given  by  God.    Men  felt 


the  necessity  of  having  positive  divine  precepts. 
They  must  also  of  necessity  have  some  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  addressed  to  the  senses  in 
their  worship  of  Cod.    But  to  secure  to  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  (so  necessary  and  beneficial 
to  men)  the  needful  authority,  and  a  truly  so- 
lemn sanction,  they  were  prescribed  even  among 
the  heathen,  by  those  who  contrived  them,  as 
coming  directly  from  God.    The  ancient  legis- 
lators published  even  their  ct'ttV  laws  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  a  similar   intention.     Hence 
among   the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Mahom- 
roedans,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  were    interwoven  and   united. 
Can  it  now  appear  surprising,  inconsistent,  or 
contrary  to  the  natural  expectations  of  men,  for 
God  to  publish  positive  laws  among  the  Israel- 
ites, under  his  own  authority,  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets  1     By  his  doing  so,  the  Jews  might  be 
preserved  from  all  the  positive  laws  which  men 
would  otherwise  have  imposed  upon  them.    If 
it  is  once  conceded  that  authority  is  necessary 
for  men,  and  that  the  authority  of  God  has  and 
must  have  greater  weight  than  any  other,  then 
for  God  to  publish  laws  on  his  own  authority 
must  be  considered  as  highly  beneficial.    Whe- 
ther he  has  actually  done  so,  by  means  of  im- 
mediate revelation;  whether  universally  or  to  a 
particular  people;  are  questions  of  fact  which 
depend  upon  testimony,  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined d  priori.    Vide  Introduction,  s.  2,  3. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
consider  the  fact,  that  God  made  known  his  ¥rill 
to  the  Israelites,  and  gave  them  laws,  as  one  of 
their  principal  advantages  over  other  people. 
Psalm  cxlvii.  20 ;  Rom.  iii.  2.    But  the  positive 
laws  given  to  the  Israelites  are,  in  part,  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
universally  observed.    They  were  mostly  in- 
tended only  for  a  particular  age,  a  single  people, 
country,  and  climate.    By  degrees,  as  circum- 
stances changed,  they  were  found  deficient  and 
inadequate,  and  gave  occasion  to  various  abuses* 
At  this  juncture  Christianity  appeared.    It  pro- 
mulgated the  law  of  nature  on  divine  authority, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  former  dispensation. 
But  with  this,  its  founder  enacted  various  posi- 
tive religious  precepts  and  laws,  which,  how- 
ever, were  few  in  number,  and  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  and  universally  obeyed.    He  then  de-  | 
dared  men  free  from  all  those  positive  laws  of  . 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  which  had  not  at  the  * 
same  time  a  natural  obligation,  or  w^re  not  • 
again  enacted  by  himself.    The  ceremonial  law  « 
had  now  performed  its  service.    It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  of  perpetual  and  universal  obliga- 
tion.   But  during  that  state  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  into  which  Europe  relapsed,  this 
religion,  which  was  simple  in  its  nature  and  be- 
nign in  its  influence,  as  established  by  Christ, 
became  so  overloaded  and  corrupted  by  positiva 
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precepts,  for  which  dirine  authority  was  pre- 
tended, that  Christian  nations  were  in  a  state 
little  better  than  that  of  the  Jews  at  the  coining 
of  Christ.  This  fact,  however,  so  far  from  dis- 
proring  the  claims  of  Chr||tianity  to  be  legarded 
as  given  by  God,  proves  only  the  perversions 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The  best 
gifts  of  Heaven  have  been  abused  by  men ;  but 
this  abuse  does  not  disprove  their  divine  ori- 
ginal. 

SECTION  XXXI. 


or  THB  JUSTICE  OF  OOD^I 


(eorUtnued.^ 

U.  The  Jteirilmiive  Justice  of  God. 

When  God  exhibits  his  approbation  of  such 
actions  as  correspond  with  his  laws,  and  his 
displeasure  at  such  actions  as  he  has  forbidden, 
we  see  his  retributive  justice.  This  approbation 
which  he  expresses  of  what  is  morally  good,  is 
called  reward;  his  disapprobation  expressed 
against  what  is  evil,  punishment.  The  former 
is  frequently  called  in  the  Bible  by  the  figure 
synecdoche,  dya;ci7  ®^<>v,  and  the  latter,  opyi; 
ecov,  IK,  Min,  1J1,  Kom.  i.  18;  ii.  8.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  will  generally 
allow  that  he  is  not  only  the  supreme  ruler,  but 
also  the  disposer  of  our  destiny ;  that  our  happi- 
ness and  misery  are  in  his  power.  And  since 
we  find,  both  by  experience  and  observation, 
that  obedience  to  the  divine  commands  has 
happy  consequences,  and  disobedience  unhappy 
consequences,  we  conclude  that  God  rewards 
virtue  and  punishes  vice ;  that  happiness  is  a 
proof  of  his  love,  and  misery  a  proof  of  his  dis- 
pleasure and  anger.  According  to  this  simple 
notion,  by  which  God  is  represented  as  acting 
after  the  manner  of  men,  the  language  of  the 
Bible  on  this  subject  is  to  be  understood  and 
explained.  This  notion  which  we  form  of  God, 
as  acting  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  which 
we  express  in  the  language  common  to  men, 
gives  rise  to  the  scholastic  division  of  the  di- 
vine justice,  into  remuneratoria  and  punitiva. 
We  shall  here  exhibit  only  the  general  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  shall  proceed  in  the  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Article  on  Sin, 
s.  86,  87,  where  a  history  of  this  doctrine  will 
be  given. 

1.  Remunerative  Justice, 

When  God  rewards  good  actions  by  favours 
immediately  bestowed  or  promised  hereafter,  he 
exercises  his  remunerative  justice.  From  these 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us  as  rewards,  we 
justly  conclude  that  our  actions  agree  with  the 
divine  will,  and  that  God  loves  and  approves  us; 
and  by  these  blessings  we  are  thus  induced  to 
regulate  our  conduct  according  to  the  divine 
commands :  this,  then,  we  may  suppose  to  be 
i&e  object  which  God  has  in  view  in  the  bestow- 


ment  of  these  rewards.  Here  belong  the  follow- 
ing texts  of  scripture :  Ps.  xxxvii.  37 ;  Ixxiii.  84, 
seq.;  Rom.  ii.  6 — 10;  1  Cor.  iii.  8;  Hebrewt, 
yi.  10;  3  Tim.  iv.  8,  &c.  The  rewards  bestow- 
ed by  God  are  commonly  divided  into  natural 
and  positive.  Natural  rewards  may  be  explained 
as  follows : — God  has  so  wisely  constituted  the 
natural  world,  that  good  actions  have  happy 
consequences;  that  there  is  a  nexus  commodi 
NECESSARii  cum  bono,  sive  reete  facto,  as  Moms 
expresses  it.  The  advantages  spoken  of  have 
their  ground  in  the  wise  constitution  which  God 
himself  has  given  to  the  natural  world,  and  are 
therefore  called  prsemia  naturaHa,  sive  ordinaria. 
Among  these  natural  rewards  may  be  enume- 
rated, peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  good,  the  enjoyment  of  external 
advantages,  bodily  streng^th  and  health,  increase 
of  possessions,  &c.  Vide  Ps.  xxxvii.  16—40; 
cxii.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying,  Virtue 
rewards  itself.  Positive  rewards  are  those  which 
stand  in  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  actions 
of  men,  but  are  conferred  by  an  express  and 
particular  divine  appointment,  constituting  what 
Morus  calls  the  nexus  commodi  non  necebsarii 
cum  bono,  sive  recte facto.  The  question  is  hers 
asked,  if  positive  rewards  are  ever  conferred 
during  the  present  life ;  and  if  so,  what  they  are  ! 
To  this  we  may  answer,  that  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  positive  rewards  during  the  present 
life  are  not  universally  promised,  as  in  the  an- 
cient dispensation;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  in  any  particular  cases,  whether  a 
reward  is  positive  or  natural.  The  texts  com- 
monly cited  in  proof  of  present  positive  rewards 
refer  either  to  the  natural  consequences  of  virtue, 
(e.  g.,  1  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Mark,  x.  29,  30 ;  Prov.  iii. 
2,  seq.,)  or  to  the  particular  promises  made  to 
the  Jews,  which  are  no  longer  valid,  (e.  g.. 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  29;  Exod.  x.  23;  Ephes.  vi. 
2.)  But  when  speaking  of  the  rewards  of  the 
future  world,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
plainly  declare,  that  besides  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  good  actions  which  the  righteous 
will  enjoy,  God  will  bestow  upon  them  positive 
rewards,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the  no- 
tural  consequences  of  virtue.  Vide  Article  xv. 
This  remunerative  justice  of  God  may  be  farther 
described  as  universal  f  the  smallest  virtues  of 
every  individual  man  will  be  rewarded,  for  they 
are  all  known  to  God,  Matt.  x.  42 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
5;  Heb.  vi.  10.  It  is  vAso  impartial.  This  if 
called  in  the  Bible,  a^po9M7toX)^'a  0cov,  Rom. 
ii.  10, 1 1.  Unlike  human  judges,  who  are  often 
deceived  by  external  appearances,  God  rewards 
actions  according  to  their  moral  worth,  and 
rml,  internal  excellence.  The  full  display  of 
the  divine  justice,  either  in  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, is  not  seen  in  the  present  life ;  but  is  rfr- 
served,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  for  the 
future  world.    In  the  Bible  we  are  also  taught 
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ttat  oar  present  life  is  but  the  feeble  commence- 
ttent  of  oar  being ;  and  that  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  part  of  oar  existence— our 
fUa  9ere  vtVaiM— will  hereafter  commence ;  and 
we  are  thna  enabled  to  comprehend  what  would 
otherwise  be  inscratable,  how  it  is  consistent 
with  the  jastice  of  God  to  appoint  affliction  to 
tlie  righteous  and  prosperity  to  the  wicked,  as 
be  often  does  in  the  present  world.  Vide  the 
excellent  parable  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat, 
Matu  xiii.  24—30,  coll.  ver.  36 — 40;  Cf.  Rom. 
iu  5—13;  2  Thess.  i.  4—12;  Luke,  iv.  13, 14. 

2.  PenalJustice. 

When  we  say  the  jastice  of  God  is  exhibited 
in  puni$kmeni,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
caases  anhappiness  to  follow  upon  moral  evil, 
in  order  to  conyince  men  that  he  disapproves  of 
disobedience  to  his  commands.  Neetii  eommoda 
iono,  nve  reeUfaetia ;  ineommodo  malo,  sive  male 
faeii$» 

1.  The  ends  of  God  in  punishing. 

God  punishes,  (a)  in  order  to  prevent  or  di- 
minish moral  eril,  with  reference  therefore  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  particular  indivi- 
doals.  1  Cor.  xi.  32,  Kptvofuvoi  vnb  Kvpiov 
KaiJ^iv6fu^<h  tya/ii7  ovv  t^  xoafu^  xataxpt^fitv — 
i.  e.,  the  divine  punishments  suspended  over  us 
ue  intended  for  our  improvement,  and  unless, 
warned  by  them,  we  really  become  better,  we 
shall  fail  of  eternal  blessedness,  and  share  the 
hte  of  the  unbelieving  world.  Isaiah,  xxvi.  9, 
Wken  thy  jtidgmenUt  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabit- 
ants  will  learn  righteousness,  Ps.  cxix.  G7,  Be- 
fore I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray ;  but  now  have 
Ikept  thy  law,  lest  I  should  draw  upon  myself 
additional  afflictions.  Ver.  71,  //  is  good  for  me 
thai  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy 
ttaiutes.  God  punishes  (6)  in  order  to  shew 
that  sin  is  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  only  the 
truly  obedient  can  count  upon  his  approbation ; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  inviolate  among 
men  the  authority  of  his  benevolent  laws,  in- 
tended for  their  best  good.  And  since  nothing 
can  be  more  important  or  desirable  to  men  than 
the  approbation  of  God,  he  is  actuated  by  the 
same  benevolence  in  punishing  with  this  intent 
as  with  the  former.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that 
God  has  this  end  in  view  in  the  punishments 
which  he  inflicts,  by  saying,  he  will  be  sanctified 
by  means  cf  his  judgments,  Lev.  x.  3.  This  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  by  punishing  men  he 
designs  to  be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  them 
as  a  holy  God,  or  as  one  who  disapproves  of 
wickedness.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in  Rom. 
i.  18,  'AitoxaXvTifittu  o^yrj  e>iov—ifti  noerav 
oni^uLv  xai  ddcxiaf  av^putrtoiv.  But  the  justice 
of  God  also  requires  that  as  he  rewards  the  good 
which  others  do  to  us  (s.  30),  he  should  also 
punish  the  evil  which  they  bring  upon  us,  (2 
Thess.  i.  6y  7;  Ps.  ix.  5,  seq.  ;'^  and  this  is 
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called,  in  the  popular  language  which  the  Bible 
employs,  his  revenge,  ix^ixr^mi,  Rom.  xii.  19. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  true  final  cause  of 
the  divine  judgments  upon  men  is  their  moral 
improvement;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be 
said,  with  entire  truth,  that  the  penal  justice  of 
God  is  his  goodness,  wisely  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  its  objects.  But  it  is  not  the  im- 
provement of  those  only  whom  he  punishes 
which  God  intends  in  the  judgments  which  he 
inflicts,  but  that  of  others  also,  who  may  take 
warning  from  these  examples.  So  that  even 
should  God  fail  of  his  object  in  reforming  the 
offender  himself,  he  would  still  benefit  others 
who  might  witness  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  him.  Vide  Ps.  1.  16,  seq. ;  Hi.  6,  seq. ; 
Rom.  ii.  4—6;  2  Pet.  ii.  iii. ;  1  Cor.  x.  11, 
Now  all  these  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the 
Israelites  as  examples  (rvrtoe,  see  ver.  6)  to  us, 
who  live  in  the  latest  period  of  the  world,  (in 
New-Testament  times.)  Some  think,  with 
Michaelis,  (Gedanken  uber  die  Lehre  der  heili- 
gen  Schrift  von  der  Siinde,  u.  s.  w.  Gottingen, 
1779,  8vo,)  that  the  final  cause  of  the  divine 
judgments  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  and  reform 
the  offender,  as  to  terrify  and  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime.  Michaelis  does  not 
indeed  deny  that  punishment  might  be  made  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it;  but  he  still  thinks  that  the  great 
end  which  is  contemplated  by  all  judicatories 
in  the  punishments  which  they  inflict  is  to  ter- 
rify and  deter  from  crime,  sometimes  the  male- 
factor himself,  as  well  as  others,  but  more 
frequently  others  only,  who  may  witness  his 
punishment.  And  this  is  indeed  true  with  re- 
gard to  human  judicatories,  which  have  no  such 
means  of  punishment  within  their  power  as  are 
calculated  for  the  reformation  of  the  culprit, 
and  can  therefore  only  hold  him  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  warning  of  others ;  but  this  is  an 
imperfection  which  is  inevitable  to  these  judi- 
catories as  human,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
transferred  to  the  divine  government.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  imperfection  incident  to 
human  judicatories,  by  which  they  are  driven 
to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  criminal,  that  they  must  often  in- 
flict upon  him  severer  penalties  than  his  own 
benefit  would  require,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  salutary  influence  of  his  punishment  on  the 
minds  of  others.  That  they  are  thus  compelled 
to  sacrifice  an  individual  to  the  general  good 
is  certainly  an  evidence  of  imperfection.  Just 
at  that  point  where  punishment  ceases  to  be 
salutary  to  the  person  who  endures  it,  however 
salutary  it  may  be  to  others  as  an  example- 
just  at  that  point  does  it  become  an  evidence 
of  the  ignorance  and  imperfection  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  inflicted.    But  how  can  we  suppose 
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that  God,  who  knows  what  kinds  of  punish- 
ment are  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  offend- 
er, and  who  has  every  mode  of  punishment  at 
command,  would  ever  punish  any  one  more  se- 
verely than  was  necessary  for  his  own  profit, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  him  a  terrible 
example   to   others!    None    upon  whom  he 
inflicts  punishment,  with  their  good  in  view, 
will  fail  of  being  benefited  by  it,  unless  through 
their  own  fault;  for  he  employs  those  means 
only  which  are  calculated  to  produce  this  effect, 
and  is  liable  in  the  choice  of  means  to  none  of 
those    mistakes  and   imperfections    to  which 
human  judicatories  are  subject.     We  cannot, 
therefore,  make  these  human  judicatories  our 
standard  of  judging  respecting  the  divine  go- 
vernment.   The  judicial  authority  of  God  does 
not  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  human 
rulers ;  and  in  the  judgments  which  he  inflicts 
none  of  the  imperfections  of  human  judgments 
appear.     We  should  avoid  many  mistakes  if, 
when  we  speak  even  of  the  justice  of  God,  we 
should  represent  him  less  under  the  image  of  a 
judge  than  of  a  father,  who,  as  we  are  taught 
in  the  Bible,  is  «*good  even  in  his  judgments,*' 
Ps.  c.vlx.  39.    The  benevolence  by  which  God 
is  actuated  in  his  severest  inflictions  is  implied 
in  the  very  words  by  which  his  chastisement  is 
denoted — e.  g.,  TtcuJeia,  Hebrews,  xii.  5—11 ; 
and  aTtotofiia,  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  representation 
of  God  undrr  the  image  of  a  judge  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  itself  objectionable,  but  only  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  abuse.    It  is  very  natural  to 
men,  as  we  see  from  the  present  example,  to 
transfer  to  God  the  extremely  defective  ideal 
which  they  have  derived  from  human  rulers; 
and   \i  will   therefore  be   wiser   for  religious 
teachers  to  represent  God  under  the  image  of  a 
father,  at  least  to  those  who  ara  virtuous,  and  of 
a  nature  to  be  influenced  by  kindness  and  love, 
and  to  reserve  the  image  of  a  severe  and  right* 
eous  judge  for  rude  and  intractable  men,  who 
are  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  anything 
but  terror. 

Note  1. — Persons  cannot  be  said  to  be  punish- 
ed when  they  suffer  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  only  when  they  suffer  in  consequence 
of  their  wickedness.  The  wretchedness  which 
the  prodigal  son  brought  upon  himself  (Luke, 
XV.)  is  properly  called  punishment ;  while  the 
same  wretchedness  befalling  an  innocent  person 
would  properly  be  denominated  calamity.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  very  justly  and  satisfactorily 
how  such  evils  and  sufferings  as  befall  the  vir- 
tuous must  be  understood  and  improved  by  them 
and  by  others.  The  wise  father,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
treat  even  the  dutiful  with  severity,  in  order  to 
promote  their  present  advantage  and  real  per- 
manent  welfare.  In  the  same  manner  does  God 
o/iea  see  it  necessary,  for  wise  reasons,  to  exer- 


cise severity  towards  those  whom  he  is  edo- 
cating,  and  to  impose  sufferings  upon  them.  He 
sees  that  afflictions  will  tend  to  promote  their 
holiness,  strengthen  their  faith,  and  restrain  their 
sinful  propensities.  Habeni  talia  vim  diseipliruR, 
Moms,  p.  50.  This  is  the  view  of  the  chastise- 
ment we  receive  from  God,  which  is  given  us 
by  Paul  in  that  excellent  passage,  Heb.  xii. 
5-— 11.  He  there  calls  the  discipline  which  we 
receive,  7t(u3cc.'ay,  fatherly  correction^  and  com- 
pares the  conduct  of  God  towards  men  with 
that  of  a  father.  Ver.  G,  "Oy  ar/arc^  Kvpu>$, 
7iai6tvei»  Ver.  7,  Tc^;  ioti^v  mo;,  ov  ov  HaiZtvu 
Hatrfi,  In  ver.  10  the  apostle  teaches  that 
God  punishes  ini  to  (tvfi^iftoy  and  proceeds, 
ver.  11,  to  say,  fttuZsla  ov  doxc*  x°9^  f^Ku, 
v^Jtfpoy  Bi  xapjtbv  eifnjvixov  djco5i>'^tf»,  x.  f.  X« 
The  goodness  and  justice  of  God  which  appear 
in  the  allotment  of  such  evils  to  men,  is  hence 
called  by  some  theologians,  yu«/t7ia  pxdeuiiea^ 
or  pwdagogica.  The  justice  of  God,  when 
thus  exercised,  has  the  same  object  with  his 
penal  justice — viz.,  the  improvement  and  moral 
perfection  of  men.;  but  it  differs  from  that  in  its 
internal  nature  and  character,  as  appears  from 
what  has  been  said.  There  is  an  endless  diver- 
sity in  the  characters  of  men ;  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them  God  governs  himself  according  to 
this  difference  of  their  characters,  and  guides 
them  to  happiness  through  different  ways,  and 
by  different  means ;  and  in  doing  this  he  clearly 
exhibits  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  This  truth 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Isa.  xxviii.  23 — ^29. 
As  the  husbandman  cannot  treat  all  his  lands 
and  all  his  fruits  in  the  same  manner,  so  neither 
can  God  treat  all  men  alike  ;  but  while  he  seeks 
for  the  improvement  of  all,  he  promotes  it  in  one 
by  prosperity,  in  another  by  adversity. 

[JVo/c  2. — ^The  causes  for  which  God  does 
anything,  and  also  the  ends  which  he  would  at- 
tain, may  be  sought  either  in  himself  or  without 
himself  in  the  world  which  he  has  made ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  either  subjective  or  objec' 
tive.  But  because  he  is  entirely  independent 
and  absolutely  perfect,  the  highesf  and  last 
grounds  of  what  he  does  must  be  sought  in  his 
own  nature ;  and  to  these  the  objective  reasons 
of  his  conduct  must  be  subordinate.  And  so, 
when  we  inquire  for  the  final  cause  of  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  which  God  distributes 
in  the  exercise  of  his  retributive  justice,  we  must 
look  for  it  in  God  himself;  and  to  this  we  roust 
subordinate  any  ends  for  this  exercise  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  world  which  God  has 
created.  Now  the  nature  of  God,  in  which  the 
last  ground  of  his  retributive  justice  is  to  be 
sought,  has  infinite  moral  perfection ;  for  this 
perfect  moral  excellence  residing  in  his  nature 
God  must  have  supreme  regard  and  absolute 
love,  and  consequently  he  must  feel  an  absolute 
pleasure  in  what  is  morally  good*  and  disph 
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tan  in  what  is  morally  eril.  This  necessary 
loye  to  what  is  morally  perfect  is,  then,  the  Ifut 
grtrund  of  the  diTine  justice.  Bat  in  order  to 
he  consistent,  he  most  act  according  to  this  love, 
and  exhibit  to  the  yiew  of  his  moral  creatures 
his  approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation  of 
eril ;  and  this  is  the  latt  end  of  the  retribution 
which  he  awards.  And  if  there  were  no  refor- 
mation of  the  individual  offender,  no  warning 
of  others,  or  any  objective  ground  for  the  exer- 
cise of  retributive  justice,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  all  that  God  does  either  to 
ponish  or  reward,  in  his  own  absolute  love  of 
moral  good  and  hatred  of  moral  evil.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  Bible  would  certainly  lead 
Qs  to  think  that  the  feelings  which  prompt  him 
in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  are,  his  holy 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct — his  necessary 
hatred  of  their  moral  character.  And  when  we 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  guilty  subject  of 
the  divine  judgments,  does  he  not  find  reason 
enough  in  his  own  ill-desert  for  all  which  God 
mflicts  upon  him  ;  and  would  not  all  which  he 
endures  be  sufficiently  understood  by  him,  if  no 
idvantagre  to  himself  or  othera  occurred  to  his 
mind  1  The  justice  of  God  is  an  absolute  attri- 
bute, and  demands  itself  to  be  satisfied ;  and  mo- 
ral evil  has  a  real,  intrinsic  ill-desert,  and  ought 
to  be  punished.  That  God  has  sometimes  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  in  view  in  the  pu- 
nishment which  he  inflicts,  and  that  he  seeks 
the  moral  perfection  of  men  in  the  displays  of 
his  attributes,  is  perfectly  true ;  these  ends,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  highest 
reasons  of  retribution,  are  subordinate  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  divine  justice. — ^Tr.] 

2.  The  different  kinds  of  punishment  which 
God  inflicts. 

(a)  Natural — i.  e.,  such  unhappy  conse- 
quences as  flow  from  the  internal  nature  of  sin- 
fol  actions;  incommoda  necessaria  malo,  sivt 
male  factU^  nexa,  as  Morus  describes  them. 
These,  like  natural  rewards,  have  their  ground 
in  the  wise  constitution  which  God  himself  has 
given  to  the  natural  world.  That  natural  pu- 
nishments are  really  inflicted  is  shewn  by  daily 
experience.  Sin  everywhere  draws  upon  itself 
remorse,  disgrace,  bodily  disease,  &c.  And 
these  natural  consequences  of  sin,  like  the  na- 
taral  consequences  of  virtue,  are  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  often  unlimited  in  their 
extent,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  endless  future  punishment. 
**  Sin  punishes  itself.*' 

(6)  PonUve^  arbitrary^,  e.,  such  as  stand 
in  no  natural  and  necessary  connexion  with  the 
sinful  actions  of  men,  or  which  do  not  flow 
from  the  internal  nature  of  such  actions,  but  are 
connected  with  them  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
legislator,  and  are  additional  to  the  natural  con- 
seqoeneet  of  sin.    According  to  the  common 


theory  on  this  subject,  with  which  the  Bible 
agrees,  such  positive  divine  judgments  are  in- 
flicted by  God,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
natural  judgments  alone  to  effect  the  moral  im- 
provement of  men,  and  to  deter  them  from  sin. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
authority  of  his  law,  he  connected  positive  judg^ 
ments  with  the  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
which  alone  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  infliction  of  these  arbitrary  sufferings,  he 
is  governed  by  the  rules  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,  and  not  by  blind  caprice. 

Positive  punishments  are  divided  into  present 
and  future.  The  present  are  those  which  take 
place  in  this  life ;  and  in  proof  of  them  we  may 
refer  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  they  are  threatened  to  the  disobedient  Is- 
raelites—e.  g.,  2  Sam.  xii.  10, 11, 14;  Acts,  r. 
5,  9 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3—5. 

Future  positive  punishments  are  those  which 
are  threatened  in  the  next  world.  From  many 
expressions  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  un- 
doubtedly led  to  expect  positive  punishments  in 
the  future  world.  Cf.  Art.  xv.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  inconsistent  for  any  one  to 
object  to  positive  punishments  in  another  world 
who  expects  positive  rewards.  Such  an  one 
has  certainly  very  much  the  appearance  of  con- 
forming his  belief  to  his  wishes,  and  of  admit- 
ting positive  rewards  because  he  desires  them, 
and  denying  positive  punishments  because  he 
feara  them. 

It  was  with  reference  to  the  positive  punish- 
ments of  sin  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was 
principally  made;  for  the  natural  consequences 
of  sin  are  not  wholly  removed  by  virtue  of  his 
death.  The  bodily  disordere  incurred  by  the 
sinner  in  consequence  of  his  vices  do  not  wholly 
cease,  though  they  may  indeed  be  abated  and 
alleviated  by  his  becoming  a  sincere  believer  in 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  positive  punishments 
hereafter  consider  that  Christ  by  his  atonement 
has  freed  us  merely  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
mentr— a  notion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  the  Article  respecting  Christ. 

In  speaking  of  the  positive  divine  judgments 
which  take  place  in  this  life^  the  teacher  of  reli- 
gion is  liable  to  do  injury,  and  should  therefore 
wisely  consider  his  words.  It  is  true,  doubts 
less,  that  positive  punishments  do  take  place  in 
the  present  world ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  are 
unable,  in  given  cases,  to  determine  decisively 
whether  the  sufferings  which  we  witness  are,  or 
are  not,  positive  judgments  from  the  hand  of 
God.  Toconsiderplague,  famine,  and  physical 
evils  of  every  sort  befalling  an  individual  or 
nation  as  in  every  case  the  consequence  of  moral 
evil,  is  an  error  to  which  the  multitude  is  much 
inclined.    They  fie(\vieiiV\^  letei  \xi>^'b«b  ^^%ft% 
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to  the  yery  sins  which  have  occasioned  these 
divine  judgments,  as  they  denominate  the  cala- 
mities which  befall  their  fellow  men.  And  this 
injarious  prejudice  has  been  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  the  incautious  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  religion  have  sometimes  spoken  on 
this  subject.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  consider 
pestilence  in  general  as  a  divine  judgment,  and 
for  the  religious  teacher,  during  such  visitations 
from  God,  to  remind  men  of  their  sins ;  but  it  is 
not  right  to  pronounce,  as  it  were,  a  definite 
judicial  sentence  upon  the  guilt  of  a  particular 
person  or  country  visited  in  such  a  manner. 
Experience  and  scripture  both  disapprove  of 
this ;  for  we  often  see  that  these  calamities  cease 
before  the  alleged  cause  of  them  is  removed ; 
and  they  befall  the  good  and  bad  equally,  and 
without  distinction.  As  God  causes  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  rain  to  descend  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good,  so  he  sends  tempest,  flood,  and  con- 
flagration, upon  one  as  well  as  the  other.  In- 
deed, the  best  men  often  suffer,  while  the  worst 
prosper ;  from  which  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  determined  concerning  the  moral 
character  of  men  from  the  allotment  of  their  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Vide  No.  I.  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  sacred  writers  concur  entirely  in  these 
views.  The  friends  of  Job  concluded  from  his 
bodily  ills  that  he  must  have  committed  great 
sins ;  but  Job  shews  (v.  10, 12)  that  God  often 
visits  persons  with  sufferings  which  are  not 
occasioned  by  their  sins.  Christ  says,  Luke, 
xiii.  2,  4,  that  the  Galileans  whom  Pilate  had 
caused  to  be  executed  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
eighteen  men  upon  whom  a  tower  had  fallen, 
were  not  sinners  more  than  others  because  they 
had  suffered  these  things.  He  corrected  his 
disciples  when  they  ascribed  the  misfortune  of 
the  man  bom  blind  to  the  sin  of  his  parents, 
and  taught  them  that  they  ought  not  to  conclude 
that  particular  misfortunes  were  the  sure  conse- 
quence of  particular  crimes,  John,  tx.  3.  Those 
who  advocate  the  practice  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  cannot  justly  plead  in  their  defence 
the  passagres  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  pest, 
famine,  failure  of  the  harvest,  destruction  by 
enemies,  and  various  other  positive  punishments 
in  this  life  are  frequently  threatened  for  certain 
definite  transgressions  of  the  divine  commands ; 
for  we  have  now  no  prophets  to  come  forth  among 
US, as  among  the  Israelites,as  the  messengers  and 
authorized  ambassadors  of  God.  The  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  Israelites  was  theocratic — ^i.  e., 
God  was  acknowledged  by  the  Israelites  to  be 
their  civil  ruler;  and  the  leaders  of  their  armies, 
their  earthly  kings,  their  priests  and  prophets, 
were  considered  by  them  as  his  authorized  ser- 
vants. Hence  all  their  laws  were  published  in 
the  name  of  God — i.  e.,  at  the  divine  command, 
and  under  ihe  divine  authority.  And  in  the 
satae  manner  the  temponl  rewards  connected 


with  obedience,  and  the  temporal  panlahmeDti 
connected  with  disobedience,  were  annoanoed 
as  coming  from  him.  From  what  has  been 
said,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  external 
blessings  or  calamities  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  particular  cases  as  the  reward  of  good  actions* 
or  the  punishment  of  bad,  except  where  God  has 
expressly  declared  that  these  very  blessings,  or 
these  very  calamities,  are  allotted  to  this  indivi- 
dual person,  on  account  of  the  good  or  bad  ac- 
tion specified ;  as  Lev.  xxvi..  Dent  xxviii.,  Re- 
velation, ii.  22,  23.  Additional  remarks  con- 
cerning natural  and  positive  punishments  will 
be  made  in  the  Article  on  Sin,  8.  86,  87. 


APPENDIX. 
SECT.  XXXH. 

or  THE   DXCREKS  OF   OOD. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  depends 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  God,  and  upon 
his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice.  It  may 
therefore  properly  succeed  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

I.  General  Statement,  and  Sdiolastie  Dmnont. 

1.  JDf/!nt7t(mofthe  decrees  of  God.  By  these 
we  mean,  the  will  of  God  that  anything  should 
come  into  existence,  or  be  accomplished,  (Moms, 
p.  51,)  or,  the  free  determinations  of  God  re- 
specting the  existence  of  any  object  extrinsic  to 
himself. 

2.  The  nature  and  attrihttea  of  the  divine  de^ 
crees.  These  are  the  same  as  were  ascribed  to 
the  divine  will,  because  the  decrees  of  God  are 
only  expressions  of  his  will.  The  decrees  of 
God  are,  properly  speaking,  (a)  only  one  tingte 
decree.  They  were  all  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Before  we  can  come  to  a  determina-. 
tion  of  the  will,  it  is  often  necessary  for  us  td 
institute  laborious  investigations  and  inquiries, 
since  we  cannot  survey  all  the  reasons  on  both 
sides  of  a  subject  at  a  single  glance.  And  it  is 
on  account  of  this  limitation  of  our  understand- 
ings that  all  our  determinations  are  successive. 
But  no  such  succession  takes  place  in  the  mind 
of  God ;  he  knows  all  things  at  once.  Vide  s. 
22.  And  so,  properly  speaking,  the  decree  to 
make  the  world,  and  every  single  decree  re- 
specting everything  which  exists,  or  has  been 
done  in  it  from  the  beginning,  are  only  one  en- 
tire  decree.  But  we  represent  to  our  minds  as 
many  different  decrees  as  there  are  particulars 
comprehended  in  this  one  universal  decree.  (6) 
The  divine  decrees  are/rw.  Nothing  can  com- 
pel God  to  decree  what  is  contrary  to  his 
will  or  understanding.  His  decrees,  however, 
Ihonji^h  fTee>  are  never  blind  and  groundiett. 
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Vide  8.  86.  Cf.  Ephes.  i.  5 ;  3  Tim.  i.  9.  (e) 
Tbey  are  benevolerU^  fdways  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  creatures  of  God,  Ephes.  i.,  Rom. 
Tiii.,  ix.  That  they  are  so  follows  from  the 
goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  God;  s. 
Sd — 31  inclusive,  (d)  Eternal  and  unaUerabie. 
Tide  s.  30,  and  especially  s.  36,  ad  finem.  Cf. 
Morus,  p.  53,  s.  15.  Whence  the  Bible  often 
lays,  God  determined  such  a  thing,  ftpb  xatar 
|3oXi^$  xoofAovj  Ephes.  i.  4 ;  d^'  or  ftpb  oummuv. 
npo,  in  Hf>oyt,y%aaxii.Vf  ytpoopt^civ,  x.  r.  X.,  denotes 
the  same  thing.  God  existed  from  eternity; 
aod  as  he  exists  without  succession  of  time,  all 
of  his  decrees  must  be  as  eternal  as  himself, 
aod  as  immutable  as  his  own  nature.  Rom. 
xi.  29,  afuroLfiiTajtck.  Heb.  vi.  17,  to  a^f td^itop 
r^  3ox'X^i  0(ov.  (e)  Unuarthable^  dvclspcvi^ra, 
oipf^ijtfvuuyra,  Romans,  xi.  33 — 36 ;  |3a^  0cov, 
1  Cor.  it.  10 ;  Isaiah,  Iv.  8.  Cf.  Moms,  p.  46, 
8. 10,  note  4.  We  see  but  a  small  part  of  the 
immeasurable  whole  which  God  surveys  at  a 
g^lance,  and  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  compre- 

'  bending,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  immeasurable 
and  eternal  plan  of  God,  or  of  determining  h 
priori  what  he  ought  to  have  decreed.    The 

,  attempt  to  decide  what  God  has  determined  to 
be  done  by  conclusions  drawn  from  particular 

]  attributes  of  his  nature,  of  which  we  have  such 
imperfect  notions  in  our  present  state,  is  attend- 

'  ed  with  the  greatest  danger  of  mistake.  For  us 
to  undertake  to  say  that  this  and  the  other  thing 

'  ii  good  and  desirable,  and  therefore  must  be, 
or  has  been,  done  by  God,  is  what  the  Bible 
calls  wishing  to  teach  God^  1  Cor.  ii.  16.    We 

'  can  learn  what  God  has  actually  decreed  only 

I  from  seeing  what  events  have  actually  taken 
place.  From  the  existence  of  the  world,  we 
conclude  that  God  decreed  to  create  it ;  from  the 
existence  of  evil,  we  conclude  that  God  decreed 
to  permit  it,  &c.  And  although  we  are  taught 
expressly  in  the  Bible  that  God  decreed  to  send 
Christ  into  the  world,  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,  seq.,)  we 
are  also  taught  to  note  the  events  the  effects  of  his 
mission,  and  from  thence  to  conclude  what  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God  is. 

3.  Division  of  the  divine  decrees.  They  are 
divided,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  moral  beings, 
into  absolute  and  conditional^  like  the  divine 
vUl.    Vide  s.  35,  II.  3. 

(a)  MsohUe  decrees  are  not  such  as  are  made 
without  reason  in  the  exercise    of  arbitrary 
power,  but  such  as  are  made  without  reference 
to  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings,  or  without 
being  dependent  for  their  accomplishment  upon 
a  condition.    The  decrees  of  God  to  create  the 
World,  to  send  Christ  to  redeem  it,  to  bestow 
!      external  prosperity,  advantages  for  intellectual 
'      improvementy  or  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
vpon  one  people  or  individual,  and  to  deny  them 
to  another,  uid  all  his  detenninations  of  this 
tttoiey  are  called  absolute  decrees;  because, 


though  made  in  view  of  wise  and  good  reasons, 
they  do  not  depend  for  their  accomplishment 
upon  the  free  actions  and  the  true  character  of 
moral  beings.  In  the  allotment  of  temporal  or 
earthly  good,  riches,  honour,  health,  &c.,  the 
rule  by  which  God  proceeds  is  not  always  the 
worthiness  of  men.  We  do  not  mean  that  virtue 
always  and  necessarily  induces  suffering  and 
pereecution,  (as  some  have  concluded,  from  a 
false  interpretation  of  such  texts  as  Matt.  v.  10, 
seq.;  3  Tim.  iii.  13,  &c.)  Pure  Christian  vir- 
tue, on  the  contrary,  often  brings  along  with  it 
great  temporal  advantages,  Rom.  xii.  17,  seq. 
We  simply  mean,  that  in  imparting  these  exter- 
nal advantages,  God  is  often  governed  by  other 
principles  than  regard  to  the  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience of  his  moral  creatures. 

(b)  Conditional  decrees  are  those  in  making 
which  God  has  respect  to  the  free  actions  of 
moral  beings.  These  conditional  decrees  are 
founded  upon  that  fore-knowledge  of  the  free 
actions  of  men  which  we  are  compelled  to  as- 
cribe to  God.  Vide  s.  33.  God  foresaw  from 
eternity  how  every  man  would  act,  and  whether 
he  would  comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  designs  of  God  concerning  him  would 
take  effect,  or  would  reject  them ;  and  upon  this 
fore-knowledge  he  founded  his  decree.  Of  tills 
class  are  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men.  They  are 
always  founded  upon  the  free  conduct  of  men, 
and  are  never  absolute,  but  always  conditional. 
Wc  are  not,  however,  to  regard  these  spiritual 
gifts  as  in  any  sense  deserved  by  the  moral 
agent,  when  he  complies  with  the  prescribed 
conditions ;  Luke,  xvii.  10.  The  decree  re- 
specting the  eternal  welfare  of  men  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  predestination^  in  the  limited 
sense;  for  all  God*s  eternal  decrees  are  called 
predestination  in  the  larger  sense.  This  name 
has  been  used,  in  this  more  limited  sense  espe- 
cially, since  the  time  of  Augustine ;  from  the 
fact  that  the  word  prxdestinarc  was  employed 
by  the  Vulgate  to  render  the  Greek  9t))oopi'^ccy, 
in  Rom.  viii.  30,  30,  which  was  then  referred 
to  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the  salvation 
and  condemnation  of  men.  The  decree  of  God 
respecting  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  pious, 
was  then  called  election  deeretum  ekctionis^  pre' 
destinatio  ad  vitam.  The  decree  respecting  the 
punishment  of  sinners  in  the  future  world  was 
called  reprobating  deeretum  reprohationis,  predea* 
tinatio  ad  mortem.  These  words  too  are  de- 
rived from  the  New  Testament,  especially  from 
Rom.  viii. ;  where,  however,  they  are  used  in  a 
different  sense.  The  election,  IxXoyyJ,  there  ; 
spoken  of,  is  the  gracious  reception  of  Jews  and  . 
heathen  into  the  Christian  society;  and  the  re- 
jection is  the  denial  or  withdrawment  of  this  i 
and  other  divine  blessings,  as  will  appear  from  ^ 
No.  II. 
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n.  Seriptxaral  ReprtunMion^  and  the  Erron  oooof' 
'  tiontd  by  False  Interpretation. 

1.  Scriptural  representation* 

The  following  are  the  principal  expressions 
employed  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  decrees 
of  God.  (a)  All  the  words  which  signify  to 
•ay,  speak,  command.  The  phrase,  God  says, 
often  means,  he  wills,  he  decrees,  Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 
So  frequently  w,  mim,  ijn.  (6)  The  words 
which  signify  to  think,  are  often  used  to  denote 
the  divine  decrees;  as  noTD,  msi^,  6ta%i>yi^fioi, 
Ps.  xxxiii.  10,  U  ;  Is.  Iv.  8.  Hence  the  phrases, 
to  speak  with  one's  self,  to  say  in  one's  heart,  often 
mean,  to  consider,  determine.  Saying  in  his 
heart,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  de- 
noted thinking — an  instance  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  langrnage,  corresponding  with  the 
phrase  of  the  Otaheitans,  speaking  in  one's  belly, 
(e)  Kpc/ia,  orcfc,  sentence ;  representing  God  as 
a  judge  or  ruler,  who  publishes  edicts  and  pro- 
nounces sentence ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  6,  7 ;  Rom.  xi. 
83.  (rf)  '06dj,  im,  way.  The  way  of  God  sig- 
nifies his  manner  of  thinking  or  acting,  his  con- 
duct i  Ps.  cxly.  17,  ^^  Gracious  is  Jehovah  in  all 
his  ways^^ — i.  e.,  decrees;  Rom.  xi.  33,  65oc 
0fov  d)'f^(;);yta(Ti'oc. 

(«)  The  following  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  New  Testament :  eixi/fia,  f vdoxioh  in  He- 
brew, ffin,  |ir>,  used  particularly  to  denote  God's 
groaotM  purpose.  Vide  s«  25.  npo^ai;,  Ephes. 
i.  11,  where  it  is  synonymous  with  jSovXij  ^^x^- 
liatoi,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  seq.,  and  Rom.  ix.  11,  iVa  ^ 
tov  0«ou  Ttpo^eert;  xat"  ixXoyiJv  fiivji — i.  e.,  so 
that  the  divine  purpose  must  remain  free,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  according  to  his  own 
choice.  Upoyt.vJi'sxHv,  This  verb,  like  the  He- 
brew pi ^,  and  yvCavM  and  ilShai,  very  frequently 
signifies  to  decree,  (metonyroia  caussae  pro 
effectu.)  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by  Philo. 
In  Acts,  ii.  23,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  purpose 
of  God,  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die. 
Now  since  the  verba  cognoscendi  frequently  sig- 
nify, among  the  Hebrews,  to  love,  to  wish  well, 
ftftoyvMSt>i  very  often  signifies,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  of 
God,  which  he  entertained  from  eternity  for  the 
welfare  of  men.  Thus  Ttpoyvuxrc;  in  1  Pet.  i.  2, 
denotes  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  respecting 
the  admission  of  men  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  church;  Rom.  viii.  29,  ovf  Ttpoiyvcd, 
his  beloved,  those  whose  welfare  he  seeks ;  Rom. 
xi.  2.  'Opt^fii^  and  rCftoopl^nv,  commonly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgrate  prsedestinare,  *Opi(«tv  is 
to  dtermine,  in  the  general  sense;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  said,  Acts,  xi.  29,  that  the  apostles 
MfK/sav  X,  t.  X.  The  divine  purpose  is  therefore 
called  iipc6fiivf}  povx^,  decretum  voluntatis  divinsB, 
Acts,  ii.  23.  In  the  classics,  6pusfi6i  is  purpose, 
determination,  npoopi^ftv  is  properly  decernere 
antequam  existat ;  because  the  decrees  of  God 
are  eternal,  as.  Acta,  iv.  28,  the  Jews  conspired 


to  do  "  whatever  thy  counsel  ^tpoiSpttft  yf Wo^kuy 
before  determined  to  be  doneJ*^  The  woH  ftpoopl* 
^nv,  when  used  in  reference  to  men,  never  de- 
notes exclusively  the  divine  purpose  respecting 
their  eternal  salvation  or  condemnation,  but  rather 
respecting  their  admission  to  the  Christian 
church,  to  partake  both  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  also  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
Christians.  So  it  is  used,  Ephes.  i.  5,  IXpoopicrof 
f;fidf  tij  vlc^ifstav  6ia  'Iijaov  Xp«jfov— i.  e.,  he 
purposed  to  bring  us  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  thus  to  make  us  his  children — his  beloved 
friends.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle appears  from  verses  11,  12.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  passage,  Romans,  ix.,  which  does 
not  treat  of  the  eternal  salvation  or  condemnation 
of  men,  but  of  the  temporal  benefits,  and  the  ex- 
ternal civil  and  church  privileges,  which  God 
confers  upon  particular  persons  and  nations  in 
preference  to  others.  Vide  s.  26.  The  passage, 
Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  seq.,  so  ofVen  and  entirely 
misunderstood,  must  be  interpreted  in  a  similar 
manner.  Paul  had  spoken,  verses  19,  20,  seq., 
of  the  sufiferings  and  persecutions  which  Chris- 
tians were  at  that  time  called  to  endure.  He 
endeavours  to  console  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
distresses,  and  to  shew  the  blessedness  in 
which  their  afliictions  might  result.  ^*  We  are 
confident  that  all  things  (even  afflictions  and 
persecutions)  will  conspire  for  the  good  of  those 
who  love  God,  and  are  called,  in  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  of  God,  to  partake  of  Christian  pri- 
vileges, (f oftj  xaf  a  Tt^io^itiv  xXiyroej  olaiv,)  For 
he  has  predestinated  (^tpowpca^)  us,  whom  he 
thus  graciously  regarded  from  eternity  (ftpoiyvu), 
to  be  conformed  to  the  example  of  his  Son, 
(viz.,  as  in  suffering,  so  in  reward,)  whom  God 
has  designed  to  bo  the  forerunner  (ftporotoxw) 
of  his  many  brethren,  (first  in  suffering,  then  in 
reward.)  But  those  whom  he  thus  destined 
(to  a  fellowship  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ)  he 
adopts  as  members  of  the  Christian  church 
(fovrov;  ixdxecff),  and  alleviates  the  sorrows 
which  they  endure  (for  the  sake  of  Christ)  by 
granting  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  hope 
of  that  future  glory,  (which  Christ  their  fore- 
runner has  received,  and  to  which  he  will  raise 
them.)**  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not  teach 
that  God  elects  men  to  salvation,  or  dooms  them 
to  destruction,  without  respect  to  their  moral 
conduct,  but  that  the  present  sufferings  of  Chris- 
tians are  alleviated  by  the  external  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  as  members  of  Christian  so- 
ciety.   Vide  No.  I. 

In  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  God 
should  be  governed  solely  by  the  moral  conduct 
of  men.  His  goodness,  justice,  indeed,  all  his 
moral  perfections,  are  infringed  by  the  contrary 
supposition.  We  are  taught  also  by  the  express 
assurances  of  scripture,  standing  on  almost  every 
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page  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  that  God  will  reward  and 
panish  OTery  man  according^  to  his  works,  Rom. 
ii.  6—1 1 ;  Matt  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  t.  19.  The  de- 
eiees  of  election  and  reprobation,  then,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  are  not  abtolutt^  but 
tondiiionaJf  Mark,  XTi.  16. 

The  terms  commonly  employed  in  the  schools 
respecting  the  decrees  of  God  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  syllogism : — Major  :  whoever 
belicTes  in  Christ  to  the  end  of  his  life,  shall  be 
tared,  (this  is  ttpo^oii,  or  ixXoy^,  the  voluntas 
Dei  aniecedefiB.)  Minor  :  Paul  will  believe  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (this  is  npoyvwui,  prmvirio.') 
CoxcLusioN :  Therefore  Paul  will  be  saved,  (this 
it  )Cf)oopt9/iof ,  volunUu  Dei  eonaequena,  deeretum.) 
Since,  now,  the  major  term  is  here  an  universal 
proposition,  but  the  minor  particular,  it  is  easily 
leen  in  what  sense  the  grace  of  God  can  be 
Beripturally  denominated  universal  and  parlicu' 
kr.  It  is  the  same  with  the  decree  cf  rcpruba' 
(ton. 

2.  Erron  oeeaaioned  prineipalltf  by  fake  inter' 
freiatian. 

The  opinion  has  long  existed  in  the  church, 
that  the  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  were 
o&w/u/e— i.  e.,  that  without  respect  to  their  mo- 
lal  character,  God  selected  from  the  human  race 
a  certain  number,  (many  say  very  few,)  and 
destined  them  to  eternal  happiness ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  rejected  others  (by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race, — seven  perhaps  in  ten) 
in  the  same  arbitrary  manner,  and  destined  them 
to  eternal  condemnation.  This  error  is  called 
predeatination,  and  the  advocates  of  it  predestina' 
iionistsj  or  parlieulariats.  This  doctrine,  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  if  carried  out  into  all  its 
logical  consequences,  would  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  and  thus  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  But  it  has  not  been  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  theory  or 
practice,  by  those  who  have  professed  it.  And 
many  of  the  soundest  moralists  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  are  found,  by  a  happy  inconsistency, 
among  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine. 

The  principal  sources  of  this  error  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  False  opinions  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will,  by  which  it  is  represented 
as  a  blind  caprice,  in  the  exercise  of  which  God 
pardons  or  condemns  without  reason,  like  a  hu- 
man despot,  (vide  s.  26,)  and  in  connexion  with 
these,  false  conceptions  of  the  goodness,  justice, 
and  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  their 
connexion  with  his  natural  attributes,  (b)  The 
want  of  discrimination  between  the  decrees  of 
God  respecting  the  allotment  of  temporal  and 
earthly  good,  and  those  respecting  the  gift  of 
spiritual  blessings  and  eternal  life.  But  more 
than  all,  (e)  the  misinterpretation  of  Rom.  viii. 
9,  by  whieh  these  passages  are  made  to  relate 
to  eternal  salvation  and  condemnation,  instead 


of  temporal  privileges.  Thia  Interpretation  was 
introduced  by  Augustine,  who,  however  excel- 
lent in  other  respects,  was  deficient  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  langusge  of  scripture,  and 
therefore  exhibits  here  none  of  his  usual  ability. 
Vide  s.  26.  (</)  A  similar  misunderstanding 
of  other  texts  of  scripture,  especially  of  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  Matt.  xx.  16,  ttoMuoi,  n6h 
xXi^foi,  ox/yoc  hi  ixXfxrot*  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean,  that  there  are  many  who  are 
nominally  and  externally  Christians,  but  few 
only  who  are  chosen  to  eternal  salvation.  But 
the  ixXixtol  are  here  only  the  more  eminent^ 
select  saint<),  (the  Hebrew  o^">*na.)  Thus  the 
passage  would  mean :  among  the  many  who  are 
externally  Christians^  (admitted  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,)  there  are  only  a  few  whom  God 
counts  as  his  peculiar  peopled,  e.,  few  who  live 
conformably  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
are  in  all  respects  such  as  they  should  be.  That 
this  is  the  true  sense  of  these  words  appears 
from  the  parable.  Matt.  xxii.  2 — 13,  at  the  end 
of  which  (ver.  14)  they  are  repeated. 

Again :  the  text,  Acts,  xiii.  48,  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  usus  hquendi  of  the  Bible;  xoi 
tTtuS'tivaav  ooot  ^fjav  tttay/iivoi  iif  ^coi}r  aluiviov. 
Those  who  believed  are  here  opposed  to  those 
who  (ver.  46)  made  themselves  unworthy  of  etev' 
nal  life — (viz.  by  unbelief.)  The  phrase  is  syno- 
nymous with  ot  tavtovi  f  alavt'f  (  f  i$  ^ui^v  aitSvtov, 
those  who  prepared  themselves  for  eternal  life — the 
pioust  virtuous.  The  Greeks  frequently  express 
reciprocal  action  by  passive  verbs,  especially  in 
the  preter.  The  meaning  here  becomes  suffi- 
ciently evident  by  a  comparison  of  ver.  46. 

Brief  history  of  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
decrees. 

The  controversy  in  which  Augustine  engaged 
with  the  Pelagians  led  him  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees.  In  contending  against 
the  errors  of  his  opponents  he  fell  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional decrees  concerning  salvation  and  con- 
demnation, and  then  his  doctrine  de  gratia 
particulari  et  irresistibili,  (s.  132.)  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  authority  of  Augustine,  this 
doctrine  prevailed  extensively  in  the  African  and 
Latin  churches  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centn- 
ries.  During  the  former  part  of  this  period, 
particularly,  it  was  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pelagians  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania  and 
Lucidus,  presbyter  in  France.  And  indeed  it 
was  alternately  defended  and  opposed  in  the 
western  church  during  the  whole  of  this  and 
the  following  century. 

This  doctrine  was  again  maintained  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  a  monk  at  Orbais, 
in  France,  and  a  zealous  follower  of  Augustine. 
It  became  the  subject  of  vehement  discussion, 
and  was  at  length  condemned  aa  heteVvc'^VV]  ^ 
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council  at  Chiersy,  in  the  year  849.  But  this 
decision  was  not  universally  accepted ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  still  had  many  advo- 
cates, among  whom  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  followers,  the 
Dominicans  and  other  Thomists. 

This  controversy  was  renewed  with  great 
yehemonce  in  the  Romish  church  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  occasion  of  the  writings 
of  Jansenius,  Bishop  at  Ypern,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Jesuits  and  the  Pope  took  sides 
against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  But 
the  Dominicans,  and  other  warm  admirers  of 
Auofu^tine,  »grced  with  Jansenius,  and  there  are 
many  stanch  Jansenists  in  France  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  doctrine,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Augus- 
tine, was  adopted  again  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Calvin  and  Beza,  the  Swiss  reformers,  and 
by  them  disseminated  through  their  church. 
[The  symbols  of  the  reformed  church,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  is  acknowledqrfd,  are, 
the  Concensus  pasiurum  eccl.  Gcnev.^  (1551  an 
1554,) — Conf,  Galteatia,  Art.  xi.,  (1559,) — 
Conf.  Belt^tca,  Art.  xvi., — Catcchisrnua  Ihidd" 
beri^ensh,  (15G3  and  1563.)]  At  first,  this  doc- 
trine was  at  least  partially  believed  even  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  Zuingle. 

It  was  not  without  controversy,  however,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  prevailed  in  the  reformed 
church.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
opposed  by  Arminius  and  his  followers.  But  it 
was  at  lentrth  established  as  an  article  of  faith 
in  thit  reformed  church  by  the  national  synod  at 
Dordrecht,  in  the  years  IGIS,  1019,  and  the  Ar- 
minians  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
church.  By  degrees,  however,  this  severe  doc- 
trine has  been  abandoned  even  in  the  reformed 
church,  its  hardest  features  being  first  softened 
down  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption.  It  was  maintained  for  the 
longest  time  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Switzer- 
land ;  though  it  has  but  few  advocates  in  the  Ne- 
therlands at  the  present  day.  In  England  the 
number  of  its  friends  is  still  considerable.  Cf. 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  s.  132. 

Note, — In  the  above  statement  of  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees,  there  is  of 
course  much  which  must  be  objectionable  to  a 
Calvinist;  far  less,  however,  than  in  the  state- 
ment of  this  subject  usually  made  by  Lutheran 
writers.  Our  author  treats  the  doctrine  of  his 
Calvinistic  opponents  with  a  justice  and  mild- 
ness quite  unusual  with  the  theologians  of  his 
church.  In  general,  there  are  no  epithets  too  vio- 
lent for  them  to  heap  upon  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  and  no  evasions  too  weak  for  them 
to  employ  to  escape  the  force  of  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported.  That  the  Calvinistic 
doctriae  >/  decrees  should  be  rejected  and  ca- 


lumniated by  men  who  reject  those  scriptonl 
truths  upon  which  it  depends,  might  be  expected; 
but  that  it  should  be  thus  treated  by  those  who 
hold,  in  common  with  its  advocates,  those  doe- 
trines  of  grace  from  which  it  inevitably  results, 
is  somewhat  surprising.  After  taking  the  li- 
berty to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  some 
particular  representations  of  our  author,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  ihe  Luikeram  are  ehargt' 
able  with  obvious  ineon$istency  in  opposing  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  decrees,  while  they  adhere  to 
the  standard  confession  t)f  their  church.  With  r^ 
gard  to  the  representations  of  Dr.  Knapp,  it  may 
be  remarked. 

First.  That  he  is  not  exactly  just  in  describ* 
ing  the  theory  of  absolute  decrees  as  involving 
the  election  and  reprobation  of  men  without  rt* 
sped  to  conditions.  The  advocates  of  this  theoiy 
insist,  equally  with  others,  that  men  must  be- 
lieve in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  tlieir  opponents  is.  In  what  rt» 
lotion  this  faith,  which  is  essential  to  salvatunif 
stands  to  the  purpose  if  Gwl? 

Secondly.  When  he  describes  the  ealkd% 
chosen,  ckct,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  those  who  were  made  partaken 
only  of  the  external  privileges  of  Christianity, 
and  not  those  who  were  heirs  oi future  happif 
ncss,  does  he  not  violate  the  whole  spirit  and 
usage  of  the  New  Testament,  without  yet  avoid- 
ing the  difTiculty  1  If  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  of  the  external  privileges  of 
Christianity  and  securing  its  spiritual  and  evei^ 
lasting  blessings  is  considered,  will  there  not  be 
the  same  objections  to  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  men  to  one  as  to  the  other  1 

Thirdly.  Instead  of  saying  that  predestine- 
tionists  are  distinguished  for  depth  of  religious 
sentiment  and  strictness  of  moral  practice  fiol- 
withstanding  their  principles,  as  our  auther  and 
others  generously  concede,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  they  are  so  inconsequence  of  their  principles! 
The  perfect  safety  of  their  theory  of  election  has 
been  often  satisfactorily  proved  by  reformed  the- 
ologians in  answer  to  the  objections  urged  against 
its  moral  tendencies.  But  its  direct  bearing 
upon  the  religious  life  has  not  been  so  often  ex- 
hibited. It  is  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  Tholuck  (whose  Commentary  on  the 
ninth  of  Romans  will  sufficiently  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  leaning  towards  Calvinism) 
concedes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oriental  Mysticism, 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  far  from 
producing  the  despondency  and  inaction  often 
ascribed  to  it,  on  the  contrary,  moves  and  excites 
the  inmost  soul,  by  the  self-surrender  which  it 
demands  to  the  all-prevailing  will  of  God,  To 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine  he  attributes  whaU 
ever  of  religious  life  there  exists  among  those 
who  receive  the  sensual  dogmas  of  the  Koran. 
Every  one,  he  says,  acquainted  with  eaatern  lit^ 
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that  the  most  strong  and  yivid 
riences  are  connected  with  and 
belief  in  predestination.    And 
allows,  is  incomparably  more  fa- 
s  deeper  religious  life  than  that 
ich  the  will  of  God  is  limited  or 
the  human  will — i.  e.,  the  syn- 
Liutheran  church, 
iie  suggestion  of  Dr.  Knapp,  that 
first  induced  to  adopt  his  theory 
his  controversy  with  Pelagius, 
nplication  that  this  theory  owes 
polemical   excitement,  and  was 
author  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
embarrassments,  or  as  the  oppo- 
the  theory  against  which  he  con- 
is  is  not  only  wanting  in  historical 
9  in  itself  improbable.    The  Dc- 
m  of  Augustine  is  the  direct  result 
the  natural  character  of  man,  and 
>  complete  that  system  of  truth 
ted.     To  the  belief  of  this  doc- 
naturally  be  led  by  the  cool  deli- 
closet,  and  it  therefore  more  pro- 
i   to  those  original  convictions 
1  him  to  the  controversy  with  Pe- 
nated  him  in  prosecuting  it,  than 
ivictions  to  which  he  might  have 
opposition.   Which  now,  it  may 
3  most  like  the  olTspring  of  the 
i  heat  of  controversy,  the  theory 
;oming  forward  with  direct  affirm- 
onging  essentially  to  his  system, 
theory,  consisting  mostly  of  eva- 
is,  and  limitations  1     To  assert 
the  divine  sovereignty  and  of  the 
will  of  God  would  seem  to  be  the 
sistent,  philosophical  theologian ; 
business  of  a  timorous  modera- 
!-serving  policy,  or  of  the  native 
sufficiency  of  man. 
stency  chargeable  upon  the  Lu- 
ians  who  oppose  the  Calvinistic 
ees  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
leir  theory,  God  ordains  to  salva- 
vhom  he  foresees  that  they  will 
iccording  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
e  Holy  Spirit  qui  efficit  fidem, 
visum  est  Deo,  who  produces  faith 
•t  it  seenu  good  to  God}  both  com- 
e,  furnish  us  the  doctrine  that  God 
it  ion  those  of  whom  he  foresees  that 
faith  to  exist  when  and  where  it 
im,  will  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit 
i  in  their  hearts,  which  is  the  Cal- 
le  so  often  opposed  and  denounced 
ins.     They  join  together,  in  their 
;ord,  the  Augsburg  Confession^  in 
noral  inability  and  entire  depend- 
!  grace  are  strongly  asserted,  and 
on,  in  which  the  absolute  decrees 
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of  God — an  ineTitable  consequence  of  these  doo- 
trines — is  denounced  as  unscriptural  and  dan- 
gerous.    Surely  here  Qmafrdia  is  diaeors. 

This  discrepancy  could  not  long  remain  unno- 
ticed in  a  country  where  theological  opinions  ar« 
subjected  to  so  rigid  a  scrutiny.  The  Lutheran 
theologians  appear,  however,  to  have  imaginedf 
for  a  time,  that  they  could  reconcile  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  their  system,  and  attempted  so  to 
modify  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  as 
to  guard  against  any  approach  to  Culvinism. 
The  best  attempt  of  this  nature  is  exhibited  by 
Storr,  in  his  Biblical  Theology ;  but  it  cannot 
be  thought  successful.  To  many  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  retaining  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability,  and  then  ad- 
mitting, as  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  election,  or  of  rejecting  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  thus  escaping  the 
necessity  of  Calvinism. 

During  the  recent  attempt  to  unite  the  Ln- 
theran  and  reformed  churches,  their  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences came  of  course  into  new  consideration ; 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  his  Jipkorinm  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  frankly  acknowledged, 
what  had  not  been  done  before,  the  inconsisteney 
now  charged  upon  the  theologians  of  his  ehurch; 
and  being  himself  somewhat  inclined  towards 
Pelagianism,  unhesitatingly  chose  the  second 
of  the  two  courses  above  stated,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  Calvinism,  willingly  surrendered  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  with  the  doctrine  of  man*s 
inability  and  entire  dependence  on  divine  grace. 
But  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  long  been  es- 
teemed the  palladium  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability  and  depend- 
ence was  dearer  than  almost  any  other  to  the 
heart  of  Luther,  and  was  too  firmly  believed  by 
the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  church, 
and  had  become  too  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
their  system  of  faith,  to  be  thus  easily  aban- 
doned. The  only  course  remaining  for  those 
who  wished  to  be  consistent  seemed  therefore 
to  be,  to  hold  fast  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  its  Anti-Pelagian  doctrines,  and  to  admit 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  election  as  their  nata- 
ral  consequence.  And  this  course  was  boldly 
adopted  by  Schleiermacher,  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  theologians  of  his  ehurch,  and  strena- 
ously  recommended  by  him  in  the  first  article 
of  his  **  Theologische  Zeitschrift."  He  there 
acknowledges  that  he  had  long  been  unable  to 
sympathize  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  in 
condemning  the  theory  of  Augustine  and  Calvin 
as  irrational  and  unscriptural. 

This  unexpected  publication  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  Ger- 
many have  been  enlisted  as  disputants.  Whether 
under  the  auspices  of  ScVAcMxinao\i«t  ^%  ^<Q»> 
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trine  will  fare  better  than  under  Gottschalk  and 
Janseni  us  cannot  be  foretold .  Long  estabi ished 
prejudice  may  yet  prevail  over  the  love  of  troth 
and  consistency.  But  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
salt  of  this  local  controversy,  the  doctrine  has 
nothinfjT  to  fear,  being  based  on  the  triple  found- 
ation of  sound  reason,  Christian  experience,  and 
the  word  of  God.— Tr«] 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THB  DOCTRINE  OF  FATHER,  SON,  AND 
HOLY  GHOST. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 

INTRODUCTORT   REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  an  established  truth,  that  there  are 
many  things  in  the  divine  nature  which  are  un- 
like anything  which  belongs  to  us,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  have  no  knowledge.  For,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,  s.  18,  II.,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  any  attributes 
or  perfections  which  we  ourselves  do  not  pos- 
sess, or  even  to  see  at  all  how  such  attributes 
ean  exist.  To  conclude,  therefore,  that  any  par^ 
tieular  attribute  could  not  belong  to  the  Divine 
Being,  simply  because  we  might  be  unable  to 
understand  it  wholly,  or  perhaps  at  all,  would  be 
extremly  foolish.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  6,  ad 
finem.  ^  the  Bible  contains  a  more  particular 
revelation  of  God^  and  if  f his  revelation,  in  a  clear 
and  incontrovertible  manner,  proposes  a  doctrine 
of  faith,  then  must  such  doctrine,  however  incom" 
prehensible  and  inexplicable,  be  received  by  us  as 
true.  That  the  Bible  does  contain  such  a  reve- 
lation has  already  been  maintained  in  the  Intro- 
duction, and  in  the  Article  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  taught 
in  this  revelation  remains  now  to  be  proved ;  and 
upon  the  truth  of  these  two  propositions  the 
whole  subject  depends. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  godhead 
includes  the  three  following  particulars,  (vide 
Morus,  p.  69,  s.  13,)— viz.,  (a)  There  is  only 
one  God,  one  divine  nature,  s.  16 ;  (6)  but  in  this 
divine  nature  there  is  the  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  three,  (called  subjects, 
persons,  and  other  names  of  similar  import  in 
the  language  of  the  schools;)  and  (c)  these  three 
have  equally,  and  in  common  with  one  another, 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  supreme  divinity. 
This  is  the  true,  simple  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
when  stripped  of  refined  and  learned  distinctions. 
According  to  this  doctrine  there  are  in  the  divine 
nature  three,  inseparably  connected  with  one 
another,  possessing  equal  glory,  but  making 
aaltedJjr  only  one  God. 


Tliis  doctrine  thus  exhibited  is  cmlled  a  Mfv 
tery  (in  the  theological  sense),  because  there  ii 
much  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  it  which  ii 
unintelligible.  The  obscurity  and  mystery  ol 
this  subject  arise  fVom  our  inability  to  soswa 
the  question.  In  what  sense  and  in  what  manmm 
do  these  three  so  share  the  divine  nature  as  to  mah 
only  one  God?  But  as  the  learned  employs^ 
themselves  in  attempting  to  answer  this  que* 
tion,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  help  of  philosophy, 
to  establish  certain  distinctions,  they  fell,  of 
course,  into  explanations  more  or  less  opposed, 
and  from  this  diversity  of  opinion,  into  strife  and 
contention.  They  began  to  persecute  those  wbc 
dissented  from  some  learned  distinctions  whisi 
they  regarded  as  trae,  to  denounce  them  as  hs 
rectics,  and  to  exclude  them  from  salvation 
In  their  zeal  for  their  philosophical  theories 
they  neglected  to  inculcate  the  practical  conss 
quences  of  this  doctrine,  and  instead  of  joyfull] 
partaking  of  the  undeserved  benefits  which  an 
bestowed  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoal, 
they  disputed  respecting  the  manner  of  tin 
union  of  three  persons  in  one  God. 

Jesus  requires  that  all  his  followers  shooU 
profess  their  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;)  and  by  so  doing,  hi 
places  this  doctrine  among  the  first  and  most  e^ 
sential  doctrines  of  his  religion.  That  it  is  w 
is  proved  from  many  other  declarations  both  d 
Josus  and  his  apostles.  The  doctrine  is,  mois* 
over,  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  exhi* 
bition  of  Christi;in  truth.  It  is  not,  therefore,! 
doctrine  which  any  one  may  sot  aside  at  pier 
sure,  as  if  it  were  unessential,  and  wholly  dit* 
connected  with  the  system  of  Christianity.  Bil 
while  JcsiiR  requires  us  to  believe  in  the  Fathflit 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  nowhere  taugfatu 
or  nx^uircd  us  to  believe  the  learned  distinctioBS 
respecting  this  d6ctrine  which  have  been  intra* 
duced  since  the  fourth  century.  The  und^ 
served  benefits  which  they  had  received  finm 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  ths 
great  subjects  to  which  Jesus  pointed  his  Ibl* 
lowers  in  the  passage  above  cited,  and  It 
others;  that  they  were  now  able  to  understsnH 
and  worship  God  in  a  more  perfect  roamMTi 
to  approach  him  as  their  father  and  benefaetot 
in  spirit  and  in  truth;  that  their  minds  weit 
now  enlightened  by  the  instructions  givM 
them  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  been  ssril 
into  the  world  to  be  their  teacher,  and  that  tlisil 
souls  were  redeemed  by  his  death ;  that  in  coo* 
sequence  of  what  Christ  had  already  done,  sal 
would  yet  do,  they  might  be  advanced  in  moisl 
perfection,  and  made  holy^-a  work  specisU| 
ascribed  to  the  aids  and  influence  of  the  Ho^ 
Spirit ;  these  are  the  great  truths  which  JesH 
requires  his  followers  to  believe  from  the  hesil^ 
in  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  FsUMrh 
SoDt  sn<^  Holy  Ghost.    He  did  oot  rofwl 
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doctrine  to  men  to  fnmigh  them  with  matter  for 
tpecQlatioa  and  dispate,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
f  fiescribe  any  formulas  by  which  the  one  or  the 
cdher  could  haTe  been  excited.  The  same  is 
trae  of  this  doctrine  as  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
TlioM  who  partake  of  this  ordinance  in  the  man- 
ner which  Christ  commanded,  answer  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  secure  their 
ipiiitaal  profit,  howcTer  much  their  Tiews  may 
differ  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
Moce  in  the  symbols. 

Besides,  it  is  certain  that  no  particular  distinc- 
tions respecting  this  doctrine  were  enforced  by 
dw  church  as  necessary  conditions  of  commu- 
nion during  the  first  three  centuries;    And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  Justin  the  Martyr,  Cle- 
nent  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  other  distin- 
gnshed  men  of  the  oatholic  party,  made  use  of 
Rpressions  and  representations  on  tliis  subject 
which  are  both  discordant  with  each  other,  and 
which  differ  totally   from  those  which  were 
ifterwards   established  in  the  fourth  century. 
5en  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Nicene  Council, 
i&der  the  influence  of  Athanasius,  and  in  oppo- 
aiion  to  the  Arians,  were  those  learned  and 
^ilosophical  formulas,  which  have  since  been 
letaioed  in  the  system  of  the  church,  established 
lad  enforced.    That  a  belief  in  these  formulas 
thoald  be  declared  essential  to  salyation,  as  is 
done  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  cannot  but  be 
din pp roved.     This  creed,  however,  was  not 
composed    by   Athanasius    nor  was    it   even 
ascribed  to  him  before  the  seventh  century, 
though  it  was  probably  composed  in  the  fifth. 
The  principle  that  any  one  who  holds  different 
views  respecting  the  Trinity,  salma  esse  non 
pnterif^  (to  use  the  language  of  this  symbol.) 
would   lead  us  to  exclude  from  salvation  the 
gmt  majority  even  of  those  Christians  who  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Council 
of  Nice;  for  common  Christians,  af\er  all  the 
efforts  of  their  teachers,  will  not  unfrequently 
conceive  of  three  Gods  in  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  and  thus  entertain  an  opinion  which 
the  creed  condemns.    But  if  the  many  pious 
believers  in  common  life  who  entertain  this 
theoretical  error  may  yet  be  saved,  then  others 
who  believe  in  Christ  from  the  heart,  and  obey 
bis  precepts,  who  have  a  personal  experience 
of  the  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  may 
ilso  be  saved,  though  they  may  adopt  other 
particular   theories   and    formulas    respecting 
the  Trinity  different  from  that  commonly  re- 
cdTed.    These  particular  formulas  and  theo- 
ries, however  much  they  may  be  regarded  and 
imisted  upon,  have  nothing  to  do  with  salva- 
tioQ.    And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  learned 
hypotheses,  refined  distinctions,  and  technical 
prases,  should  never  be  introduced  into  popu- 
hr  instruction.  They  will  never  be  intelligible 
to  t  common  audience,  and  will  involve  the 


minds  of  the  common  people  and  of  tho  young 
in  the  greatest  perplexity  and  confusion.  So 
judged  at  one  time  the  Emperor  Constantine: 
ov  6u  toia^  ^jpf ijfff ij  fouov  rtios  arayxij  rtjX)ardt- 
ff  If,  oi-bi  feu  J  jtdrtuiv  axootf  UTtpoiot^rcj;  jiiTTivf  tr, 
Epist.  ad  Arium,  Ap.  Socr.  i.  7.  Would  that 
he  himself  had  afterwards  remained  true  to 
these  principles !  [Vide  Neander,  Allg.  Gesch. 
Christ,  Rel.,  b.  i.  Abth.  2.  s.  61G.] 

Plan  pursued  in  this  Article. 

The  theologians  of  former  times  generally 
blended  their  own  speculations  and  those  of 
others  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Within 
a  few  years  a  better  plan  has  been  adopted, 
which  is,  to  exhibit'first  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  and  afterwards,  in  a  separate  part, 
the  speculations  of  the  learned  respecting  it. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  we  shall  divide  the 
present  Article  into  two  chapters,  of  which  the 
FIRST  will  contain  the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity f  and  the  second,  the  History  of  this 
Doctrine,  of  all  the  changes  it  has  undergone, 
and  of  the  distinctions  and  hypotheses  by  which 
the  learned  in  different  ages  have  endeavoured 
to  define  and  illustrate  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

IS  THIS  DOCTRINE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  ? 

It  has  always  been  allowed  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  fully  revealed  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  is  clearly  taught  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
supposed  from  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  this  doctrine  was  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  time  when 
the  Now  Testament  was  written,  at  least  that  a 
plurality  in  the  godhead  was  believed  by  them, 
although  perhaps  not  exactly  a  Trinity,  In 
proof  of  this  opinion,  such  passages  as  Gen.  i. 
2G  were  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Thcodoret,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Basil,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
fathers.  Vide  Mangey  on  Philo,  De  Opif. 
mundi,  p.  17.     * 

This  opinion  was  universal  in  the  protestant 
church  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  The  first  who 
questioned  it  was  G.  Calixtus,  of  Helmstadt, 
who  in  1645  published  an  Essay,  De  Trinitate, 
and  in  16-19,  another,  Dt  master.  TKmlalU^Qffw 
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ex  ioKuM  F.  T,  Uhru  postit  demonstrari?  He 
was,  however,  yehemently  opposed  by  Abr. 
Calovius,  and  others.  And  the  opinion  for- 
merly held  by  the  theologrians  continued  to 
prevail  even  into  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
the  opinion  of  Calixtus  has  since  been  revived, 
and  has  gradually  obtained  the  approbation  of 
most  theologians  of  the  present  time,  although 
there  are  still  some  who  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  opinion. 

The  truth  on  this  subject  will  probably  be 
found  in  a  medium  between  the  extreme  to 
which  writers  on  both  sides  have  frequently 
gone.  (1)  It  is  true,  that  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment did  not  exist  we  could  not  derive  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Old  Testament 
alone.  But  (2)  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  the 
manner  in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  more 
full  disclosure  of  his  nature  that  was  afterwards 
made.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Son  is  represented  as  one  through 
whom  God  will  bestow  blessings  upon  men, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  granted  to 
them  for  their  sanctification.  Vide  Morus,  p. 
59,  s.  1,  note  1,  3.  But  (3)  respecting  the  in- 
timate connexion  of  these  persons,  or  respecting 
other  distinctions  which  belong  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Many  objections  may  bo  made  against  each 
particular  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
an  allusion  is  perceived  to  a  trinity  or  plurality 
in  God.  But  these  texts  are  so  many  in  num- 
ber and  so  various  in  kind,  that  they  impress 
an  unprejudiced  person,  who  considers  them 
all  in  connexion,  with  the  opinion  that  such  a 
plurality  in  God  is  indicated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  it  was  not  fully  developed  or 
clearly  defined  before  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. 

These  texts  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
classes : — 

1.  Those  in  which  the  names  of  God  have 
the  form  of  the  plural,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
a  plurality  in  his  nature  seems  to  be  indicated. 
The  names  o^nS«,  *jt«,  o^c^np,  iji,  are  cited  as 
examples ;  but  they  afford  no  certain  proof,  as 
they  may  be  only  the  pluralis  majetlaiicus  of  the 
Oriental  languages.     Vide  s.  17. 

2.  Texts  in  which  God  speaks  of  himself  as 
many.  But  the  plural  in  many  of  these  cases 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
nouns  o^ri^,  >r»^  Sx\,  Philo  thinks,  (De  Opif. 
Mundi,  p.  17,  ed.  Mangey,)  that  in  the  pas- 
sage. Gen.  i.  26,  Let  us  make  man^  God  ad- 
dresses the  angels.  Maimonides  thinks  the 
same  of  the  passage,  Gen.  xi.  7,  Let  us  go  down 
and  confound  their  language.  Vide  Mangey, 
in  loo.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew  for 


kings  to  speak  of  themselTes  in  the  plunl-*  -^ 
e.  g.,  1  Kings,  xii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  x.  9 ;  Esra,  ir.    ' 
18.    In  Isaiah,  vi.  8,  God  asks,  who  will  go  for  1- 
us  (uS)?  where  the  plural  form  may  be  expltiiH   i 
ed  either  as  the  pluralis  majesUUietu^  or  is  de-    ■' 
noting   an   assembly  for   consultation.    D»   r 
chiefs  of  heaven  (c^P^)  are  described  as  tben   ( 
collected ;  and  God  puts  to  them  the  qoestios, 
whom  shall  we  nmkg  our  messenger?  as  1  Kingi, 
xxii.  20,  seq. 

3.  Texts  in  which  nrn  is  distingnished  fnn 
nrp,  and  u^rhi  from  O'nSN.    Jehovah  rained  brish 
stone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  Gen.  xix.  24.    0 
our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant^  for  the 
Lord's  (Christ's  1)  sahe^  Dan.  ix.  17.   But  theM 
texts,  by  themselves,  do  not  furnish  any  ded-     *- 
sive  proof;  for  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  style 
the  noun  is  often  repeated  instead  of  using  the 
pronoun;  and  so, from  Jehovah  may  mean /rm 
himself  i  and  for  the  Lord*s  sake  may  mean  fsr 
thine  own  sake—i,  e.,  on  account  of  thy  promiss. 
Many  other  texts  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way;  as  Hosea,  i.  7;  Zach.  x.  12.    In  this  cos* 
nexion  the  passage,  Ps.  xlv.  7,  is  often  cited: 
therefore,  0  God  (Messiah?),  thy  God  (the  Fa- 
ther) hath  anointed  thee.     But  the  name  n*rh/t» 
sometimes  given  to  earthly  kings.   It  does  noti 
therefore,  necessarily  prove  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  here  given  must  be  of  the  divine  na-    — 
ture.    The  passage,  Ps.  ex.  I,  ^y^  rvev  an,    , 
^^  Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord,'*  &c.  is  also  cited. 
But  >3\^  (Messiah)  is  here  distinguished  from 
Jehovah,  and  is  not  described  as  participating 

in  the  divine  nature,  but  only  in  the  divine  gth 
vernment,  as  far  as  he  was  constituted  Mesdah 
by  God. 

4.  Texts  in  which  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  ^rit. 

(a)  Of  the  Son  of  God,  The  principal  text 
in  this  class  is  Ps.  ii.  7,  T%ou  art  my  Son;  tkit 
day  have  I  begotten  thee,  coll.  Psalm  IxxiL  I; 
Ixxxix.  27.  This  Psalm  was  always  under- 
stood by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  relate  to  the  Messiah.  Hot 
he  is  here  represented  under  the  image  oft 
king,  to  whose  government,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  all  must  submit.  And  it  is  the 
dignity  of  this  office  of  king,  or  Messiah,  of 
which  the  Psalmist  appears  here  to  speak.  The 
name  Son  of  God  was  not  unfrequently  given  to 
kings ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  nomen  essentist^  but 
dignitatis  messianse.  The  passage  would  then 
mean,  T%ou  art  the  king  (Messiah)  ofmytf' 
paintment:  this  day  have  I  solemnly  dechred 
thee  such.  That  the  phrase  to-day  alludes  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  proved  by  a  referenoe 
to  Acts,  xiii.  30—34.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  teach  that  Christ  wti 
proved  to  be  the  Messiah  by  his  resarrsotion 
from  the  dead.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  In  tbii 
Psalfflf  therefore,  the  Messiah  is  rather  exbilulod 
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IS  kingr,  diTinely-tppointed  rnler,  and  bead  of 
the  church,  than  as  belonging  to  the  divine 
natare. 

(6)  Of  the  Holy  S^rit.  There  are  many  texts 
of  thia  class,  but  none  from  which,  taken  by 
themselYes,  the  peraonalily  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  proved,  as  it  can  easily  lie  from  passages 
m  the  New  Testament.  The  term  Hoiy  Spirit 
may  mean,  in  these  texts,  (1)  The  divine  nature 
ID  general ;  (:2)  particular  divine  attribntes,  as 
omnipotence,  knowledge,  or  omniscience ;  (3) 
the  divine  agency,  which  is  its  more  common 
meaning.  Vide  s.  19,  II.  The  principal  pas- 
nge  here  cited  is  Isaiah,  xlviii.  IG,  where  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  supposed  to  be 
taoght ;  m^i  ^jnSe^  nvv  ^fyt  nnj?],  Jnd  now  Jehovah 
(the  Father)  and  his  Spirit  (the  Holy  Ghost) 
kiA  $eni  me  (the  Messiah),  mn  has  usually 
been  rendered  as  if  it  were  in  the  accusative ; 
bat  it  is  more  properly  rendered  as  a  nominative 
is  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  Version,  also  by 
Luther,  and  the  English  translators.  It  means 
liere,  as  it  always  does  when  used  by  the  pro- 
phets in  this  connexion,  the  direct^  immediate^ 
tmnmand  of  God.  Of.  Acts,  xiii.  2, 4.  To  say, 
Iben,  the  hard  A^rD  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  by  a 
direr/,  immediale  command. 

6.  Texts  in  which  three  persons  are  expressly 
mentioned,  or  in  which  there  is  a  clear  reference 
to  the  number  three.  In  this  class  the  text,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  6,  was  formerly  placed :  the  heavens  were 
made  by  the  word  (A'oyoj,  Messiah)  cf  Jehovah 
(the  Father) ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
spirit  if  his  mouth.  But  by  the  word  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  spirit  cf  his  mouthy  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  by  his  command^  will,  as  appears 
from  the  account  of  the  creation.  Cf.  verse  9, 
••He  spake  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast.*'  The  threefold  repetition  of 
the  nzme  Jehovah  in  the  benediction  of  the  high 
priest.  Num.  vi.  24,  is  more  remarkable :  Jiho- 
tak  bless  thee^  and  keep  thee ;  Jehovah  be  gracious 
to  thee  f  Jehovah  give  thee  peace.  But  the  know- 
If^ge  of  the  Trinity  at  that  early  period  cannot 
bft  concluded  from  a  mere  threefold  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  unless  it  is  elsewhere 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  same  author. 
Of  the  same  nature  is  the  threefold  repetition  of 
the  word  hnly  by  the  seraphs,  the  invisible  ser- 
vints  of  God,  Isa.  vi.  3.  To  account  for  this 
rppetition  we  might  suppose  there  were  three 
bnvenly  choirs;  but  the  question  might  then 
be  asked,  why  these  choirs  were  exactly  three? 
It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  a 
trinity  in  the  godhead  may  be  here  presupposed, 
and  also  in  the  threefold  benediction  of  the  high 
priest.  These  choirs  are  represented  in  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  verse  as  singing  ono  after 
another,  in  alternate  response,  rrr^  nr  ny.  The 
void  tr^  might  have  been  song  by  each  choir 


separately ,  and  the  last  words,  the  whole  earth 
isfulloftay  glory,  by  the  three  choirs  united. 

Thus  it  appears  that  no  one  of  the  passages 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  proof  of  the 
Trinity  is  conclusive,  when  taken  by  itself;  but, 
as  was  before  stated,  when  they  are  all  taken 
together,  they  convey  the  impression  that  at 
least  a  plurality  in  the  godhead  was  obscurely 
indicated  in  the  Jewish  scriptures. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

OF  THOSE  TEXTS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN 
WHICH  FATHER,  SON,  AND  HOLY  SPIRIT  ARE 
MENTIONED  IN  CONNEXION. 

Since  the  Old  Testament  proves  nothing 
clearly  or  decidedly  upon  this  subject,  we  must 
now  turn  to  the  New  Testament.  The  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
doctrine  in  question  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes:  {a)  Those  in  which  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  in  eonncximi ; 
(6)  Those  in  which  these  three  subjects  are  men^ 
tioned  separately,  and  in  which  their  nature  and 
mutual  relation  is  more  particularly  described. 
In  this  section  we  shall  treat  only  of  the  first 
class.  But  the  student  will  need  to  be  on  his 
guard  here,  lest  he  should  deduce  more  from 
these  texts,  separately  considered,  than  they 
actually  teach.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  modifications  is 
taught  in  no  single  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  writings  of  the  apostles  always 
presuppose  the  oral  instructions  which  they  had 
given  to  the  Christians  whom  they  addrt-ssed, 
and  do  not  therefore  exhibit  any  regular  and 
formal  system  of  doctrines.  Hence,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are,  we  must  compare  different  texts,  and  form 
our  conclusion  from  the  whole.  The  first  class 
of  texts,  taken  by  itself,  proves  only  that  there 
are  the  three  subjects  above  named,  and  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  them;  that  the 
Father  in  certain  respects  differs  from  the  Son, 
&c. ;  but  it  does  not  prove,  by  itself,  that  all  the 
three  belong  necessarily  to  the  divine  nature, 
and  possess  equal  divine  honour.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  second  class  of  texts  must  be  adduced. 
The  following  texts  are  placed  in  this  class : — 
1  Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20.  While  Jesus  con- 
tinued in  the  world,  he,  and  his  disciples  by  his 
direction,  had  preached  the  gospel  only  among 
the  Jews,  Matt.  x.  5.  But  now,  as  he  is  about 
to  leave  the  earth,  he  commissions  them  to  pub- 
lish his  religion  everywhere,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  nation.  He  had  received  authority 
from  God  to  establish  a  new  church,  to  receive 
all  men  into  it,  and  to  exhibit  himself  as  Lord  of 
all,  ver.  IB;  cf.  John,  xvii.  2,  i^ovma  ttdarii 
crapxo;.  Wherefore  he  requires  his  disciples, 
ver.  19,  to  go  forth  and  ^To«e\^Vft  ^W  xi'^VvycLV 
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(fUK^cvtfaf I  mavta,  fa  t^vfj.)    They  were  to 

I    do  this  in  two  ways,— viz.,  by  baptizing  (jiayt- 

tl^ovttii  yer.  19),  and  by  instructing,  (fitSdaxov 

,  <«(,  ver.  20.)    They  were  required  to  baptize 

^  their  conyerts,  c t;  ro  ovo/ia  (ocfa)  fov  IIarp6$  xou 
fov  Tlov,  x(u  fov  ayuyv  Ilvevfiaros— i.  e.,  ft;  foy 
Xlartpoi,  X.  r.  X.  7b  baptize  in  the  name  of  a 
person  or  thing,  means,  according  to  tlie  usus 
loquendi  of  the  Jews,  to  bind  one  by  baptism  to 
profess  his  belief,  or  give  his  assent,  or  yield  obc- 
dienee,  to  a  certain  person  or  thing,    Tlie  Tal- 

*  roudista  say,  the  Samaritans  circumcise  their 
children  in  the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and 
Christians  are  asked,  1  Cor.  i.  13,  15,  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?  In  1  Cor.  x.  3, 
it  is  said,  rtdvtt^  (^tatcpc;)  iSaattCaarto  ei; 
%4fa9r^v,  and  in  Acts,  zix.  4,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist ii5drtti(je  slitbv  ip;i;d/ifvoy.  This  text,  taken 
by  itself,  would  not  prove  decisively  cither  the 
personality  of  the  three  subjects  mentioned,  or 
their  equality,  or  divinity.  For  (a)  the  subject 
into  which  one  is  baptized  is  not  necessarily  a 
person,  but  may  be  a  doctrine,  or  religion ;  as, 
to  circumcise  in  the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim. 
(b)  The  person  in  whom  one  is  baptized  is  not 
necessarily  God,  ^s^aitti^eiv  ci(  y/luatjv,  llavxov, 
X,  t,  X,  (c)  The  connexion  of  these  three  sub- 
jects does  not  prove  iheir personality  or  equality. 
A  subject  may  swear  fealty  to  his  king,  to  the 
officer  under  whose  immediate  government  he  is 
placed,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  does 
this  prove  that  the  king,  officer,  and  laws  are 
three  persons,  and  equal  to  one  another?  And 
so,  the  objector  might  say,  the  converts  to 
Christianity  might  be  required  to  profess  by 
baptism  theiracknowledgmcnt  of  theFather,  (the 
author  of  the  great  plan  of  sal  vation ;)  of  the  Son, 
(who  had  executed  it;)  and  of  the  doctrines  re- 
vealed by  God  {jtvtvua  ayiov),  for  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  were  indebted  to  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  But  let  it  be  once  shewn  from  other 
texts  that  these  subjects  here  mentioned  are 
persons,  and  that  they  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and  this  construction  is  inadmissible.  One 
thing,  however,  is  evident  from  this  text — viz., 
that  Christ  considered  the  doctrine  respecting 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  religion,  because  he  requires  all 
his  followers  to  be  bound  to  a  profession  of 
it  immediately  on  their  being  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  bap- 
tism.    Vide  Morus,  p.  59,  s.  2. 

2.  1  Pet.  i.  2.  Peter  sends  his  salutations 
to  Christians,  and  says  to  them,  that  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Christian  church  xata  Ttpo- 
yvcixstv  @iov  7tarp6;,  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  g^- 
cious  decree  of  God,)  iv  ayca6fx^  (for  *tj  ayeouy- 
ttOf)  TivfVfAato^,  ci(  vjtaxoriv  xai  (fi()  I>avti>(ffi6p 
eu/ioro;  'Irj^ov  Xpiorrou,  plainly  referring  to  the 
above-mentioned  obligations  assumed  by  Chris- 

tians  at  baptism.     The  8eaa%  is,  Ye  are  become 


Christians  according  to  the  eternal  decree  tf  Ood 
the  Father,  to  the  intent  that  ye  should  be  made 
holy  (morally  perfect)  through  the  Holy  Spiriit 
and  that  ye  should  obey  Jetus  Christ,  and  obtain 
forgiveness  through  faith  in  his  blitod.  But  from 
what  is  here  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a  personal  subject; 
nor  from  the  predicates  here  ascribed  to  Christ, 
that  he  is  necesstnly  divine ;  and  so  this  pas- 
sage also,  taken  by  itself,  is  insufficienL 

3.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  The  grace  if  the  LordJeam 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  if  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.  From  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  third  member  of  tliis  passage  with 
the  two  former,  we  might  perhaps  infer  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  But  from  the 
mere  collocation  of  the  names  of  these  persons, 
we  could  not  justly  infer  that  they  possessed 
equal  authority,  or  the  same  nature. 

4.  John,  xiv.  26.  Here  are  three  diffcreDt 
personal  subjects, — viz.,  6  IIapaxXi«rof, 
Ylvivfia  TO  oiyioy,  6  jiiiA^n  u  Ilari^p  Iv 
T'9  ovofiatl  fAov  (Xptvrov).  But  that  theia 
three  subjects  have  equal  divine  honour,  and  be- 
long to  one  divine  nature,  is  not  sufficiently 
proved  from  this  passage,  and  can  be  argued 
with  certainty  only  from  texts  of  the  second 
class. 

5.  Matt.  iii.  16,  17,  where  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John  is  narrated,  has  been  considered 
as  a  locus  classicus  upon  this  subject.  So  the 
(Ecclesiastical  fathers  considered  it.  Whence 
the  celebrated  ioTmu\^,  I  ad  Jordanam,  et  vid^ 
bis  Trinitatrm,  This  text  was  called  by  the 
ancients  ^io^o.v(M,  Three  personal  subjects 
are  indeed  here  mentioned — viz.,  the  voice  of 
the  Father,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ttfpidffpa),  and  Christ;  but  nothing  is  here 
said  respecting  their  nature;  and  the  phrase, 
Ti6(  Oeov  (ver.  17)  does  not  always  indicate  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ.  This  passage  then, 
taken  by  itself,  does  not  contain  the  whole  doo* 
trine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  the  sense  of  all  these  texts  can  be  fully 
determined  by  the  texts  of  the  second  class. 

As  to  the  passage  1  John,  v.  7, 8; — ^the  wordi 
from  iv  rv  ovpai'9,  to  iv  tr^  y^,  must  be  allowed, 
on  all  critical  principles,  to  be  spurious.  Bat 
even  allowing  the  text  to  be  genuine,  it  would 
alTord  no  strong  proof  of  the  entire  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Three  subjects  are  indeed  enum^ 
rated,  u  Ilari^p,  o  Aoyo;,  and  to  ayvov  Urt^M* 
but  their  nature  and  essential  connexion  are  not 
determined  ;  for  the  expression,  ovtM  ot  rpptf  fr 
f  191,  at  the  end  of  ver.  7,  does  not  refer  ad  uni- 
tatem  essentia:,  and  thus  signify  that  they  make 
together  one  divine  being ;  but  ad  unitatem  «9- 
luntatis,  and  so  means,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
text, that  they  are  agreed,  unanimous,  idem  ea^ 
firmant.  This  is  the  meaning  at  the  end  of  ver. 
8,  as  all  are  compelled  to  admit,  and  it  is  tbe 
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meaning  of  ip  iZmu*  whenever  it  ocean  in  the 
writings  of  John,  as  John,  x.  30;  zvii.  11,  &c. 
Cf.  on  these  yerses:  Semler,  Historische  und 
kritische  Sammlungen  uber  die  sogenannten 
Beweisstellen  der  Dogmatik,  Erstes  Siuck; 
Halle,  1764,  8to;  also  his  Vertheidigung  und 
Zosatse,  2n  St.  1768.  Michaelis,  Einleit.  ins 
N.  T.,  th.  ii. ;  and  especially  Griesbach,  Dia- 
tribe in  loc.  1  John,  t.  Appendix,  N.  T.  £d.  ii. 

I       r 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

or  THOSE  TKXT8  IN  WHICH  THE  FATHER,  SON, 
AND  HOLT  GHOST  ARE  SEPARATELY  MENTIONED, 
AND  IN  WHICH  THEIR  NATURE  AVD  MUTUAL 
RELATION  ARE  TAUGHT. 

These  texts  form  the  second  class  above  men- 
tioned, 8.  35 ;  and  they  shew  how  the  texts  of 
the  first  class  are  to  be  understood.  They  prove 
(a)  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  are  divine, 
or  belong  to  the  one  divine  nature ;  and  (6)  that 
the  three  subjects  are  personal  and  equal.  In 
popular  instruction  it  will  be  found  best  to  ex- 
hibit this  class  of  texts  before  the  other.  In 
examining  these  texts  we  shall  exhibit  (1)  those 
which  teach  the  divinity  of  the  Father;  (2)  of 
the  Son;  (3)  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

T%e  Deity  oftkt  Failier. 

When  the  term  Father  is  applied  to  God  it 
often  designates  the  whole  godhead,  or  tlie  whole 
divine  nature;  as  0r6(  6  Xlafi^p,  1  Cor.  viii. 
4 — 6 ;  John,  xvii.  1 — 3.  He  is  often  called  0£6; 
rat  Hatr^^ — i.  e.,  0f6j  o  Ilarijp,  or  ©toj  6j  iati, 
narirp,  as  Gal.  i.  4,  (a  Hebraism,  like  the  use 
of  1  for  the  relative  "v^*)  All  the  arguments, 
therefore,  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  (vide 
1. 15—17),  prove  also  the  deity  of  the  Father. 
In  the  scriptures  God  is  called  Father, 

1.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  the  creator  Qn(\  preserver. 
Deut.  xxxii.  6,  Is  he  not  thy  Ihther,  who  hath 
made  thee  and  established  thee?  I  Cor.  viii.  6, 
3fb(  o  IlariTp  i^  ov  ta  jtdvra,  Ephes.  iv.  6,  o 
Ilarijp  ftdvtciv.  The  Hebrews  call  the  author, 
inventor,  teacher  of  anything,  the  father  of  it; 
as  Gen.  iv.  20 — 22,  Jubal,  the  father  of  all  who 
play  on  the  harp,  &c. ;  Job,  xxxviii.  28,  God,  the 
fktker  of  rain, 

2.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  the  benefactor,  guardian, 
and  gruide  of  men.  Psalm  Ixviii.  5,  The  father 
if  the  father  less.  Job  says  of  himself,  (xxix.  IG,) 
1  was  the  father  of  the  poor.  Isaiah,  Ixiii.  16, 
"Thoa  (God)  art  our  father  and  redeemer." 
Psalm  ciii.  13,  **  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  It  was 
a  great  object  with  Christ  to  diffuse  just  appre- 
hensions respecting  the  universal  paternal  love 
of  God  to  men.  Cf.  Romans,  viii.  15,  16,  also 
1. 28,  30,  31.  Hence  he  frequently  calls  God, 
Fktker,  heavenly  Father,  &c.    The  name  chil- 


dren of  God  sometimes  denotes  his  favouriteg^ 
those  beloved  by  him ;  sometimes  those  who  en- 
deavour to  resemble  him,  especially  in  purity, 
love,  and  beneficence;  sometimes  both  those 
who  love  and  follow  him  as  children  a  father, 
and  those  whom  he  loves  as  a  father  does  duti- 
ful children.  In  this  respect,  too,  God  is  often 
called  the  Father  of  men — i.  e.,  their  example, 
pattern,  the  being  whom  they  imitate.  When 
the  name  FSither  is  applied  to  God  in  either  of 
these  respects,  as  creator  or  as  benefactor,  the 
whole  godhead  is  intended. 

3.  God  is  frequently  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, o  Oc6$  xai  Ilati^p  fov  Kvpu>v  *\r^nori  Xpi<y- 
xov,  Romans,  xv.  6;  2  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Kphes.  i.  3, 
&c.    This  expression  in  many  texts  indicates, 

(a)  The  relation  in  which  Christ,  as  the  Sar 
viour  of  men,  stands  to  God ;  in  which  relation 
he  is  frequently  called  the  Son  of  God,  s.  37. 
God  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  properly  the 
author  and  institutor  (Xlar^)  of  Christianity; 
and  also  as  the  father  of  Christ,  in  that  he  sent 
him  into  the  world,  and  commissioned  him  as  a 
man  to  instruct  and  to  redeem  our  race.  It  is 
clear  from  John  that  Christ  himself  often  calls 
God  his  father,  in  reference  to  this  charge  and 
commission  which  God  had  given  him.  John, 
xvii.  1 — 3,  Xlar f p, — ftoloodv  ffw  tov  tlov^-ihaxw; 
aiDt'9  c|ov(Tiav  ftdaf;^  aapxoi  Iva  yivuioxuoi  6k,  tov 
fiovov  dX};^v6i'  &i6v,  xai  ov  artiatei'Kixi,  'lr,aovv 
Xpiatov.  This  is  quite  accordant  with  that 
scriptural  usage  before  specified,  by  which  the 
author  of  a  thin?  is  called  its  father.  And  be- 
sides,  teachers  were  called  by  the  Jews  fathers, 
and  those  taught  by  them,  children,  2  Kings, 
ii.  12;  vi.  21.  Christ  says  to  his  disciples, 
Matt,  xxiii.  9,  Let  none  call  you  father  (as 
teachers  are  called),  for  une  is  your  Father, 
(teacher,  instructor,)  who  is  in  heaven. 

(b)  This  phrase,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
many  passages,  undoubtedly  indicates  a  certain 
internal  relation  existing  in  the  godhead  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  to  the  deity  of  the  Father,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  which  relation  is  nowhere  dis- 
closed in  the  Bible,  and  probably  cannot  be 
clearly  understood  by  men.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  while  Christ  always  acknowledged 
that  he  derived  everything  from  the  Father,  he 
made  himself  equal  to  him.  Vide  Morus,  p. 
63,  s.  8.  In  this  sense,  Christ  uses  the  phrase 
in  many  passages,  and  among  others,  in  his 
discourse,  John,  v.  This  even  the  Jews  noticed, 
and  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  because  he 
called  God  Ilaf  ipa  l6iov,  and  so  made  himself 
e<]ual  to  God,  (ver.  18.)  Nor  does  Christ  blame 
them,  in  his  answer,  for  understanding  him  in 
this  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  goes  on  to  say, 
ver.  23,  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father.  Cf.  John,  X.  30,  seq. ; 
Luke,  ii.  49.  Theologians  therefore  say :  Pater 
dicitur  duplicitcr ;  (a)  vytotftatcxw^^  pcTionolUfsr 
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ineommunieabililerj  (de  prima  persona;)  (b) 
oiauiSCiti,,  essentiiUiteri  tit  tribua  peraonia  esu 
emnmune.    Moras,  p.  60,  note  ad.  s.  4. 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

or  THE  TEXTS  IN  WHICH  DIYINB  NAMES  ARE 
GIVEN  TO  CHRIST. 

The  deity  of  Christ  is  proved  from  three 
classes  of  texts.  Moms,  p.  60,  seq.  s.  &— 9. 
(a)  Texts  in  which  divine  names  are  ascribed  to 
him,  s.  37.  But  from  most  of  these  texts,  in 
themselves  considered,  we  can  derive  no  very 
strong  argument  for  the  supreme  or  essential 
deity  of  ChHst.  They  rather  prove  his  dicint' 
nets  than  his  deily.  In  order  to  prove  the  deity 
of  Christ,  we  depend  upon  (b)  texts  in  which 
divine  cUtribuirs  and  works,  and  (c)  divine  honour 
cr  worship  (cultus  divinus)  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Both  of  tiiese  classes  will  be  considered  in  s. 
38,  coll.  s.  100.  From  all  those  texts  in  con- 
junction the  result  is,  that  Christ  is  called  God 
on  account  of  his  divine  attributes  and  works. 
Morus,  p.  63. 

Note  I.  Works  in  defence  of  the  deity  of 
Christ.  Among  the  more  ancient  writers,  Ca- 
lixtus,  Whitby,  Spener,  Venema,  defended  this 
doctrine.  Among  the  more  modern,  G.  F.  Sailer 
has  written,  and  with  reference  to  the  present 
controversies,  Ueber  die  Gottheit  Christi ;  Leip- 
zig, 1775, 8vo.  Semlcr,  Ueber  die  Beweisstellen 
u.  s.  w.  1772,  4to;  particularly  his  historical 
notes.  'Kvottheit  Christi,  1st  sie  wohl  aus 
seincn  eignen  Reden  zu  erweisenV  (printed 
without  name  of  the  place,  1790,  8vo.)  In  the 
year  1786,  the  King  of  England  gave,  as  the 
subject  of  a  premium-essay,  the  pro(f  of  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ  (in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran 
church),  and  appointed  the  theological  faculty 
at  Gotiingen  to  award  the  prize,  (a  medal,  worth 
50  ducats.)  This  gavo  occasion  to  the  follow- 
ing work  of  Semler,  Vorbereitung  auf  die 
Konigl.  Grossbrit.  Preisfrage  von  der  Gottheit 
Christi ;  Halle,  1787, 8vo.  From  twenty-seven 
essays  that  were  offered,  none  were  judged  wor- 
thy of  the  prize.  The  faculty,  however,  pub- 
lished the  following  essay  as  the  best :  Jo.  Frid. 
Fiatt,  Commentatio,  in  qua  symbolica  ecclesiae 
nostras  dei  deitate  Christi  sententia  probatur  et 
vindicatur;  Gottingae,  1788,  8vo.  The  follow- 
ing able  and  intelligent  letters,  written  under 
fictitious  names,  owed  their  origin  to  this  prize: 
lo.  Aspontani  ad  Rud.  Plimmelium,  de  deitate 
Jesu  Christi,  epistolie  quatuor;  Lips.  1789, 
8vo.  Martini,  Versuch  einer  pragmatischen 
Geschichte  des  Dogma  von  der  Gottheit  Christi, 
in  den  vier  ersten  Jahrhunderten ;  Rostock  und 
Leipzig,  1800. 

Note  2.  Morus,  p.  65,  s.  9,  makes  the  follow- 
ing just  observation  *  Christ  has  laid  the  human 


race  under  infinite  obligations,  by  the  special 
blessings  relating  to  our  salvation,  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  But  these  benefits  de*  ^ 
rive  an  additional  value  from  the  exalted  ebft*^ 
racter  of  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  them.  | 
And  the  gratitude  which  we  shall  feel  towards 
him,  and  our  willingness  to  obey  his  precepts 
and  to  believe  his  doctrine,  will  therefore  probs- 
bly  be  in  proportion  to  the  idea  we  form  of  his 
character.  It  is  not  then,  as  many  would  have 
us  suppose,  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  un- 
dervalue the  character  of  Christ,  or  degrade  him 
to  the  level  of  a  man.  The  truth  of  this  obser* 
vation  is  abundantly  confirmed  both  by  scripture 
and  experience  ;  and  it  should  be  seriously  pon- 
dered by  every  teacher  of  religion. 

The  following  are  the  principal  texts  in  which 
the  names  of  deiiy  are  given  to  Christ; — 

1.  John,  i.  1,  2,  Christ  is  here  called  i 
x6yo$*  Morus,  p.  71,  note.  John  is  the  only 
one  of  the  New-Testament  writers  who  applies 
this  name  to  Christ.  He  wrote  among  the 
Grecian  Jews,  and  for  the  Hellenistic  Chris- 
tians, among  whom  probably  this  appellation 
of  Christ  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  com- 
mon ;  which  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  more 
fully  explain  it.  It  signifies  among  the  Jews 
and  other  ancient  people,  when  applied  to  God, 
evcrythintr  by  which  God  reveals  himself  to  uien, 
and  makes  knoxvn  to  them  his  will.  Hence  those 
who  made  known  the  divine  will  to  men  were 
called  by  the  Hellenists  Xo^w,  otherwise  a^-yrXoit 
hovTjni  ©fov*  as,  0f  6j  ;jfj)^Tai  Xoyotj,  Philo,  Migrst. 
Abrah.  Vide  Book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.  16,  on 
which  cf.  Grotius.  Now  this  word  was  proba- 
bly applied  to  the  Messiah,  by  way  of  eminence* 
because  he  was  considered  as  the  greatest  di?ine 
messenjjer;  Rev.  xix.  13. 

The  Hellenists,  however,  frequently  asso- 
ciated very  erroneous  ideas  with  this  word  ;  and 
on  this  account  John  undertakes  here  to  correct 
their  mistakes  respecting  it,  and  gives  it  a  very 
elevated  meaning.  He  says:  6  Aoyoj  (Jhedi' 
clarcr,  rcvcalcr  of  God)  existed  iv  o^xi — ^iz.,  rw 
xofifiov  (r*c^">3.  Gen.  i.  I — i.  e.,  ab  wterno,) 
Did  he  exist  before  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  he 
must  bo  God;  for  before  the  creation  nothing 
but  God  himself  existed.  This  pre-existenee 
of  Christ  is  also  tiucrht  in  his  discourses,  John, 
viii.  58;  xvii.  5,  21.  ,.ind  the  Aoyof  was  with 
G(hI — viz.,  before  he  revealed  himself  to  men. 
Koc  0f6j  ir^v  o  Aoyoj,  propositio  inversa^  as  in 
John,  iv.  2  i.  'O  A070;  is  the  subject ;  the  Logot 
was  God*  Crcirs  conjectural  reading,  0cov  fy 
6  Xoyo;,  must  be  rejected  at  once,  since  all  the 
MSS.  agree  in  the  common  reading,  which  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  Vide  s.  100.  In  thip 
passage  the  principal  proof  does  not  lie  in  ths 
word  Xoyoj,  nor  even  in  the  word  >foj,  which  in 
a  larger  sense  is  often  applied  to  kings  and 
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•ardily  rnlera,  bat  to  what  is  predicated  of  the 
Aoyos'— Tiz.,  that  he  exi$tedfrom  eternity  with 
(rod ;  thai  the  world  wot  made  hy  him,  &c.  This 
text  belong,  therefore,  to  the  following  general 
class,  as  well  as  to  this. 

2.  John,  XX.  28.  Here  Thomas,  at  last  con- 
Tinced  that  Christ  was  actually  risen  from  the 
dead,  thus  addresses  him :  o  Kvpto;  fuov  xai  o  0f  o; 
fuav.  The  nominatiye  instSMi  of  the  vocative. 
17  tfv,  or  some  similar  phrase,  most  be  supplied, 
in  order  to  complete  the  sense :  "Thou  art  truly 
he,  ray  Lord  and  my  God."  It  is  not  an  ex- 
clamation of  wonder,  as  some  have  understood 
it;  for  it  is  preceded  by  the  phrase  tlntv  avr^, 
he  said  this  to  kimt  addressed  him  in  these 
words.  In  the  same  manner  the  Romans,  after 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  used  the  expression  Domi- 
Mw  ac  Deus  noater,  in  relation  to  the  emperors, 
vhom  they  deified.  Thomas  probably  remem- 
bered what  Jesus  had  often  said  respecting  his 
toperhaman  origin,  John,  t.  8, 10, 17,  seq.;  and 
he  now  saw  it  all  confirmed  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Christ  seems  to  havo  approved 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed  by 
Thomas. 

3.  Philip,  ii.  6,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ  that 
be  is  lod  0^9,  Deo  aequaHa ;  not  6/Koto ;  0c(u,  d^- 
n>io$,  >coc<xfXof,  nrniHs  Deo — terms  applied  by 
Homer  to  kings  and  heroes.  The  term  Xoo^ 
Oiy,  or  the  contrary,  is  never  applied  to  a  finite 
or  created  being.  Hence  the  Jews,  John,  v. 
18,  considered  it  as  blasphemy  in  Christ  to  make 
himself  iffoir  e«9    Vide  s.  38. 

4.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  mentions  among 
others  the  circumstance,  that  Christ  was  derived 
from  them,  as  to  his  bodily  nature,  i{  wv  o  XpKJ- 
fof  TO  xata  adpxa*  and  then  adds,  o  Ctv  ijtl  ndv 
ruv  6ff6$,  ii/>jjyrithi  tif  tovs  aiCtva^ !  If  this  re- 
fers to  Christ,  it  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  his 
divinity.  For  tho  phrase  6(6$  fvXoyi^fo;  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  supreme  God,  Romans,  i.  25; 
Mark,  xiv.  61.  Besides  o  wv  is  used  for  6;  i^n, 
which  usually  relates  to  the  immediate  antece- 
deat. 

Bot  the  passage    is    sometimes  differently 

pointed,  a  full  stop  being  placed  after  adpxa, 

ind  then  this  whole  proposition  is  referred  to 

the  Father.    So  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  many 

of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers;  vide  Wetstein  and 

Semler.     But  (a)  it  must  then  read,  according 

to  the  U9u»  loquendi  of  the  Greeks :  o  irti  rtdvtuivt 

without  wv*  or  u  6(6$,  o  iiti  Havtuv  (uv)  ;  though 

in  answer  to  this,  it  might  indeed  be  said  that 

Paul  was  little  versed  in  the  Grecian  idiom, 

sad  has  many  ung^rammatical    constructions. 

Bat  an  ungrammatical  construction  of  such  a  na- 

tore  is  found  nowhere  else,  either  in  Paul,  or 

the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,    (b) 

la  all  the  passages,  without  exception,  in  which 
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these  words  are  used  as  a  doxology,  kixoytjtoi 
(^nsj  stands  first  in  the  clause ;  accordingly,  if 
it  reiferred  to  the  Father,  it  would  read  lixo^T^tof 
u  0f6(  u  ifti  ftdvtuv.  This  usage  is  as  fixed  and 
invariable  in  Greek,  as  in  German  to  say  Gott» 
lob !  instead  of  Lobgutt !  (c)  Since  Paul  has 
elsewhere  ascribed  divine  perfection  to  Christ 
in  the  distinclcst  manner,  as  will  be  proved  s. 
38,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  natural  meaning 
of  his  language  in  this  passage  should  be  per^ 
verted.  And  if  this  passage  were  road  in  an 
unprejudiced  manner,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
referred  by  every  one  to  Christ 

5.  John,  X.  S8— 30,  iyC*  xai  o  Ilari^p  iv  iiafitv* 
These  words  are  not  to  be  understood  to  denote 
so  much  an  equality  of  nature,  as  unaiiiniity  of 
feeling  and  purpose;  s.  35,  note,  ad  finem.  Still 
the  passage  is  quite  remarkable ;  because  Christ 
professes  to  do  his  work  in  common  with  his 
Father;  and  this  is  more  than  any  man,  pro- 
phet, or  even  angel,  is  ever  said  in  the  Bible  to 
do.  These  perform  their  works  through  God, 
and  by  his  assistance.  Indeed,  they  do  nothing 
themselves,  and  God  does  everything.  That 
being  one  with  Cod,  therefore,  which  Jesus  here 
asserts  for  himself,  is  something  peculiar,  and 
which  belongs  to  him  only  as  he  is  a  being  of  a 
higher  nature.     Cf.  John,  v.  18,  seq. 

6.  Some  of  the  texts  in  w  hich  Christ  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  It  is  evident  that  this  name  is 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ  in  more 
than  one  relation,  and  consequently  is  used  in 
more  than  one  signification;  vide  s.  3G,  ad 
finem.  Morus,  p.  63,  note  2.  Three  difl'erent 
senses  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished. 

(a)  In  many  passages  it  is  synonymous  with 
;^pi9T'o(,  Messiah,  or  king.  In  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, kings  are  commonly  called  the  sons 
of  God,  by  way  of  eminence,  (so  in  Greek 
bioyfvui  and  £iorpf4>fi$;)  and  the  most  distin- 
guished among  them  his  first-burn,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
27.  They  were  considered  as  the  vicegerents 
of  God  upon  earth, — as  his  represrniatives, 
bearing  his  image,  and  entrusted  with  his  autho- 
rity, Ps.  Ixxii.  2.  The  idea  of  a  king,  there- 
fore, is  frequently  implied  in  the  appellation 
Sod  of  God,  applied  to  Christ ;  which  then  is 
synonymous  with  rrrc,  Xpi'jToj,  Xptiroj  Ocov. 
This  title  was  very  commonly  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah by  the  Jews;  vide  Matt.  xvi.  IG;  Luke, 
ix.  20;  Matt,  xxvii.  40;  Luke,  xxiii.  35;  also 
the  Talmud  and  Rabbins.  It  was  undoubtedly 
taken  originally  from  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  2  Sam.  vii. 
14,  both  of  which  texts  were  referred  hy  the 
Jews  to  the  Messiah.  If  this  title  is  understood 
in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Paul  can  say, 
1  Cor.  XV.  28,  that  hereafter,  when  the  church 
on  earth  shall  cease,  the  Son  of  God  will  lay 
down  his  /3a<nX(tav,  and  as  T(6$  become  subject 
to  the  Father.     In  this  same  sense^ — namely,  to 
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denote  hh  Messiahship — Jesus  also  sometimes 
appropriates  this  name  to  himself.  He  says, 
Mark,  xiii.  32,  that  Ae  himself ,  as  Tc6$,  knew  not 
the  time  if  th :  judjpnent  of  Jerusalem.  To  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  this  appellation  always  de- 
notes the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  would  involve 
us  in  unnecessary  difficulty.  But  the  meaning 
which  we  have  now  given  will  by  no  means 
apply  in  all  the  cases  in  which  this  appellation 
occurs.     It  sometimes  denotes, 

[b)  The  higher  nature  (f  Christ — e.  g.,  Rom. 
i.  3,  4.  Christ  is  here  spoken  of  in  two  re- 
spects :  first,  xata  oopxa,  in  his  inferior  nature, 
his  humanity,  and  in  this  he  is  called  Ti6$ 
Aavcfi :  secondly,  xara  Ttvivfia.  dyiw<Tvn;(,  as  to 
his  higher  J  more  petfect  nature,  to  l^ftof,  and  in 
this  he  is  called  Tlb^  Orov,  and  solemnly  de- 
clared to  be  such  by  God  in  his  resurrection 
from  the  (lead.  Jesus,  moreover,  uses  this  title 
of  himself  in  this  sense,  John,  v.  17,  seq. ;  and 
the  Jews  well  understood  that  by  thus  using  it 
he  made  himself  equal  to  God ;  cf.  x.  30,  33. 
Nor  did  Chvist  charrro  them  with  misunder- 
standing him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admitted  the 
sense  they  had  put  upon  his  words;  cf.  ver.  18, 
23 ;  and  x.  31.  A^in,  the  predicates  connected 
with  this  appellation,  John,  i.  and  Heb.  i.  ii., 
are  such  as  are  never  used  in  respect  to  any 
man,  or  any  created  spirit.  Thus  Christ  is 
called  fAovoyn'Y;^.  Moreover,  Xpwtoj  is  often 
distinguishoJ  from  Ti6$  0foi;.  Thus,  Matt.  xvi. 
16,  where  Peter  answers  a  question  of  Jesus, 
by  sayinjj,  Ihon  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God: 
of.  John,  x\'.  31. 

(c)  He  is  also  called  Son  of  God,  Luke,  i.  35, 
to  dcsitrnate  the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the 
miraculous  production  of  his  human  nature.  In 
the  same  sense,  Adam,  who  was  immediately 
created  by  God,  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  Luke, 
iii.  38. 

7.  Tit.  ii.  13,  U^e  expect  the  glorious  appear- 
aneCn  the  tTti^vhiav  tri^  6o|>jj  f  ou  /icydxov 
&eov xai  fiwr^^poj  ^uutv  'irioov  Xptcrt'ou.  Here 
it  is  objected,  that  if  0f6(/icya$  related  to  Christ, 
the  xai  would  be  omitted.  But  since  rov  is 
omitted  bjifore  (jwr^jjoj,  both  /xfyaxov  &tov  and 
au)tr,\w^  must  be  construed  as  in  apposition  with 
'Ir^'joi'  Xpinrov,  according  to  a  known  usage  of 
the  Greek  language;  and  so  they  are  construed 
by  many  of  the  ancient  writers.  Besides,  c\*tc- 
4>arFia  is  the  word  by  which  the  solemn  coming 
of  Christ  is  appropriately  designated.  The  pas- 
sage therefore,  is  regarded,  even  by  Henke,  as 
referring  to  Christ. 

These  are  tho  most  important  texts  of  this 
class.  Other  texts  are  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  these,  which  are  less  capable  of  de- 
fence, either  on  critical  or  philological  grounds. 
Such  are  1  John,  v.  30;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts, 
XX.  28. 


SECTION  xxxvin. 

or  THE  TEXTS  IN  WHICH  DIVINE  ATTBIBUTIS 
AND  WORKS  ARE  ASCRIBED  TO  CHRIST  ;  AND  IN 
WHICH  DIVINE  HONOUR  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  HIM. 

L  Texts  in  which  Divine  Attributes  and  Works  arc 
ascribed  to  Christ. 

This  is  the  second  class  of  the  division  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  s.  37.  Many  doubtfol 
texts  are  often  placed  in  this  class,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  proof,  that  all  the  divine  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Bible.  But  the 
proof  of  this  is  not  at  all  important.  For  if  it 
be  allowed  that  one  single  divine  attribute  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Bible,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  he  must  possess  all  the  rest. 
The  divine  attributes  cannot  be  separated  or 
disjoined ;  where  one  of  them  exists,  all  of 
them  must  be  found.  And  the  truth  of  this 
cannot  be  disputed.  Vide  s.  18.  The  follow- 
ing divine  attributes  and  works  are  distinctly 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  scriptures — vix., 

1.  Eternity,  Cf.  Morus,  p.  GO,  61,  s.  6. 
This  attribute  is  ascribed  to  him  in  those  texts 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world;  for  this  is  the  way  in 
which  eternity  a  parte  ante  is  always  described. 
Vide  s.  20.  Here  belongs  the  text,  John,  i.  1 
(s.  37);  and  also  John,  xvii.  5,  Glorify  me 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  ft^o  rov 
rliv  xodfiov  tlvtu.  The  glory  here  spoken  of 
could  not  be  that  derived  from  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  church;  be- 
cause neither  of  them  existed  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  it  can  therefore  be  nothing 
else  than  divine  glory.  Here,  two,  belongs  the 
passage,  John,  viii.  58,  where  Christ  describes 
his  higher  nature,  by  saying,  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  AM  (fifiO  ;  for  by  this  same  verb,  in  the 
present  tense,  does  God  describe  his  own  on- 
changeable  being.  Accordingly  the  Jews  un- 
derstood him  to  assert  for  himself  a  divine  attri- 
bute, and  therefore  charged  him  with  blasphemyi 
and  sought  to  stone  him,  (ver.  59.)  And  so  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  testimony  of  John  and 
the  other  evangelists,  Christ  spoke  of  himselll 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  pre* 
sumption  and  blasphemy  for  a  prophet  or  aoj 
created  being  to  speak. 

2.  The  creation  and  preservation  rf  the  worUL 
This  is  ascribed  to  him,  John,  i.  1 — 3,  IXarta 
6t  avfov  «yf  w TO,  xai  xv^pii  avf ov  iyivtto  ovdi  «f» 
o  yiyovfv.  Ver.  10,  "O  xoafio^  6i  avtov  iyivtto» 
Col.  i.  15—17,  nptofofoxo^  rtanjyj  xrCosioi,  not| 
primus  inter  res  ereatas,  which  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  ver.  16,  where  the  rea- 
son is  given  why  he  was  ^pMroroxo;-  but,  rear, 
the  ruler  or  governor  (ytpurr vidv  cv  ftdatv,  prinei* 
patum  tenens,  Col.  i.   16) ;   in  which  sensa 
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Christ  is  also  called  Hftt^totoxof  in  Heb.  i.  6,  and 
^ZV  {^'  ®-« °9X*^)  '^V^  xtCoiui  6<ov,  Rey.  iii.  14. 
By  htm  were  ail  thingn  in  the  unittrne  created^ 
(f »  avr9  ixtCa^  ta  ndrea  ta  iv  roc;  ovpavoi;  xai 
hd  ri^$  7^(0  the  maicrial  and  fpiritual  world, 
(ra  upora  xai  oopora ;)  everything  which  is  ele^ 
voted,  great,  and  powerful,  (>poi^  xvptori^Tf  (, 
o^X^^t  X.  r.  x« ;)  all  things  were  created  hy  him 
(fii  avrov)  and  on  his  account,  or  for  his  service 
(«K  avror).  He  exists  from  eternity  (ftpo  ndv 
rwr],  and  from  him  everything  derives  its  exist' 
enee  (ra  itdtrca  h  avr<^  ovvhtfjxt),  Philo  and 
Josephus  often  speak  of  God,  the  Creator,  in 
the  same  way.  Heb.  i.  2,  3.  Christ  is  here 
described  as  fsptav,  (i.  e.,  eonservans ;  of.  Kt'j,  Is. 
xlTi.  3;  and  the  phrase  ^3D  oSy  applied  to  God) 
fa  jtdvra  t^  fjr^fjuitt  xr^^  5t/ya/ifw$  avrov*  i.  e.,  by 
his  almighty  will  or  command.  That  in  the 
claose,  he  di  xai  rov;  aiutvoi  iTtotrfOfv,  the  word 
ki  may  denote  not  merely  the  instrumental,  but 
also  the  efficient  cause,  is  evident  from  many 
texts— e.  g,,  John,  iii.  17 ;  Romans,  i.  5 ;  1  Cor. 
l9;  and  especially  from  Heb.  ii.  10,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  Fa- 
ther, if,"  ol  ra  ttdvra.  And  that  the  mcaninsf  of 
Paul  was,  that  the  Son  himself  was  the  creator 
of  the  universe,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  from 
ihetext,  Heb.  i.  10,  where  Ps.  cii.  26  (Thou, 
Lord,  hast  founded  the  earth ;  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands,)  is  quoted  and  applied  to 
Christ.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  eternal 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Father  are  declared 
by  the  creation,  so  far  as  it  is  his  work  (Rom. 
L  20) ;  the  eternal  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Son  are  declared  by  this  same  creation,  so  far 
at  it  is  his  work.  For  further  remarks  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Son,  vide 
1.47. 

3.  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  Phil.  iii. 
SI;  omniaeience.  Matt.   xi.  27.     John,  vi.  46, 
He  only,  ctjpaxe  rdv  Haripa,     John,  ii.  24,  25. 
He  is  also  described  as  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
who  knows  and  will  bring  to  light  the  most  hid- 
dm  things,  1  Cor.  iv.  5.     Indeed,  it  follows  of 
coarse,  that  if  Christ  has  created,  governs,  and 
preserves  all  things,  he  must  possess  omnipo- 
tnice  and  omniscience.     Here  it  is  objected, 
that  from  other  texts  it  is  clear  that  Christ  re- 
edved  both  his  doctrine  and  his  power  from  the 
Father— e.  g.,  Matt.  xi.  27,  rcdvra  ftoc  7taf)«do^ 
itto  rov  rtarpof.    John,  viii.  26 ;  xii.  49 ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  18,  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is 
siVE!f  nte»   John,  iii.  35 ;  v.  26 ;  the  Father  hath 
fiven  potffcr  to  the  Son  to  raise  the  dead,  &c. 
But  in  these  passages  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
McssuH,  or  as  an  ambassador  appointed  by 
God.    And  here  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  consi- 
dered in  the  New  Testament  both  as  God,  and 
u  God  united  with  roan.    Vide  s.  100,  seq. 
Ao^c— The  passage  Col.  ii.  9,  iv  avf  9  xaroixn 

^09  to  itk^pofuk  r^  ^sorffros  oufiatixuti,  is  quoted 


to  prove  that  Christ  possesses  all  divine  perfec- 
tions. But  the  text  must  be  explained  by  the 
parallel  texts.  Col.  i.  10,  iV  oi-r^  fidoxifTf  ndv 
rd  fCKrfiUift.a  xarocx^aot,  and  Ephes.  iii.  19,  where 
the  phrase  n\r^\>ui|la  0fov  occurs  instead  of 
itkrfiufia  ^soriTTo^,  so  that  ^l6rr^i  is  abufract  for 
concrete,  like  xvpiorr^i  instead  of  Kv|)io;.  Ilxtf- 
pafia  means  multitude,  colUction  ;  as  ^Xi^^Mova 
f  u>y  H^vnv,  Rom.  xi.  25.  By  the  phraso,  then,  • 
ftdv  r6  ftXr;pufjia  rr^i  ^forirroi,  the  whole  niulti* 
tude  of  men  living  under  the  divine  government 
are  intended,  and  when  of  these  it  is  said,  that 
they  ip  avt'9  (X^ior^)  xaroixfi,  it  is  the  same  as  ^^ 
to  say.  All  men  without  distinction,  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks,  have  citizenship  in  the  Chris- 
tian church, — all  are  the  people  of  God.  lutfiar 
rtxCti  is  equivalent  to  <L(  ow/xa,  and  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  parallel  texts.  Col.  i.  18;  Ephes. 
i.  22 ;  iv.  15;  according  to  which  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is,  they  compose  the  body,  or  church, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head  (xt^xr^.)  Ncesselt, 
in  his  Weihnachts  programm.  of  1785,  gives 
another  explanation.  He  supposes  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  perfect  divine  instruction  which 
is  given  by  Christ,  and  that  in  a  real  and  dis- 
tinct manner  (^u/iaftxw^) ;  and  not  in  symbols 
and  images,  as  in  the  Mosaic  religion. 

II.  Texts  in  which  Divine  Honour  is  required  for 

Christ, 

This  is  the  third  class  of  texts  in  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Christ  and  his  apostles  ex- 
pressly teach  that  divine  honour  and  worship 
must  be  paid  to  God  only.  Vide  Matt.  iv.  10, 
coll.  Deut.  vi.  13;  Hev.  xix.  10.  And  in  this 
they  agree  entirely  with  the  propliets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Vide  Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  xlviii.  11.  Hence 
it  is  just  to  conclude,  that  when  ('hrist  himself 
and  his  apostles  require  that  divine  worship 
should  be  paid  to  him,  they  acknowledge  that 
he  is  God  ;  otherwise  they  would  require  what, 
according  to  their  own  principles,  would  be 
blasphemy.  The  following  are  the  principal 
texts  of  this  class  :— 

1.  John,  V.  23,  M  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Ihthcr  ,•  whoso  honours  not  the 
Son,  honours  not  tlie  Father  who  hath  sent  him. 
We  reason  thus: — If  the  worship  due  to  the 
Father  should  be  paid  to  (he  Son,  and  if  he  who 
withholds  from  the  Son  such  worship  as  is  due 
to  the  Father,  is  regarded  as  if  he  honoured  not 
the  Father,  it  follows  that  equal  honour  is  due 
to  the  Son  with  the  Father.  But  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  maxims,  could  have  laid  no 
claim  to  this  honour  if  he  were  less  than  the 
Father,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  were  not 
God.  Now  the  Son  is  honoured  as  the  Father, 
his  instructions  and  precepts  are  embraced  and 
obeyed  as  those  of  the  Father ;  when  the  same 
unlimited  confidence  is  placed  in  him  as  is 
placed  in  the  Falhei  •,  vr\iMv  ^\  out  %^N*x\^xi*\^ 
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expected  from  him  as  it  is  from  the  Father:  and 
this  is  what  Jesus  requires  of  his  disciples. 

3(  That  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
must  have  understood  and  explained  these  and 
aimilar  expressions  of  Christ  in  this  manner, 
appears  from  their  example.  For  (a)  the  apos- 
tles and  first  Christians  directed  their  prayers 
to  Christ«-e.  g,,  in  the  choice  of  an  apostle, 
Acts,  i.  24  :  2v,  Kvpce,  xapdtoyi'cotfra  fcayruv, 
coll.  V.  21,  where  Jesus  is  called  Kvpio;.  The 
6  Kvt>io(,  whom  Paul  invoked,  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  was 
Christ;  for  it  was  that  the  power  of  Christ 
(dvvouAc;  Xptfffov)  migrht  be  manifested  in  sup- 
portingr  him  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer;  cf. 
Acts,  vii.  59.  Besides,  in  the  early  zgea  of 
Christianity,  it  was  well  known  even  among 
the  heathen,  that  Christians  worshipped  Christ 
as  a  God.  Pliny  (X.  Epist.  97)  says,  he  was 
assured  that  in  their  meetings,  carmen  Christo 
quasi  Deo  soliti  essent  dieerc  tecum  invieem,  (b) 
The  apostles  frequently  refer  to  Christ  the  texts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  the  honour 
and  worship  of  God — e.  g.,  Heb.  i.  6,  Let  all 
the  anarch  of  God  worship  him,  from  Psalm 
xcvii.  7;  also  Rom.  xiv.  11,  from  Is.  xlv.  3. 

3.  Phil.  ii.  10,  M  the  jiame  of  Jesus  (i.  e., 
when  they  hear  the  name  of  Jesus,  o  Kvpu>(,  the 
Lord  over  all,  ver.  9, 1 1,)  every  knee  should  bowy 
of  angels,  (or  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,)  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mntrdnm  of  the  dead,  (xaT'a;^!^ria;)  in  short,  all 
in  the  universe,  without  exception.  Should  it 
be  objected  here  that  these  words  do  not  require 
that  divin".  honour  should  be  given  to  Jesus,  but 
that  adoration  only  which  is  due  to  him  as  king, 
Messiah,  head  of  the  church,  (since  in  ver.  9, 11, 
he  is  spoken  of  in  the  latter  character,  and  not 
as  God,)  it  might  be  replied,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding context  he  is  expressly  described  as  ha 
OC9.  So  that  Paul  here  requires  that  same  di- 
vine honour  to  be  paid  to  Christ  which  he  re- 
quires elsewhere,  and  which  he  himself  ren- 
dered :  All  should  worship  as  God  this  equal  (f 
God  (ver.  6),  whenever  they  heard  his  name, 
which  is  above  every  other. 

4.  Here  belong  also  the  texts  in  which  the 
apostles  shew  that  they  place  their  whole  reli- 
ance on  Christ;  looked  to  him  for  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings,  those  relating  to  time 
and  to  eternity ;  and  in  which  they  exhort  all 
Christians  to  do  the  same ;  and  this  reliance  on 
Christ  is  expressed  by  them  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  they  speak  elsewhere  of  their 
confidence  in  God  and  his  providence,  and 
which  is  never  employed  in  reference  to  men  or 
angels;  3  Cor.  v.  8—11;  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  18. 
The  texts  in  which  the  apostles  profess  to  work 
miracles  iv  ovofiatt,  Xptorrov,  as  his  messengers, 
and  by  his  power,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
foregoing  proofs^,  g.,  Acts,  iii.  6,  seq.  &c. ; 


alto  the  oaths  and  protestaiiom  which  the  apof* 
ties  uttered  by  Christ,  since,  according  to  Chris- 
tian rules,  they  could  swear  by  God  alone^ 
e.  g.,  Rom.  ix.  1,  i»  Xputt^,  by  Chriti!  3  Tim. 
ii.  7 ;  finally,  the  texts  in  which  the  apostles 
supplicate  grace  from  Christ,  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  for  all  Christians. 

We  see,  then,  from  all  these  texts,  that  while 
the  Bible  always  teaches  that  Christ  receives 
all  his  endowments  from  the  Father,  (vide  Mo- 
rns, p.  63,  8.  8,)  and  that  the  Father  acts 
through  him;  and  bestows  all  good  through 
him ;  it  still  describes  him  as  literally  God,  and 
equal  with  the  Father.  And  this  is  sufiicient 
to  establish  our  faith ;  and  further  than  this  we 
should  not  attempt  to  go. 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THE   HOLT    SPIRIT  AND   HIS   PERSONALITY. 

I.  Meaning  of  the  term  Holy  Spirit, 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  doctrine  arises  from  the  various 
meanings  of  the  words  mn  and  ftvtvfxaj  and  of 
the  compounds  ch*«p  n)■^  o%-y?R  nn,  im,  IlvtvfM 
dyutv,  Tlvfvfia  €kov,  x,  r.  X,    These  meanings, 
however,  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  the  sub- 
tleties of  interpreters  and  lexicographers.    It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  terms  i^r>  nn 
and  a\'iSN  nin,  Ilrfv^ua  ayiov  and  Tlvfvua&fov,  ar0 
interchanged  as  synonymous,  since  oiyioif,  trr^, 
signify  what  is  reverenced,  venerable^  and  thes 
more  specifically  what  is  divine.     Hence  the 
expression  occurring  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  to  rrj^  Bfi^, 
(i.  e.,  tvbf^op  or  ayiov)  xai  (i.  e.)  to  rov  Ocov 
rivfvfAa, 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  ground 
of  the  various  significations  of  this  term  as  used 
in  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  reader  must  consult  the  general  rs* 
marks  respecting  the  use  of  these  words,  and 
respecting  the  derivations  of  their  significationi 
contained  in  s.  19,  II.;  col.  s.  9,  III.  IV.  Is 
continuation  of  what  is  there  said,  (supposing 
it  now  to  be  understood  by  the  student,)  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  relating  particularly  to  the  New 
Testament,  are  here  added. 

cH«^,*5  nn  frequently  signifies,  the  divine  naturt^ 
or  God  himself  i  but  it  also  denotes  the  dinm 
power,  as  displayed  both  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  world ;  also  the  divine  understanding 
and  knowledge,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
men.  But  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  di- 
vine power,  there  was  not  in  ancient  times  that 
nice  distinction  which  is  now  made  between 
what  is  hiediately  and  immediately  done  by  God, 
since  his  agency  is  not  less  real  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  This  distinction  is  not  therefore 
found  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  no  practical  pui^ 
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pose  coDid  hsTe  been  answered  by  introdacing 
it;  tnd  indeed,  to  have  made  it  would  often  have 
been  injorious. 

Accordingly,  thronghout  the  Old  Testament, 
the  rfrrp  nn,  or  o^rNt  rm,  is  represented  as 
baring  an  agency,  sometimes  mediate,  some- 
tiroes  immediate,  in  everything  which  is  done ; 
and  to  it  everything  great  and  derated — ^know- 
ledge, talents,  discoreries,  arts,  great  actions, 
good  goremments,  exemplary  virtue  and  piety, 
&c.,  are  uniformly  ascribed.    Vide  s.  9,  111. 

The  same  mode  of  expression  and  representa- 
tion is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
common  among  the  first  Christians.  As  the 
people  of  God,  they  were  bound  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  men  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  truths  of  religion;  they  were 
boand  to  live  in  a  virtuous  and  truly  pious  man- 
ner; to  place  their  confidence  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ;  with  the  promise  that  thus  they 
shoald  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  be  greatly 
prospered  in  their  endeavours  for  the  promotion 
of  Christianity.  Now  all  this  knowledge,  holi- 
ness, faith,  and  success  in  their  undertakings 
was  ascribed  by  them  Ilvrvfiati  0719  or  eeov. 
Vide  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  seq. ;  from  which  passage 
we  also  learn  that  the  influences  and  operations 
of  this  divine  Spirit  were  diflferent,  according  to 
the  difference  found  in  individual  Christians. 

(a)  It  was  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  possess 
I  fundamental  knowledge,  and  a  firm  and  un- 
wavering belief  of  the  principal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; to  live  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
this  knowledge;  to  have  a  faith  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  made  active  by  love.  And  so  this 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  this 
correspondent  Christian  temper  and  disposition, 
were  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  called 
Utfvfia  ayiovf  Uvtvva  Ocov,  Xptofov,  or  Ttov. 
Vide  Rom.  viii.  9;  Gal.  v.  IG,  23,  23;  vi.  8. 
The  gospel  itself,  or  Christianity,  was  also  called 
by  the  same  name,  it  being  the  most  perfect,  and 
t  diHntly  instiiuied  religion. 

(6)  But  some  Christians  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  eminent  abilities,  talents,  gifts, 
tnd  capacities;  by  zeal,  activity,  &c.  These 
were  made  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the 
church,  according  to  their  various  gifts  and  abi- 
lities. Now  all  these  various  giAs,  abilities, 
tnd  talents,  of  whatever  sort,  by  which  such 
persons  became  useful  to  the  church,  were 
tscribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  derived  and  named 
firom  bim ;  for  in  these  various  endowments  the 
ifcncy  of  this  divine  co-operating  power  was 
iDosnally  conspicuous.  These  extraordinary 
^naUfieations  are  commonly  called  miraculous 
gjf2»— the  gift  of  teaching,  of  tongues,  of  healing, 
of  working  miracles,  &c., — all  of  which  pro- 
■oted  the  gloiy  and  advancement  of  Christianity. 
.  Vide  Bftatt.  liL  11 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  12;  1  Thess.  v. 


19.  On  this  account  it  is  that  all  who  oppose 
the  truth  of  God,  or  persecute  the  prophets  who 
teach  it,  even  those  who  put  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  influence  of  religion  over  themselves 
or  others,  are  said  to  reaitt  the  Holy  SpirtU  to 
afflict i  to  grieve  it,  &c.  Isa.  Ixiii.  10;  Ephes. 
iv.  30;  Acts,  vii.  51. 

Since  now  the  sacred  writers,  like  all  others, 
make  use  of  the  dguie  proaopopeia,  and  personify 
these  divine  influences — speaking  of  them  as 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  often  do  of  the  wiadom 
and  other  attributes  of  God — we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  the  selection  of  texts  from  which  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  proved. 
We  should  rest  content  with  thoso  which  are 
most  clear  and  explicit ;  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
collecting  a  large  number. 

Cf.  Lang,  Zur  Befordening  des  richti^ren  Ge- 
brauchs  des  Teller*Rchen  Worterbuchs  uber  das 
N.  T.  untrr  dem  Worte  Geiat,  Schlcusner.  Diss, 
de  vocabuli  nvivfia  in  libris  N.  T.  vario  uso, 
Gottingip,  1791,  4to.  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti, 
No.  IV.,  /)f  Spiritu  Sancto  et  Chriato  paraelttiaf 
Halse,  1790. 

II.  Peraonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  in  the  Now 
Testament,  not  only  as  different  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  not  merely  as  the  personification 
ofaome  attribute  of  God,  or  of  some  effect  which 
he  has  produced,  but  as  a  literal  person.  Vide 
Semler,  Disp.  Spiritum  Sanctum  rccte  describi 
peraonam.  The  proof  of  this  is  thus  made  out 
from  the  following  texts : — 

1.  From  the  tpxts,  John,  xiv.  IG,  17,  26;  xv. 
26.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  called  ftapaxXTftof, 
not  eomforttr,  advocate,  nor  even  merely  teacher^ 
as  Erncsti  renders  it,  but  helper,  aaaiatant,  conn- 
acllor,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Philo,  when 
he  says,  God  necda  no  ^opax>.»;roj,  (monitor.) 
Of  the  Paracletua  Christ  says,  that  the  Father 
will  aend  him  in  hia  (Christ*s)  name,  (i.  e.,  in 
his  place,)  to  inatruct  hia  diaciplea.  To  these 
three  subjects  similar  personal  predicates  are 
here  equally  applied ;  and  the  Paracletus  is  not 
designated  by  the  abstract  word  auxilium,  but 
by  the  concrete  auxiliaior  ,•  so  that  we  have  the 
Father,  who  sent  him ;  the  Son,  in  whose  place 
he  comes ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  sent. 
His  office  is  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of 
teaching  and  saving  men,  which  Christ  com* 
menced,  and  to  be  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  what 
Christ  himself  was  while  he  continued  upon 
the  earth.  John,  xv.  26,  When  the  Paraeletu$ 
ahall  come,  whom  I  will  aend  to  you  from  the  Far 
ther,  (^Tmean,  the  Spirit — i.  e.,  teacher — of  truth, 
who  proceeda  from  the  Father),  he  will  inatruct 
you  further  in  my  religion  j  where  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  phrase  ixito^ivta^  Ttopa 
Ilaf  pof  means  to  be  aent  or  commia^ioned  by  the 
Father,    Cf.  John,  x\v.  16,  (JSil^u  %}\uv  Watvj^C^ 
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and  ZYi.  28,  (cl^x^  ^apa  IIoM'po;,  miasiu  sum,) 
and  Kr  in  Hebrew.  This  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  does  not  imply, 
then,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  nature  to  the  Spirit,  or  his 
internal  connexion  with  the  Father.  Vide 
8.43. 

2.  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 11,  TJiere  are  vmrioua  gifts 
(;tapJrT/iara) ,  biU  there  is  one  and  the  mme  Spirit 
(to  avfo  Tlvfvfia),from  whom  they  ail  proceed. 
Here  the  ;^af  i^r/tata  are  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  them.  In 
ver.  5,  this  same  person  is  distinguished  from 
Christ  (u  Kvpco^),  and  in  vor.  6,  from  6  0(0^.  In 
ver.  11  it  is  said,  all  these  (various  gifts)  work- 
eth  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  who  imparteth  to 
every  man  his  own,  as  he  will  (xo^w;  ^vMrou). 

3.  Those  texts  in  which  such  attributes  and 
works  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  can  be 
predicated  of  no  other  than  a  personal  subject. 
In  John,  xvi.  13,  seq.«  he  is  said  xaXftv,  oucovctv, 
%afx^vfiv,  X.  f .  71.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  God  hath  re- 
vealed the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  oj  by  his 
SPIRIT,  (the  jta^MxXr^to^  before  mentioned,  who 
was  sent  to  give  us  this  more  perfect  instruction.) 
^nd  this  Spirit  searches  {ifitvva)  all  thins^s,  eten 
the  most  secret  divine  purposes,  {j^d^  0£ov,  cf. 
Rom.  xi.  33.  seq. ;)  in  his  instruction,  therefore, 
we  may  safely  confide.  The  expressions,  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks,  sends  any  one,  appoints  any 
one  for  a  particular  purpose.,  and  others,  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Acts  and  elsewhere, 
shew  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  understood  by  the 
early  Christians  to  be  a  personal  agent.  Acts, 
xiii.  2,  4;  xx.  28;  xxi.  11,  seq. 

4.  The  formula  of  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
and  other  similar  texts,  such  as  2  Cor.  xiii.  11, 
where  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  men- 
tioned in  distinction,  (s.  35,)  may  now  be  used 
in  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
since  the  other  texts  upon  which  the  meaning 
of  these  depends  have  already  been  cited.  We 
may  now  safely  conclude  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
mentioned  in  these  texts  was  understood  by  the 
early  Christians  to  be  a  person  f  although  this 
could  not  be  proved  from  this  class  of  texts  se- 
parately considered.     Vide  s.  35, 1. 

From  all  these  texts  taken  together,  we  may 

form  the  following  result : — The  Holy  Spirit  is 

represented  in  the  Bible  as  a  personal  subject, 

,  and  as  such  is  distinguished  from  the  Father 

and  the  Son.    In  relation  to  the  human  race  he 

*  is  described  as  sent  and  commissioned  by  the 
,  Father  and  the  Son,  and  as  occupying  the  place 

which  Christ,  who  preceded  him,  held.    In  this 

*  respect  he  depends  (to  speak  after  the  manner 
,  of  men)  upon  the  Father  (John,  xiv.  16)  and 
'  upon  the  Son,  (John,  xiv.  10,  26,  also  xvi.  14, 
(  ^x  tov  ifxov  ^r;-^(t<u;)  and  in  this  sense  he  pro- 
ceeds from  them  both,  or  is  sent  by  them  both. 

'  T/ijB  may  be  expreaagd  more  literally  as  fol- 


lows : — ^The  great  work  of  conyerting,  sanctify- 
ing, and  saving  men,  which  the  Father  com* 
menced  through  the  Son,  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  Father  and  Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^ 
Note. — ^The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  fre> 
quently  say,  that  the  imaginative  orientalists 
were  accustomed  to  represent  many  things  as 
personal  subjects,  and  to  introduce  them  as 
speaking  and  acting,  which,  howerer,  they 
themselves  did  not  consider  as  persons,  and  did 
not  intend  to  have  so  considered  by  others. 
And  to  this  oriental  usage  they  think  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  might  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
have  conformed.  But  whenever  Christ  and  his 
apostles  spoke  in  figurative  language,  they  al- 
ways shewed,  by  the  explanations  which  they 
gave,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  understood 
literally.  But  they  have  given  no  such  expla- 
nation of  the  language  which  they  employ  with 
regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  We  therefore  fairly 
conclude  that  they  intended  that  their  language 
should  be  understood  literally;  otherwise  they 
would  have  led  their  readers  and  hearers  into 
error ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  well  knew  that 
their  readers  and  hearers  were  accustomed  to 
personifications. 

SECTION  XL. 

or  THE  OIVINITT  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

We  shall  now  offer  the  texts  from  which  the 
proof  is  drawn  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God ;  or 
that  the  personal  subject,  called  Ili'cv/ia  dyuw, 
possesses  the  same  divine  perfections  which  ars 
ascribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Morus,  p. 
65,  66,  8.  10.  These  texts  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  are  more  important,  and  those  which 
are  less  convincing,  or  which,  though  frequently 
cited,  have  no  relation  to  this  subject. 

I.  Texts  in  which  Divine  Attributes,  d^c,  are 
.    ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  this  subject  we  reason  as  follows : — ^If  the 
texts  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  subject,  also  ascribe 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  them,  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  he  is  God 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  so.  On  account  of  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  word  rtviv^a,  we  may  not  be  able, 
nor  can  it  be  at  all  necessary,  to  offer  a  great 
multitude  of  texts  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  one  divine  attribute  is  in  any 
passage  clearly  ascribed  to  him,  his  divinity  is 
as  firmly  established  as  if  it  were  proved  from  a 
great  variety  of  texts  that  all  the  divine  perfec- 
tions belong  to  him ;  for  the  divine  perfections 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  the  possession 
of  one  of  them  involves  the  possession  of  all 
the  rest.     Vide  s.  18,  38. 
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1  Cor.  ii.  9—13,  HvtvfMx  i^awa  fa  ^a^  0fov, ' ' 
where  omniscience  is  evidently  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit.  Vide  b.  39 ;  John,  xvi.  13 ;  where  be  is 
said  to  know  future  events,  (futnra  contingen- 
tis,)  which  are  concealed  from  every  created 
being,  and  known  to  God  only,  (Jv  yovvokrc  ^tutv 
Miroi,  Horn.,)  except  so  far  as  he  reveals  this 
knowledge  to  men.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  to 
vhom  they  are  known,  and  who  himself  reveals 
them  to  others,  must  b^  God.  1  Cor.  xii.  4, 11. 
Omnipotence  and  omniscienee  necessarily  belong 
to  an  agent,  who,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure,  imparts  such  various  gifts,  and  does 
til  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  God. 
Ilie  revealing  of  divine  truth  to  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles ;  their  inspiration ;  the  mi- 
neles  wrought  through  their  instrumentality, and 
other  things  often  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  work 
of  God,  are  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
IS  the  efficient  agent,  and  considered  as  his 
proper  work;  from  which  it  justly  follows,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  God.  Cf. 
Fohn,  xiy.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xii. ;  1  Pet.  i.  21,  seq.  The 
[mprovement  of  the  moral  character  is  described 
IS  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John,  iii.  5,  seq., 
ind  often  elsewhere  as  the  work  of  God,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  with  which 
it  is  attended,  and  which  are  so  great  as  to  prove 
wholly  insurmountable  by  the  unassisted  eflforts 
of  man. 

The  proof  that  divine  worship  was  paid  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  so  abundant  and  satisfactory 
as  that  adduced  to  prove  that  divine  worship 
was  rendered  to  Christ,  s.  38.  Still,  however, 
it  is  sufficient,  when  tiken  in  connexion  with 
what  has  already  been  offered  in  proof  of  his 
divinity.  In  Rom.  ix.  1,  Paul  swears  by  the 
Holy  Spirit 9  iv  TlvivfAati  0719,  as  he  does  by 
Christ  in  the  same  passage.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  divine  worship,  since  both 
Mosaic  and  Christian  rules  forbid  swearing  by 
any  but  the  supreme  God,  Matt.  v.  33 — 3G. 
To  iwear  by  God,  and  to  honour  or  worship  him, 
were  synonymous  terms  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Id  Matt.  xii.  31,  to  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
a  represented  by  Christ  as  blasphemy. 

We  are  not  destitate,  then,  of  passages  which 
distinctly  ascribe  divine  attributes  and  works  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  these  texts  are  not  so 
many  nor  so  clear  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Son.  Some  have  taken  occasion 
from  this  fact  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  doubtful  or  unim- 
portant; but— 

(a)  In  this  connexion  we  would  repeat  the 
observation  before  made,  s.  12 — viz.,  that  we 
can  eonclade  nothing  respecting  the  internal 
importaoo0  of  a  doctrine  from  the  more  or  less 
fteqaent  mantion  of  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
with  printaiy  mferanoe  to  the  condition  of  men 


at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  always 
presuppose  a  more  full  oral  instruction. 

(6)  The  most  important  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  this:  that  by  the  Uvsvfia  aye  of, 
something  divine  (ri  ^tlov)  was  always  under- 
stood by  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  ancient 
times.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  early  Chris- 
tians undertlpod  that  the  Uvfvfia  ayior  was  a 
person,  they  immediately  regarded  him  as  God— 
a  subject  belonging  to  the  godhead;  It  was  not 
necessary,therefore,in  the  first  Christian  instruc- 
tion, to  speak  often  and  expressly  of  his  divine 
nature  and  attributes.  These  were  very  easily 
understood  from  the  ideas  commonly  entertained 
in  ancient  times  respecting  the  divine  SSpirit. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  6G,  Note  5.  The  case  was  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  Christ,  since  the  Jews 
did  not  commonly  suppose  that  the  Messiah  was 
divine,  as  appears  from  Matt.  xxii.  43—46. 
They  understood  his  title,  Son  of  God,  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  great  king,  s.  37. 

II.  Texts  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called 

God,  Sfc, 

These  are  sometimes  used  to  prove  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  are  either  inferior  to 
the  former  in  evidence,  or  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  The  observations  just  made,  No. 
I.  (a)  of  this  section,  have  not  always  been  duly 
regarded.  Writers  have  thought  too  much  of 
the  number  of  texts,  and  have  collected  indiscri- 
minately many  which  have  only  an  apparent 
relation  to  the  subject.  Especially  they  have 
endeavoured  to  search  out  a  multitude  of  texts 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  called  God, 
But  (a)  the  simple  appellation  God,  is  not  of 
itself  sufilcient  to  prove  the  supreme  divinity  of 
the  subject  to  whom  it  is  given,  as  Christ  him- 
self declared,  John,  X.  34,  35,  coll.  s.  37.  The 
texts  therefore  which  ascribe  divine  attril)utes 
and  works  to  the  Spirit  are  far  more  important 
than  texts  of  this  class,  and  prove  all  that  is 
essential.  (Jb)  It  is  doubtful  in  many  of  these 
texts,  in  which  the  predicate  God  is  used,  whe- 
ther the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person  is  intended* 
Many  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  explained  with- 
out necessarily  supposing  a  personal  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  texts  mentioned, 
s.  39, 1. 

The  following  texts  are  often  quoted : — Acts, 
V.  3, 4.  Peter  tells  Ananias  (ver.  3)  that  Satan 
had  induced  him  ^(vc'ao^  f  o  Ilvfvjua  wyiov^  and 
afterwards  (ver.  4)  ovx  i-^ivat^  dr>pt^7toi(,  axxa 
1*9  0C9.  The  same  subject  who  is  called  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  one  place  is  called  God  in  the 
other.  But  from  the  comparison  of  other  pas- 
sages, it  might  be  thought  that  the  Tlvtvfxa  aycor 
was  here  to  be  understood  in  the  subjective  sense, 
and  denoted  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  apostles; 
the  higher  knowledge  and  gifts  with  which  they 
were  endowed ;  their  miracoloua  powera^  as  in 
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yer.  33 ;  and  the  passage  could  accordingly  be 
explained  thus :  your  crime  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  if  you  had  intended  to  deceive  mere  men,  be- 
cause you  knew  that  God  had  endowed  us  with 
sapernatural  knowledge.    This  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  clear  text,  1  Thess.  iy.  8, 
He  who  despises  us,  despises  not  men,  but. God, 
tov  Biivta  xb  Hvtviia  avrov  to  OQftoy  ft;  r^|lLai, 
Cr.  Ex.  xvi.,  where  it  is  said,  yer.  3,  that  the 
Israelites  rebelled  against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  but 
Moses  tells  them,  ver.  8,  your  rebellion  is  not 
against  us,  but  against  God,  whose  messengers 
we  are.    Does  this  proye  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
belonv  to  the  godhead  ?     But  when  it  is  proved 
from  other  texts  that  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the 
early  Christians,  understood  ihellvivfia  oiytov  to 
be  a  personal  subject,  belonging  to  the  godhead, 
(as  those  concerned  in  this  event  undoubtedly 
did,)  then  this  text  and  many  of  the  following 
may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  divi- 
nity of  this  Spirit.     But  when  introduced  before 
these  texts,  by  which  their  meaning  is  deter- 
mined, or  out  of  their  relation  to  them,  they  prove 
nothinor.    The  sense  of  the  text  in  Acts,  as  deter- 
mined  by  the  preceding  texts,  is  plainly  this: 
for  you  to  intend  to  deceive  us  who  are  apos- 
tles— us,  whom  you  knew  to  be  under  the  spe- 
cial influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  if  you  had  intended  to  deceive 
God;  for  you  knew  that  he  from  whom  this 
influence  proceeds  is  regarded  by  us  as  God. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mula of  baptism,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.    It  cannot,  in 
itself  considered,  be  used  as  a  proof-text,  be- 
cause the  mere  collocation  of  the  name  Holy 
Spirit  with  that  of  the  Father  and  Son  does  not 
prove  that  he  possesses  divine  nature^in  com- 
mon with  them.     Vide  s.  35.     But  when  his 
divinity  lias  been  proved  by  other  texts,  then  this 
also  may  be  cited ;  because  from  the  former  we 
learn  how  the  latter  must  be  understood,  and 
was  actually  understood  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.    The  passage,  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  'O  bk  Kvpio^ 
to  U¥£vfid  tat  I  has  sometimes  been  translated, 
the  Spirit  is  Jehovah  himself.     But  the  meaning 
is,  Christ  is  the  true  Spirit  (f  the  Old  Testa- 
ment — i.  e.,  the  Old  Testament  contains  essen- 
tially the  same  doctrine  which  Christ  taught — 
viz.,  the  necessity  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
and  inward  piety.     Some  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a 
comparison  of  different  texts;  but  in  doing  this 
they  have  often  resorted  to  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretations.    An  instance  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  comparison  of  the  texts  Isa.  vii. 
8 — 10  and  Acts,  xxviii.  26,  27.    In  the  former 
of  these  we  read,  Jehovah  said.  Go  to  this  people, 
&c. ;  but  in  thelatter,  Ilr ev/iaro  ayu>v ixaxrjftf 
d&d  H'jaiov— xiyov,  x,  t.  X.    Here  the  same  per- 
son who  in  \\\e  former  text  is  called  nri%  in  the 
JaUer  ia  called  Uyii^  aytav.    But  Hvtvfia  aytov 


.  may  be  used  in  its  more  general  sense  for  tiie 
Deity,  and  does  not  here  necessarily  designate 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Vide  s.  39,  L, 
and  8.  19,  H. 

We  have  now  considered  some  of  the  most 
important  texts  of  scripture  in  which  we  sn 
taught  the  doctrine  that  (1)  there  is  only  one 
God;  but  that  (2)  in  this  one  divine  nature 
there  are  also  three,  described  as  personal  sub- 
jects, and  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost f 
and  that  (3)  these  three  possess  in  common  the 
divine  nature.  Respecting  the  manner  in 
which  these  three  make  one  God,  we  are  taught 
nothing  in  the  Bible,  since  the  subject  is  of  soch 
a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  explained 
to  us.  Vide  s.  33.  It  is  not  therefore  strange 
that  in  their  attempts  to  illustrate  it  theologians 
should  have  pursued  such  different  methods;  that 
in  endeavouring  to  explain  what  is  inexplieable, 
they  should  have  been  compelled  to  call  in  the 
aids  of  human  philosophy;  and  that,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  whole  subject  is  beyond 
their  reach,  they  should  have  differed  so  widely 
from  each  other  in  the  opinions  which  they 
have  entertained  respecting  it.  We  should  here 
therefore  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon  this 
subject,  s.  33.  A  general  view  of  the  whole 
will  be  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Secondy  to 
which  we  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRLNE  OF  THE  TRINTTT. 


SECTION  XLI. 

ARE  THERE  IN  JEWISH  OR  HEATHEN  WRITIIfeS 
ANV  TRACES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TSlNITr 
WHICH  WERE  NOT  DERIVED  FROM  CHRISTUW 
SOURCES  ? 

I.  TVaees  of  this  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha^  and  the  Chaldaie  Paraphrases, 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tbs 
Jews  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  or  tt 
least  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead, 
from  all  these  sources.  But  (a)  the  texts  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  proof  of  this  point  do 
not  by  themselves  perfectly  establish  it,  as  hii 
been  shown,  s.  34.  Neither  (b)  are  the  texti 
cited  from  the  Apocrypha  altogrether  satisfactoiy* 
The  appellation  xoyoj  €>(ov,  which  occurs  fis- 
quently  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  in  Sirach, 
cannot  be  clearly  proved  in  any  one  instance  to 
designate  a  person  of  the  godhead,  but  signifieo 
either  the  divine  oracles  and  revelations,  as  Sir.  i* 
5,  or  the  divine  decrees  and  will,  as  Sir.  xliii.  36| 
iv  X6y9  avf  ov  avyxHt<u  rtdvra.  Book  of  Wio* 
dom,  zviii.  15,  Xoyo;  0fov  staitfoivpmfutf^  ooU.  UC* 
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I,  xn.  19.  Nor  doM  the  appellation  Son  ff 
Oodt  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  13—20,  desig- 
oate  the  Mestiah^  but,  in  a  more  greneral  sense, 
a  fawntriie  if  Godj  one  approved  by  Heaven^  a 
rigkteotu  penon.  The  phrase  Holif  Spirit,  used 
in  the  same  book,  (chap.  ix.  17,  18,)  there 
means  only  a  koly  temper^  virtue,  temperance, 
continence^  aanetitae  animii  of.  ix.  4,  10.  (c) 
TTie  terms  «  n  iwp,  o»r^  ^^P  »re  used  very 
frequently  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases,  and 
■eero,  as  there  employed,  to  designate  ^person, 
and  bare  therefore  been  compared  with  the  ap- 
pellation Xbyoi  Stov,  and  considered  as  indi- 
eating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  a 
▼ery  important  argument.  It  is  doubtful, 
howerer,  whether  these  terms  were  understood 
by  the  Jews  contemporary  with  the  paraphrasts 
as  titles  of  the  Messiah,  or  whether,  as  many  sup- 
pose, they  were  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
wumen^  majestaa  divina.  The  whole  subject 
needs  a  new  investigation.  Vide  Paulus,  Zum 
Anf.  des.  Evang.  Johannis. 

[Aofe. — Whateyer  may  be  said  of  the  use  of 
the  term  Xoyo$  in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  term  ao^ia,  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  an  iEgyptico-Jewish  produc- 
tion, is  used  hypostatically.  Witdom  is  there 
represented  as  a  being  of  the  purest  light,  pro- 
ceeding before  the  creation  from  the  substance 
of  God,  as  his  perfect  image,  and  the  areator 
ind  goTernor  of  the  world.  Cf.  i.  6;  yii. 
22-27;  viii.  1,  3;  ix.  1,4,9,  10,  11,  18,  x. 
The  writer  of  this  book  had  before  him  the  per- 
aonification  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  ncsn  of  Prov.  yiii.  xi. :  but  his 
representations  very  much  surpass  that  in  bold- 
ness; and  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  that  extravagant  philosophy,  strangely  com- 
]K)sed  of  oriental  and  Platonic  ideas,  which 
then  prevailed  at  Alexandria,  and  which,  not 
content  with  personifying,  distinctly  hyposta- 
tixed  the  divine  attributes.  The  influence  of 
this  philosophy  was  more  strongly  exhibited  in 
the  hypostases  of  Philo  and  the  Cabbalists,  and 
aflerwards,  in  the  peculiar  modifications  of  some 
Christian  doctrines,  adopted  by  the  Alexandrine 
eatechists.  These  different  systems  of  inde- 
pendent powers,  proceeding  from  the  source  of 
ill  being,  formed,  as  they  were,  upon  these 
bints  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  influence 
of  a  foreign  and  corrupting  philosophy,  bear  but 
little  resemblance,  indeed,  to  the  Trinity  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  notwithstanding  all 
these  presentiments  of  the  troth  found  in  unin- 
spired writers  before  the  Christian  era,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether an  artieuhu  purus, — ^Tr.] 

Q*  TVwet  of  thU  Doctrine  in  the  Writings  of  Ptato, 
the  New  Ptatonitte,  Philo,  the  CabhaUsta,  Ac 

We  &nd  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  certain 
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sort  of  trinity  in  all  these  writers,  although  thej 
differ  in  the  mode  of  explaining  it,  and  under' 
stand  by  it  something  very  different  from  the 
Trinity  of  the  Bible.  This  evidence  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Plato  believed  in  a  supreme  being  existing 
from  eternity,  but  he  also  believed  in  an  uik> 
created,  eternal  matter,  the  former  the  source  of 
all  good,  the  latter,  of  all  evil.  The  origin  of 
the  visible  world,  its  relation  to  God,  and  hit 
influence  upon  it,  were  explained  by  him  from 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  emanation— « 
system  which  the  mind  naturally  adopts  when 
it  begins  to  speculate  on  subjects  of  this  nature, 
and  which  is,  accordingly,  more  ancient  and 
universal  than  any  other  system  of  philosophy. 
(It  is  probable  that,  in  conformity  with  the  g^ 
neral  principles  of  this  philosophy,  the  ideae  of 
which  Plato  spake  were  material ;  though  this 
is  disputed.  Vide  Pleosing,  Versuche  zur  Auf* 
klarung  der  Philosophic  des  altesten  Alter- 
thums;  Leipzig,  1788,  Svo.)  The  system  of 
Plato  may  be  thus  stated :  God  first  produced 
the  ideal  world — i.  e.,  his  infinite  understanding 
conceived  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  plan  of  the  creation. 
The  real  world  was  then  formed  after  this  idetU 
world,  as  its  model;  and  this  was  done  by 
uniting  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Being,  with  matter,  by  which 
the  world  became  an  animated,  sensitive,  ra- 
tional creature,  guided,  pervaded,  and  held  to- 
gether by  this  rational  soul.  The  three  princir 
ples  of  Plato  were  thus,  (a)  the  supreme  Godf 
whom  he  calls  Ilaf^p ;  (6)  the  divine  understand" 
ing,  which  he  calls,  vov^,  br^ftiovftyo^,  Xiyyoi,  otaf^ 
fso^ia,  X.  r.  X. ;  and  (c)  the  soul  (f  the  world* 
He  indeed  distinguished  the  two  last  principles, 
in  some  respect8»  from  the  supreme  God,  but 
still  accounted  them  as  belonging  by  derivation 
to  the  divine  nature.  These  views  are  fully 
developed  in  his  Timeus,  and  elsewhere.  It 
appears,  then,  that  Plato  believed  in  a  Trinity, 
or  three  principles  in  the  Divine  Being;  but 
whether  he  actually  hypostasized  these  princi- 
ples is  doubtful,  though  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
New  Platonists. 

A  somewhat  different  statement  of  the  Pla 
tonic  system  is  given  by  Oelrich,  in  his  *«  Com- 
mentatio  de  doctrine  Platonica  de  Deo,"  &c 
According  to  him,  Plato  divided  all  things  into 
two  classes— >that  which  is  real,  unproduced,  im 
mutable,  capable  of  being  discerned  only  by  the 
reason,  (vwiroi,  intelligibilis ;)  and  opposed  to 
this,  that  which  is  produced,  mutable,  material, 
and  cognizable  by  the  senses,  ai<i^fjt6i,  sentibi' 
lis.)    The  latter  must  have  a  cause  of  its  exists 
ence;    and  this  cause  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  perfect  ideal  in 
his  understanding,  in  which  all  the  reality,  sob 
stance,  and  true  being  of  things  was  contained^ 
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wrought  rode  matter  into  the  present  sensible 
world.  Bat  since  what  is  animated  is  more  per- 
fect than  what  is  inanimate,  and  God,  as  the 
most  perfect  beings,  coald  not  make  anything 
otherwise  than  perfect,  he  imparted  a  soul  to 
this  sensible  world.  But  this  aoulofihe  world 
is  not  a  self-existing  divine  principle,  since  its 
nature  participates  in  what  is  material  and  mu- 
table, as  well  as  in  what  is  real  and  immutable, 
and  consequently  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  but  an  intermediate  being  composed  of 
the  two.  According  to  this  statement,  Plato 
did  not  conceive  of  a  number  of  hypostases  in 
the  Deity ;  for  the  divine  understanding  (Xoyo^) 
could  not  be  imagined  to  be  different  from  God 
himself,  and  the  soul  of  the  world  belonged  nei- 
ther to  the  being  of  God,  nor  was  regarded  as  a 
•elf-subsistent  principle.  Many  passages  in  his 
writings,  however,  were  so  perverted  and  mis- 
applied by  the  New  Platonists,  that  they  seem- 
ed to  afford  ground  for  their  assertion  that  he 
really  distinguished  a  number  of  hypostases  in 
the  Divine  Being.  Hence  the  strange  and 
manifold  form  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
God  was  exhibited  by  Nuraenius,  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  Proclus,  Chalcidius,  Ma- 
erobius,  and  other  New  Platonists,  and  also  by 
the  Christian  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
century. 

[iVbte. — ^In  favour  of  the  alleged  Triad  of 
Plato,  cf.  Souverain,  Le  Platonisme  devoile, 
translated  by  Loffler  into  the  German,  under 
the  title  Versuch  uber  den  Platonismus  der 
Kirehenvater.  Ben.  Carpzov,  Trinitas  Pla- 
tonis,  &c. ;  Lipsie,  1693.  Cud  worth,  Systema 
intellectuale  hujus  universi.  In  opposition  to 
the  Triad  of  Plato,  cf.  Tiedemann,  Geist  der 
speculativen  Philosophie,  2  bd.  s.  118,  ff. 
Tennemann,  System  der  Platon.  Philosophie, 
3  bd.  s.  149.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  2 
bd.  8.  387.  Paulus,  Memorabilien,  an  Essay, 
Ueber  den  gottlichen  Verstand  aus  der  Platon. 
Philosophie. — ^Tr.] 

2.  The  New  Platonists  eagerly  embraced 
these  ideas  of  Plato,  and  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  seemed 
to  labour  to  outdo  one  another  in  explaining, 
defending,  and  more  fully  developing  them. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  work  of  Plotinus,  Hfpi 
tCiv  fpcwv  dp;i;ixwv  vno(Staaiuiv^{\»  e.,  Deta  nu- 
premuBy  mensj  anima  mundi.)  These  New 
Platonists,  however,  not  only  differ  widely  from 
Plato,  but  often  disagree  among  themselves 
in  their  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  their  phraseo- 
logy- 

3.  The  learned  Jews,  who  lived  beyond  the 

bounds  of  Palestine,  especially  those  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt,  and  in  the  other  Grecian  pro- 
yinces,  had  imbibed,  at  an  early  period,  (doubt- 
less a  considerable  time  before  the  coming  of 


Christ,)  many  of  the  principles  of  the  philoso* 
phy  prevailing  in  the  regions  where  they  xe- 
sided,  and  had  connected,  and  as  it  were  incor> 
porated  them  with  their,  previous  opinions,  and 
with  their  established  religious  system.  They 
first  received  the  principles  of  the  Grecian,  and 
especially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  then 
taught,  into  their  own  belief;  and  afterwards, 
as  is  common  with  theologians,  endeavoured 
to  find  them  in  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  their 
own  nation;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  inter- 
preted many  expressions  of  their  sacred  books 
in  accordance  with  their  newfangled  notions. 
They  were  encouraged  to  do  this  the  more, 
from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that 
Plato  had  derived  many  of  his  ideas  from 
Moses  and  other  Hebrew  writers.  These  fo- 
reign learned  Jews  seem  also  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  their  speculations  by  the  principles 
of  the  theory  of  emanation*  This  oriental  ele- 
ment may  have  been  introduced  in  different 
ways  into  the  later  Jewish  philosophy.  The 
Jews  must  have  become  acquainted  with  this 
system  during  their  residence  in  Chaldiea,  where 
it  appears  to  have  formerly  prevailed ;  and  they 
probably  brought  many  of  its  principles  with 
them  on  their  return  to  Judea;  and  in  this  way 
it  may  have  passed  into  the  system  of  the  later 
philosophizing  Jews.  They  must  also  have  re- 
ceived a  large  portion  of  this  orientalism,  when 
they  adopted  the  Platonic,  or  rather  New  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  since  the  latter  is  wholly  based 
upon  the  system  of  emanation.  But,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  this  system  is  found 
in  the  oldest  writings  of  the  Cabbalists, — those 
of  .the  second  century ;  and  from  these  writings 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  of  recent  origin,  but 
had  been  received  by  many  learned  Jews,  before 
and  at  the  Christian  era.  Vide  Joh.  Fr.  Kleuker, 
Ueber  die  Natur  und  den  Ursprung  der  Emana- 
tionslehre  bey  den  Kabbalisten;  Riga,  1786, 
8vo.  These  principles  were  indeed  wholly  un- 
known to  most  of  the  Jews  who  lived  within 
the  bounds  of  Palestine  during  the  lifetime  of 
Christ,  and  afterwards.  They  were  satisfied 
with  their  Pharisao-rabbinic  theology,  and  look- 
ed for  the  Messiah  as  a  religious  reformer,  and 
a  temporal  king.  This  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  Jews  who  lived  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Palestine,  and  who  were  educated  under  the 
influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy ;  they  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a 
future  Messiah,  or  regarded  his  kingdom  as  en- 
tirely of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  among  these 
learned  Jews  out  of  Palestine  that  the  theory  of 
the  Xoyo;  is  found  as  early  as  the  first  centnry. 
They  regarded  the  Xoyo;  as  existing  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  as  the  instrument 
through  whom  God  made  all  things.  They 
entertained  also  the  same  notions  respecting  the 
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qifiitoal  worid  and  the  emanation  of  spiritoal 
sobstanees,  or  «onay  from  the  divine  nature, 
te.,  as  are  foond  among  the  Platoniats  of  that 
day.  And  entertainiag  these  views,  derived 
£rom  the  Platonists,  they  endeavoured  to  find 
them  in  the  Old  Testament;  and,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  Philo,  carried  all  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  by  means  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, into  their  ancient  books.  Philo  speaks 
oAen  in  the  Platonic  manner  of  the  A6yo(,  call- 
ing him  the  San  cf  God^  the  first-born  San  of 
God,  (in  distinction  from  the  world,  which  was 
the  younger  son,)  the  firtl  servant  of  God, 
htvttpoi  eco{,  X.  f,  %•  The  Cabbalists  fre- 
quently speak  in  their  writings  of  Father,  Son, 
and  //o/y  Spirit ;  and  there  are  many  passages 
Id  the  books  of  Philo  in  which  a  kind  of  trinity 
is  taught,  and  in  which  his  Platonic  ideas  are 
clothed  in  Biblical  language.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  work  «*  De  opificio  Mundi,'*  there  is 
mention  of  a  supreme  God,  and  of  one  begotten 
of  him,  (elsewhere  called  rcpcttotoxoi,  Xoyo^, 
H»v(,  X.  f.  X.,)  who  was  fullfov  &iiov  Tlvtv/jLa/to^* 
Vide  Carpzov,  Philoniana,  p.  157. 

4.  When  now,  at  a  later  period,  the  Christian 
doctrine  became  known  to  these  Grecian  Jews, 
snd  was  embraced  by  them,  they  began  to  con- 
nect with  it  the  philosophical  notions  then  pre- 
valent respecting  the  invisible  world,  the  gra- 
dation of  spirits,  the  superior  son,  who  was  of 
divine  origin,  &c.  They  affirmed  that  the  Son 
of  God  existed  long  before  the  man  Jesus,  and 
that  in  process  of  time  he  united  himself  with 
this  man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able 
to  benefit  men  by  his  instructions,  to  exert  his 
ioflnence  upon  spirits,  and  to  weaken  the  power 
which  eril  beings  exercised  to  the  injury  of  our 
race.  They  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  all- 
enlivening  and  ever-active  power,  which  flows 
forth  from  God,  and  is  equally  efficient  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world.  These  opinions,  de- 
rived partly  from  Grecian  philosophy,  and  partly 
from  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  grew  gra- 
dually in  favour  with  the  more  learned  Chris- 
tians; they  were  variously  developed  and  modi- 
fied by  the  different  parties  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian (^urch;  until  at  length,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tory,  one  party  obtained  ascendancy  for  its  own 
peculiar  theory  and  phraseology,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusion : — viz.,  (a)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  of  the  ancient  heatlien  phi- 
losophers (e.  g.,  the  Platonists)  believed  in  a 
trinity  in  the  divine  nature ;  and  that  they  were 
led  to  entertain  that  belief  by  the  principles  of 
the  theory  of  emanation,  which  they  had  first 
adopted.  From  this  source  many  learned  Jews, 
who  lived  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  drew 
their  opinion*— e«  g**  the  Alexandrine  Jews, 


Philo,  and  the  Cabbalists.  These  Grecian 
Jews  did  not,  however,  simply  adopt  the  pure 
ideas  of  Plato,  which  were  variously  represented 
even  by  the  New  Platonists,  but  they  mixed 
and  incorporated  them  with  their  own  national 
opinions  and  their  own  religious  principles,  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Platonism  with 
the  language  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  That 
a  trinity,  in  this  sense,  was  known  and  professed 
by  philosophers  and  Jews  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians, is  admitted.  But  (b\  the  representations 
of  this  subject  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  his  followers,  whether  pagans  or 
Jews,  by  no  means  agree  with  the  simple  repre- 
sentations of  the  Trinity  contained  in  the  word 
of  God,  nor  even  with  those  which  prevailed 
among  Christians  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. For,  according  to  the  Platonists,  the 
second  and  third  principles  belonging  to  the 
Deity  were  widely  distinguished  from  the  su- 
preme God ;  they  were  produced  from  him,  were 
subordinate  to  him,  and  altogether  less  than  he; 
though  yet,  from  their  derivation,  they  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
were  oAen,  indeed,  called  God.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  representation  of  the  Trinity  contained 
in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  distinctions  established  at 
the  Nicene  Council.  But  although  the  Platonic 
trinity  differs  thus  widely  from  the  scriptural 
doctrine,  and  also  from  the  established  theory 
of  the  church,  it  is  yet  possible  that  the  scho- 
lastic and  technical  language  in  use  on  this 
subject  was  originally  borrowed  by  Christians 
from  the  Platonic  theology. 

INote. — Besides  these  traces  of  a  trinity  in 
the  godhead  found  among  the  Platonists,  Alex- 
andrine Jews,  Cabbalists,  &c.,  we  may  mention 
those  found  among  the  Indians  in  their  trimurti 
(triad),  composed  of  three  spirits,  Brahma, 
Vischnu,  and  Schiva,  produced  from  the  su- 
preme Deity.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this,  cf. 
Fr.  V.  Schlegel,  'Weisheit  der  Indier,  s.  108; 
Heidelberg,  1808,  8vo.  J.  K.  F.  Schlegel, 
Ueber  den  Geist  der  Religiositat  aller  Zeiten 
und  Volker,  2  th.  s.  7,  f. ;  Hanover,  1814,  8vo. 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities;  London,  1796. 
In  vols.  iv.  ▼.  the  oriental  triads  are  extensively 
investigated.  The  author  finds  ^^  the  holy  7W- 
nity''  in  all  his  travels  in  the  East.  The 
Egyptians  also  have  a  trinity,  consisting  of 
Knuph,  the  eternal,  all-pervading  soul  of  the 
world,  connected  with  Phtha  (original  light) 
and  Neith  (Wisdom.)  For  an  account  of  this, 
cf.  besides  the  above-named  work  of  J.  K.  F. 
Schleprel,  1  th.,  s.  192,  Fr.  Kreuzer,  Symbolik 
und  Mythologie  der  alten  Volker,  s.  78,  f.  of 
Mo8er*s  abridgment.  On  the  general  subject, 
cf.  Tholuck,  Die  speculative  Trinitatslehre  der 
neuern  Orientalcn;  Berlin,  1826,  8vo.— Tr.] 
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SECTION  XLII. 


H18T0RT  or  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  DUR- 
ING THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES  BEFORE 
THE  NICENE  COUNCIL. 

Notice  of  some  of  ike  works  which  out  light  on  this 
portion  of  Dogmatic  JSsiory, 

Vol.  ii.  of  the  work  of  Dionysius  Petayias, 
the  Jesait, — *«De  Theologricis  Dogmatibos,'' 
Ed.  2, 6  Tols. ;  Antwerpiae,  1700,  fol.— contaios 
a  collection  of  passages  from  the  early  fathers 
lelatiog  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  should 
be  consulted  rather  for  the  passages  themseWes 
than  for  the  compiler's  exposition  of  them. 
Book  ii.  of  the  work  of  Jo.  Forbesius,  k  Corse, 
''Institutiones  historico-theologice ;"  Amstel. 
1 645.  Both  of  these  writers  endeaToor  to  pro?e 
the  agreement  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
with  the  common  orthodox  doctrine  as  esta- 
blished in  the  fourth  century.  But  this  agree- 
ment of  the  ante  and  post  Nicene  writers  cannot 
be  pro?ed  merely  from  their  having  used  the 
same  words  and  phrases,  as  has  oflen  been  very 
plausibly  contended ;  for  the  earlier  writers  often 
nsed  these  words  and  phrases  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  they  have  been 
employed  since  the  fourth  century.  This  re- 
mark roust  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  those  works  which  were  written  with 
the  professed  object  of  proving  the  entire  agree- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  held  by 
the  earliest  Christian  fathers  and  as  established 
in  the  fourth  century  at  the  council  of  Nice — e. 
g.,  G.  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaense,  2  vols.; 
Londini,  1703.  Burscher,  Scriptorum  antiquis- 
simorum  Doctrina  de  DeoTriuno  et  J.  Christo; 
Lipsie,  1780,  8vo. 

The  following  works  are  composed  with  great 
critical  accuracy,  and  with  a  careful  regard  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  writers  of  different  pe- 
riods— viz.,  Dr.  Semler,  Einleitung  in  die 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre,  pre- 
fixed to  the  three  parts  of  Baumgarten's  Po- 
lemik ;  also  his  Sammlung  Qber  die  Beweisstel- 
len  in  der  Dogmatik,  th.  ii.  s.  1 ;  Halle,  1768, 
Svo.  Sottverain,  Platonisme  devoile,  1700; 
translated  into  German,  under  the  title,  Versuch 
Qber  den  Platonismus  der  Kirchenvater,  with 
notes  and  a  preface  by  Loffler,  1782,  8vo;  re- 
published with  an  additional  Essay  by  Loffler, 
Ueber  das  Entstehen  der  Dreyeinigkeitslehre 
unter  den  Christen,  Zullichau,  1792,  8vo.  Cf. 
the  Review  of  this  work  in  the  Lit.  Zeit.  Nr. 
295—297,  1793.  C.  F.  Rossler,  Lehrbegriff 
der  christlichen  Kirche  in  den  drey  ersten 
Jahrhunderten ;  Frankfort  am  Main,  1775 ;  also 
his  greater  work,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater, 
10  thle;  Leipzig,  1776 — 86,  8vo;  in  which  he 
^ves  extracts  from  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
ecoJeaiaatical  fatten.    The  works  of  Meiners 


and  Oelrichs  on  Platonism  must  be  noticed  herei 
though  referred  to  more  particularly  under  an- 
other division  of  this  section.  The  new  work« 
of  Lange,  Muenscher,  and  Augnsti,  on  dogmatie 
history,  must  also  be  here  cited. 

[Note. — ^The  latest  and  most  distinguished  f 
investigrators  of  this  difficult  portion  of  dogmatic . 
history  are,  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Schleierma- 
cher.  The  first  of  U&ese,  in  that  portion  of  his ' 
Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Religion  I 
und  Kirche,  devoted  to  the  history  of  doctrines^  i 
is  thought  to  have  given  the  best  history  of  this 
doctrine  yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  Kirchen- 1 
Geschichte  of  Gieseler  is  principally  valuable  | 
for  a  full  and  excellent  selection  of  extracts  from  ' 
the  fathers.  Schleiermacher  has  entered  upon  V 
an  investigation  of  the  opposition  between  the  | 
Sahellian  and  Athanasian  theories — a  sphere,  of  . 
inquiry  which  had  been  nearly  overlooked  in  the  ! 
zeal  and  diligence  with  which  every  ramification  \ 
of  the  more  urgent  and  threatening  heresy  of  i 
Arius  had  long  been  examined.  «•  ' 

The  results  to  which  these  writers  have  come, 
while  they  confirm  the  general  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  doctrine  given  by  Dr.  Knapp,  differ, 
however,  in  several  important  particulars.  Some 
of  these  different  results  the  translator  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  as  notes,  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  thus  to  render  this  history  more 
complete,  and  in  some  parts  more  correct.  But 
he  found  this  undertaking  attended  with  great 
inconveniences,  and  that  it  would  swell  this 
chapter,  already  very  much  extended,  to  an  im- 
moderate length.  He  therefore  concluded  to 
publish  this  history  as  given  by  Dr.  Knapp,  with 
only  an  occasional  reference  to  the  authors  where 
other  views  may  be  found,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  brief  additional  statement.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  hoped  that  some  fruits  of  the  labours  of 
Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Schleiermacher,  will  be 
reaped  ere  long  by  the  American  public. — ^Tr.] 

I.  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  held  hy  l*rinutice 

Christians, 

Christians  from  the  earliest  times  were  re- 
quired, agreeably  to  the  command  of  Jesus,  to 
profess  their  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  at  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  and  these 
names  were  often  used  on  other  occasions,  an4 
were  introduced,  as  appears  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  opportunity  presented,  in  all  the  dis- 
courses intended  for  Christian  instruction  and 
edification.  It  will  of  course  be  presumed  that 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  did  not  merely 
repeat  these  names  before  those  to  whom  they 
administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  they  most 
also  have  exhibited  the  ideas  to  be  connected 
with  these  names,  and  have  explained  the  whole 
purport  of  that  profession  which  was  required. 
What  this  instruction  was  we  cannot  learn  ex- 
actly, since,  beside  the  New  Testament,  we  hav« 
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■0  credible  written  lecords  of  the  first  century 
containing  information  on  this  point.    From  the 
I  New  Testament,  howeyer,  and  from  the  frag- 
'  ments  of  the  oldest  symbols,   (collected  by 
I  Walch  in  his  Bibliotheca  symbolica  Tetus; 
Lerogo,  1770,  8vo,)  we  may  be  satisfied  thus 
(  tar,  that  this  instruction  was  short  and  simple, 
and  wholly  free  from  subtle  and  learned  dis- 
tinctions.   The  early  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  satisfied  with  instructing  the  people  re- 
electing the  VHjrkM  of  God  (ceconomicis  operi- 
bus),  and  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  Tarious 
and  ondeserred  benefits  for  which  they  were 
indebted  either  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spi- 
rit, according  to  the  nature  of  these  benefits ; 
*and  they  abstained  in  their  instructions  from  re- 
fined and  scholastic  distinctions.    This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  writings  of  the  oldest  church 
fathers,  Justin  the  Martyr,  Ireneus,  and  Tertul- 
lian.   Justin  the  Martyr,  for  example,  says  that 
Christians  bound  themselves  to  believe  in  the 
Father,  as  the  supreme  God  and  the  Governor 
of  the  world ;  in  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  (Xp»}r6$) 
and  Sayiour  (Swf«[p),  who  had  died  for  them ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets cTcry thing  relating  to  Christ,  and  who 
coansels  and  guides  those  who  believe  in  him. 
These  ancient  symbols  were  gradually  enlarged 
by  various  additions  intended  to  oppose  the  va- 
rioQs  errors  which  from  time  to  time  arose. 
Such,  however,  as  has  been  represented,  was 
the  simplicity  with  which  this  doctrine  was  at 
first  taught.     And  even  Origen,  in  his  Books 
ntfi  apz^^^  states  the  sum  of  the  doctrines  for- 
merly taught  to  the  people  to  be,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Father,  as  creator  and  preserver ;  of  the 
Sod,  as  the  highest  ambassador  of  God,  and 
himself  both  God  and  man ;  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  holding  a  place  beside  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  entitled  to  equal  honour.    As  these 
primitive  Christians  were  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  scientifically  educated,  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  speculate  on  religious  subjects, 
and  contented  with  those  practical  views  which 
they  obtained  from  their  teachers,  and  which 
they  found  most  conducive  to  their  comfort  and 
edification ;  so  their  teachers  were  contented  to 
present  the  simple  truths  of  religion  without  any 
dQioute  and  philosophical  distinctions :  and  this 
was  the  right  course,  and  they  found  the  advan- 
tage of  pursuing  it. 

IL  Dodrine  of  the  THniiy  om  held  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Centuries, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and 
during  the  second,  many  learned  men  came  over 
both  from  Judaism  and  paganism  to  Christi- 
anity. At  that  period  the  New  Platonic  philo- 
sophy was  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent 
in  the  Grecian  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Rgypt,  and  indeed  had  been  embraced  before 


this,  in  the  first  century,  by  many  of  the  learned 
Grecian  Jews.  Vide  s.  41;  and  Meiners, 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Denkart  der  ersten 
Jahrhunderte  nach  Christi  Geburt,  in  einigen 
Betrachtungeu  uber  die  neuplatonische  Philo- 
sophic; Leipzig,  178*2,  8vo;  and  Jo.  Jac.  Oel- 
richs,  Comment,  de  doctrina  Platonica  de  Deo, 
&c. ;  Marburg,  1786,  8vo-— an  able  and  funda^ 
mental  work.  These  learned  Jews  and  pagans 
brought  over  with  them  into  the  Christian 
schools  of  theology  their  Platonic  ideas  and 
phraseology,  and  they  especially  borrowed  from 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Philo.  And  aa 
they  found  in  the  religious  dialect  of  the  New 
Testament  sonie  expressions  which  apparently 
resembled  those  to  which  they  had  been  before 
accustomed  in  their  philosophical  dialect,  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  annex  their  pre* 
conceived  philosophical  notions  to  the  language 
of  scripture,  and  thus  to  carry  their  whole  philo- 
sophical system  into  the  Bible;  exactly  as 
Philo  had  before  carried  his  peculiar  system 
into  the  Jewish  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Vide  s.  41. 

But  we  find  that  those  learned  Christians  of 
the  second  century  confined  themselves,  in  their 
philosophizing  respecting  the  Trinity,  princi^ 
pally  to  the  Locos;  and  this  was  very  natural, 
since  the  name  Aoyo^  is  applied  even  in  the  New 
Testament  to  Christ,  and  since  so  much  had 
been  said  and  written  respecting  him  by  the  Pla- 
tonists.  These  philosophizing  Christians  con- 
nected in  general  the  same  ideas  with  the  name 
?i6yo;,  as  had  been  done  before  by  Philo  and 
other  Platonists,  (vide  s.  41 ;)  and  differed  only 
in  this,  that  they  referred  the  whole  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  associate  their 
philosophical  speculations  with  Christian  truth. 
Such  in  general  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  fathers— e.  g.,  Justin  the 
Marty,  (Dial.  cum.  Tryph.  lud.  c.  01,)  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  (in  his  Apology,)  and  Tertullian, 
(Adv.  Praxeas,  c.  2,  seq.;)  the  latter  of  whom 
in  this  respect  follows  the  example  of  the  Gre- 
cian fathers.  On  several  smaller  points  these 
writers  indeed  differ  from  one  another ;  but  in  the 
following  general  views,  all  of  which  are  based 
upon  the  Platonic  system,  they  perfectly  agree — 
viz..  The  Logos  existed  before  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  he  was  begotten,  however,  by  God, 
and  sent  forth  from  him.  By  this  Logos,  the 
New  Platonists  understood  the  infinite  under* 
standing  of  God,  which  they  conceived  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  substance  which  emanated,  with 
its  functions,  from  God.  They  supposed  that 
it  belonged  from  eternity  to  his  nature  as  ^ power ^ 
but  that,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  (j3oi;X)J/i(vrt 
0fov,  as  Justin  expresses  it,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,)  it  began  to  exist  out  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  is  therefore  different  from  God  its  creator 
and  father,  and  yet,  ^^  \>e^o\Veii  o^  \\vai^\%  «ok* 
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tirely  divine.  Hence  the  Logos  is  denominated 
by  Athenagoras  Ttpwrov  yiwfifia,  the  first-begot' 
teni  and  Justin,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  says, 
9f6$  yfyivvfjxev  e|  tavtov  bvvafitv  ttva  Xo* 
ytxijy,  which  was  sometimes  called  56|aKvpu>v, 
sometimes  Tio;,  (To^ta,  oyy^xo;,  and  sometimes 
6f6;,  Kvpco;,  and  A6yo$.  By  means  of  this 
Logos  they  supposed  that  God  at  first  created, 
and  now  preserves  and  governs  the  universe. 

The  Holy  Spirit  was  more  rarely  mentioned 
by  these  early  fathers,  and  their  views  respects 
ing  him  are  far  less  clearly  expressed  than  con- 
eerning  the  Son.  Most  of  them,  however,  agreed 
in  considering  him  a  sttbatanee  (the  term  used 
by  Tertullian)  emanating  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  to  whom,  on  this  account,  divinity 
must  be  ascribed.  Tertullian  says.  Est  Spiritus 
a  Poire  per  Filium,  [Vide  Neander,  b.  i.  Abth. 
3.  8.  1039,  ff.] 

Respecting  these  three,  the  early  fathers  con- 
tended that  they  were  one,  Athenagoras  says, 
that  with  these  three  there  was  cWoi^  Iv  dv/ui/if  t, 
but  <r  r^  ta^in  di€upc(Tif.  Origen  and  Novatian 
make  exactly  the  same  representation  in  the 
third  century.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
unity  (eV(«>5^,  unitas)  of  which  many  of  these 
philosophical  fathers  speak  is  nothing  more  than 
unanimity,  agreement,  correspondence  in  feelings, 
consent  in  will,  in  power,  and  in  the  application 
cf  power  to  particular  objects.  They  do  not 
mean,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  to  signify  that 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  God,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Father  is  God.  In  short,  these  phi- 
losophical Christians  asserted  rather  the  divine- 
ness  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  their  divine  ori- 
gin, than  their  equal  deity  with  the  Father. 
Justin  the  Martyr  expressly  declares  that  the 
Son  is  in  God  what  the  understanding  (k)v^) 
is  in  man,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  divine 
power  to  act  and  execute  which  Plato  calls  opcttj. 
With  this  representation,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  substan- 
tially agree.  The  name  Father  is  used,  according 
to  them,  in  relation  to  all  existing  things;  the 
name  A6yo$  to  xoyixd,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  moral 
perfections.  According  to  Tertullian,  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are  gradus,  fttrmm,  species 
unius  Dei.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  th^se  philo- 
sophical fathers  of  the  church  entertained  far 
different  views  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  of  which  they  of^en  speak,  than  we  do 
at  the  present  time;  and  this  because  they  were 
more  influenced  by  their  Platonic  ideas  than  by 
the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

But  when,  in  after  ages,  the  learned  were  no 
longer  familiar  with  the  Platonic  ideas  by  which 
these  early  fathers  were  influenced,  they  very 
naturally  misunderstood  their  writings,  and,  de- 
ceived by  some  resemblance  of  phraseology, 
attributed  to  them  l/iat  system  of  belief  which 


was  afterwards  established  as  orthodox.  Into 
this  mistake,  Bull,  Burschcr,  and  many  otberSy 
have  fallen.  Various  causes  conspired  to  give 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Logos,  which 
have  now  been  described,  an  extensive  influence 
among  Christians  of  a  learned  and  philosophical 
cast,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries: 
these  opinions  were  advocated  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  that  period;  and  espe- 
cially they  were  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  the  Emanation  and  Platonic  phi- 
losophies, which  were  then  so  universally  preva- 
lent. It  thus  becomes  evident  that  Arianism 
existed  in  the  church  long  before  the  time  of 
Arius ;  and  that  he  was  only  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  a  more  full  development,  and  to  a  more 
consistent  and  systematic  form,  a  doctrine  which 
had  arisen  in  a  much  earlier  period.  Indeed, 
the  belief  in  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  for  which  Arianism  is  the  later  name, 
flowing  as  it  did  directly  from  Platonic  prin- 
ciples, was  commonly  adopted  by  most  of  those 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  who 
assented  in  general  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
And  had  not  Divine  Providence  interposed  in  a 
special  manner,  there  is  reason  to  tliink  it  would 
have  been  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church. 
But  there  was  another  class  of  learned,  philo* 
sophizing  Christians,  who  either  rejected  the 
principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  applied 
them  differently  from  the  orthodox  fathers;  and 
these  substituted  another  theory  in  place  of  that 
which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  however,  no  less  than  the  one  which 
they  rejected,  was  formed  rather  from  their  philo- 
sophical ideas  than  from  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible.  Among  the  writers  of  this  class  was 
Praxeas,  of  the  second  century,  to  the  confuta- 
tion of  whose  errors  Tertullian  devoted  an  en- 
tire book.  Praxeas  contended  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  were  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  individual  subjects;  but  that  God 
was  called  Father,  so  far  as  he  was  the  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world ;  Son  (Aoyof)  so  far 
as  he  had  endowed  the  mad  Jesus  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  and 
to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  world,  &c.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  Theodotus  denied  any 
higher, pre-existing  nature  in  Christ;  and  with 
him  Artemon  agreed,  and  in  the  third  century 
Noetus  and  Beryl  1  us  of  Bostra.  They  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  existence  of  the  Logos,  as  a 
particular  subject  in  God,  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus;  and  supposed  that  what  was  extraordi- 
nary in  the  person  of  Christ  was  merely  the 
divine  influence  of  the  Father,  (called  Son^ 
Ijogos,  &c.,)  which  dwelt  in  Jesus,  and  acted 
through  him.  But  among  these  opinions,  which 
arose  in  opposition  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
orthodox  fathers,  the  theory  of  Sabellius,  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  was  the  most 
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eelebnted.  Sabellias  regarded  the  terms  Father^  L  Christ,  in  a  manner  altogether  new  and  peculiar^ 


Son^  and  /^o/y  SpiriU  aa  merely  describing  dif- 
ferent divine  worlcB,  and  various  modes  of  divine 
reeehtion.  According  to  him  there  is  only  one 
divine  person  (jila  vftoaraai^)^  but  a  threefold 
divine  work^  or  three  form»  (rp/a  ft^onuma.)^  in 
which  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men.  With 
Sabellius  agreed,  for  the  most  part,  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  who  also  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
He  rejected  the  personal  distinction  in  the  god- 
bead,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  contended  that  the 
Son  was  ofAoovatof  or  9vvovau>(  t^  llat pi— i.  e., 
unum  idemque  cum  Paire.  It  was  in  this  sense 
of  the  word  ofu>ov9u>(,  as  involving  the  denial  of 
a  personal  diistinction  in  the  godhead,  that  it  was 
condemned  by  the  third  council  held  at  Antioch. 
In  opposition  to  these  theories,  the  disciples  of 
the  Alexandrine  school  contended  with  great 
leal  for  the  i6ui»  wtootaaipf  the  proper  personality 
of  the  Logos. 

[Ao/e. — ^The  seceders  from  the  catholic  faith 
here  described  were  in  the  early  ages  commonly 
denominated  Monarchians^  because  they  insisted 
opon  the  unity  of  God,  which  they  supposed  in- 
frioged  by  the  common  doctrine  which  placed 
three  eternal  persons  in  the  divine  nature.  Mw 
narekiam  ttnemus^  they  said  often,  when  compar- 
ing themselves  with  the  orthodox  fathers.  But 
thii  general  class  comprehended  many  who  dif- 
fisred  more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even 
firan  those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who  indeed 
bid  nothing  in  common  but  a  great  zeal  for 
monotheism,  and  a  fear  lest  the  unity  of  God 
ihoold  be  endangered  by  the  hypostases  of  the 
Alexandrine  fathers.  Without  any  regard,  how- 
ever, to  these  essential  differences,  all  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  divine  unity,  in  the  first  centuries, 
njected  the  doctrine  of  distinct  persons  in  the 
Deity,  are  here  thrown  promiscuously  together, 
u  they  have  commonly  been.  And  Theodotus, 
Aitemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Beryllus  of  Bos- 
tra,  and  Sabellius,  between  whom  and  them- 
selves, on  every  essential  point  of  Christian 
doctrine,  there  was  a  total  opposition.  They 
agreed  only  in  denying  that  the  prophoric  Lo- 
gos, whom  they  admitted  as  a  power  or  ma- 
nifestation of  the  Deity,  existed  before  his  in- 
carnation as  a  distinct  person;  while  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  his  being  in  Christ  they 
differed  as  widely  as  possible.  Theodotus  and 
his  followers  supposed  this  divine  energy  to  be 
in  Christ  merely  as  influence  exerted  upon  him, 
in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  ancient  prophets, 
though  in  a  higher  degree.  They  thus  regarded 
Christ  as  a  man  inspired  and  commissioned  by 
God ;  and  differed  but  little  in  opinion  respecting 
him  from  the  ancient  Ebionites,  or  from  modern 
Unitarians.  Praxeas,  on  the  contrary,  and  those 
of  his  school,  supposed  that  this  divine,  though 


not  acting  upon,  but  dwelling  in  and  forming 
one  with  him.  In  Christ,  then,  they  saw  a  full 
and  complete  representation  of  the  Deity,  and 
went  beyond  even  the  catholic  fathers  in  the 
views  which  they  entertained  of  his  divinity; 
so  that,  in  answer  to  the  objections  urged  against 
his  doctrines,  Praxeas  is  said  to  have  asked  his 
opponents,  ti  xoueov  ^otw  5o§a^wv  Xpifffoy  ;  It 
was  on  account  of  this  intimate  union,  and 
almost  identity,  for  which  they  contended,  be- 
tween God  and  Christ,  that  they  were  charged 
by  their  opponents  with  teaching  that  the  Father 
himself  suffered  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  and 
were  hence  called  ^ionasx^'f^ojL^  patripatsiani^ 
patripassians.  There  is  plainly,  therefore,  oc- 
casion for  a  subdivision  among  those  who  agree 
in  rejecting  the  previous  hypostatical  existence 
of  the  Logos. 

In  the  following  table  the  writers  of  the  three 
first  centuries  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are 
ranged  according  to  their  opinions. 


Catholic. 

1.  Justin  the  Martyr 

2.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 

3.  Athcnagorai 

4.  Irencus 

5.  Clemens  Alezandrinus 

6.  Tcrtullian 

7.  Origen 

8.  Dionysius  Alezandrinus 

9.  Cyprian 

10.  Novatian 

11.  Dionysius  Romanus. 


MOXABCHIAHS. 

(k)  Unitarians. 
I.  Theodotus 
3.  Artemon 
3.  Paul  of  Samosata. 

(3)  Patripassians. 

1.  Praxeas 

2.  Noetus 

3.  Beryllus  of  Boatra 

4.  Sabellius. 

T».] 


III.  Terms  emphyed  in  the  Discussion  of  this  Doo' 
trine  during  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries. 

The  theologians  of  this  period,  in  the  learned 
discussion  and  the  scientific  statement  of  this 
doctrine,  made  use  of  some  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate terms,  which  they  found  convenient,  as 
concerted  watchwords,  to  distinguish  those  of 
their  own  party  from  others  who  differed  from 
them.  Vide  Morus,  p.  G7,  G8,  s.  12.  The 
more  the  prevailing  theory  was  controverted, 
the  greater  was  the  number  of  new  terms  in- 
vented by  the  different  parties,  who  laboured  to 
state  their  opinions  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
possible,  and  thus  to  secure  their  system  from 
contradiction.  These  new  modes  of  expression 
were  first  employed  in  the  Oriental  church,  and 
were  introduced  into  it  from  schools  of  heathen 
philosophy ;  indeed,  they  can  most  of  them  now 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ploiinus,  Porphyry, 
Proclus,  and  other  Platonists  of  that  age;  and 
even  those  which  do  not  seem  to  be  directly 
borrowed  from  this  foreign  dialect,  are  yet  anor 
lof^ous  to  the  terms  employed  by  these  Platonic 
philosophers,  and  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
and  spirit  which  they  give  to  their  terms.    This 


impenonal  •nergyy  or  God  himself,  was  in  j  newly-invented  phT«aeo\o^3  hi^a  %.^\«rN^\^%v^ 
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trodaced  from  the  Grecian  ehurch  into  the  Latin, 
by  Tertttllian,  who  enlarged  it  by  some  terms 
of  his  own.  He  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  author  of  that  ecclesiastical  dialect 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity,  (as  well  as  on 
the  other  doctrines,)  which  was  first  adopted  in 
the  African  church,  and  afterwards  generally 
throughout  the  Latin  church,  and  which  has 
come  down  to  us  impro?ed  and  extended  by  his 
sneoessors.  Among  the  terms  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  following  are  the  most  common — ^riz. : 

1.  TfHo;.  This  term  is  among  those  which 
were  employed  by  the  Platonic  philosophers, 
Piotinus,  Proclus,  &c.,  who  spoke  of  many  /n- 
ada  in  the  Deity.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  the  Trinity  among  Christians, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  Theophilus  of  Anti- 
och,  of  the  second  century ;  and  was  afterwards 
often  used  by  Origen  in  the  third  century.  It 
was  translated  into  the  Latin  by  Tertullian,  by 
the  ^ord  trinitasf  and  the  phrase  irinitatia 
unitas^  answering  to  the  cVutfi;  of  Athenagoras, 
occurs  in  his  book,  Adver.  Praxeam,  c.  2, 3,  &c. 
[Of  this  word  the  English  trinity  is  the  exact 
translation.]  It  is  less  correctly  rendered  in 
German  by  the  word  Dreyeinigkeit  [the  usual 
tenn  for  denoting  the  Tnnity  among  German 
theologians;  less  accurate,  however,  than  the 
word  trinity,  because  it  expresses  agreement  of 
afifection  and  will  merely,  and  therefore  seems 
to  lean  towards  tritheism.  It  contains  the  same 
implication  as  would  be  expressed  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  irianimity,  if  such  a  word  may  be 
supposed.]  It  was  at  first  rendeied  into  German 
by  the  word  Dreyfaltigkeit  [Anglice,  tripUcity'], 
which,  however,  was  opposed  by  Luther,  as  fa- 
▼ouring  the  Sabellian  view  of  the  divine  nature. 
Basedow  recommends  that  the  word  Dreyeinhcit 
[/iriumVy]  be  used  to  denote  this  doctrine,  and 
to  render  the  Latin  trinittu.  And  this  word,  it 
must  be  confessed,  would  better  express  the 
scriptural  doctrine  and  the  theory  of  the  church 
at  the  present  day  than  the  term  commonly 
employed.  It  is  less  proper,  however,  than 
Dreyeinigkeit ,  to  express  what  was  intended  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  terms 
^pu&f,  trinitas,  trinitaiis  unitas,  which  was  not 
so  much  the  unity  and  perfect  equality  of  nature 
as  simple  agreement  of  will,  which  is  exactly 
rendered  by  the  word  Dreyeinigkeit,  The  lat^ 
ter  word,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  in  its  common 
and  literal  acceptation,  does  not  express  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  church  at  the 
present  day,  so  well  as  the  term  Dreyeinheit 
[iriunity,']  If  we  wished  to  designate  this 
doctrine  by  a  German  word  as  various  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  meaning  as  the  Latin  irinitaa, 
rEnglish,  trinity^"]  the  word  Dreyheit  would  be 
tie  bestf  but  if  we  wished  to  express  more  ex- 


actly the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  the  present 
belief  of  the  church,  we  must  prefer  the  word 
which  Basedow  has  recommended— -viz.*  i>rey- 
einheit  [triuruty."] 

2.  Ovala  wtoataaii.  These  terms  were  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  Greek  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, and  were  often  used  by  them  as  entirely 
synonymous.  Tertullian  translates  ovaia  by 
aubsianiia,  and  afiSrms  tubatantise  unitaUm  in  the 
Trinity.  By  the  word  vfcoatwst^  the  older  Greek 
fathers  understood  only  a  really  existing  subject, 
in  opposition  to  a  nonentity,  or  to  a  merely  ideal 
existence;  in  which  sense  they  also  not  unfre- 
quently  used  the  word  oixsuu  Thus,  according 
to  the  Platonists,  the  Ad^o;  existed  in  God  even 
from  eternity,  but  at  first  as  an  impersonal  idea, 
and  became  an  hypostaaia  only  shortly  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  created  by  him.  The  New  Platonists 
employed  the  word  v^Kstdvai  in  reference  to  the 
deity  in  itself,  and  called  their  triads  v^tocrreuTcci, 
or  ra  v^Kjtafiiva.  Vide  Proclus,  Tim.  p.  131, 
177.  But  the  meaning  of  this  word  has  gradu- 
ally been  altered  in  later  times,  especially  since 
the  fourth  century.    Vide  s.  43,  II.  2. 

3.  Peraona.  This  word  was  first  employed  by 
Tertullian,  in  the  passage  above  cited ;  and  by 
it  he  means,  an  individual^  (jKuhjectum  intelU' 
gena,)  a  single  being,  distinguished  from  others 
by  certain  peculiar  qualities,  attributes,  and  re- 
lations; and  so  he  calls  Pater,  Fih'us,  Spiritua 
Sandus,  tres  peraonx,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ascribes  to  them  unilaa  aubstnntiae,  because  they 
belong  to  the  divine  nature  (ov^Ja)  existing  from 
eternity.  He  asserts  this  in  opposition  to  Prax- 
eas,  who  would  allow  of  no  distinction  between 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Origen  is  the  first  who  used  the  word  vrtoataaii 
in  a  sense  like  that  which  Tertullian  connects 
with  peraona  ,•  and  he  accordingly  says,  JVe  he- 
lieve  in  three  vTtwstdaui,  Ilafcpa,  Tc6>',  xai  IIvcv- 
fia  dyujv* 

ECTION  XLIIL 

HI8T0R7  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  DUR- 
ING THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  ;  AND  OF  THE  DIS- 
TINCTIONS ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  NICENE  COUN- 
CIL, AND  SINCE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. 

I.  The  Trinity,  aa  held  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

It  had  already  been  settled  by  many  councils 
held  during  the  third  century,  and  in  the  sym 
bols  which  they  had  adopted  in  opposition  to 
Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that  the  Father 
must  be  regarded  as  really  distinguished  from 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  distinguished 
from  both.  But  there  had  been  as  yet  no  con- 
troversy among  the  learned  respecting  the  mn- 
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toal  relation  of  the  three  penons  of  the  Trinity, 
orreepectiDg  the  qneetion  in  what  the  distinction 
between  them  properly  consists ;  and  these  sub- 
jeti  were  accordingly  lef^  as  yet  undetermined 
by  the  decisions  of  councils  and  symbols.    Vide 
8. 43.    The  learned  men  of  this  period,  there- 
fore, entertained  differentopinions  on  these  sab- 
jects,  and  were  at  liberty  to  express  themseWes 
according  to  their  own  convictions.    At  length, 
bowever,  one  of  these  opinions  prerailed  over 
the  rest,  and  through  the  influence  of  those 
Others  by  whom  it  was  advocated,  and  through 
tbe  patronage  of  the  imperial  court,  was  adopted 
by  the  Nicene  Council,  and  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed as^  a  rule  of  faith  of  universal  obligration. 
Origen  and  his  followers   had  maintained 
igainst  the  Sabellians  that  there  were  in  God 
t|pf((  v3to(rra9f K,  (tres  personae,)  but  fuav  ovaCav, 
(ona  substantia,)  which  was  common  to  the 
Aree.    They  had  not,  however,  or  at  least  but 
few  of  them,  as  yet  taught,  that  these  three  per- 
lODS  were  entirely  equal  to  one  another;  but,  on 
tbe  contrary,  had  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
Ibeir  Platonic  principles,  that  the  Son,  though 
Wlongtng  to  the  divine  nature,  was  yet  snbor- 
finate  to  the  Father.    But  at  length,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  Alexander,  Bishop 
cf  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius,  his  successor, 
mempted  to  unite  the  hypotheses  of  Origen  and 
Sabellius,  thinking  that  the  truth  lay  between 
ihe  two  extremes,  and  that  the  subordinate  per- 
sons of  Origen,  or  the  one  undistinguished  na- 
tnre  of  Sabellius,  were  alike  inconsistent  with 
the  representations  of  the  Bible.    In  forming 
kis  theory,  Athanasius  exhibited  great  sagacity 
zad  penetration,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  partial  and  un- 
tcriptural  theory  of  Arius.    He  stated  the  per- 
sonal distinction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
be,  that  the  former  was  without  beginning  and 
mubegoiten,  (apa^x^i,  dyeVi^o^,)  while  the  latter 
was  eUrnally  begotten  (yfvvjyroj)  by  the  Father, 
and  equally  eternal  with  the  Father  and  the 
SpiriL 

The  Arian  controversy  began  about  the  year 
330.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  had 
langht  the  doctrine  iv  t'pco^t  /uovada  dvat.  This 
ioetrine  was  disputed  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  inconsist- 
€Bi  with  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Deity, 
tad  therefore  favoured  the  Sabellian  theory.  As 
^controversy  proceeded,  tbe  breach  widened, 
Md  Arius  at  last  distinctly  affirmed,  in  opposi- 
tioB  to  the  Sabellians,  that  there  were  not  only 
ibiee  persons  in  God,  but  that  they  were  unequal 
ia  glory  (do|ac^  ovz  o/uouu) ; — that  the  Father 
alone  was  the  supreme  God  (dycytoTro^),  and 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Son ; — that  the 
8oo  derived  his  divinity  from  the  Father  before 
Ibe  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  he  owed  his 
(sisteDoe  to  tha  divine  will  {^%jrjio/t^  Ocov  nph 

SO 


X^oviov  xai  itp6  euuvcov  xtttj^iii)  ;— and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  divine  in  a  sense  in- 
ferior to  that  in  which  the  Father  is  so.  These 
doctrines  were  not  in  reality  different  from  those 
entertained  by  the  early  Christian  fathers,  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  New  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy.  They  were,  however,  carried 
out  by  Arius  to  all  their  legitimate  consequences, 
and  stated  by  him  in  a  more  distinct  form  than 
had  been  done  by  any  who  preceded  him.  [For 
a  more  particular  statement  of  the  system  of 
Arius,  from  his  own  writings,  vide  Hahn,  Lehr- 
buch  des  christ.  Glaubens,  s.  243;  Gicseler, 
b.  i.  s.  334.  Cf.  Neander,  Allg.  Gesch.  b.  ii. 
Abth.  2,  8.  770.] 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  different 
parties  arose  among  the  followers  of  Arius,  who 
adopted  different  modes  of  expression.  Some 
maintained  that  the  Son  ia  in  all  respects  unlike 
the  Father,  (xat d  ytdvta  avofioii,)  [These  are 
called  by  different  names,  descriptive  of  their 
doctrine^viz.,  dvo/iotoc,  ^nomoians,  also  //e/e- 
rousians ;  and  also  after  their  leaders,  Aetius, 
Bishop  at  Alexandria,  3G2 ;  Eunomius,  Bishop 
at  Cyzicus,  392;  Acacius,  Kudoxius,  &c. 
This  party  prevailed  at  a  council  held  at  Sir- 
mium,  357,  and  their  confession  of  faith  is  con- 
tained in  the  Fttrmula  Synodi  SirmienAis»--^TtL^ 
Others  contended  that  the  Son,  though  not  of 
the  same,  was  yet  of  a  similar  nature  with  the 
Father,  (o/iocovcfto^  t^  jtatpC.)  [These  were 
called  o/iocovatd^rou,  'H/uidpftoi,  Semi-Arians^ 
also  EusebianSf  from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nico* 
media,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  ad- 
herents of  Arius  and  Athanasius.  At  first,  this 
party  was  outnumbered  by  the  stricter  Arians 
in  the  council  above  mentioned,  held  at  Sir- 
miura,  357.  But  under  their  leaders,  Basilius, 
Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Georgius,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  they  united  the  year  following  in  a 
synod  at  Ancyra,  where  they  rpjected  alike  the 
Arian  and  Nicene  formulas,  and  anathematized 
alike  those  that  held  that  the  Son  is  avo^oiov 
xar'  ovfjiav  7*9  Ttarpt,  or  that  he  is  ofiooistov  rj 
tavroovrsiov  t^  rtafpt. — ^Tr.]  All  the  Arians, 
of  whatever  party,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  term 
o/ioovdtoj,  because,  in  iheir  view,  it  set  aside  the 
personal  distinction  in  the  Deity,  and  made  the 
Son  unum  idemque  cum  Patre»  For  the  same 
reason,  the  orthodox  of  the  third  century  had 
condemned  it  in  Paul  of  Samosata.  Vide  s.  42. 

But  in  opposing  the  Arians,  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  period  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  professed  a  scheme  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  Sabellius.  Of  this  class  were 
Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinus, 
Bishop  of  Sirmium.  [The  former  of  these  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Nicene  formula,  and 
was  probably  betrayed  by  his  zeal  for  the 
6/ioov<TU)$,  unconsciously,  into  the  error  oC  S^r 
bellius.  Though  oondemned  \)'^  \}[i«  ktvaxc^ 'dxw^ 
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Semi-Arians  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople, 
(33lt,)  he  was  approred  by  the  Council  held  at 
Sardica,  and  was  faTourably  regarded  by  Atha- 
nasina,  and  generally  in  the  Western  church. 
Vide  Neander,  b.  ii.  Abth.  3,  s.  841.  PhoU- 
nus,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  and  deliberately 
advocated  Sabellianism,  and  was  condemned 
not  only  by  the  Eusebians,  in  the  second  Coun- 
cil at  Antioch,  (343,)  but  also  by  the  Western 
church  in  the  Council  at  Milan,  (346.)  The 
opposition  of  the  Arians  and  Seoii-Arians 
against  these  men,  in  the  council  at  Sirmiam, 
Tery  much  conduced  to  the  union  of  all  anti- 
Athanasians.-— Tr.] 

In  opposition  to  all  these,  and  various  other 
theories,  Athanasius  and  his  adherents  contended 
with  great  zeal.  Their  great  object  was  to  find 
the  true  medium  between  Arianism  and  Sabel- 
lianism, and  to  establish  certain  formulas  in  op- 
position to  both.  And  in  this  they  succeeded ; 
and  at  a  general  council  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325, 
a  symbol  was  adopted,  which  was  designed  to 
be  thenceforward  the  only  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
[The  Nicene  symbol  is  as  follows : — "  Il«jf ev- 
oftsv  (ii  iva  0t6vt  Ilaf epa  rcavf oxpafopa,  navrwy 
oftdtuiv  ti  xai  ooparov  rcociTt'i^v.  Kcu  tii  Iva 
Kvpiov  '\iq<sovv  Xpicrrov,  tov  tlbv  fov  0cov,  ycv- 
vrl^ivta.  ix  fou  Ilafpo;,  fiovoycvij,  tovtiattvt  ix 
tfji  ovni.a$  fou  nafpo^t  0c6v  ix  Ocov,  ^w;  ix  ^>wro$, 
0e6v  aXjfj^vov  ix  0€ov  aXtj^ivov,  ytvvrj^ivta^  ov 
f<Mr^^i:vta.^  ufioov'Siov  tijt  Ilafpi,  di'  oi  ta  ndvta 
iyivhto^  to,  tt  (V  r<p  ovpay9  xai  ra  iv  r^  y^t  xov 
6i  «7/*af  rouf  av^uijtov^  xai  6va  t^v  r^fistipav  acytij- 
puuf  xareX^ovfa,  xai  aapxM^ivtay  xai  ivav^tfMTiri' 
(Tavfa,  Tta^vta  xai  avaatdvta  t^  f pcVi^  ^/<<p<h 
avt^ovta  ii^  tov^  ovpavoi;;,  xai  ipxofi^vov  xpvva*> 
^Ctvtai  xai  vfxpov^,  Kcu  et$  to  dyiov  Hvevfia, 
Tov(  bs  Xiyot^rof,  o-ft  jjv  ttott  ots  ovx  r^v,  xai  fipiv 
ytpvfj^rjvaf,  ovx  fiv^  xai  oxi>  i^  ovx  ovf ov  iycvcfo,  17 
i|  ifcpcK  viiootdfiiuii  ^  ovtfiCK  ^ddxovtai  tlvai^  t; 
aef Mjfov,  rp»7tf 6v,  ^  aXKouatov  xov  Tlov  tov  0eov, 
aval^ffiari^ii  17  xd^Tuxri  ixxXijaia."]  This  sym- 
bol was  confirmed  at  the  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  381,  under  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  certain 
heresies  which  had  in  the  meantime  arisen.  [A 
sect  called  ftvivfiatofAdx9t9  Pnetunaiomachians, 
who  agreed  generally  in  opinion  with  the  Semi- 
Arians,  maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
the  same  relation  to  the  Father  which  the  Son 
has,  but  derives  his  existence  directly  from  the 
Son.  Those  of  this  sect  were  afterwards  called 
Macedonians,  in  honour  of  Macedonius,  who 
was  deposed  from  office  by  the  stricter  Arians 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  this  doctrine. 
In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  it  was  that  the  fol- 
lowing addition  was  made  to  the  Nicene  formula 
respecting  the  Holy  Spirit: — Ucattvofuv  tis  to 
Wfwv  Ilyfv/Aa,  {to  Kvpcov,  to  (uwtoiov,  t6  ix 
tov  Ilatpbi  ix7top€vo/if yov,  to  ovv  Hatpi 
»tu  Ti^  apjiiftpoffxvyovfjupov  xai  0vvdo$o^ofi€voy,  to 


Xaj^av  6ia  tutv  Kpo^i/f wr.)  Respectin 
clause  to  ix  tov  Ilaf  p6$  ixHoptvofuvovf  a  8 
difference  afterwards  arose,  which  end 
length,  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  chi 
which  still  subsists.  Vide  No.  III.  I. 
7%ird,  of  this  section.-— Tr.] 

The  distinctions  established  at  the  Co 
of  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  often 
acted  at  Tarious  councils  during  the  succf 
ages.  To  the  Arians,  however,  and  to 
who  were  not  Arians,  they  still  appeared 
not  only  unfounded  but  injurious.  Th* 
sisted  that  trilheism  was  the  inevitable  • 
quence  of  the  admission  of  these  distim 
though  Athanasius  strongly  protested  a 
this  conclusion.  Some  were  actually  ac 
of  tritheism  during  the  sixth  century,  t: 
they  probably  were  chargeable  with  no 
fault  than  an  unguarded  use  of  language, 
principal  writers  who  fell  under  suspici 
tritheism  were  John  Ascosnages,  a  U 
Syrian,  and  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Co 
tinople,  ▲.  D.  565 ;  and  his  disciple,  Johi 
loponus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexa 
A.  D.  641.  Among  the  schoolmen,  Roscel 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  Peter  Abellard,  ai 
achim  of  Flora,  were  condemned  on  accoi 
tritheism. — ^Tr.] 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  howev* 
distinctions  adopted  in  the  Council  at  N 
mained  in  force;  and  so  carefully  were 
guarded,  that  during  the  whole  period  be 
the  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  bi 
were  found  bold  enough  to  dissent,  or  to  I 
any  novelties,  and  those  few  found  scarce 
adherents.  Even  the  schoolmen,  who  w< 
much  addicted  to  speculate  and  refine  on 
subjects,  remained  faithful,  as  a  body, 
distinctions  once  established  on  the  subj 
the  Trinity. 

II.  Terms  employed  in  the  Discussion  of  ih 
trine  since  the  Nicene  CounciL 

1.  Ovata,  substantia.  This  terra,  like 
others  in  common  use  in  the  discussion  < 
doctrine,  is  in  itself  very  ambiguous,  an 
employed  in  various  senses  even  by  the  e< 
astical  fathers  of  this  period.  It  was  u 
signify  (a)  whatever  really  exists,  in  opp< 
to  what  has  no  existence,  or  exists  mer 
imagination.  Vide  s.  42.  (b)  IVhalever 
for  itself  has  personal  self  subsistence ,  in  si 
person.  Hence  some,  in  opposition  to  Sab 
spake  of  fpftf  ovatcu  iv  0*9.  (c)  The  eniit 
of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  thi?ig, ; 
ture.  In  this  sense  it  was  employed  w 
was  said  that  three  persons  belonged 
ovala  &BOV,  Hence  the  phrase  u/aoov9(Oj 
substantialis, 

2.  'Vitoataaii   and  Ttpoauutov.    The   1 
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of  UiMe  wordt  gKwe  occasion  to  mach  contro- 
wtmj  on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  some  con- 
tBDA.Dg  for  fua»  vmootwsvwy  others  for  rpet;  v/to- 
m9fK*    Before  the  Nicene  Counci],  as  we 
kave  seen,  s.  4S,  vnoatwm  and  o^m  were  em- 
ployed by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  as  synony- 
nous;  eyen  in  the  Nicene  symbol  they  appear 
IS  interchangeable  words,  {vftwsxaaii  f^  owiiai) 
and  Hieronymos,  still  later,  contended  for  unam 
h^lpottasin  (i.  e.,  o^Cav)  in  God.    But,  as  we 
bdbre  said,  Origen  had  prcTioosly  contended 
ikat  there  were  tpili  vftootd^ai  and  fila  ovaCa 
ii  God,  making  a  distinction  between  these 
voids.     In  this  he  was    followed  by  many 
triters ;  and  at  length  this  distinction  which  he 
hd  introduced  was  established  by  ecclesiastical 
Uhoritj  in  opposition  to  the  Arians ;  although 
any  still  continued,  according  to  the  ancient 
Mttom,  to  use  vnoottum  and  owiCa  one  for  the 
Nher.     In  order  to  obviate  the  perplexity  thus 
leeiaioned,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  about 
mdB,  many  writers  in  the  Greek  church  be- 
im,  shortly  after  the  Nicene  Council  to  use 
he  word  ^pd<r&iM<ov  instead  of  vTtorsraaii,    The 
of  these  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
which  had  been  before  introduced  into 
he  Latin   church  by  Tertullian.    But  neither 
vas  this  word  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  it  was 
ibJBCted  to  by  many,  because  it  seemed  to  fa- 
rair  the  theory  of  Sabellius,  who  was  willing 
lo  admit  that  in  the  di?ine  nature  there  were 
three  ttporttana^  meaning  by  the  word  diflferent 
fl^peeis  OT  fonns  in  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  men.   The  orthodox,  however,  employed  this 
tern  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  used  by 
Tertullian,  and  afterwards  by  Augustine  and 
eAers.    Vide  s.  42.    The  sense  they  intended 
Is  convey  by  it  was,  that  the  three  subjects 
ifoken  of  were  truly  distinguished  from  each 
;  and  acted  each  for  himself,  eo3  esse  d  se 
nc  distineioSf  vt  singulis  sua  intelligeniia 
M  tua  adio  trihuenda  ait,  Morus,  p.  67,  s.  12. 
Aid  that  this  is  a  truth  taught  in  the  Bible  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  impartially  examine  its 
hiu actions.  It  was  with  a  particular  reference 
Ii  the  Sabellian  theory  that  this  word  was 
^tispted  by  the  fathers.    In  opposition  to  this 
they  also  sometimes  said,  the  Father, 
and  Holy  Spirit  were  dxxo$  x<U  uXXo$ — i.  e., 
t  subjects,  though  not  dxxo  xai  d9Ju>— i. 
tf  ef  diflerent  nature,  as  the  Arians  affirmed. 

I>  *Ofuwv(Tto;,  consubstantialis^  Morus,  p.  69, 
ikU,  No.  2— one  of  the  most  difBcult  and  con- 
^  Averted  of  all  the  terms  employed  on  this  doc- 
According  to  the  oldest  Greek  usage  it 
iipifiea,  what  belongs  to  the  same  species,  or  has 
tami  nature,  being,  properties,  with  another 
If.    Thus  AristoUe  says,  ;caWa  rd  d^rrpd 
and  Plato  says,  respecting  souls,  that 
^  tie  o^ovauu  ^9*    Thus,  too,  Chrysostom 
^t,  Adam  was  oftoovortof  with  Eve,  and  re- 


specting Jupiter  and  Neptune,  Homer  says, 
afi^or»p(H<jiv  ofiov  yivoi,  both  were  (f  one  raeCf 
born  of  one  father,  II.  xiii.  354,  scq.  This  term 
had  been  used  by  the  Sabellians  and  Paul  of 
Samosata,  in  the  third  century,  to  signify  an  en- 
tire indentity  of  nature;  and  when  they  said  the 
Son  was  o/aoov(tio(  t^  ttatpi,  they  meant  that  he 
was  unum  idemque,  so  that  no  personal  distinc- 
tion existed  between  them.  Hence  this  term 
was  rejected  by  the  orthodox  of  that  period. 
Vide  s.  42.  But  when,  in  the  fourth  century, 
at  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Arians  too  rejected 
it,  supposing  it  to  mean,  what  they  denied,  that 
the  nature  of  the  Son  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Father;  the  orthodox  then  adopted  it,  ex- 
pressly guarding,  however,  against  the  Sabel- 
lian misinterpretation.  They  explained  them- 
selves thus : — ^The  Son  was  not  ereaitd  (xfttf- 
^li,  ^oii;^£i$),  but  eternally  generated  (yrvriT- 
>ci$)  from  the  nature  of  the  Father,  (ovoia 
narp6$,)  and  is  therefore  in  all  respects  equal  to 
him,  and  no  more  different,  as  to  nature,  from 
God  than  a  human  son  is  from  his  father,  and 
so  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Father.  In  this 
way  was  the  term  u/iooverbof  defined  by  the  ortho- 
dox fathers,  so  as  to  guard  alike  against  the 
Arians  and  Sabellians.  What  the  relation  de- 
signated by  this  term  is  they  never  positively 
explained ;  nor  could  they  do  so,  since  wo  are 
unable  to  form  any  ideas  respecting  the  internal 
connexion  in  the  godhead.  All  that  they  meant 
to  teach  by  the  use  of  this  word  was,  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  the  divine  na- 
ture and  divine  perfections  so  in  common  that 
one  did  not  possess  more  and  another  less; 
without  asserting,  however,  that  there  wero 
three  Gods ;  in  short,  that  in  the  godhead  there 
were  tres  distineti,  unitate  essentia  eonjuneti. 
This  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  It  admits  of  a  simple 
and  intelligible  explanation,  and  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out  may  be  kept  clear  from  refine- 
ment and  subtlety.  Vide  Morus,  p.  69,  70,  s. 
13,  cxtr.  n.  2.  Moreover,  it  is  a  doctrine  which 
is  taught  in  the  Bible,  as  we  have  seen  in  chap- 
ter first  of  this  article. 

III.  The  characteristics  by  which  these  persons  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  anotlicr. 

If  these  three  supposita  are  really  distinguished 
from  one  another,  there  must  be  some  signs  by 
which  this  distinction  can  be  recoo^nised;  and 
these  signs  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indi- 
cate a  real  personal  distinction.  ©In  short,  we 
must  be  able  by  these  signs  to  distinguish  these 
subjects,  not  merely  as  different  names  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  as  different  modes  by  which  he 
has  revealed  himself  to  men,  but  as  really  dis- 
tinct persons.  Now  there  are  two  classes  of 
signs    {eJiaracleres  personates,  sive   ftijpo«taitci> 
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gians  undertake  to  distingoish  these  persons 
from  one  another. 

1.  Internal f  eharaeteres  inUmi,  These,  are 
distinctive  signs  which  arise  from  the  internal 
relation  of  the  tliree  persons  in  the  godhead  to 
each  other,  and  which  indicate  the  mode  of  the 
ditine  existence,  (peeuliaria  subnislendi  modiM, 
tpoTto^  vrtdfi^tuii,)  They  are  also  called  proprie- 
tales  personates.  To  discover  and  explain  what 
is  this  internal  relation  which  exists  in  the  god- 
head is  indeed  a  diflUcalt  task,  since  we  have  no 
definite  notions  respecting  the  internal  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being.  But  rather  than  pass  the 
subject  in  silence,  theologians  have  laid  down 
the  following  distinctions,  which  they  derive 
from  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and 
from  some  other  Biblical  phraseology. 

(a)  The  Father  generates  the  Son,  and  emits 
the  Holy  Spirit,  general  Filium,  spiral  Spiritum 
Sanctum ;  and  possesses,  therefore,  as  his  per- 
sonal attributes,  generatio  activa  and  spiratio 
aetiva.  By  these  representations  nothing  more 
is  intended  than  that  the  divine  nature  was  com- 
municated from  eternity  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  internal,  ne- 
cessary, and  eternal  relation  between  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  which,  however,  we  are  not  able 
fully  to  explain.  This  personal  characteristic 
of  the  Father  was  called  by  the  early  writers 
Offivvr^^ia^  a.va,^^X^a.y  paternitas,  *l5u)y  tov  Ilaf po$ 
ayfvpr.fiia^  said  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Orat.  31. 
^^  Patris  est  generare,  non  generari."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Father  was  said  to  be  ai'op;^; 
a^fivvr^toq^  artvfvjtoi^  avroi^eof,  ^i7y»;»  airCa^fons, 
radixy  princ'pium  divinitatis, 

(A)  The  Son  is  generated  by  the  Fatlier ;  Filii 
est  GENF.RARi,  non  generare;  i5ioi/  tov  Tlov  17 
yipvr,fii^y  according  to  Gregory,  in  the  passage 
above  cited.  So  that  the  Son  possesses  as  his 
personal  attributes,  yiwritslay  filiatio  generatio 
passiva,  and  also,  as  he  is  supposed  to  emit  the 
Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  spiratio 
aetiva ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  characteristic, 
however,  there  was  dispute  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak. 

(c)  The  Holy  Spirit  neither  generates  nor  is 
generated,  but  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son; 
Spirifus  Sancti  est^  nee  generare  nee  gencrari,  sed 
PRocEDKRE ;  Ihiov  tov  Ili'fv/iaroj  ij  Xxnni^t^y 
said  Gregory,  as  above.  What  he  calls  IxTtifi'^q 
is  called  by  other  Greek  writers,  ytwij,  ^po)3ox»J, 
and  by  Basilius,  ^poodo$  ex  0eov. 

Respecting  these  attempts  to  determine  ex- 
actly in  what  the  internal  distinction  between 
the  persons  in  the  godhead  consists,  we  have  to 
remark, 

Firsl^  that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 

oldest  writers,  both   of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

church,  and  were  first  made  by  the  catholic  party 

of  the  fourth  ceatury,  when  they  wished  to  draw 


the  line  of  distinction  between  themselTee  1 
the  Arians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellii 
on  the  other,  as  finely  as  possible,  as  we  hi 
already  seen  in  No.  L 

Secondly,  In  stating  these  internal  persoi 
characteristics  of  the  three  persons  in  the  g« 
head,  theologians  have  indeed  selected  ter 
which  occur  in  the  Bible,  (such  as  hegtt^prou 
&c.,)  and  would  seem  to  have  drawn  their  wb 
phraseology  on  this  subject  directly  from  then 
But  even  if  we  should  allow  that  these  terms  ] 
always  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  inten 
relation  existing  between  these  divine  perea 
we  should  not  be  at  all  advanced  by  them  in  < 
knowledge  of  what  this  relation  is,  since  we  \ 
wholly  unable  to  detect  that  secret  meani 
which  lies  concealed  beneath  them,  and  whi 
God  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal.  We  cannot  ei 
cede,  however,  that  all  these  terms  are  used 
the  Bible  to  denote  the  communication  of  I 
divine  nature  and  the  internal  relation  exist! 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity;  certain 
not,  that  they  are  always  so  used.  The  term 
beget^  for  example,  denotes  in  many  passagi 
not  the  communication  of  the  divine  nature  to  li 
Son  of  God,  but  his  appointment  to  the  1^1^ 
office,  or  the  Messiahship.  Thus  the  passag 
Psa.  ii.  7,  Thou  art  my  Son^  this  day  hate  II 
gotten  thee,,  though  often  cited  in  the  NewTi 
tament,  is  never  brought  to  prove  the  divine  1 
ture  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  is  always  suppoe 
to  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  his  Sfeesiahsli 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  sii 
might  be  said  of  many  other  passages  in  whii 
similar  phraseology  is  used.  Vide  s.  34,  N 
4;  s.  37,  ad  finem;  and  Morus,  p.  64,  n. 
The  name  Son  of  God  is  indeed,  in  some  pi 
sages,  given  to  Christ,  in  designation  of  I 
higher  nature,  his  equality  with  the  Father,  a 
his  internal  relation  to  him ;  though  even  thei 
does  not  enable  us  to  understand  what  this  1 
lation  is,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  li 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  All  1 
idea  which  we  are  justified  in  deriving  from  t) 
name  is,  that  Christ  as  truly  participates  in  \ 
divine  nature  as  the  Father,  taa.  &t^  Ilarpc,  ji 
as,  among  men,  the  son  as  truly  participates 
human  nature  as  the  father,  icra  Hat  pi  dv^Spidi 
Again,  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
Father,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  xv.  26,  deno 
merely  his  being  sent  and  commissioned,  and 
no  means  his  divine  nature  and  internal  relat 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Vide  s.  39,  H. 
and  Moms,  p.  67,  note. 

Thirdly.  With  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  m 
particularly,  we  may  remark,  that  during  ' 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  th 
was  nothing  decided  by  ecclesiastical  authoi 
respecting  his  nature,  the  characteristics  of  '. 
person,  or  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Si 
The  learned  men  of  this  period,  therefore,  bei 
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kit  nnahaekled  by  aathoritj,  indalged  them- 
telves  freely  in  philosopliixing  upon  this  subject, 
nd  adopted  rery  different  theories;  as  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  Origen,  and 
•Cbera.    Cf.  s.  43.    Nor  was  anything  more 
definite  with  regard  to  his  nature  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity  than  what 
has  already  been  stated,  established  by  the 
soancil  at  Nice,  or  even  by  that  at  Constantino- 
ple.   To  belieTe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  ro  ohv 
Uarpi  *ai  Ti^  ov/wtpotfanwovfuvov,  and  ex  rov 
Oftrpof  ixKopivo/icvov,  was  all  that  was 
■quired  in  the  symbol  there  adopted.    It  was 
Mt  long,  howeTer,  before  dissension  arose  with 
i^rd  to  the  latter  phrase  between  the  Greek 
ad  Latin  church,    llie  Greek  fathers  adhered 
ftr  the  moat  part  to  this  formula,  without  going 
hlo  any  oiore  minute  distinctions ;  so  Basilius, 
Gregory  of  Naxianien,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Mhen ;  though  Epiphanius  added  to  the  formula, 
k  «ov  Ilafpo;  ixicoprvo/ifyoy,  the  explanatory 
danaet  ix  f  ov  Tmv  xa^jSavoi^,  according  to  John, 
XrL  15;  and  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  eighth 
itary*  represented  that  the  Spirit  did  not  pro- 
from  the  Son,  but  from  the  Father  through 
Ion— a  representation  which  had  before  been 
le  by  Novatian,  {Spiritum  Sanctum  a  Patrt 
^ar  f^kum  proeedere^)  and  which  undoubtedly 
vaa  derived  from  John,  xv.  26,  /  will  send  you 
r_#K  Comforter  from  the  Father,     With  this  modi- 
L^VHtion  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Council  at 
CaoBnantjnople,  and  appended  to  the  Nicene 
afBubol,  was  retained  in  the  Greek  church.    But 
Asra  were  many,  especially  in  the  Latin  church, 
Vho  maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
from  the  Father  only,  but  also  from  the 
They  appealed  to  John,  xvi.  13,  and  to 
At  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the 
%fin7  ff  Christ'-'^,  g.,  Rom.  viii.  9,  seq.    To 
ih  doctrine  the  Greeks  were  for  the  most  part 
I,  because  they  did  not  find  that  the  Spirit 
erer  expressly  said  in  the  New  Testament 
I  proceed  from  the  Son.    It  pre?ailed,  however, 
and  more  in  the  Latin  church;  and  when, 
iHw  fifUi  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Arians,  who 
prevailed  very  much  in  Spain,  urged  it  as 
iHgament  against  the  equality  of  Christ  with 
Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from 
I  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  ca- 
Uie  churches  of  that  region  begran  to  hold  more 
Ividedly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from 
I1A9  (06  uiroque^)  and  to  insert  the  adjunct  Fi- 
fii|iK  after  Patre  in  the  Symholum  Nicxno-Con- 
itosUnopoHtanum,  In  this  the  churches  of  Spain 
followed,  first  by  those  of  France,  and  at  a 
[hkr  period  by  nearly  all  the  Western  churches. 
tu  the  Eutern  church  still  adhered  substan- 
1|  to  the  more  ancient  formula,  it  accused  the 
rtstern  church  of  falsifying  the  Nicene  sym- 
1;  and  thus  at  different  periods,  and  especially 
Fhths  Bsreiith  and  ninth  centuries,  riolent  con- 


troversies arose  between  them.  The  true  causes 
of  these  unhappy  dissensions  were,  however, 
very  different  from  those  which  were  alleged ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were 
less  animated  by  zeal  for  the  truth  than  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
bishops.  But  to  whatever  cause  they  aru  to  be 
ascribed,  these  disputes  terminated  in  the  ele- 
venth century  in  that  entire  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  which  continues 
to  the  present  time.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  G7,  s.  11, 
note.  Walch,  Historia  Controversia?  (irircorum 
Latinorumque  do  procpssione  Spiritus  Sancti; 
Jenae,  1751,  Bvo.  Ziegler,  Geschiclitsontwicke- 
lung  des  Dogma  vom  heiligen  Gi>ist,  th.  i. 
Num.  3  of  his  "  Theologische  Abhandlungen,** 
where  he  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  tinio  of  Justin 
the  Martyr.  Cf.  especially  s.  201,  ff.  of  this 
essay.  [Uespecting  the  controverciy  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  church  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  cf.  also  Neander,  b.  ii.  Ahth.  2,  s. 
891 ;  and  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  s.  247,  s.  57.] 
JVote, — Since  these  ecclesiastical  terms  Je  cAa- 
raeteribus  personalibus  internis  have  now  become 
common,  they  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Let  the  doc- 
trine, therefore,  (according  to  the  advice  of 
Morus,  p.  G4,  No.  2,  and  p.  G7,  Note  extr.)  be 
first  expressed  plainly  and  scripturally  thus: 
The  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father,  and  has  the  same 
nature  with  him ;  but  has  this  from  etrrnity 
throutrh  the  Father.  It  may  then  be  remarked, 
that  this  doctrine  is  briefly  expressed  by  the 
word.s,  the  Sim  ts  ^entratcd  by  the  Futhtr.  Re- 
specting the  Holy  Spirit,  let  it  be  said,  That  he 
is  equal  to  the  Father  and  Son,  and  possesses 
the  same  nature  with  them;  and  it  may  then  be 
added,  that  this  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
words,  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  t/ie 
Son. 

2.  External,  eharaeteres  exttrni.  Morns,  p. 
68.  Note  3.  These  are  characteri.<ftics  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  arising  from  the  works  of 
the  Deity  relating  to  objects  extrinsic  to  itself, 
and  called  lypera  externa,  sire,  ad  extra.  They 
are  twofold : 

(a)  Opera  Dei  aeconomica,  those  instltutioiu 
which  God  has  founded  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  the  followinjj: — 7%e 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  redeem  men,  John,  iii. 
16, 17.  He  also  gives  or  sends  the  Holy  Spirit, 
John,  xiv.  26.  The  Son  is  sent  from  the  Father 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption,  and  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father,  John,  xv.  26. 
TVie  Holy  Spirit  formed  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  Luke,  i.  35,  and  anointed  it,  (unxit.  Acta, 
X.  38,)  i.  e.,  endowed  it  with  gifts ;  and  is  sent 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  carries  them  forward 
towards  moral  perfection. 

(6)  Opera  Dei  aitrilmiiwiy  B\ic\i  dv«\DA  ^Qit>Km 
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as  are  common  to  the  three  persons,  and  are 
sometimes  predicated  of  them  all;  but  which 
still  are  frequently  ascribed  {attributive)  to  one 
of  the  three.  Theologians,  therefore,  have  the 
rule,  Opera  ad  extra  {attribuiiva),  iribus  permmis 
9unt  communia.  To  the  Father  is  ascribed  the 
decree  to  create  the  world,  the  actual  creation, 
and  the  preservation  of  it.  To  the  Son  also,  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the 
world  is  ascribed ;  also  the  raising  of  the  dead 
and  sitting  in  judgment.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
ascribed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  to  the  prophets,  the  continuation  of  the 
great  work  of  salvation  commenced  by  Christ, 
and  the  communication  and  application  to  men 
of  the  means  of  grace.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch, 
a.  238.] 
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SECTION  XLIV 


HISTORY  or  THE  DOCTRINE   OP  THE  TRINITY 
SINCE  THE  TIME  OP  THE  REFORMATION. 

Ir  we  consider  how  obscure  and  full  of  diffi- 
culties the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  have 
been,  as  commonly  taught  after  the  Nicene 
Council,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  when,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  spe- 
culation revived  in  the  West,  many  attempts 
should  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  prevailing  theory,  to  rectify  its  mistakes,  or 
wholly  to  abandon  it  for  another  more  rational 
and  scriptural.  Many  of  the  writers,  whose  in- 
tention it  was  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  an- 
cient theory  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
unconsciously  deviated  from  it,  and  thus  placed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  heretics.  None, 
however,  of  the  very  numerous  attempts  which 
have  been  made  since  the  sixteenth  century  to 
illustrate  this  doctrine,  and  vindicate  it  against 
the  objections  of  reason,  can  lay  claim  to  entire 
originality.  The  germ,  at  least,  of  many  mo- 
dern hypotheses  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
which  belong  to  the  period  between  the  second 
and  fourth  centuries ;  and  after  all  the  inquiries 
then  made,  and  the  theories  then  published,  it 
is  not  probable  that  much  remains  to  be  said. 
Nearly  all,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject  since  the  Reformation,  belong  to 
some  one  of  the  general  classes  which  have  been 
before  mentioned ;  though  it  needs  to  be  re- 
marked, that  those  who  bear  a  common  name 
often  belong  to  very  different  classes.  This 
was  the  case  with  those  who  spread  from  Italy 
in  such  numbers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
the  general  name  of  Unitarians. 

1 .  Some  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain this  doctrine  by  philosophy ;  and  not  a  few 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  think  that  they  could 
prove  the  Trinity  A />rior/,  and  that  reason  alone 
fTJnishea  sufficient  arguments  for  its  truth; 
tb  mgb  others  of  Hub  class  have  looked  to  reason 


for  nothing  more  than  an  illiutratum  of  this  fk 
with  regard  to  the  divine  existence,  for  the  knom 
ledge  of  which  they  believed  man  indebted  t 
revelation  alone.    In  the  latter  class  we  ma 

• 

place  Philip  Melancthon,  who,  in  his  "  Loc 
Theologici,*'  explained  the  Trinity  in  the  fol 
lowing  some.what  Platonic  manner :-— God,froi 
his  infinite  understanding,  produces  though 
which  is  the  image  of  himself.  Oar  minds,  toe 
produce  thoughts,  which  are  the  images  o 
things ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  impart  perwom 
existence  to  our  thoughts ;  to  his  thought,  hon 
exer,  God  can  do  this ;  and  this  his  thougl 
bears  the  impress  of  the  Father,  is  his  likenei 
and  resemblance,  and  is  hence  called  by  Johi 
Xoyo^.  This  illustration  of  the  Trinity  was  n 
received  without  offence  or  suspicion,  until  th 
heresy  which  lurks  beneath  it  was  detected  an 
exposed  by  Flacius.  In  connexion  with  thi 
illustration,  we  may  mention  those  drawn  ftm 
nature.  Many  such  are  found  in  the  writinf 
of  the  fathers.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  Ai 
gustinc,  drawn  from  the  human  aoul^  which,  h 
says,  is  one  substance,  with  three  principal  poll 
ers,  memory^  understanding^  and  vnU\  respM 
ing  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  haid  I 
see  why  many  other  powers  might  not  have  boi 
named  as  well  as  these.  Vide  Semler,  InsLs 
doctrinam  Christianam,  305.  Or  take,  as  ai 
other  example,  that  illustration  of  the  Trini^ 
given  at  an  earlier  period  by  Lactantius,  whi 
compares  it  with  lights  which  n/iites  in  itssH 
fire^  splendour^  and  heat.  In  all  illastratioH 
of  this  nature  the  fault  is,  that  the  mere  powei< 
and  qualities  of  things  which  have  no  personi 
existence  are  used  to  represent  the  subsistentt 
of  a  trinity  in  unity.  Hence  such  illustratiso 
are  more  favourable  to  the  theory  of  Sabellta 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drawn  firo^ 
the  Bible,  and  established  at  the  Council  atNM 
The  latest  attempt  to  explain  the  Trinity  intbi 
manner  may  be  found  in  the  September  nomM 
of  the  »*  Beriiner  Monatschrift,"  for  the  yB* 
1790,  s.  380,  where  there  is  an  article  entitlarf 
**  Neues  Gleichniss  von  der  Dreyeinigkeit^. 
written  by  Schwab,  counsellor,  and  profei^ 
at  Stuttgard.  Spaee^  he  says,  cannot  be  seS^ 
felt,  or  recognised  by  any  of  our  senses,  and  f^ 
must  be  regarded,  he  thinks,  as  something  90^ 
atantial.  It  is,  indeed,  extended,  and  still  M^ 
This  one  substance  has,  however,  three  diBtt0^ 
dimensions^  which  are  not  arbitrarily  assonff' 
and  which  cannot  be  considered  merely  as 
or  accidents  of  space,  but  which  belong 
tially  to  it — viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  thii 
Some  chemists  and  tlieosophists  suppose  tfcV 
there  is,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  #> 
ture,  and  even  in  material  bodies,  a  threel50 
elementary  principle,  (as  to  the  nature  of  wbi^ 
however,  they  are  not  agreed,)  and  they  leur^ 
this  as  an  illustration  of  the  Trinity. 
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Bat,  at  we  have  aaid,  there^were  others  who 
nppoaed  that  the  Trinity  could  not  only  be 
iUutrated  by  reason,  but  mathematically  proved 
kfriori.  Among  these  were  Bartholomew  Kec- 
kennann,  who  wrote  a  •»  SystemaTheologicum,*' 
Peter  Poiret,  and  Daries,  who  published  an  Es- 
My,  ••  in  qua  pluralitas  personam m  in  Deitate  e 
nlis  rationis  principiis*  methodo  Mathemati- 
eGrara,  demonstrator ;*'  LeoTardiae,  1735,  8vo. 
fke  attempt  of  this  kind  which  deserves  most 
mention  is  that  made  by  Reusch,  a  celebrated 
Aeolo^an  and  philosopher  of  Jena,  in  his  **In- 
Muctio  in  theologiam  revelatam,**— an  attempt 
ihich  was  regarded  by  the  late  Dr.  Gruner  as 
■tirely  successful,  and  was  adopted  by  him 
■bstantially  in  his  *' Institutiones  theol.  dog- 
iM,"  1.  i.  c.  6.  This  demonstration  is  very 
Meh  as  follows: — In  the  divine  undcrstandingf 
Aeie  are  three  acts:  (<r)  God  comprehends  in 
Ki  understanding  the  ideas  of  all  things  which 
n  be  conceived,  and  so  far  as  he  does  this  he 
h  called  Father  f  (b)  he  connects  these  ideas 
%  means  to  an  end,  and  devises  all  possible 
■hemes  or  connexions  of  things  in  the  possible 
MiU,  and  so  far  he  is  called  Sonj  (c)  from  all 
Ins  possible  schemes,  he  selects,  by  his  inv- 
ito wisdom,  that  which  is  best,  and  so  far  is 
iOed  Hofy  Spirit,  These  acts  of  the  divine 
vicntanding,  in  each  of  which  there  must  have 
Wi  special  exercise  of  the  divine  will,  must 
Impposed  distinct  from  each  other;  and  yet, 
U^  in  God,  they  cannot  have  been  successive ; 
^fiaally,  they  must  be  regarded  as  personal, 
■  hsc/im  hypoitaiiei^  and  be  designated  by 
IMinlir  personal  names.  But  how  this  last 
^_  ,  ence  follows,  it  is  hard  to  see ;  and  where 
'  .—.f'^lcxt  from  which  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
ny  one  of  the  inspired  writers  connected 
Meh  ideas  with  the  names  Father,  Son,  and 
1  Another  metaphysical  demonstration 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Cludius,  in  his  inau- 
^iepotation,  Philosophica  expositio  et  de- 
dogmatis  orthodoxi  de  Trinitate ;  Gottin- 
1788. 
;  1  Then  have  also  been  some  in  modern  times 
|w  hive  expressed  themselves  so  boldly  on  the 
of  the  Trinity  that  they  have  seemed  to 
late  towards  iritheinn,  like  those  whom 
htfe  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century. 
I*  ■•  43, 1,  ad  finem.  To  pass  by  those  who 
l^aerely  been  unguarded  in  the  manner  in 
Ihey  have  defended  and  interpreted  the 
in  theory,  we  may  mention  in  this  class, 
Gribaldos,  a  Jurist  of  Padua,  who  fiou- 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  for 
line  professor  at  Tubingen.  He  main- 
thtt  the  divine  nature  consisted  of  three 
ly  eternal  eptrifo,  between  whom,  however, 
^^tted  a  distinction  in  respect  to  rank  and 
[Henry  Nicolai,  William  Sher- 
vui  Fwns  Faydit,  belong  to  this  class.] 
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3.  Other  modem  writers  have  inrlined  to 
adopt  the  SabeUian  theory  as  the  ground  of  their 
views  on  the  Trinity.  Among  these  is  Michael 
Serveto,  or  Servetus,  a  native  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  published  his  views  in 
seven  hooks,  *^  De  trinitatis  erroribus,"  and  in 
his  Dialogues, «« De  Trinitate."  He  tau  jrht  that 
there  is  om  God,  who,  however,  has  mado  known 
his  will  to  men  in  two  pcraonaica  rejtresentaiiones 
— i.  e.,  personal,  or  personified  modes  of  reve- 
lation, called  Aoyo;  and  lUfifta  iiyiov*  For  these 
opinions  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  by  Calvin, 
at  Geneva,  1553.  Vide  Mosheim,  Lebon  Ser- 
vetus; Helmstadt,  1748,  dvo,  republished  with 
additions  at  the  same  place,  1750.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity  which  Grotius  gives  in 
his  **Silv8e  Sacree"  leans  towards  Sabellianism, 
and  agrees  substantially  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Stephen  Nye,  an  Enrrlishinan,  in  his 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;"  London,  1701. 
God,  he  said,  is  a  being  who  knew  and  loved 
himself  from  eternity;  and  his  understanding  \% 
the  Son,  and  his  affection  the  Holy  Spirit.  [For 
a  more  full  statement  of  this  supposed  demon- 
stration of  tlie  Trinity,  vide  Lessing,  Das  Chris- 
tenthum  und  die  Vernunft;  Berlin,  1784,  Svo. 
Mich.  Sailer,  Theorie  des  weisen;  Spottes, 
1781,  Svo.  Marheinecke,  Grundlehren  der 
Christ.  Dogroatik,  s.  129,  370,  seq.;  Berlin, 
1819.     Leibnitz,  Defensio  logics  Trinitatis.] 

In  this  class  we  must  place  the  hypothesis  of 
Le  Clerc,  who  supposes  that  the  terms  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  designate  the  different 
modifications  of  the  divine  understanding,  and 
the  plans  which  God  forms.  God  is  called  the 
Father,  so  far  as  his  understanding  comprehends 
all  things  and  surveys  them  at  once ;  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  so  far  as  he  produces  and  executes 
a  particular  thought.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
view  of  the  Trinity  which  Dr.  LofTlcr  has  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Souverain.  In  God, 
he  says,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  there 
is  but  one  subject ;  the  Logos  and  Spirit  are  his 
attributes,  powers,  relations,  or  modes  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  term,  Son  of  God,  so  far  as  it  de- 
notes a  personal  subject,  is  applicable  only  to 
the  man  Jesus.  Among  the  Arniinians,  and 
even  among  the  Puritans  of  England,  there  have 
always  been  many  who  have  inclined  towards 
Sabellianism.  [This  is  the  error  into  which 
Weigel  and  Jacob  Boohmen  fell,  and  which  has 
always  proved  more  seductive  than  any  other  to 
mystics  and  pietists,  and  persons  who  have 
mingled  feeling  and  imagination  with  philoso* 
phical  investigation.  In  this  divergency  from 
the  established  creed  of  the  church,  by  far  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  modem  theologians 
and  philosophers  of  Germany  are  found  than  in 
the  Arian  heresy,  which  was  formerly  so  much 
more  prevalent.  They  have  so  explained  the 
Trinity  as  to  lose  the  idea  o{  xViieft  ^\V\da  pertona 
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in  the  godhead,  for  which  ihey  have  subatitated 
either  three  diatinct  powen  or  attribuUa^  (aa 
Meier,  Seiler,  Cludiua,  and  Tdllner,)  or  a  three- 
fold agency  in  God — three  eternal  actiona  dia- 
tinct from  each  other,  aa  S.  G.  ^chlegel,  Kant, 
Tiefirunk,  Daub,  Schelling,  De  Wette,  and 
Feaaler.  Among  theae  Sabellian  hypotheaea, 
the  one  which  ia  leaa  devious  from  acriptural 
truth,  and  which  ia  defended  with  the  moat  ao- 
•  ber  argument,  ia  that  of  Schleiermacher,  who 
supposes  that  the  eatablished  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  proposition  which  connects  what 
we  are  taught  in  the  scripture  aa  to  the  three- 
fold mode  of  the  divine  existence— viz.,  the 
being  of  God  in  himself,  absolutely  considered ; 
his  being  in  Christ(the  Son,)  and  hia  being  in 
the  Christian  church  (the  Spirit.)  To  this  view 
.  Neander  appears  inclined,  from  his  general  re- 
marks prefixed  to  his  history  of  this  doctrine, 
and  also  Tholuck,  from  various  passages  in  his 
Commentary  on  John.  For  a  more  full  atate- 
ment  of  these  modern  Sabellian  hypotheses,  cf. 
Hahn,  s.  57,  Anm.  3,  a.;  and  s.  58,  Anm. 
3,  /. ;  Bretachneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  69, 
82.— Tr.] 

4.  The  Arian  theory  (which,  however,  we 
have  shewn,  a.  43,  to  be  in  every  important  re- 
spect older  than  Arius)  has  also  found  advocates 
among  protestant  theologrians,  especially  those 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some,  especially  in 
England,  embraced  and  zealously  defended  the 
entire  system  of  the  high  Arians  of  former  times 
— e.  g.,  Whiston,  Harwood,  and  even  Wetstein. 
But  the  system  which  has  met  with  the  most 
approbation  is  that  more  refined  subordinationism 
taught  by  Sam,  Clark,  in  his  ♦*  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;'*  London,  1712 ;  which  was 
translated  into  German,  and  published  with  a 
preface  by  Semler ,  Leipzig,  1774.  Vide  Morus, 
p.  G9,  s.  15,  note  1.  It  had  not  a  few  advocates 
among  the  English,  especially  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  order,  and  among  the  Armenian  theolo- 
gians of  Holland,  as  well  as  among  protestanta 
elaewhere.  The  names  of  Whitby,  Benson, 
and  (Priestley  1)  are  found  on  the  list  of  its  de- 
fenders in  England.  This  theory  is  as  fol- 
lows:— God  is  the  author  of  all  things.  With 
him  existed  from  the  beginning  (so  indefinite 
is  the  statement  of  Clark)  the  Logos  and  the 
Spirit,  both  aa  personal  subjects.  What  their 
real  internal  nature  and  connexion  is  cannot 
indeed  be  known,  but  so  much  the  scrip- 
ture reveals,  that  the  Father  alone  is  self-ex- 
istent owfoov^cof)  and  the  source  and  author 
of  all  the  works  and  agency  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  How  the  Son  received  his  be- 
ing before  the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  he  has  in  fact  received,  com- 
municated to  him  from  the  Father,  all  the  com- 
nianicable  divine  perfections.    He  is  not  to  be 


regarded  aa  himsilf  the  creator  of  the  worldf  bi 
waa  employed  by  the  Father  aa  hia  orgmn  i 
this  work.  Though  subordinate  to  the  Fatha 
he  yet  claims  from  ua  divine  honour.  Th 
Holy  Spirit  derivea  hia  origin  from  the  Fathei 
is  dependent  upon  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ao 
subordinale  to  them ;  he  yet  haa  a  nature  aupi 
rior  to  that  of  angela,  and  ia  intermediate,  aa  J 
were,  between  them  and  the  Son.  The  auboi 
di nation  of  persons  taught  in  this  theory,  thong 
subtile,  is  yet  so  evident  that  its  advocatea  ai 
juatly  called  tuborUinaiionUU.  This  modeo 
repreaentation  is  by  no  meana  new,  and,  aa  w 
have  ahewn,  a.  42,  43,  was  common  in  the  « 
cond  and  third  centuriea,  long  before  Ariua  a| 
peared.  It  reaolted  naturally  from  the  appUei 
tion  of  the  principled  of  the  Platonic  philoaoph' 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Bible.  The  hypothi 
sis  of  Paul  Maty,  a  Netherlander,  in  some  n 
spects  resembles  this.  According  to  him  than 
are  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  distinct  firaa 
each  other.  The  first  is  the  entire  Deity,  wk 
created  and  governs  all  thinga,  and  ia  called  th 
Father.  This  God,  before  the  creation  of  tin 
world,  produced  two  finite  beings,  with  whoa 
he  entered  into  a  moat  intimate  connexion,  ii 
such  a  way  that  he  with  them  compoaea  tbni 
persons,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  aa  tki 
divine  nature  in  Chriat  ia  connected  with  tki 
human.  So  that  the  union  between  the  FathSf 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  may  be  called  a  pentad 
union.  According  to  this  theory,  the  only  uoiM 
which  exists  between  the  persona  of  theTrimty 
is  an  unio  minralis^  and  the  whole  representalMM 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  b| 
the  Council  at  Antioch,  343.  But  it  wanta  tkl 
support  of  scripture,  and  fails,  as  much  aa  aB| 
other  theory,  of  shewing  any  ground  or  mtm 
sity  for  this  union  of  persons.  There  is  nothii| 
in  reality  either  illustrated  or  explained  by  it 

Note, — ^The  real  source  of  the  Arian  bypodit 
ais  is  the  New  Platonic  philosophy,  to  whiil 
it  can  be  traced  much  more  directly  than  to  Ai 
holy  scriptures.  One  strong  objection  to  tUl 
theory  is,  that  it  preaents  to  view  a/y/ura^d 
unequal  gods,  thus  encouragea  the  worahipd 
higher  apirits,  and  ao  leads  on  to  the  moat  wA 
tiform  superstition.  In  this  point,  aa  well  U 
in  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  unity  4 
the  divine  nature  has  greatly  the  ad  vantage  ofl 
Arianism. 

5.  Still  another  class  of  modem  sectariaa 
remains  to  be  mentioned — the  Soeiniam^  soon 
times  called  Photiniana^  because  they  agree  fa 
the  main  with  Photinus,  who  flourished  in  tki 
fourth  century,  and  whose  scheme  waa  notioel 
s.  43.  The  founders  of  this  sect  were  Lcsli* 
Socinns  and  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus,  batl 
of  whom  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  centai| 
They  maintained  that  the  Nicene  theory  letd 
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'Otritkei$m^  and  on  account  of  the  uncommon 
parity  in  which  they  supposed  themselves  to 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  called 
themaelTea  UnilarianM.  They  brought  o?er  con- 
lidenible  numbers  to  their  doctrine  in  Poland 
iDdTran8ylTania,whom  they  formed  into  sepa- 
late  aocieties ;  and  since  their  death  their  sys- 
tem has  prevailed  to  some  extent  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  The  Socinian  theory  is 
briefly  as  follows  :^The  Father  is  the  only  true 
God.  Christ  is  the  son  of  Mary,  and  a  man 
like  ourselTes,  though  produced  by  a  miracu- 
lous divine  influence.  When,  therefore,  he  is 
called  God,  it  cannot  be  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Father  is  so  called.  He  was  endow- 
ed by  God  with  very  unusual  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cationa,  and  after  his  ascension  to  heaven  was 
promoted  above  all  other  created  beings,  and 
asalted  to  divine  honour.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
■ot  a  person^  but  merely  an  attribute  of  God,  or 
t  mode  of  divine  operation.  On  the  question, 
whether  divitte  worship  should  be  paid  to  Chri»i^ 
they  were  not  themselves  agreed ;  and  although 
moat  of  them  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  was 
■ot  without  dissent  from  others  of  their  number. 
With  regard  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  remarked 
diat  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most 
express  declarations  of  the  writers  of  the  Now 
Testament,  and  especially  of  John  and  Paul, 
anch  of  whose  writings  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  it  without  great  violence.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
more  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  sound 
philosophy,  which  rejects  at  once  the  idea  of  a 
deified  jiuin-— a  deusfaeiiiiua, 

6.  A  new  theory  on  the  Trinity  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Urlspergcr,  in  a  number  of  essays,  the 
views  of  which  were  condensed  by  himself  into 
a  work  entitled,  "  Kurzgefasstes  System  seines 
Tortrags  von  Gottes  Dreyeinigkeit,"  published 
•t  Augsburg,  where  he  was  then  pastor,  1777, 
8fo.  His  theory  bears  a  general  resemblance 
Id  that  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and,  like  that, 
was  condemned  by  many  as  favouring  Sabel- 
lisnism.  In  this,  however,  they  were  manifestly 
lajust;  since  his  object  was  to  unite  the  three 
principal  ancient  theories— -the  Arian,  Sabellian, 
nd  Nicene,  making  the  latter  the  foundation  of 
Us  system.  He  endeavoured  to  effect  this  com- 
Unation  by  making  a  distinction  between  /ri- 
mtat  eueniialis^  the  internal  threefold  distinction 
leeeasarily  belonging  to  the  divine  nature ;  and 
IrimtoM  cbeonofnieoy  the  three  persons  revealed  to 
11  in  the  work  of  redemption.  But  this  theory 
ferives  no  support  from  the  scriptures.  Vide 
Bevision  der  deutsch.  Lit.  Ite  St.  for  the  year 
1776.    [Cf.  Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s. 

<74.] 
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ConehuUng  Remarki. 
From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  the  conclu* 
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sion  is  obvious,  that  while  we  are  taught  by  the 
Mcripiures  to  believe  in  three  equal  subjects  in  the 
godheady  who  are  described  as  persons,  we  are  stiH 
unable,  after  all  that  has  been  done  by  theologians 
and  interpreters,  to  determine  in  what  manvib 
or  IN  what  sense  these  three  hare  the  divine  neh 
tttre  so  in  common  that  there  is  only  one  God* 
Vide  s.  33.  It  must  therefore  be  unwise  for  the 
religions  teacher  to  enlarge  in  bis  public  instruc- 
tions upon  those  points  where  the  scriptures  are 
silent;  and  he  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to 
what  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  has  a 
practical  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  con* 
duct;  for  this  doctrine  was  not  given  us  to  em- 
ploy our  understanding  in  speculating  upon  it, 
but  to  encourage  our  hearts  by  the  disclosures 
which  it  makes  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  incite 
us  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefit! 
which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  bestow  upon 
us,  and  to  lead  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  these 
benefits.  Instead,  then,  of  perplexing  his  hear- 
ers with  learned  speculations,  let  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  content  himself  with  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as 
represented  in  the  holy  scriptures,  describing 
them  as  three  distinct  subjects,  designating  the 
distinction  between  them  by  the  word  person^ 
shewing  that  to  three,  and  to  one  as  much  as 
another,  divinity  and  equal  divine  perfections 
belong,  while  still  there  is  only  one  God ;  and 
especially  insisting  upon  the  benefits  which 
these  persons  confer  upon  men,  the  opera 
ad  extra  which  we  mentioned  in  tiie  last  sec- 
tion. 

As  Christians,  we  should  repose  our  confi* 
dence  in  the  Father,  as  the  author  and  giver  of 
all  good,  and  especially  as  the  author  of  salva- 
tion. He  bestows  this  good  and  these  blessingrs 
upon  us  (a)  through  the  Son,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  making  known  the  way  of  salvation 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  on  condition  of  faith 
in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  for  eternal  bless- 
edness; and  (6)  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
continues  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  men,  which  Christ  beg^n,  and  who,  in 
the  use  of  appointed  means,  carries  us  forward 
from  one  stage  to  another  of  moral  improvement. 
If  such  is  the  light  in  which  we  regard  this  doc- 
trine, (and  such  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  scriptures,)  we  then  yield  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  the  religious  worship 
required,  and  receive  the  favours  which  they  be- 
stow as  divine  favours,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  none  but  God  himself.  Whatever  more 
than  this  it  may  be  necessary  for  others  to  know 
with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  the  Christian,  as 
such,  needs  to  know  nothing  more ;  he  can  dis- 
pense with  the  learned  subtleties  with  which 
many  are  chiefly  employed.  He  does  not  wish 
to  know  this  truth,  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
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for  Aat  higher  end  for  which  til  raligiona  kooir- 
ledge  thoald  bs  souglit — viz.,  Ihat  he  may  coD- 
form  in  feeling  and  practice  to  the  truth  which 
i»  known.    When  thia  ia  the  caw  with  Chris- 


tiani,  uid  Dot  till  then,  the  groat  doetrine*  of 
ligion  will  exert  their  proper  inflDenCe  upon  i 
heart  and  the  life.  Vide  Morus,  p.  70,  a.! 
and  Grieabaoh,  PmktiBche  Dogmatik,  a.  63> 


PART  n.-THE  WORKS  OF  GOD. 


ARTICLE  V. 

or  THB  CREATION  OF  THE  WOSU). 


SECTION  XLV. 
or  THa  MBunno  of  the  woan  "world,"  aud 


-^HE  atientiTe  etadyand  eon- 
1  lemplatiou  of  the  xiaible 
'  world  leads  oa  to  the  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  Dirine  Being 
and  of  hia  glorious  attri- 
bute*. Paul  well  aaja, 
Rom.  i.  30,  that  the  attii- 
bules  of  Ood,  which  aro  in  theniBelrea 
B  brought  within  the  eight 
and  cognizance  of  man  since  the  world 
has  been  created.  The  Bible  accord- 
.  ingly  tarncstly  recommend*  this  source 
of  diTine  knowledge,  (ride  Pa.  Tiii.  1;  lii. 
1-^,  coll,  B.  15;)  end  it  should  therefore  be 
ranked  among  the  liist  and  most  essential 
parla  of  religious  inalruction.  The  praclical 
import  of  this  doctrine  is  exhibited  bj  Morus, 
p.  74,  a.  4,5.  The  first  of  these  works  of  God 
U  the  crcaliDn  if  tht  world  i  and  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  we  shall  now  proceed. 

JUtaning  of  the  umrd  "World,"  and  ofolker 

Synmyrmmt  y/ordi. 
World,  in  the  strict,  philoeophical  sense, 
Dieans  everything  cxtrintic  to  God — the  animate 
and  inanitnale,  rational  and  irrational  creation. 
Rude  and  uncultivated  nations  do  not  commonl; 
have  any  idea  of  a  icortd;  certainly  they  do  not 
concern  themselres  with  the  question  how  it 
originated,  or  perhaps  beltere  that  only  particu- 
lar parta  of  it  were  created.  The  CaSrea  hare 
no  idea  of  a  ercaiion;  they  believe  that  the  world 
always  existed,  and  will  always  conlinae  as  it 
ia.  Vide  Le  Vaillant,  Reise  ins  Innere  Afrika's, 
a.  365,  translated  by  Forster,  in  hia  "Magaztn 
Ton  merkwurdigen  neuen  Reisebeschreibun- 
gen,"  th.  ii.  But  when  the  first  early  inquirers 
into  nature  attained  to  the  principle  that  every- 
thing which  exists  most  have  a  beginning,  they 
twcon»e>oa»\y  fell  into  the  belief  that  thanee  or 
mteemi/y  waa  the  cauM  of  all  thinga.    Vide  Mei- 


I  nera,  Hiitoria  doetrin*  de  vero  Deo,  p.  i. 
was  only  by  alow  degreea  that  thej  proceed 
to  those  higher  incguiries  which  are  indicated 
s.  46.  Their  gradual  progress  in  the  knowled 
of  this  subject  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  t 
tenoa  which  at  diBeient  periods  they  emplo| 
to  designate  the  general  notion  they  had  of  I 
world ;  on  these  terms,  therefore,  we  shall  ol 
a  few  remarks. 

1.  When  men  Erst  began  to  reSect  upon  I 
objects  which  aorrounded  them,  they  natoia! 
divided  the  whole  universe  into  two  great  p 
tions — viz.,  Ihe  earth,  upon  which  they  dwt 
and  Iht  heauem,  which  they  saw  above  Iha 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  most  of  the  ancit 
languages  the  general  notion  of  the  universe 
expressed  by  the  simple  and  original  phraae,  i 
heaveta  and  earlA.  So  we  find  it  freqaeni 
among  the  Hebrews.  Gen.  i.  1 ;  ii.  I ;  Pta 
CIV.  15.  The  nations  who  inhabited  the  K 
coasts,  and  beheld  the  boundless  expanse  of  I 
ocean,  freijuently  divided  the  universe  into  Ifa) 
pon\oat—Acaven,earlh,aiuttta.  So  loo  the  G 
brews,  Ps.  cilvi.  6;  Acts,  xvii.  Q4.  This  w 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  describing  the  unifet 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Homer  conceived 
the  universe  as  divided  into  these  three  pi 
tions — heaven,  earth,  and  sea.  Odys.  i.  52— ^ 
coll.  II.  XV.  180,  seq.  This  ancient  phraseolt^ 
is  Ihe  ground  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  t 
world,  Kiafiof  iati  ovarrjim,  Ii  ovporov  xai  yi 
xai  rwt  if  ro»*«(  ttipuxofiifbat  (voiuv.  Do  Mo 
do,  c.  1. 

3.  But  in  process  of  time  other  terms  wt 
introduced  into  the  various  languages,  by  whi 
this  idea  was  expressed  more  briefly  and  d 
tinctly.  These  terms  were  derived  from  Tali< 
sources;  most  of  them  from  certain  obrioo* 
tributes,  whether  perfections  or  imperfectLQ 
of  the  worid.  The  following  may  he  here  sta 
as  those  best  known ; — 

(a)  The  Hebrews,  Chaldzans,  and  Syri 
called  the  world  a^y,  o'sS^,  to  which  corres|> 
the  aiwv,  oiuiif,  of  the  Grecian  Jews.  1 
term  was  derived  from  the  duration  and  age 
the  world.  Cf.  a.  SO,  III.  No  passage,  b« 
ever,  occurs  in  the  books  written  hfore  the  i 
bi/bnian  erile,  in  which  these  words  are  clett 
used  in  the  sense  now  ascribed  lo  then-  - 
the  earlier  books  they  stand  simply  for  the  >^ 
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•f  conitmianee,  duration^  age*  The  word  I'ri, 
which  occtira  in  Ps.  zlix.  2,  is  of  similar  origin, 
being  derived  from  nSn;  althoagh  in  this  pas- 
sige  it  rather  means  the  earth  than  the  world. 
Vide  Anmerk  zu  Ps.  xvii.  14.  The  word  V^n, 
on  the  contrary,  which  occurs,  Isaiah,  xzxviii. 
11,  in  the  sense  otwcrld^  or  earthy  is  of  exactly 
an  opposite  origin,  the  mutability  ^nd  perithabie- 
nea  of  the  world  being  the  foundation  of  this 
ippellation*  although  some  consider  the  reading 
incorrect,  and  wish  to  substitute  iSa  Corres- 
ponding with  the  former  appellation  of  the 
world,  taken  from  its  long  duration,  is  the  Ger- 
■an  word  Welt^  or,  as  it  is  always  written  in 
the  old  books,  Wereti^  and  in  the  Danish  Wcrtt^ 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  tvdhren^  to  con-^ 
fiim€%  endure  f  though,  according  to  others,  it  is 
tbhreviated  from  Worlds  and  so  derived  from 
werkn,  to  revolve^  turn  round,  the  earth  being 
considered  as  an  oval  surface.  On  the  latter 
Hppocition  this  term  would  resemble  the  Latin 
una  ierraruoh  and  the  English  world. 

(A)  From  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  order 
ad  arrangement  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Gtseks  called  it  6  x6(Sfiof^  and  the  Latins,  mun' 
4i,  which  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Greek 
w^Mf.    This  term,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
Bomer ;  nor  indeed  is  the  notion  of  world  ever 
itpiBMuJ  by  a  tingle  word  either  in  Homer  or 
Moses.    The  word  xo^/uo^was  employed  by  the 
ddest  Grecian  writers,  to  denote  merely  the 
inry  Jirmament,  from  its  beauty  and  splendour. 
Aid  in  a  similar  limitation  the  word  mundus 
vn  frequently  used  by  Lucretius  and  other 
Udn  poets,  and  even  by  Seneca.     Afterwards 
W  8ophi8t»— i.  e.,  the  learned,  or  the  philoso- 
ihm,  began  to  apply  this  word  to  the  whole 
■iverae,  as  was  the  case  with  Socrates  as  cited 
y^  Xenophon.     When,    therefore,  Xenophon 
Mploys  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  is  careful  to 
^«  h  vic6  turtf  (jo^latuv  xaXoiifitvo^  xo^fio^,    Af\er 
Ktliine  it  gradually  passed  in  this  sense  into 
is  language  of  common  life.    Pythagoras  is 
iNiUy  esteemed  the  first  who  employed  the 
taxooj^  to  denote  the  whole  universe.     Cf. 
Iv*  nt,  arg.  p.  533,  seq.    This  word  was 
^^Rvuds  used  in  various  other  significations 
^^oecur  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Jews, 
''A  in  the  New  Testament.    Among  these  is 
wKose  of  the  earthy  oixovfiivrj,  S^ ;  and  also  of 
^'I^Oikr provinces  ofit-^z  meaning  which  be- 
I^Hi  to  the  words  just  mentioned,  and  to  the 
|'|i'or&ii  terrarum.    Kocfioi  was  also  used  in 
■•  lesie  of  the  world  of  menj  the  whole  human 
I.  ^.  1  ?^*^  then,  the  wicked  as  a  whole,  the  heathen, 
^^jwiva  writers  it  was  sometimes  used  to 
^^  the  Jewish  world.    Finally,  xoa/xo^  was 
*"^  to  denote  visible^  perishable,  earthly  things 
r-.  -"  !*N«essions,  {res  terrensc,  externa,  ad  corpus 
Wwewfet,)  in  opposition  to  things  invisible, 
"****4f»  and  divine* 
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(c)*  Metaphorical  appellations  of  the  world, 
like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  occur  also 
among  the  Jews.  The  Hebrews  cal led  tlip  stars 
the  host,  Hyi,  host  of  heaven,  host  of  God,  Judges, 
V.  20.  But  afterwards  they  called  all  created 
things  the  host  of  God,  which  they  rrpresentrd 
as  standing  in  his  service  and  accomplishing  his 
will,  Ps.  ciii.  21,  coll.  ver.  30,  23 ;  also  Gen.  ii. 
1 .  TTie  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  ho$t  of 
them,  CM3X  S31.  Hence  the  supreme  God  is  call- 
ed  nttax  rnrr.  Lord  (f  hosts — i.  e.,  of  the  world. 
Cf.  8.  17.  This  terra  resembles  the  xof^fioi  of 
the  Greeks,  in  that  it  was  originally  applied  to 
the  heavens  only,  and  afterwards  so  extended 
in  its  signification  as  to  embrace  all  created  ob- 
jects. 

(d)  Aiter  the  belief  in  spirits  and  demons  be- 
came common  among  the  Israelites,  the  phrase 
fa  opara  xai  dopara  was  employed  to  designate 
the  sum  of  created  objects,  and  occurs  in  this 
sense.  Col.  i.  16. 

The  Greek  term,  ro  itav  (universum),  is  the 
appropriate  philosophical  appellation  of  the 
world,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  indeed  in  the  plural,  ta  rtdvta. 

SECTION  XLVI. 

WHAT  WE  MEAN  WHEN  WE  SPEAK  Of  THE  CBEA- 
TION  or  THE  WORLD ;  THE  PROOF  Of  A  CREA- 
TION ;  THE  MATERIAL  FROM  WHICH  IT  WAS 
MADE  ;  WITH  A  SKETCH  QF  THE  VARIOUS  OPI- 
NIONS ENTERTAINED  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

I.  Definition  and  Proof  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

By  creation  we  understand  that  act  of  God  by 
which  he  gave  existence  to  the  world,  or  to  things 
exterior  to  himself;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, by  which  he  made  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing; which  last  definition  will  be  considered 
at  length  in  No.  II.  The  proof  of  the  position 
that  the  world  derives  its  existence  from  God, 
is  made  out  from  reason,  by  the  very  same  argu- 
ments by  which  we  prove  from  nature  that  there 
is  a  God;  respecting  which,  vide  s.  15.  For 
from  the  very  reason  that  the  world  could  not 
produce  itself,  we  conclude  that  there  must  be  a 
God  who  produced  it.  Vide  ubi  supra.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  the  more  important  inquiry 
respecting — 

II.  The  Material  from  which  the  World  urns  formed, 
and  the  Various  Opinions  entertained  upon  this 
subject, 

1.  Philosophers  have  always  allowed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  first  material,  since  otherwise  they 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  a  progrcssio  eaus- 
sarum  in  infinitum,  which  is  not  supposable. 
But, 

2.  The  ancients  found  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  this  toX  iiAtena\«   T^% 
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Grecian  philosophers  and  other  ancient  writers 
insisted  upon  the  principle,  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit  { 
and  could  not  admit,  therefore,  that  it  was  even 
possible  for  God  to  create  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing. Accordingly,  they  believed  almost  uni- 
Tersally  in  two  eternal,  original  principles — ^viz., 
God^  and  self -existent  matter,  neither  of  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  other.  The  former  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rational  and  thinking  principle, 
and  the  author  of  all  good ;  the  other,  irrational 
and  unintelligent,  and  the  author  of  all  evil. 

As  to  the  question,  how  the  world  arose  from 
this  pre-existing  matter,  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients were  very  various.  Plato  taught,  that 
God,  of  his  own  will,  united  himself  with  matter, 
and  produced  the  world  from  it;  so  that  he  could 
say  that  the  world  was  not  eternal  and  uncre- 
ated, although  mutter  might  be  so.  Aristotle, 
the  peripatetic,  and  Zeno,  the  stoic,  taught  that 
this  union  of  God  with  the  world  was  necessary ; 
and  accordingly  they  afHrmed  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  (Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  iv.  3d,)  although  they 
differed  from  one  another  in  explaining  the  man- 
ner of  this  connexion.  Epicurus  separated  God 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  taught  that  matter 
consists  of  innumerable  small  atoms,  which  from 
eternity  had  floated  about,  like  dust  on  the  water 
or  in  the  air,  until  at  last  they  assumed  the  form 
of  the  present  world.  This  ancient  opinion  of 
the  eternity  of  matter  found  an  advocate  in  mo- 
dern times  in  Bayle,  who  was  of  opinion  that  it 
resulted  necessarily  from  the  principle,  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  But  as 
we  have  before  shewn,  s.  15,  II.,  the  doctrine, 
that  matter  is  eternal  and  mccasary,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  theoretical  atheism. 

If  we  follow  the  principles  of  philosophy  in 
its  present  improved  state,  or  rather,  if  we  fol- 
low the  Bible,  to  which  alone  our  modern  phi- 
losophy is  indebted  for  its  improvement,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing.  This  maxim 
is  indeed  incontrovertibly  true  when  applied  to 
the  causa  materialis ;  for  there  must  be  in  every 
case  a  ground — a  prima  materia — from  which 
whatever  exists  proceeds.  But  it  is  not  true  if 
understood  of  the  causa  efficiens,  to  which  omni- 
potence is  ascribed.  Consequently,  if  our  theory 
respecting  God  and  his  attributes  is  well  esta- 
blished, this  principle  applied  to  him  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  must  be  regarded  as  false;  for  if  God 
is  omnipotent,  he  can  of  course  from  nothing 
produce  something,  or  bring  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  he 
would  not  be  omnipotent.  Moreover,  if  it  is  true 
that  matter  is  not  necessary,  (vide  s.  15,)  it  can- 
not exist  if  itself,  but  must  derive  its  existence 
from  God,  or  depend  upon  God,  who  at  first  cre- 
ated  it  oat  of  nothing. 
ne  greatest  philoaophen  of  antiquity  appear 


therefore  to  have  stopped  short  of  the  tmthi  and 
to  have  been  inconsistent,  when  tliey  worshipped 
God  as  the  creator  of  the  worid,  indeed,  but  not 
o(  matter.  They  admitted  merely  a  ereatio  me* 
diata,  ex  prseexistente  materia^  and  not  imjR^ 
diator^x,  e.,  they  did  not  believe  in  the  produe- 
tion  of  matter  itself  from  nothing.  God,  with  - 
them,  was  merely  the  builder^  and  not  the  ere- 
eUor,  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  as  we  perceive,  reasoned 
upon  this  subject  from  principles  entirely  dit 
ferent  from  those  which  we  at  present  adopt; 
and  not  one  of  them  ever  advanced  to  the  di^  : 
tinct  conception  of  a  creation  from  noiking.  It  _. 
is  no  valid  objection,  however,  against  the  posi- 
tion that  God  made  matter  from  nothing,  thai  ■-- 
we  cannot  conceive  how  what  is  possible  shoold 
become  real,  through  the  mere  will  of  God;  tat 
this  is  a  matter  of  which  we  have  never  had  any 
experience ;  and  yet  experience  assures  us  of  tlis 
reality  of  many  events,  the  manner  of  whoaa 
occurrence  is  incomprehensible  to  the  hamaa 
understanding.  How  much  less,  then,  are  wa 
capable  of  judging  respecting  things  of  which 
we  have  had  and  can  have  no  experience ! 

The  truth,  that  everything  which  exists  wai 
created  by  God  from  nothing,  is  the  anifina 
doctrine  of  the  Bible— of  the  old  Jewish  pio» 
phets,  and  of  the  C  hristian  teachers.  In  reapeel 
to  this  important  doctrine  of  religion  they  wen 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  cultivated  nations  of  1 
antiquity,  though  confessedly  behind  them  m 
general  intellectual  improvement.  This  sublioM 
truth,  which  appears  to  us  so  simple,  since  «• 
have  been  taught  it,  was  unknown  to  the  aiK 
cient  philosophers,  long  after  it  had  been  taught 
by  the  writers  of  the  neglected  Jewish  serip" 
tures ;  and  indeed  it  is  from  these  that  oar 
dern  philosophers  have  derived,  however 
willingly,  all  their  better  views  on  this  sabjt 
To  the  sacred  writers  we  owe  the  doctrine  thai 
God  gave  existence  to  what  was  not.  They  d* 
not,  indeed,  dwell  so  much  on  the  theoretiol 
ground  of  this  truth  as  notice  its  practical 
sequences;  they  were,  however,  the  first 
established  the  position  itself.  PhilosopI 
have  only  reinvestigated  the  doctrine 
they  established,  and  developed  the  reasooa 
the  truth  which  they  taught. 

But  it  may  be  asked — Is  then  the  doctriiie 
creaiione  ex  nihilo  really  so  important  1  is  it 
rather  a  doctrine  interesting  only  to  speculm' 
philosophers?    To  these  questions  we 
answer,  that  this  doctrine  is,  on  the  coni 
one  of  great  practical  importance,  whieh  if 
reason  why  the  holy  scriptures  so  freqaon^y 
and  urgently  inculcate  it.    For  (a)  if  ra^M^ 
was  created  by  God  from  nothing,  it  follow* 
that  he  must  fully  understand  it  in  all  its  p*^^ 
he  must  have  wisely  assigned  to  ererytbi^ 
its  definite  position  in  spacsi  and  have  f" 
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it  as  he  originally  created  it.  But  in 
he  were  not  the  creator,  but  only  the 
fimner  of  the  world,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  it  would  then  be  necessary 
lor  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  this  niat- 
tef«  which  he  himself  had  not  produced,  and 
which  was  foreign  to  his  own  nature.  But  we 
may  confidently  affirm,  that  he  never  would  have 
become  acquainted  with  matter  if  he  had  not 
hioiself  made  it,  (as  even  Malebranche  con- 
dodes ;)  because  he  derives  all  his  knowledge 
from  himself  alone,  and  nothing  exterior  to  him- 
self can  either  add  to  his  information,  or  in  any 
wiy  exert  an  influence  upon  him.  (b)  A  mere 
Vailder  may  leave  his  building,  when  it  is  once 
eoBpleted,  and  concern  himself  no  further  about 
il,exoe|>t  perhaps  in  certain  extraordinary  cases. 
And  considering  that  almost  all  of  the  philoso- 
phen  and  religious  teachers  of  the  heathen  world 
pneeeded  upon  the  notion  that  God  was  the 
fcnner  only,  or  builder  of  the  world,  and  not  its 
cnator,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  ideas  of  Pro- 
vidence were  no  more  pure  and  consonant  to  the 
firine  nature.  They  generally  believed,  either 
Ibt  God  concerned  himself  not  at  all  with  the 
vorid,  or,  at  least,  that  his  providence  did  not 
amd  to  small  and  minute  affairs.  When  once 
Pbeton  had  misguided  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
iipter  indeed  found  it  necessary  to  see  whether 
te  firmament  had  been  shattered ;  but  except  in 
Meh  extraordinary  cases,  he  remained  uncon- 
ftmed  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  every- 
liag  here  below  was  supposed  to  be  left  to  go 
%  like  a  clock,  when  it  has  been  once  wound 
ip.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  belief  that  the  world 
VIS  created  from  nothing  has  an  important  in- 
fceaee  on  the  doctrine  concerning  providence, 
■d  so  is  of  great  practical  consequence.  This 
klicf  alone  excites  in  us  ideas  of  providence 
vhieh  do  honour  to  God,  and  are  consonant  with 
Vs  character.  If  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world, 
vt  may  be  sure  that  he  not  only  understands 
■d  provides  for  the  whole^  but  that  his  know- 
U|s  and  providence  extend  to  every  particular 
ivtof  the  universe,  though  ever  so  small.  The 
Vhoolmen,  with  entire  truth,  called  the  pre- 
tiution  of  the  world  a  eoniinued  creation.  And 
^  Bible  frequently  argues  from  the  fact  that 
^  ewated  all  things  in  the  universe,  that  he 
^>tbe  perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
l^^end  for  their  preservation  solely  upon 
■will.  Vide  Psa.  xciv.  8 — 1 1 ;  cxxxix.  Cf. 
^■pMr,  Ueber  die  Lebre  der  Schopfung  aus 
^^  nnd  deren  praktische  Wichtigkeit; 
y**"gen,  1770,  4to.  Heydenreich,  Progr. 
^ntiohoroana  sua  vi,  et  sponte  contingere 
J^'itDotionem  creationis  ex  nihilo?  Lips.  1790. 
'^ikevi  that  this  is  the  only  reasonable  opi- 
*•  I'Btpecting  the  origin  of  the  world.  [Ke- 
Ifipg  the  practical  importance  of  this  doc- 
>jr;|  "^  «r.  aiio^  Neander,  AUgem.  Ge%ch.  der 
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Christ.  Rel.,  b.  i.  abth.  3,  s.  974.    Also  Hahn, 
Lehrbuch,  s.  271.] 

A'ote. — ^The  phrase  itself,  to  create  from  ruh 
thinp^  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Bible,  although  the  idea  is  scriptural.  The 
phrase  is  taken  from  3  Mace.  vii.  28;  in  the 
Vulgate,  ex  nihih  fecit  Deus  cirlum  et  ierram,  in 
the  Greek,  t|  ovx  ovtciv.  The  phrase  rd  /ui^ 
tcuvo^fya,  which  occurs,  Hob.  xi.  3,  is  of  the 
same  import.  Morus  (p.  72)  and  some  others 
have  rejected  the  phrase,  creation  from  nttthinff, 
because  it  seems  to  imply  that  nothin}r  is  the 
material  from  which  the  world  was  made.  But 
this  subtilty  is  unnecessary,  since  the  same  lan- 
guage is  used  in  other  cases,  and  is  never  mis- 
understood. When  we  say,  for  example,  there 
is  NOTHING  in  the  chest,  there  is  nobody  there,  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  in  the  first 
case  a  material  substance,  and,  in  the  second, 
a  person  existing  in  the  places  intended. 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  First  Material 

The  idea  of  chaos  resulted  very  naturally  from 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that  matter  is 
eternal  and  uncreated,  and  that  God  merely  ar- 
ranged and  combined  the  materials  which  he,  as 
the  great  architect,  found  furnished  for  his  use. 
The  word  x^i  is  derived  by  some  from  jjja'w, 
Ajo,  vacuus  sum  ,•  by  others  from  ;jj£w,/iinrfo,  be- 
cause they  imagine  chaos  to  be  something  mov- 
able and  fluid.  The  corresponding  Latin  word  is 
siha,  which  denotes  what  is  confused,  unar- 
ranged,  and  then,  unorganized  matt  rial  from 
which  anything  is  made;  as,  *f7rfl  rerum,  stri' 
tentiarum,  Cicero;  silva  medicinx,  Pliny.  The 
Greek  word  which  is  used  by  Plato  and  other 
philosophers  is,  vXi;,  which  signifies  both  silva 
and  materia.  The  ancients  imagined  that  these 
primordia — the  unorganized  elements  of  things 
— were  of  the  nature  of  a  thin  air,  or  a  subtle 
ether,  fluid  and  movable,  without  order  or  con- 
nexion, rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Vide  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  7,  seq.  Dut  the  whole  conce|)tion  of 
chaos  is  rather  poetical  than  philosophic.il — the 
progeny  of  fancy,  and  not  of  reason.  The  phi- 
losopher can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  disorder  must  have  preceded  the 
present  system.  The  poet,  however,  fancies  a 
state  before  the  world  was  formed,  11  kn  that 
which  would  appear  if  all  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
sent world  were  torn  to  pieces,  dissolved,  and 
thrown  together ;  and  this  state  he  calls  chaos^ 
and  supposes  that  there  the  elements  of  things 
conflicted  with  one  another,  until  the  Deity  at 
length  interposed  to  end  the  strife.  The  Greeks 
now  supposed  that  the  universe  proceeded  from 
this  state,  as  from  a  fluid  and  fermenting  mass ; 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
origin  of  the  world  under  the  image  of  a  build' 
ing,  of  the  materials  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
structure  itself,  God  waa  l\\©  «lW\Vvoi.    ^V.  ^^ 
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Essay  of  Paulus,  Das  Chaos  eine  Dichtung, 
nicht  ein  Gesetz  fur  physische  Kosmologic 
(Kosmogenie?),  in  his  '*  Memorabilien/*  No. 
in.  Stuck  4;  Leipzig,  1793,  8vo.  Some  have 
thought  they  perceived  a  description  of  chaos  in 
the  n3t  ^rin  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion,  Gen.  i.  2.  But  Moses  says  this  merely  of 
the  earth.  After  God  had  created  the  universe, 
(the  heavens  and  the  earth,)  the  earth  was  still 
waste,  empty,  and  unfinished.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Mosaic  account  to  justify  the  idea  of  the 
Grecian  chaos,  in  which  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse lay  together  in  a  promiscuous  and  disor- 
derly mass,  of  which  God  was  no  more  the  cre- 
ator than  the  architect  is  of  the  pile  of  stones 
from  which  he  forms  his  edifice. 

The  history  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
first  material  of  the  universe  belongs  appropri- 
ately to  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  must  suffice  for  this  place. 

Wc  cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  primitive,  essential,  and  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  bodies  which  now  exist, 
since  our  senses  are  not  adapted  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.  That  such  elements  actually 
exist,  however,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that  each 
of  these  particles  has  properties  which  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other — its  peculiar  use,  size, 
shape,  &c. — is  equally  clear;  for  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  distinction,  variety,  or  alteration 
in  the  world.  Pythagoras  proceeded  on  this 
ground,  when  he  tauglit  that  the  juoraj  was  the 
origin  and  ground  of  nil  things.  For  as  num- 
bers consist  of  their  units,  us  constituent  parts, 
80  he  supposed  the  world  was  composed  of  many 
such  units  or  monadcs.  This  thought  led  Leib- 
nitz to  his  theory  of  monadcs.  According  to 
this  theory,  these  monades  are  what  God  ori- 
ginally produced  from  nothing;  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  things,  the  world  itself,  has  arisen  from 
their  original  difference,  and  their  various  com- 
binations. This  theory,  therefore,  clearly  in- 
volves the  doctrine  of  a  creation  from  nothing. 
But  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  quali- 
ties of  these  first  productions  of  creative  power, 
we  cannot  know,  because  our  senses  do  not  reach 
so  far.  And  when  the  atomic  system,  or  mona- 
dology,  is  extended  to  inquiries  like  these,  it 
becomes,  as  Kant  has  well  shewn,  merely  hy- 
pothetical, and  without  any  practical  interest. 
The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  powers 
find  forces  which  act  in  the  world — dynamics,  as 
it  is  called — is  more  important  to  us  than  the 
science  which  relates  merely  to  the  minute 
atoms  or  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed, 
whether  they  are  called  monades  or  any  other 
name. 

In  this  whole  subject  we  must  guard  against 

the  supposition  of  any  successive  acts  in  God ; 

as  if  be  had  first  created  the  materials,  and  then 


formed  them  by  degrees  into  the  bodies  which 
constitute  the  universe,  proceeding  in  his  worlr 
step  by  step,  like  a  human  artist.  Vide  8.  30, 
respecting  the  immutability  of  God.  In  God, 
thought  and  execution  are  one  and  the  same  act 
He  speaks,  and  it  is  done,  Ps.  xxxiii.  9.  He  says, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  is  light.  Gen.  i.  3. 
Nor  is  any  alteration  produced  in  God  by  the 
creation  of  the  world.  He  desic^ned  from  ete^ 
nity  that  the  world  should  exist  at  a  certain  time. 
Morus  expresses  this  differently,  p.  7*2,  s.  2. 
Cf.  on  this  particular  point,  and  on  the  general 
subject,  Ziegler,  Kritik  uber  den  Artikel  von 
der  Schopfung,  nach  unserer  gewohnlichen 
Dogmatik,  in  Ilenko's  «*  Magazin  ftir  ReligionB- 
philosophie,"  b.  ii.  st.  1,  Abhandl.  1. 

SECTION  XLVIL 

THE  DOCTRINE  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 
WRITERS  RESPECTING  THE  CREATIOIT  IK  GEIfl^ 
RAL,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

I.  Respecting  the  Eternity  of  Matter, 

The  holy  scriptures  constantly  describe  God 
as  the  author  and  creator  of  the  world ;  not  mere- 
ly of  the  form  which  it  now  has,  as  the  aocieitf 
philosophers  supposed,  but  of  tlie  materiils 
themselves  from  which  it  is  formed.  Withtlin  "^ 
fundamental  principle  Moses  begins  his  geo- 
gony,  Gen.  i.  1.  We  find  this  mentioned  as  the  - 
principal  characteristic  of  the  true  God,  throagh- 
out  the  Bible ;  Is.  xlii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxv.  3,  seq. ;  Acts, 
xvii.  34;  and  the  other  passages  cited  s.  14,  ad 
finem,  and  Morus,  p.  73,  s.  2,  note  1.  It  mvf 
be  considered  as  an  established  point,  that  tk 
eternity  of  the  world  is  nowhere  affirmed  in  th« 
Bible.     Vide  Ps.  xc.  2;  cii.  26,  coll.  8.  20. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  there  have  alwayi 
been  philosophers  and  theologians,  even  among 
Christians,  who  have  advocated  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  or  at  least  of  matter.     The  Platonisti 
among  the  first  Christians  very  naturally  fol- 
lowed Plato,  who  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  thoujjh  not  of  the  world.     Vide  s.  46.  ^ 
Thus  Justin  the   Martyr  affirmed,  that  God " 
formed  the  world  from  an  eternal,  misshapeii»  0 
unorganized  material,  Apol.  i.  39;  though  iitf 
other  parts  of  his  writings  he  appears  to  derifO     z 
matter  originally  from  God  as  its  author,  and  ^ 
thus  to  differ  from  Plato. 

The  schoolmen,  who  followed  Aristotle,  and 
wislied  to  defend  his  opinion  respecting  the  ete^ 
nity  of  the  world  (s.  40),  taught  that  we  roigbt 
say,  God  had  created  the  world  from  eternity-* 
a  statement  in  which  its  dependence  upon  God 
would  be  vindicated  at  the  same  time  that  its 
eternity  was  maintained.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Bocthius  as  early  as  the  fifth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Others,  how- 
\  evet,  oiA^  viUVi^d  that  the  possibility  of  this  sop* 
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potildon  ahoald  be  granted.  The  school  men 
lude  this  distinction  :—DetM  at  aternus; 
wmnduM  eMt  ab  jbterno,  so.  produetua  d  Deo, 
For  God,  they  said,  had  the  jiower  to  act  from 
eternity,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
ghoold  not  hsTe  exerted  this  power. 

Some  protestant  theologians  of  modem  times 
have  also  asserted  the  possibility  of  the  eternity 
of  the  worid.    Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a  con- 
tiadiction  to  speak  of  an  eternal  Godvfho  is  not 
an  eternal  creator.    Even  Wolf,  in  his  metaphy- 
•ics,  affirmed  that  it  could  not  be  shewn  from 
philosophy  that  the  world  and  the  human  race 
have  had  a  beginning.    But  even  if  the  world 
had  been  produced  from  eternity  by  God,  it 
would  not  therefore  be  eternal  in  the  8ame  seme 
18  God  is.    It  would  only  have  existed  through 
infinite  ttme^  while  God  is  anterior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of  time.    It  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
say,  that  eternity  {h  parte  ante)  is  a  neeeaary 
litribttte  of  God,  but  not  of  the  world :  the  world 
it  eternal  because  God  willed  its  existence  from 
the  first ;  and  not  from  an  internal  necemty  of 
its  existence,  as  there  is  of  the  existence  of  God. 
The  followers  of  Wolf,  Ribbow,  and  others, 
bdd  the  same  opinion.    Others  contend,  that 
this  opinion  does  violence  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  understanding.    If  the  word  eternity  is 
understood  in  the  proper  sense,  in  which  it  ex- 
dodes  time  (s.  20),  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  said,  with  propriety,  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated  by  God  from  eternity.    For  as  soon  as  we 
suppose  that  the  world  was  created,  we  neces- 
sarily admit  that  it  had  a  beginning;  and  if  it 
had  a  beginning,  it  exists  in  time;  and  time  ex- 
cludes eternity.  We  may  imagine,  if  we  please, 
an  eternal  series  of  created  things ;  but  such  a 
series  can  have  no  real  existence ;  for  a  series 
consisting  of  things  which  have  a  beginning 
cannot  be  without  a  beginning. 

But  the  reason  why  we  never  obtain  satisfac- 
tion, after  all  our  philosophizing,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  why  we  find  so  many  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  supposition  we  may  make  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  is  this,  that  the  whole 
tsbjectfar  transcends  our  limited  capacities.  The^ 
forms  of  time  and  space,  Avhich.8re  inherenJ  in 
eormental  constitution,  so  limit  our  mlnjs  ttiat 
^e  "cannot  conceive  of  anytliing  as  existing' 
without  theii).  Vide  s.  20, 1.  Time  takes  its 
origin  from  the  succession  of  one  thing  after 
another.  It  is  a  notion  of  finite  beings,  who  can 
think  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  in  whom, 
therefore,  one  idea  must  succeed  another ;  and 
it  not  a  quality  of  external  objects.  Vide  lo. 
Emesti  Schubert,  Diss,  de  impossibilitate  mun- 
di  etemi ;  Jenie,  174 1 .  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Yemunft.  When  Augustine  was  asked  the 
<)aestion  what  God  had  done  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  t  he  replied,  Nescio,  quod  nescio. 


The  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  God 
had  an  eternal  purpose  to  make  the  world ;  it 
does  not  teach  us  that  he  did  create  it  from  eter- 
nity; but  rather  the  contrary.  Vide  the  texts 
cited  in  Morus,  p.  72,  s.  2,  Note  1. 

II.  Respecting  Creation  from  Nothing. 

1.  The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  creation 
from  nothing,  its  philosophical  proof,  its  scrip- 
tural ground,  &c.,  have  been  already  exhibited, 
s.  4G.    It  only  remains  to  cite  the  most  import- 
ant texts  relating  to  this  subject.     But  before 
proceeding  to  do  this,  it  is  important  to  repeat 
the  remark,  that  the  Bible  makes  no  mention  of 
a  chaos,  in  the  sense  of  the  Grecian  fabulists 
and  philosophers.  Moses,  in  his  first  book,  and 
the  other  sacred  writers,  always  exhibit  the 
simple,  great  idea,  that  God  by  his  mere  will 
brought  into  existence  the  world,  which  did  not  f 
before  exist — i.  e.,  in  other  words,  that  he  cre- 
ated it  from  nothing ;  that  he  willed  that  what 
was  not  should  be,  and  it  was ;  Morus,  p.  72. 
So  Paul  says,  Heb.  xi.  3,  By  faith  in  God  (i.  e., 
his  declaration,  assurance  in  the  scriptures)  wt 
are  certain  that  the  world  (ocwvo^)  was  created 
(xarf7pri0^,  ]i3),  by  the  decree  or  will  (J^jxatt) 
of  Godi  so  that  what  we  see  {^atvofuva  and  ^- 
nofitpa,  what  appears  or  exists,)  was  made  out 
of  nothing,  (ra  fti)  ^aivofxiva.)     The  phrase  ta 
fxri  ^aivofuva  is  here  synonymous  with  ra  ovx 
ovfa,  which  occurs  in  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  f§  ovx  ovtuv.     Here  too  the 
text,  Rom.  iv.  17,  is  cited :  Abraham  trusted  in 
God  fov  ^*M7toiovi'toi  rov^  vexpovs  xai  xaXovr- 
ro  J  (creantis)  ra  /xrj  6»f  a  wj  wta.  The  phrase- 
ology in  this  text  is,  indeed,  derived  from  that 
used  to  describe  the  creation  from  nothing ;  but 
it  is  here  figuratively  applied  to  the  numerous 
posterity  of  Abraham,  which  did  not  yet  exist, 
and  of  which  there  was  no  probability;  but 
which  was  afterwards  brought  into  being.  The 
word  xaXnv  here  answers  to  the  word  mp,  Isa. 
xli.  4;  xliv.  7,  and  signifies  crcare,  produeere. 
So  Philo  says,  ra  fitj  oyfa  ixdxetsev  tli  to  dviu. 
Vide  Carpzov  on  Heb.  xi.  3.  The  doctrine  that 
God  made  the  world  from  nothing,  is  also  im- 
plied, where  it  is  said  that  he  created  the  world 
by  his  word,  his  decree,  or  by  the  breath  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.     Vide  Ps.  xxxiii. 
6,  9.     Gen.  i.  ♦»  He  spake,  and  it  was  done," 
&c.   Cf.  s.  31,  No.  5.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  iy.  11, 
nvkx-tiooi  navta,  xai  hi  a.  th  ^iXrifid  (>Jin3, 
Daniel,  viii.  4;  xi.  3,  10)  901;  tiai,  •^Thou  hast 
made  all  things,  and  they  depend  for  existence 
upon  thy  will." 

2.  Nothincr  can  be  determined  from  the  Bible 
respecting  the  particular  manner  in  which  God, 
by  his  mere  will,  created  the  world  from  no- 
thing ;  and  we  are  unable  even  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  as  we  have  nothing  ana- 
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logons  to  wmeh  we  can  compare  it.  The  New 
Testament  usually  ascribes  the  work  of  creation 
to  the  Father ;  and  God  is  called  Father,  (Tlatrip 
fto0t(av,)  80  far  as  he  is  creator  and  preserver  of 
all  things.  Theologrians  say,  Creatio  est  opus 
Dei  ad  extra,  quod  Pairi  adseritntur  appropria- 
Uvi  siveierminative,  Moms,  p.  73,  note  1. 

But  creation  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Son,  or  to 
the  Aoyof  (vide  s.  38, 1.  2) ;  as  John,  i.  3,  Udrra 
d»'  avfov  (Aoyov,  TSr.  1, 2)  iyivito,  x.  f .  X. ;  and 
again,  in  ver.  10,  6  x6(Sfu>f  de'  avfov  iyiveto.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  passage  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  the  world  and  created  things. 
The  particle  6la  with  the  genitive  frequently,  in- 
deed, denotes  merely  the  causa  instrumentalis ; 
(so  Luke,  i.  70;)  but  it  also  denotes  the  causa 
^ffkiens;  as  Rom.  i.  5,  and  1  Cor.  i.  9,  (^6$,  Bi 
o{  ixxrfifjtt,)  and  Hebrews,  ii.  10,  (Beof  di'  o^ 
ta  ftdyfa.)  That  it  is  used  in  this  sense  here 
may  be  shewn  from  the  analogy  of  other  pas- 
f  sages— e.  g..  Col.  i.  15—17,  and  Heb.  ii.,  where 
I  it  is  expressly  said  that  everything  in  the  uni- 
'  verse  was  created  by  the  Son.  Cf.  the  texts 
cited  in  s.  38.  But  some  theologians  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  all  these  passages  as  figu- 
rative, and  as  exhibiting  a  mere  personification 
of  the  divine  understanding,  and  of  its  plan  exe- 
cuted in  the  creation ;  somewhat  as  Wisdom  is 
said  in  Prov.  viii.  to  have  assisted  God  in  the 
creation,  and  to  have  been  the  instrument  by 
which  he  made  the  world.  Vide  s.  37,  and  s. 
41,  II.  This  interpretation  is  embraced  by  those 
who  favour  the  Sabellian  theory ;  but  certainly 
it  is  not  scriptural.  The  most  just,  scriptural, 
and  at  the  same  time  simple  view,  is  perhaps 
the  following.  Since  the  New  Testament 
makes  the  Son  of  God  equal  (Ina)  with  the  Fa- 
ther, it  designs  to  teach  in  all  texts  of  this  kind 
that  he  stands  in  the  very  same  relation  to  the 
world,  and  to  all  created  objects,  as  the  Father 
does,  and  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  Father  is 
true  also  of  the  Son.  Hence  theologians  have 
the  canon.  Opera  Dei  ad  extra  (attributive)  sunt 
tribus  personis  communia  ;  intending  thereby  to 
intimate  their  equality  with  one  another.  Vide 
s.  43,  ad  finem.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
Arianism  have  often  referred,  in  behalf  of  their 
hypothesis,  to  Heb.  i.  2,  where  it  is  said,  *'  God 
appointed  his  Son  Lord  (xXrjfMpofiov)  over  all, 
6v  oZ  Koi  fov^  (uuiva;  f^toii^cv :  the  meaning  of 
which  they  suppose  to  be  summed  up,  and  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  3,  "  He  (the  Son)  upholds  all 
things  (^spov  fa  Ttdrco,)  by  his  power,  (A^juatt 
fiwofifuf.)"  The  phrase,  the  Father  created 
the  world  through  the  Son,  occurs  only  this  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  reason  Dr. 
Griesbach  advises  to  alter  the  reading,  and  to 
substitute  iiotv  xai  for  5c'  o^  xou,  Progr.  De 
mnndo  a  Deo  Patre  condito  per  Filium ;  Jens, 
27&I0    But  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for 


this  alteration ;  and,  as  theologians  have  justi 
remarked,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  phrasi 
ology  that  the  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  as  tk 
Arians  and  Subordinationists  (e.  g..  Dr.  Clark 
have  concluded.  For  the  person  through  whot 
I  accomplish  anything,  so  far  from  being  necet 
sarily  inferior  to  myself,  may  be  equal  or  eve 
greater.  I  may,  for  example,  secure  a  favour  t 
any  one  from  the  king,  through  the  influence  c 
the  minister*  Some  of  the  old  theologians  t) 
tempted  to  prove  from  Gen.  i.  2,  that  a  share  i 
creation  was  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Hoi 
Spirit,  considered  as  a  person.  But  it  is  at  leai 
doubtful  whether  in  this  text  the  person  of  th 
Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  has  n 
relation  to  this  subject.    Vide  s.  50, 1. 

3.  The  following  are  the  principal  words  an 
phrases  used  in  the  Bible  in  respect  to  the  crei 
tion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  earth. 

(a)  Kn3,  to  create,  produce.  Gen.  i.  1,  et  passin 
This  word,  however,  by  itself,  does  not  signif 
to  create /rom  nothing.  It  frequently  denote 
the  formation  of  a  thing  from  a  pre-existing  mi 
terial,  and  answers  to  xtl^np.  So  in  Gen.  : 
27,  it  is  used  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  ma 
from  the  earth ;  and  hence  to  denote  his  beioj 
born  and  begotten;  so  Ps.  civ.  30.  It  ofm 
signifies,  too,  parare,  condere,  facere,  reddert 
so  Is.  xliii.  7;  Num.  xvi.  30,  seq.  Cf.  s 
48,  I. 

(bi)  All  the  words  which  signify  in  make,  ii 
prepare,  to  form ;  as  rty,  (hence  rttrrr,  a  work^ 
created  thing,  rto/jjjua,  *pyov,)  ns\  to  form ;  p^ 
xatapti^fiv,  to  prepare,  to  arrange,  Ps.  viii.  4; 
xxxviii.  18.  The  corresponding  verb  and  the 
derivate  substantive  have  the  same  meaning  ii 
Arabic. 

(c)  All  the  words  which  relate  to  buiIding,U 
the  erecting  of  the  superstructure,  or  the  layiD| 
of  the  foundation,  -^ps  ^(jUfXtow,  to  found,  U 
establish,  is  applied,  particularly  in  poetic  Ian 
guage,  to  the  creation  of  the  earth ;  Ps.  cii.  26 
Hence  the  Hellenistic  phrase  xataSoXri  xo^imv 
John,  xvii.  21,  coll.  ver.  5,  and  Eph.  i.  4.  TKi 
Hebrews  considered  the  earth  as  being  in  tfa( 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  represented  the  hea 
vens  as  a  tent  spread  over  it,  according  to  thei 
natural  appearance;  and  to  these  popular  no 
tions  the  sacred  writers  everywhere  conform 
and  80  because  the  earth  is  firm,  and  undeviatin; 
in  its  course,  they  represented  it  as  establishe 
upon  pillars ;  Ps.  civ.  5.  nw,  to  build,  &c. ;  bu 
it  also  signifies  to  propagate  the  race,  to  acquit 
posterity.  Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  hence  ]2,  son,  (the  builde 
of  the  family.) 

(rf)  The  words  which  signify  to  say,  speak 
call,  (call  forth,)  command;  as,  "vont,  rr\^,  respec 
ing  which,  cf.  No.  I.  These  are  the  word 
more  commonly  employed  to  designate  creatio 
from  nothing. 
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SECTION  XLVra, 

Wt  WORK  or  ClULATIOir  TworoLD;  DirriRKNT 
CLASSES  OF  CRIATURES;  OUR  KNOWLKDOl  Of 
THBM  ;  END  OF  GOD  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
WORLD  ;   THE  BEST  WORLD. 

L  TU  Work  of  Creation  twofold. 

Creation  is  divided  into  prima  or  immtdiata^ 
ad  aeeunda  or  mediaia.  The  immediate  creation 
k  that  which  took  place  when  God  first  gaye 
oistence  to  all  this  variety  of  things,  when  be- 
fae  there  was  nothing.  The  mediate  creation  is 
iit  which  is  seen  since  the  original  creation  was 
Mfflpleted,  in  the  production  of  plants,  the  ge- 
Mntion  of  animate  creatures,  and  the  whole  na- 
iDil  propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of  beings. 
Cod  works,  since  the  creation  is  completed,  not 
■Dmediately,  but  generally,  by  means  of  the 
t^  powers  of  nature  which  he  himself  has  bestowed 
iri  ^  regulated.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of 
God^s  having  ftfl  the  world  to  the  powers  of  no- 
fcre.  But  such  phraseology  should  be  carefully 
mnded  in  religious  instruction.  It  seems  to 
move  God  to  a  distance  from  us,  and  very  na- 
Imlly  suggests  the  idea  that  he  has  given  up 
Ihe  world,  and  concerns  himself  no  more  about 
ki  More  injury  is  done  by  such  expressions, 
cipecially  in  an  age  that  forgets  God,  than  is 
Iter  supposed.  Instead  of  such  language  it 
Would  be  better,  therefore,  to  say,  God  works  by 
means  of  nature^  or,  by  means  of  the  powers  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  nature^  or  vnth  which  he  has 
Jmrndshed  his  creatures.  Even  Moses  says  ex- 
fnssly.  Gen.  i.  22,  28,  that  God  gave  his  crea- 
Ines  the  ability  to  preserve  and  propagate  their 
own  kind.  Still,  however,  all  creatures,  both 
aaimate  and  inanimate,  which  are  thus  mediately 
produced,  are  called,  with  perfect  truth,  erear 
hres  cf  God,  considering  that  God  first  esta- 
Uished  and  upholds  this  natural  constitution  by 
■eans  of  which  they  come  into  being.  Vide 
Job,  X.  8 ;  xxxiii.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  13 — 16.  The 
word  ira  and  the  derivative  noun  are  used  in 
Ml  of  these  senses ;  in  the  first,  that  of  imme- 
diate creation.  Gen.  i.  1,  27;  ii.  2,  seq. ;  Is.  xlv. 
18;  Ps.  cxlviii.  5;  in  the  second,  that  of  me- 
dkte  creation,  Psalm  civ.  30,  **They  (men)  are 
created*^ — i.  e.,  bom*  Hence  Kna  and  iS  are 
interchanged  as  synonymous :  as,  tnsj  or*  popu- 
kts  ereandus^  Psalm  cii.  19 ;  and  nSij  or,  populus 
naseendus^  Psalm  xxii.  32.  Hence  to  create^ 
signifies  metaphorically,  in  the  scriptures,  to  rC" 
new^  to  founds  to  be  the  author  of  anything ;  Is. 
zlviii.  7 ;  Ps.  li.  12.  The  same  is  true  ofxtl^nv 
and  xtl/ii^t  Eph.  ii.  10,  15;  iii.  9 ;  and  also  of 
the  Latin  ereare ;  as,  **  Romulus  creator  urbis,^^ 
»*  Terra  crbavit  genus  humanum,"**  Lucretius. 
Creare  regem^  magistratum,  &c. 

Every  good,  therefore,  which  we  derive  from 
any  of  the  creatures  of  God,  is  trulj  a  gift  and 
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favour  of  God  himself,  who  gave  to  his  creatuies 
all  their  various  powers  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  useful  to  others.  Cf.  Hos.  ii.  21, 
seq.;  Matt.  vi.  25,  seq.;  Acts,  xvii.  25,  seq. 
Consequently  we  are  under  obligation  to  be 
thankful  to  God  himself  for  these  advantages, 
which  we  derive  from  his  creatures.  Vide 
Psalm  civ.  1,  seq.,  and  other  texts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

n.  Different  Classes  of  Creatures. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  so  vast,  and  compre- 
hends such  an  innumerable  Aos/,  (to  uso  a  scrip- 
tural term,)  that  we  are  able  to  survey  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  at  once,  and  are  wholly 
inadequate  suitably  to  estimate  the  perfection, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  What, 
then,  we  cannot  survey  at  once,  we  must  exa- 
mine in  separate  portions,  and  by  this  partition 
we  may  relieve  the  weakness  of  our  under- 
standing; and  this  course  is  both  reasonable  in 
itself  and  according  to  the  example  of  scripture. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  divided  the  universe 
into  heaven^  earthy  and  sea^  (s.  45,)  which  are 
properly  styled  the  provinces  (ncpo)  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  author  of  Psalm  ciii. ; 
and  this  is  the  division  according  to  which  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophets  always  proceed  in  the 
classification  of  the  works  of  God.  Vide 
Psalm  civ.,  cxlviii.  The  former  of  these 
Psalms  is  an  admirable  ode  on  the  creation  and 
the  wise  constitution  of  the  world.  The  various 
objects  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
waters,  are  there  mentioned  in  their  natural 
order;  their  dependence  on  God  is  shewn,  and 
their  uses,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  described.  The  sublime  descriptions 
in  Job,  xxxvi.  and  xli.,  may  be  cited  in  this 
connexion.     Cf.  Ps.  cxlv.  cxlvii. 

The  Bible  always  gives  the  preference  to  ani- 
mate creatures  (creatures  who  have  breath  i  in 
whom  is  the  breath  of  life,  as  Moses  says)  over 
the  inanimate  creation.  It  justly  considers 
them  as  the  more  noble,  exalted,  and  perfect 
work  of  God ;  and  it  assigpfis  to  man  a  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  creatures  which  belong  to  the 
earth.  Vide  Gen.  i.  26,  seq.,  and  Ps.  viii., 
which  treat  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  his 
superiority  to  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  es- 
pecially ver.  4 — 9.  This  passage  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  comment  upon  Gen.  i.  26,  seq. 
There  it  is  said  that  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  and  placed  him  over  the  rest  of  the 
creation.  This  pre-eminence  consists  in  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  nature,  and  the  freedom  of  will 
which  man  alone  possesses  among  all  the  crea- 
tures by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Respecting  the  division  of  creatures  into 
visible  (corporeal)  and  invisible,  (immaterial, 
spiritual,)  which  occurs.  Col.  i.  16>  vld«  «.  4^^ 
ad  finem.    Angtk  and  1^«  Kuman  loul  \i^^Xk% 
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to  the  (lecond  class ;  bat  the  whok  man  belongrs 
alike  to  the  corporeal  and  spiritaal  kingdom. 

III.  T%e  Knowledge  of  the  Works  of  God. 

The  ancients  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  science.  They  remained  con- 
tented for  the  most  part  with  the  first  impres- 
sions which  were  made  upon  their  senses,  with- 
ont  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  na- 
ture of  the  objects  around  them.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  any  very  thorough  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  natural  science  in 
the  writings  of  a  nation  in  so  early  a  stage  of 
improvement  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  were. 
They  were  wholly  incapable  of  a  high  degree 
of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  And  although 
some  have  thought  they  discovered  it  in  the 
geogony  of  Moses,  they  have  done  so  only  by 
ascribing  their  own  thoughts  to  his  words,  and 
embodying  their  own  information  in  his  account. 
The  ancient  hearers  and  readers  of  this  history 
'  had  no  taste  for  all  this,  and  would  not  have 
understood  it. 

The  more  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  es- 
pecially tlie  Greeks,  and  their  disciples  the  Ro- 
mans, advanced  indeed  much  beyond  the  He- 
brews in  natural  science.  But  they  too  were 
destitute  of  the  requisite  instruments  and  helps, 
and  often  trusted  more  to  reasoning  h  priori 
than  to  experiment;  and  consequently  their 
knowledge  of  nature,  as  a  whole,  bears  no  com- 
parison with  ours,  though  in  particular  depart- 
ments they  did  much,  considering  the  age  in 
which  they  lived ;  as  appears  from  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Pliny,  Seneca,  and  others.  More  considerable 
advances,  however,  have  been  made  by  Euro- 
peans in  modern  times,  especially  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  mi- 
croscope, and  other  newly  invented  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  by  which  the  secrets  of  nature 
have  been  disclosed. 

Wo  have  made  these  observations  upon  the 
study  of  nature  in  this  place,  not  only  because 
this  study,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  correct 
natural  science,  contribute  greatly  to  intellectual 
improvement,  and  in  many  respects  to  the  en- 
nobling of  man,  but  especially  because  they 
stand  in  intimate  connexion  with  religion.  On 
these  accounts  it  must  appear  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  man  of  education,  and  especially  of  the 
religious  teacher,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
natural  science,  and  also  to  give  instruction  to 
the  common  people  and  the  young  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  they  are  capable  of  learning — 
always  employing  it,  however,  for  religious 
purposes.  This  knowledge  can  and  should  be 
used — 

1.  As  a  very  easy  and  practical  means  of  at- 

tain'ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 

attributes  of  God,  and  as  well  adapted  lo  pro- 


mote a  disposition  and  conduct  corresponding  1 
such  knowledge,  vide  s.  15,  I.,  where  son 
physico-theological  works  are  mentioned ;  alsc 
Moras,  p.  74,  s.  4,  5. 

3.  As  a  preventive  of  superstition,  and  a  n 
medy  for  its  evil  consequences.  The  sopersti 
tious  are  those  who  believe  things  to  be  rca/,o 
whose  reaUty  they  have  no  evidence,  and  wb 
expect  things  will  come  to  pass  without  th 
least  reason  for  so  doing.  This  is  their  peci 
liar  infirmity ;  and  the  only  suitable  remedy  it 
for  them  to  learn  to  judge  correctly  respectin 
the  reality  of  things;  to  observe  closely  an 
examine  properly  the  evidence  of  what  they  b< 
lieve,  and  then  to  believe  only  so  far  as  the 
observation  and  evidence  will  warrant.  T\ 
superstitious  easily  believe  that  an  event  » 
complished  by  natural  means  is  accomplishc 
by  direct  supernatural  agency,  and  thus  alio' 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  tricks  and  artifice 
These  false  views  cannot  be  proved  to  them  1 
be  groundless  in  any  way  so  clearly  and  effe 
tuaily  as  by  giving  them  a  thorough  knowled^ 
of  nature ;  since  by  this  we  can  shew  them  th; 
an  event  which  they  had  regarded  as  supern; 
tural  was  entirely  in  the  usual  course.  Th 
will  have  more  influence  than  all  the  law 
which  could  be  enacted  against  supers! itioi 
practices,  magic,  and  fortune-telling,  and  moi 
than  all  the  punishments  which  could  be  infiic 
ed  upon  magicians  and  fortune-tellers.  The  be 
laws  and  regulations  of  this  kind  are  of  litt 
use,  if  the  first  source  of  such  superstitious  n 
tions  cannot  be  discovered  and  removed  b 
proper  instruction.  This  is  the  reason  wli 
even  the  wise  regulations  of  Moses  upon  th 
subject  were  ineffectual  among  the  Israelites. 

Natural  science  ought,  therefore,  by  no  meai 
to  be  neglected  in  the  instruction  of  the  commc 
people  and  of  the  young;  since  it  contributes  e 
much  to  mental  and  moral  improvement,  to  g 
nuine  religion,  and  to  the  whole  happiness  c 
man.  Cicero  has  an  excellent  remark  upon  th 
subject:  Omnium  rerum  naturd  eognitd  levami 
superstitionCy — non  eonturbamur  igfwratitme  r 
rum,  e  qua  ipsa  horrihilea  sape  exist unt  form 
dines ;  denique  etiam  morati  melius  erimus,  E 
Fin.  i.  19.  Bayle^s  work  on  comets  should  t 
read,  as  a  thorough  antidote  to  superstitioi 
Cf.  Wiegleb,  Naturlicho  Magie,  continued  b 
Rosenthal,  which  explains  by  natural  cause 
many  things  considered  by  the  common  peopi 
as  supernatural. 

In  giving  this  instruction  in  natural  sciem 
which  has  now  been  recommended,  the  religioi 
teacher  must  carefully  avoid  all  learned  specul; 
tions  and  hypotheses,  and  introduce  only  th: 
which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  least  in 
proved  understanding.  He  must  not  come  fo 
ward  in  the  character  of  a  naturalist,  for  tl 
purpose  of  merely  instructing  his  people  i 
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fiatonl  science.    This  is  not  his  calling.    He 
most  give  this  instruction  only  as  a  means  of 
inspiring  his  people  with  reverence  for  God,  of 
promoting  their  piety  towards  him  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  of  making  them  more  happy 
and  contented  in  their  condition.    He  should 
exhibit  it  in  connexion  with  the  positive  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  no  tendency  to  produce  doubts  and  scepti- 
cism with  regard  to  our  holy  religion.     Cf. 
Flatt*s  Magazin,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  offentlicher 
Religionsvortrage  an  erwachsene  Christen,  St. 
L  Num.  7,  and  St.  v.  Num.  3. 

lY.  EndofGodinthe  Creation, 

The  scriptures  declare  expressly,  that  every- 
diing  which  God  has  made  is  good — i.  e.,  ac- 
eomplishes  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  he 
made  it.  Moses  represents  God  as  testifying 
his  pleasure  in  all  that  he  had  done,  when  the 
ereation  was  completed.  Gen.  i.  31.  The  truth 
of  the  principle,  that  God  has  given  to  all  his 
creatures  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  evident  both  from  his  wisdom  and 
his  goodness.  Vide  s.  24,  28.  Either  our 
former  theory  respecting  these  attributes  is 
vntme,  (quod  non  potest  esse,)  or  this  principle 
tttroe.  Acting  under  the  guidance  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  under  the  impulse  of  infinite  good- 
ness, God  could  not  but  choose  what  is  best. 

Upon  this  principle  rests  the  doctrine  of  the 
kit  worldj  or  optimism^  which  is  found  even  in 
Plato,  the  stoics,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
According  to  Seneca,  (Ep.  65,)  Plato  said, 
Ikus  mundum  fecit  quam  optimum  potuil.  In 
modem  tiroes,  this  doctrine  has  found  a  decided 
advocate  in  Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicee,  th.  i. 
cap.  8.  A\'olf,  in  his  Metaphysik^  and  others 
after  him,  have  more  fully  developed  it.  If  we 
presuppose  that  God  could  have  conceived  of 
many  worlds  as  possible,  the  present  world, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  others,  and  to  which 
therefore  he  gave  existence,  must  be  the  best. 
If  not,  then  God  might  prefer  the  worse  and 
less  perfect  to  the  best  and  most  perfect ;  which 
would  bespeak  an  imperfection  both  of  intelli- 
gence and  will.  When  God  created  the  world, 
he  foresaw,  most  clearly  and  infallibly,  all  his 
creatures — their  nature,  actions,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  system.  He  must  also 
he  supposed  to  have  had  the  best  end  in  view 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  apply  the  best  means  for  the  attainment 
of  it;  s.  24,  29.  Moreover,  his  power  is  so 
unlimited  that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
giving  the  world  a  different  constitution  from 
that  which  it  now  has ;  or,  which  is  same  thing, 
from  creating  a  diflerent  world  from  that  which 
now  exists.  Now  since  he  has  created  the  pre- 
lent  world,  it  follows  that  no  other  world  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  2AiainmeDt  of  the  divine 


purposes  as  this.  We  are,  indeed,  unacquaint* 
ed  with  his  designs,  or  with  the  final  cause  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  God,  doubtless,  had 
many  ends  in  view,  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
of  which  we  do  not  even  think.  Vide  Moms, 
p.  75,  s.  6.  So  far,  however,  as  we  consider 
the  designs  of  God  in  respect  to  his  creature8« 
(and  in  this  respect  alone  can  we  consider 
them,)  it  was  his  object  to  give  them  indivi- 
dually that  degree  of  perfection  and  of  well- 
being  of  which  they  might  be  susceptible. 
This  what  is  meant  in  the  Bible,  when  it  is  said. 
He  created  everything/or  his  own  glory,  (rather, 
glorification,')  in  reference  to  us  rational  beings, 
who  are  to  learn  his  majesty  and  his  glorious 
perfections  from  the  works  of  his  hand.  This 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  in  order  to  make  a 
wise  use  of  the  world.  The  theolodcal  doc- 
trine,  that  God  had  his  own  glory  as  his  highest 
object  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  thus 
explained,  is  just  and  scriptural.  Cf.  s.  24, 1; 
s.  18, 1.  Note. 

Now  if  optimism  be  thus  defined,  and  if  the 
supposition  that  many  worlds  were  possible  is 
admitted,  it  is  a  true  doctrine.  When,  however, 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf  maintained  that  the  best 
world  could  not  exist  without  imperfection,  evil, 
and  sin,  (which  will  be  farther  considered  in 
the  articles  on  Providence  and  the  Apostasy,) 
the  theologians  of  that  age  were  unable  to  re- 
concile it  with  their  common  theories  and  modes 
of  expression,  and  supposed  that  by  this  doc- 
trine God  was  made  the  author  of  sin.  This 
was  the  case  with  Buddeus,  Lange,  Weismann, 
and  others.  Vide  Baumeister,  Historia  doc- 
trinae  recentius  controversae  de  mundo  optimo; 
Gorlit.  1741. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  sets  aside  the  theory 
of  optimism  as  incapable  of  proof,  and  resting 
upon  arbitrary  notions  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God.  Kanfs  objections  against  this  doc- 
trine, or  rather,  against  the  abuse  of  it,  may  be 
found  in  his  Kritik  der  Urthcilskraft ;  Berlin, 
1790,  8vo;  and  in  Rehberg,  Verhaltniss  der 
Metaphysik  znr  Religion,  Abschn.  5,  G.  [Cf. 
Hahn,  s.  60,  Anmerk.  4,  5.  Bretschneider,  b. 
i.  s.  584.] 

SECTION  XLIX. 

or  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION, 
ITS  OBJECT,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  HTP0THKSK8 
ADOPTED  TO   EXPLAIN   IT. 

I.  Object  of  this  Narration  j  and  whence  it  was 

derived.  .^ 

These  points  must  be  determined  before  we 
can  attain  a  position  from  which  we  can  survey 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings.     Moses 
wrote  primarily  for  his  otcn  iMil\on^\\v^A%TM^- 
ites.    And  the  swieoX  n?«^  \o  ^e^«t^sivoa  ^\iaX 
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end  he  had  in  view  in  writing  this  narrative,  i$ 
to  consider  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  and  these  are  best 
learned  from  his  own  books. 

1.  One  principal  object  which  Moses  had  in 
Tiew  in  this  account,  was  to  shew  thai  the  God 
whom  the  Israelites  worshipped  was  the  being 
from  whom  all  things  derived  their  existence^  and 
that,  consequently,  their  national  God  was  the 
God  and  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  and  not  a 
being  of  so  limited  a  nature  as  the  national  dei- 
ties at  that  time  were  usually  imagined.  The 
Israelites  had  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the 
polytheism  then  prevalent.  Even  many  among 
them,  who  worshipped  Jehovah  as  their  national 
God,  still  considered  the  heathen  idols  as  dei- 
ties having  rule  over  other  nations  and  coun- 
tries. And  so  they  frequently  regrarded  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  their  own  nation  only,  and  their 
own  land ;  and  not  of  the  whole  earth,  or  world. 
Vide  8.  16.  And  as  they  had  seen  image-wor- 
ship in  Egypt,  they  frequently  worshipped  their 
own  God  under  various  forms — e.  g.  that  of  a 
golden  calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  This  tendency  among 
the  Jews  gave  rise  to  those  severe  laws  which 
Moses  enacted  against  image  and  idol  worship, 
Ex.'XX.  4;  Deut.  iv.  15 — 17.  Many  of  the  Is- 
raelites worshipped  the  stars.  Vide  the  texts 
above  cited. 

Now  this  history  of  the  creation  clearly  shews 
that  the  God  whom  the  Israelites  worshipped  is 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  universe; 
that  the  firmament  and  the  stars,  as  well  as  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  are  his  work,  and  his 
alone;  that  there  are  not  many  gods,  but  one 
only,  the  author  of  all  things  ;  that  these  things 
were  created  by  God  for  the  good,  advantage, 
and  service  of  man,  and  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  him,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  is 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  lord  and  ruler  of  the 
earth,  and  of  all  the  inferior  creatures  that  in- 
habit it. 

Such  a  history  was  the  more  necessary,  from 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  ancient  books  of  le- 
gislation and  religion  began  with  cosmogonies. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  books  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  Greeks,  &c.  The  same  might  therefore 
have  been  expected  from  Moses  by  his  country- 
men, especially  as  many  of  the  cosmogonies  of 
other  nations  were  false,  and  needed  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

2.  Moses  intended,  also,  by  this  account,  to 
confirm,  impress,  and  solemnize  many  of  his 
positive  institutions  and  laws.  Thus  what  he 
says,  in  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day,  (ver.  14,)  respecting  the  use  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  was  designed  to 
recommend  the  custom  which  he  had  instituted 
among  the  Israelites  of  reckoning  time,  and  ob- 
9erving  feasts  and  public  solemnities,  according 
io  mooaa  and  lunar  years.  And  thus,  especlaUy 


in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  tevenlh  dajf 
(ii.  2, 3),  on  which  God  rested  when  hislaboon 
were  done,  he  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath.  This  becomes  still 
more  evident  on  a  comparison  of  these  verMS 
with  Ex.  XX.  8 — 1 1 ;  for  it  is  there  expressly 
said  respecting  the  Mosaic  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  "  that  no  labour  should  be  done  in  it, 
because  God  laboured  only  six  days,  as  it  were, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  God 
consecrated  (t^)  the  seventh  day,  and  appoint- 
ed it  for  a  festival  (vic^^.r)."  In  what  way, 
now,  could  this  solemn  festival  of  the  Jewish 
nation  have  received  a  higher  sanction  and  inte- 
rest, than  from  such  a  consideration  as  this  I  The 
Sabbath  was  thus  consecrated  as  a  solemn  festi- 
val in  remembrance  of  the  creation,  and  in  it  the 
Jews  were  required  to  rest  from  their  labour  in 
honour  of  God,  their  creator  and  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  to  employ  th.is  rest  in  religious  me- 
ditation, and  in  celebrating  his  perfections. 
Hence  the  Hebrew  psalms  intended  for  the  Sab- 
bath day  were  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  his 
greatness,  as  manifested  in  his  works — e.  g., 
Ps.  xcii.  1,  seq.  This  reference  of  Moses  to 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  what  he  says 
of  the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day  in  his 
history  of  the  creation,  is  so  evident,  that  it  was 
perceived  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers 
— e.  g.,  Philoponus,  in  the  sixth  century,  in  hii 
Hexasmer,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

Eichhorn,  in  his  "  Urgeschichte,"  has  endea- 
voured, very  ingeniously,  to  carry  out  this  idei 
respecting  the  object  for  which  Moses  wrote. 
Vide  Repertor.  fur  bibl.  Lit.  th.  iv.  s.  129 — 172; 
Leipzig,  1779;  and,  Eichhorn's  Urgeschichte, 
herausgegeben  mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkuo- 
gen,  von  Dr.  Joh.  Phil.  Gabler,  1  th.  Altorf  und 
Nurenberg,  1790,  8vo,  and  Ite  Abth.  des  2n  th., 
at  the  same  place,  1791.  Cf.  Gabler,  Neuer 
Versuch  iiber  die  Mosaische  Schopfungsgcs- 
chichte  aus  der  hohern  Kritik;  Altorf,  1795, 
8vo ;  and,  Vater,  in  his  •«  Commentar  zu  dem 
Pentateuch,*'  th.  iii.  Eichhorn,  however,  main- 
tains that  Moses  fabricated  this  whole  history 
of  the  creation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing some  truth,  or  of  sanctioning  some  of 
his  religious  institutions.  But  this  opinion 
cannot  be  proved,  and  only  involves  us  in  new 
difficulties.  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  this 
history  as  a  fabrication  of  Moses  himself,  be- 
cause he  is  not  known  in  any  other  case  to  have 
invented  fables  to  recommend  his  most  import- 
ant laws  and  institutions.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  found  this  history  previously  ex- 
isting, and  applied  it  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
institutions.  That  such  was  the  case  cannot, 
however,  be  proved,  as  he  himself  is  silent  upon 
the  subject.  Such  mi^ht  have  been  the  case; 
and  the  supposition  detracts  nothing  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis.    This  opinion 
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wu  maintained  long^  aince  by  AatrOc  in  his 
**  Conjectures  sor  les  memoires  originaux  dont 
il  paroit  que  Moses  s^est  senri  pour  composer  le 
iifie  de  la  Gendse,**  (Bruxelles,  1753,  8to,)  and 
by  Jerusalem,  in  his  **  Briefe  ueber  die  Mosa- 
ische  Schrift  and  Philosophie,'^  (Braunschw. 
1762,  8to;)  who  endeaToured  to  shew,  that 
Moses,  in  his  first  book,  made  use  of  ancient 
narratires  orally  transmitted,  and  of  written  me- 
morials, derived  in  part  from  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  desigrn,  then,  of  Moses,  (as  the 
following  chapters  of  his  first  book  shew,)  was 
to  preserve  in  Genesis  such  venerable  remnants 
of  antiquity  as  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
patriarchal  age.  Now  if  it  is  apparent,  as  even 
Eichhom  allows,  that  Moses  made  use  of  such 
fngments  in  the  composition  of  the  second  and 
third  chapters,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should 
be  Bupposed  to  have  fabricated  the  whole  narra- 
tiTe  in  the  first  chapter.  Besides,  it  is  common 
for  the  ancient  traditions  and  religious  memo- 
rials of  a  nation  to  begin  with  cosmogonies. 
And  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  ancient  ac- 
count of  the  creation  had  been  transmitted, 
which  Moses  either  inserted  as  he  found  it,  or 
remodelled  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  hypothesis  and  ingenious  con- 
jecture. 

The  number  teven  has  been  a  sacred  number 
in  all  the  East  from  the  earliest  times.  Here, 
nj  some,  is  the  ground  of  the  representation 
that  the  creation  lasted  to  the  seventh  day. 
Bat  how  can  this  be  proved  1  With  as  much 
reason  one  might  reverse  the  statement,  and 
laj,  this  account  of  the  creation,  which  was 
widely  circulated  in  the  ages  before  and  after 
the  deluge,  was  the  reason  why  the  number 
seven  was  adopted  as  the  sacred  number.  And 
no  one  is  able  to  disprove  this.  Such  hypothe- 
ses never  lead  to  a  certain  result. 

As  respects  the  Sabbath,  it  was  not  first  in- 
stituted by  Moses,  but  was  an  ancient  usage,  as 
Miehaelis  has  shewn  in  his  ^^Mosaisches  Recht,*' 
and  others  after  him,  with  much  reason.  Moses, 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  enact  new  laws 
for  the  observance  of  this  ancient  institution. 
Eichhom,  indeed,  considers  this  opinion  un- 
ibonded,  though  without  sufficient  reason.  For 
we  find  this  day  hallowed  as  a  day  of  rest  among 
the  Israelites,  even  before  the  legislation  of  Moses 
commenced.  Vide  Ex.  xvi.  23.  The  Sabbath 
is  there  called  a  day  of  holy  rest  in  honour  of 
Jehovah.  Cf.  J.  W.  Rau,  Progr.  de  fictione 
Mosaica,  false  adserta;  Erlang.  1779.  Beck, 
De  fontibus  sententianim  de  creatione ;  Lipse, 
1783,  4to.  Panlus,  Abhandlung  ueber  die  An- 
lage  und  den  Zweck  des  ersten  und  zweyten 
Fngments  der  §.ltesten  Mosaischen  Menschen- 
Kssehiehte,  in  his  Neu.  Reper.  fur  bibl.  und 
morgendl&nd.  Lit  th.  ii.  Num.  5;  Jena,  1790, 
8vo.    He  eontideis  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 


as  an  ancient  Sabbath-hymn,  which  owes  its 
whole  form  and  structure  to  the  division  of  time 
into  six  days  for  labour,  and  a  day  of  rest. 

II.  Coruequeneea  from  these  General  Remorkt. 

If  the  remarks  made  in  No.  I.  are  true,  the 
following  rules  and  principles  must  be  adopted 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion : — 

I.  Moses  did  not  write  as  a  naturalist  or  phi- 
losopher, intending  to  make  his  account  the  basis 
of  a  scientific  physiology.  Vide  Morus,  p.  73, 
s.  3,  Num.  2.  He  did  not  design  to  shew,  as  a 
naturalist  would  have  done,  the  manner  in  which 
particular  things  were  created.  The  opinion  was 
formerly  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
Jews,  that  the  Bible  was  a  general  rppository  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  morality,  or  at  least  that  it 
contained  the  first  germ  of  all  the  sciences ;  and 
as  improvements  were  gradually  made  in  natural 
science,  they  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  from  the  general  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  scriptural  language,  often  with 
great  appearance  of  truth.  But  in  this  attempt 
the  true  object  of  the  Bible  was  overlooked; 
which  was  the  reason,  also,  that  allegorical  in- 
terpretation found  so  much  approbation  for- 
merly. 

The  writings  of  Homer  met  with  the  same 
fate  among  the  Greeks  which  those  of  Moses 
have  experienced  among  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Everybody  forced  his  own  system  upon 
these  writingrg,  and  found  it  confirmed  by  them, 
without  ever  thinking  that  learned  sciences  did 
not  exist  at  so  early  an  age  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  common  people 
of  any  age.  They  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  writers  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted, nor  could  they  have  been  understood  by 
their  contemporaries. 

Tho  whole  representation  which  Moses  has 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  worid  is  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  such  as  doubtless  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  those  who  lived  in  that  infant  age 
of  the  world,  and  is  still  so  to  men  in  common 
life.  The  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the 
views  and  wants  of  men  at  large — the  more  he 
is  able  to  place  himself  in  their  condition,  the 
more  justly  will  he  be  able  to  explain  this  pas- 
sage, and  the  more  fully  will  he  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  author.  In  the  Bible,  God  speaks 
with  men  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  not  in  a 
language  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  most  of  them,  as-the  learned  would  fain  make 
it  to  be.  Well,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  that  the  learned  were  not  consulted 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  should 
be  written ! 

When  the  study  of  nature  became  tcv^i^  ^^a 
valent  in  the  Be^eii\eeii>!lDL  ceik\nr)^Sx^^3a^«c^ 
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oommon  among  Christian  interpreters,  who  at 
that  time  adopted  the  principle  before  stated, 
either  to  derive  their  systems  of  physiology  from 
the  writings  of  Moses,  or  to  force  them  upon 
him.  The  first  fault  was  committed,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  by  the  otherwise  very 
deserving  Joh.  Amos  Comenius,  in  his  *'  Synopsi 
physices  ad  lumen  divinum  reformatie."  He 
had  many  followers.  The  latter  fault  was  first 
committed  by  some  adherents  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  They  believed  that  they  found 
many  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes 
very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
Des  Cartes  himself  appeared  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion. Vide,  e.  g.,  Joh.  Amerpoel  (Cartesius 
Mosaizans),  Beaufort,  Rambert,  and  others. 

The  same  was  done  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  still  more  modern  times.  There  have 
always  been  some  who  have  believed  that  they 
found  the  various  philosophical  systems  of  New- 
ton, Wolf,  Buflfon,  and  Bergmann  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  or  at  least  that  they  could  reconcile 
these  philosophers  with  him.  But  Moses  will 
as  little  confirm  the  theories  of  one  philosopher 
as  he  will  contradict  those  of  another.  All  the 
attempts  made  by  different  philosophers  to  an- 
swer objections  to  their  own  theory  drawn  from 
the  Mosaic  g^ogony,  or  to  draw  arguments  from 
it  to  confute  the  theories  of  others,  are  labour 
thrown  away.  Cf.  Silberschlag,  Geogonie,  odor, 
Erklarung  der  Mosaischen  ErderschafTung  nach 
physikalischcn  und  mathcmatischen  Grundsat- 
zen,  3  thle;  Berlin,  1780 — 83,  a  work  which 
contains  much  of  the  sort  above  mentioned.  Cf. 
the  "Ncue  Theorie  der  Erde,"  by  the  same 
author,  containing  many  very  good  scientific 
observations,  but  also  many  rash  and  untenable 
positions.  Vide  also,  De  Luc,  Lcttres  phy- 
siques et  morales  sur  Thistoire  dc  la  terre  et  de 
Thomme,  ii  la  Haye,  6  torn.  1779, 8vo.  Dr.  Ro- 
senmuller,  Antiquiss.  telluris  Historia ;  Ulma^, 
1776,  8vo,  is  very  useful  as  a  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  opinions,  &c. 

2.  In  this  description  of  the  creation  regard  is 
shewn  to  the  comprehension  of  common  men, 
especially  of  men  in  that  early  age ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  as  remarked  before,  that  it  may 
have  been  composed  by  Moses  from  ancient 
written  records. 

The  general  subject  of  this  passage  is  indi- 
cated in  ver.  1.  This  is  then  enlarged  upon  in 
the  following  verses,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  scientific  men,  but  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  acre  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  of  common  men  in  vJ\  ages.  This  amplifi- 
cation is  entirely  simple  and  popular ;  and  when 
the  work  of  creation  is  here  represented  as  a  six- 
days^  workj  it  is  to  be  considered  as  fi picture,  in 
which  God  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who 
aecompVishea^yvh^i  he  undertakes  only  by  piece- 
joeal,  and  on  each  saccessive  day  lays  out  and 


performs  a  separate  portion  of  his  business.  By 
such  a  representation  the  notion  of  the  creation 
is  made  easy  to  every  mind ;  and  common  pec^ 
pie,  seeing  it  so  distinctly  portrayed,  can  form 
some  clear  conceptions  concerning  it,  and  read 
or  hear  the  account  of  it  with  interesL 

Many  modern  writers  (e.  g.,  Paulus)  are  of 
opinion  that  Moses,  or  the  author  of  this  history, 
whoever  he  may  be,  designed  this  description 
merely  as  a  philosopheme  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  creation  might  have  taken  place, 
not  intending  that  it  should  be  understood  as 
literal  facL  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
find  many  difficulties  in  the  whole  narration  con- 
sidered as  literally  true.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, do  not  justify  us  in  affirming  that  Moses 
did  not  design  to  represent  these  events  as  ac- 
tually taking  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly 
appears  from  many  other  texts 'in  his  writings 
that  he  did  intend  to  relate  these  events  as  literal 
facts.  He  himself  elsewhere  alludes  to  the 
creation,  as  Morus  justly  remarks,  (p.  73,  s.  3, 
n.  2,)  as  to  res  in  facto  poiiiaj  as  Kx.  xx.  11 ; 
xxxi.  17. 

This  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  teaches  as 
the  three  following  truths:  (a)  that  the  world 
began  to  exist,  and  that  God  was  its  author, 
(Gen.  i.  1 ;)  and  that  the  world  therefore  is  not 
eternal,  and  God  is  wholly  distinct  from'  the 
world,  (h)  That  the  constitution,  connexion, 
and  final  destination  of  all  existing  things  are 
from  God  alone,  ver.  2,  seq.  (c)  That  the  uni- 
verse, and  especially  our  earth,  was  not  brought 
at  once  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator  into  the  foria 
and  state  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  but  yet  withia 
a  moderately  short  time. 

Herder^s  **  Aelteste  Urkunde  des  Menschen- 
geschlcchts"  contains  many  very  valuable  re- 
marks which  may  assist  one  in  placing  this  his- 
tory in  its  proper  light.  His  statements,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical, 
and  built  in  a  great  measure  upon  hypothesis. 
Vide  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  "  Allgem. 
deutschen  Bibl.,'*  thle.  25,  30.  But  the  ''Ui^ 
geschichte**  of  Eichhorn  is  the  most  important 
work  on  this  subject.  It  was  first  published  in 
the^tRepert.  fur  bibl.  Liter.'*  th.  4;  Leipzig, 
1779 ;  and  edited  with  notes,  by  Gabler ;  Altorif, 
1790.  These  are  also  a  number  of  essays  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Paulus  and  others,  in  his  Re- 
pertorium,  Memorabilien,  and  Theological  Jour- 
nal. Cf.  Ilgon,  Urkunde  des  Jerusalem'schen 
Tempelarchivs,  and  Vater,  Commentar  uber 
den  Pentateuch. 

3.  From  this  history  of  the  creation  it  follows, 
that  our  globe,  and  the  race  of  men  that  now 
dwells  upon  it,  is  about  six  thousand  years  old. 
I  say,  ahmU  six  thousand  years.  For  Moses 
does  not  give  us  an  exact  chronology,  and  time 
cannot  be  reckoned  with  certainty  from  the  ge- 
nealogies of  the  patriarchs,  because  only  the 
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kable  men  and  their  families  are 
while  less  dittin^ished  names  and 

are  omitted.  This  is  the  common 
riental  genealogies ;  and  is  the  case 

of  Matthew.  Besides,  there  is  a 
ence  between  our  present  Hebrew 

Cod.  Sam.  and  the  LXX.,  in  respect 
>er  of  years ;  although  the  readings 
3,  on  the  whole,  are  far  better  sup- 

the  others. 

an  race  is  much  older  than  this,  ac- 
the  belief  of  some  other  nations — 
linese  and  Indian.  The  whole  sub- 
1,  presents  many  difficulties;  it  is, 
range,  that  Voltaire  and  other  ene- 
Bible  should  have  embraced  in  such 

and  partial  manner  the  monstrous 
led  calculations  of  the  Chinese  and 
treference  to  the  evidence  which  may 
rom  Moses.  Some  have  endeavoured 
he  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 

of  the  human  race  from  the  more 
n  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  men 

be  consistent  with  the  theories  be- 
ned,  and  from  many  other  considera- 
;h,  however,  in  themselves,  are  not 

• 

)rtant  question  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
is  to  be  investigated:  Does  Moses 
e  first  chapter  of  theirs/  creation  of 
)r  only  of  a  new  creation,  a  rttnodd' 
nd  planting  it  with  a  new  race  1  Cf. 
r3,  n.  G.  Many  modern  naturalists 
the  earth  must  have  existed  much 

the  time  of  which  Moses  speaks, 
liousand  years ;  and  that  during  this 
iod  It  must  have  undergone  astonlsh- 
ions,  to  which,  however,  no  history 
se  extend,  as  they  took  place  before 
:;e  of  the  present  race  of  men.     They 

tremendous  revolutions  are  proved 
animals  which  are  found,  sometimes 
sometimes  in  whole  layers,  upon  the 
mntains  and  in  the  deepest  clefts 
h,  far  distant  from  the  present  bed 
m;  by  the  remnants  of  plants  and 
d  in  climates  entirely  different  from 
ilch  they  are  native — e.  g.,  the  bones 
lant  found  in  Liberia,  &c. ;  by  the  pe- 
which  are  found  deep  in  the  interior 
,  &c.  All  these  appearances  are  con- 
some  as  proof  that  grreat  alterations 
place  In  the  earth  which  lie  far  be- 
ach of  our  history.  Vide  Buffon  and 
chlchte  des  Erdbodens  aus  seinen 

und  ausserlichen  Beschaffenheiten 

und  erwiesen;  Berlin,  1771,  8vo; 
Physlkallsche  Beschreibung  der 
Greifswald,  1769.  Other  great  na- 
oweyer,  even  Linneus,  Haller,  De 
ilberschlag,  do  not  think  these  facts 


an  incontrovertible  proof  of  what  many  have  so 
confidently  deduced  from  them. 

Many  modem  interpreters  and  theologians 
have  supposed,  in  order  to  reconcile  more  easily 
the  account  of  Moses  with  the  assertions  and 
hypotheses  of  modem  naturalists,  that  Moses 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  universe  in 
the  first  verse  only ;  and  that  from  ver.  3  on- 
wards he  turns  exclusively  to  the  earth,  and  then 
describes,  not  its  first  creation,  but  only  a  re- 
formation and  new  constitution  of  it.  They  sup- 
pose, accordingly,  that  in  the  first  verse  he  in- 
tends to  say  simply,  God  created  the  whole 
universe,  without  determining  when^  and  that  in 
the  following  verses  he  has  particular  reference 
to  the  earth,  and  describes  its  present  formation, 
without  determining  whether  it  took  place  at  the 
very  time  when  God  created  the  universe  or  a 
thousand  years  afterwards,  when  the  earth  may 
have  been  already  once  or  many  times  inhabited 
by  different  races  of  beings.  They  have  endea- 
voured once  to  establish  this  hypothesis  even  by 
other  texts  of  scripture,  as  Ps.  civ.  G — 9,  which 
indeed  is  an  amplification  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  but  which  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  time  or  thecfura/ionof  this  revolu- 
tion, and  none  respecting  a  race  of  creatures 
previously  existing  upon  the  earth.  The  pas- 
sage, 2  Pet.  iii.  6,  is  cited  with  still  less  propriety 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  The  o  t&tt  xeitf- 
fioi  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  men  who  lived  be- 
fore the  fiood ;  as  appears  from  chap.  ii.  5. 

The  following  remarks  may  enable  us  to  de- 
cide with  regard  to  this  hypothesis : 

It  is  true  that,  from  ver.  2  onwards,  Moses 
confines  himself  principally  to  our  globe,  though 
still,  in  ver.  14---19,  he  describes  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  which  description,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  must  be  considered 
as  merely  optical,  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  these  bodies  then  for  the  first  time  became 
visible  from  the  newly-formed  earth.  But  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  Moses  intended  from  ver. 
2  to  describe  only  a  new  formation  of  the  earth. 

1.  He  always  distinctly  connects  the  creation 
of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
and  he  uses  expressions  so  entirely  similar  re- 
specting the  two  that  open  violence  must  be  done 
to  his  words  before  they  can  be  understood  to 
refer  at  one  time  to  a  re-formation  of  the  earth, 
and  at  another  to  its  original  creation,  according 
to  this  modern  hypothesis— e.  g.,  t^en.  ii.  I, 
"Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  host  of  them'^ — i.  e.,  all  crea- 
tures. Ex.  XX.  11,  "In  six  days,  God  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  and  all  which  there- 
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2.  Those  who  consider  this  history  of  the 
creation  as  a  mere  human  production,  as  is  very 
common  at  the  present  day,  cannot  conavHtAiid^ 
admit  that  Moses  VntdndQ^  V>  ^««icr^%  qt^^  ^ 
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remodelling  of  the  earth.  For  this  noUon  is  too 
little  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  and  too 
nicely  adjusted  to  our  present  physiological  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  to  have  occurred  to  an 
uninspired  historian.  The  ancients  always  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  uniTerse, 
and  the  author  of  this  history,  living  at  that  early 
period,  and  left  to  himself,  could  hardly  have 
conjectured  that  it  had  previously  undergone  any 
such  revolutions  and  changes  as  are  spoken  of. 
Cf.  8.  48,  II.  An  uninspired  author,  writing  in 
ancient  times,  could  scarcely  have  conceived 
that  the  earth  should  have  been  created  later 
than  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  since  they  were 
supposed  to  exist  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  this  record 
is  a  mere  human  production,  and  that  Moses, 
without  any  divine  influence,  inserted  it  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  we  may  draw  an  argument  xar' 
w^ptortop  against  the  truth  of  the  above  expla- 
nation. 

We  must  therefore  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  real  opinion  of  Moses  that  God  created 
and  finished  the  whole  material  world,  the  whole 
risible  universe,  together;  and,  indeed,  in  that 
order  and  connexion  which  he  describes  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  hypotheses  of  modern  naturalists  respectr 
ing  the  material  of  our  globe  can  neither  be  con- 
firmed nor  refuted  from  the  writings  of  Moses. 
Which  of  all  those  that  have  been  suggested 
is  true  ?  that  of  Whiston,  who  supposes  the 
earth  to  be  formed  from  a  comet;  that  of  Leib- 
nitz, who  makes  it  a  8un  burnt  out ;  that  of  Buf- 
fon,  according  to  whom  all  tho  heavenly  bodies 
are  fragments  broken  olT  from  the  body  of  the 
sun  by  the  concussion  of  a  comet;  or  that  of 
Wideburg,  who  supposes  the  earth  to  have  been 
originally  a  spt}i  on  the  sun;  must  be  determined 
on  other  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  Moses. 
Vide  Silberschlag^s  »*  Geogonie"  for  an  account 
of  these  and  other  systems.  He  justly  rejects 
tho  opinion  that  Moses  speaks  in  this  passage 
only  of  a  revolution  or  remodelling  of  the  earth. 

All  these  learned  speculations  and  inquiries 
respecting  the  material  of  the  earth  &c.  lie  be- 
yond the  object  and  sphere  of  Moses.  And  any 
of  these  hypotheses  of  the  naturalists  may  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  the  Mosaic  geogony  not- 
withstanding. Nor  can  the  authority  of  Moses 
be  brought  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the 
whole  globp,  or  only  the  higher  regions  of  Asia, 
received  at  first  their  full  and  complete  forma- 
tion and  present  structure.  Herder  and  Doeder- 
lein  suppose  the  latter;  but  the  author  of  this 
record  appears  rather  to  favour  the  former.  He 
speaks  in  general  terms  of  the  earth — that  is, 
80  far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  Still  nothing 
can  be  determined  upon  this  subject  from  his 
authority. 
Jl^/^, — The  qaeation  has  been  asked,  M  what 


time  in  the  year  was  the  world  created?    TIm 
Jews  commonly  answer,  according  to  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrasts  and  the  cabalists,  that  the  world 
was  created  in  autumn.    They  found  their  opi- 
nion principally  upon  the  supposed  fact«  that  the 
patriarchs  in  the  most  ancient  times  commenced 
their  year  in  autumn ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  de- 
finite proof.     Others  say,  in  the  spring  f  with 
which  opinion  many  of  the  fathers  and  most  mo- 
dern Christian  writers  agree.    Scaliger,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  "  De  emendat.  tempp.,** 
advocated  the  latter  opinion  ;«but  in  the  second 
edition,  the  former.    In  favour  of  this  opinion, 
Gen.  i.  1 1  is  cited,  **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass  and  herb  ;**  which  suits  better  with  spring 
than  harvest.    Exod.  xii.  2  is  also  cited,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  month  Nisan  (April)  shall  be 
the  first  in  the  year  of  the  Jews,  &c.    Accord- 
ing to  Solinus  and  Macrobius,  the  Egyptian! 
gave  out  the  summer  as  the  first  season  of  the 
year.    The  whole  inquiry  is  fruitless  and  idle; 
for  the  season  can  only  be  relatively  determined 
in  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  country  in 
which  our  first  parents  lived.     For  the  time  of 
the  seasons  is  not  ever3'whcre  the  same ;  whn 
it  is  summer  in  one  place,  it  is  winter  in  in* 
other. 

SECTION  L. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  HISTORY  OP 
THE  CREATION. 

I.  General  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the  WiM 

n^r^-<^ — i.  e.,  the  first  of  all  the  events  in  the 
world,  that  with  which  the  history  of  all  things 
commenced,  was  the  creation  of  the  universe 
(heaven  and  earth,  s.  45)  by  God.  Philo  says, 
To*  iv  apx"^  i:toiti(ffv,  l/jov  tin  tqt*  TtfMtm 
iTtoirjffB  tbv  ovpai'oi',  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  16,  Pf. 
And  so  Cicero  says,  "A  principio  omnia fada 
a  diin  et  eonstituta  mnt,^^  De  Ofiiciis,  i.  4,  coll. 
De  Natura  Deorum,  i.  12.  Before  this,  God 
alone  existed  ;  and  he  gave  existence  to  every- 
thing which  is  exterior  to  himself.  In  the  same 
way  we  must  explain  iv  apx^  ^t^  o  Xoyof, 
John,  i.  1.  «('£|  ap;t^(,**  (ab  initio  mundi,) 
Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  45. 

After  prefixing  this  general  statement,  Mosef 
now  (ver.  2)  proceeds  to  describe  the  creation 
of  the  earth;  vide  s.  49.  '^The  earth  was 
waste  (vnn  is  applied  by  the  Hebrews  and  An- 
bians  to  deserts  and  wasted  towns)  and  emjdy^ 
(\ra,  for  J,  unoccupied^  like  a  chamber  without 
furniture;  so  in  Arabic.**)  Both  terms  occur 
in  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  11.  The  earth  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  a  rude,  formless  mass,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  rest  of  the  material  world,  is  now 
framed  by  the  artificer  in  the  space  of  six  days* 
and  which  gradually  receives  its  full  perfection* 
The  whole  description  is  after  the  manner  of 
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men,  and  in  adapted  to  common  apprehension. 
The  aame  may  be  said  of  the  description  of  the 
ereation  of  man  in  the  second  chapter;  he  was 
made  gradually,  and  was  formed  like  any  other 
work  of  art. 

**  And  darkness  was  upon  the  deep  waters/' 
ovm  is  rendered  by  Luther,  die  Tiefe^  the  deep  { 
ifiva<fo§  by  tlie  LXX ;  bat  is  also  deep  waters^ 
pnfundum^prcfundumpelagiu  f  so  frequently  in 
the  scriptures,  the  $ea — e.  g.,  Gen.  xlix.  25 ;  Psa. 
c?i.  9.  The  meaning  here  is,  the  earth,  which 
was  then  oTerflowed  with  water,  was  in  dark- 
ness. Moses  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
always  describe  the  original  condition  of  the 
earth  in  this  way.  It  was  all  an  open  sea,  dark 
sod  dreadful.  The  water  grradually  subsided ; 
the  higher  regions  first  became  visible,  and  then 
the  lowlands;  and  they  were  covered  with  light, 
as  is  described  below.  A  fuller  delineation,  and 
i  poetic  comment  on  this  passage,  is  contained 
in  Psa.  civ.  5—9.  Moses  calls  the  mountains, 
ike  eldest  $on$  of  the  earth — those  which  the  earth 
first  produced,  Psa.  zc.  2,  because  the  mountains 
first  rose  from  the  water,  and  became  visible. 
Similar  opinions  respecting  the  original  con- 
dition and  primitive  form  of  the  earth  are  found 
among  other  nations— e.  g.,  the  Egyptians 
(Died.  Sicul.  i.  7)  and  the  Phenicians,  (Euse- 
bias,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  10,  taken  from  Sanchuni- 
athon.)  They  supposed  that  in  the  beginning 
all  was  confused,  gloomy,  and  dark.  So  the 
Orphean  Hymns  represent.  And  this  supposition 
a  in  itself  very  natural ;  for  darkness  commonly 
precedes  light;  disorder,  order;  and  emptiness, 
falness.  The  overflowing  of  water  is  still  the 
oecasion  of  the  most  wide-spread  desolation,  and 
even  of  great  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  According  to  Homer,  'Qxtavoi  was  the 
eldest  progenitor  of  all  the  gods;  and  from  him 
everything  proceeded,  II.  xiv.  201,  246;  xv. 
187,  seq.  Many  modern  naturalists  suppose  that 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  pressed  up  by  subter- 
ranean fire,  and  that  in  this  way  the  mountains 
and  firm  land  arose  above  the  waters.  On  this 
sapposition  the  sea-products  found  upon  moun- 
tains are  explained.  Vide  SUberschlag*s  *»  Ge- 
ofonle.'*  Moses  does  not  contradict  this  opi- 
aion ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we 
reason  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  teach  it. 
He  only  relates  the  fact  that  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared, without  determining  how  this  was 
brought  about,  whether  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  from  the  action  of  internal  fire,  or 
aome  other  cause. 

o»tn  •j:-^  PismD  o^rht  m-u  What  is  here 
called  o*7fm  m\  is  elsewhere  called  d\-^  rcefj, 
Gen.  ii.  7;  Psa.  civ.  30;  the  aptrit^  the  breath 
of  God,  which  vivifies  everything — i.  e.,  the  ef- 
fieient,  all-animating,  all-creaiive  power  of  God. 
On  the  word  nn,  vide  s.  9,  and  s.  19,  IL    ifn 
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is  variously  explained.  The  LXX.  and  other 
Greek  interpreters  render  it  irtf^i^ytto,  moved 
over  the  waters.  The  Chaldaic,  Samaritan, 
and  both  the  Arabic  versions,  render  it  blew  over 
the  waters.  Others  render  it,  to  make  warm^ 
calefacere,  (to  vivify ;)  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  hatching  of  eggs  by  warmth,  Deut.  xxxii. 
1 1.  Michaelis  translates  it  from  the  Syriac,  to 
descend,  let  one*8  self  down^  se  demiitere.  In 
whatever  way  it  is  translated,  the  main  idea  re- 
mains the  same — ^ihe  efftet  and  motion  produced 
by  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

IL  The  Six-days*  Worki  ver.  3,  seq. 

1.  Introductory  remarks  upon  the  question. 
What  is  here  meant  by  days?  and  respecting 
some  difficulties  which  occur  in  relation  to  the 
whole  description,  and  the  manner  of  obviating 
them. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  sections,  that 
God  may  be  supposed  either  to  have  created  at 
once  the  whole  system  of  things,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, or  to  have  first  produced  the  material  from 
which  all  things  Avere  formed,  with  the  power 
to  develop  itself  gradually,  and  that  he  may 
have  caused  this  further  development  to  proceed 
by  means  of  these  natural  powers,  himself  ex- 
erting a  direct  influence  only  where  they  were 
insufficient.  The  latter  is  the  scriptural  idea. 
The  object  of  exhibiting  the  creation  as  a  six- 
days*  work  has  been  shewn  to  be,  to  render  the 
subject  perspicuous  and  intelligible  to  men;  to 
depict  before  their  eyes  the  manner  in  which 
each  thing  in  succession  was  accomplished,  and 
the  whole  gradually  finished  under  divine  influ- 
ence and  direction. 

By  days  Moses  appears  to  have  meant  com- 
mon days  of  twenty-four  hours.  For  (a)  their 
limits  are  always  determined  by  morning  and 
evening,  which  being  understood  literally,  the 
day  must  be  literal  also,  (b)  In  all  other  texts 
where  Moses  alludes  to  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, literal  days  are  always  clearly  presup- 
posed—e.  g.,  Exod.  XX.  11,  where  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  in  described ;  and  chap. 
xxxi.  17.  But  interpreters  find  various  diffi- 
culties in  this  supposition.  How,  they  ask, 
could  so  much  be  done  in  one  day,  without 
heaping  together  too  many  miracles  ?  or,  how 
could  Moses  speak  of  days,  in  ver.  5,  8, 13,  be- 
fore the  sun  as  yet  existed,  which,  according  to 
ver.  16,  seq.,  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  1  and 
many  more  questions  of  the  same  kind.  To 
avoid  these  difficulties  various  other  hypotheses 
are  invented.  Some  say  the  three  first  days 
were  periods  of  indefinite  length,  but  the  three 
last,  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours;  sa 
Michaelis.  Others  understand  by  0'p>  through 
the  whole  description,  periods  of  indefinite 
length ;  or  they  prolong  each  day  into  a  motL 
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Btroas  daration.  Aeoording  to  Des  Cartes,  each 
day  was  a  thousand  yean ;  six  thousand  years, 
therefore,  were  occupied  in  forming  the  earth! 
According  to  Whiston,  each  day  is  one  year 
only.  But  such  conjectures,  as  everybody  sees, 
are  arbitrary  and  groundless. 

If  we  would  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion 
of  this  whole  description  of  the  creation,  we 
must  conceive  of  six  separate  pielures,  in  which 
this  great  work  is  represented  in  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion. 
And  as  the  performance  of  the  painter,  though 
it  must  have  natural  truth  as  its  foundation, 
must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of  as  a  deli- 
neation of  mathematical  or  scientific  accuracy, 
■0  neither  must  this  pictorial  representation  of 
the  creation  be  regarded  as  literally  and  exactly 
true. 

First  pieture  ,•  ver.  3 — 5.  The  earth,  before 
dark  and  invisible,  is  enlightened,  that  the  spec- 
tator may  be  able  to  see  it,  and  that  the  builder 
may  be  able  to  mould  and  fashion  the  materials 
npon  which  he  is  to  work.  This  light  is  of  pe- 
riodical succession,  causing  day  and  night,  be- 
cause the  whole  is  divided  into  days*  works. 
Whence  this  light  proceeds  is  a  question  which 
cannot  properly  be  proposed  here ;  it  is  sufBcient 
to  say  that  there  must  have  been  light  enough 
to  enable  the  spectator  in  some  measure  to  dis- 
cern the  objects  as  they  were  formed.  We 
cannot  conclude,  that  because  the  light  of  day 
at  present  proceeds  from  the  sun,  there  could 
have  been  no  light  before  the  sun  existed.  In- 
deed, there  are  other  luminous  bodies  besides 
our  sun,  which  shine  with  unborrowed  light. 
The  sun  itself  was  not  created  until  the  fourth 
day.  At  present  it  is  sufHcient  that  it  is  alter- 
nately clear  and  obscure,  and  that  there  is  light 
both  for  the  artificer  and  the  spectator.  Proba- 
bly, however,  it  was  only  a  glimmering  and 
obscure  light,  like  the  morning  or  evening  twi- 
light. 

Second  picture ;  ver.  6 — 8.  Though  light  has 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  an  ocean  still  encircles 
the  globe,  and  cloud  and  vapour  float  over  the 
waters.  The  upper  water  is  now  separated  from 
the  under;  so  that,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  hea^ 
ven  and  earth  may  no  more  he  commingled  and 
united  in  one  mwiSy  (Diod.  Sic.  1,  7,)  as  they 
were  on  the  first  day.  This  is  the  second  day*s 
work. 

Third  picture  i  ver.  9 — 13.  After  this  great 
division,  the  other  great  movements  can  now 
proceed  without  hindrance.  The  builder  first 
applies  his  hand  to  the  inferior  portion.  He 
causes  the  dry  land  to  rise  from  the  lower  waters, 
and  separates  it  from  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
smaller  collections  and  currents  of  water,  which 
now  flow  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth. 
Tb'iB  land  is  next  furnished  with  plants  of  every 


kind.    The  naturalist  may  indeed  object,  that  il 
is  incredible  that  plants  should  spring  from  the 
earth  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun ;  bat  U 
does  not  follow  that,  because  such  is  the  oni- 
form  course  since  tlie  universe  and  the  earth  ue 
finished,  therefore  such  must  have  been  the  case 
in  this  incipient  state.    Besides,  it  seems  that 
the  plants  were  only  created  on  the  third  dayi 
and  grew  and  increased  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  on  the  following  day.    On 
this  third  day  the  earth  was  sowed  and  planted 
for  the  first  time  by  Him  w^ho  created  the  seedi 
and  plants.    And  as  we  frequently  sow  and 
plant  tiMiay  because  we  expect  that  Ut-nwmm 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  there  will  be  wea* 
thcr  favourable  to  the  gprowth  and  germination 
of  the  seeds ;  so  may  God  have  now  sowed  and 
planted  the  earth,  in  prospect  of  the  sun  which 
on  the  morrow  he  should  place  in  the  heavens. 

Fourth  picture  i  ver.  14 — 19.    The  superior    < 
portion  is    now  to  be    fashioned — ^the    upper 
waters,  or  the  atmosphere.    Here  now  the  olh 
server  discovers  the  «un,  moon,  and  stars  appa-    . 
rently  floating  in  a  high  and  immeasurable  dis> 
tance  above  the  clouds.    These  henceforth  en-    ^ 
lighten  tlie  earth  and  shed  their  influence  upca    i 
it.    The  little  moon  is  represented  as,  next  to 
the  sun,  the  greatest  light,  because  it  appears  M    \ 
to  us.     A  painter  would  justly  be  accused  of  a   ^ 
fault,  if  he  should  otherwise  represent  iL    Hf    ] 
must  represent  it  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Fifth  picture  i  ver.  20 — 2',i.    The  upper  and 
lower  waters  are  peopled  with  inhabitants-^ 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  creatures  of  the  sea.    , 
The  supposition  sometimes  made,  that  Motel    > 
describes  the  birds  as  formed  from  the  watei8| 
is  without  foundation. 

Sixth  picture  {  yer,  2  i — 31.     Tlie  inhabitant!    ; 
of  the  dry  land  are  now  produced,  after  evei^*    i 
thing  is  properly  prepared  for  them,  and  prori- 
sion  made  for  their  sustenance — all  the  beasti 
of  the  field,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles;   andf 
lastly,  man  himself,  the  lord  uf  this  lower  cr^    : 
ation.     He  is  not  introduced  into  his  dwelling   , 
before  it  is  entirely  ready.    The  house  is  firat  ^ 
built,  and  then  the  occupant  enters.     Vide  tht   ' 
Article  on  the  creation  of  man.  • 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  the  builder  onea 
more  reviews  his  whole  work — »*  He  considered 
everything  which  he  had  made,  and  behold !  it 
was  very  good.^'  The  same  formula  of  appnh 
bation  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  several  dayiP 
works,  with  only  two  exceptions — viz.,  (a)  It 
is  entirely  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
work,  (ver.  8.)  In  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuap 
gint,  the  formula  is  here  introduced,  but  it  if 
wanting  in  otiicrs.  Zachariu.  conjectures  (BibL 
th.  ii.  s.  34,  f.)  that  the  words,  '*  And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  second  day,** 
which  now  stand  at  the  end  of  ver.  8,  should  be 


WOSkS  OF  q6d. 


m. 


ed  at  the  end  of  yer.  10,  before  the 
God  saw  that  it  was  good  ;**  mak* 
ow  the  beginning  of  the  third  day*8 
»f  the  second.  But  this  transposi- 
esaary.  The  use  of  this  formula 
•n  appears  not  to  be  regulated  by 
if  days,  but  by  the  completion  of 
jrtions  of  the  creation.  All  the 
:h  the  water  was  to  undergo  were 
it  the  end  of  the  second  day — they 
I  into  the  third ;  and  this  appears 
on  why  the  formula  of  approbation 
the  end  of  the  second  day.  (b) 
.  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
the  work  of  the  sixth  day,  imme- 
the  mention  of  the  creation  of  the 
26.  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn  well 
that  it  amwers  the  purpose  of  a 
the  transition  is  made  from  the  in- 
1,  here  completed,  to  the  production 
oblest  creature  of  the  earth, 
ition  of  some  obscure  terms  which 
lescription  of  the  six  days*  work, 
•r  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  apeak, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
}  8.  47,  II.  1. 

n  is  translated  by  Luther,  Veste, 
/'uigate  h?ia  Jirmamentum,  which  is 
of  the  (jtffiiufia  of  the  LXX.  rpn, 
[lis  word,  signifies,  to  stamp  (with 
:ek.  vi.  11;  xxv.  6 ;  and  hence,  to 

0  expand,  to  ^hammer  out,  to  tread 
-)  expandere,)  Moses  and  the  other 
s  always  use  this  term  to  denote  the 

Gewolbe,  fornix,  camera — the  wel' 
ise  over  our  heads;  elsewhere,  the  tent 
IS.    The  origin  of  the  term,  and  of 

1  which  it  is  derived,  can  be  best 
Ezekiers  vision,  i.  22,  23,  26 ;  x. 

e  denotes  the  Jloor  of  the  throne  of 
ren.  God,  the  Ruler  and  Judge, 
id  by  the  Jews  as  sitting  upon  a 
iven.  Other  nations  had  the  same 
According  to  Homer,  the  gods  sat 
I  x?vai<fi  iv  6ani6<ii,  (upon  a  golden 
.  2.  The  upper  sanctuary  and  the 
d,  then,  is  above  the  expanse  of  the 
lis  expanse  is  the  iloor  upon  which 
I  feet,  and  over  which  he  rides  in 
jf  thunder.  Vide  the  texts  cited 
I.  Hence  the  whole  earth,  which 
for  a  covering,  is  frequently  called 
of  God.  By  y^p-y  is  meant  (a)  the 
vhich  bears  the  rainy  and  stormy 
(6)  whatever  is  still  above  them — 
»ye  c^n  see  over  us  in  the  heavens, 
asurable  distance  of  the  blue  sky, 
the  region  of  the  clouds,  float  the 
ind  stars,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye, 
ison  they  are  placed  in  the  firma- 


ment, yer.  15,  17.  When  i^  is  said,  yer.  8, 
*>  God  called  the  nn,  Aeov^n,*'  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  what  we  call  heotoen  is  God's  footstool ; 
what  we  behold  Hfb*  over  our  heads  is  under 
his  feet.  So  in  Homer  it  is  said,  **  Men  call  it 
so;  the  gods  call  it  differently.**  The  Deity 
sees  everything  in  a  different  light  from  what 
we  do,  and  therefore  names  everything  differ- 
ently, to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men. 

Ver.  11,  12.  m^  is  the  generic  name  for 
everything  which  grows  out  of  the  earth — the 
green  plant,  fjr  is  the  specific  name  for  trees 
and  arboreous  plants,  airy  stands  for  the  herb 
and  lesser  plants,  pnr  is  used  in  Hebrew  in  re- 
ference both  to  sowing  and  planting,  like  the 
Latin  serere,  and  denotes  therefore  here  every 
kind  of  propagation. 

Ver.  14.  The  usefulness  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies to  the  earth  and  to  men  is  here  stated.  The 
word  n«,  sign,  signifies  a  mark  for  the  division 
of  time.  The  sun  and  stars  are  intended  to  de- 
termine the  times,  (onpic,)  the  days,  and  the 
years.  onpD  are  not  so  much  the  four  revolv- 
ing seasons  of  the  year,  as  months.  For  (a)  they 
are  connected  with  years  and  days.  (6)  In  Ps. 
civ.  19,  the  d^^^d  are  said  to  be  determined  by 
the  moon,  because  they  are  defined  by  her  mo- 
tion : — **  He  created  the  moon  for  the  computa- 
tion of  time.** 

Ver.  20.  f>B^,  wdtende  Thiere,  (moving  crea- 
tures,) Luther,  f^ef  signifies,  to  swarm.  It 
denotes,  literally,  the  lively,  rapid  motion  of 
beasts  who  are  collected  in  great  multitudes. 
Hence  it  is  used  in  reference  to  fishes,  birds, 
and  other  animals— e.  g.,  Exod.  i.  7.  Here 
it  is  applied  to  sea  animals.  Cf.  Ps.  civ.  25. 
o^c^n  \i?'^,  not  supra  canlum,  but  to  heaven,  to- 
wards  heaven,  heavenward* ;  as  the  flight  of  birds 
appears  to  the  eye. 

Ver.  21.  ov^^n,  WallJUche  (whales),  Luther, 
because  the  LXX.  have  xf^ri,  and  the  Vulgate 
ceti.  But  these  words  signify  all  great  fishes, 
pisees  cetacei.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  for  all 
the  beasts  of  the  sea  of  the  greater  kind,  as 
Psalm  civ.  26 ;  for  the  crocodile,  Ezek.  xxix.  3 ; 
xxxii.  2;  also  for  great  serpents.  iTDn  is  the 
name  for  all  creatures  which  move  upon  the 
belly;  hence,  the  worm.  It  is  applied,  how- 
ever, sometimes  to  creatures  that  swim,  and 
even  to  quadrupeds  who  do  not  go  upright,  like 
man. 

Ver.  22.  'n*>3  denotes  here,  as  frequently,  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  or  the  bestowment 
of  the  power  to  propagate  the  race ;  as  ver.  28 ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  60 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  4. 

Ver.  24.  A  division  of  land-animals;  (a) 
ncni,  the  larger  kind  of  tame,  domestic  ani- 
mals, when  opposed  to  n^.  (&)  frpn,  the  smaller 
kind  of  tame  animals,  (c)  f'linn^n,  the  wild 
beast. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


OF  THE  CREATION  AND  OEiq^AL  CONDITION 

OF  MAN. 


SECTION  LI. 

or  THE  NATURE  OF  MAlf,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE 
SOUL  or  MAN,  AND  Or  HIS  DESTINATION. 

With  this  subject  it  will  be  most  conyenient 
to  commence  this  Article.  After  this,  we  shall 
consider  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of 
man ;  then,  his  happy  original  condition,  not  only 
as  described  by  the  Bible  and  by  Christian 
writors,  but  also  by  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  lip^ht  of  revelation ;  and  lastly,  ihe  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  the  human  race. 

L  The  Nature  of  Man, 

1 .  Cf  how  many  parts  does  man  consist  ?    The 
holy  scriptures,  and  even  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, constantly  teach  that  man  consists  of 
two  parts,  body  and  soul — e.  g.,  Eccl.  xii.  7« 
««The  dust  returns  again  to  the  earth,  of  which 
it  is  a  part;  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  who  gave 
it  ;'*  Matt.  x.  28,  «^  Fear  not  those  who  kill  the 
hody,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul;^^  &c.     Nor  can 
we  suppress  the  conviction  that  there  is  within 
us  a  nature  different  from  the  body,  and  superior 
to  it — an  enlivening  and  quickening  principle, 
through  which  we  possess  the  power  of  feeliag, 
thinking,  willing,  and   acting.     But  notwith- 
standing this  conviction,  there  have  always  been 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  constituent 
parts  of  human  nature.     Some  have  maintained 
that  either  the  soul  or  the  body  is  the  only  es- 
sential part  of  man ;  while  others  have  main- 
tained that  he  consists  of  three  essential  parts, 
body,souly  and  spirit.    This  opinion  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  cabalistic  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  cabalists  divided  the  human  soul  into  tdj 
(life,  anima  vegeiiva),  nn  (the  sensitive  soul, 
anima  sensitiva),  and  nrrj,  (the  rational  soul, 
anima  ratiotialis.)     By  this  division,  however, 
they  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  there  are  three 
different  substances,  but  three  different  powers  of 
one  substance.     Plato,  too,  as  appears  from  the 
history  of  philosophy,  ascribed  to  man  a  two- 
fold or  threefold  soul,  but  neither  did  he  pretend 
that  man  consists  of  three  parts.     Some  modern 
philosophers,  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of 
the  schoolmen,  have  also  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  cabalists,  and  divide  the  soul  into  three  parts ; 
while  others  defend  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is 
twofold  J  and  divide  the  whole  man  into  three 
parts.  But  they  express  themselves  so  obscurely 
and  ambiguously  that  it  is  often  doubtful  whe- 
ther  by  these  divisions  they  understand  different 
subetances,  or  only  yarious  powers  of  one  ^nd 


the  same  substance.   The  Christian  theologin 

and  philosophers  who  believe  that  man  conski 

of  three  essentia]  parts  differing  from  each  oibm 

sometimes  appeal  to  scripture  in  behalf  of  tbd 

opinion.    They  quote  the  texts.  Lake,  i.  41 

47 :  **  My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord ;  my  spit 

rejoices  in  God,"  &c.    Is.  xxvi.  9,  and  etpi 

cially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  »»That  your  spirit  aa 

soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  to  tb 

coming  of  Christ ;"  also  Heb.  iv.  12.    The  fin 

who  asserted  this  opinion  in  modem  times  wi 

Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  who  was  followed  b] 

Jacob  Boehmen,  Weigel,  and  other  theosophifli{ 

also  by  Andr.  Rudiger  in  his  Physiea  Divim 

Luther  likewise  adopted  this  division,  thoi^ 

it  is  very  clear  that  he  did  not  consider  tpbi 

and  soul  as  different  sabatances,  but  only  « 

different  attributes  and  opeiations  of  the  saM 

spiritual  essence.   Respecting  the  texts  of  seri^ 

ture  above  cited,  it  may  be  remarked,  (a)  TU 

in  most  of  those  cited,  Hvivfia  and  ^jci  ^^  9* 

nony mous ;  as  in  Isaiah  and  Luke ;  also  in  EMk 

iv.  12,  where  they  may  ba  rendered  either  ^ 

or  soul,  as  the  passage  refers  to  death,  or  Ai 

separation  of  the  soul  or  life  from  the  bo^ 

(6)  The  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Thessilll 

nians  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.    As  PMi 

evidently  here  writes  in  strong  excitement,  kf 

may  have  heaped  these  words  together,  thoi^ 

they  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  in  order  to  ^ 

his  admonition  more  effect.     So  Augustine  sop 

posed,  (De  Anima,  iv.  21.)    But  the  probabill^ 

is,  that  he  meant  to  distinguish  yivivfiavn^-^ugi' 

not  meaning,  however,  by  any  means,  to  impi] 

that  man  consists  of  three  essential  parts;  hi 

only  to  distingruish  nvfvfia  and  4^;t^  as  tw 

different  powers  of  one  substance.    This  t 

Hebrews  and   Grecian  Jews    frequently  dil 

By  ftvfvua.  and  nn,  they  often  meant,  the  Mfl 

rior  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  reason ;  and  by  ^ 

and  c^fij  the  sensual  part,  which  we  possets  I 

common  with  the  brutes — the  desires,  SinsM 

kcit  f  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  seq.    Josephus  says.  Aid 

i.   1.,  ^ErtXouJfv   o  0f6j  av^fKiftop,  z^"^  ^^  ^ 

yr^i  Xa^CiV,  xai  ttvtvfia  iv^fv  avt^  xai  ^msf 

Philo  and  the  New-Testament  writers  freqoii 

ly  use  ^xv  ^^^  '^'X'-*^  ^^  ^^^^  sense.    TU 
Judc,  ver.  ID. 

[Note, — ^The  theory  according  to  which  M 
is  divided  into  two  parts  is  called  diehoUm^ 
that  by  which  he  is  divided  into  three  partBylr 
ehotomy.  The  latter  of  these,  so  rare  at  the  fi 
sent  day,  was  the  prevailing  theory  with  d 
early  fathers.  Vide  Tatlan,  OraU  ad  Gnecoai' 
151,  seq. ;  Irensus,  Adv.  Hieres.  v.  6,  7, 9;  l> 
gen,  jtfpi  apx^^y  iii*  4 ;  Nemesius,  De  Nat.  Hal 
c.  1.  It  was  indeed  opposed  by  Tertnllian,  ■ 
other  writers  of  the  Western  church ;  but  itii 
still  believed  by  many  distinguished  Chrisli 
teachers.  Trichotomy  is  chargeable  not  ofl 
^u^ou  Paracelsus,  Boehmen,  Weigel,  and  otk 
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Aweophistit  bat  alto  npon  Spener,  and  other 
■hcaliad  Pietists  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 
k  seams  to  hare  been  generaUy  believed  by 
Aose  of  a  more  deep  and  spiritual  religion,  and 
ii  at  present  the  doctrine  of  the  more  evangeli- 
ed  part  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Hahn  gives 
&0  following  scheme  of  the  nature  of  man  :— 


3. 


BoDT,(ffw/ia) 


1.  «. 

f  flnmiT,  (Geiit,II»(»fia)  Soul,  (</aix4) 

pBcnliar  to  man,  with    Common  both  to  man  and 

brute,  with  the 
(s)  Reason  (a)  Under-  ■ame  propertiet 

Jm)  Will  ■tanding     a* othermattcr, 

c)  Conscience  (b)  Desire    and  the  er/er- 

(c)  Feeling  nal  senses, 

a*  prioc^Mil  atlributeSi 

lliose  who  make  this  division  must  hold,  ac- 
•oidingly,  that  man  has  not  only,  in  a  higher 
4egree,  that  same  nnderatanding,  feeling,  and 
Jarring  soul  which  is  seen  in  brute  creatures ; 
%Bt  that  he  possesses  also  a  nature  different  in 
Imrf  from  theirs,  and  by  which  he  is  raised 
•bone  them  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  being. — ^Tr.] 
S.  The  notion  of  soul  is  expressed  in  all  the 
■aeient  languages  by  terms  which  originally 
~  signify  wind^  air,  breath.    And  from  this  fact 
'«•  can  learn  what  were  the  notions  originally 
■iiertained  respecting  the  soul.     However  ob- 
scure and  indefinite  they  might  have  been  in 
■one  respects,  the  soul  was  always  conceived 
'  Id  be  that  invisible  power  or  being  from  which 
the  body  derives  its  life  and  activity ;  and  this 
■ay  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.     Now 
^  1  man  lives  and  moves  only  so  long  as  he 
htttikeM,    Breath  is  that  mark  of  life  which  is 
■ost  obvious  to  the  senses.     Hence  such  terms 
^  as  literally  signify  breath,  were  naturally  em- 
f-  ^oyed  to  denote  the  life  and  the  soul  of  man. 
*  Tims  the  Hebrew  words  nn  and  ncrj,  and  the 
Gitek  words,  ^vzr^  and  nvev^a,  stand  for  the 
$snL    Cf.  s.  9,  and  especially  s.  19,  II.    The 
void  ru,  from  rcj,  signifies  primarily,  spiracu- 
kss,  anhelitus  f  next  vita,  as  Ps.  xlix.  9,  16; 
ften  animus,  as  Ps.  xvi.  10;  also  what  takes 
^e  in  the  sou\,  feelings,  desires,  &c.    The 
■me  is  true  of  the  Latin  word  spiritus,  and  of 
fte  words  animus  and  anima,  both  of  which 
srigi Dally  signify  aura,  flatus,  haliius,  and  seem 
to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  avffiQ^, 

3.  The  question  respecting  the  internal  nature 
tad  the  quality  of  the  human  soul,  is  one  of 
(hose  difficult  and  obscure  questions  which  can 
Mrer  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  this  life. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  decided  by  anything  in 
the  Bible.  The  soul  is  there  merely  contrasted 
Mth  the  body  C*^).  The  latter,  we  are  in- 
fcnned,  will  return  to  the  earth  from  which  God 
created  it,  while  the  former  will  return  to  God, 


who  gave  iV,— i.  e.,  prodoead  it  in  t  different 
way  from  the  body,  Eecles.  xii.  7.  This  is 
said  in  plain  allusion  to  the  account.  Gen.  i., 
respecting  which  vide  s.  52.  So  much  is  per^ 
fectly  evident  that  the  Bible  always  distin- 
gruishes  between  soul  and  body  as  different 
substances,  and  ascvabes  to  each  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  operations ;  and  this  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  was 
understood  and  represented  in  all  the  ancient 
world. 

We  should  mistake  very  much,  however,  if 
we  should  suppose  that  the  ancient  Israelites, 
merely  because  they  distinguished  widely  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  possessed  those  strict, 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  spirituality  or  imma» 
teriality  of  the  soul,  which  arc  prevalent  ip  the 
modern  schools  of  philosophy.  Such  ideas  are 
by  far  too  refined  and  transcendent  to  belong  to 
that  age;  as  also  are  the  pure  metaphysical 
ideas  of  the  spirituality  of  God  which  now  pre- 
vail. The  whole  ancient  world,  Jews  and 
Greeks,  (as  likewise  the  savage  nations  of  the 
present  day,)  supposed  everything  which  moved 
to  be  animated  by  a  tjnrit,  and  this  spirit  to  be  a 
substance,  different  indeed  from  grosser  matter, 
but  still  somewhat  corporeal — a  subtle,  material 
essence,  like  the  wind,  air,  or  breath.  This  is 
proved  by  the  ancient  languages.  Vide  No.  2, 
and  the  remarks  on  the  spirituality  of  (jod,  s.  19, 
II.  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
Progr.  *♦  Orig.  opinionum  de  immortalitate 
animi  apud  nationcs  barbaras,*'  in  Scripia  Varii 
argumenti,  No.  iii. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident, 

(a)  That  the  Bible  does  in  no  way  support, 
and  indeed  that  it  directly  contradicts,  that 
grross  materialism  which  denies  all  substan- 
tiality to  the  soul,  considering  it  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  matter  or  of  the  body.  Such  an  opinion 
respecting  the  soul  was  advocated  nmonir  the 
Jews  by  the  Sadducees,  (Acts,  xxiii.  8.)  and 
among  the  Grc»ek  philosophers  originally  by 
Dicearchus,  who  entirely  denied  the  existence 
of  the  soul  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body  ;  Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  10.  This  same  doctrine 
has  been  advocated,  as  is  well  known,  in  mo- 
dern times,  by  Hobbes,  Toland,  De  la  Mettrie, 
the  author  of  the  »^  Systeme  de  la  Nature,**  and 
others.  Indeed,  an  attempt  was  made,  unsuc- 
cessfully it  need  not  be  said,  to  reconcile  this 
gross  materialism  with  the  holy  scriptures,  by 
William  Coward,  an  Kn(;lish  physician,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,"  London,  1701.  Priest- 
ley, too,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  from  the 
Bible  his  ideas  respecting  the  soul,  which  lead 
so  decidedly  to  materialism.  But  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  equally  evident, 

(J))  That  the  Bible  does  not  support  the  mo- 
dern, fine-spun,  metaphysical  theoriea  re^^^vcV 
ing  the  perfect  spirUuaVil^  ^.M  \uiuv<\\^tvs\\VS  ^^ 
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the  8oaI.  The  notion  of  the  ancient  world  re- 
speclin^  tpirit  was  by  no  means  the  same  with 
that  of  our  modern  metaphysicians.  And  if  the 
question  of  the  perfect  Immateriality  of  the  soul 
had  been  left  to  them,  and  theologians  had  stop- 
ped where  the  Bible  docs,  and  omitted  these  in- 
quiries, the  object  of  which  lies  far  beyond  their 
sphere,  they  would  have  done  wisely.  This 
doctrine  respecting  the  immateriaUly  of  the  soul, 
in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  religion  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  reason  why  so  much 
importance  has  been  supposed  to  attach  to  this 
doctrine  is,  that  it  was  considered  as  essential 
to  the  metaphysical  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  since  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul^  in  the  strictest  sense,  can  never  be  made 
fully  and  obviously  certain,  whatever  philoso- 
phical arguments  may  bo  urged  in  its  favour, 
the  proof  of  immortality  should  not  be  built  upon 
it.  Nor  were  the  fine-spun  theories  of  immate- 
rialism  ever  resorted  to  by  theologians  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  ascribed  by  them 
to  the  Bible,  until  Ilobbes,  Toland,  De  la  Met- 
trie,  and  other  materialists,  had  so  perverted 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  as  to  deduce  from  it 
the  destnictibility  of  the  soul,  or  its  annihila- 
tion at  the  death  of  tho  body.  But,  in  truth, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  does  neither  depend 
for  proof  upon  its  immateriality,  nor  can  be  cer- 
tainly deduced  from  it.  It  is  possible  for  one 
to  doubt  whother  the  strict  immateriality  of  the 
soul  ran  be  proved,  and  yet  to  be  convinced  of 
*  its  immortality.  The  stron;r»^st  advocates  of  im- 
materiality must  allow  that  God  miirht  annihi- 
late a  spirit,  however  jBimpIe  its  nature  may  bo. 
Why,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  mitj^ht  ho  not 
make  a  substance  not  entirely  simple  immortal  1 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  will  bo  examined  in 
Book  H.  s.  1 19  ;  its  origin  will  be  investigated 
in  this  Article,  s.  57. 

n.  The  Dnstination  of  Man, 

The  question,  IVhat  is  the  destination  cf  man? 
is  equivalent  to  the  inquiry,  Jf'Jiat  am  /,  as  a 
m'tn?  IMiat  have  I  as  a  man  to  do  and  expect? 
Or,  more  definitely:  JVhither  lend  those  tcntkn- 
eies  ht/  whieh^  without  my  oivn  choice^  ^feel  my- 
self  iiupf  lied?  What  have  I  to  dn^  in  conformity 
with  tho.<e  more  deep  and  essential potcers  and  ca- 
pacifies  nf  my  nature  ivhicli  cannot  he  overlooked 
or  effaced?  and,  When  I  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  thrm,  what  am  I  to  erpict  ? 

A  feelintr  of  mnrality^ihc  sentiment  of  an  in- 
delible distinction  between  rijrhl  and  wronjr — 
lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  There  is  a 
principle  implanted  in  our  very  nature,  by  which 
we  approve  that  disposition  which  corresponds 
to  right  J  and  disapprove  that  which  is  opposed 
to  It,  Tills  Tcgnrd  for  a  moral  law  is  deeply 
Inwrought  into  the  heart.     Nor  is  there  ^n^-  \ 


thing  more  fundamental  in  our  constitutioii  than 
this;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  good  to 
which  this  our  moral  nature  points  us  is  the 
very  highest  good ;  and  it  consists  in  mwralpet' 
fection^  and  that  well-being  which  is  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  holiness.    Inereanng 
holiness,  then,  and  the  happinea  eontteeted  with 
it,  are  the  destination  of  man.     Without  moral   . 
excellence  no  one  can  be  happy ;  and  to  seek 
for  happiness  witiiout  it  is  mean  and  base.  Thii 
is  the  doctrine  of  t^c  scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament— e.  g.,  Lev.  zi.  44 ;  xuc. 
2;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  7;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiL 
10,  14,  seq.     In  the  creation  of  the  world,  God 
must  have  designed  to  impart  to  every  creatan  - 
that  degree  of  perfection  and  of  well-being  of 
which  it  should  be  susceptible.    For  the  attain-  r- 
ment  of  this  great  end  he  employs  the  most  soit-   . 
able  means.    This  results  inevitably  from  hit 
wisdom;  vide  s.  21, 1.     Now,  since  man  is  by   - 
far  the  noblest  of  all  the  living  creatures  who   - 
inhabit  the  earth,  and  possesses  the  roost  supe- 
rior powers,  especially  of  an  intellectual  kind, 
he  must  have  been  created  by  God  for  a  mon 
exalted  end,  and  with  a  higher  destination,  than 
that  of  other  creatures.     In  consequence  of  the 
greater  perfections  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
he  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  happineiSi 
for  the  attainment  of  which  he  is  incited  to  striva 
by  the  obligations  arising  from  his  moral  natan. 

1.  The  destination  of  man  in  this  life  erobraeei 
the  following  particulars : — 

{a)  Man  possesses  the  right  and  the  powei 
to  make  use  of  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth 
for  his  own  advantar;e.  He  is  dominus  in  ra 
crcatas.  Gen.  i.  2ri,  seq. ;  Psa.  viii.  This  right 
he  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  rational  and  moral 
nature  which  God  has  cjiven  him. 

{b)  As  lord  of  the  other  creatures,  man  accom- 
plishes the  design  of  (ilod,  or  his  own  destina- 
tion, when,  together  with  his  concern  for  hii 
own  welfare,  he  promotes  in  every  possible  way 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  especially  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low-men, with  whom,  according  to  the  design 
of  God,  ho  stands  in  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relation.  Cf.  Acts,  xvii.  26.  To  this  ha 
is  also  obliged  by  the  divine  law,  which,  whe- 
thcr  externally  revealed,  or  written  on  his  hearty 
requires  him  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

(r)  (vod  must  have  designed,  in  endowing 
man  with  such  noble  capacities  and  poweis« 
that  he  should  cultivate  and  exercise  them  all^ 
and  employ  them  for  his  own  advantage  and 
that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  more  diligent- 
ly and  actively,  then,  we  employ  the  powers 
with  which  we  are  gifted  by  God  for  the  goorf 
of  ourselves  and  others, — the  more  we  seek  to 
develop,  cultivate,  and  by  constant  exercise  to 
strengthen  our  moral,  and  indeed  our  whole  Di" 
iMie^  \ViQ  nvoi«  conformably  shall  we  live  to  tb0 
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end  lor  which  we  were  made.  Diligence,  la- 
bour, and  activity,  are  indiapeDsably  requisite  to 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destination.  Even  the  life 
of  paradise  is  not  described  by  Moses  as  idle 
and  inactiye.  Man  was  there  to  be  employed 
in  «•  tilling  the  ground,*'  Gen.  ii.  5,  15.  The 
improTement  of  all  our  powere  and  capacities  is 
the  end  of  our  rational  nature ;  and  all  the  care 
and  effort  which  we  may  now  bestow  upon  the  im- 
proyement  of  our  powere  will  prepare  us  richly 
for  whatever  we  are  to  be  or  to  do  hereafter. 
To  cultiTate  and  improve  our  whole  nature  is 
the  duty  daily  allotted  us  by  God. 

(d)  But  man  should  be  especially  attentive  to 
the  improvement  of  his  higher  nature — his  spi- 
rit. Man  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  on  the 
earth,  possesses  the  distinguishing  excellence 
of  a  rational  soul,  and  of  freedom  of  will.  This 
is  all  which  gives  his  existence  an  absolute 
worth ;  this  is  that  true  inborn  nobility  which 
essentially  raises  him  above  the  rank  of  all  his 
lellow-creatures  upon  the  earth.  By  the  pro- 
per use  of  his  reason,  and  of  all  the  higher 
powers  of  his  spirit,  man  becomes  capable  of 
a  happiness  of  which  no  other  creature  .  on 
the  earth  is  capable.  This  higher  happiness 
is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
moral  good,  and  especially  upon  religion,  or 
the  knowledge  and  reverential  love  of  God,  of 
which  man  alone  is  capable,  and  which  is  the 
most  powerful  means  of  promoting  holiness. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  2.  seq.  Now  it  is  a  law  of 
reason,  and  so  the  design  and  will  of  God,  who 
has  given  us  our  reason,  that  the  moral  powere 
and  faculties  of  our  nature  should  be  developed 
and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Consequently,  to 
exereise  these  powers — to  do  justly,  and  shew 
meroy,  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed — ^is  the  way  for  us  to  discharge  our  pre- 
lent  doty,  and  to  testify  our  love  to  God.  And 
every  instance  in  which  we  neglect  to  improve 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  of  exercising  and 
improving  our  moral  powere  is  a  failure  in  duty, 
which  is  always  attended  with  hurtful  conse- 
quences. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  contains  many  ex- 
cellent rules  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  des- 
tination upon  the  earth,  most  of  them  in  the  form 
of  proverbs ;  as  ii.  24 ;  iii.  12,  seq. ;  v.  17 ;  ix.  9. 
They  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows: — 
Man  is  happy,  and  lives  according  to  the  end  for 
which  he  was  made,  *'when  he  wisely  enjoys 
the  present ;  when  in  the  right  way  he  seeks  for 
peacefalness  of  soul,  cheerfulness,  and  serenity 
of  mind  ;  when  ho  fulfils  his  social  duties ;  when 
he  loves  and  serves  God,  and  is  active  and  dili- 
gent in  the  employment  of  his  powere;  remem- 
bering that  ho  does  not  exist  merely  for  himself 
and  for  the  sake  of  selfish  enjoyment,  but  for  the 
nke  of  benefiting  othere,  as  far  as  he  is  able." 

S.  The  destination  of  roan  beyond  the  grave. 


That  man  was  not  mad*  for  the  present  life  alone 
is  a  doctrine  which,  although  by  no  means  un- 
known before  the  time  of  Christ,  had  not  as  yet 
been  clearly  and  distinctly  revealed.  But  Christ 
and  his  apostles  inculcated  this  encouraging  and 
consoling  truth  with  great  earnestness,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  all  their  exhortations.  Vide  3 
Cor.  iv.  18 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Col.  iii.  1 — 1.  It  may 
be  adopted  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  right  en- 
joyment and  the  proper  use  of  the  present  life  is 
the  best  preparation  for  happiness  in  the  life  to 
come;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  constant  and  ear- 
nest eflfurt  to  prepare  for  happiness  in  the  future 
world  is  the  best  way  to  be  happy  here,  Cf.  1 
John,  iii.  2,  seq.  In  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  future  happiness,  and  capable  of  en- 
joying it,  we  must  be  holy,  *'  Without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14.  And 
the  greater  the  advances  we  make  in  holiness, 
knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  known  truth  in 
the  present  life,  the  greater  will  be  our  happiness 
in  the  life  to  come.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a 
close  and  unalterable  connexion  between  our 
holiness  here  and  our  happiness  hereafter. 

Note. — From  these  observations,  which  we 
think  just  and  scriptural,  we  conclude  that  man 
is  placed  in  the  present  life,  principally,  indeed, 
to  prepare  for  the  next,  but  not  solely  for  this  ' 
purpose.  And  he,  it  must  be  allowed,  fails  of 
fulfilling  the  whole  end  of  his  being,  who  forgets 
the  present  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  or  who  la- 
boure  in  such  a  way  to  prepare  for  the  life  to 
come  as  to  render  himself  inactive  and  useless 
in  this.  Future  blessedness  is  only  the  conti- 
nuation and  perfection  of  that  which  begins  here. 
And  we  must  now  begin  to  be  active,  holy,  and 
happy,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  so  in  a  more 
perfect  manner  hereafter.  The  present  is  the 
time  to  sow ;  the  harvest  will  come  in  the  future 
world.  He  therefore  who  does  not  sow  here 
cannot  expect  to  reap  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  end  of  our  being  to  be  happy  even 
in  the  present  life,  however  inferior  may  be  the 
happiness  we  can  obtain  here  to  that  which  we 
hope  for  in  heaven.  Our  life  upon  the  earth  is 
an  end  as  well  as  a  means.  And  if  we  earnestly 
seek  to  do  the  will  of  God,  the  present  life,  even 
in  itself  considered,  is  not  worthless,  though  its 
value  is  infinitely  raised  by  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life.  In  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
time  now  allotted  us,  we  have  a  pattern  in  the 
example  of  those  pious  men  who  are  recom- 
mended in  the  Bible  for  our  imitation ;  and  espe- 
cially in  tho  example  of  Jesus,  which,  even  in 
this  respect,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  These 
hints  on  the  destination  of  man  are  carried  out 
in  Spalding^s  *»Bcstimmung  des  Menschen;" 
Leipzig,  1794 ;  and  in  the  Essay  of  Tollner, 
**l8t  das  gegenwartige  Leben  nur  eine  PrQ- 
fungszeitl"  in  his  *' Theologiahen  Untexwi- 
chungen,"  ih.  i.  a.  40^,  \.    C\wio,*vtvV\*'^Q^% 
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•>  De  finibus  bonorum  et  maloniin,**  states  the 
theories  of  the  yarious  sohools  among  the  Greeks 
respecting  the  summum  bonum^  or  th^ finis  btfno* 
rum,  Seneca  calls  the  destination  of  a  thing, 
or  of  a  man,  finis  naiurm  sua,  tuum  eujusqut 
(rei  sive  hominis)  honum.  To  attain  or  fulfil 
one's  destiny,  he  calls,  adfinem  naiursB  suxpev' 
vemrCf  sive,  attingtrtfintm  naiurx  stue^  Ep.  76. 

SECTION  LII. 

or  TBS  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  OBlOIIf  OF  THE 

HUMAN  RACE. 

I.  General  Remarks, 

Most  nations  have  some  ancient  traditions  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  human  race,  which, 
however,  differ  widely  from  each  other.  Many 
of  the  heathen  nations  believed  that  their  fore- 
fothers,  or  the  human  race,  sprung  originally 
either  from  the  earth,  rocks,  trees,  eggs,  teeth, 
or  other  inanimate  things,  or  that  they  were 
produced  by  wild  beasts.  Vide  the  passages 
cited  in  Meiners*  **  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,** 
8.  345.  There  were  comparatively  few  of  the 
ancient  heathen  nations  who  supposed  that  the 
human  race,  or  particular  nations,  were  derived 
from  gods,  heroes,  or  giants;  and  even  these 
differed  very  much  from  one  another  in  their  ac- 
counts; some  supposing  that  the  first  men  were 
brought  forth  in  the  way  of  natural  generation 
by  these  superior  bcinprs ;  and  others,  that  they 
wore  only  formed  by  the  gods  from  some  inani- 
mate material,  earth,  stones,  &c.,  and  then  en- 
dowed with  life. 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis, 
Moses  has  preserved  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
man.  These  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same  with  those  of  other  oriental  nations,  and 
they  are  uniformly  followed  by  the  otiier  sacred 
writers.  As  here  recorded  by  Moses,  they 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  al- 
though they  exhibit  more  truth,  completeness, 
and  connexion,  than  are  found  in  the  traditions 
and  fables  of  other  nations  respecting  the  origin 
of  our  race. 

According  to  the  Mosaic  account,  the  whole 
human  race  is  derived  from  one  stock,  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  i|  ivo;  cu/iat'o;  rcav  t^t'o^  dv^putTtov, 
Acts,  xvii.  2G.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was 
formed  from  the  earth.  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Eccles. 
xii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47 ;  o  rtpwtoj  ar^pwrtoj  ix  y^j, 
Xo'Cxoi*  Eve  was  formed  afterwards,  and  from 
Adam,  Genesis,  ii.  18,  seq. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  yvvrj 
ft  dKdpo;.  Some  modern  investigators  of  nature 
have  supposed  that  the  distinction  found  between 
the  races  of  men  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  they  all  have  proceeded  from 
one  stock,  Thpy  have  conjectured,  accordingly, 
ibat  many  different  pairs  qf  men  were  orig'inaWy 


made.  That  climate,  manner  of  life,  means  of 
subsistence,  &c.,  could  have  produced  all  the 
variety  which  is  perceived  among  the  different 
races  of  men  is  what  they  will  not  allow.  Bat 
others  affirm  that  all  the  arguments  addaced  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis  are  unsatisfactory ; 
and  contend,  with  strong  reasons,  for  a  contrary 
opinion.  Among  these  is  Forster.  Cf.  his 
«» Bemerkungen  auf  seinen  Reise  am  die  Welt,** 
s.  226—254 ;  Beriin,  1763.  Also  Kant,  Ueber 
die  verschiedenen  Racen  der  Menschen;  Kd* 
nigsberg,  1775,  4to;  Blumenbach,  De  generis 
humani  varietate  nativa;  Gottingae,  1776,  8vo. 
Other  nations  beside  the  Hebrews  have  believed 
that  the  human  race  descended  from  one  original 
pair.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
derived  their  belief  on  this  point  from  the  ac- 
count of  Moses.  The  supposition  that  the  whole 
human  race  has  descended  from  one  pair  might 
naturally  arise  from  various  circumstances^- 
from  the  gradual  peopling  of  countries  round 
about — from  the  old  family  tradition,  that  for- 
merly the  number  of  the  human  race  was  cooh 
paratively  small — and  from  the  observation  of 
the  large  and  rapid  increase  of  single  families. 
Besides,  these  other  nations  might  have  derived 
much  of  what  they  believed  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  man  by  direct  oral  tradition  from  the 
earliest  times. 

[Atf/e. — ^The  question  so  much  discussed 
among  anthropologists  respecting  the  different 
races  of  men,  and  their  descent  from  one  ori- 
ginal pair,  is  of  very  considerable  interest  both 
to  the  theologian  and  the  philanthropisL  It  has 
an  essential  bearing  upon  the  doctrines  of  in- 
herited corruption,  and  of  the  atonement.  But 
its  most  important  bearing  is  upon  our  duty  to 
a  very  numerous  race,  who  have  long  been  ex 
eluded  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  frater- 
nity in  the  human  family.  Lactantius  has  well 
said,  (Div.  Inst.  v.  10,)  Si  ah  uno  homine,  quern 
Dcus  finxit,  omnes  orimur,  certe  consanguine! 
SUM  us;  ct  ideo  maximum  scelus  putnndum  est^ 
odisse  hominem  vel  nocentem.  And  this  prac- 
tical infiucnce  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  t6e 
consanguinity  of  all  nations  may  be  seen  in  the 
extensive  abolition  of  negro  slavery  by  Chris* 
tian  nations. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  scriptural 
doctrine,  which  is  so  connected  with  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity,  has  been  successfully  yin-' 
dicated  on  the  ground  of  physiology  against  the 
ingenious  and  plausible  attacks  of  those  who 
make  equal  oppoiiition  to  the  Christian  scriptures 
and  to  African  freedom.  In  addition  to  the 
works  recommended  by  our  author,  we  may 
mention  that  of  H,  F.  Link,  "  Die  IJrwell  und 
das  Alterthum;"  Berlin,  1831.  There  is  one 
physiological  argument,  which,  it  would  seem, 
must  be  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that 
\  iVie  ive^TO be\oiv^«  wholly  to  a  different  kind  from 
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ft0  white— TO.«  the  offspring  of  the  miztare  of 
difl^nt  genera  cannot  propagate  their  own  spe- 
cies. We  know  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  children  which  are  bom  from  the  min- 
gling of  the  white  and  negro  races.  The  essen- 
tial eharacteristio  marks  of  the  human  kind  are 
the  rational  and  moral  powers  with  which  man 
is  endowed ;  and  those  in  whom  we  can  find  the 
leist  traces  of  these  are  to  be  regarded  by  us 
IS  brethren,  bearing  with  as  something  of  the 
image  of  God,  howerer  low  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  possess  these  powers,  and  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  us  in  the  incidental 
dreamstances  of  colour,  feature,  and  tempera- 
■ent.— .Tr.] 

We  mast  here  notice  the  opinion  that  men 
existed  before  Adam,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Mosaic  account    Hie  belief  in  Praeadamites 
kis  been  embraced  for  various  reasons;  partly 
to  escape  some  supposed  natural  difficulties  of 
tbe  kind  just  mentioned,  partly  in  support  of 
Tarioas  theological  and  historical  hypotheses, 
tod  sometimes  for  both  reasons  united.    Most 
of  those  who  have  entertained  this  opinion, 
bowerer  different  their  views  respecting  the 
Pneadamitee    themselves,   have    appealed    to 
Moses  and  other  sacred  writers  for  support,  or 
It  least  Kiave  endeavoured  to  shew  that  they  be- 
lieved in  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural 
teeoant.    But  they  evidently  do  the  greatest 
violence  to  the  passages  which  they  cite.    The 
plain,  scriptural  representation  is  that  which  we 
liave  given.    This  hypothesis  was  first  raised  to 
Botiee  by  Isaac  Peyrere,  who  in  1655  published 
kis  book  styled  "  Prssadamitx,^*    He  pretended 
to  find  his  Preadamites  in  Rom.  v.  12 — 14.  The 
lieathen,  aceording  to  him,  are  the  Prsadamites, 
being,  as  he  supposed,  created  on  the  same  day 
with  the  beasts,  and  those  whose  creation  is 
Bwntioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Adam, 
the  father  of  the  Jews,  was  not  created  until  a 
oentary  later,  and  is  the  one  who  is  mentioned 
athe  second  chapter.    Cf.  the  works  cited  by 
Morasy  p.  95,  s.  1,  note  1.    Since  the  time  of 
Peyrere,  this  hypothesis  has  been  exhibited  more 
eoonectedly;  and  has  been  asserted  independ- 
ently of  the  authority  of  Moses;  or,  in  other 
Voids,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  human  race 
is  older  than  Moses  represents  it.    Vide  Irwing, 
'^V'ersuche  fiber  den  Ursprung  der  Erkenntniss 
^  Wahrheit  und  der  Wissenschaf^en  ;**  Ber- 
lin, 1781,  8vo.    Cf.  Bron, «« Vergleichung  der 
iriechischen  und  r5mischen  Nachrichten  von 
^  altesten  Zustande  der  Menschen  mit  den 
kebraischen,"    in    Gabler's    «'Theologischen 
ioamal,*'  b.  t.  st.  1,  s.  50.  u.  f. 

n.  Tfie  Moeaie  Account. 

Hiere  are  two  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man 
Kcorded  by  Moses.  The  first  is  very  brief, 
ftven  in  general  terms^  in  connexioa  with  the 
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history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  which  man  was  formed,  Gen.  i.  26—30. 
The  second  account  is  more  full,  and  stands  by 
itself.  Gen.  ii.  4,  seq.  In  this  second  account, 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  state  of  the 
earth  before  man  was  placed  upon  it,  are  again 
cursorily  mentioned,  while  in  ver.  7  the  creation 
of  man  himself  is  more  fully  detailed.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  composition  of  these  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  Moses  may  have  bad  be- 
fore him  some  written  records  handed  down 
from  the  patriarchal  age,  and  he  may  perhaps 
have  inserted  them,  word  for  word,  in  bis  own 
history.  Vide  s.  49, 1.  According  to  this  sup* 
position,  we  have  here  inserted  one  of  these  ori- 
ginal records,  extending  from  Gen.  ii.  4  to  iii. 
24,  and  forming  a  complete  whole,  which  is  se- 
parated from  what  precedes  by  the  appropriate 
title,  **  This  is  the  history  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,**  ver.  4.  What  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  Moses  drew  from  written  records  in 
composing  the  first  part  of  Genesis,  and  that  he 
even  preserved  them  in  the  very  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  is  the  fact,  that  in 
each  of  these  distinct  fragments  the  Supreme 
Being  is  uniformly  designated  by  a  different 
title, — in  one,  by  the  name  d'hSm,  in  another,  by 
the  name  nyr,  and  in  a  third,  by  the  combined 
name  o^hSk  ntrr.  This  was  first  observed  by 
Astruc  and  Michael  is,  and  is  ofYen  made  use  of 
by  Eichhorn  in  his  **  Urgeschichte.**  Cf.  s.  49, 
and  the  works  of  Herder,  Eichhorn,  Gabler, 
Paulus,  Ilgen,  Vater,  and  others.  But  Eich- 
horn and  Ilgen  have  spoken  with  far  too  much 
confidence  respecting  the  sources  from  which 
Moses  drew.  The  subject  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  to  allow  of  so  much  confidence.  Vide 
Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk  der  gottlichen 
Weisheit,  th.  ii.  s.  456,  2te  Ausg.  These  ac- 
counts must  now  be  separately  considered. 
Vide  Moms,  p.  96,  s.  4. 

1.  Observations  on  the  first  account,  Genesis, 
i.  26—30. 

Here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
creation,  God  is  said  to  speak.  Tliis  is  a  repre- 
sentation by  which  the  exertion  of  the  divine 
will,  or  the  determination  of  God,  is  intelligibly 
expressed,  and  corresponds  with  the  whole  pic- 
torial nature  of  the  account.  Cf.  Genesis,  vi. 
5;  xi.  6,  7.  After  the  production  of  so  many 
creatures  of  the  earth,  God  at  length  created 
man,  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  of  them 
all — the  lord  of  the  lower  creation. 

D*3K,  in  the  first  chapter,  is  not  7i  proper,  but  a 
collective  noun — man.  We  might  suppose,  from 
this  passage,  if  the  account  in  the  second  chap- 
ter were  not  more  explicit,  that  the  first  human 
pair  were  created  at  the  same  time.  The  words, 
uris*?3  urSio,  should  not  be  distinguished  as 
they  have  sometimes  beeiv.  TVv^  \wo  ^u^x^^ 
thus  collocated  signUy^an  exact  or  o  wt\|  nm\\ttr 
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image;  as  chap.  y.  1,  3.  The  primary  Big- 
nification  of  dSy  is,  a  shadow^  as  Psalm  xzxix. 
7 ;  then,  a  shadowy  imagt^  a  likeness.  In  what 
this  divine  likeness  consists,— whether  simply 
in  the  dominion  orer  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
mentioned  immediately  afler,  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  higher  faculties,  will  be  investigated,  s. 
63.  The  dominion  of  man  over  animals  here 
spoken  of  denotes  merely  his  right  to  use  and 
employ  them  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
phrase,  God  blessed  ihem^  (ver.  28,)  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  above,  in  ver.  22;  he  gave  them 
fruilfulnessy  the  power  to  propagate  their  species. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  and  of  the  field,  and  not 
Hie  flesh  of  animab,  constituted  the  original  food 
of  man  as  well  as  of  beast.  Vide  ver.  29,  30, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  gave  to  them  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  for  food.  Of.  ii.  16.  Many 
reasons  may  be  given  for  this.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  there  would  have  been  ground  to  apprehend 
that  man  might  have  destroyed  whole  species 
of  animals,  while  they  were  yet  few  in  number, 
&c.  Vide  Michaelis,  in  loc.  The  fact  that 
man  at  first  fed  upon  fruits  and  herbs  is  con- 
firmed by  the  traditions  of  other  ancient  nations. 
They  uniformly  represent  the  practice  of  taking 
the  life  and  shedding  the  blood  of  living  crea- 
tures as  a  cruel  and  frightful  practice,  which 
could  not  have  existed  in  paradise,  or  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  youthful  world,  when  univer^ 
sal  friendship  and  happy  concord  reigned  among 
the  creatures  of  God.  Hence,  in  the  prophetic  de- 
scriptions of  that  happy  age  which  should  again 
return  to  the  world,  it  is  expressly  said  that  one 
beast  shall  not  destroy  another ;  »*  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  ox,"  Isa.  xi.  7,  coll.  ver.  6 — 
9.  The  same  trait  recurs  in  the  description 
which  the  Greeks  give  of  the  Saturnian  age. 
Vide  Plutarch,  rtipi,  aapxopayla^.  Ovid,  too,  de- 
scribes the  vctus  aurea  xias  as  happy  fattibua 
arbor eis  et  herbis  ,•  necpoiiuit  or  a  eruore^  Met.  xv. 
96,  seq.  Vide  Clerici  Comment,  in  Genesin. 
We  find,  therefore,  no  intimation  that  beasts 
were  slain  until  after  man  had  forfeited  paradise, 
Genesis,  iii.  21.  Shortly  after,  they  appear  to 
have  been  offered  by  men  in  sacrifice  to  God, 
Gen.  iv.  4.  Noah  was  the  first  who  received 
a  distinct  command  to  use  flesh  as  well  as  vege- 
tables for  his  sustenance,  Gen.  ix.  3.  And  it  is 
in  general  true,  that  rude  nations  eat  for  a  long 
time  only  herbs  and  fruits,  and  come  slowly 
into  the  use  of  animals  for  food,  even  after  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  slaying  them,  and 
using  their  skins  for  clothing.  This  can  be 
easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  ani- 
mal food,  as  then  prepared,  before  fire  and  salt 
came  into  common  use,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  disgusting.  We  grather  from 
Homer,  that  the  use  of  salt  on  flesh  could  not 
have  been  very  common  in  his  day,  since  he 
always  gives  it  the  epithet  eft rtn«,  and  deacnbea 
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present  day  eat  flesh  without  salt. 

2.  Observations  on  the  second  account^  Ge 
ii.  4—34. 

(a)  Afler  the  mention,  in  ver.  5,  6,  • 
means  of  subsistence  which  God  had  pre 
for  man  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
passes  now,  in  ver.  7,  to  the  creation  ol 
himself.  *«  God  formed  man  from  the  d 
the  earth,"  ro-wn-^p  ■\pp — a  very  natural 
readily  suggested  by  analogy,  and  in  itsel 
bable.  The  decay  of  man,  ao^  the  moulc 
of  his  body  to  dust  and  earth,  gave  rise  I 
phrase,  to  become  dust  and  earth.  And  sc 
and  earth  were  naturally  regarded  as  th* 
ments  of  the  human  body ;  and  to  describe! 
they  said,  nj^  3td  -^cp,  to  return  to  the  dust, 
which  we  were  taken;  Psalm  civ.  29;  Ge 
iii.  19 ;  Job,  x.  9 ;  E!ccles.  xii.  7.  Cf. 
xxxiii.  6.  The  body  of  the  first  man,  ^ 
God  had  formed  from  the  earth,  was  en 
finished  before  it  was  endowed  with  life, 
ag^in  the  description  is  rendered  natura 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  human 
when  first  deprived  of  life.  The  forra 
structure  remain  complete  after  life  has  d< 
ed ;  and  the  body  moulders  slowly  into  dui 
clay.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodi 
was  formed  under  the  plastic  hand  of  the  A 
and  the  breath  of  life  was  not  imbreathed 
it  was  finished.  In  these  two  respects  th 
a  great  resemblance  between  this  accoun 
the  Grecian  fable  of  Prometheus,  who 
formed  a  man  from  earth  and  water,  and 
wards  endowed  it  with  life  through  the  c 
ration  of  the  Deity.     Vide  Ovid,  Met.  i.  f 

The  O'^M  is  here  not  only  the  common  i 
lative  for  marij  but  also  the  proper  distin^ 
ing  name  of  the  first  man.  The  first  m 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  man, 
word  is  not  derived  from  a-^x,  red,  (suppos 
some  to  refer  to  the  red  colour  of  the  cc 
nance,  or  to  the  red  earth,  from  which  mai 
formed,  as  the  Rabbins  and  Josephus  (An 
1)  suggest.)  It  is  rather  derived  from  nr 
earth,  and  so  describes  man  as  earthborn,  yr^ 
Plato  says,  in  his  Politicus,  'Ex  yin^  yap  avi 
xovto  Ttdvti^, 

**  And  he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  I 
of  life,"  o^T)  ncrj  rw3  nr»i.  God  vivified  th 
viously  lifeless  body  of  man.  Breath  is  the 
obvious  and  certain  indication  of  life,  and  b 
ing  is  performed  principally  through  the 
and  hence  this  whole  figurative  represent 
When  God  gives  life  to  his  creatures  he  i: 
to  breath  oxit  his  breath,  or  to  breathe  it  into 
When  he  causes  them  to  die,  he  is  said  /( 
away  their  breath  ,•  as  Ps.  civ.  29,  30. 

Nothing  is  expressly  said  in  this  passai 

specting  the  rational  soul,  its  indivisihilitj 

\\mmoTVaV\V}.    T\va.l  only  which  is  obvious 
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perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  is  here  de- 
lerib^ ;  as  it  is  in  i^eneral  the  object  of  Moses 
in  this  passage  to  deecribe  the  origin  of  the 
world  only  as  (ar  as  it  falls  under  the  cogni- 
UDoe  of  the  senses.  Cf.  the  remarks  on  nin,  s. 
51«  I.    nti  vfpit  is,  a  Kving  creature^  or  being, 

(i)  In  yen  9,  and  yer.  16,  17,  the  writer 
•peaks  of  the  means  of  subsistence  appointed 
for  man,  from  the  yegetable  kingdom,  (Vide  No. 
L,)  and  particularly  the  tree  cf  Ufe^  and  the  tree 
tf  knowledge  cf  good  and  evil,  or  rf  the  distinc' 
Hon  cf  good  and  eviU  which  were  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  (]in  ^tn^.)  They  are  men- 
tioned here  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  follows 
m  the  third  chapter.  Treei  cf  Ufe  denote  with 
the  Hebrews  such  trees  as  possess  a  healing, 
life-giring  power,  arbore$  salutares,  whether  the 
virtue  belongs  to  the  fruit,  leaf,  bark,  or  root ; 
as  Proy.  iii.  18.  We  say,  officinal  herbs  or  trees. 
The  design  of  the  tree  of  life  was,  to  perpetuate 
human  life,  Gen.  iii.  22.  While  man  continued 
b  paradise,  his  body  was  endued  with  immor- 
tality, which,  however,  was  not  effected  in  an 
immediate  and  miraculous  way,  but  by  a  natural 
means,  divinely  appointed — viz.,  the  fruit  of  a 
tree,  in  partaking  of  which  human  life  might  be 
prolonged.  Hence  the  tree  of  life  is  described 
as  planted  in  heaven,  the  abode  of  immortality, 
Rev.  zxii.  3 ;  ii.  7.  The  Greeks,  too,  speak  of 
food  of  which  no  mortal  can  taste,  and  which 
the  immortah  alone  enjoy.  Homer,  Odys.  v. 
197, 199;  II.  xix.  38,39. 

The  description  which  Moses  gives  of  the 
UteofUfe  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclasion 
that  the  other  tree  which  stood  opposite  was  a 
hurtful,  poisonous  tree,  destructive  of  life;  and 
this  is  confirmed  from  ver.  17,  **The  day  thou 
eitest  of  it  thou  shalt  die.**  Cf.  chap.  iii.  This 
account  too,  as  well  as  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  is  very  probable  and  natural.  There 
are  injurious  plants  and  poisonous  trees  by  which 
we  are  made  sick  and  destroyed  ;  there  are  also 
useful  trees,  which  impart  health  and  prolong 
tile.  Such  trees  there  were  in  the  age  of  para- 
dise, conferring  perpetual  health  and  immor- 
tality; and  also  a  single  poisonous  tree,  placed 
b  the  garden  for  the  trial  of  man.  Cf.  Gen.  iii. 
3.  But  why  is  it  called  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge ff  good  and  evil?  Because  by  means  of 
tiiis  tree  man  was  to  learn  prudence,  to  be  made 
eaatious  and  circumspect;  and  because  it  was 
btended  to  put  his  wisdom  to  the  test.  Cf. 
Moras,  p.  97,  s.  6.  If  he  did  not  eat  of  the 
tree  it  would  be  well  for  him,  and  he  would  act 
wiiely  and  circumspectly ;  if  he  ate  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  it  would  be  to  his  hurt;  and  by  the 
evil  he  would  suffer  he  would  become  wise,  and 
learn  in  future  to  be  more  circumspect ;  he  would 
then  know  from  his  experience  the  unhappy 
consequences  resulting  from  transgression  of 


the  divine  command,  Cf.  Gen.  iii.  22.  The 
phrase,  to  know,  or  to  dutinguidh  good  and  evtV, 
(or,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  eurvo  fatste  digno- 
tcere  rectum,  Ep.  ii.  2,  44,)  always  signifies  in 
the  ancient  languages  to  be  or  become  wite,  to 
acquire  judgment.  So  frequently  in  Homer— e. 
g.,  Odys.  xviii.  227,  228;  xx.  309,  310.  Cf.  • 
Book  ii.  s.  75. 

(c)  In  ver.  19,  20,  we  have  the  following 
points — viz., 

(a)  Adam  lived  at  first  among  the  beasts ;  and 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  brought  before  him  by 
God.  They  were  more  nearly  related  to  him 
than  any  other  part  of  the  material  creation  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  had  more  in 
common  with  them  than  with  inanimate  things. 
In  paradise  the  beasts  were  not  timid  and  wild, 
but  lived  with  man  in  familiarity  and  confidence. 
Cf.  Isaiah,  xi.  6 — 9.  Nor  is  this  representation 
of  the  original  state  of  man  confined  to  the  Jews ; 
it  is  found  among  other  nations,  and  is  more- 
over confirmed  to  our  present  obsenration.  We 
find  even  now,  that  in  regions  entirely  uninha- 
bited by  man,  and  where  his  persecutions  haye 
never  been  felt  by  beasts  and  birds,  they  are 
tame  and  unsuspicious,  though  elsewhere  known 
as  wild  and  timid.  Cook  describes  the  tropical 
birds  which  he  saw  in  the  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  South  Sea — the  man  cf  war,  and  other 
birds  which  are  commonly  very  shy — as  so 
tame  that  they  could  be  caught  by  the  hand. 
When  the  traveller  passes  through  the  wilds  of 
South  America,  which  are  seldom  trodden  by 
human  footsteps,  he  is  not  shunned  by  the  most 
timid  birds,  and  can  catch  even  partridges  as  he 
passes  along  by  a  mere  noose  fastened  upon  the 
end  of  a  stick.  Cf.  the  work,  **Zur  Kunde 
fremdcr  Lander  und  Volker,*^  h.  ii.  s.  152,  ex- 
tracted from  the  *'  Lettres  Edifiantes.^^ 

(f3)  As  man  was  conversant  with  the  animals 
about  him,  and  was  soon  able  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  he  gave  them  names, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  sounds  by  which 
he  called  them  around  him,  and  sometimes  in 
imitation  of  the  sounds  which  they  themselves 
made.  •  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
transition  of  man  from  his  original  speechless- 
ness to  the  first  use  of  language.  We  notice 
the  same  process  in  children.  Plato  observes, 
very  justly,  in  his  Politicus,  **that  in  the  Satur 
nian  age  men  were  very  familiar  with  animals, 
and  even  conversed  with  them,  (as  appears  in 
Gen.  iii.,  and  as  is  seen  in  children ;)  and  that  in 
this  intercourse  they  learned  much  wisdom ;  and 
by  giving  attention  to  their  nature  and  habitudes 
saw  much  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own 
advantage."  Hence  the  great  influence  which 
the  fables  of  iEsop  had  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
deep  impression  which  they  still  make  upon 
children. 
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(y)  Bat  although  every  animal  had  its  mate, 
man  did  not  find  among  them  all  a  companion 
for  himself.  His  innate  propensity  to  the  social 
and  conjugal  state  was  thus  more  strongly  ex- 
cited ;  ver.  IS,  20,  ad  iinem.  *«  Man  only,"  it  is 
said,  **  had  not  as  yet  n^^a  "^rp.**  -^  sigptiifies, 
properly,  an  assitiant^  companion  /  as  Ezekiel, 
zii.  14.  Tixa  is  rendered  by  Luther,  die  um  ihn 
fodref  in  English  version,  meet  for  him ;  Sept. 
xoft*  a/^bv  and  ofuxo;  a/tk'9. 

((f)  Creation  of  the  wife  of  Adam,  ver.  21-^24. 

This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  com- 
mentators, who  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  notions  of  modern  times,  with  which 
it  does  not  at  all  agree.  Eichhorn  (p.  182, 183 
of  the  work  above  cited)  explains  it  in  this 
way — **  Adam  and  his  wife  were  created  at  the 
same  time,  but  at  first  lived  apart.  The  conju- 
gal impulse  of  Adam  was  excited ;  he  fell  into 
a  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  divided  into 
halves.  When  he  awoke.  Eve  stood  before 
him.'*  The  same  explanation  in  substance  is 
^ven  by  Zacharia,  in  his  Bib.  Theol.  th.  ii.  s. 
120.  But  what  unprejudiced  reader  can  see  any 
foundation  for  all  this  in  the  Mosaic  account! 
Moses  evidently  teaches  that  Eve  was  created 
afler  Adam,  and  taken  by  God  from  Adam  ;  and 
Paul  says,  *•  Adam  was  first  formed,  and  then 
Eve,'*  1  Tim.  ii.  13.  For  this  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic narrative,  as  well  as  for  the  former  parts, 
there  is  some  analogy,  which,  however,  must  be 
more  evident  to  the  orientalist  than  to  us,  since 
the  subserviency  of  the  woman  to  the  man  is 
more  acknowledged  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  The  orientalist  believes  the  woman  to 
be  indeed  of  his  own  nature^  but  still  secondary 
and  subject  to  him  ;  though  this  place  by  no 
means  teaches  her  subjection  as  a  slave,  as 
afterwards,  when  the  age  of  paradise  was  over, 
Gen.  iii.  16— 4  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  the  golden  age.  Now,  because  the 
woman  is  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  taken  from  him.  Hence  the  deep 
love  he  feels  for  her,  and  the  intimate  union  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  Hence,  too,  (viz.,  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  taken  from  him,)  the  supe- 
riority of  the  man  over  the  woman.  That  this 
explanation  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
is  clear  from  the  argument  which  Paul  deduces 
from  this  place — **  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  wo- 
man ;  but  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was 
the  man  created  for  the  woman ;  but  the  woman 
for  the  man,"  1  Cor.  xi.  8, 9.  This  truth,  then, 
that  husband  and  wife  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  while  still  the  wife  is 
necessarily  dependent  upon  her  husband,  could 
not  be  made  more  intelligible  and  impressive 
than  by  the  account  here  given,  which  repre- 
sents the  woman  as  created  after  man,  taken 
/ram  him,  and  made  out  of  his  side,    jh^  in  this 


place  does  not  signify  rt5,  but  stde,  AajT,  as  com* 
monly  in  Hebrew  and  Aiabio—e.  g.,  Exod. 
xxvi.  26,  27,  35, 6eq.  Sept,  ^cxcvpa— »« Theplaee 
wat  closed  up  with  fieJC^ — i.  e.,  the  body  wu 
healed  and  made  whole.  As  pain  was  not  known 
in  paradise,  it  was  necessary  that  Adam  shoald 
be  put  into  a  deep  sleep  (ver.  21)  while  all  this 
took  place— in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  alp 
low  him  an  obscure  consciousness  of  what  wai 
done,  (ver.  23.)    It  is  frequently  the  case,  when 
something  befals  us  in  sleep  which  makes  s 
deep  impression  on  the  senses,  that,  withont 
waking  at  the  time,  we  have  a  sort  of  percep- 
tion, which  we  obscurely  recollect  when  aft6^ 
wards  awake,     oj^rn  n<T,  thi*  time.    '« Now  I 
see  at  last  a  being  like  myself,  one  of  my  own 
species,"  referring  to  ver.  20,  ad  finem.  Adam 
now  gives  to  his  companion  a  name,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  to  the  beasts— viz.,  rm  (like  the 
vira  of  the  ancient  Latins,)  because  she  was 
formed   from  man,  (e^.)     When  afterwards 
she  had  borne  a  child,  he  called  her  name  rm, 
because  she  then  became  the  mother  cfthe  human 
ractf  (^rrSs  om  ;)  Gen.  iii.  20.    In  ver.  24,  it  is 
not  Adam  who  speaks ;  for  he  knew  nothing  as 
yet  about  father  and  mother.    The  historian 
here  deduces  a  practical  inference  from  what 
had  been  said.    In  Matt.  xix.  5,  where  ^  ypoj^ 
is  to  be  supplied  before  tlrtt^  this  passage  is 
cited :  "  The  relation  between  husband  and  wife 
is  the  most  intimate  which  can  exist,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  God,  indissoluble.    It 
is  more  irrefragable  than  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children;  whence  (so  Christ  con- 
cludes) to  separate  from  one*s  wife  is  a  crime 
of  worse  desert  than  to  renounce  father  and  mo- 
ther."   The  particular  truths  and  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  Mosaic  narrative  are 
well  exhibited  by  Morus,  p.  96 — 98,  s.  4 — 8. 
Cf.  Matt.  xix. ;  1  Cor.  xi.     When  it  is  said  they 
shall  be  one  fleshy  it  means,  they  shall  be  regarded 
as  one  body,  one  person. 

Note. — ^The  first  abode  of  men  is  commonly 
called  paradise^  7tapa5(terof,  (cf.  Morus,  p.  96,  s. 
4,  n.  1,)  because  the  LXX.  thus  translate  the 
Hebrew  |:,  which  is  used  in  ver.  8  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  are  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  the  Latin  versions,^  The  word 
is  of  Persian  origin,  (in  the  Hebrew  form 
Dinq,)  and  signifies,  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  and  in  other 
texts  where  it  occurs,  not  any  small  garden,  but 
a  large  portion  of  land,  a  park,  furnished  with 
trees,  and  wild  beasts,  and  water,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hunting  and  fishing;  as  Xenophon  de- 
scribes it,  CEcon.  iv.  13.  The  name  o{ paradise 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  abode  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  but  the  original  abode  of  man  was  called 
by  this  name,  by  way  of  eminence,  after  the 
example  of  the  LXX.,  by  Sirach,  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  other  Grecian  Jews. 
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Hie  description  of  the  garden  it  giren,  Gen. 
iL  8 — 16.  Eden  wee  not  tlie  name  of  paradise 
itself,  bat  paradise  was  a  spot  in  the  extensive 
territory  of  Eden.  Vide  Ter.  6,  coll.  ver.  10. 
If  the  situation  of  the  territory  of  Eden  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  men- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  account,  and  if  by  these  ri« 
Ten  we  are  to  understand  those  to  which  the  same 
names  were  anciently  given,  and  some  of  which 
retain  them  to  the  present  day,  we  may  fix  upon 
the  region  where  Armenia,  Ghilan,  Dailem,  and 
Cborasan  now  lie.  There  are  no  means,  how- 
efer,  by  which  we  can  determine  the  particular 
ipot  in  this  region  where  the  garden  of  delights 
was  situated.  Eden  then  comprehended  all  the 
countries  which  extend  from  Euphrates  (n';»jp) 
tnd  Tigris  (^p'ln)  to  Aras  or  Araxes,  {]f&>v, 
fhich  rises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into  the  Cas- 
>ian  Sea,)  and  Oxus  (|n«^),  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
ioDS  agree  very  generally  in  placing  the  first 
abitation  of  men,  and  the  cradle  of  the  human 
ice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  and  the 
/aspian  sea,  and  the  valleys  which  extend  side- 
rays  from  Caucasus,  though  they  differ  very 
luch  in  assigning  more  definitely  the  particular 
pot  where  man  first  dwelt.  Vide  Zimmerman, 
reographische  Geschichte  des  Menschen,  band 
i.  s.  250,  and  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Mensch- 
eit,  s.  7.  Some  learned  men,  however,  re- 
f'lng  upon  other  Asiatic  traditions,  not  in  the 
^ast  supported  by  the  Bible,  suppose  that  the 
arth  was  first  peopled  from  Southern  Asia ;  and 
9  they  fix  upon  other  rivers  more  favourable  to 
leir  hypotheses  than  those  before  mentioned, 
)  water  their  territory  of  Eden,  although  they 
early  all  allow  the  river  Euphrates  to  be  one 
itended.  Bnttroan  sided  with  these  in  his 
Aeltesten  Erdkunde  des  Morgenlanders  ;** 
terlin,  1803, 8vo.  In  this  work  he  represents,  as 
i  common  at  the  present  time,  the  whole  nar- 
itive  of  Moses  as  fabulous.  He  endeavours  to 
3nder  it  probable  that  the  whole  territory  ex- 
?nding  from  the  Persian  Gulf  eastwards  to  the 
^eninsula  of  Malacca,  was  the  region  intended 
y  Eden ;  that  the  Ganges  was  one  of  the  four 
Ters,  and  that  these  original  habitations  were 
fterwards  placed  by  the  Hebrews  more  in  their 
wn  vicinity.  Among  the  older  works  on  this 
abject,  cf.  Reland,  De  situ  paradisi,  in  his 
Diss.  Miscell.'*  t.  i.  Bochart,  Geog.  Sacra, 
nd  Michaelis,  Spiceleg.  t.  ii.  In  the  seven- 
senth  century,  Olaus  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  wrote 
book  called  **  Atlantica,*'  in  which  he  placed 
laradise  in  Sweden.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
)r.  Hasse,  in  his  **  Entdeckung  im  Felde  der 
Jtesten  Erd-und  Menschengeschichte,**  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Eden  was  the  north  of  Eu- 
ope,  and  that  paradise  was  Prussia. 


SECTION  LIII. 

or  THE  IMAOX  OF  CK)D  IN  WHICH  MAN  WAS 

CRKATKD. 

L  Hittory  ofcpmioru  rupeding  the  Image  of 

God. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  image  of  God  denotes 
in  general  a  likeness  of  God^  (s.  52.)  But  the 
opinions  of  theologians  have  always  been  differ^ 
ent  respecting  the  particular  points  of  resem- 
blance which  Moses  intended  to  express  by  this 
phrase.  And  this  is  not  strange,  since  Moses 
does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  and  it  is 
used  in  very  different  significations  in  the  Bible ; 
which  is  a  fact  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
phrase  denotes  certain  excellences  which  man 
originally  possessed,  but  which  he  lost,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  fall.  The  principal  tests  which 
are  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  are.  Gen.  i. 
26,  coll.  ii.  15,  seq. ;  and  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Col.  iii.  10,  coll.  Ephes.  iv.  24,  where  a 
renewed  after  the  image  of  God  is  mentioned ; 
which  is  understood  to  mean  a  restoration  of  this 
image,  implying  that  man  must  have  lost  it ;  also 
2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Against  this  common  opinion  it 
may  he  objected,  that  the  image  of  God  is  de- 
scribed in  many  passages  as  existing  after  the 
fall,  and  as  still  discoverable  in  men ;  as  Gen. 
ix.  6,  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  roan 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man  ;**  also  James,  iii.  9,  *'  With  the 
tongue  we  curse  men,  who  are  made  after  the  si- 
militude  of  God;^*  also  1  Cor.  xi.  6,  7,  dr^p — 
ilxCiV — ©fov  vnapx^^v*  Here  also  belongs  the 
passage  often  cited  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, Gen.  V.  1 — 3,  where  it  is  said,  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image ;  and  that  Adam 
begot  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  and  after  his 
image ;  from  which  it  most  appear,  that  Seth, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  must  have 
had  the  same  image  of  God,  whatever  it  was, 
which  Adam  possessed.  This  phrase,  then, 
evidently,  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Bible.  And  the  fault  of  interpreters  and 
theologians  has  been,  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  different  meanings  in  which  this  phrase  is 
used,  and  have  selected  one  only,  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  all  the  texts  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs. 

As  to  the  question,  in  what  consists  that  ex- 
cellence of  man,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  the 
image  of  God,  we  find, 

1.  Even  the  oldest  Christian  writers,  the  ec- 
clesiastical fathers,  were  very  much  divided. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa)  in 
an  Essay  devoted  to  this  subject.  Theodoret 
confesses,  that  he  is  not  able  to  determine  ex- 
actly in  what  this  image  consisted,  Quiest. 
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in  Geneflin.  Epiphanins  thinks  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  determined,  Hnres.  30.  TertuHian 
placed  it  in  the  innate  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  soul,  especially  in  the  freedom  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  Ady.  Marc.  ii.  5,  6. 
Philo  placed  it  in  the  vov;,  the  rational  soul^  and 
associated  with  this  phrase  his  Platonic  notions 
respecting  the  original  i(Ua$  in  the  divine  mind 
(xo^'o;),  of  which  the  visible  man  is  a  copy,  De 
Opif.  Mundi.  The  human  race,  according  to 
him,  is  indeed  degenerate,  but  yet  has  traces  of 
its  relationship  with  the  Father  of  all ;  for  rta^ 
iv^pciHo^  xat  a  fiiv  fijv  dcayoiav  4>xeui)T'cu0ft9 
Xoy9,  tri  fiaxapias  ^vfjitai  ixfiauyf  tov,  ^  artooHasfia 
^  attavyofjfia,  ysyov Jii^>  Origen,  (Ilfpt  apx^v^ 
iii.  G,)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Leo  the  Great, 
were  of  the  same  general  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject as  TertuHian.  According  to  these  ecclesi- 
astical fathers,  this  image  of  God  consists  prin- 
cipally ia  the  rectitude  and  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  in  the  due  subordination  of  the  inferior 
powers  of  the  soul  to  the  superior.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  body  is  also  included  by  Leo 
and  many  others.  Epiphanius  blames  Origen 
for  teaching,  that  Adam  lost  the  image  of  God, 
which,  he  says,  the  Bible  does  not  affirm.  He 
knows  and  believes,  ^^quod  in  eundia  hominibua 
imago  Dei  pcrmancat,"  £p.  ad  Joannem,  in 
0pp.  Hieronymi,  t.  i.  Most  of  the  Grecian  and 
Latin  fathers  distinguish  between  imago  and 
iimilitudo  Dei.  By  the  image  of  God,  they 
say,  is  meant  the  original  constitution  {Jniage) 
— the  innate  powers  and  faculties  (potentia  na- 
turalis,  Scholast.)  of  the  human  soul.  By  the 
similitude  of  God,  is  meant,  that  actual  resem- 
blance to  him  which  is  acquired  by  the  exorcise 
of  these  powers.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  which  are  still  pre- 
valent to  some  degree  in  the  Romish  church. 
Vide  Pctavius.  [For  an  account  of  these,  vide 
also  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  7G.] 

2.  Nor  are  modern  theologians  at  all  more 
unanimous.  The  most  important  opinions  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  in  modern  times  admit  of 
the  following  classification — viz., 

(a)  Some  find  this  image  in  the  rational  soul; 
like  Philo,  who,  as  before  remarked,  supposed 
it  to  consist,  not  in  bodily  advantages,  but  in 
the  vovu  the  higher  reason  alone,  De  Opif. 
Mundi,  p.  15,  45;  and  like  many  of  the  fathers. 
To  be  sure,  this  higher  rational  and  moral  nature 
of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  other  ex- 
cellences, and  indeed  is  essential  to  their  very 
existence.  But,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  Bible,  this  rational  soul  is  not  so  much 
itself  this  image  of  God,  as  the  foundation  or 
source  of  those  excellences  in  which  it  does 
more  properly  consist. 

(b)  Others  find  it  in  the  dominion  of  man  over 
all  the  creatures  of  the  earth;  because  this  do- 

mlmon  ia  mentioDed  in  immediate  connexion 


with  the  image  of  God  in  Gen.  i.  36.  So  think 
SocinuB  and  his  followers,  and  also  many  Armi- 
nians.  According  to  both  of  these  theories,  th« 
image  of  God  must  be  allowed  still  to  exist  in 
man.  This  will  be  farther  considered  hereafter. 

(c)  Odiars  find  it  in  the  moral  petfeetiom  tf 
our  nature  which  we  have  lost  by  the  fall.  These 
writers  refer  to  the  texts  in  the  epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossians  and  Ephesians,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  explain  the  passages  in  Genesis  relating 
to  this  subject.  This  is  the  most  common  the- 
ory. In  the  language  of  the  Apol.  Conf.  Augs., 
the  image  of  God  consists  in  eeriior  notitia  Dei 
et  probiias.  Theologians  define  it,  justitia  orv- 
ginalis  sive  sanctitasy  original  uprightness  or 
holiness. 

((f)  Those  who  find  difficulties  with  all  these 
opinions,  endeavour  to  relieve  the  subject  by  di- 
viding the  image  of  God  into  a  physical  and  a 
moral  image ;  or  into  an  essential  and  an  inct- 
dental  image.  The  latter,  they  suppose,  is  now 
lost,  or  exists  in  a  less  degree ;  the  former  is  still 
possessed  by  man. 

II.  Biblical  uses  of  the  phrase, "  Tlie  Image  of  God." 

1.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  any  strict  or  de- 
finite notion  attached  to  this  phrase  in  the  an- 
cient Mosaic  account.  The  greneral  idea  of  <fi- 
vinity,  greatness^  precedence^  is  all  that  Mo^B 
intends  to  express  when  he  uses  it;  insignis 
dignitas  ac  pracstantia  hominis.  Moras,  p.  103, 
s.  18.  Any  one  who  possesses  excellence  and 
dignity  superior  to  other  men,  is  said,  in  this 
widest  sense,  to  bear  the  image  of  God,  as  1  Cor. 
xi.  7;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  G.  Moses,  however,  places 
it  principally  and  prominently  in  that  part  of 
this  superiority  which  is  most  obvious  to  the 
senses — viz.,  the  superiority  of  man  over  irra- 
tional creatures,  and  his  dominion  over  the 
earth.  By  this  limitation,  however,  the  other 
excellences  of  our  nature  are  not  excluded  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  those  powers  and  faculties 
from  which  this  more  obvious  superiority  re- 
sults must  be  included  in  the  idea  of  Moses. 
But  while  Moses,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  had 
in  his  eye  that  superior  excellence  of  man  by 
which  he  is  lord  of  the  earth,  ho  does  not  teach 
anywhere  that  man  lost  this  entirely  by  the  fall ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  he  nftcrwards 
possessed  it.  Vide  No.  I.  Princes  and  judges 
are  called  by  Moses  gods,  and  sons  (f  God,  on 
account  of  the  superiority  and  dominion  which 
they  possess.  Vide  s.  17.  For  the  same  rea- 
son man  is  king  and  god  of  this  lower  crea- 
tion, which  honours  him  as  the  image  of  God. 
David  probably  used  the  phrase  in  this  wider 
sense  in  Ps.  viii.  G — 9,  where  he  explains  and 
paraphrases  Gen.  i.  2G,  seq.  Cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  6, 
7;  James,  iii.  9.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
even  Augustine,  explained  iho  words  of  Mosrjtf 
in  this  way. 
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9.  Tho  later  Jews  ippev  to  have  need  this 
rimaa  io  different  senses,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach.  They  included  in 
ita  meaning, 

(a)  The  immoriaKiy  tf  the  hody^  a^!^a^la, 

f«m»  T^(  i^iof  ihUrci^oi  inoiifitv  avrov.  ^^1^9 
2i  &af3oXov  ^vorof  lict^tv  cif  rov  xonfiov  rtsipd'- 
{ov9K  5i  ovfor  M  f ^$  f xf ft'yov  /Mpftdof  oi^ff f,  Book 
of  Wisdom,  ii.  23,  24.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fine,  according  to  this  writer,  we  have  lost  the 
image  of  God.  Vide  ver.  24,  where  he  consi- 
ders death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  attri- 
ketes  it  to  the  devil.  This  immortality  was  re- 
girded  by  the  whole  ancient  world  as  something 
divine  and  godlike,  and  is  made  by  Homer  the 
priecipal  mark  and  characteristic  of  his  deities. 
Gods  and  a^va/tot  are  always  synonymous  in 
Us  writings. 

(ft)  Dominion  over  the  earthy  Book  of  Wis- 
,  dom,  ix.  2,  3 ;  Sirach,  xvii.  3,  4.  The  doroi- 
:  lion  of  man  over  the  inferior  creation  is  regard- 
s' even  by  Philo,  as  a  remnant  of  his  original 
perfection  and  power,  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  100, 
sd.  Pf.  Sirach,  in  the  passage  cited,  seems  to 
inelttde  in  this  image,  together  with  dominion 
over  the  earth,  reason,  speech,  and  the  other 
perfections  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  seq.  In  this  re- 
•pect  we  still  retain  the  image  of  God. 

(c)  The  moral  state.  Book  of  Wisdom,  ix.  3, 
vbere  mention  is  made  of  the  ufjtotrfixai  dcxato- 
tini  xai  ci^vfi^;  4^;t^(  in  which  the  first  men 
ifed  upon  the  earth  and  ruled  over  it.  These 
Bonl  excellences  we  do  not  any  longer  possess ; 
certainly  not  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly. 

3.  The  same  significations  of  the  phrase, 
image  of  God,  which  were  noticed  No.  2,  were 
coomon  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
ad  were  accordingly  adopted  by  the  apostles. 
They  use  this  phrase, 

(a)  In  reference  to  the  general  exaltation, 
^ity,  and  dominion  of  man : — e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
zi.7;  James,  iii.  9.     (b)  In  reference  to  the 
■wral  perfections  of  man,  exactly  as  it  is  used 
hj  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom — e.  g., 
GoL  iii.  10,  coll.  Ephes.  iv.  23,  24.    Both  of 
Aese  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time; 
ifey  are  entirely  similar  in  phraseology,  and 
fttfectly  parallel  in  these  passages.  Christians, 
Specially  converts  from  heathenism,  are  here 
Bhorted  to  renounce  altogether  their  former  sin- 
U  propensities,  and  the  wicked  life  which  they 
W  previously  led,  (rfaxoco^  ar^rfo^ ;)  and  to 
ftt  on  the  new  man~~i.  e.,  to  be  wholly  reno- 
vated, to  embrace  new  principles,  and  to  lead  a 
>ew  life  correspondent  to  their  principles.  Now 
«it  new  man  is  said  to  be  avaxaivcvfidfoii  renew- 
^.  e.,  new  created,  or  remodelled  by  God, 
Kpbes.  iv.  23;  and  hence  the  phrase,  the  re- 
*<i0a/  or  restoration  of  the  divine  image.    Ei; 
'"^Ifvutfiy  should  be  construed  with  xtloavtoi 


avfoy,  to  the  knowledge  ef  God — i.  e.,  this  dis- 
position is  produced  in  you  to  enable  you  to  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will— 
a  living  and  saving  knowledge.  Kn'^f  tr,  to  ere- 
ate  anew,  tranifitrm^,  e.,  entirely  to  changre 
and  improve ;  continuing  the  figure  derived  from 
the  new  man.  Kar'  f txbi-a  Ofoi) — i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  .Ephes.  iv.  24,  xaf  d  Bcw,  after  the  jtattem 
or  likeness  of  God — i.  e.,  that  you  should  be- 
come again  like  unto  God.  Paul  here  makes 
this  likeness  of  God  to  consist  in  a  moral  re- 
semblance— that  holiness  and  uprightness,  to 
the  attainment  of  which  Christ  teaches  us  the 
means,  and  gives  us  the  power.  This  is  clear 
from  what  precedes,  and  also  from  Ephes.  iv. 
24,  where  Paul  says  that  this  reformed  charac- 
ter, bearing  the  divine  likeness,  consists  iv 
hixaiofjivri  (piety),  xai  wrtdrijf*  r^j  a7.ir^fiai— 
(i.  e.,  dx);!^ti'i;.)  honest,  sincere  inte^rrity.  The 
same  words  are  employed  in  the  passatra  eited 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  John,  in  his  epis- 
tles, frequently  urges  the  duty  of  striving  to  be* 
come  like  to  God,  (filii  Dei,)  althoufrh  he  does 
not  use  the  phrase,  image  ff  God,  Plato  says, 
that  likeness  (uftouo^t;)  to  God  is,  ^*bixaiov  xai 
o^siov  fifta  4>pov);rrfu$  yivia^tu,^^  Cicero  makes 
our  likeness  to  God  both  a  physical  and  moral 
resemblance.  God,  he  says,  animated  the 
human  body,  **  ut  essent  qui  terram  tuerentur, 
quique  co^lestium  ordinem  contemplantes  imita- 
rentur  cum  vita:  modo  et  constantia.** 

III.  Concluding  Remarks, 

We  draw  the  following  general  conclusion 
from  these  historical  and  exegetical  observations 
— viz.,  the  phrase,  the  image  of  God,  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  used  in  the  Bible  in  more 
than  one  sense ;  and  many  unnecessary  disputes 
would  have  been  avoided,  if  it  had  not  been 
adopted  in  systematic  theology  as  the  title  of  a 
particular  article.  One  may  say,  without  at  all 
denying  a  primitive  state  of  innocence,  that  the 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created  did  not 
consist  in  this  state,  and  that  it  still  continues 
afler  the  fall.  If  we  believe  the  scriptures,  we 
shall  believe  in  the  primitive  innocence  of  man; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  call  it  the 
image  of  God,  It  would  be  far  better  to  aban- 
don the  phrase,  image  ff  God,  in  speaking  sci- 
entifically on  the  original  perfections  of  man, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  more  comprehensive 
title,  the  state  cfinnoeenee.  The  latter  phrase  is 
derived  from  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  Paul  says,  he 
fears  that,  as  Eve  was  beguiled  by  the  serpent, 
Christians  may  be  beguiled  (by  false  teachers) 
from  the  aifho^rito^  trii  iii  Xptjroi'— i.  e.,  «m- 
plieiias,  sincerity,  purity  ;  here,  pure  love  to 
Christ,  true  and  sincere  dependence  upon  him, 
like  what  innocent  children  feel  towards  their 
parents  and  benefactors. 

Again ;  we  compare  men  with.  G<A  vckT«K^«ftX 
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to  all  the  excellences  which  we  obsenre  in  them, 
and  which  we  conceive  that  he  also  possesses, 
only  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  degree.  We 
may  say  of  men,  therefore,  that,  in  respect  to 
all  these  excellences,  tiiey  bear  the  image  of  Gody 
or  are  like  him.  Now  we  still  possess,  as  we 
are  tauprht  in  the  scriptures,  many  of  these  no- 
bler powers  with  which  our  nature  was  endued, 
thoucrh  in  a  far  less  degree  than  God;  such  are 
reason,  dominion  over  the  earth,  &c.  Other  of 
these  excellences,  according  to  the  constant 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  we  have  lost  by  the  fall, 
or  possess  at  present  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
our  first  parents  before  the  fall.  Among  the 
latter  are  (a)  that  degree  of  bodily  strength  and 
health  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body;  and  (6)  more  especially 
moral  perfections.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Bible 
will  support  us  in  saying,  both  that  we  still 
posWM  the  image  of  God,  and  that  we  possess 
it  ne  longer,  according  as  we  use  this  phrase  in 
a  wider  or  narrower  sense.  So  far  as  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  still  possesses  reason  and  power 
over  irrational  creatures,  they  still  possess  the 
image  of  God,  De^  sunt  similes.  So  far  as  they 
have  ceased  to  be  righteous  and  holy  as  man 
was  in  his  state  of  innocence,  and  so  far  as  their 
bodies  are  now  become  mortal,  they  have  lost 
the  imaae  of  God.  But  so  far  as  they  regain 
this  orifrinal  moral  rectitude,  and  a  happy  im- 
mortality, they  again  become  like  God,  and  his 
imajjo  is  renewed  in  their  souls.  This  whole 
subject  13  discussed  by  Morus,  p.  105,  s.  23,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  imitation,  especially  in  the 
practical  turn  which  he  has  given  it. 

i\Wf. ^Theologians  have  invented  various 
divisions  and  technical  phrases,  in  order  to  de- 
termine more  accurately  the  nature  and  kind  of 
thoso  excellences  and  perfections  which  were 
bestowed  by  God  upon  man  at  the  creation. 
But  these  divisions  have  given  rise  to  many  er- 
roneous views  of  this  subject.  The  following 
distinctions  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed  : — 

1.  These  original  endowments  of  man  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  excellences  which  he 
possessf^d  in  actual  exercise  (^habittiSj  Scholast. 
habituf  infusi  f)  but  only  as  capacities  and  fa- 
culties for  those  excellences  which,  by  practice 
and  exercise,  he  may  come  to  possess.  The 
human  soul  resembles  in  this  respect  an  unwrit- 
ten leaf,  (the  tabula  rasa  of  Aristotle,)  upon 
which  evprything  can  be  written  for  which  it 
has  a  natural  fitness  and  susceptibility.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  4. 

2.  They  are  naturalesj  united  with  human 
natuns  and  wrought  into  it  by  God ;  and  op- 
posed («)  to  perfeetionej  essentiaicsy  because  man 
can  bo  conceived  to  exist  without  them,  and 
would  remain  man  though  destitute  of  them ; 
and  (b'\  to  petfectiones  superaddiii  per  graliam. 


This  last  point  was  affirmed  in  oppotitioD  tt 
many  theologians  of  the  Romish  church,  wW 
placed  these  excellences  in  a  high  degree  of  m 
dom,  justice,  and  holiness,  imparted  by  God  to 
men  on  creation  in  a  aupemaiural  manner^  ni 
in  addition  to  the  original  endowments  of  Idi 
nature.  They  regarded  the  nmiHtudo  etMi  Dm 
as  opposed  to  the  status purorum  naiuraUumtiM 
which  man  was  without  the  knowledge  or  Ion 
of  God  ;  and  therefore  as  a  donum  aupematurdt^ 
which  could  bo  lost  without  altering  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  man. 

3.  Perftetiones  propagibiles.    It  was  the  ints^ 
tion  of  God  that  these  perfections  should  bt  - 
transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  our  first  parentii 
so  long  as  the  conditions  prescribed  by  God 
should  be  fulfilled. 

SECTION  LIV. 

or  THE  PRIMITIVE  STATE  OF  MAN  ;  BIS  MEHTAL 
AND  MORAL  PERFECTIONS. 

The  excellences  which  man  possessed  in  hii 
original  condition  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes ;  (a)  Internal^  such  as  belong  to  the  es- 
sential constitution  of  human  nature,  as  eitii- 
blished  by  God  himself,  including  all  his  ori- 
ginal perfections  both  of  soul  and  body;  s.  54, 
55.     (Jti)   External^  such  advantages  as  man 
possessed  from  the  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
creation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  God;  hit 
dominion  over  the  other  creatures  of  the  earthy 
his  title  to  use  them  for  his  own  advantage« 
&c. — imago  Ihi  ar ;wi*  Intiori ;  s.  56.     We  shall 
first  treat  of  the  internal  excellences  of  man; 
in  this  section,  of  the  original  perfections  of  his 
soul;  in  the  following,  of  those  of  his  b(*dy,    Th0 
excellences  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
soul  -of  man  will  now  be  considered  in  referenes 
to  its  two  principal  powers — understanding  tni 
will. 

I.  Original  Excellences  of  the  Human  Under^ 

standing. 

Reason  and  the  intellectual  powers  are  tbt 
noblest  gifts  which  we  have  received  from  Godt 
without  which  we  could  not  be  moral  beingi* 
We  cannot  suppose,  then,  that  these  powail 
should  have  remained  idle  and  unemployed  da^ 
ing  the  happy  state  of  innocence  in  which  otf 
first  parents  lived.  Paul,  thprefore,  with  entirft 
truth,  makes  iniy\'*Mi^  one  of  the  things  in  which 
our  likeness  to  God  consisted;  Col.  iii.  10,efi 
s.  53;  since  holiness  and  blamelessness,  tbt- 
other  things  mentioned  as  constituting  it,  conld 
not  exist,  without  some  knowledge  of  good  vA 
evil.  This  knowledge,  however,  was  not  itsdf 
directly  imparted  to  man  at  his  creation,  bat 
only  the  power  of  obtaining  knowledge,  T)^* 
s.  53,  ad  finem. 
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what  the  knowledge  of  our  first  parents 
ted  neither  Moses  nor  any  other  sacred 
has  partieolarly  infonned  us.  Their 
rith  respect  to  knowledge  is  doubtless 
described  as  a  state  of  infancy ;  in  the 
however,  in  which  we  speak  of  the  in- 
)f  nations ;  for  Moses  does  not  represent 
as  in  all  respects  resembling  a  new-bom 
As  to  actual  knowledge^  he  was,  indeed, 
moment  when  God  created  him,  exactly 
condition  of  a  new-born  child,  and  quite 
itute  of  innate  ideas.  But  in  another  re- 
kC  was  yery  unlike  a  new-bom  child ;  in 
amely,  that  he  was  able  to  exercise  his 
immediately,  which  a  child  is  not.  God 
1  man,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
y  endued  with  reason,  but  able  to  exercise 
lis  first  entrance  into  the  world.  And  if 
immediately  the  full  use  of  his  intellec- 
)wer8,  he  roust  very  soon  have  acquired 
le  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded  a 
ariety  of  ideas,  and  a  large  stock  of  know- 
and  he  would  advance  in  knowledge  the 
apidly  and  easily,  as  his  mind  was  not  as 
rayed  by  those  inordinate  bodily  appe- 
Dor  darkened  by  those  prejudices,  nor 
led  in  those  bad  hfibits,  by  which  all 
who  have  attained  to  maturity  are  so 
ally  hindered  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
means  by  which  God  called  the  intel- 
powers  of  man  into  exercise,  and  brought 
D  a  full  development,  were,  according  to 
,  of  two  kinds. 

Indirect, — the  external  objects  by  which 
as  surrounded.  Animate  creatures,  being 
learly  related  to  him  than  the  inanimate 
n,  were  the  first  objects  which  attracted 
ention  and  excited  his  curiosity.  That 
as  so  we  may  conclude,  both  from  what 
terve  every  day  among  children,  and  from 
press  declaration  of  Moses.  The  living 
es  with  which  man  was  conversant  first 
^ed  his  thoughts;  and  in  giving  them 
,  he  first  exercised  the  faculty  of  speech. 
52,  II.  It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and 
a  an  inferior  degree,  that  the  inanimate 
n  also  administered  to  his  instruction  by 
rious  objects  which  it  presented  to  his  atr 
1. 

Direct, — thereyelations  made  immediately 
1.  The  Mosaic  history  throughout  repre- 
God  as  familiarly  and  directly  conversant 
9ur  first  parents;  and  as  speaking  with 
Gen.  ii.  16,  17;  i.  29,  30.  And  the  his- 
f  the  fall  (chap,  iii.)  presupposes  in  our 
arents  an  acquaintance  with  some  direct 
!  instruction,  and  with  positive  divine  pre- 
;  and  this  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
IS  which  even  heathen  nations  have  always 
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had  of  the  original  condition  of  man.  In  the 
early  and  infant  age  of  the  world,  the  Deity, 
they  supposed,  walked  familiarly  among  men, 
and  revealed  himself  to  them  directly,  by  words, 
dreams,  visions,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  knowledge  of  our  first  parents,  so  far  at 
it  was  derived  from  natural  sources,  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  objects  by  which  they  were 
immediately  surrounded ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  these,  they  knew  only  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  them  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  In  comparison  with  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  at  present,  it  must  hare 
been  very  small,  as  their  wants  were  compara- 
tively very  few.  The  Mosaic  history  does  not 
afford  the  remotest  support  to  the  fabulous  sto- 
ries which  we  find  in  the  rabbins,  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  and  other  writers,  who  have  followed  the 
later  Jewish  teachers,  respecting  the  extepsiTe 
physiological,  scientific,  and  literary  ko^lpledge 
of  Adam.  These  Jewish  fables  are  connected 
with  the  notion  that  the  language  which  Adam 
spoke  was  Hebrew,  which  is  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  a  holy  language,  inspired  by  God — a 
pretension  which  has  been  ably  refuted  by 
Schultens.  The  Jews  think  they  can  discover 
proof  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  nature  whieh 
Adam  possessed,  in  the  Hebrew  names  which 
they  suppose  him  to  have  given  to  the  various 
animals,  and  from  the  etymologies  of  these 
names. 

We  should  not  expect  to  find  thorough  know- 
ledge or  extensive  learning  in  our  first  parents, 
for  the  following  reasons : — viz.,  (a)  With  their 
few  wants  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from 
such  knowledge,  and  could  make  no  use  of  it. 
(6)  As  to  religion,  the  knowledge  which  they 
needed  both  of  its  theoretical  and  practical  truths 
could  be  comprised  in  a  few  simple  and  intelli- 
gible points.  Of  any  higher  or  more  extended 
knowledge  of  this  subject  they  were  at  first 
wholly  incapable,  (c)  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  language  of  our  first  parents  must  have  been 
simple  and  scanty.  Vide  s.  55.  But  it  is  well 
known  from  experience,  that  without  words,  and 
indeed  without  a  great  copiousness  and  richness 
of  language,  neither  distinct  and  definite  ideas, 
nor,  in  general,  accurate  knowledge,  can  exist. 
((f)  When  men  first  begin  to  collect  in  society, 
even  supposing  them  endued  with  the  most  no- 
ble faculties  and  intellectual  powers,  they  cannot 
be  instructed  by  philosophy,  like  learned  and 
cultivated  people.  They  must  first  be  instructed 
by  what  is  sensible ;  and  have  everything  ren- 
dered as  obvious  to  the  senses  as  possible ;  ex- 
actly as  it  is  represented.  Gen.  ii.  19, 20.  If  the 
representation  there  made  were  diflerent,  and 
such  as  many  modem  scholars  would  have  ua 
believe,  ^t  would  be  highly  improbable,  and  the 
whole  narrative  would  become  sospicious.  Tfai* 
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Tery  simplicity  g^ves  it  the  stamp  of  internal 
troth,  (e)  Our  first  parents  are  represented  in 
chap.  iii.  as  in  fact  credulous  and  easily  be- 
guiled. And  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  that  they  possessed  that  deep 
and  extensiye  knowledge  and  those  great  per- 
fections sometimes  ascribed  to  themt  The 
knowledge  of  Adam,  then,  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  advanced  and  mature  race  of 
men.  The  same  standard  of  judging  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  two  cases.  It  may  be  readily 
conceded,  howeyer,  that  Xhepowert  nndfaeuUiet 
of  our  first  parents,  as  long  as  the  adfi  and 
ftvtvfuh  9ense  and  reason^  remained  in  proper  ba- 
lance, were  greater  than  those  of  their  posterity, 
in  whom  the  case  is  otherwise.  Vide  Dr.  Junge, 
**  Volekommenheiten  dcr  ersten  Menschen,** 
Stack  I,  of  his  philosophical  and  theological 
Essays;  Nurnberg,  IT79,  8vo. 

n.  Original  Exeelkneu  of  the  Human  WHL 

They  consist  chiefly  in  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  our  bodily  desires.  Our  first  parents 
in  their  state  of  innocence  were  blameless  and 
sinless.  They  had  sincere  Ioto  for  God  and  re- 
gard for  his  commandments,  and  did  eyerything 
which  was  agreeable  to  him  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  out  of  pure  loye,  as  virtuous  ciiildren 
do  the  will  of  an  earthly  parent.  In  short,  if 
their  piety  was  childlike  in  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge upon  which  it  was  founded,  it  was  also  so 
in  respect  to  its  purity  and  simplicity.  And  this 
disposition  is  that  which  will  be  revived  in  those 
in  whom  the  image  of  God  is  renewed.  Hence 
Christ  recommends  us  so  earnestly  to  become 
like  children.  Our  first  parents  obeyed  from 
grateful  love ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  Christianity, 
in  designing  to  renew  the  image  of  God,  to  bring 
us  to  render  obedience  to  God  and  Christ  from 
motives  of  grateful  love.  But  this  rectitude  of 
our  first  parents  consisted  only  in  the  subjection 
of  their  bodily  appetites  to  the  law  of  reason. 
Both  scripture  and  experience  teach  us  that  our 
depravity  and  moral  degeneracy  arise  principally 
from  the  dominion  of  sense  ((^opS)  over  reason 
(Hvfvfia,)  Such  was  not  the  case  with  man  in 
his  state  of  innocence ;  he  then  suffered  his  ap- 
petites to  be  controlled  by  rational  considera- 
tions ;  he  fixed  his  choice  only  upon  what  was 
good,  and  his  desires  being  virtuous,  his  actions 
were  the  same.  Hence  this  original  rectitude 
of  man  is  called  sinlessness  (avoftapttjfsla.)  The 
representation  now  given  of  the  original  recti- 
tude of  man  depends  principally  upon  the  pas- 
sages. Col.  iii.  and  Ephes.  iv.  Vide  s.  53.  In 
these  passages,  righicousness  (uprightness)  and 
holiness  (moral  perfection)  are  ascribed  by  Paul 
to  the  will  of  man  as  first  created,  and  as  re- 
newed. This  rectitude  of  the  will  is  called  by 
tbeologiaDS  imaginem  Dei  striete  sic  dictam,  also 


jusiiiiam  originalem,  the  last  of  which  is  ui 
in  the  Apol.  Augsb.  Confession.  Vide  Mor 
p.  105,  Not.  ad.  8.  23.  Of  the  same  imporl 
the  phrase  iv^tj^  4^;t^(f  which  occurs.  Book 
Wisdom,  ix.  3  (s.  53) ;  and  also  oowtfji  a 
dnXori;;,  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Ev>v;  corresponds  w 
the  Hebrew  "ic^,  honesty  upright,  virtuous  f  a 
is  used  with  particular  reference  to  the  te 
Eccles.  vii.  29,  "God  made  man  upright;  I 
he  sought  out  many  inventions  (wrong  ways] 
The  meaning  is :  man  had  a  natural  capacity : 
virtue,  but  he  abandoned  nature,  and  declined 
evil,  notwithstanding  his  noble  capacities. 

The  opinions  which  many  form  of  the  p 
fections  of  the  will  of  our  first  parents,  and  oft 
virtues  of  their  character,  are  frequently  ve 
extravagant.  This  is  a  fault  which  should 
guarded  against  Man  was  created  with  t 
amplest  capacitv  for  moral  excellency;  bat 
cannot  be  said  that  he  had  attained  to  the  acts 
possession  of  this  excellence  in  a  very  hij 
degree.  High  and  confirmed  virtue  qan  only 
attained  by  a  long  course  of  moral  action ;  a; 
at  that  early  period  opportunities  for  this  acti 
must  have  been  very  rare.  God,  however,  d 
not  require  more  from  man  than  he  had  giv 
to  him.  But  the  understanding  of  man  inl 
primitive  state,  though  indeed  sufficient  for  t 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  still  w 
small,  and  his  actual  knowledge  very  limitet 
but  the  more  feeble  and  imperfect  these  are,  t 
more  imperfect,  necessarily,  must  be  that  virt 
which  depends  upon  them.  There  is  a  gn 
difference  between  the  innocence  of  childhoc 
and  the  virtue  which  is  grounded  upon  the  mc 
perfect  and  mature  knowledge  and  experien 
of  a  riper  and  more  advanced  age.  If  our  fii 
parents  had  possessed  so  preponderating  a  bi 
to  good  as  many  have  supposed,  it  is  hard 
see  how  they  could  have  been  so  easily  seduce 
We  behold  them  yielding  to  temptations  whH 
would  have  in  vain  assailed  many  of  tho 
among  their  descendants,  in  whom,  accordii 
to  the  language  of  scripture,  the  image  of  G< 
is  renewed. 

They,  however,  were  not  destitute  of  aknoi 
ledge  of  their  duty  sufficient  for  their  situatioi 
for  so  much  God  had  provided,  Genesis,  iii.  i 
3.  Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  duty  and  the 
transcrression  of  the  divine  command  could  b 
imputed  to  them.  We  should  avoid,  therefon 
the  other  mistake  of  representing  them  as  ei 
tirely  ignorant.  Vide  Morus,  s.  8,  22.  If  the 
had  been  faitliful  in  the  use  of  the  knowledg 
which  they  possessed,  they  would  have  attains 
to  a  greater  measure  of  it,  and  to  a  more  fixfl 
habit  of  goodness,  as  is  the  case  among  thoi 
in  whom  the  image  of  God  is  renewed.  C\ 
Matt.  xiii.  12,  and  the  texts  cited  from  the  epii 
ties  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
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SECTION  LV. 

[titc  state  ot  m ak  ;  his  b0dil7 
;ellknci8,  and  speech. 

ExeeUenees  of  the  Human  Body, 

periority  of  our  first  parents  over 
f  in  this  respect  cannot  be  acca- 
articularly  determined  from  the 
int.  So  much,  however,  is  clear 
unt,  that  the  body  of  man  was  then 
thy,  strong,  and  vigorous,  and  that 
I  enjoyed  a  never-failing  youth  if 
inued  in  that  happy  condition  in 
3  first  placed.  And  this  account 
ly  with  the  representations  which 
gr  other  nations  of  the  animal  cheer- 
odily  health  and  strength  of  man 
age,  and  even  down  into  the  hero- 
raer  frequently  speaks  of  the  strong 
i  of  the  men  of  an  earlier  period, 
1  with  the  feebleness  of  those  who 
^n  age.  The  blooming  health  and 
of  our  first  parents  contributed  to 
i  strength  of  the  soul ;  its  powers 
rdered  or  weakened  by  sickness ; 
ind  appetites,  which  so  often  de- 
dy  and  soul,  were  as  yet  moderate 
On  this  subject,  as  well  as  with 
original  mental  and  moral  excel- 
1,  the  fancy  of  the  later  Jews  was 
and  they  invented  innumerable 
which  their  writings  are  filled, 
le  beauty,  the  gigantic  size  and 
le  first  man. 

taliii/  of  the  body  is  expressly  men- 
Mosaic  account,  as  one  of  the  pe- 
uishing  advantages  which  our  first 
ed,  Gen.  ii.  17,  but  which  we  have 
ill,  Gen.  iii.  3,  ID.  The  same  is 
lere  taught  by  the  later  Jewish 
always  regarded  the  immortality 
I  a  part  of  the  image  of  God.  Vide 
idem,  ii.  23,  seq.,  (s.  53,  II.  2.) 
rst  Christian  teachers — e.  g.,  Ro- 
vi.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22;  where 
vs  are  given  as  in  the  texts  cited 
k  of  Wisdom.  This  doctrine  of 
ty  of  the  body  does  not  imply  that 
lature  was  so  unalterable  that  he 
lid  not  die.  An  impossihilitas  mo' 
ortalitas  absoluta^  is  not  pretended  ; 
ibsentia  necessilatis  naturalh  moru 
yrtalitas  hypothetical  the  condition 
ig  obedience  to  the  command  of 
enjoyment  of  the  tree  of  life  being 
them  only  so  long  as  they  should 
idition.  Moms,  p.  98,  s.  9,  note, 
immortality  represented  even  by 
necessary  consequence  resulting 
rruptible  nature  of  the  human  body, 


but  as  a  faToar  promised  to  man  by  God,  and 
depending  upon  the  constantly-repeated  use  of 
the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  9,  coll.  iii.  22,  24.  Cf. 
s.  52,  II.  Something  similar  to  this  is  found  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  which  represents  the 
gods  as  partaking  of  neetar  and  ambrosia,  in  order 
to  preserve  and  invigorate  their  bodies ;  while 
mortal  men  were  not  allowed  to  participate  of 
this  heavenly  food,  even  when  they  ate  with  the 
gods.     Hom.  Od.  v.  197,  199. 

The  questioB  is  frequently  asked,  whether  man 
would  have  always  remained  upon  the  earth  ifht 
had  not  fallen?  The  Mosaic  history  furnishes 
no  reply  to  this  question ;  but  the  answer  com- 
monly given  by  theologians  is,  that  man  would 
not  always  have  remained  here  below,  but  that, 
by  some  unknown  transformation,without  death, 
or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  he 
would  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  happiness 
in  heaven.  To  this  opinion  Moms  assefiik  It 
is  grounded  principally  upon  the  New-Testa- 
ment doctrine,  that  those  men  who  should  still 
be  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment  would  not  die, 
but  be  changed — ^i.  e.,  their  grosser  bodies  would 
pass,  without  the  painful  sensation  of  death,  into 
those  more  refined  and  perfect  bodies  which  all 
will  possess  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  I  Cor. 
XV.  51,  seq.  This  representation  is  supposed 
to  furnish  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal destination  of  the  human  body ;  and  thiis 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  what  Paul  says, 
ver.  47,  "ay^ypwrtoj  ix  yij^  x^xo^  («ofi)."  But 
we  cannot  attain  to  certainty  upon  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  holy  scriptures  leave  it  un- 
decided. 

2.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  by  the  Crea- 
tor, that  our  first  parents,  while  living  in  their 
state  of  innocence,  should  leave  their  bodily 
powers  unemployed  and  unexercised.  Moms, 
s.  4.  The  life  which  they  were  to  lead  was 
not  one  of  indolent  ease  and  animal  enjoyment, 
although  such  is  the  notion  almost  universally 
entertained  respecting  the  life  in  the  golden  age. 
Our  first  parents,  on  the  contrary,  were  required 
to  labour,  and  in  that  way  still  further  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  their  bodily  and  intellectual 
powers.  Vide  s.  51.  II.  The  very  idea,  how- 
ever, of  this  happy  age,  excludes  the  notion  of 
pain  and  hardship,  the  frequent  attendants  of 
labour.  Vide  Genesis,  ii.  5 ;  iii.  17 — 19.  jSgri- 
eulture  is  mentioned,  in  the  passages  before 
cited,  as  the  first  employment  appointed  for  man. 
The  taming,  or  rather  domestication  and  em- 
ployment of  animals  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  5M. 
By  describing  agriculture  as  the  first  employ- 
ment of  man,  Moses  obviates  the  false  opinion 
that  our  first  parents  were  originally  in  a  savage 
state.  A  degree  of  cultivation  which  savages 
do  not  possess  is  implied  in  agricultural  employ- 
ments ;  and  they  lead  faster  than  any  other  to 
progressive  impioveiaeiiX. 
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IT.  Original  Language  of  Man, 

Sjpeech  is  the  great  cliaracteristic  excellence 
of  man,  without  which  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  employ  his  rational  powers,  or  to  exist  in  so- 
cial connexion  with  his  fellow-men.  Of  this 
distinguishing  faculty  of  roan  Moses  makes  ex- 
press mention.  Gen.  ii.  19 ;  cf.  s.  53,  II.  There 
have  always  been  very  various  opinions  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  human  languagre.  For  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  vfde  Puffendorf, 
Jos  nature  et  gentium,  1.  iv.  c.  1,  s.  3,  and  Mul- 
ler,  Positiones,  historico-philosoph.  de  origine 
sermonis ;  Argentorati,  1777.  This  subject  has 
been  often  discussed  in  modern  times,  and  has 
caused  much  controversy  both  among  philoso- 
phers and  theologrians ;  and  as  it  is  usually  made 
a  topic  of  discussion  in  modern  systematic  the- 
ologVp  and  can  be  more  naturally  introduced  into 
this  Jepartment  than  any  other,  we  shall  treat 
of  it  briefly  in  this  place.  Writers  on  this  sub- 
ject are  divided  into  two  principal  classes— viz., 

1.  Some  have  maintained  that  an  articulate 
language,  consisting  of  arbitrary  sounds,  was 
imparted  to  man  at  his  creation,  and  that  he  was 
able  immediately  to  speak  it;  and  moreover,  that 
this  original  language  was  very  copious  and  in 
the  highest  degree  perfect  Man,  they  assert, 
not  only  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  invent  the 
language  which  he  spake,  but  never  could  have 
done  it;  and  so  they  suppose  that  speech  was 
originally  as  special  and  miraculous  an  endow- 
ment as  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  apostles.  The 
principal  advocate  of  this  opinion  in  modern 
times  is  Joh.  Pet.  Sussmilch,  who  has  attempt- 
ed, with  no  common  sag^acity,  to  prove  that  the 
origin  of  language  is  not  to  be  traced  to  man, 
but  directly  to  God.  Vide  his  Essay  on  this 
subject,  published  at  Berlin,  1766,  8vo.     But, 

(a)  The  nature  of  language  itself,  and  the 
most  ancient  history  of  it,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  man  not  only  can  invent,  but  has 
actually  invented,  articulated  language,  consistr 
ing  of  arbitrary  sounds.  All  languages  in  their 
incipient  state  are  indescribably  simple,  consist- 
ing of  very  few  and  short  words  and  phrases, 
which  are  so  insufficient  for  the  communication 
of  thought,  that  looks  and  gestures  are  called  in 
to  their  aid.  Such  we  observe  to  be  the  case 
still  with  children,  who  have  more  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  words  in  which  to  express 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  savages,  and  gene- 
rally of  all  who  have  but  few  words.  Now,  if 
God  had  communicated  language  in  some  such 
miraculous  manner  as  is  supposed  to  our  first 
parents,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have 
suffered  this  language  to  be  afterwards  lost,  and 
how  it  should  have  come  to  pass  that  all  the 
nations  springing  from  Adam  should  have  begun 
back  with  the  very  elements  of  speech,  and  pro- 
oeediDg  from  tbeaef  hare  formed  so  many  «nd 


such  different  languages.  Aocordinj 
supposition,  then,  a  great  miracle  w( 
been  wrought  in  behalf  of  our  first  pan 
which  none  of  their  posterity  had  r 
least  advantage.  This  is  not  accordi 
manner  of  God  in  his  other  works. 

(6)  The  supposition  that  the  ori{ 
guage  of  man  was  copious  and  finisi 
looks  the  fact  that  language  cannot 
where  objects  and  ideas  are  still  scant 
perfect.  Ideas  arise  from  the  percept 
jects;  and  the  number,  clearness,  and 
ness  of  our  ideas  is  in  proportion  to  th 
of  objects  which  we  behold,  either  sin 
connexion  with  others.  But  languagt 
the  signs  and  symbols  by  which  w* 
our  ideas  of  things,  and  communicate 
others.  How,  then,  could  there  be 
language  in  that  simplicity  of  humi 
which  there  were  but  few  objects  to  t 
compared  ?  The  advocates  of  this  si 
are  driven  to  the  absurdity  of  saying 
could  have  spoken  of  things  which  he 
seen  or  thought  of.  It  was  remarked  I 
Werenfels,  very  truly,  that  if  one  sh 
through  the  most  comprehensive  and 
dictionary,  he  would  find  but  few  woi 
could  have  belonged  to  the  language  < 

(c)  Again ;  of  what  use  could  a  ricl 
tivated  language  have  been  to  our  first 
And  if  of  none,  how  can  the  suppos 
such  a  language  was  miraculously  gi 
be  reconciled  with  divine  wisdom,  w 
not  work  miracles  except  for  some 
object?  Now  it  is  perfectly  obviot 
them,  in  their  peaceful  and  simple  1 
they  had  but  few  wants,  and  those  ea 
fied,  such  a  language  would  have  b* 
utility.  They  had  as  yet  no  ideas  o 
rable  things  which  became  afterwan 
as  improvement  advanced ;  and  for  sui 
of  course,  they  had  no  words  in  their 
The  language  of  our  first  parents,  in  iu 
state,  could  not  naturally  have  been  n 
ous  or  perfect  than  the  language  of  n: 
nerally  while  they  are  still  in  their  in 
possess  but  few  ideas,  and  of  course 
need  to  have,  but  few  words  to  expres 

(rf)  We  justly  conclude,  from  what 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  his  other  w 
he  did  not  endow  man,  on  his  creation, 
advantage  which  he  himself  could  alt 
diligent  use  of  the  powers  and  facult 
nature.  So  we  conclude  that  man  has 
ideas,  because  he  can  easily  obtain  th* 
possesses  by  the  use  of  his  intellectua 
And  with  still  more  reason  may  we 
on  the  same  ground,  that  man  has  no 
innatcuy  sive  n^na  innata  idearum 
The  Bible  makes  no  mention  of  any 
^\hQ  contrary^  it  teaches  that  one  way 
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mr  firtt  ptrents  learned  language  was  from 
tbeir  intereoorae  with  irrational  creatures,  in 
gifiDg  names  to  which  they  firat  exercised  the 
6enlty  of  speech. 

9.  The  seeond  class  affirm  that  God  did  not 
bestow  language  itself  upon  man  at  his  creation, 
bat  gBTe  him  powers  and  faculties  which  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  language  for  himself,  and 
giadaally  to  refine  and  enrich  it  as  his  circum- 
Hanoes  might  require.  Those  who  hold  this 
opinion  may  have  as  sincere  admiration  for  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  gratitude  for  his  goodness 
as  the  advocates  of  the  other  theory.  Among 
the  ancients,  Epicurus,  (vide  Lucretius,)  and 
among  the  fathers,  Tertullian  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  assented  to  this  opinion;  and  it  was 
eonsidered  e?en  by  Quenst&dt  as  entirely  unob- 
jeetionable. 

These  writers,  however,  differ  among  them- 
•elves  respecting  the  manner  in  which  man  pro- 
ceeded in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
kis  faculties  of  speech .  The  strangest  conjecture 
m  this  point  is  that  of  Maupertius,  that  language 
vas  formed  by  a  session  of  learned  societies, 
ittembled  for  the  purpose !  The  theory  which 
derives  the  most  support  from  history  is,  that 
lbs  roots,  the  primitive  radical  words  of  articu- 
late and  conventional  language,  were  originally 
nde  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  which  we  hear 
6db  the  different  objects  in  the  natural  world, 
imI  that  these  original  sounds,  in  imitation  of 
vhich  language  is  first  formed,  become  less  and 
Ins  discernible  in  these  languages  in  proportion 
IS  they  are  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  ra- 
dical words  are  subjected  to  various  alterations 
tod  inflexions.  Vide  Herder,  Ueber  den  Ur- 
ipmng  der  Sprache,  (a  prize  Essay;)  Berlin, 
1773;  2nd  ed.  1778;  3rd,  1789.  Cf.  the  works 
of  Tetens  and  Tiedemann  on  this  subject;  also 
Jerosalem,  Betrachtungen,  th.  ii.  s.  134,  f. 

These  views  respecting  the  origin  of  language 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  very  natural  re- 
presentation which  Moses  gives.  Gen.  ii.  19, 
SO,  of  the  naming  of  the  animals.  Vide  s.  52, 
II.  These  were  the  first  objects  to  which  man 
directed  his  attention,  and  to  these  he  gave 
names,  sometimes  derived  from  his  calls  to  them, 
and  sometimes  from  voices  and  sounds  which 
they  themselves  made.  In  this  way,  then,  man 
was  first  led  to  exercise  his  powers  of  speech ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  begin  to 
ipeak  by  giving  names  to  animals,  as  they  are 
Bore  interesting  to  him,  and  more  nearly  related 
to  him,  than  the  inanimate  creation. 

Now,  when  our  first  parents  were  to  be  in- 
itracted  in  moral  objects,  which  could  not  be 
recognised  by  their  senses,  it  must  necessarily 
be  done  by  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially from  animals,  and  so  their  names  and 
the  names  of  their  actions  were  figuratively  ap- 

Mied,  in  the  poverty  of  the  then  exiating  lan- 


guage, to  designate  moral  objects.  In  conform- 
ity  with  thpse  views,  we  must  interpret  what 
God  says,  Genesis,  iii.,  iv.,  which  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  our  first  parents  if  it  had 
been  expressed  in  such  language  and  phraseo- 
logy as  is  now  common  among  us ;  but  which, 
being  expressed  in  a  figurative  manner,  was 
level  to  their  comprehension.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  missionaries  are  now  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed, when  they  have  to  do  with  men  who  have 
no  ideas  on  religious  and  spiritual  subjects,  and 
of  course  no  words  answering  to  them  in  their 
language.  Instruction  intended  for  children, 
also,  must  be  conveyed  in  the  same  figurative 
languagre  and  style;  and  they  are  always  found 
to  be  most  interested  in  allegories  and  fables, 
like  those  of  Msop,  Those  who  object  to  this 
mode  of  instruction  only  prove,  then,  their  own 
ignorance.  Instruction  imparted  to  uncultivated 
men  must  of  necessity  be  given  in  a  figurative 
manner,  because  they  not  only  speak,  but  even 
thinks  in  figures.  From  abstract  expressions 
they  derive  but  faint  conceptions.  The  case  is 
entirely  different  among  cultivated  men. 

SECTION  LVI. 

or  THE  PRIMITIVE  STATE  OF  MAN  ;  HIS  EXTERITAL 
ADVANTAGES ;  AND  THE  NOTION  OT  A  GOLDEN 
AGE. 

I.  Original  External  Advantages  of  Man. 

This  is  the  second  class  of  the  distinguishing 
advantages  of  our  first  parents,  as  divided  in  the 
beginning  of  s.  54.  They  have  their  ground  in 
the  external  relation  of  man  to  the  other  crea- 
tures of  the  earth ;  but  they  presuppose  in  him 
the  possession  of  those  internal  excellences  de- 
scribed s.  54,  55.  These  advantages  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  description,  the 
dominion  of  man  over  the  earth,  or  over  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth,  Morus,  p.  104,  s.  21 ;  and 
this  is  taken  from  Gen.  i.  26,  seq.  coll.  Gen. 
ix.  2.  This  dominion  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  man  possesses  {a)  the  right  and  title 
to  make  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  contribute 
to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  and  to  the  convenience  of  his  life ;  and 
(6)  that  he  possesses  both  the  power  and  skill 
to  compel  them  to  that  subservience  to  which 
their  nature  is  adapted.  Cf.  s.  52,  II.  It  is 
said  by  Plato,  in  a  passage  in  Timaeus  respectF- 
ing  the  creation  of  men,  as  translated  by  Cicero, 
**  Tales  ereanfur,  tU  Deorxim  immortaiium  qtuut 
gentiles  esse  debeant,  divini  generis  appellentur, 
(cf.  Acts,  xvii.  28,  from  Aratus,  tov  yap  xou 
yivoi  itjfiiv^)  teneantque  omnium  animantium 
prineipatum.^^  God  has  placed  man,  as  lord, 
at  the  head  of  the  animate  creation ;  made  him 
his  image  upon  the  earth— a  Stthordvfv'^\i&  ^c^^— 
a  representative  oC  \]he  D«\.yf.    KxA  >^^\tt^ 
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tional  creatures,  whose  knowledge  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  what  they  can  recognise  by  their 
senses,  can  conceive  of  nothing  superior  to  man. 
Of  God  and  of  spiritual  things  they  know  no- 
thing, and  so  can  have  no  duties  to  perform  to 
him.  Their  business  is,  to  submit  to  man^  as 
their  lord  and  ruler;  and  God  has  ^iven  to  man 
the  means  to  compel  them.to  this  obedience,  for 
which  tliey  were  made.  With  many  animals, 
even  since  the  fall,  this  subjection  to  man  seems 
to  be  natural  and  easy ;  they  are  inclined  to  his 
service  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  readily  pre- 
vailed upon  by  favours  or  chastisements  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

This  dominion  which  was  conferred  upon 
man  over  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion he  still  retains,  at  least  in  a  good  measure. 
It  is  represented  as  still  the  prerogative  of  man 
in  Psalm  viii.  G — 9,  the  whole  of  which  passage 
is  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis,  i.  2G,  seq.  (On  the 
question,  whether  this  dominion  is  only  a  part, 
or  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  when  it  is 
said  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
cf.  s.  53,  I.  II.)  Theologians,  however,  fre- 
quently assert,  that  since  the  fall  man  does  not 
possess  this  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation 
in  its  full  exterU  i  and  it  docs  not  follow  from 
the  words  of  Mosos,  considered  by  themselves, 
that  he  ever  did.  Moses,  however,  and  other 
sacred  writers,  clearly  teach,  that  such  wild,  in- 
tractable, and  cruel  beasts,  as  are  now  found 
upon  the  earth,  were  unknown  to  man  in  his 
original  condition,  whore  thoy  were  all  tamo 
and  subject  to  his  will.  This  is  clear,  too,  from 
the  figurative  description  which  the  prophets 
give  of  the  return  of  that  happy  age— e.  g.,  Isa. 
xi.  6  ;  Ixv.  25.  The  same  opinions  respecting 
that  happy  age  of  innocence  in  the  youth  of 
the  world  are  found  among  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
(cf.  Virg.  Eel.  iv.,)  and  almost  all  nations. 

From  the  relation  which  man  holds  to  irra- 
tional creatures,  as  Iheir  master  and  ruler,  he 
owes  them  sever.il  important  duties;  the  consi- 
deration of  which  belongs,  however,  rather  to 
the  department  of  morals  than  of  theology. 

II.  TTie  Noiion  of  a  Golden  Age. 

1 .  The  notion  of  a  golden  age  of  the  world  is 
almost  universal ;  and,  although  somewhat  mo- 
dified hy  the  peculiar  opinions  and  customs  of 
each  people,  it  is  yet  found  diffused  through  all 
ages  and  nations,  as  far  as  history  extends,  and 
is  everywhere  substantially  the  same.  All  na- 
tions believe  that  the  original  state  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  human  race  was  far  more  happy  and 
cheerful,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  the 
present ;  and  that  either  at  once  or  more  gradu- 
ally the  world  degenerated.  The  notions  which 
the  Grecians,  and  the  nations  which  adopted 
ihe/r  mytholonry,  the  Romans  and  others,  enter- 
Mned respecting  the  d  jfiTerent  ages, — ^the  go\<\ei\, 


silver,  &c., — are  generally  known.  Cf.  Hesiodv 
"^Epy.  xai  iju.  verses  109—201.  Ovid,  Met  L 
89 — 1(}2.  Virgil,  Eel.  iv.,  and  the  selections 
from  Plato  and  Diodorus  in  Euseb.  Pisep.  Evan, 
i.  7 ;  xii.  13.  [Cf.  Lucretiiis,  De  rerum  nau  ii. 
332,  seq.  Tibullus,  i.  3,  35,  seq.  Seneca, 
Hipp.  V.  52-1.]  The  same  opinions  substan- 
tially  are  found  among  rude  and  savage  na- 
tions— the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  Tartaiy, 
the  Indians  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
South-Sea^Islands,  &c. 

2.  What  is  the  source  of  these  ideas,  which 
are  so  universally  diffused  1 

(a)  It  was  formerly  supposed  very  generally 
that  all  these  mythological  fables  were  only  tra- 
ditionary relics  and  fragments  of  a  direct  divine 
revelation.    The  Mosaic  history  was  regarded 
as  the  only  source  from  which  these  varioni 
and  wide-spread  ideas  were  derived ;   and  to 
shew  how  they  were  handed  down  from  one 
age  to  another,  and  transmitted  from  the  He- 
brews to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  others,  has 
been  very  often  attempted.     But  the  arguments 
employed  in  support  of  this  opinion  have  beea 
generally  far^fotohed,  and  unsupported  by  his- 
tory ;  as,  indeed,  all  arguments  must  be  which 
are  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  only  source  from  which  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  others,  re- 
specting the  original  state  of  man,  are  derived, 
and  that  these  ideas  have  been  only  corrupted 
in  being  transmitt''d  hy  the  intermixture  of  fa- 
ble.    This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Huetius, 
in  his  ••  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  scripture  history 
was  at   the  foundation  of  the  whole  Grecian 
mytholofry.     But    his    theory  is    inconsistent 
with  facts,  as  is  very  generally  acknowledged 
at  the  present  day.   Much,  indeed,  of  the  scrip- 
tural account  respecting  the  original  condition 
of  man  may  have  been  preserved  and  diffused 
amonf;  the  nations  of  the  earth.     But  it  cannot 
bo  historically  proved  that  our  sacred  history  it 
the  onlt/  ground  of  these  ideas  of  a  golden  pe* 
riod,  in  which  all  nations  agree.    These  uni- 
versal ideas  on  this  subject  may  have  arisea 
partly  from  other  sources.   Men  are  everywhere 
alike  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  human  nature. 
And  hence  there  prevails  among  them  a  certain 
universal  analogy  in  respect  to  language,  man- 
ners, modes  of  thought  and  opinion;  and  from 
this  analogy  their  ajircement  on  many  points 
may  be  explained,  without  supposing  them  to 
have  learned  or  borrowed  from   one  another. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  9,  No.  6. 

(//)  One  cause  of  this  notion  of  a  golden  age 
so  widely  diffused  among  heathen  nations  is  the 
disposition,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  men,/* 
think  THE  PAST  better  and  more  happy  than  THK 
PRESRXT.  This  disposition  has  its  oritrin  in  t 
\  ceTU\u  >\T^<Gi\\  feeding  of  our  naturetj  of  which 
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WB  shall  ia  a  monoent  say  more.  We  shall 
here  apeak  on]y  of  tfae  disposition  itself,  as  it  is 
seen  among  men.  And  in  accordance  with  it, 
Um  higher  one  ascends  into  antiquity  the  more 
happy  and  charming  does  the  world  become  to 
his  f  lew ;  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  times  in 
which  he  liyes,  the  more  imperfect  and  dismal 
does  eTery  thing  appear.  It  was  the  same  with 
men  in  respect  to  their  views  of  the  past  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  And  had  the  world  actually 
degenerated,  physically  and  morally,  a  thousand 
yeara  ago  as  much  as  the  old  men,  laudatores 
Umporis  aeti,  doubtless  then  thought  and  said, 
and  bad  each  suecessiye  generation  of  men  since 
proved,  according  to  the  expression  of  Horace, 
frogenies  vitiosior^  then  the  world  by  this  time 
woold  hare  become  a  mere  waste,  and  the  whole 
homan  race  would  have  long  since  perished ! 
Tliia  prevalent  belief  that  the  world  from  the 
first  bad  been  constantly  deteriorating  was 
now  clothed  in  an  historical  form,  and  taught 
as  actual  truth ;  and  the  fables  thus  invented 
nspecting  Uie  farly  state  of  man,  though  they 
differ  in  some  particulars,  are  yet  everywhere 
eisentialty  the  same. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ideas  of  a  golden 
iga  may  have  originated,  and  have  been  gradu- 
lUy  developed  into  those  mythological  descrip- 
tions which  are  found  in  all  nations,  may  be 
ikewn  by  the  following  remarks,  founded  upon 
operience  :•— When  we  have  arrived  at  mature 
jears,  and  especially  when  we  are  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  period  of  our  youth  appears  to  us  far 
better  than  the  present.  We  were  then  more  free 
horn  anxiety  than  ever  after;  our  susceptibi- 
lity of  pleasurable  emotions  had  not  then  been 
blonted ;  our  heart  was  open  to  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  And  when  we  look  around,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  us  to  have  degenerated  since  we 
were  young,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that 
the  same  has  been  true  in  every  age ;  that  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  it 
was  full  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  gradually  growing 
worse  and  worse.  And  we  are  strengthened  in 
this  conclusion  by  hearing  our  parents  and 
grandparents  speak  in  the  same  way  respectr 
bg  the  times  which  they  have  lived  through. 
Hios  at  length  we  come  to  the  conviction  that 
old  times  were  better  than  the  present,  and  that 
the  farther  back  we  go,  the  more  delightful, 
bappy,  and  perfect  we  shall  find  the  state  of  the 
world.  We  then  proceed  to  fill  up  this  general 
OQtline  which  we  have  formed  of  a  happy  age. 
And  this  we  do  by  carefully  removing  from  that 
golden  period  all  the  ills  and  imperfections  of^ 
of  oar  present  state,  the  physical  sufferings 
vhich  we  now  endure,  and  also  the  evils  arising 
from  our  social  connexion,  and  from  the  progress 
of  refinement.  Then  we  suppose  there  was  no 
need  of  clothingv  there  was  no  rough  and  uncom- 


fortable weather,  there  wpre  no  harmful  beasts, 
and  men  were  not  as  yet  unjust  and  cruel. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  tho  primitive  state  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  human  race,  in  which  the  an- 
cient fables  of  almost  all  nations  a^ree.  It  de- 
serves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  Moses 
dissents  from  nearly  all  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gists  who  have  described  the  original  state  of 
man  as  one  of  indolence  and  perfect  rest,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  it  a  state  of  activity  and 
labour. 

These  mythological  descriptions  have,  no 
doubt,  an  historical  basis,  but  whatever  of  truth 
there  is  in  them  has  been  enhanced  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  imagination  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  golden  age  to  its  own  ideal  of  perfection. 
For,  in  reality,  that  happy  state  of  man  of 
which  so  many  dream,  and  which  is  depicted  in 
heathen  mythologies,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
state  of  barbarism  with  its  best  side  turned  to 
the  beholder,  beautified  by  the  imagination,  and 
placed  in  that  same  magic  and  enchanting  light 
with  which  we  have  seen  the  entire  absence  of 
cultivation  covered  over  by  the  genius  of  Rous- 
seau. Vide  his  •*  Discours  sur  Torigine  et  les 
fondements  de  Tinegalite  parmi  les  hommes." 
If  the  worst  side  of  this  state  should  be  exhibit- 
ed, instead  of  pleasing  it  would  shock  and  dia- 
gust  all  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  refinement." 

In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  universal  ideas  respecting  tho  original 
state  of  man,  without  supposing  that  they  were 
altogether  derived  from  the  Mosaic  record. 

(r)  These  remarks  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  men  respecting 
a  golden  age  first  originated  and  are  gradually 
developed  are  so  obvious,  and  have  so  much  in- 
ternal truth,  that  they  occur  of  themselves  to 
every  observer  of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 
But  for  this  very  reason,  tKat  the  universal  ideas 
respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man  can  be  so 
easily  accounted  for,  without  supposing  an  his- 
torical foundation  for  them,  the  Mosaic  history 
of  this  original  state  has,  like  the  rest,  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  fabulous.  But  those  who 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  Mosaic  history  have 
overlooked  other  very  important  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  have  but  a  very  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Should  they  look  at  this  subject 
on  all  sides  they  would  see  tho  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting some  real  truth  as  the  basis  of  thesa 
wide-spread  conceptions,  and  that  the  claims 
of  the  Mosaic  account  to  our  credence  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  heathen  mythologies. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  consi- 
derations :^ 

(a)  The  general  disposition  of  all  nations  to 
regard  the  original  condition  of  mankind  as 
eminently  happy,  proves,  beyond  dispute ^\\^»l 
they  have  fe\t  a  ceilaiii  ^i«a%\i\^  \i<&c;««^\v^  na 
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beliera  that  God,  who  is  rapremely  wise  and 
good,  would  haye  created  the  human  race  in  a 
better  condition  than  that  in  which  it  is  now 
found.  This  feeling  is  uniTersal  among  men. 
Most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  acknowledged 
it,  nor  have  modem  philosophers  been  able  en- 
tirely to  suppress  it.  Vide  the  writings  of 
Kant.  But  to  mere  philosophers  there  has 
always  been  a  riddle  here,  which  they  haye 
endeayoured,  but  haye  neyer  been  able,  satis- 
factorily to  solve.  This  riddle,  so  inexplicable 
to  them,  has  been  perfectly  soWed  by  the 
Bible,  in  the  account  which  it  giyes  of  the  fall 
of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness. 

(P)  That  something  must  haye  taken  place 
to  corrupt  the  human  race  must  seem  at  least 
probable^  from  the  mere  necessity  of  belieying 
that  it  was  once  better  than  now.  But  if  a 
book,  accredited  as  a  diyine  reyelation,  giyes 
historical  information  respecting  both  the  ori- 
ginal happy  condition  and  the  commencement 
of  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  we  are  no  longrer 
left  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fact. 

(y)  The  Mosaic  history  of  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, although  it  agrees  in  some  respects  with 
the  fables  of  the  heathen  respecting  the  golden 
age,  in  other  respects  differs  widely  from  them. 
The  extravagant,  and  plainly  false  and  fabulous 
representations  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Hesiod,  Ovid,  and  Plato,  who  describe  the 
happy  state  as  one  of  ease  and  indolence,  do  not 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  This  circum- 
stance alone  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his 
record  is  of  wholly  dilTerent  origin  from  theirs, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on 
historical  facts.  Moreover,  it  is  more  ancient 
than  any  other  account  which  we  have  of  the 
first  age  of  the  world. 

SECTION  LVII. 

or  THE   PROPAOATION  OP  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

The  Mosaic  history  informs  us,  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  is  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  that  God  designed  that 
the  human  race  should  be  propagrated,  and 
should  extend  itself  over  the  earth ;  and  that  he 
gave  to  man,  as  well  as  to  other  living  crea- 
tures, the  power  to  propagate  his  own  species. 
Gen.  i.  28,  coll.  v.  22.  But  as  man  consists  of 
two  essential  parts,  body  and  soul^  the  origin  of 
both  these  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  must  be 
considered. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Human  Body, 

The  Hebrews  generally  describe  the  human 
body  as  derived  directly  from  parents,  as  appears 
from  the  phrases,  fo  come  from  the  loina  of  the 
father,  to  be  in  his  loins,  &c.  Gen.  xlvi.  26; 
Heb.  viL  3, 10,  seq.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
^peak  of  it,  as  taken  out  of  the  earthy  from  the 


earth,  or  dust ,-  and  so  as  reiurmng  to  the  eartk^ 
to  the  dust,  &c.  Vide  s.  53,  II.  3.  The  pas- 
sage, Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  16,  may  perhaps  be  roost 
easily  explained  in  this  way.  The  human  body 
is  there  represented  as  being  in  a  dark  pit  before 
its  birth,  and  as  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  earthy 
from  Ume  and  earth.  The  phrase  f^  nnnnn,  is 
in  other  places  entirely  synonymous  with  ^rtat. 
Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  represented  the  state 
of  man  before  his  birth  as  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  will  be  after  his  death,  and  comprised 
both  conditions  under  the  words  Svd  and  qJbffi* 
Moses  describes  man  as  coming  from  the  eartk, 
and  as  returning  to  it.  And  so,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrews,  man  is  in  the  eartk,  as 
well  before  his  birth  as  after  his  death;  and 
comes  forth  into  the  material  world  from  that 
same  yast,  subterranean,  invisible  kingdom,  to 
which  he  again  returns.  Job,  i.  21;  x.  9; 
xxxiii.  6.  Eccl.  xii.  7.  Book  of  Wisdom,  xv.  8. 

II.  The  Origin  of  the  Human  SouL 

Respecting  the  manner  of  the  propagation  of 
the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  sacred 
writers  say  nothing.  The  text,  Eccl.  xii.  7, 
gives  us,  indeed,  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
soul  comes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  body  (vide  s.  51, 1.)  ;  but  what  this  manner 
is,  it  does  not  inform  us.  The  texts.  Is.  xlii.  5, 
and  Job,  xii.  10,  which  are  frequently  cited  in 
this  connexion,  merely  teach,  that  God  gave  to 
man  breath  and  life,  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this 
subject.  Nor  can  anything  respecting  the  man- 
ner of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  he  determined 
from  the  appellation.  Father  rf spirits,  which  was 
commonly  given  to  God  among  the  Jews,  and 
which  occurs,  Heb.  xii.  9.  Vide  Wetstein,  in 
loc.  This  appellation  implies  nothing  more  than 
that,  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of  the 
same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit,  produces  spirits.  It  is  doubtless  founded 
upon  the  description  of  God,  Num.  xvl.  22,  as 
<(  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.-'  The  whole 
inquiry,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
human  souls,  is  exclusively  philosophical ;  and 
scriptural  authority  can  bo  adduced  neither  for 
nbr  agrainst  any  theory  which  we  may  choose  to 
adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philosophical 
nature  of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed 
by  in  systematic  theology,  considering  tiie  in- 
fluence which  it  has  upon  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  is  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  this  single  doctrine  (for  it  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  any  other)  that  it 
has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
usually  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  soul  which  was  most  favourable  to  the 
views  which  they  entertained  respecting  the  na- 
tive character  of  man.  And  hence  the  followers 
\  oi  Xu^\ia\\ii<&  ^ud  qC  Pelagius,  the  adyocates  and 
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pmenta  of  the  dootrine  of  iittiTa  depTavitj,  are 
ifoiiDly  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
o  eooeerning  the  origin  of  the  sonl. 
There  bsTO  been  three  principal  hypotheses 
this  subject,  which  will  now  be  stated. 
1.  The  hypothesis  of  ihepre-^xutenee  nfsouU, 
lose  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Prm- 
iatiani^  affirm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of 
» world,  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which, 
weyer,  are  not  united  with  the  body  before 
m  is  begotten  or  born  into  the  world.  This 
IS  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  his 
lowers,  and  of  the  cabalists  amoug  the  Jews, 
nong  these,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
inion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  ori- 
nally  destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it 
its  own  accord;  others,  with  Plato,  that  it 
rtained  originally  to  the  divine  nature,  and  is 
eaicerated  in  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  the 
BS  which  it  committed  in  its  heavenly  state, 
tiis  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  ancient 
hristian  church.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
itire  system  of  the  Platonists,  and  held  that 
e  soul  was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  &c. 
riscillianus  and  his  followers  either  held  these 
ews,  or  were  accused  of  holding  them  by  Au- 
utine,  De  Hsres.  c.  70.  All  who  professed 
believe  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  cannot 
)  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
e  divine  nature.  This  is  true  of  Origen,  who 
rned  with  the  Platonists  in  saying,  that  souls 
oned  before  they  were  united  with  a  body,  in 
hich  they  were  imprisoned  as  a  punishment 
T  their  sins.  Vide  Huetius,  in  his  <*  Origeni- 
lae,*'  1.  ii.  c.  2,  quiest.  6.  The  pre-existence 
'the  soul  was  early  taught  by  Justin  the  Mar- 
T,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  Jud.  This  has  been 
le  common  opinion  of  Christian  mystics  of  an- 
ent  and  modern  times.  They  usually  adhere 
» the  Platonic  theory,  and  regard  the  sonl  as  a 
art  of  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it  proceeds, 
od  to  which  it  will  again  return.  This  doctrine 
r  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  al- 
lost  entirely  abandoned,  because  it  is  supposed 
Tsconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
ind,  if  the  mystics  be  excepted,  it  has  been  left 
Imost  without  an  advocate  ever  since  the  time 
f  Angrnstine. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  the  creation  of  the  aouL 
rhe  advocates  of  this  theory,  called  Creatiant, 
telle ve  that  the  soul  is  immediately  created  by 
jod  whenever  the  body  is  begotten.  A  passage 
0  Aristotle,  De  Gener.  ii.  3,  was  supposed  to 
»)Dtain  this  doctrine,  at  least,  it  was  so  under- 
stood by  the  schoolmen ;  and  in  truth,  Aristotle 
ipppars  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  opinion 
tteribed  to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theo- 
doret  among  the  fathers  in  the  Grecian  church, 
Were  of  this  opinion;  and  Ambrose,  Hilarius, 
uid  Hieronymos,  in  the  Latin  church.  The 
schoolmen  almost  universally  professed  this  doe- 
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trine,  and  gsnenilly  the  followers  of  Pelaglus, 
with  whoi^  the  schoolmen  for  the  most  part 
agreed  in  their  views  with  regard  io  the  native 
character  of  man.  For  these  views  derived  a 
very  plausible  vindication  from  the  hypothesis 
that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by  God 
when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The 
argument  was  this : — If  God  created  the  souls 
of  men,  he  must  have  made  them  either  pure 
and  holy,  or  impure  and  sinful.  The  latter  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  the  native  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  must  be  rejected.  To  affirm 
that  God  made  the  heart  depraved,  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin.  The  theory  of  the  Oreatiani  was 
at  first  favoured  by  Augustine ;  but  he  rejected 
it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  it  was  employed  by 
the  Pelagians.  It  has  continued,  however,  to 
the  present  time,  to  be  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Romish  church,  who  in 
this  follow  after  the  schoolmen,  like  them, 
making  little  of  native  depravity,  and  much  of 
the  freedom  of  man  in  spiritual  things.  Among 
the  protestant  teachers,  Melancthon  was  inclined 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Oreatiani  f  although, 
after  the  time  of  Luther,  another  hypothesis, 
which  will  shortly  be  noticed,  was  received  with 
most  approbation  by  protestants.  Still  many 
distinguished  Lutheran  teachers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  followed  Melancthon  in  his  views 
concerning  this  doctrine— e.  g.,  G.  Calixtus. 
In  the  reformed  church,  the  hypothesis  which 
we  are  now  considering  has  had  far  more  advo- 
cates than  any  other,  though  even  they  have  not 
agreed  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther 
would  have  this  subject  left  without  being  de- 
termined, and  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
of  the  same  opinion. 

3.  The  hypothesis  of  the  propagation  of  the 
80uL  According  to  this  theory,  the  souls  of 
children,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propagated 
from  their  parents.  These  two  suppositions 
may  be  made: — Either  the  souls  of  children 
exist  in  their  parents  as  real  beings,  (entia,)— 
like  the  seed  in  plants,  and  so  have  been  propa- 
gated from  Adam  through  successive  genera- 
tions, which  is  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  in  his 
"Theodic^e,"  p.  i.  s.  91,— or  they  exist  in  their 
parents  merely  potentially,  and  come  from  them 
per  propaginem,  or  traducem.  Hence  those 
who  hold  this  opinion  are  called  Traduciani, 
This  opinion  agrees  with  what  Epicurus  says  of 
human  seed,  that  it  is  «*tf(^^afo;  tk  xai  ^vxn^ 
oHoaitwsfia.^^  This  hypothesis  formeriy  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  western  church.  Accord- 
ing to  Hieronymus,  both  Tertullian  and  Apolli- 
naris  were  advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  even 
»*  maxima  pars  Occidental ium.**  Vide  Epist. 
ad  Marcellin.  Tertullian  entered  very  minutely 
into  the  discuBSiou  oi  \!b\ft  «a\j\wX\ikV\^^tkic 
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•<  De  anima,**  c.  25,  seq.,  where  he  often  usee 
the  word  tradux ;  but  he  is  very  obscure  in  what 
he  has  said.  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Pelagians  have  been  most 
generally  inclined,  (yide  No.  2,)  though  many 
who  were  rigorously  orthodox  would  ha?e  no- 
thing definitely  settled  upon  this  subject.  Even 
Augustine,  who  in  some  passages  favoured  the 
Creaiiani,  affirmed  in  his  book  **De  origine 
animae,'*  nullum  (sententiam)  temcrt  qffirmart 
oporiebiL  Since  the  reformation  this  theory  has 
been  more  approved  than  any  other,  not  only  by 
philosophers  and  naturalists,  but  also  by  the 
Lutheran  church.  Luther  himself  appeared 
much  inclined  towards  it,  although  he  did  not 
declare  himself  distinctly  in  its  favour.  But  in 
the  *»  Formula  Concordie"  it  was  distinctly 
taught  that  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  was 
propagated  by  parents  in  ordinary  generation. 
The  reason  why  this  theory  is  so  much  prefer- 
red by  theologians  is,  that  it  affords  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
in  the  souls  of  our  first  progenitors  the  souls  of 
all  their  posterity  existed  potentially,  and  the 
souls  of  the  former  were  polluted  and  sinful, 
those  of  the  latter  must  be  so  too.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  not,  however,  free  from  objections ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  some  phi- 
losophical opinions  which  are  universally  re- 
ceived. We  cannot,  for  example,  easily  conceive 
how  generation  and  propagation  can  take  place 
without  ejrlemion ;  but  we  cannot  predicate  ex- 
tension of  the  soul  without  making  it  a  material 
substance.  Tertullian  and  other  of  the  fathers 
affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and  that 
9pirit  in  general,  is  not  perfectly  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  of  a  refined  material  nature,  of  which, 
consequently,  extension  may  be  predicated. 
Vide  8.  19,  ad  finem,  and  s.  51,  I.  ad  finem. 
And  with  these  opinions  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  tlie  soul  agrees  perfectly  well,  cer- 
tainly far  better,  than  with  the  opinions  which 
we  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  spirit;  al- 
though even  with  these  opinions  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  a  spiritual  generation  and  propagation 
is  impossible;  for  we  do  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  spirit,  and  cannot  therefore  deter- 
mine with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not  possible 
respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomena  which  seem  to  favour  the  theory 
now  under  consideration;  and  hence  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  favourite  theory  of  psychologists 
and  physicians.  The  natural  disposition  of 
children  not  unfrequently  resembles  that  of  tlieir 
parents ;  and  the  mental  excellences  and  imper- 
fections of  parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often 
by  their  children  as  any  bodily  attributes. 
Again ;  the  powers  of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the 
body,  are  at  first  weak,  and  attain  their  full  de- 
velopment  and  perfection  only  by  slow  degrees. 
Manjr  more  phenomeaa.  of  the  same  sort  m\g\\i 


be  mentioned.  But  after  all  that  m 
we  must  remain  in  uncertainty  witl 
tlie  origin  of  the  human  soul.  Impo 
tions  can  be  urged  against  these  argu 
any  others  that  might  be  offered, 
metaphysical  theory  of  the  entire  si 
the  human  soul  be  admitted,  the  wh 
remains  involved  in  total  darkness. 
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OF  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  a 


SECTION  LVIII. 

or  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DOCTRIN 
INO  ANGELS,  AND  SOME  INTRODUCl 
RICAL  REMARKS. 

I.  The  Importance  of  this  Doct. 

1.  Its  practical  importance.  B3 
of  theologians  the  practical  im porta 
doctrine  has  been  very  much  exagger 
others,  who  are  mostly  modern  wi 
denied  it  all  practical  utility,  and  h; 
far  as  to  insist  that  it  should  be  entir 
in  common  religious  instruction.  To 
we  can  by  no  means  assent,  if  w( 
Bible  the  source  of  our  knowledf 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  religious  t 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  entert; 
rated  views  of  this  subject,  the  U 
which  must  be  injurious.  In  the 
which  this  doctrine  is  now  generally ' 
Christians,  we  see  the  effect  of  the 
irreverence  with  which  the  doctrines 
have  often  been  treated  in  late  years 
gical  writers.  The  contempt  with 
belief  in  angels  is  often  spoken  of  a 
mon  Christians  is  not  to  be  wonden 
we  consider  how  it  has  been  treu 
teachers  of  religion  in  our  schools,  u 
and  pulpits.  Those  who  are  prep: 
teachers  of  religion  should  take  w: 
the  evils  which  they  see  produced  b 
and  irreverent  manner  in  which  the  ( 
the  Bible  have  been  lately  exhibited, 
hard's  excellent  sermon,  "  VVie  sic 
bey  so  mannichfachen  Meinun^en 
Geisterwelt  zu  erhalten  haben,"  pi 
the  collection  for  the  year  1795. 

Angels  belong  to  that  invisible  woi 
we,  who  are  composed  of  body  and 
form  only  very  obscure  and  imperfe 
Their  existence,  and  their  influence 
terial  world  and  human  affairs,  are 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and  cai 
lo  \i«  o\\\^  b^  revelation.    They  arc 
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tkaed  by  Moses  in  his  cosmogony,  (though  he 
tppean  from  many  passages  to  have  believed 
m  them ;)  because  he  confines  himself  in  that 
soeoant  strictly  to  the  visible  world.  And  so 
he  mentions  only  the  breath  of  life  in  man,  al- 
though he  believed  beyond  dispute  that  he  pos- 
lAsed  also  a  reasonable  soul. 

2.  Its  theoretical  importance.  To  the  theolo- 
gian, the  interpreter,  and  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  this  doctrine  is  of  great 
mterest  and  importance.  For  (a)  angels  are 
very  frequently  introduced  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  They  are  repre- 
lented  as  standing  in  various  relations  to  men, 
and  as  actively  employed  in  our  affairs.  To 
deny,  therefore,  the  existence  and  agency  of 
good  and  bad  angels,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  opinion  of  the  Sadducees, 
Ait '« there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit,*'  (Acts, 
niii.  8,)  is  always  rejected  as  false  and  un- 
leriptural  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Notwithstanding,  then,  the  disagreeableness  of 
tke  doctrine  concerning  angels  to  the  taste  of 
Ae  age,  it  must  be  exhibited  by  the  religious 
fcicher,  whose  invariable  duty  it  is  to  conform 
lii  instractions  to  the  word  of  God.  (6)  Many 
hxts  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to  this  doctrine, 
ij  being  noisonderstood,  have  led  the  groat  mul- 
iHnde  into  opinions  respecting  the  power  and 
^ncj  of  angels,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
he  character  of  God,  and  of  an  immoral  ten- 
lency,  by  enabling  men  to  shift  the  guilt  of  their 
letions  from  themselves  to  others.  And  these 
nistaken  and  hurtful  opinions  have  been  fos- 
ered  by  the  incautious  and  indefinite  manner 
A  which  the  teachers  of  religion  have  some- 
imes  spoken. 

3.  Some  important  doctrines  are  exhibited  in 
the  Bible  as  standing  in  close  connexion  with 
the  doctrines  respecting  angels;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught 
in  the  scriptures,  is  indispensable.  The  doc- 
trine respecting  sin,  and  the  origin  of  it ;  the 
lenptation  of  our  first  parents ;  the  providence 
of  God ;  the  state  of  men  hereafter,  when  they 
will  be  brought  into  still  closer  connexion  with 
ipirits ;  these  and  other  subjects  arc  nearly  re- 
kled  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 

4.  A  critical  investigation  of  this  subject,  in 
which  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures 
Aould  be  made  the  chief  object  of  attention, 
voald  tend  to  free  men  from  many  superstitions 
vhich  arc  in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  In 
this  view,  this  doctrine  deserves  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  teacher  of  religion.  For  the 
■iitakes  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  agency  of  angels,  and  especially  of  bad  an- 
gsls,  have  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  super- 
•titions  destructive  of  the  happiness,  virtue,  and 
piety  of  mankind.    To  correct  these  eupersli' 


tious  mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
with  wisdom  and  judgment  what  we  are  taught 
in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the  agency  of  angels* 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister. 

IL  Introductory  Historicai  Renutrks. 

The  idea  that  there  are  certain  spirits  inter- 
mediate between  (lod  and  the  human  soul,  and 
employed  as  the  instruments  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  very  widely  diffused  among  men,  and 
has  often  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the 
inquiries  even  of  philosophers.  The  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  upon  this  subject  are  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  present  attention ;  still,  as 
the  opinions  both  of  Jews  and  Christians  may 
be  illustrated  by  those  of  other  nations,  we  shall 
bestow  some  attention  upon  the  latter.  From 
the  writings  of  Moses  wc  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Israel- 
ites— the  patriarchs,  received  by  revelation  some 
more  full  and  particular  knowledge  respecting 
angels,  which  they  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  the  conceptions  which  they  formed 
on  this  subject — the  images  under  which  they 
represented  angels  to  their  own  minds,  as  well 
as  the  expressions  which  they  employed  to  de- 
signate their  ideas — wero  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  time  and  place  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  and  by  their  whole  external  condi- 
tion. To  such  circumstances  the  providence  of 
God  evermore  conforms.  God  treats  and  go- 
verns men  more  humano,  and  adapts  the  revela- 
tions which  he  makes  to  their  compn^hension 
and  mode  of  thinking.  Hence  the  variety  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  divine  revelations  are 
made.  To  illustrate  the  terms  employed  in  the 
Bible  on  this  subject,  and  some  of  the  figurative 
representations  which  it  uses,  is  the  object  of 
the  following  remarks. 

Jehovah  was  worshipped  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites  as  a  household  god.  They  naturally 
conceived  of  him  at  that  early  age  as  resembling 
themselves.  Vide  s.  18.  Whenever  he  acted, 
he  conformed  to  the  manner  in  which  men  act. 
He  was  not  visibly  present,  but  be  knew  all 
things,  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  employed  himself  actively  among  them. 
In  pursuance  of  his  purposes  he  also  eniployed 
his  servants,  who  according  to  the  analogy  above 
stated,  were  conceived  of  as  household  servants, 
belonging  to  the  father  of  a  family,  and  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  his  commands.  They  fre- 
quently acted  in  his  name,  as  his  ambassadors, 
and  had  committed  to  them  the  oversight,  care, 
and  guardianship  of  men.  lliis  notion  of  them 
is  discerned  in  all  the  ancient  names  by  which 
they  were  called — viz.,  nyr;  ^k^J?,  (messenger, 
ambassador,)  "  T'^c'c,  u^Ji  *t*?,  Ps.  ciii.  20, 21 ; 
Ps.  civ.  4.  They  are  commonly  invisible,  as 
God  is;  although,  like  him,  vrV\eiv  o^^'dAxow \«!- 
quires,  they  can  appeal  V>  tn^ti,    Wew^^  ^«^ 
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were  regrarded  as  tpirit$j  though  not  at  that 
early  period,  in  the  strict  and  purely  metaphy- 
sical sense  of  this  term.    Vide  s.  19,  II. 

Such  conceptions  as  these  respecting  spiritual 
agents  being  very  familiar  and  deeply  interest- 
ing to  those  at  that  agre,  would  very  naturally 
occur  to  them  in  their  dreams.  Now  dreams 
were  regarded  by  the  whole  ancient  world  as  of 
diTine  origin,  and  as  the  vehicles  of  the  divine 
communications  to  men.  By  seeing  angels  in 
their  dreams,  the  belief  of  men  in  their  existence 
was  therefore  still  more  strengthened.  So  in 
Homer,  (Iliad,  xxiii.  103,  seq.,)  Achilles  was 
first  convinced  of  the  real  existence  of  the  souTs 
of  the  departed  in  the  under  world  by  the  appa- 
rition of  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Patroclus  in  a 
dream.  And  it  was  perhaps  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  belief  that  dreams  were  sent  by 
God  to  instruct  mankind,  that  he  actually  made 
use  of  them  as  one  vehicle  of  his  revelations  to 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  other  patriarchs.  Vide 
Gen.  xxviii.  13,  &c. 

When  the  notion  of  angels  had  once  become 
definite,  and  the  belief  of  their  existence  con- 
firmed, their  agency  in  human  affairs  was  very 
naturally  and  easily  determined.  Everything 
which  took  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  was  not  seen— every- 
thing which  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  natural 
cause,  was  ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
God,  and  of  these  his  invisible  servants.  When 
God  afforded  assistance,  especially  in  an  un- 
usual, unexpected,  and  unhoped-for  manner,  he 
was  supposed  to  do  it  throii^rh  the  instrument- 
ality of  angels;  and  in  general,  when  anything 
took  place  under  the  divine  agency  or  permis- 
sion, the  mediate  causes  of  which  were  conceal- 
ed, angels  were  regarded  as  the  agents.  In 
short,  they  were  regarded  as  spirits  engaged  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  his  providence.  And  this  is  an  opinion 
which  the  sacred  writers  do  not  merely  record 
as  having  been  held  by  others,  and  which  they 
leave  to  depend  upon  its  own  merits,  but  which 
they  themselves  adopt  as  their  own,  and  sanction 
with  their  own  authority.  Vide  Gen.  xvi.  7 — 
12;  2  Kings,  xix.  35  (the  destruction  in  the 
Assyrian  camp);  Psalm  xxxiv.  7;  xci.  11,  12; 
Luke,  xvi.  22;  i.  13,  28;  Heb.  i.  14. 

But  various  objects  in  the  material  world,  and 
even  inanimate  things,  were  also  sometimes 
called  the  angth  <f  God,  because  they  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes. 
This  appellation  will  appear  more  natural,  if 
we  consider  that  inanimate  thingrs,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  motion  and  a  kind  of  self- 
actuating  power,  were  regarded  by  the  ancient 
world  as  really  possessing  life  and  animation. 
Thus  perhaps  we  may  account  for  it  that  the 
appellation  angel  is  so  often  figuratively  applied 
to  things  of  the  material  world  by  the  Hehiewa, 


especially  in  their  poetic  writings.  Vide  1 
Ixxviii.  49 ;  civ.  4  (wind  and  lightning),  coH.  1 
cxlviii.  8,  (cf.  Moras,  p.  89,  Not  ad.  s.  €;] 
Chronicles,  xxi.  14 — 16;  Acts,  xii.  23. 

The  dwelling-place  or  principal  residence 
the  angels  was  always  represented  as  with  G 
191  heaven^  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Hence 
the  scriptural  division  of  the  creatares  of  G 
into  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth,  mng< 
are  always  enumerated  with  the  stars,  as  beloi 
ing  to  the  former  class.  So  Ps.  cxlviii.  1— 
coll.  ver.  7 — 13. 

2.  When  the  Hebrews  became  acquaint 
with  more  powerful  rulers  than  the  heads 
their  families,  and  began  to  abandon  their  eai 
patriarchal  mode  of  life,  they  looked  upon  G 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  had  do 
before,  and  thought  of  him  under  the  image 
a  mighty  oriental  monarch,  and  compared  1 
dwelling  and  his  providence  with  the  pain 
court,  and  government  of  a  powerful  eartt 
ruler.  The  terms  which  they  now  used,  a 
the  figures  which  they  employed,  were  all  bi 
rowed  from  this  comparison.  It  is  natural  1 
men  to  compare  God  with  the  most  elevat 
and  powerful  beings  whom  they  see  on  theean 
and  to  pay  to  him  those  external  services 
reverence  and  homage  which  are  paid  to  roy 
personages.  Hence  the  name  !t';'p,  and  oth 
royal  predicates,  were  now  given  to  God.  I 
was  represented  as  the  universal  Lord  and  Judg 
seated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  hosts  < 
angels  and  servants,  ready  to  execute  his  coi 
mands,  and  standing  before  him  in  differe 
offices,  divisions,  and  ranks,  distinguish! 
among  themselves,  like  other  beings,  in  digni 
and  employment.  This  conception  of  the  a 
gels  as  standing  in  different  ranks  and  ofllie 
is  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  ^^^  figureti' 
representations  in  the  Bible;  which  represent 
tions,  however,  though  figurative,  are  intendi 
to  teach  the  truth  that  there  are  differences  * 
rank  and  dignity  among  the  angels,  and  th 
some  have  nearer  access  to  God  than  othei 
Vide  1  Kings,  xxii.  19 ;  Isa.  vi.  2 ;  Dan.  vii.  H 
Luke,  i.  19 ;  Matt  xviii.  10.  The  same  alter 
tion  took  place  in  the  external  rites  of  dirii 
service,  which  now  became  more  complex  ai 
magnificent;  and  doubtless  much  of  the  I 
creased  splendour  of  the  Jewish  ritual  may  I 
traced  to  the  influence  of  this  comparison  of  G( 
with  an  earthly  king.  In  the  matter  of  extern 
service,  God  conformed,  as  far  as  he  could  do  i 
without  injury  to  the  truth,  to  their  conceptioi 
and  feelings.  An  earthly  prince  bears  son 
resemblance  to  God,  and  the  servants  of  Oivii 
Providence  to  the  servants  and  agents  of  a  prioc 
A  useful  work  on  this  subject  is  Paulsen 
"  Regierung  der  Morgenlander ;"  Altona,  175 
4to. 
\     ^.  TVi«  setvants  of  princes  are  accustomed 
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•eeoant  to  their  soperiort  of  the  state  of 
rovinces  orer  which  they  have  chargre,  and 
B  good  or  ill  cooduct  of  those  placed  under 

goTemment,  and  are  then  employed  by 

saperiorSf  in  return,  to  dispense  rewards 
laniahments.  Now  from  the  resemblance 
s  noticed  between  a  king  and  his  servants 
«od  and  his  angels,  whatever  was  said  in  re- 
;  to  the  former  was  very  naturally  transferred 
» latter.  And  so  God  is  described  as  sending 
his  messengerS|  bearing  good  or  evil,  pro- 
ty  or  adversity,  reward  or  punishment,  to 

according  to  their  deserts.  Vide  Ps. 
ii.  49.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  fact 
lickness  and  other  calamities  inflicted  by 
ire  ascribed  in  the  scriptures  to  the  angels, 
gh  whom,  as  his  ministers,  he  inflicts 
.  Vide  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49 ;  xxxiv.  8 ;  2  Kings, 
1, 17.  The  angel  of  God  is  represented  as 
ithor  of  the  pestilence  in  David's  time ;  3 
xxiT.  16;  coli.  Exod.  xii.  13,  23. 
ihould  be  remarked  here  that  in  what  is 
extant  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  be- 
lie Babylonian  captivity,  the  title  evil  an- 
Ices  not  properly  denote  beings  who  are 
/y  bad  in  their  own  nature;  but,  on  the 
iry,  spirits  whose  nature  is  good,  and  who 
B  very  account  are  employed  by  God,  and 
in  whatever  they  perform,  act  under  his 
nd  direction.  The  reason  of  this  title  is 
foond,  therefore,  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
aiture  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  em- 
d  ;  and  the  very  same  angel  is  called  evil 
od,  according  as  he  has  it  in  commisoion 
ipenae  prosperity  or  adversity,  rewards 
nishments.  So  in  Homer,  when  the  deity 
'M  misfortune,  he  is  called  xaxb^  haifuav^ 
.  X.  64,  coll.  II.  xi.  61,  XX.  87.    Some 

indeed,  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Satan 
loned  in  Job,  i.  and  ii.,  was  an  evil  spirit 
(  own  nature ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  He 
:  represented  as  being  himself  wicked  and 
led  to  the  designs  of  God,  but  rather  as  a 
lainant  or  accuser.  The  whole  representa- 
contained  in  these  chapters  seems  to  be 
I  from  a  human  court  and  transferred  to 
m.  Vide  Mtchaelis,  in  loc. 
is  not  until  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  shortly 
it,  that  we  find  distinct  traces  of  the  doc- 
that  there  are  angels  who  were  once  good, 
rho  revolted  from  God,  and  are  now  become 
ed  themselves,  and  the  authors  of  evil  in 
orld.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  this 
ine  was  first  developed  among  the  Jews 
ig  their  residence  at  Chaldea  and  shortly 
wards.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many 
'  doctrines  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  re- 
id  at  first,  but  were  gpradually  made  known 
teans  of  the  prophets  at  later  periods.  We 
ot,  however,  certainly  prove  that  this  doc- 
I  was  wholly  onknown  to  the  Jews  pre- 


viously to  the  captivity.  It  is  enough  for  ns  to 
know  that  after  this  time  the  Jewish  prophets, 
as  acknowledged  messengers  and  ambassadors 
of  God,  themselves  authorized  it,  and  taught  it 
in  their  addresses  and  writings ;  and  that  it  b 
accordingly  now  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Jewish  revelation.  In  bring- 
ing the  doctrine  concerning  angels  to  a  fuller 
development,  the  following  circumstances  were 
made  use  of  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  Persians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Chal- 
deans, (though  this  is  more  dopbtful,)  held  the 
doctrine  of  dtuiliam,  which  afterwards  prevailed 
so  widely  in  the  East.  This  doctrine  is,  that 
there  are  two  coeternal  and  independent  beings, 
from  the  one  of  whom  all  good,  and  from  the 
other,  all  evil  proceeds.  Now  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrews  respecting  good  and  bad  angels, 
though  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  resemble  this, 
is  essentially  different,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
been  derived  from  it.  But  when  the  Hebrews 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  wide-spread  doctrine  of 
their  masters,  that  they  should  be  instructed 
more  minutely  than  they  had  previously  been, 
or  needed  to  be,  with  regard  to  good  and  bad 
angels.  And  so  the  later  prophets  brought  to 
light  the  agency  of  good  and  bad  angels  in 
many  events  of  the  early  Jewish  history,  with 
which  angels  had  never  been  known  to  have 
had  any  connexion.  The  fall  of  man—e,  g., 
had  not  been  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  agency 
of  an  evil  spirit ;  but  this  event  was  afterwards 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  of  this 
Christ  himself  approves  in  John,  viii.  Again; 
the  numbering  of  the  people  by  David  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  as  a  crime  to  which 
he  was  given  up  by  God,  in  anger  against  him ; 
but  this  same  thing  is  afterwards  ascribed  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  to  the  direct  influence  of  Sa- 
tan. In  the  same  way  many  events  were  after- 
wards ascribed  to  good  angels,  whose  agency 
in  them  had  not  before  been  known.  Thus  the 
giving  of  the  law  was  not  ascribed  by  Moses  to 
the  ministry  of  angels ;  and  this  fact  is  first  in- 
timated in  Psalm  IxviiL  17,  and  afterwards 
more  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

Some  periods  of  Jewish  history  were  more 
remarkable  than  others  for  the  appearance  and 
agency  of  angrels.  The  patriarchal  age  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  written  before  the  captivity 
as  most  distinguished  for  the  visible  appearance 
of  angels  among  men,  both  with  and  without 
dreams  and  visions.  During  the  age  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  although  angels  are  mentioned, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared.  The  com- 
munications of  God  to  men  were  at  that  time 
made  mostly  through  the  oracles  of  the  pro- 
phets. Angels  again  appear  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,    But  viiteT  ^«  \iinft  ol  ^m^o^^ 
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they  do  not  again  appear  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Babylonian  exile;  at  which 
time,  and  shortly  afterwards,  they  are  once 
more  introduced.  Shortly  before  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  angels  were  a^in  yery  fre- 
quently seen,  and  many  communications  were 
made  through  their  instrumentality.  But  the 
age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  the  frequent  appearance  and 
interposition  of  angels,  and  especially  for  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  upon  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men.  In  view  of  the  whole  we  may  say, 
with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  angels,  what 
Paul  said,  Heb.  i.  I,  with  re^rd  to  revelations 
in  general,  that  they  were  ;toXv/ifpw(  xai  jtoXv 
irpb9<to(. 

4.  Other  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
entertained  opinions  respecting  some  interme- 
diate spirits,  and  their  influence  on  the  world  and 
on  man,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Israelites,  though  not  necessarily  derived  from 
them.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  also  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  earii/  stages  of 
their  history  to  have  had  the  idea  of  interme- 
diate spirits  or  angels.  The  ^aifiovf^  of  Homer, 
are  only  ^rov  under  a  different  name,  though,  in- 
deed, the  ofRces  assigned  to  them  and  to  many 
of  the  gods  by  the  Greeks  are  not  more  elevated 
than  those  assigned  by  the  Hebrews  and  other 
nations  to  their  angels  or  intermediate  spirits. 
The  Grecian  philosophers,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  believed  that  besides  God  and  the  human 
soul,  and  intermediate  between  them,  there  were 
other  spiritual  existences.  They  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  confirmed  by  so  many  experi- 
ments and  observations,  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  general  connexion  or  chain  ((Tccpa),  by  which 
all  creatures  are  most  intimately  united  together; 
that  each  class  of  beings  borders  upon  and  runs 
into  others ;  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  de- 
scending scale  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
When,  therefore,  they  considered  the  immense 
interval  between  God  and  their  own  souls,  they 
naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be  occupied  by 
intermediate  beings,  subordinate  to  God,  but 
superior  to  man;  and  that  these  beings  Qiust 
themselves  exist  in  various  degrees  of  perfection. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  Py- 
thagoras, According  to  the  "  Carmina  Aurea," 
and  Dioorones  T^aert.  viii.  senrm.  23,  he  believed 
that  bpsi-ics  the  Supreme  Being  there  were  four 
orders  of  intelligences — viz.,  gods,  demons,  he^ 
roes,  and  men.  To  the  first  three  he  ascribed 
about  the  same  offices  as  were  ascribed  by  the 
Hebrews  to  their  angels;  so  that  his  theory 
really  seems  somewhat  to  resemble  the  Biblical 
doctrine.  Considerably  different  from  these  are 
the  views  of  Plato.  Some  have  indeed  thought 
that  they  could  see  in  tiie  Phcdrus  of  Plato,  in  \ 


his  book  *(  Do  legibosv'*  and  in  some  other  wiil 
ings  of  his,  the  traces  of  a  distinction  betweci 
good  and  bad  demons.    But  this  distinction,  ai 
Ficinus  justly  remarks,  was'  first  made  by  the 
followers  of  Plato,  and  especially  by  the  Jewi 
and  Christians,  who  philosophized  according  tp 
the  principles  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  and 
was  then  ascribed  by  them  to  their  great  master. 
The  learned  Jews  of  the  first  and  second  eento- 
ries  of  the  Christian  era,  being  conversant  with 
the  Grecian,  and  especially  with  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  adopted  the  doctrines  of  these  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  connected  them  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jewish  religion;  and  many 
Christian  teachers  proceeded  in  the  same  way, 
and  connected  the  principles  of  the  Platonk 
school,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels 
among  others,  with  what  they  were  taught  fnm 
the  Bible,  and  indeed  endeavoured  to  inlerpiet 
the  Bible  in  accordance  with  these  PlatoniB 
principles.    Aristotle  likewise  admitted  ceitaia 
intelligences  as  intermediate  beings  betwi 
God  and  men,  and  his  theory  on  this  subject 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen.    The  stoics,  toa^ 
allowed  of  some  intermediate  spirits.    Epicuruti 
on  the  contrary,  denied  the  existence  of  angeli 
altogether;  and  in  this  he  was  consistent  witk 
himself,  since  he  denied  the  providence  of  Go^ 
whoso  instruments  these  intermediate  beinp 
were  supposed  to  be  by  other  philosopfaen 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  denied  the  ei* 
istence  of  angels.     V^ide  Acts,  xxiii.  8.    Tbtj 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  passages  of  the  OM 
Testament  in  which  angels  are  spoken  of  ii 
figurative,  and  the  whole  account  of  them  ii 
mythological.     [The  existence  of  angels  Ini 
been  wholly  denied  in  modern  times  by  Hobbeii 
Spinoza,  and  Edelmann.] 

iVb/c. — We  have  no  great  abundance  of  usefid 
works  on  the  general  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
angels.  Most  of  them  take  too  confined  wai 
narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  They  merely  i» 
cord  the  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians,  witlh 
out  shewing  in  what  manner  these  opinions  wen 
developed  and  modified.  Among  these  works 
are  the  following :  Dr.  Joach.  Oporin,  Krlaiiieitt 
Lehre  von  den  Engeln;  Hamburg,  1735,  8foi 
Jac.  Ode,  De  Angelis,  Trajecti  ad  RhenaiBi 
1739,  4to,  (a  book  in  which  everything  relatift 
to  this  subject  is  brought  together,  but  withoot 
judgment  or  discrimination.)  Jo.  Fr.  Cottii 
Diss.  ii.  historiam  succinctam  doctrine  de  a» 
gelis  exhibentes;  Tubings,  1765 — 67,  4tft 
Also,  Petavius,  Theol.  Dogm.  tom.  iii.,  and 
Cudworth,  Syst.  Intellectuale,  c.  5,  with  tht 
notes  of  Mosheim.  There  are  some  treatises  of 
very  unequal  value  in  Kichhom^s  "  Bibliothek 
der  bib.  Lit.^'  and  in  Henke*s  «*  Magazin  Sk 
Exeg.  Kirchengesch,  u.  s.  w."  The  treatise  of 
F«wald,  entitled  ^^Die  Bibellehre  von  gutcn  ani 
busen  Engeln,"  published  in  his  **  ChristlichM 
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hrif^**  for  the  year  1800,  8.  326,  f.  and 
iesenrea  to  be  recommended  to  the  pe- 
the  Christian  teacher. 

SECTION  LIX, 

APPELLATIONS   OF   ANGELS ;   THEIR   NA- 

PRoors  or  their  existence;  their 

ION  AND  ORIGINAL  STATE;  AND  THE 
E8  INTO  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DIVIDED. 

I.  Appellations  of  Angels. 

aost  common  appellation  given  them  is, 

t*Ss.    The  correspondent  term  in  Hel- 

Greek   is  ayyeXof,  messenger,  servant^ 

mbassadcr.    This  name  is  sometimes 

men  who  are  engaged  in  any  offices  in 
loy  of  others.  Est  nomen  munbris,  non 
as  is  justly  remarked  by  Moras,  p.  8G. 
jm.  XX.  14,  16;  Josh.  vi.  17;  James, 
Hence  a^fXM  ixxXi^crtof,  in  the  Apo- 

and  Z^'^  dyycxm;,  (the  disciples  of 
the  apostles,)  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  The 
upon  which  these  names  are  founded 
idy  been  exhibited,  s.  58,  II.  1. 
er  name  given  to  angels,  besides  these 
^rs  which  are  derived  from  their  office 
tloyment,  is,  o^rtSn  v^,  children  of  Godf 
viii.  7, ''  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
lations  of  the  earth — when  the  morning 
ig  together,  and  the  sons  vf  God  shouted 
**     Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  objected, 

of  God  may  be  a  poetic  expression  sy- 
is  with  morning  stars,  with  which  it  is 
n  the  construction.  But  no  such  objec- 
against  the  passage,  Job,  i.  6,  where  a 
ssembly  of  the  sons  of  God  is  described. 
:e  even  earthly  kings  were  sometimes 
ru  of  God,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
idiom  would  permit  the  application  of 
e  to  angels,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
ley  were  called  by  the  Jews/amtVta  Dei 

Cf.  Ephes.  iii.  15,  and  Heb.  xii.  22, 
-e  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  are  in- 
1  this  heavenly  family, 
mother  title,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

given  to  angels,  is  d^hSk.  That  this 
f  be  given  them  is  certain;  since  it  is 
en  to  rulers,  judges,  and  all  those  who 
le  vicegerents  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
irgument  to  prove  that  this  title  is  ac- 
ven  to  angels  is  mostly  founded  on  the 

the  LXX.  render  the  word  D^nS<,  by 
in  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
owever,  the  context  does  not  make  this 
^  absolutely  necessary.  The  texts  cited 
iii.  6,  and  xcvii.  7,  in  both  of  which  the 
3*ny  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  (lyyf  xoe — 
ing  which  is  approved  and  retained  by 
eb.  i.  6,  and  ii.  7.  I  am  at  present  in- 
y  believe  that  even  the  original  writer 


intended  to  denote  angels  by  this  title  in  both 
places,  and  especially  in  Psalm  viii. 

n.  The  Nature  of  Angels. 

The  only  conception  which  we  form  of  angels 
is,  ifuU  they  are  spirits  nf  a  higher  nature  and 
nobler  endowments  than  men  possess.  They  are 
described  by  Morus  (p.  94,  s.  14)  as  spiritus  deo 
inferiores,  hominibus  superiores.  In  making  our 
estimate  of  them,  we  must  compare  them  with 
the  human  soul  as  the  measure.  The  human 
soul  possesses  understanding  and  free  will,  or,  a 
rational  and  moral  nature.  Hence  we  conclude, 
vid  eminentix,  that  other  spirits — angels  and  God 
himself — must  possess  the  same ;  angels,  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  men,  and  God,  in  the 
highest  possible  perfection.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  of  angels,  we  are  informed  in  the 
Bible  (a)  that  they  far  excel  us  in  powers  and 
perfections.  Matt.  xxii.  30,  seq.;  2  Pet.  ii.  11. 
(b)  They  are  expressly  called  spirits  (itvevfiata ;) 
Heb.  i.  14,  rtveifiata  Xtitovpyixd.  And  the  at- 
tributes which  belong  to  spirits — understanding 
and  will,  are  frequently  ascribed  to  them*-e.  g,, 
Luke,  XV.  10;  James,  ii.  19. 

Note. — The  question,  whether  angels  have  a 
body,  (more  refined,  indeed,  than  the  human 
body,)  is  left  undecided  in  the  Bible.  And  the 
texts  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an- 
swered (Ps.  civ.  4,  and  others)  have  no  relation 
to  this  question.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  ancient  world,  that 
the  sacred  writers  believed  that  angels  some- 
times assumed  a  body  in  which  they  became 
visible  to  men.  Vide  Morus,  p.  88,  n.  2,  supra. 
The  arguments  a  priori  which  are  frequently 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus  it  is  said,  that  as  spirits  angels 
could  not  act  upon  the  material  world  without 
assuming  a  body.  But  if  God,  as  a  Spirit,  may 
act  on  matter  without  a  body,  why  may  not  other 
spirits  do  the  samel  We  cannot  in  any  case 
determine,  h'priori,  what  can  or  cannot  be  done 
by  spiritual  beings.  This  question  is  therefore 
generally  dismissed  by  modern  theologians  with 
the  remark,  that  the  body  of  angels,  if  they  have 
one,  must  be  very  unlike  the  human  body. 

The  Christian  fathers  of  the  Platonic  school 
ascribed  to  all  spirits,  the  supreme  God  alone  ex- 
cepted, a  subtile  body,  so  subtile  as  to  be  invi- 
sible to  us,  and  imperceptible  by  any  of  onr 
senses.  So  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenieus,  Athen- 
agoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and 
Augustine.  They  appear  to  have  entertained 
about  the  same  notion  of  the  bodies  of  angels 
as  the  Greeks  had  of  the  bodies  of  their  gods. 
Vide  Homer,  II.  v.  339 — 342.  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, (Dial,  cum  Try  ph.  Jud.  c.  57,)  and  some 
others,  believed  that  angels  partook  of  heavenly 
nourishment,  as  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  partook 
of  nectar  and  ambrosia;  that,  like  them,  thty 
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ooald  at  choice  become  visible  or  inYitible  to 
men,  &c.  The  latter  opinion  is  qaite  ancient, 
as  appears  from  the  account  of  Balaam  in  Num. 
zzii.  22 — 34,  and  from  the  representation  of 
Homer,  in  the  Odyss.  xvi.  160,  seq.,  where 
Minerva  is  visible  to  Ulysses,  and  not  to  Tele- 
machus — 

The  ass,  however,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
dogs  in  the  other,  perceived  the  apparition,  and 
were  frightened.  So  again  in  the  Iliad,  i.  198, 
Achilles  beheld  Minerva,  who  stood  before  him, 
rCtv  6'  dxxu>y  ovtii  opato. 

At  Uie  second  Nicene  Council,  in  the  year 
787,  it  was  established  as  a  doctrine  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  that  angels  have  a  thin  body  of 
fire  or  air.  Afterwards,  however,  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy,  (Sent.  1.  ii.  dist.  8,)  and  many  other 
schoolmen,  maintained  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  held  that  angels  had  no  body  of  their  own, 
(jMrpui  proprium^)  but  could  assume  one  in 
order  to  become  visible.  So  Gassendus  repre- 
sents that  they  assume  corpora  extraordinaria, 
when  they  design  to  act  upon  the  material 
world.  This  opinion  of  the  schoolmen  respect- 
ing angels  was  founded  upon  the  philosophy  of 
their  great  master,  Aristotle,  who  makes  his  in- 
telligences entirely  incorporeal.  Vide  s.  58,  ad 
finem. 

m.  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  Angels, 

1.  Some  theologians  and  philosophers  have 
undertaken  to  prove  the  existence  of  angels  by 
aguments  a  priori.  Their  most  plausible  argru- 
ment  is  that  derived  from  the  unbroken  grada- 
tion and  chain  in  which  all  beings  are  seen  to 
exist — an  argument  which  was  employed  by 
many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers. 
Vide  8.  58,  II.  4.  But  although  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  angels  cannot  be  disproved 
by  any  valid  arguments  h  priori^  so  neither  can 
the  reality  of  their  existence  be  pft)ved  satisfac- 
torily by  arguments  of  this  nature.  All  that 
such  arguments  can  do  is,  to  render  probable 
that  which  must  depend  for  proof  on  different 
evidence ;  but  to  deny  the  existence  of  angels 
on  the  ground  of  arguments  h  priori^  is  ex- 
tremely absurd.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  86,  s.  3.  These 
proofs  are  stated,  after  the  method  of  Wolf,  by 
Reinbeck,  in  his**  Betrachtungenuberdie  Augs. 
Conf.''  th.  i.  8.  298 ;  and  also  by  Ewald,  in  a 
treatise  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  sacred  writers  affirmed  the  existence 
of  angels  so  clearly  that  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  any  one  should  seriously  doubt  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  He  might  as  well  doubt 
whether  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  gods  on 
every  page,  really  believed  in  them.  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddu- 

cees,  that  there  are  no  angeU*  as  a  groea  erroi) 


Acts,  zxiiL  8.  The  Pharisees  Mievn 
existence  of  angels,  and  contributed 
influence  to  render  this  doctrine  almosi 
sally  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  In  tt 
cular,  Jesus  and  the  apostles  agreed  fu 
the  Pharisees,  as  appears  from  innv 
texts  in  the  New  Testament.  In  MatL . 
Christ  expressly  and  designedly  profc 
belief  in  the  existence  of  angels,  in  the  ] 
of  the  Sadducees;  also  in  Matt.  viii. 
Paul,  too,  as  is  very  clear  from  his  i 
believed  in  the  real  existence  of  angels 
tained  and  sanctioned,  as  a  Christian 
apostle,  many  opinions  on  this  subjec 
he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  PI 
Thus,  for  example,  both  he  and  Stephe 
vii.  53)  held,  in  common  with  the  PI 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  thro 
ministry  of  angels,  Gal.  iii.  19;  He 
And  he  labours  through  the  whole  of 
two  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Heb 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  superior  M 
gels,  and  a  messenger  of  God  of  a  more 
character  than  they.  His  meaning  cai 
as  some  have  strangely  supposed,  tha 
was  superior  to  beingrs  whom  he  sup| 
exist  merely  in  the  fancy  of  the  Jews, 
so  interwoven  the  theory  of  the  Pharis 
his  own  instructions  on  this  subject,  as 
to  shew  that  while  he  did  not  coui 
those  fabulous  representations,  with  ^ 
must  certainly  have  been  acquainted, 
schools,  he  yet  regarded  their  doctrine  s 
tially  true. 

IV.  The  Creation  of  Angels  j  their  PerJ 

and  Number. 

1.  The  Bible  teaches  us  nothing  d 
respecting  the  origin  of  angels.  But 
represents  all  things  as  coming  from 
must  clearly  be  understood  to  imply  th; 
also  derive  their  existence  from  him.  F 
expressly.  Col.  i.  16,  "God  made  al 
visible  and  invisible,^^  Their  creatior 
indeed,  mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  ac 
the  creation.  And  as  he  undertakes  to 
the  creation  of  only  the  visible  world,  tl 
tion  did  not  come  within  the  compas 
plan.     Vide  s.  49. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  On  w 
(f  the  creation  were  the  angels  made 
least  an  historical  view  of  the  opinio 
tained  on  this  subject  must  hero  be  e 
(a)  Some  have  held,  that  the  angels  ' 
ated  before  the  visible  world,  and  thi 
the  reason  why  Moses  does  not  mentii 
Of  this  opinion  were  Origen,  Chrysost 
ronymus,  John  of  Damascus,  and  other 
the  ancients;  and  among  the  moden 
mann,  Michaelis,  and  others.  (6)  Ot 
^  tb«Lt  angels  were  created  after  man,  be< 


CVcato  pneaedtd  in  hit  work  (rom  the  lowpr 

totli«Ugh<r;aiidBo,M  hia  lait  upon  the  eirth. 

MUfinl  mftn.    So  Gennading,  io  the  lifUi  cen- 

tny.    But  tbu  opinion  wai  oppowd  by  Augug- 

tn*.    It  hat  baen  advocited  in  modern  timtH 

lif  Sebaboit  of  Hslinatadt.     (c)   Olhera  still 

i    ^otain  that  angeU  wera  creeled  on  the  Grtii 

1    rf*e  aixdaya,  when,  aa  they  auppoM,  the  hu- 

1   BU   aoal  and  other  simple   end   incorporeal 

J  hvc*  vere  made,  and  were  atationed  as  apet- 

^  Man,  (K  emplojed  aa  aasialanta,  of  the  reniajn- 

ol  iac«<rt'   SoTheodoretofMopaTealia,  Augua- 

•^f«ti  of  Lombard  J,  and  others;  and  in 

tea  tinea,  CaloTJoa,  who  appealed  to  Job. 

wiii.  7,  (ride  No.  1.,)  Seller,  and  other*. 

M  bold  Ibst  thoy  were  created  on  the  fourth 

p>j     ^.kaaae  the  sun,  moon,  and  stara  were  then 


^-. 
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U;  Matt.  xxri.  53,  Cf.  *.  58,  and  Mont, 


Mllnyi 

1  Ti*  pafttlioiu  with  which  angela  wer^- 

■Maa  be  ascertained  only  from  Iheanalogj 

rf<kM  of  the  human  soul.     Vide  No  II.  anil 

■"■,  p.  88,  s.  9.    Their  inUlieelual  powtr, 

■■tbegrMUrthaa  our  own;  they  must  poa 

■■■on  strength  of  thought  and  clearnesa  of 

iMMpioB.  Tlieirmora/pnuvrj,  the  perfectionB 

•  <Ur«il],  must  also  be  greater  than  oura. 

b fen,  therefore,  to  perscTore  in  holiness, 

Mlaeeordiiigly  be  easier  than  for  men;  and 

MM  Al  guilt  incDiTed  by  them  in  their  fill  is 

■Wid  aa  for  gteattr  than  that  incurred  bj 

iaOetrapoetaay.    We  are  unable,  however. 

k  tetnaine  the  eiacl  measure  of  angelic 

and  excellences.     From  the  fact  thai 

■«a  ban  a  alale  of  probation  (i/a/iu  gratia^) 

•O^ei  Ibnn,  in  which  their  virtue  may  be  ex- 

*i  tad  confirmed,  and  from   which   Ihey 

toaiiate  of  perfection,  enjoyment,  and  re- 

I.  (toiui  gloria,)   we  conclude,  that   Ihe 

■  ihe  same  with  regard  to  angels.     The 

**^««imenl  eaya  nothing  expressly  respect- 

■!■•  perfections  of  angels,  except  that  they 

Nji'pwter  strength  and  power  than  men; 

^*' u.  1 1,  iajrii  xai  Swdiui  lui^onf.    Hence 

■P™  OYfiiM  tvttiiuuf,  3  Thess.  i.  7. 

■■■  tlao  the  word  oyj-ixof  is  used  adjectively, 

•[**(.  lo  denote  the  excellence  of  a  thing; 

?*■■»».  17,  30,  Ike  Kiidom  o/  angt/$i  Pa. 

™*-  M,  Ihe  food  If  angtU,  Acts,  f\.  16, 

'•  Ttt  number  of  the  angels  ia  by  some  re- 
*"W  aa  very  grealj  and  they  juaUfy  this 
^^(•lion  by  argumenta  d  priori.  God  has 
Jr^V  wy,  a  greet  number  of  creatures  of 
^*  diflereBt  kinds,  even  in  the  material 
f™i  Mrf  it  is  therefore  just  to  suppose  that 
■wbms  exited  sphere  of  apiritthe  creatures 
•"power  SIB  still  more  uumeroug.  And, 
■'~^1iB  Bible  always  deecribes  God  as  sur- 
Tr"  ^  »  great  multitude  of  heavenly  ser-  I 
""^  Vid«DM,,,Li,iOiPfl,Uriu.i7iJude,| 


V.  DivimmofAngtk. 
Angels  are  divided  into  g-oodandenV  inmfel^ 
ence  to  their  moral  condition.  There  is  no  dia- 
tincl  mention  oft^mitaU  angels  in  the  Bible  be-. 
fore  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  though  from  this 
silence  it  does  not  follow  thai  the  idea  of  them 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Vide  s.  69,  H.  3.  This  idea,  however,  even  if 
it  had  before  existed,  waa  more  distinctly  i»- 
vealed  and  developed  at  Ihe  time  of  the  exile, 
and  aikrwards.  Ii  was  sanctioned  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  constituted  a  part  of  their 
faith,  SB  really  aa  it  did  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
who  were  contemporary  with  them.  The  name, 
tvil  or  bad  angtli,  was  taken  from  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
4D,  Ihe  only  passage  in  which  il  occurs  in  the 
Bible;  though  even  in  this  passage  it  does  not 
denote  disobedient  angels,  evil  in  a  moral  re- 
spect; for  in  this  sense  the  phrase  nilangelt  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible;  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
the  phrase  good  angeli  ever  used  lo  denota 
Lhose  who  are  morally  good,  though  Indeed  Ihej 
sometimes  called  huly  in  this  sense.  Bnt 
although  Ihis  term  is  not  derived  from  th* 
aacred  writers,  but  from  the  schoolmen,  il  should 
jnqueationably  be  retained,  since  the  meaning 
it  conveys  Is  wholly  accordant  wilh  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.  The  term  angei  ia  applied  in  ihe 
Dible  to  evil  spiiila  only  in  reference  to  their 
former  state,  when  they  were  siill  the  servants 
of  God.  Vide  a  Pel.  ii.  4.  Since  they  have 
apostatized,  they  can  no  more,  strictly  apeaking, 
be  denominated  his  angtlt — i.  e.,  trrvanii,  taet- 
.'tngert.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  called  in 
the  Bible,  ayyiXm  roi  tia^oyov,  or  toi  Xntori, 
Malt.  iiv.  41,  Rev.  xii.  9,  The  phrase,  bad  or 
•inckan  ^riU  (nol  angnh,)  occurs  freqnently  in 
the  New  Testament,  eapecially  in  the  writings 
[jf  Luke.  Paul,  loo,  uses  the  phrase  nnvfioTixs 
-ffi  itoyijfiiai,  Eph.  vi.  12.  Whenever  the  term 
oi  »lT(Jj)t  occura  in  the  New  Teatamont  wilhonl 
qualification,  good  spirits  or  Auly  angola  are  al- 
waya  intended ;  as  Malt.  iv.  1 1,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  &a|3oXo{.  We  proceed  now  to  cooiidei 
tliese  two  classes  more  particularly. 


CHAPTER  I. 

E  DOCTBIME  OF  THE  HOLT  ANGKLB. 


ir  TBI  FRiaiHT  BTATI  il 


1  EMrLoriiurr  or 


/ 


I.  ntir  Praent  Stale. 

1.  AnoiLs  are  properly  regarded,  according 

lo  the  general  remarks,  s.  59,  IV.  3,  as  beiDQi 

i'DBsessing  fnaX  inUUMluol  exuUmw-Aii.Mk'fik- 
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genee,  knowledg;e,  and  experience.  Hence, 
whatever  is  great  and  excellent  is  in  the  Bible 
compared  with  them;  grreat  wisdom  is  called 
the  wisdom  of  angels ;  excellent  food,  the  food 
of  angels ;  beautiful  appearance,  the  appearance 
of  angels.  Their  advice  is  accordingly  said  to 
be  asked  for  by  God ;  they  are  summoned  into 
council  before  him,  and  compose,  as  it  w^ere, 
his  senate  or  divan.  Of.  Job,  i.  and  ii.  This 
does  not  imply  that  God  needed  their  council ; 
but  rather,  that  he  wished  to  instruct  and  em- 
ploy them. 

We  should  beware,  however,  of  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  their  knowledge,  and  should 
never  ascribe  to  them  anything  like  divine  in- 
telligence and  wisdom.  We  should  not  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  men,  or  that  they  have  a  know- 
ledge which  borders  on  omniscience.  The 
Bible,  while  it  describes  their  great  superiority 
over  us,  still  represents  their  knowledge  as  very 
limited  and  defective  in  comparison  with  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  as  capable  of  great  in- 
crease. In  Job,  iv.  18,  God  is  said  to  charge 
his  angels  with  folly.  In  Mark,  xiii.  3*2,  the 
angels  of  God  are  said  not  to  know  the  hour  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     1  Pet.  i.  12,  ct$ 

2.  They  are  also  described  as  possessing 
great  moral  perfection^  which  is  called  their  holi- 
ness. Thus  they  are  sometimes  called  oiyioi,  in 
opposition  to  cbca^aproc  also  ixXixtol^  Deo  pro- 
haii,  elect,  1  Tim.  v.  21.  Hence  they  take  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  and  promoting 
integrity  and  virtue.  In  Luke,  xv.  10,  they  are 
said  to  rejoice  over  the  repentance  of  sinners. 
It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  more  advanced  in 
holiness  one  is  himself,  the  more  pleasure  he 
takes  in  that  of  others,  the  more  interested  is  he 
in  the  diffusion  of  morality  and  piety,  and  the 
more  distressed  at  the  prevalence  of  vice.  And 
if  this  is  the  case  with  man,  how  much  more 
with  spirits  of  a  higher  order !  We  see  here, 
why  the  plan  of  redemption  engages  the  interest 
of  the  whole  spiritual  world,  and  fills  angels 
with  delight  and  wonder  when  they  contemplate 
it,  as  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament; 
1  Pet.  i.  xii.;  Eph.  iii.  10.  The  angels  are  de- 
scribed as  very  actively  engaged  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke,  i.  They  sung  praises 
to  God  on  this  occasion,  and  announced  his  ad- 
vent to  men,  Luke,  ii.  With  equal  activity  and 
interest  they  attended  him  during  his  life,  mi- 
nistered to  his  wants,  witnessed  his  passion  and 
resurrection,  and  were  interested  in  whatever 
concerned  him.  The  union  of  so  many  natural 
and  moral  excellences  in  the  ansrels  is  the  rea- 
son  why  great  wisdom  is  also  ascribed  to  them. 

3.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  we  may 
determine  what,  in  a  general  view,  is  their  con- 

dition.    It  is  always  described  as  one  of  the 


greatest  happiness ;  for  of  this,  their  holim 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  happinen 
moral  beingrs,  renders  them  eminently  sasce; 
ble.  Vide  s.  51,  II.  They  are  said  in  1 
Bible  to  stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexi 
with  God,  and  to  behold  his  countenance  coi 
nnally.  Matt,  xviii.  10.  When  the  saei 
writers  would  describe  the  blessedness  of  whi 
we  shall  hereafter  be  partakers,  they  do  it  1 
saying,  that  we  shall  then  be  like  the  angels 
God ;  itsa^yrXoi,  Luke,  xx.  36.  It  is  sometio 
said,  that  the  angels  are  now  so  confirmed 
goodness  that  they  cannot  sin.  We  cannot  to 
pose,  however,  that  there  is  any  absolute  imp< 
sibility  of  their  sinning;  for  this  would  be  I 
consistent  with  their  freedom.  It  is  trae,i 
deed,  that  they  never  will  intentionally  ai 
deliberately  commit  sin,  or  wish  to  do  so.  Si 
to  sin  must  be  possible  to  them,  and  to  all  fini 
beings,  in  short,  to  all  but  God  himself. 

jVb/«. — ^The  schoolmen,  like  the  Rabbins  k 
fore  them,  proposed  many  questions  on  tl 
subject  which  were  wholly  unanswerable;  ai 
many,  too,  which  were  extremely  frivoloi 
which  may  also  be  justly  said  of  the  answi 
which  they  gave.  Vide  Moros,  p.  88,  n. 
Among  these  questions  were  the  following^ 
Whether  an  ang^el  could  be  in  more  than  oi 
place  at  the  same  timel  Whether  more  tb 
one  angel  could  be  in  the  same  place  at  theni 
time?  Whether  they  spake  the  Hebrew  li 
guage,  or  what  language  was  meant  by  tl 
yXw^^ai  oyy^Tutiv,  spoken  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  ? 

II.  The  Employments  of  Holy  Angels. 

They  are  represented  in  the  Bible  as  the  an 
vants  of  Divine  Providence,  and  as  chiefly  ei 
ployed  in  promoting  the  good  of  men.  T 
text,  Ileb.  i.  14,  teaches  explicitly  that  theyi 
all  spirits,  engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  a 
employed  by  him  for  the  good  of  those  wh( 
he  will  save.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  we  read  tl 
God  could  have  sent  more  than  twelve  legio 
of  angels  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Cf.  Mi 
xviii.  10;  and  also  Psa.  xxxiv.  7,  and  xci.  1 
where  it  is  said  that  they  encamp  about  1 
righteous,  and  bear  them  up  in  their  hands,  b< 
of  which  are  proverbial  phrases.  These  arel 
general  representations  contained  in  the  Bil 
respecting  the  employments  of  angels  ;  and  I 
yond  these  the  teacher  of  religion  should  not 
tempt  to  go  in  the  instructions  which  he  givi 
There  are  two  cautions  which  it  may  be  well 
him  to  suggest  in  connexion  with  this  subjec 

(ff)  We  are  unable,  in  any  particular  caJ 
of  providential  protection  or  deliverance  whi 
may  occur  at  the  present  time,  to  determ 
whether  the  ministration  of  angels  has  beenc 
ployed,  or  how  far  their  intervention  has  exte 
ed.  It  is  sutHcient  for  us  to  know  that  we 
watched  over  and  provided  for  by  the  provide 
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jf  God,  tnd  thtt  hit  angielt  are  employed  in 
Mialf;  and  it  is  of  no  importance  to  as  to 
infonned  of  the  particalar  cases  in  which 
'  agency  is  exerted.    If  we  may  believe  that 
is  not  confined  to  the  established  course  of 
lie,  that  he  may  sometimes  turn  aside  and 
us  special  and  extraordinary  assistance, 
ion,  deliverance,  and  instruction,  through 
instrumentality  of  his  angels,  as  we  are 
ly  taught  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  this  surely 
be  sufficient  to  comfort  and  encourage  us 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  life,  even 
ly  not  know  when  and  how  these  services 
I  performed. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  because  ex- 
h'nary  appearances  and  interpositions  of 
Is  are  recorded  in  the  holy  scriptures  as 
ig  taken  place  in  former  times,  similar  oc- 
are  to  be  expected  at  the  present  day. 
erenta  described  in  such  passages  as  Matt. 
I;  ii.  13;  Luke,  i.  11,  26;  ii.  9;  xxii.  43; 
xxvii.  23 ;  should  be  exhibited  by  the  re- 
is  teacher,  as  real  occurrences,  indeed,  but 
^Ipeeuliar  to  that  day.  This  is  far  better  than 
ftatlenpt  to  explain  away  the  obvious  meaning 
Ttbese  passages,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  the 
teat  injury  of  the  interests  of  truth. 
Moreover,  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  an- 
ib  are  present  with  men  at  all  times  and  under 
I  ctrcamstances,  and  that  they  are  conversant 
iinteTraptedly  with  our  affairs.  On  the  con- 
iry,  they  are  generally  represented  as  present 
>d  active  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  in  unex- 
Bcted  events,  the  occurrence  of  which  cannot 
Uily  be  explained  without  supposing  their 
|tncy.  Vide  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  36;  Acts,  xii.  7. 
V.  s.  59,  and  Morus,  p.  89.  Hence  we  find  them 
Mployed  at  the  giving  of  the  law^  the  last  judg- 
Ma/,  and  other  great  events  of  this  nature,  as 
len  the  Jews  supposed.  Vide  Matt.  xiii.  39, 
I ;  xvi.  27 ;  xxv.  31 ;  3  Thess.  i.  7.  They  are 
n^uently  exhibited,  especially  in  the  prophetic 
nitings,  in  a  symbolical  and  parabolical  man- 
ar;  and  much  which  is  there  said  concerning 
hsm  must  be  understood  as  merely  figurative 
ipiesentations— e.  g.,  Isa.  vi.  1,  seq.;  Dan.  x. 
9;  Zae.  iii.  1 ;  Luke,  xvi.  22.  But  at  the 
[RRmd  of  all  these  figurative  and  parabolical 
ipictentations  lies  the  truth,  thai  angela  are 
^ditely  employed  for  the  good  of  men.  The 
MTce  of  the  imagery  contained  in  these  pas- 
ages  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  s.  58. 
RTe  cannot,  however,  leave  this  subject  without 
iOQsidering  more  fully  the  opinions  which  have 
toen  entertained  respecting  two  particular  of- 
iees  or  works  ascribed  to  angels. 

L  One  of  these  offices  is  that  of  guardian 
*gelt.  The  general  notion  of  them  is,  that  they 
lesppointed  to  superintend  particular  countries 
ad  provinces  of  the  earth,  and  also  to  watch 
ver  individoal  meOf  and  administer  their  con- 


cerns. We  find  no  clear  evidence  that  this  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  Jews  before  tlie  Babylo- 
nian exile ;  and  many  suppose  that  they  adopted 
it  for  the  firat  time  in  Chaldea.  The  origin  of 
this  opinion  at  that  time  is  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  angels  were  compared  with  the 
viceroys  who  ruled  over  the  provinces  of  the 
vast  oriental  kingdoms.  We  find,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  that  angels  were  guardian  fpirits,  in  a 
genera]  sense,  developed  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  not  so  clearly  the  opi- 
nion that  each  particular  man  and  country  had 
an  angel  as  an  appropriate  and  permanent  guar- 
dian. The  guardian  spirit  (r^o  ^r)  oa^n- 
tioned  Job,  xxxiiii  23,  as  promoting  the  virtue 
of  man,  and  interceding  for  him  when  he  lies 
desperately  sick,  does  not  seem  to  be  one  among 
many  of  the  same  kind,  but  altogether  extraor- 
dinary. He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  man. 
Vide  Dathe  and  Schultens,  in  loc.  Those, 
however,  who  are  spoken  of  in  Dan.  x.  13,  20, 
are  unquestionably  guardian  angels  over  parti- 
cular countriea  and  people.  Daniel,  in  a  vision, 
beholds  Michael,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews, 
contending  with  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  whatever  way  this  passage 
may  be  interpreted,  it  discloses  the  idea  that 
angels  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  parti- 
cular countries  and  people.  This  idea  was  so 
familiar  to  the  Seventy,  and  so  important  in  their 
view,  that  they  introduced  it  surreptitiously  even 
into  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  thus 
contributed  to  its  wider  diffusion — e.  g.,  they 
rendered  the  passage,  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9,  xara 
Of c^fiov  ayycXuy  0tov.  And  D^n^W-^l^,  Tioi  0fov, 
Gen.  vi.  2,  is  rendered  by  Philo  and  Josephus 
dyyexoi  ecov.  Cf.  Gen.  xi.  1,2,5,9.  They 
supposed  that  evil  spirits  reigned  over  heathen 
countries — an  opinion  respecting  which  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  Tlie  Rabbins  held,  that 
there  are  seventy  people  and  as  many  languages, 
over  which  seventy  angels  preside.  Vide  the 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  This  idea  was  the  source  of  many  other 
representations.  Every  star,  element,  plant, 
and  especially  every  man,  was  now  supposed  to 
have  an  appropriate  angel  for  a  guardian. 

We  find  some  traces  of  the  latter  opinion — 
viz.,  that  every  man  had  his  own  guardian  an- 
gel, even  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Acts,  xii. 
15,  when  they  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
Peter  himself  who  appeared,  they  said,  o  ayytXof 
avtov  iativ.  But  Luke  merely  narrates  the 
words  of  another,  without  assenting  to  the  opi- 
nion expressed.  Vide  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Some 
suppose  that  in  Matt,  xviii.  10,  Christ  himself 
utters  and  sanctions  the  opinion  in  question: 
«« Their  (jiixputv)  angels  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father.^*  But  neither  does  this  passage  author- 
ize the  opinion  that  each  particular  man  has  his 
I  appropriate  gaardian  an^X.    Their  ongtUisAi 
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mean,  those  who  guard  and  presenre  them  when- 
ererand  whereTer  occasion  might  require;  ac- 
cording to  Heb.  i.  14 ;  John,  i.  51.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  there  Is  a  particular  angel 
appointed  to  guard  each  individual  man  and  to  be 
his  constant  attendant.  The  word  fuxftoi,  which 
primarily  signifies  children,  means  also  /Aote  who 
hate  the  dispoailion  of  children,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  be  despised  and  abused.  Vide  yer.  14 
and  Matt  xi.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  may  be  thus  expressed :— As  we  are 
Tery  careful  not  to  offend  the  favourites  of  those 
who  stand  high  in  favour  with  earthly  kings, 
we  should  be  still  more  careful  not  to  offend  the 
favourites  of  Divine  Providence— the  humble 
pious — who  are  intrusted  to  the  special  care  of 
those  who  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  God,  (who 
behold  his  face.) 

The  Jews  believed,  moreover,  that  angels  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  men  before  God,  brought 
their  supplications  and  complaints  to  him,  &c. 
Many  of  these  opinions  afterwards  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  are  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Christian  teachers.  Much  is 
said  respecting  the  care  of  angels  over  particular 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
(Strom,  b.  7,)  Origen,  (Contra  Cels.  b.  4  and 
8;  also  b.  5, 10,  36,  30,  31 ;  Homilia  11  in  Nu- 
meros;  and  in  Gen.  homil.  9,)  and  Eusebius, 
(Demonstr.  Evang.  iv.  7,  seq.)  The  latter 
speaks  of  the  care  of  angels  over  seas,  fruits,  &c. 
The  angel  of  fire  is  spoken  of,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  in  Rev.  xiv.  18; 
the  angel  of  water,  Rev.  xvi.  5;  John,  v.  4. 
Similar  passages  respecting  the  guardian  angels 
of  particular  countries  and  people  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonists,  Jamhlicus,  Julian, 
and  others.  Vide  ths  work  of  Ode,  before  cited, 
s.  779,  ff*.  Much  is  said  respecting  the  guardian 
angels  of  particular  men,  by  Ilermas,  Pastor,  b. 
ii.,  and  Origen,  who  says,  among  other  things, 
(Adv.  Celsum,  i.  8,)  that  the  angels  bring  the 
prayers  of  men  to  God,  accordingr  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews.  So  say  Eusebius,  Basilius,  Hiero- 
nymus,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  most  of 
the  schoolmen;  and  among  protestant  theolo- 
gians, Baier,  Er.  Schmidt,  Gerhard,  and  others. 
This  idea  of  guardian  spirits  was  likewise 
widely  diffused  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod, 
though  not  in  Homer.  It  was  received,  and 
philosophically  discussed  by  Socrates,  and  by 
Plato  in  various  of  his  works.  Plotinus,  Por^ 
phyry,  Jamblicus,  and  Proclus,  taught  it  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  new  Platonists.  It  was 
likewise  taught  in  a  similar  manner  at  Alexan- 
dria and  the  other  schools  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy, where  the  maxims  of  the  new  Platonists 
were  adopted.  Thus  this  opinion  was  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused. 
A  The  a»Bi8tance  of  tngels  at  iht  giving  of 


the  law.  They  are  said  to  have  been  pi— 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  to  have  been  ai 
ployed  as  the  instruments  through  whom  ll 
law  was  given.  Moses  says  nothing  whii 
either  proves  or  disproves  this  opinion.  B 
we  find,  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  that  Jehovah  was  ( 
Sinai  with  thousands  of  angels.  We  find  ali 
in  the  Septuagtnt  version  of  Dent,  xxxiii.  I 
that  God  appeared  at  the  giving  of  the  law  «i 
fivpuiai^^x  dc£ftwy  avtov  ayycXoc  fut  avtm 
This  opinion  was  universally  received  bol 
among  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  time  of  th 
apostles,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Nil 
Testament.  Heb.  ii.  2,  6t,'  o^yiiuuv  Xaiufii 
xdyoft  (i*  e.,  f 6ffto$.)  Acts,  vii.  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  1J| 
Siaraytii  6i  wyyixup.  Now,  because  God 
ployed  angels  as  his  servants  at  the  givinf  > 
the  law,  and  published  it  through  them,  and, 4 
the  Jews  supposed,  governed  the  world, 
especially  the  Jewish  church,  by  them, 
says,  Heb.  ii.  5,  that  the  former  world  wu  i 
ject  to  angels,  but  the  times  of  the  New 
ment  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  opiaiot 
specting  the  giving  of  the  law  by  angsli 
found  in  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  The 
ites,  he  says,  received  the  law  6i  ayyiu»  \ 
ecov.  It  is  also  found  in  the  writings  of 
later  Rabbins.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Gal.  iii.i 
Cf.  s.  58. 

iVb/e.— The  manner  in  which  this  whole  i 
ject  should  be  treated  in  practical  discouns) 
well  exhibited   by  Morus,  p.  87,  s.  3. 
great  principle  which  should  be  first  of  all 
culcated  is,  that  Divine  Providence  aids  thotti 
pendent  on  its  care  in  various  ways,  nni^ 
quently  in  a  way  wholly  unknown  and  it 
cable  to  us.  This  should  be  shewn  by  exafflf 
Among  other  means,  angels  are  employed»( 
we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  for  the  good 
safety  of  man.    And  since  this  is  so,  it  is 
our  duty  and  privilege  to  live  quietly  and 
fully,  with  trust  in  that  Providence  which 
ploys  so  many  means,  both  of  an  ordinary  i 
extraordinary  nature,  for  the  good  of  thoss 
comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
gospel.     We  need  not  be  distressed  evctj 
view  of  death ;  but  may  go  with  a  cheerful  I 
from  this  world  into  tlie  next,  knowing  thaij 
are  attended  by  the  angels  of  God,  and  si 
borne  by  them   into  the  bosom  of  Abi 
Vide  Luke,  xvi.  22. 

SECTION  LXI. 

or  THE  CL/ISSKS  OF  GOOD  ANOELS  ;  THEIR  Ni 
AND  THE  WORSHIP  RENDERED  THEM. 

I.  Classes  of  Good  Angels, 

Angels  are  described  as  existing  in  a 
composed   of  members    of  unequal    di| 
power,  and  excellence;  as  having  chieft 
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f  and,  in  thoit,  as  exhibiting  all  those  dif- 
es  of  rank  and  order  which  appear  in 
a  society,  and  among  the  courtiers  and 
ters  of  earthly  kings.  It  is  hardly  conceiy- 
diat  a  great  society  should  exist  without 
r  orderSt  and  those  of  a  lower  and  sub- 
ite  grade.  Hence  the  Biblical  represen- 
B  that  angels  are  divided  into  various 
a  (ordifies),  over  which  chiefs  are  placed, 
i  which  appropriate  employments  are  as- 
I. 

>  conception  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 

)oks  written  before  the  Babylonian  capti- 

[▼ide  a.  58;)  but  it  is  developed  in  the 

written  during  the  exile  and  afterwards, 

ally  in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Zecha- 

In  Zech.  i.  11,  an  angel  of  the  higher 

one  who  stands  brfore  God,  appears  in 

St  with  angels  of  an  inferior  class,  whom 

ploys  as  his  messengers  and  agents.    Cf. 

In  Dan.  x.  13,  the  appellations  ]^ehrn  n&, 

n  xii.  1,  Si-vjn  ->ir,  are  given  to  Michael. 

rieeian  Jews  rendered  this  appellation  by 

no  apx^yytxoi,  which  occurs  in  the  New 

noent,  Jude,  ver.  9,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 

!  we  are  taught  that  Christ  will  appear  to 

the  world  h  ^cor^  apx^^yy^^^^^'  l^his  term 

>s,  as  the  very  analogy  of  language  teaches, 

f  of  the  angels,  one  superior  to  the  other 

i;    like   ap;)rcfpn;(,  Of;);(orpaf)7yo$,   apx^6v 

Of,    The  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  are 

IS  orders  of  angels  was  not  peculiar  to  the 

;  but  was  held  by  Christians  at  the  time 

I  apostles,  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles 

elves. 

Me  distinct  divisions  in  which  angels  are 
^  according  to  their  rank  in  the  writings 
Jews  of  later  times,  were,  however,  either 
t  or  wholly  unknown  to  the  Jews  contem- 
r  with  the  apostles ;  in  proof  of  which  it 
be  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that 
,  who  has  much  to  say  respecting  angels, 
no  notice  of  any  such  divisions.  The  ap- 
ions,  apx^*  e|ov9b<u,  ^ye^ut;,  ^poyot,  xv- 
1^  are  indeed  applied  in  Ephes.  i.  21,  Col. 
and  other  parallel  texts,  as  they  often  are 
writings  of  the  Jews  to  the  angels ;  but 
them  exclusively,  and  with  the  intention 
loting  their  particular  classes;  but  to  them 
nmon  with  all  beings  possessed  of  might 
ower,  those  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  on 
as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  same  is  true 
'eter,  iii.  22.  A  general  division  of  angels 
hiefs  and  subjects  is  indicated  in  Rev.  xii. 
liiXd^  >a^  ot  oyytXot  avfov,  those  that  be- 
I  to  hi*  iraith,  and  were  subject  to  him.  But 
grencral  classes  were  greatly  subdivided  by 
ter  Jews.  The  fathers,  too,  under  the  in- 
e  of  their  Platonic  ideas,  went  far  beyond 
itructions  of  the  Bible  in  classifying  the 
I.     An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 


work,  De  Hierarekta  Oaeksti,  which  appeared 
about  the  fifth  century,  and  was  falsely  ascribed 
to  Dionysius  Areopagita — a  work  full  of  the 
most  extravagant  fictions  and  conceits.  This 
work  was  in  high  repute  with  Peter  of  Lom- 
hardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen, 
who  adopted  its  division  of  the  angels  into  nine 
classes. 

The  Cherubim  (oorp)  and  Seraphim (d'd^) 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  forming  classes  of  angels. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  87,  s.  4.  But  (a)  Cherubim  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  angels^  but  originally 
hieroglyph ical  figures  in  the  form  of  beasts ;  like 
the  sphynx  of  the  Egyptians,  the  bird-griffin, 
&c.  They  are  represented  as  bearing  God  when 
he  rides  over  the  heavens,  in  order  to  shoot  his 
lightnings,  and  hence  are  always  mentioned 
when  tempests  are  described,  Psalm  xcix.  1; 
Genesis,  iii.  24.  They  thus  came  to  be  used  as 
symbols  of  the  divine  msjesty  and  power,  and 
as  such  were  placed  over  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  pillars  of  the  throne,  and  engraven  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple.  They  were  variously 
composed  of  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  (|wci 
fCoXv/AQf>^.)  y ide  Ezek.  i.  5,  seq. ;  Michaelis, 
De  Oherubis,  equis  tonantibus  Hebreorura, 
Commentar.  Soc.  Scient.  Gottinge,  t.  i.  p.  157, 
seq.  The/our  beasts  (thijapa  $wa)  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (which  in  their  form  resemble  the  Che- 
rubim) are  represented  indeed  as  endowed  with 
speech  and  reason,  and  as  serving  before  the 
throne  of  God  ;  and  yet  as  distinct  from  the  an- 
gels. Vide  Rev.  iv.  6,  seq.;  v.  8 — 14;  vi.  I, 
seq. ;  vii.,  xiv.,  xix.  (b)  The  Seraphim  appear 
only  in  the  prophetic  vision,  (Isaiah,  vi.  2,  6,) 
and  there,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
passages,  would  seem  indeed  to  be  angels  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God;  not,  however,  a 
particular  class  or  order  of  angels ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  nobles  and  princes  of  heaven;  the  name 

being  derived  from  the  Arabic  LmJjiiy  to  be 
noble,  excellent.    Cf.  Job.  i.  and  ii.  - 

II.  Names  of  Good  Angels, 

Wherever  there  are  many  of  the  same  kind  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  an- 
other ;  and  so  it  was  with  regard  to  the  angels. 
Particular  names  are  given  to  some  of  them  in 
the  Bible,  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  by  which  also,  as  some  Jews 
and  Christians  have  supposed,  they  are  actually 
denominated  in  heaven.  We  find  no  names 
given  to  particular  angels  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  written  before  the  Babylonian 
exile ;  they  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  books 
written  during  the  captivity  and  afterwards;  in 
Daniel,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apocryphal 
writings.    These  namea  aia,  MicKoeU  GobnKtU 
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Raphael^  UritU  Jeremiel^  Sealthiel,  ice.  The  first 
two  only,  Michael  and  Gabriel,  are  found  in  oar 
canonical  books.  Vide  Dan.  viii. — ^xii. ;  Luke, 
i.  19,  26 ;  Jude,  Ter.  9 ;  Rev.  xii.  7. 

m.  Worship  of  Good  Angela 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  doctrine  which  still 
belongrs  to  the  creed  of  the  Roman,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  Grecian  church,  that  angrels,  and 
indeed  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead,  should  be 
worshipped  and  invoked.  The  teaehen  of  these 
churches,  however,  always  protest  decidedly 
against  paying  divine  worship  to  angels,  and 
contend  that  a  merely  civil  homage  should  be 
rendered  them,  and  that  they  should  be  suppli- 
cated to  intercede  for  us  with  God.  This,  in 
itself  considered,  is  not  sinful,  as  has  been  some- 
times unjustly  asserted.  It  is  not  improper  for 
me  to  request  even  a  pious  man  now  living  to 
intercede  with  God  for  me,  any  more  than  it  is 
improper  for  one  to  request  a  favourite  at  court 
to  intercede  for  him  with  the  king.  The  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  aid  and  intercession  of  an- 
gels proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  hear  the  prayers  offered  up  to  them.  But 
this  supposition  is  unfounded;  for  angels  are 
neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent  Vide  s. 
60,  II.  To  invoke  their  aid,  thererore,  before 
we  know  that  they  will  hear  our  prayer,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  subject  at  a  great 
distance  from  court,  and  in  the  retirement  of  his 
own  house,  to  supplicate  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  prince  or  minister,  believing  that  his  re- 
quest would  be  regarded.  Hence  it  must  appear 
that  supplication  to  angels  and  saints  is  not  so 
sinful  as  it  is  irrational.  To  these  considera- 
tions we  may  add  the  following : — 

1.  The  Bible  furnishes  us  with  no  example 
of  the  invocation  of  an  absent  angel.  On  the 
contrary,  even  a  present  angel  is  represented  in 
Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  9,  as  seriously  displeased 
with  John,  who  fell  down  before  him,  because 
he  was  his  brother,  and,  like  him,  employed  in 
the  service  of  God,  (^vvfiovXo;.)  Again;  Paul 
teaches  (Heb.  ii.  5)  that  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation is  not  placed  under  the  control  of  angels. 
We  are  instructed  by  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  to  address  our  prayers  directly  to 
God  and  to  Christ,  and  that  we  do  not  need  the 
intercession  and  mediation  of  other  beings.  Re- 
specting the  passage.  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  seq.,  vide 
8.  60,  II. 

2.  The  propriety  of  this  practice  must  like- 
wise be  rendered  very  suspicious  by  the  fact, 
which  experience  has  abundantly  established, 
that  wherever  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels 
is  allowed,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing all  the  protestations  of  their  teachers, 
do  actually  render  them,  not  merely  civil  ho- 

mage,  but  divine  worship^  and  regard  ihem  very 


much  as  the  heathen  do  their  godi.  Tlil^  ^ 
been  seen  ever  since  the  worship  of  saints  * 
images  was  introduced  in  the  fifth  tiMi  i^" 
centuries. 

The  following  remarks  will  shew  hoir*  ^ 
worship  of  angels  came  to  be  authorixed  ^ 
established  in  the  church.  It  was  an  tncM 
Jewish  opinion  that  angels  were  intermedin 
persons  between  God  and  men,  that  they  ooi 
ducted  our  affairs  with  God,  and  carried  oar  de 
sires  and  prayers  before  him.  This  opinion  il 
found  in  the  apocryphal  writingrs,  Tob.  JJdm 
12 — 15;  also  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  is  ik 
luded  to.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  We  do  not  find,  hov* 
ever,  that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  tin- 
apostles  ever  worshipped  the  angels  or  invokii^: 
their  aid.  Some  indeed  thought  (and  so  Peinr 
and  Michnelis)  that  they  found  an  allusioa  W 
the  worship  of  angels  in  Col.  ii.  18,  19,  wImn> 
Paul  warns  his  readers  against  the  riutafot^ 
n\}vr^,  and  the  ^r^l3xfLa.  Skyy(Xu>v  of  some  seditiott 
persons  of  Jewish  feelings.  But  fcwccfrvo^poofci 
and  ^fjaxiia  dyyiTuoy  here  signify  humiMhf  mm 
worship,  like  thai  of  angels,  to  which  these  ftti 
sons  pretended ;  like  ao^ia  ayysxuv.  Vide  ■ 
59,  iv.  2,  ad  finem.  It  is  synonymoos  wMl 
i^ixo^nxiia,  ver.  23.  What  the  Jews  belieiil 
with  regard  to  their  angels,  the  Grecians,  iri 
especially  the  Platonists,  believed  with  reM 
to  their  demons — viz.,  that  they  cooductsd  dl 
affairs  of  men  with  God,  and  laid  our  prtjMI 
and  offerings  before  him.  Hence  this  ideaW 
came  more  and  more  prevalent  among  the  Gi» 
cian  Jews  and  Christian  teachers.  It  ocean  ii 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  id 
third  centuries — c.  g.,  in  Origen,  (Contra  Ct( 
sum,  viii.  36,)  who  says,  in  cap.  57  of  the  satf 
work,  that  angels  deserve  honour  and  thanhi 
from  men.  The  Valentinians  and  other  Gnos 
tics  are  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  gone  fof 
ther,  and  to  have  rendered  a  kind  of  divia 
worship  to  the  angels.  But  this  was  alwtyi 
very  much  disapproved  by  the  catholic  fatbeil 
until  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  as  we  H| 
from  the  writinofs  of  Clement  of  Alexandrii 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Augustine,  aii 
Theodoret,  and  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  I 
Laodicea,  about  the  year  360,  Can.  35.  Bi 
when  at  length  the  worship  of  images  and  saitfl 
came  in  vogue  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centariM 
we  find  that  not  only  the  great  mass  of  the  pes 
pie  rendered  religious  homage  to  saints  and  U 
gels  as  to  deities,  but  that  even  many  Christia 
teaciiers  expressed  themselves  in  such  an  incia 
tious  manner  as  to  justify  this  practice.  Noli 
single  respectable  theologian,  however,  has  efV 
directly  defended  it,  nor  is  it  now  defended  I 
the  Romish  church.  The  Trent  Catechism  c<M 
tains  the  doctrine,  Angelas  pro  iis  prorinciis pn 
ces  fundere  quibus  prsesuni ;  and  the  Romid 
church  teaches,  that  it  is  proper  to  pray  to  angsl 
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hoiineti,  and  to  seek  their  intercession  in 
mio  Mor/if.  Vide  Jo.  Himroelius,  De  Na- 
Vere  ae  Religiose  Invocationis,  Contra 
ihold.;  Nihosium,  1624.  Protestant  theo- 
ID*— e.  ^.,  Brochmand  and  Baumgarten — 
I  allowed  that  angels  may  giwe  good  coun- 
vwtken  pious  thoughts,  and  produce  plea- 
kie  emotions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'HE  FALLEN  ANGELS,  OR  EVIL  SPIRITS. 


SECTION  LXII. 

:  EXISTENCE   or   EVIL  SPIRITS;   AND  THEIR 
APOSTASY. 

dditioQ  to  the  works  of  Ode,  Cotta,  and 
mentioned  s.  58,  note,  the  student  should 
t  the  following,  in  reference  to  the  history 
doctrine.  J.  G.  Mayer,  Historia  Diaboli, 
:d.  2;  Tubings,  1780,  8vo— a  work  in 
the  existence,  condition,  power,  agency, 
'evil  spirits  are  considered,  and  in  which 
nmon  doctrine  is  defended ;  and,  on  the 
ide,  the  work  **  Yersuch  einer  biblischen 
lologie,  Oder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
eufel  und  seiner  Macht,**  with  a  preface 
pendix  by  Semler;  Halle,  1776,  8vo;  in 
the  agency  of  the  devil  is  denied.  Cf. 
»rk  of  Ewald,  above  cited.  Other  works 
g  to  some  particular  points  in  this  doc- 
rill  be  noticed,  8.  65.  [A  complete  view 
literature  of  this  doctrine  is  contained  in 
Lehrbucb,  s.  67.] 

I.  TTie  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits. 

•  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been  often  con- 
,  that  the  more  savage  and  ignorant  men 
e  more  slavish  is  their  fear  of  such  invi- 
«ings,  whether  gods,  angels,  or  of  some 
same,  as  are  supposed  to  be  evil  and  ma- 
t ;  and  also  that  the  belief  in  the  existence 
ifloence  of  such  beings  commonly  de- 
B  as  science  and  civilization  advance, 
of  the  ancient  nations  believed  in  only 
il  spirit,  while  others  conceived  of  many 
inder  the  government  of  one  head.  These 
eg^rded  as  the  authors  of  everjkdescription 
I,  natural  and  moral,  and  to  them  were 
ited  all  the  diseases  and  calamities  with 
men  are  visited.  The  doctrine  of  the 
respecting  evil  spirits,  which  has  a  general 
blance  to  that  of  other  nations,  though  in 
points  it  is  entirely  different,  was  not  fully 
»ped,  ashas  been  already  remarked  (s.  58, 
,  ontil  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
i  existence  of  any  such  evil  spirits  as  are 


exhibited  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptorea 
has  been  either  doubted  or  wholly  denied  by 
some  philosophers  in  every  age.  The  principal 
objections  urged  by  them  against  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  idea  of  a  spirit,  by  nature  wise  and  in- 
telligent, and  yet  opposed  to  God,  seems,  they 
think,  to  involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  this 
objection  were  valid  with  regard  to  angels,  it 
must  also  hold  true  with  regard  to  men ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  highly  intel- 
ligent and  sagacious,  and  yet  wicked.  [This 
is  the  principal  objection  upon  which  Schleier- 
macher  rests  his  rejection  of  the  common  doc- 
trine respecting  evil  angels.  If  Satan  were  ac- 
quainted with  God,  and  knew  his  power,  he 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  opposing  him; 
with  all  the  high  intelligence  ascribed  to  him 
he  must  see  the  folly  and  ruin  of  wickedness,  and 
repent,  otherwise  his  understanding  and  his  will 
would  remain  in  fixed  opposition ;  whereas  the 
functions  belonging  to  any  real  existence  ronst 
be  harmonious.  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that 
the  idea  of  Satan,  as  a  being  possessed  of  high 
intelligence  and  yet  opposed  to  God,  contains 
logical  contradictions,  and  cannot  therefore  ha 
received.  But  if  the  existence  of  a  depraved 
will  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  degree 
of  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
human  beings,  how  can  we  tell  that  it  may  not 
be  consistent  with  a  far  higher,  and  indeed  the 
very  highest,  degree  of  finite  intelligence  1  Be- 
sides, in  a  moral  apostasy,  though  the  defection 
of  the  will  must  precede  the  error  of  the  under- 
standing, yet  the  error  of  the  understanding  is 
sure  to  follow;  and  the  higher  intelligence 
which  angels  by  nature  possess  may  have  be- 
come perverted  by  their  fall,  as  is  the  case  with 
men. — Tr.] 

2.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  even  among  the  Jews,  until 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  [But  if, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  a  previous  section,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  revelation  of  this  doc- 
trine before  that  time,  and  then  it  became  neces- 
sary, the  fact  of  its  being  previously  unknown 
cannot,  surely,  be  an  argument  against  its  truth 
when  revealed.  It  is  enough  that  it  was  at  any 
time  taught  by  inspired  prophets. — ^Tr.] 

[3.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  objection, 
and  perhaps  implied  in  it,  is  another,  which 
needs  to  be  more  fully  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a  Satan  is  derived  from 
the  system  of  dualism  so  prevalent  in  the  ESast, 
and  is  liable  to  the  objections  to  which  that  sys- 
tem is  exposed.  This  objection  is  urged  hy 
Henke,  Eckermann,  and  others  of  the  same 
school.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said, 
that  even  supposing  the  Biblical  doctrine  re- 
specting Satan  to  agree  with  oriental  dualism, 
I  it  does  not  follow  xVka.1  t]t\«  loim«t  \%  xkiiVi>^«^ 
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If  it  18  taaght  by  inspired  writera,  it  certainly 
does  not  become  less  true  by  having  been  taught 
by  Zoroaster,  and  belie?ed  by  the  Persians,  any 
more  than  the  doctrines  of  God  and  divine  pro- 
vidence are  to  be  discarded  because  universally 
believed.  But  there  are,  it  must  be  remembered, 
very  obvious  differences  between  the  demonolo- 
gy  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  the  Eastern  phi- 
losophers. According  to  the  latter,  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil  are  co-eternal  and  in 
every  respect  equal ;  and  it  is  from  this  repre- 
sentation that  all  the  evils  connected  with  ori- 
ental dualism  result;  and  it  is  in  this  very  point 
that  it  differs  from  the  Biblical  doctrine.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  Satan  himself,  and  all  his  le- 
gions, are  creatures  of  God,  dependent  upon 
him,  and  trembling  before  him.  Thus,  although 
possessed  of  vast  power,  they  are  still  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and 
80  our  trust  in  him  remains  unshaken. — ^Tr.] 

4.  Belief  in  evil  spirits  is  confined,  it  is  said, 
to  rude  and  uncultivated  men,  and  disappears 
as  science  and  civilization  advance,  and  ought 
therefore,  in  these  enlightened  times,  to  be 
wholly  discarded.  But  it  should  bo  remembered 
that  learned  men  in  enlightened  periods  some- 
times fall  into  errors,  as  well  as  ignorant  men 
in  barbarous  ages,  and  that  an  opinion  is  not 
true  merely  because  believed  by  the  one,  nor 
false  because  believed  by  the  other. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  evil  spirits 
are  called  Ademnniats.  Many  of  those,  who  are 
hardly  prepared  flatly  to  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  inspired  writers  and  to  set  aside  their  in- 
structions, undertake  the  useless  labour  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  from  the 
Bible,  and  in  doing  this  resort  to  the  most  forced 
and  unauthorized  modes  of  interpretation.  Vide 
Morus,  p.  93,  s.  13. 

[The  modes  of  interpretation  here  alluded  to 
were  practised  long  since  by  the  Rationalists 
of  the  seventeenth  century — the  Cartesians,  Spi- 
noza, and  his  friends.  A  good  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  of  modern  Ra- 
tionalism disposed  of  the  instructions  of  the  Bi- 
ble upon  the  subject  of  evil  spirits  is  given  by 
Stosch,  in  his  «« Concordia  rationis  et  fidei,*'  p. 
8,  s.  17 :  **  Qu2e  de  angelis  et  daemonibus  tam 
in  s.  scriptura  quam  historia  humana  tradnntnr, 
sunt  partim  somnia,  partim  visiones  et  appari- 
tiones,  partim  phantasmata,  partim  morbi,  par- 
tim figmenta  et  illusiones.**  But  the  most  plau- 
sible of  all  the  systems  of  Ademonism  is  that 
by  which  Satan  is  made  to  denote,  not  a  real 
existence,  but  some  mode  of  moral  evil.  This 
system  is  well  expressed  by  Ammon  when  he 
says,  **Acquioscamus  non  tam  in  exiaitniia  et 
faetiSi  quam  notiotie  Satanw,'*  Sum.  Theol. 
Christ,  p.  105.  The  particular  form  of  moral 
evil  denoted  by  the  word  Satan  is  very  various 
according  to  different  authors,  each  of  whom 


modifies  it  to  suit  his  own  philosophical  systenu 
Thus,  according  to  one,  it  is  that  dispoBition 
which  pursues  evil  for  its  own  sake*  and  not  for 
any  advantages  witli  which  it  may  be  connect 
ed — fitrtinacia  in  damnum  proprium  velaKenum 
agendif  dbtqut  illecebria  eamitf  vtl  mufufi,  Jioe 
gloria  vana.  In  the  school  of  Kant,  Satan  is 
the  IDEA  of  what  is  abtoluttly  dispieiuing  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  so  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  idea 
of  wJuit  is  absolutely  well-pltasing  with  God, 
Thus  in  each  different  system  does  Satan,  at  the 
option  of  the  framer,  assume  a  different  form, 
and  act  a  different  part.— -Tn.] 

Our  modern  theologians  have  often  chosen  a 
middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
opinions  of  those  who  totally  deny  the  existence 
of  demons,  and  of  those  who  contend  strongly 
for  their  existence  and  agency ;  but,  as  is  usual 
with  those  who  endeavour  to  please  opposite 
parties,  they  have  given  satisfaction  to  neither. 
In  order  to  prevent  Uie  appearance  of  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they  admit 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  while,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  to  which  the  common  doe- 
trine  is  liable,'  and  to  conform  to  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  day,  they  deny  that  the  devil  caa 
exert  any  power  on  men,  at  least  at  the  pnaed 
time,  (a  very  necessary  limitation  for  them  to 
make ;)  that  to  us,  therefore,  it  is  all  the  sane 
as  if  he  did  not  exist ;  and  that  when  Christ  and 
the  apostles  spoke  of  the  agency  of  the  devil, 
they  merely  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  while  they 
themselves  neither  believed  in  demoniacal  in- 
fluence, nor  even,  as  some  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  in  the  existence  of  a  devil.  (Of  this  num- 
ber, the  most  distinguished  perhaps  is  Wegscbei- 
diT,  who  thus  gives  his  views  in  his  **  Instito- 
tiones,**  s.  lOti:  ^'Verisimile  est  magistrom 
ilium  divinum  rcctius  quidem  de  demonologia 
Judffiorum  cogitantem,  at  formulis  quibusdam 
usum  symbolicis,  regnum  divinum  regno  dia- 
bolico  oppositum  adumbrantibus,  quae  apud  Ju- 
dffios  tunc  temporis  pervulgats  erant,  a  disci- 
pulis  suis  non  satis  intellectum  fuisse,  et  ipsam 
provident! am  divinam  posteritati  doctrinam 
istam  emcndendam  tradi  voluisse.*'  Cf.  De 
Wette,  Bib.  Dogm.  s.  341.— Tr.] 

But  these  views  are  liable  to  very  weighty 
objections;  for, 

(a)  Sinc9  it  was  a  great  object  with  Jesaa 
to  free  mankind  from  hurtful  prejudices,  and 
especially,  during  his  earthly  ministry,  to  era- 
dicate the  errors  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  spared  their  belief  in  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  devil,  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  false. 
It  i<$  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  indulge  those  prejudices  of  the  Jews  which 
^  he  could  not  at  once  eradicate,  and  that  when 
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hefpoke  of  the  influeneefl  of  Satan  it  was  merely 
in  eondeacenaion  to  thoae  deep-rooted  Jewish 
piejadices.  Bnt  an  examination  of  his  words, 
in  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand,  will  con- 
Tiaca  as  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Christ 
does  not  merely  forbear  to  contradict  this  prevail- 
ing doctrine,  or  merely  allude  to  it  incidentally, 
bat  he  frequently  bringrs  it  directly  forward,  and 
expressly  teaches  the  existence  of  the  devil  and 
bis  agency  upon  men.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
John,  riii.  38,  44,  he  speaks  of  the  devil,  with- 
oot  havincT  the  least  inducement  on  the  part  of 
bis  heareA  for  so  doing,  and  this  in  the  very 
nme  discourse  in  which  he  demands  from  them 
implicit  faith  in  everything  which  he  says,  on 
bis  simple  word,  and  in  which  he  declares  his 
stter  abhorrence  of  all  folsehood  and  deception. 
Vide  Ter.  38 — 17.  And  he  frequently  mentions 
tbia  doctrine  in  his  discourses,  when  he  could 
have  had  no  motive  for  doing  so  from  a  desire 
of  pleasing  bis  hearers,  and  siding  with  their 
prejudices.  Vide  Matt.  xii.  22 — 31,  43 — 15; 
xiii.  39.  Had  not  Christ  himself  believed  this 
doctrine  he  would  have  introduced  it  as  seldom 
ta  possible  into  his  discourses,  and  would  have 
thrown  out  hints  here  and  there,  by  which  the 
more  discerning  would  have  discovered  that  he 
himself  entertained  different  opinions  on  the 
Sibject.  It  could  not  certainly  have  been 
through  fear  of  any  consequences  injurious  to 
bimself  attending  the  denial  of  this  doctrine, 
that  he  was  induced  to  indulge  and  authorize  it ; 
nnce  the  Saddocees  had  before  renounced  it 
without  experiencing  persecution;  and  since 
Christ  was  never  known  in  other  cases  to  give 
inj  to  any  false  or  dangerous  opinions,  how 
Boeh  soever  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple might  have  been  attached  to  them.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  fearlessly  opposed  their  doctrine 
respecting  Iraditioru,  though  this  was  far  more 
important  in  their  view  than  the  doctrine  re- 
ipeeting  angels. 

(6)  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  during 
Us  life  on  earth  he  privately  taught  his  disci- 
plei  many  things  which  were  not  to  be  pub- 
Ubed  by  them  till  after  his  ascension,  (Matt. 
L  S6,  27 ;)  and  that  much  which  he  could  not 
taeh  them,  because  they  were  unable  to  bear 
it,  won  Id  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  Pa- 
ncletns,  John,  xvi.  12,  13.    But  we  do  not 
fod  that  among  these  more  familiar  instruc- 
tions the  disciples  were  taught  that  there  is  no 
Uvil,  or  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  or  that 
1m  is  destitute  of  all  power.    On  the  contrary, 
Christ  expressly  and  particularly  sanctions  a 
Mief  in  evil  spirits,  in  presence  of  his  disci- 
ples, (Matthew,  xiii.  39,  seq. ;  Luke,  xxii.  31;) 
and  even  mentions  the  fact  that  ike  prince  ojf 
ttif  Uforhiii  jwiged,  (not  that  there  is  no  Satan,) 
as  one  of  those  things  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
voald  cottTince  the  world  throng  tbeir  instru- 
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mentality.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  the 
apostles  made  use  of  the  same  expressions  and 
representations  with  regard  to  evil  spirits  which 
he  himself  had  employed;  as,  1  John,  iii.  8; 
1  Pet.  V.  8;  and  often  in  the  Acts.  With  what 
freedom  and  fearlessness  does  Paul  often  attack 
the  prevailing  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
the  Jews  and  Greeks !  But  so  Cir  is  he  from 
either  opposing  this  doctrine,  or  merely  passing 
it  by  unnoticed,  that  he  expresses  his  own  be- 
lief in  all  the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  demon- 
ology;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  2,  seq.;  vi.  II,  seq.  et 
passim.  The  apostles,  indeed,  held  this  doc- 
trine in  a  manner  somewhat  dilTercnt  from  that 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  and  discard- 
ed many  of  their  g^oss  and  fabulous  rejiresenta- 
tions;  but  yet,  as  it  must  appear  from  what  has 
been  said,  they  themselves  really  believed  it. 
Our  modern  philosophers  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  convictions  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
reason  upon  their  own  principles;  but  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  tlieir  hypothesis  to 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  nor  to  impose  upon  the 
common  people  this  boasted  wisdom,  which 
they  will  never  relish,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  rather  confounded  than  enlightened. 

Our  belief  of  this  doctrine  must  rest  ulti- 
mately on  our  conviction  of  the  divine  mission 
(f  Christ  in  its  most  full  and  proper  sense.  If 
we  receive  him  as  a  divinely-commissioned 
teacher,  we  must  abide  by  his  decision  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  on  all  others,  whatever  difli- 
culty  we  may  find  in  the  way.  Otherwise,  wc  are 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  saying  either  that 
Christ  did  himself  believe  and  teach  tlie  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  though  they  do  not  exist,-— 
in  which  case  he  is  not  an  infallible  teacher,— 
or,  that  Christ  did  not  himself  believe,  but  yet 
taught  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  in  which 
case  his  moral  character  is  impeached.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  apostles. 

[AVc  1. — In  confirmation  of  the  remark  of 
the  author,  that  our  belief  of  this  doctrine  must 
depend  ultimately  on  the  testimony  nf  Christ,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  prove  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  by 
arguments  a  ;7rr on*,  have  proved  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  attempts  to  disprove  it  by  artruments 
of  the  same  nature.  The  most  noted  attempt  of 
this  kind  is,  perhaps,  that  made  by  Hninroth,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  late  work,  **  Ueber  die 
Wahrheit."  He  there  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  evil  spirits  from  the  apos- 
tasy of  man,  which  he  thinks  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  tempted 
by  a  being  who  had  previously  fallen.  Man 
was  made  pure  and  holy,  and  could  therefore 
find  no  inducement  to  disobedience  from  any- 
thin<r  in  his  own  nature.  The  inducement  to 
sin  must  therefore  have  come  to  Vvvitv  ^^otiwjV^- 
out;  and  as  ho  ^ts  oi\\];  Vn  Vv^'w  ol  «eAiiivo% 
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good,  he  must  hare  been  made  to  believe  that 
transgrression  would  conduce  to  his  advantage; 
in  short,  he  must  ha?e  been  deceived.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  deceived  by  God,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  world  in  which  he  was  placed, 
which  is  a  work  and  revelation  of  God ;  and  if 
deceived  at  all,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  by 
an  older  apostate,  a  spirit  rf  evil,  ^father  of  lies  f 
and  only  on  the  admission  of  such  a  spirit  can 
the  incontrovertible  fact  of  the  fall  of  our  race 
be  in  any  way  accounted  for.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  this  temptation  does  by  no  means  account 
for  that  moral  act  in  which  the  essence  of  the  apos- 
tasy consisted.  A  change  in  man's  moral  charac- 
ter must  have  already  taken  place,  before  trans- 
gression could  have  been  made  alluring.  With- 
out this  previous  defection  of  his  will  from  God, 
and  tlie  consequent  disorder  of  his  powers  and 
darkness  of  his  mind,  he  could  have  seen  no  at- 
traction in  what  was  forbidden,  and  could  have 
looked  upon  the  inducements  to  it,  as  Christ 
did,  only  with  abhorrence,  and  certainly  never 
would  have  preferred  them  to  the  infinitely 
stronger  inducements  which  the  government  of 
God  holds  out  to  the  obedient;  and  even  if, 
without  this  change,  he  had  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  delusion  from  without  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  he  would  have  been 
chargeable  with  mintake  only,  and  not  have  been 
guilty  of  sin.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the 
agency  of  a  tempter,  though  employed  as  a  maU> 
ter  of  fact  in  the  apostasy  of  man,  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fall 
of  Adam  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
influence  of  temptation,  neither  can  that  of 
Satan  ;  and  the  tempter  himself  must  have  been 
before  tempted  and  deceived.  But  if  Satan — a 
spiritual  existence,  and  stationed  near  the 
throne  of  God — could  have  apostatized  without 
having  been  drawn  away  by  an  older  apostate, 
certainly  this  may  be  supposed  of  Adam,  in 
whon\,  both  from  his  nature  and  his  circum- 
stances, apostasy  must  have  been  more  proba- 
ble. The  argument  of  Heinroth  is  liable, 
therefore,  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  the 
agency  of  a  tempter  does  not  fully  account  for 
the  apostasy  of  Adam,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  account  for  it,  since  the  tempter  him- 
self fell  without  any  such  agency,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  nature  and  placed  in  circumstances 
far  more  favourable  to  obedience. — Tr.] 

Note  2. — Since  demons  and  their  influence 
are  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  doctrine  which  relates  to  them  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  popular  instruction.  If  it  is 
passed  by,  the  common  people  will  fall  into 
very  erroneous  and  superstitious  notions  with 
regard  to  evil  spirits.  The  truth  ought  there- 
fore to  be  exhibited  with  wise  caution,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  obviate  both  unbelief  and  supersti- 
tioa,  to  rectify  false  y'lewBi  and  yet  ao  aa  to 


leave  the  aothority  of  the  Bible  oninfringed, 
and  the  whole  sense  of  scripture  nnperverted. 
The  following  is  the  simple  scriptural  view  of 
this  subject  which  the  religious  teacher  shoold 
exhibit: — (a)  Christ,  by  his  death  and  the 
gracious  dispensation  which  he  administers,  has 
taken  away  from  the  devil  the  power  of  injur- 
ing his  true  followers;  those,  therefore,  who 
are  sincerely  pious  towards  God,  and  believers 
in  Christ,  and  followers  of  his  instructions,  have 
nothing  to  fear.  (6)  The  existence  of  demons 
and  their  influence  may,  however,  furnish  us 
with  motives  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  serve  to 
deter  us  from  vice  and  corruption  If  we  are 
pious,  we  are  citizens  of  the  kingdom  ef  Godi 
if  wicked,  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan— ^n- 
presentations  by  which  the  states  of  moral  good- 
ness and  badness  are  figuratively  described. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  90,  s.  8,  seq.  [Cf.  Bretechneider, 
Ilandbuch,  b.  i.  s.  723.] 

11.  Apostasy  of  Evil  Spirits. 

All  the  angels,  according  to  the  Jews  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  were  placed  ori- 
ginally in  a  state  of  innocence  and  holiness; 
some  of  them  afterwards  sinned,  apostatized  from 
God,  and  were  consequently  punished.  Respect* 
ing  the  time  at  which  this  apostasy  took  place, 
or  in  what  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  consisted^ 
we  are  not  clearly  informed  in  the  scriptures; 
hence  very  difierent  opinions  have  been  ente^ 
tained  on  these  subjects. 

1.  Some  suppose  that  the  first  sin  of  the 
apostate  angels  was  the  temptation  which  they 
ofliered  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 
This  opinion  has  been  advocated  in  modem 
times  by  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  Heilmann,  Schroid 
of  Wittenberg,  and  others.     The  devil  is  not  in- 
deed expressly  mentioned  in  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  iii. ;  but  after  the  Israelites  were  made  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  influence  of 
evil  spirits  (s.  58),  they  always  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  in  this  passage,  and  that 
death  and  sin  had  come  into  the  world  by  Satan. 
So  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  34,  and  the  New 
Testament  everywhere.    They  accordingly  re* 
garded  the  devil  as  the  tempter ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  regarded  the  temptation  as  his 
first  offence,  that  by  which  he  first  rebelled 
against  God.     On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
presuppose  that  he  was  previously  wicked.  Ths 
passage,  John,  viii.  44,  cannot  therefore  be  eon 
ployed,  as  Heilmann  has  employed  it,  in  support 
of  this  opinion.    The  sense  of  this  passage  maj 
be  thus  given :— »*  You  resemble  the  devil  w 
your  dispositions  and  conduct,  (ix  tov  Kvrpof 
rov  dto^doXov  inti ;)  he  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  {av^tpu>ftoxt6voi  art'  of^x^i^  alluding  to 
the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  Gen.  iii. ;  1  JobSf 
iii.  12,  and  other  events,)  and  remained  not  ii 
lUe  irvUh^  (the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God| 
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«r  moral  rectitade,  or  both  united ;)  the  lore  of 
traih  and  integrity  it  not  in  him ;  it  is  hie  plea- 
tore  to  apeak  and  propagate  falsehood  and  error, 
(fo4<v^,  Rev.  xzi.  37;  xxii.  15;)  for  he  is 
the  anthor  (^orijp)  and  patron  of  falsehood  and 
•nor,  (unbelief,  superstition,  and  immorality,  of 
which  he  la  always  represented  as  the  founder.)*' 
Hiis  paasago  certainly  does  not  teach  that  this 
was  the  firat  instance  in  which  Satan  revolted 
from  God. 

9.  Others  place  the  chief  offence  of  the  evil 
spirits  in  pride^  which  was  shewn,  according  to 
tome,  in  one  way,  according  to  others,  in  an- 
other. So  Athanasius,  Hieronymus,  Augustine, 
tad  others,  particularly  the  Latin  fathers,  who 
were  followed  by  many  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
in  modern  times  by  Luther,  Buddeus,  Mosheim, 
Cotta,  and  others.  They  refer  to  the  passage  1 
Tim.  iii.  6,  (which,  however,  admits  of  another 
interpretation,)  and  also  to  the  proud  expressions 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  seducer  of  men  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Gen.  iii.  5;  Matt.  iv.  9.  This 
view  is  partially  correct;  but  the  first  sin  of  the 
&llen  angels  may  be  ascertained  still  more  de- 
finitely. 

3.  We  are  led  to  believe  by  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  that  in  many  particulars  they  agreed 
with  the  Jewish  teachers  of  their  own  day  re- 
tpeeting  the  first  transgression  of  fallen  spirits. 
We  may  accordingly  consider  the  Jcwifth  opi- 
aions,  in  these  particulars,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
assent  of  the  apostles.  Now  the  Jews  held, 
especially  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  that 
God  entrusted  to  angels,  as  overseers  or  govern- 
on,  particular  provinces  of  the  earth,  and  also 
the  heavenly  bodies  (cf.  s.  60,  II.),  while  their 
more  proper  home  and  abode  was  heaven.  The 
Jews  further  held  that  some  of  these  angels 
were  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  entered 
into  a  rebellious  concert  among  themselves. 
They  proudly  aspired  to  higher  posts  than  those 
assigned  them,  revolted  from  God,  and  deserted 
heaven ;  and  then,  for  their  punishment,  were 
tkrost  by  God  into  Tartarus,  like  the  giants  or 
Titans,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, were  cast  as  rebels  out  of  heaven.  Tarta- 
its  is  DOW  their  proper  abode,  as  heaven  was 
fcrmerly ;  and  from  thence  they  exert,  under  the 
4s  Divine  permission,  an  influence  upon  the 
World.  They  seduced  our  first  parents,  and 
WoDght  sin  and  death  into  the  world ;  they  reign 
aver  heathen  nations,  whom  they  led  into  idol- 
atry; they  also  rule  wicked  men — i.  e.,  exert 
1  controlling  influenee  over  them ;  but,  together 
with  those  over  whom  they  have  ruled,  they 
Will  be  punished  in  Tartarus  after  the  day  of 
Judgment.  With  this  account  the  Jews  min- 
gled many  fabulous  and  unscriptural  representa- 
tois,  which  were  adopted  even  by  many  of  the 
Christian  fathere ;  but  the  general  account  above 
pveB  ia  Tsry  clearly  authorized  even  in  the 


New  Testament,  especially  in  the  passages  3 
Pet  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  ver.  6, 7.  The  first  passage 
teaches,  that  we  cannot  expect  that  God  will 
leave  transgression  unpunished ;  "  for  he  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
to  hell  (ropfofc^af),  where  he  keeps  them  in 
reserve  for  future  punishment,  {di  xpCaiv.y^ 
Still  clearer  is  the  parallel  text,  Jude,  ver.  6, 
where  we  are  taught  that  God  keeps  enchained 
(yrto  ^6^)  in  Tartarus,  reserved  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day,  the  angels  rovi  firi  tr^^if^ 

i5toy  otxrijptoy.  'Ap;^^  does  not  here  signify, 
their  original  aiate^  but  the  dominion  entrusted 
to  them  as  govemore.  Ttjptlv  is  tueri,  eonscrvare^ 
to  retain^  and  the  latter  clause  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  punishment,  but  of  their  crime. 
Thus  Jude  and  Peter,  though  they  by  no  means 
take  part  in  all  the  Jewish  notions  with  regard 
to  the  apostasy  of  the  fallen  angels,  clearly 
authorize  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
teachers,  as  given  above. 

y^ute. — ^The  question  has  been  asked,  how  it  ' 
can  appear  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  such 
perfect  beings  as  angels  are  represented  to  be, 
with  all  their  intelligence  and  knowledge,  could 
have  fallen  in  this  manner,  and  so  foolishly  have 
rebelled  against  God,  with  whom  they  must  have 
been  acquainted  ?  It  might  be  asked,  with  equal 
plausibility,  how  it  is  possible  that  men  can  act 
so  frequently  as  they  do  against  the  clearest 
knowledge  and  strongest  convictions  of  duty  1 
We  often  find  men,  endued  with  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, and  possessing  the  clearest  discernment, 
who  are  yet  grossly  vicious,  and  act  in  a  man- 
ner unaccountably  foolish  and  unadvised.  Emi- 
nent intellectual  endowments  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  by  eminent  virtues,  and  then 
are  eminently  useful;  but  they  are  also  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  vices,  and  then  are  to  the 
last  degree  hurtful.  But  were  it  not  that  expe- 
rience justifies  this  remark,  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate,  h  priori,  that  high  intelligence  and 
moral  depravity  could  not  possibly  go  together. 
Demonstrations  h  priori  on  such  subjects  are 
therefore  wholly  inadmissible. 

SECTION  LXIII. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  EVIL  SPI- 
RITS; THEIR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONDITION; 
THEIR  NUMBER,  CLASSES,  AND  NAMES. 

L  Their  Nature  and  Attributes. 

The  essential  constitution  of  human  nature  is 
not  altered  by  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  Man 
continues  to  possess  the  inborn  excellences  and 
perfections  of  his  nature,  however  depraved  he 
may  be  as  to  his  moral  condition.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  evil  spirits,  as  they  are  represent- 
ed in  the  Bible.  In  common,  then^  with  j^q<^ 
angels,  they  are  al\\\  spiritual  \i«iiv^>  "Wk&  c^wk 
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in  their  present  state  possess  the  excellences 
and  perfections  which  are  peculiar  to  spiritual 
existences — great  intellectual  powers,  internal 
energy  and  activity.  Vide  s.  59,  II.  And  if 
good  angels  are  invested  with  a  body,  or  can 
assume  one  as  occasion  requires,  the  same  must 
be  supposed  with  respect  to  evil  spirits.  Vide 
ubi  supra.  But  their  moral  state,  their  will  and 
affections,  are  described  as  very  depraved  and 
evil.  They  therefore  employ  their  intellectual 
powers  in  behalf  of  evil  and  not  of  good ;  they 
act  in  opposition  to  the  divine  purposes,  and  are 
the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness,  John, 
Tiii.  44.  The  ao^Ca  di^cv  xatepx^H'^*^  is  con- 
trasted with  ao^ia  dou/ioi'ii^i;;,  James,  iii.  15; 
and  men  are  warned  ojf  the  fu^tlai.  tov  6iaj3o- 
Xov,  Eph.  vi.  11;  ii.  2.  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Matt 
xiii.  39. 

n.  Their  Present  and  Future  State. 

Their  condition  is  described  as  extremely  un^ 
happy.  Vide  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Even  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  sin — the  power  and  domi- 
nion of  the  passions,  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  happy  condition,  the  frustration  of  their 
wishes  and  plans,  remorse  of  conscience,  &c., 
would  be  enough  to  render  them  miserable. 
But  these  are  not  all  which  they  endure ;  since 
positive  punishments,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  are  inflicted  on  them,  and  will  be 
more  especially  after  the  day  of  judgment.  We 
are  not  able  to  determine  accurately,  from  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
figurative,  in  what  these  punishments  consist. 
The  principal  texts  relating  to  this  point,  besides 
that  already  cited  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  46,  are  3 
Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  ver.  C.  Ta^rapovv,  or,  as 
the  Greeks  otherwise  write  it,  xararapra^vv, 
signifies,  in  Tartarum  dejieere,  (c  cado.)  Tar- 
tarus, in  the  Grecian  mythologry,  is  the  place 
of  punishment  and  condemnation.  Hesiod,  in 
his  Theogony,  and  Plato,  in  his  Gorgias,  repre- 
sent it  as  the  prison  of  the  Titans.  But  at  a 
later  period  it  came  to  signify  the  general  place 
of  suffering.  It  is  that  part  of  odi;;  where  the 
wicked  were  confined,  and  is  represented  as 
dark,  and  deep  under  the  earth.  The  place  of 
punishment  was  more  commonly  described  by 
the  Jews  as  D:n  k^j,  ytiwa^^  and  eternal  fire.  But 
as  their  notion  of  ydwa,  corresponded  perfectly 
with  the  Grecian  idea  of  Tartarus^  they  adopted 
the  latter  terminto  their  own  dialect,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  In  this  place  condemned  men  and 
spirits  are  confined ;  and  hence  the  latter  are 
said  to  suffer  such  judgments  and  dreadful  tor- 
ment as  will  constitute  the  punishment  of  wick- 
ed mpH  after  this  life.  Such  is  the  representa- 
tion, Matt,  xxv.  41,46,  »*  Depart  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  fur  the  devil  and  his  angels.^^  The 
phrase,  anpal^  ^6^ov  Ttopiiwxt  (ho  bound  them 
In  d/Bmal  Tartaras  with  chains),  describes  their 


misery  as  unavoidabk  and  rtmediku*  Gnai 
wretchedness  is  often  described  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  imago  of  captives  boaod  in  a  dark  pii* 
son.  The  evil  spirits  are  not  as  yet,  however, 
chained  for  ever  in  Tartarus— i.  e.,  they  are  not 
now  confined  to  this  single  place  of  misery. 
They  sometimes,  under  divine  permission,  roam 
beyond  their  prison,  and  exert  their  infloenee 
upon  men.  Vide  Revelation,  and  Luke,  viii. 
31,  &c.  But  a  more  strict  confinement  and  a 
higher  degree  of  punishment  are  impending 
over  them,  as  over  wicked  men,  and  will  fall 
upon  them  at  the  last  day :  tls  xpCaw  fSTpovi^cu, 
cf.  ver.  9,  and  Jude,  ver.  6,  fi(  spiW  ficyoju^ 
fffiipoi*  Cf.  Matt.  xxv.  41.  The  question  of 
the  demon.  Matt.  viii.  29,  ^p^i  $5c  ycpo  xa*- 
pov  paaavloM  r^fidi,  alludes  to  this  impending 
punishment.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Hence  the  evil 
spirits  are  described  ^b  fearing  God,  and  trem- 
bling before  him  as  their  Judge;  James,  ii.  19| 
6aift6via  ^l<jcfovai. 

Note. —  Will  evil  spirits  repent^  obtain  forgive' 
nesSf  and  be  rettorcd  to  happineu  7  These  are 
questions  which  have  often  been  asked  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  to  which  various  answers  havt 
been  given.  Origen  was  the  first  among  Chns- 
tian  teachers  who  distinctly  avowed  the  opinion 
that  evil  spirits  would  repent,  and  be  restored 
to  happiness.  Vide  Augustine,  Con.  Jul.  v.  47, 
and  vi.  10.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  ii 
modern  times  by  theologians  of  the  most  diffe^ 
ent  parties ;  by  Eberhard,  in  his  **  Apologrie  des 
Sokrates,**  th.  i.,  by  Lavater,  in  his  **  Aussicbt 
in  die  Ewigkeit,"  th.  iii.,  [Bretschneider,  in  hii 
Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  691,]  and  others. 

If  we  had  nothing  but  reason  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we  should  proba- 
bly argue  thus: — (er)  If  wicked  men  truly  re- 
pent, reform,  and  comply  with  the  other  condi- 
tions prefKrribed,  God  will  forgive  them,  and 
remove  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  But  con- 
sidering tliat  these  spirits  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree depraved,  that  their  vicious  propensities,  so 
long  cherished,  must  have  takf  n  deep  root,  and 
that  the  habit  of  sin  must  have  become  confirmed, 
we  must  conclude,  from  all  human  analogy,  that 
their  repentance  and  reformation  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  impossible.  (6)  But 
should  they  from  the  heart  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  were  it  possible  for  them  to  fulfil  the  other 
conditions  prescribed,  it  is  probable  that  God, 
who  is  perfect  goodness,  and  who  is  ready  to 
forgive  men  on  certain  conditions,  and  who  de- 
sires the  salvation  and  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, would  also  forgive  them,  and  restore  then 
to  his  favour;  or  at  least,  he  might  perhaps  re- 
move the  positive  punishments  inflicted  on  them, 
should  they  comply  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed ;  if  indeed  we  can  suppose  their  sito^ 
tion  such  that  conditions  could  be  offered  them:^* 
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•  point  whieh  we  are  nnabio  to  determine.  Bat 
(c)  since  erery  good  action  has  its  natural  and 
permanent  good  consequences,  and  every  evil 
setion  its  natural  and  permanent  evil  oonse- 
qoenees,  it  is  certain  that  the  happiness  of  such 
repentant  angels  must  always  be  less  in  amount 
dian  the  happiness  of  those  who  never  sinned, 
md  have  persevered  in  obedience.  The  former 
mast  always  take  a  lower  stand,  in  point  of 
happiness  and  character,  than  the  latter ;  and  in 
this  sense  we  may  affirm,  even  on  principles  of 
reason,  that  their  punishment  will  be  eternal. 

But  if  we  inquire  what  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles teach  on  this  subject,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
jvtttfy  the  hope  that  the  fallen  angels  will  be  re- 
Btored.  Their  punishments  are  described  as 
jf ffftoc  di^cM,  Jude,  ver.  6 ;  as  rcvp  oUwvioy,  xoxcurc; 
•Mmo(,  Matt.  zxv.  41,  46.  These  expressions 
do  not,  indeed,  necessarily  denote  positive  pu- 
nishments, although  it  cannot  be  shewn  that 
natural  punishments  are  here  exclusively  in- 
tended. There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  words  otuyio;  and  dirduK,  like  the 
Hebrew  oSt?*  do  not  denote  eternity,  in  the  strict 
phflosophical  sense,  but  only  a  long  and  indo 
Urminaie  duration.  Vide  s.  20,  HI.  But  while 
thtt  remark  is  doubtless  true  in  itself,  yet  in  the 
passage  cited,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  xoXou^k  aiiovto$ 
and  {^ui}  aidmoi  are  contrasted,  and  if  in  the  lat- 
ter case  aiuvto(  is  allowed  to  denote  absolute 
dendty,  what  right  have  we  to  use  it  in  the 
former  case,  in  a  less  strict  sense?  From  these 
words,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  in 
behalf  of  the  cessation  of  the  punishments  of 
fallen  spirits ;  nor  can  it  be  shewn  that  these 
ponishments  are  merely  natural.  The  argu- 
ment for  restoration  is  therefore  left  by  the 
Kriptares  very  doubtful.  The  considemtion  of 
the  question  will  be  resumed,  s.  157,  158. 
[Vowever  hesitating  and  undecided  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Lutheran  church  may  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  endless  punishment  of  the  fallen 
asgela,  the  doctrinal  standards  of  their  church 
eipreas  no  doubts;  and  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
rion  (Art.  xvii.)  expressly  condemns  those, 
**9iit  aentiunt,  hominibus  damnatia  ae  diabolis 
Jbtem  poenarum  futurum  esseJ**  Neander  sug- 
gests, that  the  doctrine  of  the  final  and  perfect 
restoration  of  all  things  {ajtoxatdistaaii  ffavfwv), 
which  is  ascribed  to  Origen  as  its  author,  was 
the  result  of  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrine 
Gnosis,  and  was  abandoned  by  him  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life.  Allg.  Kirchengesch,  b.  i. 
•bth.  3,  s.  1098.— Tr.] 

UL  Ihtmber  and  Classes  of  Evil  Spirits, 

Tlie  New  Testament  gives  us  no  definite  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  number  of  evil 
ipirits;  but  they  were  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
be  very  many  (Luke,  viii.  30),  and  indeed  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 


phraL  We  are  likewise  informed  that  evil 
spirits  compose  a  kingdom,  and  exist  in  a  social 
relation ;  and  hence  the  phrase  ^  /3aoiXf  I'a  <rov 
Safava,  Matt.  xii.  26.  This  representation 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
reference  to  good  angels.  Vide  s.  61, 11.  They 
have  a  leader,  prince,  or  commander,  (u  apx*^ 
tutv  Batfioviiov,  Matt.  xii.  24,)  represented  often 
as  a  fallen  archangel,  and  called  Beelzebub  (vide 
No.  iv.),  also,  by  way  of  eminence,  bui^xo^, 
'Saravdi,  x.  r.  X,  In  Rev.  xii.  7,  9,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  good  angels  who  fought  on  the  side 
of  Michael,  the  angels  of  Satan  are  called  ot 
ayyiXoe  avfov.  The  names  devil  and  Satan 
are  not  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  pluml,  and  are 
applied  only  to  the  apxay  tCtv  dcuftoviwy.  It  is 
not  therefore  according  to  scriptural  usage  to 
speak  o(  devils  in  the  plural. 

IV.  Names  of  Evil  Spirits. 

Respecting  the  title  evil  angel,  vide  s.  59,  V. 
[Cf.  Bretschneidcr,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  627; 
Hahn,  Glaubenslehre,  s.  294,  Anm.] 

1 .  General  appellations  of  evil  spirits  as  a  body, 
(a)  Uvtvfxata  axd^apta — i.  e.,  morally  impure 
and  evil;  Luke,  xi.  24,  et  passim.  Synony- 
mous with  this  is  (6)  yivivfiata  Ttovi^pd,  Luke, 
vii.  21 ;  Ephes.  vi.  12,  ta  Ttvivfianxd  rr^i  novri' 
pioif.  (c)  Aoifiovc;  or  baifAovia.  The  etymology 
of  this  word  is  quite  uncertain.  In  Homer  and 
all  the  most  ancient  Grecian  writers  it  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  gods,  (^foi.)  And 
although,  in  process  of  time,  it  acquired  various 
additional  meanings,  it  always  retained  this.  It 
is  accordingly  used  by  the  LXX.  to  denote  the 
heathen  gods  (o'»'^^Sk,)  and  also  in  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21,  and  Rev.  ix.  20,  where  batfiovta  and  tlbuXa 
are  connected.  It  was  very  commonly  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  Attic  writers ;  and  so,  when 
Paul  was  at  Athens,  (Acts,  xvii.  18,)  some  be- 
lieved that  he  wished  to  introduce  ^iya  6cujuo>'ta, 
foreign  deities.  But  the  name  6atjuov«j  was 
afterwards  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  invi- 
sible beings  whom  they  supposed,  in  connexion 
with  their  deities,  to  exert  an  agency  in  the 
world.  Honce  baCfiovii,  is  the  name  given  by 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  to  tlie  human 
soul,  even  when  connected  with  the  body,  but 
especially  when  separated  from  it.  The  inter- 
mediate spirits  between  God  and  our  race- 
deified  men,  and  heroes,  were  also  called  <2e- 
mons.  And  lastly,  the  internal  spring,  impulse, 
the  foreboding  or  presentiment  (f  the  mind,  which 
appeared  so  inexplicable  to  Socrates,  and  which 
he  therefore  personified  and  deified,  was  called 
by  him  his  baifiovtov.  Whenever  this  invisible 
agent  was  the  cause  of  good  to  men,  it  was 
called  dya^ouftuv  or  iv6<uiju»v ;  and  when  the 
cause  of  evil,  xaxoiaifAuiv.  At  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  baifALiv  was  a  common 
appellation  given  b^  iVie  Ot^\aii'\«H)%  \»  tmX 
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aptriU;  those  morally  so,  and  indeed  by  the 
Apocryphal  writers  also.  Vide  Tob.  iii.  8,^ 
ftovyi(i6v  Bauuoviov*  In  the  eyangelistSi  the 
phrases  7tv(v^ata  dzo^ofra  and  7<ovrjfid  are  in- 
terchannrcd,  times  without  number,  with  6<u- 
fiovf^  and  Ttvevfia  BatfiovCov  axa^dprtov*  In  Matt, 
xii.  21,  Baifiovfi  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.  The 
woman  who  is  described  in  Luke,  xiii.  11,  as 
Ttvfvfia  t^ovsa  a^^fffia;,  is  said  (ver.  16)  to  be 
one  rrv  tbrj'^Bv  o  Xatavdi,  Vide  s.  61, 1. 2»  The 
opinion  of  Farmer,  therefore,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Demoniacs,**  that  other  spirits — gods,  departed 
souls,  &c.,  and  not  devils — were  intended  in  the 
New  Testament  by  this  appellation  is  unfound- 
ed. In  James,  ii.  19,  6aifi6via  has  clearly  the 
signification  above  given.  But  how  came  bai- 
fiove^  tn  have  ihts  peculiar  signification  among 
the  Grecian  Jews?  The  LXX.  usually  rendered 
the  Hebrew  words  which  signify  idulu  by  the 
word  balfiorfi,  and  the  Greeks  called  their  gods 
by  this  name.  Now  the  Jews  connected  with 
this  name  their  idea  that  evil  spirits  ruled  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  caused  themselves  to  be 
worshipped  as  gods,  under  the  names  o{  Jupiter^ 
Mercury^  &c.,  and  had  seduced  the  heathen  into 
this  idolatry.  Hence  baiuove^  and  evil  spirits 
came  to  bo  regarded  by  them  as  synonymous 
terms. 

2.  But  one  of  the  evil  spirits  is  represented 
as  their  prince,  leader,  commander.  Vide  No. 
iii.,  and  Morus,  p.  91,  s.  10.  He  is  called  by 
various  names,  (a)  Satan,  yj:t,  Xatavd^,  lite- 
rally, enemy^  fiend,  accuser,  Ps.  cix.  6;  Job,  ii. 
(s.  53) ;  iMatt.  xvi.  23 ;  and  hence,  by  way  of 
eminence,  princcps  dirmonum,  hccnuse  he  is  re- 
presented as  the  greatest  enemy  of  man,  and  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  truth  and  holiness.  Synony- 
mous with  this  title  are  the  names  6  ix^oi  and 
6  avtibixoi,  (b)  'O  Ttovrfto^,  malignus,  noxious, 
the  foe  of  man.  This  name  is  frequently  given 
him  by  John;  as  1  John,  ii.  13,  1-1.  (c)  Aui- 
j3«Xo$  is  the  most  common  Grecian  name  of  the 
devil ;  and  from  this  word  our  devil  and  the 
German  Tcnfcl  are  derived.  It  signifies  ^cnd!, 
destroyer  of  peace,  calumniator.  The  LXX.  ren- 
dered the  Hebrew  jrfe*  by  ^ta3oXo5,  Job,  i.  6 ;  Ps. 
cix.  6.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to 
men,  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  Tit.  ii.  3.  (r/)  BiXtoX  or 
BtXtop,  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  from  Sp^^a,  compounded 
of  ^"^a,  not,  and  *??%  high — i.  e.,  low,  abject.  It 
has  different  senses.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
sometimes  sifjnified  the  undtr  world,  the  king- 
dom of  the  dead.  Psalm  xviii.  5;  and  sometimes 
unworthy  men,  abjfct  principles,  Dcut.  xiii.  13. 
After  the  Uahylonian  exile  it  was  frequently 
used  as  the  name  of  the  devil,  and  occurs  once 
in  this  sonso  in  the  Sow  Testament,  2  Cor.  vi. 
15,  "What  concord  hath  Christ  with  lleliall" 
— i.  e..  How  can  the  worship  of  Christ  con- 
6/91  with  the  worship  of  the  devil  (idolatry)  1 


(f)  BcfXJff^jS,  or  BitiXipovX^  who  it  ezpreMly 
called  opji^uy  tutv  bojLfiovUavy  Matt.  xii.  34.  This 
was  an  appellation  very  common  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  In  3  Kings,  i.  3, 
Boeliebub  appears  as  a  god  of  the  Pbilietinee. 
The  name  when  written  with  final  /3,  is  derived 
from  aur  Sra.  It  most  probably  means,  God  tf 
the  flits.  Fly 'Baal,  Dttu  avtrrunciu  mutairumt 
whose  office  it  was  to  protect  his  worshippers 
from  the  flies,  which  were  among  the  greatest 
plagues  of  Kgypt  and  Philistia.  [It  corres- 
ponds with  the  Greek  Zc v$  obtoftvcof.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  later  Jews,  it  means  dominua  erimi- 
nationis,  accuser,  complainant,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  dt€i^3oXo$  and  Saravo;,  from  the  Sy« 
riac  a  an,  which  signifies  eriminari.  The  other 
form,  Bftyif^x,  is  derived  from  Sot  ^h  ^^^  >* 
either  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  word  into 
an  epithet  of  disgrace,  and  so  signifies  dcua  ttet' 
coris  (Mistgott),  from  Sat,  sltrcus;  or  sigrnifiet, 
deus,  or  pnrfeetus  sepulcri,  (as  Sut  signifies  in 
Chaldaic  and  Syriac,)  dominus  inform,  or  tn^e- 
rorum,  b  xparo;  ix**tv  rov  ^vdrov,  Heb.  ii.  14. 
It  was  at  first,  then,  the  name  of  the  angel  tf 
death,  and  afterwards  of  the  devil,  when  he  wu 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person.  (/)  'O  b^mtm 
u  piyas,  and  6  6^i$  6  ofj^otof,  Rer.  xii.  9, 13. 
This  appellation  might  have  been  given  to  him 
from  his  general  character  for  cunning  and  de- 
ceit, (u  TtKavCtv  r^f  oixovpivr*v,^  But  the  word 
a^xa^oi  evidently  alludes  to  Gen.  iii.,  since  the 
agency  of  the  devil  in  the  occurrence  there  de* 
scrihed  was  doubtless  believed  by  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  The  Jews  gave  particular  names  to  m/ss 
well  as  to  good  spirits.  Among  these  is  'A9/10- 
baio^,  Jlsmodi,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobias, 
iii.  S,  also  Samacl,  ,1zazel,  &c.  But  none  of 
these  proper  names  of  evil  spirits  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless  the  name  of  the  angel 
of  destruction,  'A3a66iii' — i.  q.,  'ATtoXXvuy,— « 
uyyfXo$  r^(  o^ivnaov.  Rev.  ix.  11,  be  considered 
as  such. 

SECTION  LXIV. 

OF  THE  EMPLOYMENTS  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
EVIL  SPIRITS. 

I.  Objections  to  the  common  theory. 

The  power  of  Satan  and  his  influence  upon 
men  were  formerly  stated  in  a  very  exaggerated 
manner,  and  represented  as  excessively  great 
and  fearful ;  and  this  view  was  the  more  plausi- 
bW,  as  it  seemed  to  be  supported  by  many  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  mistake 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  true  spirit  of  the 
nible  had  been  more  justly  apprehended,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  its  lancruage  better  under^ 
stood.  Vide  No.  ii.  According  to  the  common 
theory,  evil  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  actively 
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aaployed  at  their  own  pleasDTe  all  over  the 
orth,  to  have  immediate  influence  on  the  aouls 
of  men ;  to  inspire  wicked  thoughts,  doubts,  and 
taiietiea ;  to  intnide  themselves  into  all  societies 
and  mysteries ;  and  to  rule  in  the  air,  and  over 
the  whole  material  world.  Such  are  the  opinions 
vhich  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
which  are  often  found  in  the  older  ecclesiastical 
writers.    They  were  long  preserved,  and  trans- 
mitted from  one  age  to  another  with  more  or  less 
of  exaggeration.    And  many  theologians  of  the 
protestant  church,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  opinions  on  this  subject  which  were  more 
conformed  to  the  prevailing  superstitious  ideas 
of  that  age  than  to  reason  or  scripture.    Luther 
and  Melancthon  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
good  and  evil  spirits  were  at  all  times  present  in 
the  world,  and  stood  in  a  very  intimate  relation 
to  men.    In  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
however,  the  connexion  of  superior  spirits  with 
the  world  is  not  very  minutely  determined,  and 
the  doctrine  of  demons  is  exhibited  in  the  genc- 
ni  Biblical  phraseology.    Thus,  in  the  Augs- 
barg  Confession  many  texts  of  scripture  are 
died,  but  no  definite  meaning  is  affixed  to  them. 
Many  of  the  ideas  formerly  prevalent  on  this 
■object  are  either  wholly  without  foundation,  or 
are  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.    For, 

L  If  is  contradictory  to  the  ideas  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness  of  God  which 
we  derive  from  the  Bible  and  from  reason,  to 
unibe  to  the  devil  such  vast  and  almost  infinite 
power.  Nor  can  we  see  any  rational  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  God  should  permit  so  great 
and  injurious  an  influence  to  be  exerted  in  the 
worid. 

8.  The  opinion  maintained  by  some  that  evil 
ipirits  can  produce  wicked  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  men  by  an  immediate  influence  is  incapable 
of  proof.  The  evil  influences  exerted  on  the 
liaman  mind  have  by  some  been  supposed  to  be 
u  immediate  and  efficient  as  the  divine  influ- 
ences ;  and  as  God  infuses  good  thoughts,  as  he 
inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  so  does  Satan,  it 
ii  supposed,  directly  infuse  evil  thoughts  into 
the  minds  of  the  wicked,  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  good  also,  when  he  is  permitted  so  to  do  by 
God.  That  these  inspirations  of  the  devil  can 
be  distinguished  by  any  certain  signs  from 
thoughts  and  desires  which  arise  in  the  mind 
from  other  sources  is  not  pretended ;  this  opi- 
Bon,  therefore,  cannot  be  established  by  expe- 
rieiiee,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
leriptnre ;  at  least,  the  opinion  that  evil  spirits 
do  alwayg  or  commonly  exert  an  immediate  in- 
ioeoee  of  this  kind  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Bible. 

3.  This  theory,  when  carried  to  the  length  to 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  carried,  is  incon- 
oitent  with  haman/reefbm.  If  the  agency  of 
Satan  was  of  the  nature  often  believed,  man 


would  not  be  the  agent  of  the  wicked  actions  he 
■sems  to  perform,  but  merely  the  instrument  of 
the  irresistible  influence  of  Satan ;  and  thus  an 
excuse  for  sin  would  bo  furnished. 

4.  In  many  texts  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  common  origin  of  particular  sins  is 
described,  Satan  is  not  mentioned,  but  tlicir  ex* 
istence  is  accounted  for  in  another  way,  agree- 
able alike  to  reason  and  experience.  Cf.  espe- 
cially James,  i.  13 — 15,  *^  Let  no  man  say,  when 
he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God.  Kvery  man 
is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust,  and  enticed,  when  he  gives  indulgence  to 
rising  desires,  which  is  internal  bin.  When  lust 
hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  (it  breaks 
forth  in  sinful  words  and  works,  which  is  extern 
nal  Bin ;)  and  sin,  when  it  is  brought  into  ihe 
world,  bringeth  forth  death,  (its  uniform  conse- 
quence is  iniifcry,y^  Cf.  Matthew,  xv.  li) ;  Gal. 
V.  IG — 21 ;  Kom.  vii.  5,  8,  seq. 

From  these  texts,  however,  we  cannot  con- 
clude, as  some  have  done,  that  the  Bible  excludes 
the  agency  of  Satan  in  the  sins  of  men.  This 
would  be  an  extreme  equally  contrary  to  the 
scriptures  with  the  other,  for  the  Bible  expressly 
teaches  (a)  that  Satan  is  hostile  to  man,  and  is 
active  in  promoting  wickedness,  £ph.  ii.  2,  vi. 
1 1,  seq.,  &c.  Morus,  p.  92,  93,  n.  i.  {hi)  That 
he  contributes  something  to  the  sins  which  pre- 
Tail  among  men — e.  g.,  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  where 
Satan  is  distinguished  from  dxpa^ia,  incontinence^ 
to  which  he  is  said  to  trmpt  men ;  from  which 
it  is  clear,  as  Morus  justly  observes,  that  Satan 
is  not  used  in  the  scriptures  to  denote  merely  an 
abstract  idea,  and  moral  evil.  Vide  ubi  supra, 
n.  2.  (c)  That  he  opposes  goodness;  Luke, 
viii.  12;  John,  viii.  44;  and  is  therefore  the 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  morality.  Vide  ubi 
supra,  n.  3.  This  is  what  the  Bible  teaches ; 
still  it  does  not  deny  that  the  ignorance  of  man, 
his  sinful  passions,  and  other  causes,  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  him  to  sin;  nor  does  it  under- 
take to  determine  the  manner  in  which  Satan 
does  what  is  ascribed  to  him ;  nor  docs  it  justify 
us  in  deciding  in  particular  cases  whether  Satan 
has  had  any  agency  in  the  crimes  comniitU>d,  or 
what  and  huw  much  it  may  have  been.  So 
thought  Origen  (yttpi  ap;t^v,  iii.)  and  many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  who  endeavoured  to 
rectify  the  unscriptural  notions  respecting  the 
power  of  the  devil  which  were  entertained  by 
many  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  extravagant  opinions  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject  were  the  means  of  much 
injury,  as  appears  from  experience,  (a)  They 
led  the  common  people  to  what  was,  in  efiect,  a 
belief  in  two  gods — a  good  and  an  evil  deity ; 
and  also  to  entertnin  false  conceptions  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  true  God,  which  could  not  have 
been  without  a  practical  influence  on  the  UCe. 
03)  They  often  fuTmaVie^  ^  i^  \iitAt^xA^  \o 
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moral  improvement;  for  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  origin  of  sin  in  themselves,  and  endeavoui^ 
ing  to  stop  its  sources, — instead  of  becoming 
acquainted  with,  and  avoiding  the  external  oc- 
casions of  sin, — they  laid  the  whole  blame  of  it 
upon  Satan,  and  when  they  had  made  him  guilty, 
held  themselves  sufficiently  justified  and  excul- 
pated, (y)  They  gave  rise  to  many  other  false 
opinions  and  superstitious  practices,  similar  to 
some  already  existing  among  the  Jews.  Ori- 
gen,  Eusebius,  and  Augustine,  represent  demons 
as  fluttering  about  in  the  air,  from  the  misun- 
derstanding of  Eph.  ii.  2.  Vide  No.  ii.  Euse- 
bius  sppaks  of  them  as  present  at  pagan  sacri- 
fices, regaling  themselves  with  the  sweet  savour, 
according  to  an  opinion  which  prevailed  both 
among  the  Jews  and  Greeks  respecting  their 
gods.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as 
speaking  in  the  heathen  oracles,  and  plotting 
evil  against  men  at  prayer ;  to  secure  themselves 
against  which,  the  ancient  saints,  as  appears 
from  the  fabulous  histories  of  their  lives,  were 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
They  were  supposed  to  keep  themselves  in  de- 
serts, swamps,  and  subterranean  caves.  Is. 
zxxiv.  13,  14;  Matt  iv.  1;  Luke,  xi.  24;  I 
Sam.  xviii. ;  and  also  to  dwell  in  men  before 
their  baptism,  even  in  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  and  not  merely  in  the  heathen,  as  was 
at  first  supposed ;  and  this  gave  origin  to  the  rite 
of  exorcism.  Vide  Duderlein,  Disp.  de  redemp- 
tione  a  potentate  diaboli;  Altorf,  1774,  4to;  also 
in  his  "  OpusculaTheologica ;"  Jena;,  1789, 8vo. 
Tollner,  Throl.  Untersuchungen,  th.  i.  st.  2, 
♦•  Die  Lehre  von  den  Vcrsuchungen  des  Teufels 
ist  nicht  praktisch.*'  Ilunge,  Man  muss  auch 
dem  Teufel  nicht  zu  viel  aufburden;  Bremen, 
1776,  8vo. 

In  opposing  these  false  and  superstitious  no- 
tions, many,  however,  fell  into  an  opposite 
fault,  and  wholly  denied  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  and  explained  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  relating  to  this  subject  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with 
their  own  previously  established  theories.  It 
was  with  the  texts  relating  to  this  doctrine  that 
the  Rationalists  begran,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  indulge  themselves  in 
that  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation  which  they 
have  since  applied  to  such  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  as  they  have  wished  to  reject. 

IL  Remarka  on  some  texts  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  general  notion  which  formerly  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  respecting  evil  spirits,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  and  authorized  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  they  are 
the  authors  and  promoters  of  evil  amonff  nien^ 
John,  viii.  41.  The  following  genera]  doctrines 
dre  at  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  representations 
oftA/s  subject. 


1.  God  it  indeed  the  governor  of  all  mankind  | 
bat  he  it  etpecially  the  kind  father,  beneltelori 
and  protector  of  thote  who  tmly  reverence  hit 
aathority,  obey  hit  precepts,  and  in  their  condoet 
endMnrour  to  imitate  him.  Of  these  hie  Ittngdom 
ia  composed ;  they  are  citizens  of  it,  ekildrm  ^ 
Godf  by  which  appellation  ia  meant,  that  they 
are  those  who  honour,  love,  and  obey  him«  at 
dutiful  children  do  their  father;  and  whoot 
therefore,  he  lovet  in  return,  aa  a  good  fatba 
does  his  dutiful  children.  Now  aa  the  Itraelitet 
were  in  ancient  timet  selected  by  God  aa  tbt 
means  of  diffusing  the  true  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  pure  morals,  and  for  the  aecompliah* 
ment  of  other  great  designs,  they  are  called,  ia 
an  eminent  tense,  his  people,  his  ckildrem^  tad 
he,  their  king  and  father.  These  titlet  are  pro- 
perly transferred  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  Christians,  who  take  the  place  of 
the  Israelites,  and  succeed  them  in  all  thoii 
rights.  Christians  now  constitute  the  kingdom 
of  God;  they  are  his  house,  his  family  f  he  ii 
their  father  and  counsellor;  and  he  employtia 
their  behalf  the  good  angelt,  who  are  the  iafi- 
sible  instruments  of  his  providence.  After  the 
same  manner,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the 
xoafioi,  (as  the  heathen  world  is  called,  from  the 
multitude  of  which  it  is  composed,)  and  the 
(Txoro(,  (as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  ignoranoe 
and  moral  corruption  that  prevaila  over  it)— hat 
also  its  invisible  head.  It  is  governed  by  the 
spirits  who  are  at  enmity  with  God,  and  by  theif 
prince  the  devil.  To  whomsoever  men  yield 
obedience,  his  children  they  are,  and  to  hif 
kingdom  they  belong,  John,  viii.  44.  And  tbos 
all  those  who  follow  their  sinful  passions  and 
desires,  who  are  the  servants  of  sin,  and  retiil 
the  will  of  God,  are  said  to  obey  the  devil,  or  to 
stand  under  his  dominion,  because  they  act  ae> 
cordinc[  to  his  will,  and  imitate  him.  And  to 
the  heathen,  who  have  no  true  knowledge  of 
God,  and  whose  moral  character  is  debased,  aia 
said  to  belong  to  his  kingdom.  The  sopremaey 
here  spoken  of  is,  then,  of  a  moral  nature,  found* 
ed  upon  resemblance  in  conduct,  moral  charao* 
ter,  and  opinion. 

2.  There  is  another  doctrine  intimately  eon* 
nectcd  with  this.  As  Satan  opposes  the  deaigni 
of  God,  and  docs  only  evil,  he  is  represented  at 
the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  and  so  the  author 
of  sin  among  men,  and  of  all  its  evil  conaa- 
quences.  Vide  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24.  He  ia 
generally  described  as  the  great  enemy  of  maa* 
6  ix^poi,  av^fiumoxtovoi.  Vide  Morus,  p.  9S| 
sec.  11.  According  to  this  view,  the  eventa 
narrated  in  Gen.  iii.  were  referred  to  Satan  by 
the  Jews,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the 
New-Testament  writers,  John,  viii.  44 ;  1  John, 
iii.  8;  Rev.  xii.  9.  Since  the  time  of  the  tint 
apostasy,  men  are  bom  with  a  strong  and  pre* 
dominant  bias  and  propenaity  to  ain,  Rom.  itt» 
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H  eolh  T.  19, 19.  This  now,  and  eyerything 
nfirded  at  a  eonseqaence  of  the  apostasy  to 
vhicb  Satan  tempted  our  first  parents,  is  con- 
ndered  aa  belonging  to  his  kingdom,  and  is 
•■eribed  to  his  influence,  even  in  those  cases  in 
vbieh  he  himself  may  not  have  been  tmme- 
HaUly  engaged.  Thus  all  errors,  especially 
tboee  in  religion,  all  wickedness,  deceitfulness, 
md  whatever  else  is  offensive  to  God,  are 
■eribed  to  him,  even  when  he  himself  has  not 
leen  personally  or  immediately  active  in  pro- 
■oting  them ;  and  this,  because  he  is  the  first 
mnam  of  all  this  evil  which  has  followed ;  just 
s,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  good  which  is  op- 
need  to  this  evil  is  ascribed  to  God,  even  in 
hose  casea  where  he  has  not  immediately  pro- 
laeed  it,  only  because  it  is  according  to  his 
siU,  and  results  from  the  wise  institutes  which 
le  has  founded.  And  so  everything  connected 
rith  moral  evil,  as  cause  or  as  consequence, 
md  all  wicked  men,  (o  xo^fiof^  6  axoto^,)  belong 
»  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  (vide  Morus,  p.  91, 
Num.  1 ;)  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  pious, 
lad  all  moral  goodness,  with  its  causes  and  con- 
Mqnences,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  light— the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Jesus  Christ.  Vide  the 
toads  referred  to,  tUn  supra.  From  what  has 
■09  been  said,  light  is  cast  upon  the  following 
Biblical  representations  and  expressions : — ** 

(m)  The  prevalence  of  immorality  and  the 
diftirion    of  false   religious  observances  are 
Mriking  proofs  of  the  great  corruption  of  human 
Htore;  they  are  accordingly  ascribed  in  a  pe- 
saliar  sense  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  who 
ne  hence  called  the  gods  or  nilers  of  this  world. 
Eph.  ii.  2,  ei));t"v  ryji  i'^ovcrt'of  rov  aipo;,  prince 
if  tike  power  of  darkness^  (A^9  tenebra,  Homer, 
Od.  ix.  144 ;  Virgil,  acre  sepsit) — i.  e.,  of  the 
hnthen  world,  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 
CC  Eph.  vi.  13,  oi  xooftoxpdtopoLi  rov  axorovi 
tm  auu90s  tovrov.    To  the  former  passage  the 
iposde  subjoins  the  declaration  that  evil  spirits 
Ms  tvtpyovvtif  iv  vtot^  tr^i  &rtii^na^j  and  in 
icr.  3  mentions  cu  em^fuou  r^;  oof xo;,  the  de- 
ans which  spring  from  our  bodily  nature,  and 
vUeh  lead  to  immorality.    Satan  is  called  in 
tbt  same  sense  d  ^ecs  f  ov  aiuvoi  f  ovrov,  who 
ttids  the  understanding  of  the  unbelieving,  2 
CiL  iv.  4;  also  apx*^  '^^^  xoofiov^  John,  xii. 
11;  xvi.  11 ;  and  paganism,  irreligion,  and  im- 
laility,  are  called  Hiovola  fov  Saravo,  Acts, 
ttvi.  18 ;  while  the  Christian  church,  the  object 
rfvhieh  is  to  make  men  pious,  and  to  prepare 
Ml  to  become  citizens  of  the  society  of  the 
Mused  above,  is  called  ^txiia  tov  T&ov  Qtov, 
Cd.  i.  13. 

(6)  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  order  to  re- 
>we  the  misery  and  disorder  arising  from  the 
tolnction  of  our  first  parents  by  the  devil,  and 
todiew  as  the  way  to  true  holiness  and  happi- 
Vtoi,    1  Jahn,  iii.  8,  j^awpw^    fyo  Xvajf  ta 
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fpya  tov  8miJ36xov,  and  according  to  Col.  ii.  15, 
Christ  prevailed  and  triumphed  over  Satan. 
The  works  of  the  devil  are  sin,  and  everything 
by  which  sin  and  unbelief  are  occasioned. 
Where  sin,  and  misery  as  its  consequence,  pre- 
vail, there  Satan  rules.  John  says,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  6  9toui»v  rijv  ajuofr/av,  ex  tov 
dco^dxov  hrlv.  Thus  he  rules  over  unbelieving 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  over  the  hea- 
then, John,  viii.  44. 

(c)  All  the  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  prevalence  of  that  piety  and 
holiness  which  Christianity  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote— all  the  temptations  and  persecutions 
which  Christians  are  called  to  endure; — in 
short,  the  whole  system  of  efforts  opposed  to 
Christianity,  are  regarded  as  the  workt  of  Satatif 
and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  as  his  instru- 
ments. Morus,  p.  91,  s.  9,  note.  Hence,  when 
Judas  formed  the  infernal  purpose  (as  we  should 
say)  of  betraying  Christ,  it  is  said,  the  devil  en^ 
tered  into  him — i.  e.,  took  possession  of  him, 
John,  xiii.  2,  27,  coll.  Acts,  v.  3.  By  the 
wilea  (f  the  devils  Eph.  vi.  II,  seq.,  the  persecu- 
tions which  Christians  were  called  to  endure, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  turn  them  aside  from  the 
truth,  are  principally  intended.  Cf.  1.  Pet  v. 
8,  9,  where  jto^/uara  are  expressly  mentioned. 
The  enemies  of  Christians  are  the  instruments 
by  which  he  brings  suffering  upon  thorn,  in 
order  to  injure  them  and  lead  them  to  apostasy 
and  unbelief.  He  has  a  hand  also  in  the 
schisms,  controversies,  and  heresies  which  arise 
among  Christians  themselves,  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi. 
14,  15,  bidxwoi,  Xatava,  Unbelief  in  particular 
individuals  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  Luke,  xxii. 
31,  as  are  all  gross  vices  and  crimes. 

{d)  Death,  and  every  other  evil  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  devil,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
into  the  world  through  him ;  Book  of  Wisdom, 
ii.  4 ;  John,  viii.  44 ;  Heb.  ii.  14.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage he  is  described  as  the  one  who  has  power  over 
death,  TO  xpdro^  ix***^  ^<^  ^vwtov,  which  is  taken 
from  the  image  of  the  anf^el  of  death,  Asmodi, 
or  Samael.  And  as  sickness  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  the  punishment  of  sin,  they  too  are 
often  represented  as  the  works  of  the  devil. 
We  are  prevented,  however,  from  considering 
Satan  as  the  sole  and  independent  cause  of  the 
death  of  men,  by  those  texts  in  which  the  power 
over  life  and  death,  and  the  whole  disposal  of 
the  destinies  of  man,  is  ascribed  to  God  alone. 
The  representation,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  the 
author  of  death  and  misery,  is  to  be  understood 
figuratively ;  for  he  is  such  to  individualM  only 
as  he  was  the  first  cause  of  that  apostasy  of  man 
which  brought  death  and  misery  upon  our  race. 
Still  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  for  the 
same  wise  reasons  which  lead  him  to  permit 
other  evils,  for  the  %MxaaaKtX  ol  eetVaixL  %q^ 
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ends,  not  otherwise  attainable,  God  allows  more 
power  to  evil  spirits,  in  particular  cases  and  at 
certain  times,  than  they  commonly  possess. 

(e)  But  evil  spirits,  accordinjjr  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  cannot,  with  all  their  efforts,  do 
OS  harm,  unless  we  resemble  them  in  our  dis- 
position, and  are  ourselves  devoted  to  sin;  1 
John,  V.  18;  iii.  8;  John,  viii.  44.  Christ  has 
robbed  evil  spirits  of  their  power,  has  conquered 
them— i.  e.,  has  rendered  them  harmless  to  those 
who  believe  in  him ;  and  this  he  has  done,  partly 
by  delivering  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  partly  by  freeing  us  from  its  power  and 
dominion, — Uie  one,  by  his  sufferings  and  death, 
the  other,  by  his  instructions  and  example.  All 
those,  therefore,  who,  in  compliance  with  his 
precepts,  and  in  conformity  with  his  example, 
keep  themselves  from  sin,  or  are  pardoned  for 
sins  already  committed,  are  secured  against  the 
temptations  and  wiles  of  evil  spirits,  1  John,  v. 
18.  Prayer,  faith  in  Christ,  the  wholesome  use 
of  his  precepts,  watchfulness,  in  short,  the  means 
prescribed  in  the  Bible  for  security  against  vice 
and  sin, — these,  and  only  these,  are  the  means 
appointed  for  security  against  evil  spirits ;  Eph. 
vi.  11 — 18;  1  Peter,  v.  8,  seq. ;  James,  i.  14; 
iv.  7.  Moms,  p.  93,  n.  G.  The  excuse,  there- 
fore, that  one  hcu  been  tempted  rf  the  devil,  and 
is  on  that  account  exculpated,  is  always  un- 
founded, even  in  those  cases,  if  such  occur,  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  inducement 
to  sin  was  really  offered  by  the  devil ;  for  he 
could  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
have  found  this  opportunity  unless  the  nature 
of  our  hearts  had  been  depraved,  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 
In  those  cases  only  in  which  men  indulge  the 
sinful  desires  of  their  own  hearts  (James,  i.  11) 
are  they  liable  to  temptations  either  from  the 
devil  or  any  other  quarter;  they  themselves, 
in  such  cases,  are  always  in  fault. 


APPENDIX. 

POWER  OP  SATAN  OVER  THE  IHIMAN  BODY 
AND  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD. 


SECTION  LXV. 

OF  THE   BODILT   POSSESSIONS    RECORDED  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Meaning  of  the  term  "Poasession.^ 

Originally  it  was  doubtless  supposed  to  de- 
note a  real  indwelling  in  the  human  body.  An 
agent,  in  order  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  hu- 
man body,  must,  it  was  thought,  be  near  to  it, 
and  substantially  dwell  in  it,  as  the  soul  dwells 
in  the  body.  Such  was  at  first  the  general,  in- 
determinate notion.    But  it  was  afterwards  re- 


fined upon,  and  the  belief  in  a  litAral,  sabctanliil 
indwelling  of  the  devil  was  abandoned,  and  the 
term  poiteuion  was  understood  to  indieata 
merely  the  powerful  influence  which  Salai 
■ometimes  exerted  in  controlling  and  abnsiag 
the  bodies  of  men  said  to  be  possessed*  In  ihs 
New  Testament  we  do  indeed  Bometimet  mest 
with  a  phrase  like  the  following,  XatoMt 
iig^x^iv  fit  tiva  ('lovdav),  John,  xiii.  27; 
but  by  this  phrase  nothing  more  than  an  obeaif 
tpiritualia,  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  is  intsnd-  [ 
ed ;  and  the  common  expressions  are,  tzf^^  ^  ■ 
fAopiov,  6(u/uoy/^cg^(u,  x.t.x.  The  term  pomet 
sion  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament,  although  - 
Josephus  speaks  of  jtonTpa  Ttvivfiara  xai  6tufU' 
wa  iyxa^e^ofuva  (insidentia).  Ant.  vi.  1 1 ;  and 
of  ftvivfjiara  ivbvofuva^  (induentes  se,  sive,  iii>  . 
gredientes,)  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  The  words  <*  - 
possets,  and  possession,  are  exact  translations  of 
the  Latin  words  possidere,  obsidere, possessionem  - 
sessio,  which  were  first  used  in  relation  to  thii 
subject  by  the  Latin  fathers  and  sehoolmeSi 
Obsidere  is  synonymous  with  oeeupare,  im^en, 
and  is  so  employed  by  Cicero,  where  he  sayii 
eorparibus  omnis  obsideiur  locus.  It  was  then 
spoken  figuratively  of  the  orator,  who  possetsei 
himself  of  his  hearers,  and  gains  them  over  to 
,  his  own  views,  obsidet  ac  tenet  auditorem^  Ci* 
ccro,  De  Orat.  62.  Possidere  is  also  sometimci  i 
used  for  tenere,  inpoieslate  sua  habere.  So  Plinj, 
Hist.  Nat.  XXX.  1,  says,  with  regard  to  magic, 
poasidcri  cd  hominum  scnstts  vineu/is,  the  seoKi 
of  men  were  controlled  by  magic  as  by  chains, 
were  held  absolutely  under  its  power;  and  in 
the  same  place,  Gallias  possedit  magia,  becaou 
it  was  very  prevalent  and  deeply  rooted  in  Gaul. 
Hence  when  one  was  afllicted  with  an  obstinste 
and  fixed  disease,  he  was  said  possessum  em; 
so  Aurolian,  a  physician  in  Africa,  near  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  says  of  one  who 
was  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  passione  possessum 
esse.  This  phraseology  was  now  applied  pt^ 
ticularly  to  those  diseases  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  demons.  The  Bi- 
blical terms  which  have  the  nearest  resemblanee 
to  this  phraseology  are  those  which  are  found 
in  Luke,  xiii.  IG,  where  Satan  is  said  to  haie 
bound  (tSr^fff)  a  sick  woman;  and  in  Acts,x. 
38,  whore  some  are  described  as  xatoi/bvraattvi' 
fit  VOL  vTto  rov  dta/36xov. 

II.  History  of  this  Doctrine. 

1.  Jlmont*  the  Greeks,  The  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine is  found  among  many  heathen  nations  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  general  ori* 
gin  of  this  idea  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
uncultivated  men  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
everything,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  they 
do  not  perceive,  (especially  if  the  thing  is  in 
any  degree  extraordinary,)  to  the  diQ^ct  infla- 
ence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  some  other  spiritual 
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t  more  powerful  than  man.  Whatever  of 
kind  is  good  or  desirable  they  regard  as  an 
t  proceeding  immediately  from  good  spirits ; 
the  opposite,  from  evil  spirits.    Of.  8.  68* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  evil  spirits  wete 
idered  often  as  the  authors  of  all  kinds  of 
neas,  and  especially  of  those  diseases  which 
)  attended  with  unusual  and  inexplicable 
lomena.  For  the  cure  of  such  diseases,  which 
9  supposed,  to  be  miraculously  inflicted  by  a 
ignant  deity,  or  by  demons,  and  therefore 
e  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art,  resort  was 
to  miraeulous  remedies.  The  diseases  which 
9  commonly  been  regarded  by  different  na- 
8  as  of  this  miraculous  nature  are,  meian- 
y,  madness  ,*  also  such  nervous  diseases  as  are 
nded  with  the  more  frightful  appearances — 
np,  epiUpsy^  lunacy^  &c.  These  general 
lions  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  as  ap- 
rs  from  the  writings  of  some  of  their  oldest 
sicians-— e.  g.,  Hippocrates,  who  lived  400 
rs  before  Christ,  and  wrote  rti^i  tiji  upr^^, 
nt9  also  Galen,  and  Aretsus  of  Cappadocia, 
3  is  quoted  by  Wetstcin,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i. 
i82,  seq.  Hence  it  was  common  among  the 
ieks  to  use  the  phrases  datjuomf ,  xaxoBaifio- 
»  and  haifioytov  tx^tv,  as  synonymous  with 
rf<i^.  This  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Xe- 
•bon,  Aristophanes,  and  others ;  and  also  in 

New  Testament,  as  John,  vii.  20 ;  x.  20, 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  Greeks  ascribed 

h  diseases  as  those  above  mentioned  to  some 

lignant  deity.  Thus  it  is  said  even  in  Homer, 

fssey,  T.  396 — 

t  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nediate  spirits  was  received  among  the 
ieks,  and  these  spirits  were  called  haifiovsi^ 
roigods,  heroes,  and  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
)  they  were  now  censidered  as  the  authors 
hese  evils ;  and  this  not  by  the  people  only, 

by  many  of  the  philosophers,  who  adopted 
Be  ideas  into  their  systems,  and  formed  theo- 
I  respecting  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
w  Pythagoreans  and  the  New  Platonists,  es- 
.ially  in  Egypt,  both  before  and  after  the  birth 
Dhrist.  But  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  some 
er  Greek  physicians,  who  supposed  they 
lid  explain  these  diseases  in  part  from  natu- 

causes,  rejected  this  prevailing  opinion  as 
lerstitious;  and  in  this  many  of  the  philoso- 
drs  agreed  with  them.     Origen  remarks,  in 

Commentary  en  Matt,  xvii.,  tliat  the  physi- 
ns  in  his  day  did  not  believe  in  possessions. 
ey,  however,  retained  the  expressions  which 
re  in  common  use  among  the  people  on  this 
)ject;  such  as£(Ujuoi'i^c9^,dai/A(ov  iiaipx^'tai,, 
^srai,  ix^XKftcut  }^ilac  voooi. 
2.  Among  the  Jews, 
(a)  There  is  no  mention  made  of  possessions 


in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  in  the 
older  books,  or  in  those  composed  after  the  Ba- 
bylonian exile.  It  is  indeed  often  said  that  par- 
ticular diseases,  or  deaths,  were  inflicted  by 
God^  or  by  his  angels,  even  by  evil  angels 
(messengers  of  evil)  sent  by  him.  Vide  s.  58. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  idea 
of  demoniacal  possessions  entertained  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Jews.  There  is  one  passage, 
however,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14 — ^23,  where  an  evil 
spirit  is  said  to  come  upon  Saul,  which  has 
sometimes  been  appealed  to  on  this  subject. 
But  the  evil  spirit  here  mentioned  was  not  one 
whose  moral  character  was  evil ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  the  case  of  Saul  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  cases  of  bodily  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  evil  spirit  here  mention- 
ed is  an  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah,  in  opposition 
to  the  good  spirit  which  came  from  Jehovah 
upon  David,  ver.  13,  and  preFiously  upon  Saul 
himself,  1  Sam.  x.  10.  This  good  spirit  in- 
spired him  with  a  high  and  kingly  disposition, 
and  with  resolution  for  great  and  good  deeds; 
but  the  other  spirit  was  to  him  the  messenger 
of  evil,  and  harassed  him  with  anxiety  and  me- 
lancholy, which  ended  in  total  madness.  Nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  bodily  possessions  in 
the  Grecian  apocryphal  books  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  coming  of  Christ;  in  short,  no 
trace  of  this  opinion  can  be  found  among  the 
Jews  before  the  Christian  era. 

(6)  But  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
altogether  remarkable  in  this  respect.  There 
were  then  in  Judsa  and  Galilee  many  sick  per- 
sons, whose  diseases  were  considered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Jews  (the  Sadducees,  perhaps, 
only  excepted)  as  the  effects  of  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is 
not  found  to  be  the  case  at  all  in  the  age  pre- 
ceding that  of  Christ,  nor,  at  least  in  the  same 
degree,  in  those  which  followed  it.  We  see 
from  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus,  and  afler 
him  the  apostles,  healed  many  of  these  diseases ; 
nor  do  we  anywhere  find  that  Jesus  assigned 
other  causes  for  these  diseases  than  those  to 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  owing  by  the 
contemporary  Jews;  nor  that  on  this  subject 
more  than  on  others  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
undertook  to  go  farther  than  their  Master.  We 
see  also,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
Pharisees  interested  themselves  in  this  subject, 
and  at  least  attempted  the  cure  of  some  of  these 
diseases.  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  37.  The  truth  of 
these  facts^viz.,  that  there  were  at  that  time 
sick  persons  of  this  description  in  Palestine  and 
its  vicinity — that  they  were  there  almost  univer- 
sally regrarded  as  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  and 
that  many,  especially  from  among  the  Pharisees, 
appeared  as  exorcists,  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  Ant  viii.  2.  A  few  only  of 
the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  more  liberal  and 
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enlightened  than  the  rest,  either  wholly  rejected 
the  belief  of  possessions,  and  indeed  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  spirits,  (as  was  done  by  the  Sad- 
dacees  in  Palestine,)  or  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  later  Greeks,  according  to  which  demons 
were  regarded,  not  as  evil  angels,  but  as  a  sort 
of  intermediate  spirits— the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased, &c.,  as  was  done  by  some  of  the  more 
learned  Jews,  who  wished  to  conform  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  age.  Of  this  class  was  Jose- 
phus,  who  says,  Bel.  Jud.  vii.  6,  ra  xaXovfuva 

(c)  The  Jews  of  later  times,  after  the  second 
century,  believed  very  generally,  not  only  that 
there  had  been  possessions  formerly,  but  that 
instances  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  occurred 
even  in  their  own  day.  The  latter  opinion  was, 
however,  denied  by  Maimonides  and  some  other 
Rabbins ;  while  others,  with  the  Sadducees,  re- 
jected the  whole  doctrine  of  evil  spirits,  and 
declared  themselves  decidedly  for  adaetnanism. 
Vide  Wetstein,  ubi  supra. 

3.  Among  Christians  since  the  second  century. 

(a)  The  early  Christian  teachers  since  the 
second  century  are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  so  called  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament 
were  truly  possessed  by  the  devil,  because 
Christ'  expressly  declared  them  to  be  so.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Origen  himself.  They 
moreover  believed  that  there  might  be,  and  ac- 
tually were,  demoniacs  in  their  own  day ;  al- 
though we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vince us  that  those  whom  they  regarded  as  pos- 
sessed were  so  in  truth.  But  as  this  was 
believed  by  the  Christians  of  that  day,  ejcorcists 
soon  appeared  among  them,  who  adjured  the 
demons  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  depart,  and  who 
were  afterwards  in  many  places  established  as 
regular  ofHcers  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  clergy.  Among  these  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
there  were  many  New  Platonists,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  belief  that 
possessions  continued  beyond  the  first  ages  of 
the  church,  and  who,  in  full  accordance  with 
the  philosophic  theory  which  they  had  adopt- 
ed, understood  by  the  demons  supposed  to 
occupy  the  body,  not  evil  spirits,  but  4vx(u 
cLTto^vovtutv — the  opinion  of  Josephus,  as 
stated  above.  No.  i.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
expressed  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  Apoll.  ii. 
This  latter  opinion,  however,  was  not  univer- 
sal, and  gradually  disappeared,  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  ceased ; 
though  a  belief  in  the  continuance  of  real  pos- 
sessions still  prevailed  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  church,  and  in  the  latter  was  retained 
even  by  the  schoolmen.  At  no  time,  however, 
was  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  have  power  to 
possess  the  bodies  of  men,  even  since  the  age 


of  Christ,  more  prevalent  in  the  Western  cbm 
than  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  mid 
of  the  seTenteenth  century.  Hence  we  find  t 
this  belief  was  received  even  by  Lnther  i 
Btelancthon,  and  other  theologians  of  both 
protestant  churches,  and  was  transmitted 
their  disciples  to  those  who  came  -after  them 
(6)  But  about  the  middle  of  the  seventee 
century  some  doubts  arose  with  regard  to  dei 
niacal  possessions,  and  in  general  with  resf 
to  the  whole  notion  that  the  power  of  evil  i 
rits,  especially  over  the  material  world,  i 
continued.  These  donbts  were  engenderec 
first  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of 
Cartesian  philosophy.  The  first  public  att 
was  made  upon  this  doctrine  in  England,  ab 
the  year  1G76,  and  was  shortly  followed  up 
France.  But  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  oft 
doctrine  was  made  by  Balthasar  Becker,  a  C 
tesian  philosopher,  and  a  preacher  at  Amsi 
dam,  who  in  1G90  published  at  Leuwardei 
quarto  volume,  entitled,  T%e  Enchanted  IVm 
afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Schwa| 
and  published  at  Leipsic,  178l<-83,  with  a  f 
face  and  notes  by  Scmler.  This  work  attrac 
great  notice,  and  the  author  of  it  was  sever 
persecuted.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence 
evil  spirits,  but  only  their  influence  apon  m 
and,  of  course,  all  demoniacal  possessions,  v 
those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  1 
opinions  met  witli  great  approbation  at  the 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Engli 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  were  adopted  and 
vocated  by  Wetstein,  Le  Clerc,  and  many  ot 
Arminian  theologians;  but  in  Germany  ; 
Holland  these  opinions  were  uniformly  reji 
ed  by  the  protestant  theologians  during 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  nor 
even  Thomasius  ao^ree  with  Becker  on  this  a 
jecU  Semler  was  the  first  among  the  ] 
testant  theologians  of  Germany  who  adop 
with  some  modifications,  the  opinions  of  Becl 
and  supposed  that  the  demoniacs  of  tlie  ^ 
Testament  were  people  afilicted  with  comi 
and  natural  diseases.  He  first  published  an 
say,  De  daemoniacis  quorum  in  Nov.  Test 
mentio;  Halle,  1760;  and  afterwards  his  Isi 
work,  Untersuchung  dcr  damonischen  Lei 
Halle,  1762 ;  which  were  followed  by  still  oi 
writings  on  the  same  subject.  This  opinio 
first  excited  great  attention,  and  had  to  enec 
ter  strong  opposition,  but  it  gradually  gii 
ground,  until  it  has  now  become  almost 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  learned  theologi 
of  the  protestant  church.  Some,  however,  e 
of  modern  times,  have  declared  their  opinion  f 
the  question  is  not  altogether  settled,  and  1 
there  remains  something  to  be  said  upon 
other  side.  In  the  English  church  the  opio 
of  Semler  has  found  many  advocates,  aiD< 
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[ago  Fanner,  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
ice,  is  distingoished.  In  the  Romish 
the  old  doctrine  that  the  so  called  de- 
of  the  New  Testament  were  really 
*  derils,  and  that  these  possessions  wi 
ned  to  that  |>articular  age,  remained  the 
and  professed  belief  during  the  greatest 
le  eighteenth  century.  Bat  during  the 
years,  many  of  the  theologians,  even 
hurch,  have  come  oyer  to  the  opinions 
g  among  protestants.  The  interest  on 
ect  was  reyiyed  in  the  protestant  and 
churches  in  Germany  by  the  practices 
lebrated  conjurers,  Schropfer  and  Gess- 
)  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
th  century.  As  the  difference  of  opi- 
B  very  great,  (some  protestant  theolo- 
.  g.,  Crusius  and  Layater,  maintaining 
that  there  might  possibly  be  posses- 
d  conjurations  at  the  present  day,  but 
h  were  sometimes  actually  known,) 
irks  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
.  The  result  of  this  discussion  in  the 
f  the  more  unprejudiced  and  moderate 
t  although  God,  for  particular  reasons, 
he  sake  of  certain  ends,  might  formerly 
tnitted  demoniacal  possessions,  there  is 
that  there  are  any  such  at  the  present 
d  there  are  no  infallible  signs  by  which 
eged  possessions  can  be  certainly  distin- 
at  the  present  day  from  diseases  merely 

'.marka  on  the  Posscsnans  recorded  in  the 
New  Testameni, 

e  common  opinion  at  the  present  time 
.11  these  disorders  are  to  be  explained  by 
latural  causes ;  and  that  when  Jesus  and 
ties  attributed  them  to  the  influence  of 
its,  they  spoke  in  accommodation  to  the 
ig  error  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
,  it  is  said,  from  their  want  of  patholo- 
ence,  referred  many  diseases  which  were 
atural  to  demoniacal  influence ;  and  this 

case  with  regard  to  the  diseases  men- 
I  the  New  Testament.     Christ  and  his 

did  not  appear  in  the  character  of  theo- 
^sicians,  and  were  not  required  by  their 
to  give  instruction  concerning  the  true 
f  human  diseases.  Such  is  the  reason- 
n  employed  at  the  present  day ;  and  in 
r  do  some  attempt  to  escape  from  difli- 
and  to  free  Christ  from  the  charge  of 
ling  the  superstitious  opinions  of  his 
men ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they 
volve  themselves  in  greater  difliculties 
ij  attempt  to  escape.  The  question  re- 
Z  the  reality  of  the  possessions  recorded 
^ew  Testament  is  at  least  open  to  dis- 
,  and  cannot  be  decided  in  that  authori- 


tative and  peremptory  tone  which  has  of  late 
sometimes  been  assumed.  That  demoniacm* 
possessions  are  impauible  cannot  be  proved ;  not 
can  it  be  shewn  from  the  fact  of  there  being  none 
at  the  present  time  that  there  tiever  were  any.  A 
disease— e.  g.,  epilepsy — which  may  be  owing 
at  one  time  to  a  natural  cause,  may  at  another 
be  produced  by  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit;  nor 
can  the  opposite  of  this  be  proved.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Divine  Providence  may  have  suf- 
fered in  a  former  period,  for  the  attainment  of 
particular  ends,  what  it  no  longer  permits  now 
that  those  ends  are  obtained.    Vide  No.  3. 

2.  There  are,  indeed,  difficulties  attending  the 
doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions,  and  many 
things  about  it  are  dark  and  inexplicable ;  but, 
great  as  these  difljculties  may  be,  those  which 
follow  from  rejecting  this  doctrine  are  still 
greater.  They  who  deny  the  reality  of  demoni- 
acal possessions  will  find  it  difficult  either  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  teaeher^ 
especially  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  the  highest 
ambassador  from  God  to  man,  (which  he  always 
affirmed  himself  to  be,)  or  even  to  vindicate  his 
moral  character.  This  subject  is  commonly 
treated  at  the  present  day  in  altogether  too  par- 
tial a  manner;  and  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  theologian,  arising  especially  from  the 
wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  boldly  to  re- 
sist all  such  partial  views  in  matters  of  religion, 
not  concerned  as  to  the  judgment  which  may  be 
formed  of  him  by  the  multitude,  if  he  can  but 
succeed  in  graining  the  minds  of  the  more  candid 
and  enlightened,  which  he  may  depend  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  found  on  the  side  of  truth. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  two  things  are  per- 
fectly undeniable — viz.,  (a)  that  Jesus  himself 
spoke  of  these  diseases  as  effects  produced  by 
evil  spirits,  and  never  gave  the  remotest  occasion 
to  suppose  that  he  believed  they  were  anything 
else,  not  even  in  his  more  confidential  discourses 
with  his  disciples,  nor  in  those  cases  in  which 
he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  contradict 
the  prevailing  opinion,  if  it  had  been  different 
from  his  own,  Matthew,  viii.  28 — 32 ;  xvii.  19«- 
21 ;  Luke,  x.  17—21 ;  Matt.  xii.  28,  29. 

This  being  the  case  with  Christ,  it  will  not 
be  thought  strange,  (6)  that  his  apostles  and 
other  disciples  should  always  have  been  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  that  the  evangelists  did  regard 
these  sick  persons  as  true  demoniacs  is  obvious 
at  first  sight.  Cf.  Matt.  viii.  28,  seq.  If  Christ 
and  the  apostles  had  regarded  this  opinion  as 
erroneous  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  de- 
clare it  so,  even  if  their  doing  this  had  been  at- 
tended with  danger  from  the  Jews ;  for  where 
truth  was  concerned,  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  regard  to  consequences.  They 
could  not,  however,  have  had  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend serious  disadvantages  from  denying  the 
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mlitj  of  daoMMiiaeal  potaestioiis ;  for  this  was 
dona  by  tlw  entire  sect  of  the  Sadduoeee,  among 
whom  most  of  the  mien  and  great  men  in  Pa- 
lestine were  found,  and  who,  althoof^  thej 
went  so  far  aa  to  deny  eren  the  existence  of  good 
and  eyil  spirits,  were  left  to  the  nndistorbed  en- 
joyment of  their  belief.  That  accommodating 
poUoy  which  some  have  aaeribed  to  Christ  and 
the  apoatles  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
principlea  of  that  pore  morality  which  they 
tbems^Tcs  taught,  and  according  to  which,  in 
other  casee  aimilar  to  those  now  under  consider- 
ation, they  themaelTcs  unhesitatingly  and  inT^ 
riably  acted. 

The  whole  dispute  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  pobts—rix.,  (o)  Thoee  who  consider 
Christ  as  merely  a  human  teacher,  and  yet  one 
who  acted  on  the  highest  moral  principles,  must 
allow  that  he  at  least  sincerely  belioTed  what  he 
so  often  asserted ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  his 
moral  character  be  mdicated.  Such  persons 
might  still  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  whether  this  doctrine  u  true, 
since  they  might  suppose  that  he,  like  other 
human  teachers,  might  err  from  the  imperfection 
of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
leading  others  astray,  or  of  confirming  them  in 
their  errors,  (b)  But  thoee  who  regard  Chriiit 
as  an  itfalUbk  divine  teacher,  in  the  full  and 
proper  aense  of  the  word,  and  as  he  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  New  Testament,  must  assent  to  his 
decision  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  and 
they  roust  have  the  courage  to  profess  this, 
however  many  difficulties  they  may  find  in  the 
way,  and  although  philosophers  and  illoroinati 
should  array  themselves  in  opposition,  and 
scofiers  should  treat  them  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  (e)  In  order  to  avoid  the  pressure 
under  which  they  feel  themselves  placed  by  the 
above-mentioned  alternative,  many  will  aay, 
that  while  they  would  not  deny  that  Jesus  was 
an  upright  man,  and  a  teacher  worthy  of  esteem, 
they  cannot  yet  receive  him  as  a  divine  teacher, 
in  such  a  sense  aa  to  require  them  to  believe  a 
doctrine  like  this  on  his  mere  authority.  But  if 
they  will  be  consistent,  they  will  bring  them- 
selves in  this  way  into  great  straits.  For  Jesus 
declared  himself,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  to  be  an  infaUibk  divine 
teacher f  whose  words  were  true,  and  must  be 
believed  on  his  mere  authority.  Now  if  Christ 
was  not  such  a  teacher  as  he  declared  himself 
to  be,  the  following  dilemma  arises;  either 
Christ  did  not  think  himself  such,  although  he 
expressly  affirmed  it,  and  then  he  forfeited  his 
character  for  integrity;  or  he  only  imagined 
himself  to  be  such,  and  then,  though  a  good 
man,  he  must  have  been  a  weak  and  deluded 
enthusiast,  and  thus  he  forfeited  the  character 
which  the  New  Testament  gave  him,  and  which 


he  claimed  for  himself,  of  a  auie  and  v 
teacher,  upon  whoae  guidance  and  in 
men  might  safely  rely.  Everything,  t 
^•pends  upon  the  beBfqftke  distne  mi 
^kvritjf  if  ChrtMt  $  and  from  thia  pou 
ibie^  which  many  would  be  glad  to  e' 
discussion  must  proceed. 

3.  The  following  are  the  views  and  p 
respecting  demoniacal  possessions,  ant 
sign  with  which  they  were  permitted,  n 
found,  without  intermixture  of  philosc 
cient  or  modern,  in  the  New  Testam 
which  therefore  should  be  laid  before  hi 
by  the  religious  teacher,  as  far  as  they  i 
ble  of  being  understood,  (a)  Satan  s 
evil  spirits  feel  %  hatred  to  men,  which 
fested  in  various  ways.  Vide  loc  ciu 
(6)  It  was  important  that  thia  hoetilit 
be  rendered  very  clear  and.  obvious  to  i 
especially  at  the  time  of  Christ,  when  a 
commenced,  which  needed  to  be  stroi 
tinguished,  at  its  very  introduction,  fro 
other.  For  this  reason,  power  was  gi 
evil  spirits  to  possess  the  bodies  of  m 
affect  them  with  dreadful  diseasee— ^ 
which  they  had  not  possessed  before 
which  they  have  since  been  deprivec 
Matt.  xii.  38;  Luke,  xiii.  16,  coll.  v.  li 
17 — 30;  John,  xvi.  11 ;  Acts,  x.  38,  s 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  power  was  gi 
Jesus  and  his  apostlee  to  shew,  in  a 
equally  clear  and  striking,  by  the  cut 
diseases  which  demons  inflicted,  that  tl 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  destroy  tl 
of  evil  spirits,  to  render  their  hostility  to 
harmless,  and  to  free  all  those  who  w 
be  freed  from  the  evils  ascribed  to  dei 
agency.  Cf.  loc.  supra  cit.  and  John, 
1  John,  iii.  8,  and  those  cited  s.  64. 
mission  of  these  possessions,  therefore, 
an  important  moral  end,  which  could  i 
well  secured  in  any  other  way,  at  thai 
lar  age  of  the  world.  (cQ  In  no  other  w 
the  great  object  for  which  Christ  came 
world,  and  to  which  he  so  often  all 
sO  strongly  represented,  or  so  deeply  in 
as  by  these  facts  falling  under  the  coj 
of  the  senses.  The  mere  teaching  of 
gion,  unaccompanied  by  any  such  fact 
have  produced  on  hearers  like  his  a  fe 
preasion,  compared  with  that  made  I 
wonderful  works  which  proved  both  thi 
and  his  doctrine  to  be  divine.  Facte 
always  a  greater  effect  upon  men  than 
instruction ;  and  hence  God  so  freqoe 
ploys  them,  as  we  see  both  from  the  B 
from  experience,  in  the  instruction  ^ 
gives  to  men,  at  least  makes  use  of  thei 
der  the  instruction  he  has  otherwise  : 
more  impressive  and  certain* 
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SECTION  LXVI. 

OF  MAGIC  ASD  BPECT'BU. 

I.  OfMigie. 

1.  \\k  shall  here  present  some  historical  ob- 
terrations  on  the  subject  of  magic,  and  then 
wme  conclusions  drawn  from  them ;  for  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  magic 
than  that  it  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  history. 
The  exi9ienee  of  spiritual  agents,  either  friendly 
or  hostile  to  our  race,  is  here  presupposed ;  and 
magic  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  their  influ- 
caeeyand  secret  and  invisible  power.  Wherever 
this  secret,  invisible  power  of  superior  spirits 
is  granted  to  men,  there  is  a  foundation  for 
magic,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  spirits 
by  whom  it  is  granted,  whether  they  are  gods, 
«  angels,  or  demons,  or  of  some  other  denomi- 
ntion.  The  many  erroneous  conceptions  of 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  men  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  these  spirits,  and  the  custom 
of  ascribing  to  their  agency  everything  which 
csBDOt  be  easily  explained  on  natural  princi- 
ples^—these,  with  />ther  things,  furnish  a  suf- 
fieisnl  ground  for  the  propensity  to  magic  which 
ii  Men  among  so  many  persons,  and  in  so  many 
Bttions.  This  superstition  has  indeed  appeared 
ia  different  forms  among  different  people ;  but 
m  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  general  ideas, 
Iksf  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
iD  their  diversities,  and  agree  in  the  means 
which  they  prescribe  to  propitiate  or  appease 
these  superior  spirits,  or  to  avert  the  threatened 
Mil.  Magie^  in  its  largest  sense,  is  the  art  of 
performing  something  which  surpasses  the  na- 
tml  powers  of  men,  by  the  aid  of  superior  spi- 
BIs.  And  the  less  general  cultivation  one  has, 
As  less  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  powers 
ef  natore  and  their  effects,  the  more  inclined 
vUl  he  be  to  magic,  and  to  all  kinds  of  supcr- 
idtion  which  relate  to  the  natural  world.  The 
^lestion  has  sometimes  been  asked,  In  what  na- 
tion was  magic  first  practised  1  and,  Who  was 
M  first  inventor  or  teacher  1  And  in  answer  to 
leae  questions,  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians 
kve  been  mentioned.  Sine  duhio^  says  Pliny 
(m.  1),  orta  in  Perside  h  Zoroasirt^  ut  inter 
mdoreM  eonttat.  But  this  inquiry  is  useless, 
lince  magic  is  practised  by  all  savage  nations, 
lad  they  would  be  led  to  it  naturally  by  the  su- 
perstitious ideas  above  mentioned,  and  need  not 
W  supposed  therefore  to  have  derived  it  from 
other  sources.  Vide  Tiedemann,  De  Magia; 
Marburg,  1787. 

When  rude  and  uncultivated  man  wishes  in 
my  way  to  better  his  condition,  or  to  accomplish 
what  appears  to  him  difficult  or  impossible,  he 
lesorts  to  magic,  or  the  aid  of  spirits,  (a)  Those 
who  wished  to  be  rich,  or  prosperous,  to  live 
comfortablyt  to  regain  their  own  health,  or  to 


procure  health  for  others,  were  accustomed  to 
resort  to  supernatural  assistance,  to  magic  medi- 
cines, cures  effected  by  incantation,  alchymy, 
philtres,  &c.  The  more  mysterious,  dark,  and 
enigmatical  the  means  prescribed  by  this  art,  the 
more  welcome  were  they,  and  the  more  effica- 
cious were  they  believed  to  be.  Even  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  natural  virtues  of  herbs, 
medicines,  &c.,  were  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
influence  of  spirits;  hence  Pliny  says  (xxx.  1), 
Natam  primum  (magiam)  e  medicina  nemo  di*» 
hitaU  oc  specie  ioiulari  irrepsiMse  vtlut  altiurcm 
sanetiortmque  medieinam.  (jb)  Those  who 
wished  secretly  to  injure  others,  or  to  be  re- 
venged upon  them,  were  wont  to  employ  vari- 
ous herbs,  roots,  or  formulas  of  speech,  for  the 
purpose  of  bewitching  or  enchanting  the  objects 
of  their  dislike ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  resorted 
to  amulets,  charms,  &c.,  when  they  wished  to 
repel  the  injury  to  themselves  from  like  prac- 
tices in  others.  Keal  injury  has  been  dune  in 
magical  practices  by  the  use  of  actual  poisons, 
though  the  operation  even  of  these  is  ascribed 
by  many  to  spirits.  Hence,  vencfieium  (^opjuo- 
xei'a)  signifies  botli  the  mingling  of  poison  and 
iorcery.  So  Pliny  (xxx.  2),  Habet  (magia) 
qutudam  reritaiia  umbras  f  sed  in  his  vtneficise 
artes  polieni,  non  magiex,  (ji)  Those  who 
wished  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  things  un- 
known to  them,  (e.  g.,  who  their  enemies  were, 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  success,  who  had 
stolen  their  property,  &c.,)  or  who  wished  to 
learn  their  future  destiny,  supposed  that  by  con- 
sulting spirits  they  could  best  obtain  the  desired 
information.  Pliny,  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
says,  «*Nullo  (homiue)  non  avido  futura  de  se 
sciendi,  atque  de  ccelo  verissime  peti  credente.*' 
Hence  divination,  dreams,  and  apparitions,  have 
always  been  among  the  instruments  of  which 
the  magician  has  availed  himself. 

Among  men  entertaining  the  superstitious 
opinions  here  described,  the  supposed  confidant 
of  superior  spirits  would  naturally  command  re- 
spect and  influence.  These  magicians  (for  so 
those  were  called  who  were  supposed  to  posses;^ 
familiar  spirits)  were  sometimes  impostors, 
sometimes  themselves  deluded,  sometimes  both 
at  once.  The  various  practices  to  which  they 
resorted  in  ancient  and  modern  times  may  be 
easily  explained  from  what  has  already  been 
said.  The  most  common  are  the  following^ 
Yiz,,  fascination  by  evil  glances^  by  worda^  pray 
er<,  incantations,  (earmina,  formulas  which 
were  sung,)  Eccl.  x.  1 1 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  5, 6 ;  Hom. 
Odys.  de  Circe;  Virgil,  Ed.  viii.  60,  seq. ; 
iEn.  iv.  487,  seq.  JVeeromancy,  the  art  of  ob- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  future  by  conjuring 
up  the  dead ;  Homer,  Odys.  xi., — a  very  com- 
mon practice  in  the  Elast,  and  among  the  He- 
brews, who  were  addicted  to  idolatry.  A  male 
practitioner  of  thit  «ltI  unoi^^  t2to^^\««%  "w^a^ 
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called  31H,  and  a  female,  (for  it  was  practised  by 
females,)  siirnSjra,  a  woman  who  has  a  spirit  <f 
necromancy ;  in  the  plural,  niant,  8ureeres9e».  Lev. 
XX.  37;  Is.  xxix.  4.  Of  this  class  was  the 
witch  of  Endor,  whom  Saul  consulted,  1  Sa- 
muel, xxviii.  Cf.  Is.  yiii.  19.  Enchantment  hy 
magic  herbs^  ointmentt,  medicines^  and  different 
meant  of  exciting  the  feelings  and  pamons. 

But  the  belief  in  the  connexion  between 
wicked  men  and  evil  spirits  or  malignant  dei- 
ties, and  the  injury  to  others  which  wizards  of 
this  description  could  do  with  the  assistance 
afforded  them,  has  been  more  frightful  in  its 
consequences  than  any  other.  The  magical 
practices  of  such  men  were  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians the  black  art,  in  distinction  from  what  was 
done  by  those  who  had  connexion  with  good 
spirits,  which  was  called  by  them  white  magic, 
(magia  alba.)  This  form  of  magic  existed  also 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  addicted  to 
idolatry ;  for  the  Canaanites,  and  other  heathen 
nations  with  whom  they  were  connected,  be- 
lieved in  black  deities,  atri  dii^-'U  e.,  harmful 
gods,  the  authors  of  mischief,  not  morally  wicked, 
like  the  devils  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity. 

So  we  find  icb,  (from  the  Arab.  '  «— ^,  ckseu- 
ravit,  eclipsi  affecit  Deus  solem,  and  synonymous 

with  '  Pr-^,  caliginavit  oculos,)  magic,  black 
artf  and  i^itdo,  a  magician,  practitioner  rf  the 
black  art,  ?^ah.  iii.  4 ;  Deut  xviii.  10.  Great 
mischief  has  been  done  by  the  professors  of  the 
black  art,  who,  under  pretence  of  magical  prac- 
tices, have  not  unfrequently  committed  murder, 
or  administered  poison.  Hence  in  many  of  the 
ancient  languages,  the  practice  (f  magic  and  the 
mingling  tf  poison  were  denoted  by  the  same 
word ;  in  Greek,  by  4>ap/Aaxfta,  in  Latin,  by  ve- 
nefictum,  venefica ;  hence,  too,  the  operations  of 
poison  and  of  magic  are  confounded  by  savage 
people — e.  g.,  by  the  African  negroes.  Vide 
Oldendorp's  History  of  the  Mission  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean Islands,  where  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  belief  in  magic  among  barbarous  men  are 
described.  The  practice  of  black  magic  was 
therefore  forbidden  by  many  of  the  ancient  legis- 
lators, and  especially  by  Moses,  F]x.  xxii.,  Lev. 
XX.,  Deut.  xviii.  The  latter  forbade  the  practice 
of  it  by  the  Jews,  partly  from  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  idolatry,  and  partly  from  the  injury 
done  by  magicians,  as  real  murderers  and  poi- 
soners. Magic,  however,  remained  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews.  Before  the  exile,  they  sup- 
posed the  supernatural  power  of  mag^icians  was 
derived  from  the  heathen  idols;  but  after  the 
exile,  when  they  wholly  renounced  idolatry, 
they  supposed  that  black  magic  was  performed 
by  the  aid  of  evil  angels.  No  traces  of  this  opi- 
nion, however,  are  to  be  met  with  shortly  after 
the  exile;  but  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Chiisl 


believed  both  in  the  connexion  of  men  with  gv 
spirits  and  in  their  fellowship  and  alliance  m 
devils ;  and  of  this  the  Pharisees  accused  ei 
Jesus,  Matt  xii.  24. 

8.  The  source  of  modem  scientific  ma 
which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  even  amc 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Burope,  m 
be  sought  in  the  principles  of  the  New  Plato 
philosophy,  which  first  flourished  in  Eyg 
The  enthusiastic  adherents  of  this  philosop 
during  the  second  and  third  centnries  brouj 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  sup 
stitious  opinions  which  prevailed  among  th 
into  a  scientific  form,  and  gave  them  a  lean 
aspect.  Vide  Meiner,  Betrachtungen  uber  > 
neuplatonische  Philosophic ;  Leipzig,  1783,8' 
Eberhard,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  wissi 
schaftlichen  Magie,  in  Num.  7  of  his  «« Nev 
vermischten  Schriften;**  Halle,  1788.  Th 
gave  out  their  own  notions  as  purely  Platon 
and  in  order  to  secure  them  a  more  favoural 
reception,  invested  them  with  the  Platonic  idi 
respecting  demons,  purification  of  souls,  nni 
with  the  Deity,  &c.  They  divided  magie  u 
two  parts  :— (a)  0fovf>yta,  ^sovpytxrj  tixvtj,  » 
gia  alba — 1.  e.,  the  art  of  gaining  over  good  d 
ties  or  good  demons,  and  of  procuring  their  ] 
sistance  and  cooperation  by  means  of  appoint 
ceremonies,  fasts,  sacrifices,  &c.  This  art  n 
also  called  l^cayuyia,  (^toiyupia?)  the  art  of  c 
listing  the  gods  on  one's  side;  ^forttia^  x.  r. 
(6)  ^or^tBia  (from  yo);^,  incantator,  pracsiigiaioi 
prscatigta^,  magia  atra^  witchcraft,  the  art  of  i 
curing  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits.  Thisdi 
sion  was  made  by  Jamblicus,  Proclus,  Porphyi 
and  other  New  Platonists. 

When  now  the  principles  of  the  New  Platoi 
philosophy  became  prevalent  among  Christi 
people,  theurgy  and  witchcraft  were  adopt 
among  other  doctrines,  though  in  a  form  son 
what  modified,  and  intermingled  with  Jewi 
and  Christian  ideas.  Vide  Lactantius,  Insti 
Div.  ii.  14,  16.  The  spread  of  these  opinio 
was  also  promoted  by  the  enthusiastical  wi 
ings  which  were  published  in  the  fifth  cento 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Dionysius  Areof 
gita.  It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  t 
ecclesiastical  fathers  that  oracles,  auguries,  ai 
the  whole  system  of  heathen  divination,  we 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  devil,  and  were  a  proda 
of  this  their  so  called  yoi^rfia.  Vide  Lacta 
tius,  1. 1.  Van  Dale,  De  Oraculis  vett  ethi 
corum ;  Amsterdamis^,  1700.  Among  the  Jew 
some  adopted  the  opinions  above  describe 
others  adhered  to  their  cabalistic  dreams,  ai 
pretended  to  work  wonders  with  words  ai 
phrases  taken  from  the  Bible,  with  the  nan 
of  God  or  angels,  &c. ;  all  which  ran  into  t^ 
theurgy  just  noticed.  Among  the  Saracei 
also,  theurgy  was  very  much  practised ;  and  < 
^ecially  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  employ 
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themBelveB  rerj  sealonsl j  in  MaTchingr  for  the 
pkik)9opher*a  itane  by  the  practices  of  white  ma- 
gic; and  transmitted  their  results  to  the  Chris- 
liiiiB  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  may  be  Mid 
m  general  of  Jewish  and  Christian  teaebers, 
that  while  they  condemned  heathen  theargy, 
they  did  not  do  this  on  account  of  its  being  a 
saperstitioas  practice,  bat  becaase  of  the  homage 
rendered  by  it  to  strange  gods ;  for  the  gods  and 
demons  of  the  heathen  were  regarded  by  Jews 
and  Christians  as  devils  or  fallen  angels.  But 
while  they  condemned  theurgy  as  involving 
this  homage,  they  retained  the  art  itself,  unal- 
tered except  in  its  name.  During  the  middle 
ages,  magic  was  indeed  in  many  places  ex- 
changed for  astrology,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  physics  of  Aristotle;  still 
magic  was  not  wholly  exterminated,  nor  were 
the  different  kinds  of  it  (^ovpyta  and  yoviuia) 
ever  in  more  repute  in  the  west  than  during  the 
sixteenth  and  a  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
shortly  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  The 
heads  of  theologians,  civilians,  and  common 
people,  were  filled  with  the  notion  that  there 
were  in  reality  alliances  between  wicked  men 
md  wicked  spirits,  and  not  unfrequently,  even 
m  the  protestant  church,  have  persons  been  con- 
demned as  wizards  and  witches.  By  degrees, 
kowever,  the  notions  of  some  of  the  learned, 
tepecially  of  the  Cartesian  school,  became  more 
dear  on  this  subject ;  and  in  England  and  the 
Netherlands  some  ventured  openly  to  avow 
their  own  opinions,  and  publicly  to  express 
their  belief  in  the  unreasonableness  of  the  popu- 
lar superstitions.  Among  these  writere,  Becker 
iras  foremost.  He  was  followed  in  England 
by  Webster  and  others,  and  in  protestant  Ger- 
nany  by  Christ.  Thomasius,  in  his  work 
I* Theses  de  crimine  magise  ;'*  Hals,  1701 ;  and 
m  other  works,  in  which  he  further  developed 
the  principles  expressed  in  his  Theses.  His 
opinions  excited  at  firet  great  opposition,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  so  ashamed  did  the 
princes,  theologians,  and  common  people  of  the 
protestant  chureh  become  of  this  superstition ; 
the  trials  of  the  witches  were  abandoned,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  better  instruction  of 
the  people  and  the  enlightening  of  the  public 
mind.  But,  after  all,  there  is  still  in  protestant 
eoontries  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  magic,  which 
is  likely  yet  to  continue.  How  many  people 
of  all  classes,  even  in  the  midst  of  enlightened 
Germany,  were  deceived  and  led  away  by  the 
eoDJurer  Schropfer,  and  afterwards  by  Cagli- 
oetro !  And  by  how  many  secret  societies  has 
the  belief  in  magic  been  industriously  propa- 
gated among  the  high  and  the  low !  Besides 
the  works  of  Becker,  Thomasius,  Semler, 
Tiedemanni  Meiner,  and  Eberhard,  which  have 
been  already  cited,  cf.  Hauber,  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
gica,  3  torn. ;  Lemgov.  1735—41, 8vo,  where  the 
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hurtfulness  of  these  magical  practices  is  shewn 
from  authority  and  history.  Hennings,  Das 
Grab  des  Aberglaubens,  4  Samml.;  Frankfurt, 
1777,  8vo.     Vide  NoesseIt*8  «*  BQcherkennt- 
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niss. 

Note  1. — ^The  act  of  producing  unusual  and 
striking  effects  by  means  of  the  known  powera 
of  nature,  is  called  magia  naturah's,  because 
these  effects,  however  marvellous  and  magical 
they  may  appear  to  the  ignorant,  are  yet  really 
produced  by  natural  means.  Such,  for  example, 
were  many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt;  Ex.  vii.  Vide  Wiegleb,  Na- 
tQrliche  Magie;  Berlin,  1779,  8vo;  continued 
afterwards  by  Rosenthal. 

Note  2. — ^'Fhe  philosophy  of  many  secret  or- 
dera,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tiroes,  relies 
upon  magic  for  the  attainment  of  its  object.  It 
is  built  on  the  cabalistic  theory,  that  man  in  his 
original  perfection  was  a  very  different  being 
from  man  in  his  present  state;  that  he  possess- 
ed even  more  natural  powera  than  he  now  does; 
in  short,  that  he  was  in  the  image  ofJdam  Kad- 
mon^  the  original  god-man,  the  first  and  purest 
efiluence  of  all  the  divine  powera  and  attributes; 
that  he  was  immortal,  the  friend  of  superior  spi- 
rits, lord  of  the  invisible  world,  and  master  of 
secret  sciences  and  arts.  To  restore  human  nap 
ture  to  this  its  original  perfection  was  the  object 
of  philosophy ;  and  the  mysterious  means  by 
which  this  end  could  be  accomplished,  (the  phi- 
losopher's stone,)  were  supposed  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Adam  by  superior  spirits,  and 
transmitted  by  tradition,  hieroglyphics,  and  va- 
rious secret  writings,  through  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Moses,  Solomon,  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
Zoroaster,  Orpheus,  and  othera  of  the  initiated. 
This  order  was  accessible  to  men  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  among  its  membere  we  find  the  Ara- 
bians Adfar  and  Avienna,  Artesius,  Raymund, 
Lullus,  Nic.  Flamel,  and  Basil.  Valentine. 
This  mystery  was  brought  from  the  East  into 
Europe  by  Christ.  Rosenkreutz,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  was  call- 
ed the  philosopher^ 8  stone,  though  it  comprehend- 
ed more  than  mere  alchymy,  or  the  art  of  enno- 
bling metals,  and  the  secret  of  preserving  life 
a  thousand  yeara.  This  mystery  had  for  its 
higher  object  the  entire  elevation  of  Ynan,  bodily 
and  spiritually;  and  this  object  it  sought  to  ef- 
fect by  means  of  magic,  or  a  mysterious  con- 
nexion with  good  spirits.  In  comparison  with 
this  object,  the  mere  making  of  gold  was  regard- 
ed as  a  very  petty  achievement  by  these  adepts, 
and  was  so  insignificant  in  their  view,  as  many 
of  them  assure  us,  that  rather  than  employ  them- 
selves about  it  they  would  always  remain  poor. 

II.  OfSpednt, 

A  belief  in  spectres  was  formerly,  and  is  stilly 
almost  nniveTBa\,  find  \VAh^  \ieeftxif»«  \x  t^v^Nxa 
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immediately  from  certain  feelings  and  ideas 
which  are  widely  diffused  among  men.  Spec- 
tres are  called  by  the  Greeks,  ctdt^xof  apparitions, 
vitions,  forms  which  can  be  seen,  shadow'shapes ; 
also  ^fjfjiara  (from  ^ouVu)  and  ^vtdofiata 
(from  ^avral^u,)  phantoms,  phantasms.  Vide 
Mark,  vi.  40.  They  are  called  by  the  Latins 
spectra,  (from  the  obsolete  sptcio,  cerno ;)  also 
monsira, 

JVhat  ore  spectres  ?  According  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Hebrews,  Oriental- 
ists, and  indeed  of  most  nations,  they  are  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  returned  a^ain  to  the  earth, 
and  rendered  visible  to  men.  The  nations  now 
mentioned,  and  others  less  cultirated  than  tliese, 
supposed,  indeed,  that  departed  souls  (the  ghosts 
or  manes  of  the  dead)  immediately  afler  death 
wandered  down  to  Hades  (Sikt),  (vide  Homer, 
and  Isaiah,  xiv. ;)  and  that  they  had  definite 
places  appointed  them  there,  secluded  from  the 
upper  world,  to  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
return  in  ordinary  cases.  Vide  2  Sam.  xii.  23 ; 
Job,  vii.  9,  10 ;  Luke,  xvi.  22,  23 ;  Isa.  xxxviii. 
10,  seq.  -  But  as  the  living  sometimes  saw  the 
deceased  in  their  dreams,  and  as  an  excited 
ima<jrination  often  depicted  before  their  waking 
eyes  the  ima^re  of  some  departed  friend,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  themselves  to  see  and  to  hear 
him,  they  naturally  fell  into  the  belief  that  the 
shades  sometimes  ascend  from  Hades,  and  be- 
come visible  to  men,  or  in  some  other  way 
(perhaps  by  knocking)  give  signals  of  their 
presence.  In  conformity  with  these  concep- 
tions, the  rich  man  in  Hades  is  said  in  the  pa- 
rable to  pray  that  one  of  the  dead  mis^ht  be  sent  to 
his  father'' s  hnuxc,  Luke,  xvi.  27,  30.  These 
ghosts  in  Hades  were  represented  as  beings 
possessing  fine,  aerial  bodies,  in  which,  though 
they  were  far  less  gross  and  palpable  than  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  our  earthly  bodies,  they  yet 
sometimes  rendered  themselves  visible  to  men. 
Vide  s.  30,  II.,  s.  150.  Traces  of  this  opinion 
are  found  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
Latins  and  Greeks;  thus  Homer  speaks  of /3po- 
tCtv  elbui\a  xoMovtuiv,  and  says  of  them, 

Cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  39,  ftvevfia  eapxa  xai  o^fia  ovx 
tXf"  Vide  texts  from  various  writers  cited  by 
Wetstein  in  his  Com.  on  Luke,  xxiv.  37.  From 
these  prevailing  conceptions,  the  passages, 
Luke,  xxiv.  37,  and  Mark,  vi.  49,  50,  may  be 
explained,  and  upon  the  existence  of  such  su- 
perstitions the  delusions  of  the  ancient  necro- 
mancers were  founded— e.  g.,  of  the  witch  of 
Endor,  1  Samuel,  xxviii.  7,  seq.  It  was  with 
these  notions  in  his  mind  that  Thomas  took  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  be  the  apparition  of  a 
departed  spirit  in  a  shadowy  body,  (»i5iuXor,) 
and  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  ap- 
peared  to  the  other  disciples  in  the  true  bod^ 


which  he  had  upon  the  earth,  John,  xx.  95. 
John  relates  (chap,  xxi.)  that  Jeaue  ate  with  hb 
disciples  after  his  resarreetion,  in  order,  it  would 
seem,  to  discountenance  the  idea  that  he  appear- 
ed only  with  the  airy  body  of  a  spectre.  The 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  was  adopted  by 
Plato  in  his  Phaedon,  and  was  afterwards  for- 
ther  developed  and  remodelled  to  suit  themselves 
by  the  new  Platonists.  Vide  Scripta  Varii  a^ 
gumenti,  Num.  iii.,  Progr.  super  origine  opini- 
onis  de  immortalitate  animorum ;  Halls,  1790. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers ;  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  was  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  Romanists  in  their  doctrine 
of  purgatory. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  the  minds  of  Jews 
and  Christians  that  the  devil,  and  the  deraom 
in  subjection  to  him,  might  have  some  hand  in 
these  apparitions.  Some  accordingly  maintained 
that  it  was  the  devil  who,  for  varioaa  sinister 
purposes,  occasioned  the  return  and  appearance 
of  departed  spirits ;  while  others  asserted  that 
spectres  were  only  illusions  practised  on  us  by 
Satan,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  never  ap- 
peared, and  that  there  were  no  other  than  detii^ 
ish  spectres.  Of  this  opinion  were  many  of  the 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  protestant 
church,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Romieh. 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  those  who  havs 
attempted  to  explain  ghostly  appearances  from 
physical  causes.  Cardanus  and  Jul.  Ceps.  Ba- 
nini  contended  that  spectres  were  exhalations 
from  the  wasting  corpse,  which,  becoming  con- 
densed during  the  more  damp  and  silent  air  of 
tlie  night,  assumed  at  length  the  external  form  of 
the  deceased.  Of  the  philosophers  who  divided 
man  into  three  parts — body,  soul,  and  sjnrit,  (s. 
51, 1.,)  some  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  ^irit 
only  which  af\er  death  appears  as  a  spectre. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Paracelsus,  in  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
many  theosophists  and  astrologers.  He  called 
this  spectral  spirit  astral,  because  he  supposed 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  two  upper  elements, 
air  and^tf,  and  was  therefore  longer  in  dissolv- 
ing after  death  than  the  material  body,  and 
could  float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  He  was 
followed  in  this  by  Jacob  Boehmen,  and  also 
by  Rob.  Fludd,  and  others  of  the  ancient  Rose- 
crucians. 

But  these  philosophers  would  have  been  bet- 
ter employed  in  inquiring,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  stories  of  ghostly  appearances 
which  they  undertook  to  explain  were  real  and 
well-established  facts.  This  inquiry,  however, 
they  rarely  made,  and  usually  took  for  granted 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  heard  on  this  subject 
But  if  we  examine  impartially  the  various 
ghost-stories  which  are  told,  we  shall  be  brought 
;  Xo  the  conclusion  that  spectres  are  not,  for  the 
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ffloft  party  real  beings,  but  ereataree  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  often  exercites  ao  irreaistible  a 
control  oyer  men,  that  they  think  they  perceive 
with  their  external  aenaea  what  haa  no  exiat- 
ence,  or  ^t  leaat  exiata  in  an  entirely  different 
vay  from  that  in  which  it  appeara  to  them. 
And  in  theee  caaea  fear  and  terror  naually  pre- 
vent all  further  inveatigration.  Beaidea,  there 
are  some  peraona  who  are  miachievoua  and 
thoQghtleaa  enough  to  work  upon  the  fear  and 
credulity  of  othera,  and  who,  merely  for  their 
own  interest  or  amnaement,  will  terrify  them 
with  frightful  appearances.  Again ;  the  auper- 
ititioua  notions  which  are  contracted  by  many 
in  early  life  become  ao  deeply  and  firmly  rooted 
ifi  their  minda,  that  often  they  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated during  their  whole  lives;  and  thia  fur- 
aishes  a  paychological  explanation  of  the  fact, 
tlut  even  those  philoaophera  who  believe  in  no- 
thing of  the  kind  are  often  not  leaa  agitated  than 
others  with  the  superstitions  fear  of  ghosts. 
Still,  however,  no  considerate  and  sober  philo- 
lopher  wonld  allow  himaelf  to  decide  positively 
that  apeotres  are  in  all  cases  unreal ;  for  no  one 
can  presume  to  maintain  that  the  appearance  of 
jiaembodied  apirits  among  the  living  is  wholly 
mpomble^  and  can  never  take  place.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  worka  cited  s.  65,  66,  cf.  Hennings, 
Ton  Ahndungen  und  Visionen ;  Leipzig,  1782, 
8vo;  also  his  work,  '*  Von  Geistern  und  Geister- 
Mhem;**  Leipzig,  1780,  8vo.  Jung,  Geister- 
konde;  Numberg,  1808,  8vo, — an  attempt  to 
faraiah  a  scriptural  answer  to  the  question. 
How  far  we  are  to  believe  in  presentiments, 
Tisions,  dreams,  apparitions,  &c. ;  containing, 
however,  nothing  very  satisfactory,  though 
written  with  the  best  intentions. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

OF  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


SECTION  LXVII. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BV  THE  PROVmENCE  OF  GOD; 
Aim  HISTORICAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THIS 
DOCTRINE. 

I.  Definition  of  Providence, 

Providence,  defined  as  to  its  inherent  nature, 

^  the  power  which  God  exerts  without  interrup' 

t»n  in  and  upon  all  the  works  cf  his  hands.   The 

niation  in  which  all  things  stand  to  God,  and 

tbe  influences  which  he  exerts  upon  them,  are 

ilarays  represented  in  the  Bible  as  depending 

open  the  creation.    As  the  creator  of  all  things, 

C^od  possesses  the  power  and  the  right  to  use 

them  according  to  his  own  pleaaure;  and  to 


cause  them,  and  all  which  is  done  by  them,  to 
promote  his  own  designs.  Hence  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  justly  denominated  by  the 
schoolmen  the  second  creation.  Vide  s.  46. 
But,  defined  aa  to  its  external  effect,  and  as  far 
as  it  ia  viaible  to  the  eyea  of  men,  providence 
may  be  said  to  be  the  government  and  preservth 
tion  of  all  things ;  or  the  constant  care  and  over' 
sight  of  God  for  all  his  works ;  and  this  defini- 
tion, which  is  the  one  that  Moms  gives,  is  the 
most  easy  and  intelligible.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  76, 
s.  1,  2. 

Note  1.—- The  word  providence  (Germ,  corae- 
hung)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  provideniia,  and 
thia  from  the  Greek  ytporoMi,  which,  however, 
ia  not  found  in  any  of  the  canonical  booka, 
though  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Wi»dom,  xiv. 
3 ;  xvii.  2.  The  words  Ttfonxiv  and  providere 
properly  signify  to  foresee,  futura  protrpicercf 
and  ftfyovoia  and  providential  accordingly  signify 
foresight.  But  providere  not  only  signifies  to 
foresee,  but  also  to  exercise  forecast,  prsccavert^ 
and  thus,  in  a  general  sense,  to  watch  over,  to 
care  for,  curare,  procurare.  In  this  sense  it  is 
employed  by  Cicero,  (Nat.  Deor.  ii.  65,)  iVon 
universo  generi  hominum  solum,  sed  -eiiam  sin* 
gulis  a  deis  consuli  et  provioeri  solet.  Corres- 
ponding with  providere  are  the  following  He- 
brew verbs — viz.,  jn%  r»n,  and  the  other  verba 
videndi  et  adspieiendi,  as  c^nn.  Psalm  xxxiii.  13, 
(cf.  i^op^v.  Homer,  Od.  xiii.  214 ;  6p^y,  II.  xxiv. 
291;  and  the  phrase,  Deus  contemplans  maria 
et  terras,  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  i.  20;)  ns?  ip!:, 
Psa.  viii.  5,  (cf.  anonvaonax,  11.  xxiv.  428;) 
seVi,  D^jo,  vtoi.  Num.  vi.  20 ;  )m ;  and  also  the 
following  Greek  verbs — viz.,  ^^ilv,  jutxxcty, 
(1  Pet.  V.  7;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,)  iTtioxiTtttti^ax,  tihi* 
voi,  imyiviAOxHv,  Corresponding  with  provi' 
deniia  are  the  following  Hebrew  substantives — 
viz.,  T|m,  0C8^,  rwp,  nwrc,  niorr,  nin^  ^j^p,  ^t^ ; 
and  the  following  Greek  substantives — ^viz., 
xplfAOta,  6do<,  6ia7joyi6fiol,  x,  f .  X. 

Note  2. — ^The  doctrine  of  divine  providence 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human  life. 
Were  it  not  that  God  maintained  a  constant  and 
watchful  care  over  his  works,  all  piety  would 
immediately  cease.  A  god  who  did  not  concern 
himaelf  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  the  actions  of  men,  would  be  to  us  as  good 
aa  none  at  all.  In  that  case,  should  men  live  in 
a  virtuous  and  pious  manner,  they  would  have  no 
approbation  to  expect  from  him ;  should  they  be 
guilty  of  crimes,  they  would  have  no  punishment 
to  fear;  were  they  persecuted,  they  could  think 
of  God  only  as  the  idle  witness  of  their  wrongs ; 
were  they  in  circumstances  of  suffering  and  sor^ 
row,  they  could  find  no  consolation,  if  God  were 
unmindful  of  them.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  entitled  to  believe,  that  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  adveiaity  Oq4  cvt«^  ^ot  -oi^  «&  ^ 
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father,  and  will  overrale  all  events  for  my  great- 
est good,  I  may  then  be  composed  and  unshaken, 
and  may  rise  above  depression  and  despair. 

n.  History  of  Opinions  retpeding  this  Doctrine. 

1.  Rude  and  uncultivated  nations  have  at  first 
no  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole ;  they  do  not 
once  think  of  its  origin,  of  its  internal  con- 
nexion, or  of  the  government  which  is  exercised 
over  it.  Vide  sec.  45,  Nos.  1,  2.  And  when 
by  degrees  they  have  attained  to  the  thought 
that  everything  which  exists  must  have  a  cause, 
they  unconsciously  adopt  the  notion,  that  chance 
or  necessity  is  the  cause  of  all  thingrs ;  and  with 
this  vague  and  indefinite  notion  remain  for  a 
long  time  satisfied.  Vide  Meiners,  Historia 
doctrinte  de  Deo  vero,  p.  1.  Respecting  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  God  and  the  world ; 
respecting  his  power,  and  the  influence  which 
he  exerts  upon  the  works  of  his  hands,  the  con- 
ceptions of  people  in  the  first  stages  of  improve- 
ment were  of  course  very  confined  and  imper- 
fect. Vide  s.  46,  II.  They  represented  the 
Deity  to  their  minds  as  resembling  themselves 
as  closely  as  possible ;  they  compared  him  to 
earthly  princes  and  rulers,  possessing,  like  them, 
though  in  a  higher  degree,  power  and  influence ; 
they  considered  him  therefore  as  a  being  whose 
protection  was  to  be  sought,  and  whose  anger 
was  to  be  dreaded ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
ascribed  to  him  many  human  weaknesses  and 
imperfections.  Of  many  of  his  attributes  they 
appear  to  have  had  very  elevated  and  worthy 
conceptions;  and  especially  of  his  power,  as  is 
evident  from  the  representation  of  Homer,  Ztv^ 
hvvarav  drtavra*  and  yet  even  of  this  attribute 
their  views  were  in  some  respects  defective. 
For  as  an  earthly  monarch,  though  possessed 
of  the  greatest  power,  and  of  the  best  will,  is 
sometimes  prevented  from  acting  in  the  manner 
which  he  approves  and  desires,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  unforeseen  events,  or  by  the  con- 
trol of  necessity ;  even  so,  they  supposed,  was 
God  himself,  though  possessed  of  a  vastly  supe- 
rior power,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  of  vastly 
greater  extent,  yet  equally  liable  to  be  hindered 
by  contingent  events,  and  equally  subject  to 
that  irresistible  necessity  {^fatxtm^  /xocpa),  by 
which  gods  and  men  were  alike  controlled. 
And  not  only  in  the  respect  above  mentioned 
was  God  supposed  to  resemble  human  rulers, 
but  also  in  matters  of  mere  propriety ;  and  as  it 
was  reputed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
ruler  to  concern  himself  in  all  the  petty  aflairs 
of  his  subjects,  so  it  was  supposed,  a  minute 
inspection  and  particular  care  over  all  his  works 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  God. 
Such  were  the  popular  notions  respecting  the 
deities  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  which  are  expressed  in  Homer, 
Heslod,  Pindar,  and  other  early  Grecian  poets. 


On  the  one  hand,  their  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  his  government  over  the 
world,  were  very  just  and  elevated ;  they  consi- 
dered all  events  as  depending  upon  his  will ; 

II.  XX.  435,  and  represented  him  as  the  witnesi 
and  judge  of  tlie  conduct  of  men ; 

ZtSt  o^etoi  ricat^'  iKtrffatog,  Sort  koI  SXk»9s 

Od.  xiii.  213.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
conceptions  were  mingled  with  others,  whieh 
appear  to  us  extremely  unworthy,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  divine  character. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Chaldesni 
were  distingruished  by  their  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  fate,  which  they  associated  with  their  astnh 
logy ;  hence  the  name/o/um  Chaldaicum,  or  e»> 
trolos^ieumf  though  this  doctrine  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.    Among  the  Greeke, 
the  philosophers  made  the  popular  notioni  re- 
specting the  Deity  the  basis  of  their  philoeo> 
phical  reasonings.     From  the  belief  which  was 
almost  universally  entertained  of  two  original 
and  eternal  principles — God  and  mtUter^  neither 
of  which  was  the  author  of  the  other  (vide  a. 
46,  II.),  their  views  respecting  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  material  world,  and  of  his  power 
over  it,  and  consequently  respecting  his  prm' 
dence,  must  have  been  extremely  defective  and 
erroneous.    The  first  among  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophers who  advocated  the  doctrine  of/o/e,froni 
whose  control  not  even  the  Deity  was  excepted, 
was  Heraclitus.   It  was  afterwards  defended  by 
Parmenides,  Democritus,  and  others;  and  efen 
by  Aristotle,  if  the  testimony  of  Cicero  (De 
Fato,  c.  17)  is  to  be  received,  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  But  as  this  doctrine  involvedinadequate 
conceptions  of  divine  providence,  and  infringfed 
upon  the  freedom  of  God  and  of  other  rational 
beings,  it  was  remodelled  by  Plato,  and  so  ex- 
plained by  him  as  to  be  more  easily  reconciled 
with  other  established  truths;  though  he  does 
not  always  adhere  to  his  own  principles.    The 
stoics  are  known  as  stnci  fatalists,  though  the 
precise  sense  in  which  they  held  this  doctrine 
is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned.     Lip* 
sius  maintained  that  the  fate  of  the.  stoics  was 
nothing  more  than  the  so  called  rational  fate-" 
i.  e.,  the  order  established  by  God,  in  the  exe^ 
cise  of  his  freedom  and  wisdom,  according  to 
which  certain   events   must   necessarily  take 
place.    In    the    stoical   fate,   however,    there 
was  always  involved  a  physical  necessity,  al' 
though  they  represented  it  as  a  predetermina- 
tion which  did  not  exclude  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  which,  while  it  secured  the  certainty  of 
particular  events,  did  not  make  them  necessary* 
This  is  indeed  contradictory;  but  it  did  not  ap^ 
peax  so  to  them.    Vide  Tiedemann,  System  de< 
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■toiscben  Philoeophie,  th.  ii. «.  1S9 — 143 ;  Leip- 
sig,  1776,  8yo.  According^  to  the  doctrine  of 
Epicorat,  the  Deity  was  wholly  removed  from 
the  world.  In  his  system,  as  it  is  represented 
Dy  Diogenes,  Laertias,  and  Seneca,  the  notion 
of  providence  is  absolutely  denied.  He  supposed 
that  the  peace  of  the  blessed  gods  would  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  labours  and  cares  incident  to 
the  government  of  the  world. 

S.  This  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity 
being  found  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations of  the  providence  of  God,  and  be- 
ing also  liable  to  the  greatest  objections  on  philo- 
lophical  grounds,  has  been  justly  abandoned  and 
rejected  by  Christian  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians. But  in  determining  ihemanner  in  which 
God  governs  the  world,  they  have  shewn  a  great 
discrepancy  in  their  opinions,  and  on  account  of 
the  bearing  of  this  question  on  that  concerning 
the  origin  and  causes  of  sin,  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  great  controversy.  They  may  be 
nnked,  according  to  the  systems  which  they 
have  adopted,  in  three  classes,  each  of  which 
has  its  representatives  even  among  the  ancient 
schoolmen. 

(a)  The  OeeationalUts^  who  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  oeeanonal  eausei  (systems  causarum  oc- 
easionalium),  occasionalism.  They  maintained 
that  God  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  actions 
of  his  creatures,  and  that  they  only  furnish  him 
an  occasion  for  what  he  does,  and  accordingly 
are  only  passive  instruments  by  which  he  abso- 
lutely and  irresistibly  accomplishes  his  own 
designs.  According  to  this  system,  what  are 
elsewhere  called  second  causes  are  only  oceasiones 
agendi.  They  are  also  called  Prxdeierminantes, 
because  they  supposed  a  prsedeterminatio,  or 
ftntmoiio  physiea.  Of  this  class  were  many  of 
the  schoolmen,  particularly  the  Thomists  and 
Dominicans,  among  whom  Gabriel  Biel  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  advocate  of  this  theory, 
in  the  fifteentlf  century.  The  same  notion  re- 
specting the  manner  of  God's  agency  in  the 
world  was  adopted  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  many  of  the  disciples  of  Des  Cartes ;  and 
indeed  his  principles  necessarily  involved  it. 
Among  theologians,  the  disciples  of  Cocceius, 
tnd  some  Arminians,  were  the  advocates  of  this 
system.  Its  most  zealous  and  acute  defenders, 
however,  were  Malebranche  and  Bayle,  though 
lbs  latter  dissented  in  many  particulara  from  the 
foraier.  The  names  of  Twiss,  Maccov,  and 
Torretin,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  class. 
In  the  Romish  church,  the  Dominicans  still  con- 
tinue the  advocates  of  this  theory.  With  regard 
to  this  theory  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  hard  to 
tse  its  consistency  with  the  freedom  of  the 
boman  will;  nor,  indeed,  is  its  inconsistency 
^ied  by  Bayle.  Man  is  thus  subjected  to  ne- 
^Mity ;  his  good  and  bad  actions  are  not  im- 
Fntable  to  him,  but  to  God,  who  acts  through 


him,  as  a  mere  instrument.  But  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, when  applied  to  moral  beings,  or  within 
the  world  of  spirits,  is  extended  beyond  its 
proper  sphere,  which  is  the  material  world. 
This  theory,  therefore,  which  involves  a  neces- 
sity of  acting,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  moral 
beings,  whose  highest  law  of  acting  19  freedom, 
[Respecting  the  system  of  occasional  causes, 
the  student  may  consult  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des 
christlichen  Glaubens,  s.  73,  s.  316, 320.  Bret- 
schneider,  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik,  b.  i.  s.  93,  a. 
610.  Tennemann,  Grand riss  der  Gesch.  der 
Philos.  s.  373,  378— Tr.] 

(b)  Perceiving  that  this  theory  was  untenable, 
and  injurious  in  its  influence  on  morality,  some 
adopted  one  exactly  opposite,  and  maintained 
that  the  creatures  of  God  acted  immediately  in 
and  through  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powere  with  which  they  had  been  once  endowed 
by  the  Creator,  and  independently  of  his  assist 
ance.  They  compared  the  movements  and  al- 
terations which  appear  in  the  creation  to  those 
of  a  machine,  (e.  g.,  of  a  clock,)  which,  being 
once  made  and  wound  up,  goes  for  a  time  of 
itself,  without  the  further  assistance  of  the  artist, 
and  when  he  is  no  longer  present.  This  theory 
is  called  the  system  of  mechanism,  and  was 
proposed  by  Durandus,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  by  other  school  men.  Its  flret  ad  vocate 
was  Scotus,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  modern  mechanical  philosophere,  and 
even  by  Richard  Baxter.  Some  have  made 
use  of  Bonnet's  System  of  development,  in  or- 
der to  confirm  and  complete  this  theory.  But 
this  theory,  as  well  as  the  one  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  is  liable  to  great  objections.  It  ex- 
hibits God  in  a  light  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  perfections.  It  represents  him  as  an 
artist  who  leaves  his  work,  when-  he  has  com- 
pleted it,  or  idly  beholds  its  operations.  Nor 
does  this  theory,  less  than  the  former,  impinge 
upon  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  accountability. 
If  it  is  consistently  carried  through,  it  removes 
many  of  the  most  important  motives  which 
ethics  or  religion  can  furnish ;  for  practical  uses, 
therefore,  it  is  wholly  unflt.  Vide  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen,  th.  i.  s.  1 14.  Also  the  writings 
of  Kant,  which  contain  many  profound  discus- 
sions on  this  subject,  [Cf.  De  la  Mettrie, 
L* Homme  machine,  1748, 4to.  Coleridge,  Aids 
to  Reflection,  p.  243,  Amer.  Edition. — ^Tr.] 

(c)  In  consequence  of  the  difiiculties  and  ob- 
vious errors  attending  the  theories  above  men- 
tioned, many  of  the  schoolmen  were  led  to  adopt 
a  scheme  which  is  intermediate  between  these 
opposite  extremes.  They  maintained  that  God 
has  indeed  endowed  his  creatures  with  active 
powere ;  but  that  still  his  own  concurrent  aid 
(concureus)  is  essential  to  their  exercise ;  since 
without  it  neither  the  thing  itself  which  is  sup- 
posed to  act,  nor  its  po^Qt  o'C  ^c^oTk^^^vX^iat  ^ 
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moment  subsist ;  so  that,  in  all  the  actions  of  bis 
creatures,  there  is  a  joint,  concurrent  agfency  of 
God.  By  this  theory,  most  of  the  difficulties 
attendincr  this  subject  are  obviated;  it  is  also 
found  to  be  the  most  accordant  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Bible,  and  to  commend  itself 
more  than  any  other  to  sound  reason.  It  has 
therefore  been  justly  adopted,  though  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  by  most  of  the  modem  philo- 
sophers and  theolo^ans.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
Article  it  will  be  more  fully  developed.  [Cf. 
Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  9*2,  s.  G05.] 

But  after  all  that  has  been  thouj^ht  and  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject,  it  still  remains  encom- 
passed with  difficulties ;  and  this,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  form  any  distinct 
conceptions  respecting  the  proper,  internal  man- 
ner of  the  divine  agency.  In  order  to  represent 
it  to  our  minds,  we  must  liken  it  to  the  manner 
in  which  men  act;  and  thus  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  symbolical,  and  greatly  deficient.  From 
this  historical  sketch,  however,  and  especially 
from  No.  1,  one  thing  is  clear — viz.,  that  the 
simple  theory  respecting  the  providence  of  God, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  received  as 
true,  owes  its  origin  neither  to  heathen  mytho- 
logy or  philosophy,  but  to  the  Bible,  where  it 
was  exhibited  before  it  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  any  philosopher.  Vide  Staudlin,  Materialien 
zu  einrr  Geschichte  der  Lehro  von  Gottes 
Fursehung,  in  his  **Magazin  fur  Keligions- 
geschichte,'*  b.  iii.  st.  1,  s.  234,  ff;  Hanover, 
1801,  8vo. 

SECnON  LXVII. 

OF  THE  PROOF  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DIVINE  PROVI- 
DENCE ;  AND  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  UNDER  WHICH 
IT  HAS  BEEN  TREATED. 

I.  Proof  of  this  Doctrine, 

1.  Proof  from  reason.  This  proof  depends 
upon  the  truth  of  the  position  that  the  world  is 
not  sclf-existcnt,  but  was  created  by  God ;  and 
this  proposition  is  proved  by  the  same  argu- 
ments by  which  the  divine  existence  is  proved. 
Vide  s.  15,  46.  Presuming  that  this  position 
may  now  be  considered  as  fully  established,  we 
derive  proof  of  the  providence  of  God  from  two 
sources — viz.,  from  hts  own  nature,  and  from 
that  of  his  works,  • 

(a)  From  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 
That  God  is  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  take 
care  of  all  his  creatures,  is  demonstrable  from 
the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being;  cf.  s.  15. 
That  he  is  able  to  do  this,  appears  from  his  om- 
niscicner,,  by  which  he  knows  the  circumstances 
end  wants  of  all  his  creatures ;  from  his  wis- 
dbm,  by  which  he  understands  in  what  manner 
md  bjr  what  means  the  world  may  be  sustained 


and  governed ;  and  from  his  omrupafenee^  by 
which  he  can  accomplish  everything  which  bs 
desires.    That  he  is  willing  to  do  this,  follows 
alike  from  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness.    Vide  ■• 
24,  38.    If  it  is  the  design  of  God  to  advance 
his  creatures  to  that  degree  of  perfection  and 
well-being  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  it 
must  also  be  his  will  to  watch  over  them,  and 
to  exercise  towards  them  his  providential  care, 
to  sustain  them,  and  to  promote  their  welfare 
by  means  which  his  wisdom  approves  as  best 
And  his  willing  to  do  this  is  his  actually  doing 
it;  for  to  suppose  God  to  will  anything,  the 
attainment  of  which  depends  upon  his  abs<h 
lute  power,  which  yet  he  does  not  execute, 
would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  weakness  and  im- 
perfection.   This  metaphysical  proof,  however,  • 
when  stated  in  its  full  extent,  is  not  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  be  used  in  popular  instruction. 

(b)  From  the  nature  of  created  things.    For 
it  is  obvious  that  the  creatures  of  God  are  no  ' 
more  able  to  perpetuate  their  being  than  thej   t 
were  to  contribute  at  first  to  their  own  existence.   ^ 
To  sustain  and  perpetuate  existence  requires  no  ^ 
less  power  than  to  create.     Besides,  the  wise, 
orderly,  and  harmonious  movement  of  all  created 
things,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  on  which 
they  were  adjusted,  and  for  the  promotion  of  tho  . 
ends  for  which  they  were  made,  which  is  every-  • 
where  visible  in  the  universe,  sufficiently  evinces 
tho  care  and  government  of  an  all- wise  and  al- 
mighty being.     Cf.  s.  69.    To  this  it  is  olyect- 
ed  that  God  wight  have  so  made  the  world  that 
it  would  preserve  itself,  and  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  providence  of  its  author;  but  from  this 
objection  the  system  of  mechanism  (noticed  s 
67,  II.  b)  immediately  results;  and  this  system, 
ns  was  remarked,  excludes  moral  freedom,  and 
subjects  everything  to  the  law  of  necessity. 
Cf.  s.  26. 

[Xote. — Besides  these  proofs  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  tho  theologians  of  the  school  of 
Kant  have  proposed  another,  similar  to  that  of 
the  divine  existence.  Art.  ii.  s.  15,  II.  It  is 
briefly  this:  we  cannot  recognise  tlie  law  of 
duty  written  upon  our  hearts  as  a  divine  com- 
mand, unless  we  believe  that  there  is  a  moral 
government  which  will,  in  the  end,  make  the 
happiness  which,  ns  sensitive  beings,  we  natu- 
rally desire,  proportionate  to  the  morality  of  oiir 
actions;  we  cannot  derive  the  strensrth  which 
is  nccessar}''  to  a  course  of  nndeviating  virtue 
amidst  tho  temptations  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed, from  anything  but  a  faith  in  a  holy  {TO* 
vernor  of  the  world,  and  disposer  of  the  destinies 
of  men.  And  hence — viz.,  from  the  necessity 
of  believing  in  providence  in  order  to  virtuous 
moral  action — they  argue  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  call  it  a  postulate  of  our  practical  rea- 
son. There  is  still  another  proof  which  deserves 
a  distinct  mention— -viz.,  that  which  may  be  de- 
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d  from  the  great  historic  erents  which  have 
m  place  in  the  world, — the  g;iving  and  trana- 
uon  of  a  diYine  reTelation — the  founding  of 
l^ona  institatesyaa  the  Mosaic  and  the  Cbris- 
! — the  raising  np  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
»ders  of  the  faith — the  ordering  of  particu- 
sTents,  such  as  the  Reformation — the  more 
arkable  deliyerances  noticed  in  the  liyes  of 
ie  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  &c.— * 
of  which  indicate  the  wise  and  benevolent 
» of  God  over  the  human  family,  and  toge- 
'  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  historic 
)f  of  the  providence  of  God.  This  proof  is 
ibited  in  an  interesting  manner  in  the  scrip- 
biography  of  Hess,  in  Niemeyer^s  Charac- 
itics  of  the  Bible,  and  works  of  a  similar 
1.— Tr.] 

.  From  the  holy  aeriptures,  Cf.  Moras,  p. 
seq.  6.  3.  Many  of  the  texts  which  might 
ited  will  be  omitted  here,  and  introduced  in 
r  more  appropriate  places  in  the  sections 
ch  follow.  Of  the  texts  which  treat  of  the 
>Tal  subject  of  providence  more  at  large,  and 
ch  exhibit  many  of  the  truths  connected  with 
doctrine,  the  following  are  the  most  import^ 
: — Ps.  viii.  xix.  xc.  (s.  20,  III.)  xci.  civ. 
Ie  Article  on  the  Creation,)  and  cxxxix. 
22,  I. ;)  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  vi. 
-32;  X.  29^31 ;  Acts,  xvii.  24—28. 
1  the  texts  above  cited  we  are  taught  the 
)wing  truths: — (a)  The  preservation  of  the 
itence  of  all  things  depends  on  God  alone. 
God  is  the  ruler  and  proprietor  of  the  uni- 
ie,  his  title  in  it  being  founded  in  his  having 
ited  it.  (c)  The  state  and  circumstances  of 
created  things  are  determined  by  God ;  he 
ds  nothing;  but  his  creatures  receive  from 
I  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  (c?)  No- 
ig  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice ;  his  providence  extends  even  to  the 
illest  objects.  («)  Through  his  watchful 
)  all  his  creatures,  in  their  several  kinds,  en- 
as  much  good  as  from  their  nature  they  are 
eeptible  of.  (/)  But  his  providence  is  moat 
spicuous  in  reference  to  the  human  race, 
ti  as  a  whole  and  as  composed  of  individual 
3.  He  preserves  their  lives,  provides  them 
h  food,  clothing,  and  everything  which  they 
d.  Their  actions  and  their  destinies  are  un- 
his  guidance  and  at  his  disposal ;  and  their 
B  is  preserved  from  generation  to  generation 
ragh  his  care.  The  whole  is  comprised  in 
words  of  Paul,  Acts,  xvii.  28,  iv  onn^  ^Ztiitv 

These  scriptural  representations  have  many 
ctical  uses.  They  furnish  us  with  the  means 
forming  just  notions  of  God,  and  with  mo- 
»  to  induce  us  to  reverence  and  serve  him, 
ts,  xvii.  27.  These  considerations  are  cal- 
ated  to  inspire  our  minds  with  confidence  in 
d,  and  to  teach  us  to  regard  him  as  a  kind 


and  benevolent  father.  Cf.  the  texts  cited  ftom 
Matthew,  and  Is.  xl.,  ad  finem.  Indeed,  the 
whole  object  and  tendency  of  this  doctrine,  as 
exhibited  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  to  excite 
and  cherish  pious  dispositions  in  our  minds. 
It  leads  us  to  think,  with  regard  to  every  passing 
event,  that  God  knows  it  ,*  to  feel  that  it  is  ex- 
actly as  he  willed  it,  and  in  it  to  see  his  agency. 
If  we  were  duly  influenced  by  what  we  are 
taught  in  the  Bible  of  the  providence  of  God, 
we  should  do  all  our  works  under  a  sense  of  his 
presence,  ivuMiov  tov  eeov,  and  our  constant 
maxim  would  be  ov^iy  avtv  0col'.  Vide  Matt. 
X.  29,  &c.  Morus,  p.  76,  s.  3,  p.  78,  Note. 
Such  exalted  and  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
providence  of  God  as  these,  which  occur  every- 
where  in  the  Bible,  and  which  must  accord  with 
the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  every  one  who 
is  not  wholly  perverted,  may  be  sought  in  vain 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Bible.  And  it  is 
to  the  Bible  alone  that  modern  philosophere  are 
indebted  for  the  more  correct  principles  which 
they  inculcate  upon  this  subject. 

Note. — ^The  work  of  providence  and  preserva- 
tion is  usually  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  the 
Father,  as  is  also  the  work  of  creation ;  and  it  is 
principally  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
world  that  he  is  called  Father,  Vide  s.  36. 
There  are,  however,  some  texts  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  both  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  world  are  ascribed  to  the  Son — 
e.  g.,  Heb.  i.  3,  ^cpcoy  yidtta  prjiati  dvva^ccos 
avfov,  and  Col.  i.  17,1*01  rtdv^a,  iv  avt^  awiatijxf, 
both  of  which  have  already  been  examined  in 
the  article  respecting  the  creation,  s.  47,  II.  2. 

II.  Scholastic  Divisions, 

1.  The  providence  of  God  is  divided,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  objects,  into  general  (generalis),  so  far 
as  it  extends  to  all  existing  things;  specia* 
(specialis),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  moral  beings— 
to  men  and  human  affaire;  ^nd particular  (spe- 
oialissima),  so  far  as  it  extends  to  the  moral 
beings,  who  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  existence— 
the  pious  and  virtuous.  Vide  Morus,  p.  78, 
8.  4.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  God  cannot 
be  said  to  care  more  or  less  for  one  class  of  his 
creatures  than  for  another.  His  providence,  in 
itself  considered,  is  the  same  for  all;  but  all 
have  not  an  equal  capacity  to  receive  the  proofs 
and  benevolent  expressions  of  his  care :  an  irra* 
tional  creature  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  perfection  and  welfare  as  a 
rational  being;  nor  a  vicious,  as  a  virtuous 
man.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  as  if  God  had  more 
care  for  the  animate  than  for  the  inanimate  creap 
tion;  for  men,  than  for  beasts;  for  the  pious, 
than  for  the  wicked ;  though  the  real  ground  of 
the  difference  in  their  condition  lies  in  their  own 
greater  or  less  capacity  fot  tbft  ^vnoft  Sa.^Q^^« 
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Now  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know,  consists 
of  the  three  classes— inanimate  things,  crea- 
tures endowed  with  life  and  activity  but  pes* 
sessing  no  rational  and  moral  powers,  and  mo- 
ral beings.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  ex- 
alted and  noble,  the  nearest  related,  so  to  speak, 
to  their  author,  and  those  in  whom  his  designs 
mostly  terminate.  They  are  not  placed,  like 
the  lower  orders  of  being,  under  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, and"  treated  like  machines;  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  free  nature  which  has 
been  given  them.  The  highest  aim  which  God 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  is  a 
moral  end ;  and  to  subserve  this  end,  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinate,  he  governs  not  only 
the  moral  kingdom,  but  the  whole  material  and 
animal  creation. 

2.  The  particular  manner  in  which  God  pre- 
serves and  governs  the  world  can  no  more  be 
understood  by  us  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
first  created  it.  Vide  s.  46.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  some  definite  conceptions  of  this  subject, 
we  compare  the  operations  of  God  to  those  of 
men ;  though  in  doing  this  there  is  danger  of 
ascribing  to  God  the  imperfections  which  belong 
only  to  man.  Now  when  men  exercise  care 
over  anything,  there  are  two  things  which  may 
be  considered — the  care  itself y  as  exercised  by 
them,  and  the  effect  or  result  of  it. 

(a)  The  care  itself,  (actio  interna,)  Since  a 
man,  when  he  exercises  care  over  others,  must 
have  the  knowledge  of  what  they  need,  and  un- 
derstand the  means  by  which  their  wants  can 
be  supplied  ;  must  then  come  to  a  determination 
to  make  use  of  the  means  approved  as  proper ; 
and  lastly,  must  carry  his  determination  into 
effect ;  so  it  was  supposed  to  be  with  God,  in 
the  care  which  he  exercises  over  the  world  ;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  division  of  the 
providence  of  God  into  three  acts — ^viz.,  ^tpo- 
yvu(T(f  (prsescientia),  the  knowledge  of  God  of 
the  wants  of  his  creatures,  and  of  the  best 
means  of  supplying  them  ;  ttpo^taii  (decretum), 
his  determination  to  make  use  of  these  means; 
and  Sidxfjaii  (executio,  administratio),  his  actual 
fulfilment  of  his  determination.  But  here  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  can  be  said  only 
anthropopathically  of  God,  since  in  his  mind 
there  is  no  succession  of  acts. 

(6)  The  effect  of  this  care,  (actio  externa,) 
In  order  to  render  the  manner  of  this  external 
agency  of  God  in  his  providence  in  some  degree 
intelligrible,  the  schoolmen  have  assumed  three 
external  acts  of  providence — viz.,  preservation 
(conservatio),  cooperation  (concursus),  and  go- 
vernment (gubernatio) ;  and  under  these  three 
heads  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is  usual- 
ly treated,  (a)  Preservation  (conservatio)  is 
that  mighty  and  efficient  agency  of  God  by 
nrhlch  created  things  contioue  to  exist,  by  which 


the  identity  of  their  being  ii  piesenred ;  ejkim 
tia  Deij  qua  ipsae  substaniim  perguni  cue.  It  flS 
tends  to  things  already  existing,  and  in  thi«  ii 
distinguished  from  the  act  of  creation ;  thoogii 
in  reality,  the  preservation  of  the  world  ii 
only  a  continuation  of  the  act  of  creation,  and  ii 
therefore  sometimes  properly  called,  creaUo  eon- 
tinuata,  (jS)  Cooperation  (concursus)  is  thai 
act  of  God  by  which  he  preserves  the  powen 
originally  imparted  to  created  things,  qud  viru 
substantiarum  durant.  The  term  concurtus,  ai 
as  used  by  the  schoolmen,  is  synonymous  witk 
auxilium ;  but  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  tenn, 
and  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  whether  God 
eusists  men  and  cooperates  with  them  in  their 
wicked  actions  T  This  division  has  been  wholly 
omitted  by  some  modem  theologians  (e.  g.,  by 
Doederlein),  on  the  ground  that  the  preservation 
of  the  existence  of  a  thing  without  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  powers  cannot  be  conceived,  and  that 
this  division  is  therefore  necessarily  involved 
in  the  preceding;  which  is  indeed  true,  as  to 
fact,  though  the  preservation  of  the  simple  snb- 
stance  of  a  thing,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
powers  of  acting,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of 
distinct  consideration  by  the  mind,  (y)  Go- 
vernment  (gubernatio,  providentia  stricte  sk 
dicta)  is  that  act  of  God  by  which  he  so  orden 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world, 
and  so  guides  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures, 
as  to  promote  the  highest  possible  good  of  the 
whole,  and  of  every  part.  According  to  the 
usual  method  of  theoloorical  writers  we  shall 
proceed  to  treat  of  this  doctrine  under  the  three 
foregoing  heads;  in  such  a  way,  however,  thai 
what  is  said  respecting  the  first  two  divisioni 
(preservation  and  cooperation)  will  be  con- 
nected together.  Respecting  the  division  of 
providence  into  ordinata  and  miraculosa,  vide  s. 
72,  II. 

Note, — Notice  of  some  of  the  principal  worki 
on  the  providence  of  God.  The  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  said  much  on  this  subject  which 
was  just  and  practically  useful,  though  mingled 
with  much  that  was  erroneous.  Of.  Xenophon^s 
Memorabilia,  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  other 
disciples  of  Socrates.  Of.  also  the  writings  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  other  stoics.  The 
work  of  Cicero,  De  Natur.  Deor. ;  and  of  Se- 
neca, De  Providentia,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. Some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  fathers 
devoted  whole  works  to  this  subject.  Chry' 
sostom  wrote  a  book  on  providence.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  treated  of  it  in  his  discourses, 
particularly  the  sixteenth.  Theodoret  wrote 
"  Sermones  de  Providentia."  Salvianus  Mas- 
siliensis,  a  Latin  father  of  the  fifth  century, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  De  gubernatione  Dei." 
In  modern  times,  the  theory  of  this  subject  has 
been  ably  discussed  in  the  writings  of  Kant 
a^ud  other  works  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
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Wofffcs  of  a  moie  practical  and  popular  cast  are 
Am  following:— Jacobi,  Betrachtongen  uber  die 
weiaen  Absicbten  Gottea;  Hanover,  1765 — 66, 
8?o;  Jemsalem,  Betrachtungen  uber  die  wicht- 
igaten  Wahrheiten  der  Religion ;  Sander,  Ueber 
^  Yorsehong;  Leipzig,  1780 — 81,  8vo;  also 
the  work  ••  Fur  Anbeter  Gottes,  1780,  by  the 
nme  author;  ZoIIikofer,  Betrachtungen  uber 
daa  Uebel  in  der  Welt;  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo; 
ind  many  of  the  Sermons  of  this  author ;  Jacob, 
Yon  der  Religion;  KOppen,  Die  Bibel,  ein 
Werk  der  gottlichen,  Weisheit,  in  which  excel- 
lent work  therv  are  many  fine  and  useful  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

SECTION  LXIX. 

or  THE  PRISSaVATION  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  AND 
or  THE  P0WXB8  OF  CaEATED  BEINGS  AND 
THINGS. 

L  Preteruafion  of  CretUures  in  General, 

The  great  end  which  God  has  in  view  in  his 
providence  over  the  world  is  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures.  On  him  does  their  existence  and 
well-being  every  moment  depend.  The  powers 
which  they  possess  from  the  beginnining  of 
tiieir  existence,  and  the  latva  by  which  these 
powers  are  exercised,  have  their  only  ground  in 
the  divine  will.  This  will  of  God  is  the  effi- 
dent  cause  of  the  existence  of  his  creatures, 
lod  of  all  the  powers  which  they  possess;  and 
Bot  only  60,  but  of  the  continuance  of  these 
creatures,  with  their  powers  and  laws.  These 
Itws,  in  conformity  with  which  the  powers  of 
created  things  develop  themselves,  are  com- 
monly called  the  laws  of  nature.  These  pro- 
positions need  to  be  farther  illustrated  and  esta- 
blished. 

1.  The  proof  that  God  preserves  the  existence 
and  the  powers  of  all  created  things  is  drawn 
from  the  following  sources :— * 

(fl)  From  the  contingency  of  the  world.    The 
wcffld  does  not  necessarily  exist ;  it  has  not  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  itself;  but  it  is  contin- 
gent, and  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.    Vide 
1. 15, 46.    It  most  therefore  continue  to  exist 
tbrougfa  the  same  power  which  first  gave  it 
being.  The  purpose  of  God  to  create  the  world 
eoald  not  have  been  confined  to  the  first  instant 
of  its  creation,  but  must  have  comprised  its 
whole  future  being  and  permanent  existence. 
Now  this  purpose  of  God  is  unalterable,  and 
cannot  be  hindered  or  turned  aside  by  the  inter- 
vention of  any  object;  but  must  endure  while 
the  creation  continues.    The  continuance^  there- 
fore, of  the  creation,  through  every  moment  of 
its  existence,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
purpose  of  God  respecting  its  first  existence,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it,  even  in 
tboagfat.    Of.  the  theory  of  the  divine  decrees, 
0.39. 

SI 


(Jb)  From  eseperienu  and  history.  That  Govl 
preserves  the  works  which  he  has  created  may 
be  rendered  very  obvious  from  a  survey  of  the 
world  and  a  review  of  its  past  history.  Cf.  es- 
pecially the  work  of  Sander  above  mentioned* 
and  the  works  on  teleology  noticed  s.  15,  L  2, 
ad  finem.  If  we  look  no  further  than  the  phy- 
sical world,  and  confine  our  attention  to  its  wiae 
adaptation  to  the  ends  which  it  is  made  to  an- 
swer, we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  chance  or  blind  acci- 
dent, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  constituted 
by  an  intelligence  which,  though  invisible, 
guides  and  governs  all  things  with  infinite 
wisdom.  The  following  are  examples  of  innu- 
merable teleological  observations  which  might 
be  made.  No  single  species  of  animals  has  pe- 
rished, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
to  destroy  them,  and  all  the  dangers  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  from  floods,  earthquakes, 
iic, ;  nor  has  any  species  undergone  essential 
alterations.  The  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
horse,  the  lion,  the  crocodile,  &c.,  are  still  the 
same  as  they  were  described  to  be  by  Moses, 
Homer,  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
Between  the  individuals  also  of  the  different 
species,  the  same  relations  and  proportions 
which  have  always  been  observed  still  exist. 
Wild  and  dangrerous  animals  multiply  less  ra- 
pidly than  tame  and  domestic  ones.  The  short- 
lived animals,  and  particularly  insects,  propa- 
gate their  kind  in  great  numbers;  those  that 
live  longer  produce  fewer  young.  Were  the 
ephemeral  insects  no  more  prolific  than  the  lion 
and  the  elephant,  their  race  would  be  soon  ex- 
tinct ;  and  were  the  progeny  of  the  lion  and  ele- 
phant as  numerous  as  that  of  the  insect  tribes, 
the  earth  would  soon  be  insufficient  to  support, 
or  even  contain  them,  and  other  species  of  ani- 
mals would  be  driven  out  and  destroyed  before 
them.  In  the  material  world  there  is  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow ;  on  the  one  hand,  decay,  death, 
stnd  destruction;  on  the  other,  life,  and  ever- 
renewed  activity  and  motion ;  in  short,  through- 
out the  world  there  are  conflicting  powers,  by 
which  the  things  that  belong  to  it  are  at  one 
time  wasted  and  destroyed,  at  another  revived 
and  animated;  but  yet,  after  all,  everything 
exists  in  the  most  just  proportion  and  perfect 
order ;  and  every  apparent  dissonance  is  resolved 
at  last  into  an  uninterrupted  harmony.  Every 
sensitive  being  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  it  finds  what  is  necessary 
for  its  support  and  welfare.  And  any  one  who 
will  consider  all  this  with  attention,  will  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  results  from  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Being  who  is  supremely  intelligent, 
and  who  guides  all  things  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  his  own  purposes.  What  is  so  suitably 
arranged,  so  wisely  and  accurately  adapted  t^ 
its  ends,  and  so  peiiecVi^  ^\qa\»^\a  ^\m^t^^ 
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tions,  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  blind 
chance.  Agrainst  such  a  supposition  the  reason 
of  man  instantly  revolts. 

[xVo/c— The  validity  of  this  proof  from  expe- 
rience is  denied  by  Staudlin,  (Lehrb.  s.  273,) 
and  also  by  Bretschneider,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — (1)  Our  experience  is  too  young  and  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  derive  an  argument  from 
it  with  certainty.  (2)  From  experience  it  can- 
not be  shewn  that  everything  has  been  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  as  it  now  is. 
(3)  The  argument  from  experience  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  fact  that  several  species  of  ani- 
mals—e.  g.,  the  mammoth — are  wholly  extinct, 
and  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature.  They 
therefore  rest  the  proof  of  the  preservation  of 
the  world  by  the  agency  of  God,  solely  upon 
the  metaphysical  and  scriptural  arguments. — 
Tr.] 

(e)  From  the  express  declarations  of  the  holy 
icripiures,  which  coincide  with  what  we  are 
taught  by  experience  and  history,  and  which 
indeed,  by  their  example,  lead  us  to  make  the 
observations  and  to  draw  the  conclusions  just 
stated.  Among  the  most  explicit  of  these  decla- 
rations are  those  contained  in  Psalm  civ.  8 — 16, 
27,  28,  and  particularly  ver.  29.  *'  Thou  takest 
away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their 
dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are 
created  :  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.^* 
Here  also  the  words  of  Christ,  which  are  so 
nseful  as  examples  of  proper  instruction,  should 
be  particularly  mentioned.  Matt.  vi.  2G,  seq. ; 
X.  29.  According  to  these  representations,  not 
a  hair  falls  from  the  head  of  man,  not  a  bird  falls 
to  the  ground,  not  a  flower  withers  in  the  field, 
without  the  notice  and  will  of  God.  Hence 
we,  who  were  made  for  such  higher  purposes, 
should  confidently  trust  in  God,  and  renounce  all 
painful  solicitude  and  despondency,  all  doubt 
and  despair.  For  if  God  takes  care  of  the  less, 
how  much  more  will  he  of  the  greater !  of  us^ 
therefore,  whose  destination  is  so  much  more 
exalted  than  that  of  his  other  creatures.  Our  life, 
our  activity,  our  whole  existence,  proceeds  from 
him ;  and  as  a  father,  he  constantly  cares  for  us. 
Acts,  xvii.  28. 

2.  In  considering  the  powers  which  God  im- 
parts to  his  creatures,  and  the  continuance  of 
which  he  secures,  two  things  need  especially  to 
be  noticed — viz.,  their  drirret  and  their  use, 

(o)  The  degree  (modus)  of  these  powers. 
And  this  acrain  is  either  essential — i.  e.,  necessa- 
rily requisite  to  the  very  existence  of  the  thing, 
so  that,  in  defect  of  it,  it  would  cease  to  be  what 
it  is,  or  contingent^  accidental,  inasmuch  as  the 
proportion  of  powers  in  different  individuals  be- 
longinnr  to  the  same  kind,  may  be,  and  actually 
is,  different.  These  contingent  powers  and  ca- 
pac/tjea  are  either  innate  or  acquired^  and  in- 
creased  and  strengthened  by  discipline  and  ex- 


ercise.   For  example :  it  is  essential  to  the  fli> 
istence  of  a  man  that  he  possess  reason,  memoiji  < 
and  imagination;  these  are  vires  essentiak»f  bat ; 
one  man  surpasses  another  in  these  powers,  and 
this  is  what  is  contingent.    One  man  has  a  m^ 
tural  and  innate  talent  for  poetry,  music,  paint*  i 
ing,  or  some  other  art  or  employment;  anothar  i 
acquires  skill  in  these  things  by  effort  and  dili- 
gence. Now  in  this  difference  ofdegree  in  these 
powers,  and  in  the  wise  proportion  and  allotment  f 
of  them  to  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  i 
irrational  creatures,  the  wise  providence  of  God  j 
is  clearly  exhibited. 

(6)  The  use  of  these  powers  is  granted  to  the  V 
creatures  of  God  for  their  own  advantage  and  J 
the  good  of  the  whole.  This  is  very  obvious  in  ji 
the  case  of  the  natural  instincts  imparted  to  ani-  ^ 
mals.  Vide  Reimarus,  Von  den  Trieben,  beson-  ' 
ders  den  Kunsttneben  derThiere — an  excellent  e 
work.    In  this  respect  man  is  far  inferior  to  the 
lower  orders  of  creatures.    But  in  place  of  in* 
stinct  he  has  reason  and  free  will,  by  which  ha 
is  determined  to  action.     Vide  s.  20. 1.     And  in 
this  his  great  advantage  over  other  creatures  con- 
sists ;  by  this,  his  moral  nature,  he  resembles 
God,  and  is  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  other 
creatures  who  inhabit  the  earth.     And  God  has 
enabled  man  so  to  use  his  powers  that  the  freih 
dom  of  the  human  will  shall  not  be  at  all  in- 
fringed. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  appears  (a) 
that  God  is  the  first  cause  of  all  the  powera 
which  his  creatures  possess,  (b)  That  God  - 
may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  cooperate 
(concurrere)  with  the  free  actions  of  men,  since 
he  grants  them  the  powers  necessary  to  action, 
even  to  free  action,  and  continually  prcservei  . 
the  powers  which  he  has  given ;  and  moreover 
is  able  to  overrule  their  evil  actions  so  as  to 
make  them  promote  the  greatest  good.  But  (e) 
since  this  language  is  liable  to  misapprehension, 
and  might  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  would  represent  God  as  the  author  and 
promoter  of  sin,  it  is  better  to  make  an  accurate 
distinction  between  the  powers  themselves 
granted  to  moral  beings,  and  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  in  free  actions.  The  powers  of 
action  come  from  God ;  but  he  has  left  the  use 
and  exercise  of  these  powers  to  moral  beings* 
This  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  moral  beingi 
which  would  cease  to  be  moral  if  it  were  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  necessity,  and  not  sn^ 
fered  to  choose  and  to  do  what  it  saw  to  be  best, 
according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  Vide  s.  26, 1. 
God  is  not,  therefore,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
free  actions  of  moral  beings.  This  distinction 
is  thus  expressed  by  the  schoolmen :  Deum  con- 
cnrrere  ad  materiale  actionis  libera: — ^i.  e.,  God 
gives  to  men  the  powers  of  action,  and  preserves 
\  \ke«Q  ^ov;«n  «^«i^  moment,  but  not  ad  roRMAU 
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M  Ifftere— i.  e.,  he  is  not  the  efficient  caote 
le  free  actions  themaelyes.  Tbas,  for  ex- 
le,  when  a  man  opens  bis  mouth  to  lie,  or 
VBwear,  God  grants  him  the  power  at  that 
'  moment  to  open  his  mouth  and  to  speak 
tmtrit  ad  mtUeriaU  aetioms ;)  but  the  use  of 

power  (formale  aetionia)  is  left  to  the  man 
■elf,  and  he  might  open  his  mouth  to  speak 

truth,  and  to  glorify  God.    The  action, 
nfore,  whatever  it  is,  is  his  own,  and  for  it 
himtelf  is  accountable ;  which  could  not  be 
ease  if  the  action  proceeded  from  another. 
^oitm — In  contemplating  the  preseryation  of 

existence  and  of  the  powers  of  all  created 
Bgs,  we  find  great  occasion  to  recognise  and 
lire  the  dlTine  wiadom  and  ^oodntu^  and  also 
wwerful  motiye  to  seek  for  true  holiness, 
is  is  the  application  which  the  sacred  writers 
te  of  this  doctrine ;  and  hence  the  ample  in- 
MtioD  on  this  subject  which  they  give  us  is 
eniaently  calculated  to  produce  a  good  prac- 
il  effect.     Cf.  s.  24  and  s.  28,  II.    Also  Ci- 

0,  De  Natnr.  Deor.  ii.  39,  seq.,  and  47. 

n.  Prttenation  of  Mtru 

1.  Men  are  the  only  creatures  of  God  upon  the 
1h  who  possess  a  moral  nature,  or  who  have 
100  and  freedom  of  will ;  and  as  possessing 
le,  they  are  capable  of  a  far  higher  degree  of 
Section  and  happiness  than  the  lower  orders 
teation.  Hence  the  caro  of  God  for  them  is 
te  apparent,  and  seems  to  be  more  active  and 
nent,  than  for  his  other  creatures.  Matthew, 
86,  avx  'i'ftf^i  fiaXkav  Sia^ipsn  avtCitv ;  Acts, 
u  26,  28,  yivoi  Siov  iafuv.  Of  this  watchful 
i  of  God  for  the  preservation  of  men  we  have 
ndant  proof  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Vide 
soiilch,  Goettliche  Ordnung  in  den  Veran- 
ingen  des  mensclichen  Geschlechts ;  Berlin, 
8,  8vo.     But  more  particularly — 

•  The  life  and  all  the  powers  of  each  indivi- 
1  of  the  human  race  depend  upon  God.  Mo- 
»  p.  77,  n.  3. 

a)  Our  life  depends  upon  God. 
a)  As  to  its  origin ;  for  although  our  parents, 
the  instruments  of  God,  are  the  means  by 
ieh  we  come  into  the  world ;  yet  God  is  truly 
creator,  and  the  author  of  our  existence. 
)  are  taught  everywhere  in  the  holy  scriptures 
t  God  formed  us,  &c.;  Job,  x.  8,  II,  12; 
ts,  xvii.  25,  27;  Ps.  cxxxix.  13 — 16;  and 
0  that  he  secures  the  continuance  of  the  life 
ich  be  imparts,  orders  all  its  changes,  deter- 
oes  the  time,  place,  circumstances,  and,  in 
nt,  everything  respecting  it,  Psalm  xc,  xci., 
cxix. ;  Acts,  xvii.  24 ;  Matthew,  vi.,  x.  The 
ibrews  represented  this  truth  in  a  very  plain 
i  striking  manner,  by  supposing  God  to  keep 
H>ok  tff(iie  and  book  of  life,  in  which  every 
n  is  enrolled,  and  has,  as  it  were,  his  own 
tioii  aesigned  him,  Ps.  cxxxix.  16,    Hence 


to  be  bhited  out  from  the  book  (jf  life  is  the  same 
as  to  diey  Exod.  xxxii.  32 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  28.  The 
meaning  of  the  representation  is  this : — God  de- 
termines the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  lives; 
he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  whole  des- 
tiny ;  everything  in  our  whole  existence  depends 
upon  him,  and  is  under  his  control  and  govern- 
ment. 

03)  As  to  its  termination.    However  contin- 
gent the  time  of  our  death  may  appear,  it  is  still 
at  the  disposal  of  God ;  Job,  xiv.  5,  ^^Thou  hast 
appointed  his  bounds  which  he  cannot  pass.** 
Ps.  xc.  3,  ««Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction, 
and  sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men  ;**  Psalm 
xxxi.  15;  xxxix.  4,  5.    These  texts,  however, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  have  been  often 
erroneously  supposed  to  imply  an  unconditional 
decree  of  God  respecting  the  life  and  death  of 
every  man.    Against  this  erroneous  opinion  of 
an  unconditional  decree  of  God,  determining  ir- 
revocably the  bounds  of  the  life  of  man,  the 
Christian  teacher  should  carefully  guard  his 
hearers,  since  it  is  not  unfrequently  entertained 
even  by  those  who  are  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  by  those  who  are  ignorant.    It 
may  encourage  the  most  rash  and  foolhardy  un- 
dertakings; and  where  it  is  thoroughly  believed 
and  consistently  carried  out  into  action,  it  must 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  means  of  reco- 
very from  sickness,  and  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  approaching  danger.    For  if  the 
fixed  period  of  my  life  is  now  arrived,  may  one 
say  who  is  of  this  opinion,  these  remedies  can 
be  of  no  service  to  me ;  if  it  is  not  yet  come,  they 
are  wholly  unnecessary.    This  error  has  been 
for  a  long  time  widely  diffused  over  the  East; 
and  Mahommed  himself  was  a  strict  fatalist  and 
predestinarian.    He  believed  that  every  event 
in  the  life  and  the  very  hour  of  the  death  of  every 
man  was  settled  by  an  unalterable  predetermi- 
nation.   This  doctrine  has  received  the  name 
of  fatum  T\ireieum  among  modem  European 
Christians,  because  among  all  the  Mahomme- 
dans  by  whom  it  is  professed,  the  Turks  are 
those  with  whom  the  Europeans  are  most  ac- 
quainted, and  in  whom  they  have  seen  the  evil 
influence  of  this  doctrine  most  clearly  displayed. 
It  would  be  more  properly  denominated  fatum 
Mtthammedieum,    The  opinion  that  the  bound 
of  human  life  is  unalterably  determined  was  also 
adopted  by  those  ancient  philosophers  who  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  fate.    Vide  s.  67« 
Hence  the  stoical  dilemma  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  **De  Fato;*'  Si 
fatum  tibi  eaty  ex  hoc  morbo  eonfmleacere^  $ive 
medieum  adhibueris,  tive  non,  eonvale»ee$ ;  [and 
the  saying,  Nisifatale  mgro  moriy  facile  evadet  .* 
euifatalc  mori,  velpediculi  mortu  confUeretur,'] 
On  this  principle  suicide  might  be  justified,  or 
at  least  palliated,  as  has  been  actually  dotA* 
God  does  indeed,  in  e^ei^  cwm^  i»ra«^  «ai^> 
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know  how  lon^  a  man  will  live,  and  the  reault 
will  perfectly  ag^ree  with  this  foreknowledge, 
since  the  omniscient  God  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
what  he  knows.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  to 
take  only  a  partial  view  of  some  of  the  divine 
attributes,  which  would  lead  into  error.  God 
has  indeed  formed  a  purpose  respecting  the 
lengrth  of  the  life  of  every  man ;  but  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  is  omniscient,  he  has  formed  this 
purpose  only  on  consideration  of  natural  and 
moral  causes ;  his  providence  therefore  does  not 
make  it  in  itself  unconditionally  necessary  that 
any  man  should  die  at  such  a  particular  time. 
The  purpose  of  God  is  a  conditional  one,  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  into 
which  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of  it 
would  come,  and  also  upon  the  knowledge  of  all 
his  free  actions.  Vide  s.  32, 1,  ad  finem.  God 
foresees  how  the  body  of  every  man  will  be  con- 
stituted ;  in  what  situation  it  will  be  placed ;  of 
what  character  his  moral  actions  will  be,  and 
what  consequences  will  flow  from  them,  &c. 
And  from  his  foreknowledge  of  all  these  circum- 
stances respecting  him,  God  forms  his  purpose, 
fixing  the  termination  of  his  life.  The  bodiit/ 
eonaiitution  which  a  man  brings  with  him  into 
the  world,  and  which  is  afterwards  aflfected  by 
so  many  circumstances,  perfectly  known  to  God, 
and  under  his  control,  is  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the 
end  of  human  life  is  founded ;  and  this  period, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  our  bodily  constitution, 
cannot  be  passed  over.  When  the  clock  runs 
down,  it  stops;  when  the  flower  blossoms,  it 
fades ;  and  man  cannot  give  himself  a  new  body, 
nor  can  God,  except  by  miracle.  This  period 
of  life,  depending  upon  the  natural  constitution 
of  the  body,  and  upon  other  natural  circum- 
stances, is  called  the  natural  bound  of  human 
life;  and  this  cannot  be  prolonged  by  man  him- 
self. Now  if  a  man  dies  earlier  than  he  would 
naturally  have  done,  whether  from  his  own  fault 
or  that  of  others,  or  from  some  outward  accident, 
(the  cause,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  being 
known  to  God,  and  under  his  providence  and 
control,)  his  death  is  said  to  be  unnatural, 
extraordinary,  or  sometimes  consequens,  in  op- 
position to  the  other,  which  is  called  anteee- 
dena.  The  cases  here  supposed  are  described 
in  the  Bible  by  the  phrases,  to  fulfil  one*8  days, 
(rp^  r»<  kSd,)  or  not  to  fulfil  them,  Isa.  Ixv.  20. 
And  in  this  way  are  we  to  understand  those  pas- 
sages in  which  God  is  said  to  lengthen  out,  or  to 
abridge,  the  life  of  man.  The  meaning  of  these 
terms  is,  that  God  so  directs  the  course  of  nature 
that  a  particular  man  lives  longer  than  he  would 
naturally  have  lived,  or  than  he  was  expected  to 
live.  Hence  it  appears  that  man  can  do  nothing 
himself  to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  natural 
Jjmits  of  human  existence ;  but  that  he  may  do 
much  to  BhoTten  iu    To  return  now  to  the  alo- 


ieal  dilemma.  When  a  man  is  tick,  he  aa 
call  for  a  physician,  and  make  ase  of  pretciibii 
remedies,  because  he  cannot  be  certain  that  th 
end  of  his  life  has  now  come.  The  purpoea  d 
God  respecting  his  life  or  his  death  is  in  tU 
case,  as  we  must  conceive  it,  merely  conditiooil 
If  he  uses  the  proper  means,  he  will  recover;  M 
not,  he  will  die;  and  God,  as  he  is  omnisciei^ 
knows  which  of  these  courses  he  will  pursM 
and  therefore  whether  he  will  die  or  live,  i 
vehement  controversy  arose  on  this  subject,  n 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  the  reformd 
philosophers  and  some  theologians  of  the  Ne 
therlands,  on  occasion  of  the  work  of  Beverori 
cius,  Quaationes  EpistoUea  dc  viUe  terminofataB^ 
Dortrecht,  1634,  8vo;  and  enlarged,  Leiden 
163G,  4to. 

(b)  Our  powers  depend  upon  God.  Tbesi 
powers  are  very  various ;  hut  they  may  be  class 
ed  under  two  general  divisions,  the  powers  d 
soul  and  of  body — spiritual  and  corporeal  powen 
Now  as  man  did  not  give  himself  these  powen 
so  neither  can  he  retain  possession  of  them  Iq 
his  own  strength  or  skill.  Hence  they  an 
justly  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  gift  of  God 
Worldly  respectability,  mental  endowmeBM 
sound  judgment,  memory,  learning— all  ai 
given  by  God;  and  that  one  man  surpasses  u 
other  in  these  respects  is  owing  to  his  will  •■ 
his  wise  government,  Exod.  iv.  II;  James,  i 
17;  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  Those  happy  combination 
of  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sometiaii 
enabled  to  accomplish  with  ease  the  enterpriH 
with  regard  to  which  we  and  others  were  read 
to  despair,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  althoogj 
we  are  often  disposed  to  consider  them  as  th 
eflect  of  chance.  We  owe  the  success  of  il 
our  undertakings,  not  to  our  own  wisdom  mi 
skill,  but  solely  to  the  wise  and  benevolent  pi» 
vidence  of  God.  To  lead  men  to  feel  this,  ui 
great  object  with  the  sacred  writers,  who  eveij' 
where  recommend  to  them  the  exercise  of  then 
pious  and  humble  dispositions  by  which  \htf 
may  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  in  God,  tod 
preserved  against  pride  and  selflsh  blindDeii» 
Hence  they  always  ascribe  the  powers  of  iiit% 
and  his  success  in  exercising  them,  directly  H 
God,  as  the  flrst  cause ;  in  such  a  way,  howefi^ 
that  second  causes,  which  also  depend  uponbitti 
are  not  excluded.  Morus,  p.  77,  n.  1, 2.  El 
this  connexion,  reference  should  he  made  to  Pi 
cxxvii.,  where  we  are  taught  that  our  notf 
strenuous  eflTorts  will  be  in  vain,  unless  M 
grants  us  success. 

Note. — Such  meditations  respecting  the  pi^ 
servation  of  our  existence,  powers,  and  thf 
healthful  and  successful  employment  of  thso^ 
are  very  instructive  and  practical.  They  m 
calculated  to  fill  our  minds  with  peace  and  }0f% 
and  to  excite  hearty  gratitude  to  God.  Ghrki 
\  in^«a  >)A«  o^  \h«aa  considerations  to  shew  « 
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should  not  be  distrustful  of  God,  snd 
lot  trouble  ourseWes  with  anxious  cares, 
rod  takes  so  much  care  of  the  yarious 
f  being',  of  beasts,  and  even  of  inanimate 
bow  much  more  will  he  care  for  us,  to 
le  has  given  a  destination  by  far  more 
an  theirs !  Matt.  vi.  25,  seq.  He  espe- 
ams  us  against  anxious  cares  as  to  our 
support,  since  they  withdraw  us  from 
iportant  concerns,  and  render  us  disqua- 
r  religion,  and  divine  instruction.   Luke, 

<u  fjLSpifiva*  tov  ^iov  ovfirtviyovov  tov 
le  cares  of  life  prevent  the  efficacy  of 
ruth  upon  our  hearts. 

SECTION  LXX. 

or   THE   GOYERNMENT  OF   OOD. 

I.  Statement  of  this  Doctrine. 

what  has  already  been  said,  it  appears 
•d  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
causes  which  exist,  both  those  which 
in  their  agency  and  those  that  are  other- 
bat  he  knows  every  act  of  these  causes, 
the  effects  which  they  produce,  and  that 
is  and  controls  them  all  at  his  pleasure, 
[08  them  subservient  to  his  own  designs. 
8  in  this  his  guiding  and  controlling  all 
iges  and  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures, 
promote  the  highest  good  of  the  whole, 
each  part,  that  the  government  of  God 
.     The  good  of  the  whole  involves  that 
e  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and  one 
►e  secured  exclusively  of  the  other.    The 
:he  good  of  all  the  individuals  under  the 
lent  of  God  constitutes  the  good  of  the 
Hence  the  propriety  of  making  the 
each  part  an  object  of  the  government 

ler  to  form  a  correct  judgment  respect- 
good  secured  in  the  world  under  the  go- 
it  of  God — a  subject  on  which  mistakes 
common,  the  following  principles  should 
in  mind. 

le  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness 
lie  by  diflferent  beings  varies  according 
different  relations.  All  beings  are  not 
ible  of  an  equal  degree  of  good.  The 
For  example,  seeks  for  nothing  further 
i  satisfaction  of  his  hunger  and  thirst, 
gratification  of  his  other  natural  appe- 
But  moral  beings  require  more  than  this 
r  happiness;  they  have  a  higher  destina- 
d  are  capable  of  a  higher  good.  And 
nong  men  themselves,  the  external  good 
h  they  are  capable  is  different  according 
original  constitution,  the  abilities,  and 
e  age,  of  different  individuals.  The  good 
would  be  adapted  to  a  child  is  not  such 
Id  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  man. 


2.  Such  is  the  constitution  which  God  has 
given  to  the  world,  that  the  happiness  of  one  is 
often  subordinate  and  most  be  sacrificed  to  the 
happiness  of  another.  This  is  clearly  taught 
by  experience  f  though  doubtless  philosophers 
would  prove,  if  the  testimony  of  experience 
were  not  so  explicit,  that  this  could  not  be  so. 
We  find,  however,  that  many  animals  serve  for 
the  nourishment  of  others,  by  whom  they  are 
constantly  devoured.  And  how  many  of  them 
are  there  which  daily  saffer  from  the  free  ac- 
tions of  men !  For  us,  with  all  our  short-sight^ 
edness,  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  what  God  thus  ordains,  or  permits,  and 
to  suppose  that  it  could  or  should  have  been 
otherwise,  is  unwarrantable  presumption.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  such  is  the  divine 
plan,  which  wo  are  unable  fully  to  comprehend, 
but  which,  for  the  very  reason  that  God  chose . 
it,  is  the  wisest,  best,  and  most  adapted  to  its 
ends.  So  we  r.re  taught  by  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  further  than  this,  with  all  our  speculative 
philosophy,  we  cannot  go.  Vide  s.  48,  ad 
finem,  and  s.  71,  II. 

3.  Happiness  is  frequently  connected  with 
certain  conditions,  on  ^e  fulfilment  of  which 
our  enjoyment  of  it  depends.  For  example :  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  temperance.  If  any  one  fails  to 
comply  with  these  established  conditions,  tho 
loss  of  the  good  which  he  had  hoped  for  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  himself,  and  not  to  God.    ' 

These  considerations  are  overlooked  by  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
when  affairs  do  not  take  the  turn  which  they 
wish,  they  complain  and  murmur  respecting  the 
divine  government.  The  mistakes  most  fre- 
quent on  the  subject  of  divine  providence  are 
the  following — viz.,  (a)  Men  are  apt  to  consider 
their  whole  happiness  as  placed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  certain  kind  of  advantages,  perhaps 
that  very  kind  of  which  they  are  deprived  ;  per- 
haps, too,  advantages  which  possess  no  intrin- 
sic value,  which  are  transient  and  uncertain, 
and  which,  if  obtained,  could  not  make  the  pos- 
sessor truly  happy.  The  poor  often  desire, 
most  of  all  things,  that  they  may  be  rich  ;  and 
the  sick,  that  they  may  enjoy  good  health.  But 
how  undesirable  is  it  often,  both  for  their  tern* 
poral  and  eternal  welfare,  that  their  wishes 
should  be  gratified !  (b)  Men  are  prone  to  for- 
get that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  to  be  consulted 
for,  and  that  individuals  must  often  sacrifice  to 
the  general  welfare  some  private  advantages, 
for  which,  however,  they  are  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent in  other  ways,  as  they  may  confidently 
expect,  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and  as  expe- 
rience even  in  the  present  world  has  often 
proved,  (c)  Men  are  prone  to  regard  dispro- 
portionately the  present  pain  and  onhappiness 
which  they  expenence,  ^ltvA  Xo  ta^X^'aX^TARX 
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their  safTerings  and  deprivations  there  may  be 
concealed  the  germ  of  a  greater  temporal  and 
eternal  good.  ((/)  Men  are  disposed  to  charge 
God  unjustly  with  denying  them,  or  depriving 
them  of  certain  advantages,  the  loss  of  which 
is  wholly  their  own  fault.  How  many  of  the 
sick  and  the  destitute  complain  of  God  as  the 
author  of  their  sufferings,  while  their  own  con- 
sciences must  assure  them  that  they  alone  are 
to  blame ! 

II.  Proof  of  ihiM  Dodrine. 

1.  From  the  natural  const ituiton  of  the  worlds 
(argumentum  physicum,)  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  how  the  admirable 
order  and  harmony  which  appear  in  the  uni- 
verse, where  all  things  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, run  into,  and  depend  upon  one  another, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  should  exist  without 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  almighty  Being.  Comiider  here  tlie 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  growth  of 
plants,  upon  the  life,  health,  and  support  of  ani- 
mate beings.  Reflect,  too,  that  one  country  has 
a  surplus  of  certain  useful  productions,  of  which 
another  country  is  wholly  destitute.  The  former 
cannot  use  its  surplus  productions,  the  latter  is 
compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  what  its  own  soil 
does  not  produce,  and  to  obtain  it  where  it  can 
be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  gives 
rise  to  trade,  activity,  enterprise ;  and  these  bring 
in  wealth,  &c. 

2.  From  trperience^  (argumentum  histori- 
cum.)  This  may  be  e\\.\\er  pergonal  or  general, 
and  80  is  called  by  Morus  dupliecm  jtrovidentix 
scholam,  p.  83,  s.  8.  This  proof,  when  rightly 
exhibited,  is  very  obvious  and  intelligible,  even 
to  the  unlearned.  In  the  events  which  take 
place  around  us,  let  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  causes  by  which  they  are  effected — to  the 
time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  in  which 
these  causes  acted.  J3y  their  slow  and  often 
unnoticed  combination,  ofTects  are  produced  at 
which  every  one  is  astonished.  The  smallest 
occurrences  often  lead  to  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions; wicked  actions  are  made  the  means  of 
good,  and  result  in  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
they  were  designed  to  injure,  so  that  many  can 
say,  with  Joseph,  (Gen.  1.  20,)  "  Ye  thought 
evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 
Men  who  are  to  be  the  means  of  eminent  good 
to  the  world,  or  to  perform  some  distinguished 
service,  must  be  called  forth  upon  the  stage  of 
action  at  exactly  the  most  proper  time,  in  ex- 
actly the  most  suitable  place,  and  at  precisely 
fhe  most  favourable  juncture  of  other  circum- 
stances. When  history  is  studied  with  these 
considerations  kept  in  mind,  (and  in  the  study 
of  history  they  should  never  be  omitted,  as  they 
•16  now,  alas!  too  frequently,  by  those  who 


teach  this  branch  to  the  yonng,)  what  to  Ai 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  might  mppear  to  ta 
chance  or  accident,  exhibits  clear  marks  of  t 
guiding  Providence.  And  this  is  the  high  po» 
tion,  from  which  tliose  who  have  the  acriptiim 
in  their  hand  can  survey  all  the  eTents  reconicd 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  may  refer  ti 
the  history  of  Joseph,  to  the  ancient  histoijof 
the  Jews,  that  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianitj, 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  more  impofiiit 
events  of  our  own  times,  as  remarkable  exaa- 
ples.  Vide  Schroeckh,  Disp.  hiatoria  prori- 
dentiam  divinam,  quando  et  quam  clare  loqui- 
tur; Vitebergs,  177G.  J.  G.  MuUer,  Biiefe 
uber  das  Studium  der  WissenschafWnv  besoa- 
ders  der  Geschichte;  Zurch,  1798«8vo— awoik 
full  of  valuable  remarks  drawn  from  experieoee, 
which  deserve  to  be  considered*  especially 
by  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  to  be  carefoUj 
applied  by  them  to  practice.  But  we  onght  by 
no  means  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  gmt 
events  which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  one  who  is  an  attentive  observer  of 
all  the  changes  through  which  he  himself  passes, 
his  own  life  will  furnish  abundant  materials  for 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  obserTationt 
respecting  the  providence  of  God.  And  sodi 
observations  are  uncommonly  useful  in  populir 
instruction.  They  tend  to  awaken  and  cheriih 
religious  dispositions.  If  men  suppose  that  God 
exercises  no  care  over  them,  they  have  no  groand 
or  motive  to  love  and  worship  him.  But  since 
hnliness  is  the  true  end  for  which  we,  as  moral 
beings,  were  made,  and  since  our  capacity  for 
happiness  is  in  exact  proportion  to  our  holiness, 
we  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  thoM 
dealinj;8  of  Divine  Providence  with  us  by  which 
this  great  end  is  promoted.  To  every  man 
whose  moral  character  is  in  any  considerable 
degree  improved  and  advanced,  whatever  he  has 
experienced  himself,  or  noticed  in  others,  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  holiness,  possesses  an  inex- 
pressible interest;  and  any  who  are  destitute  of 
feeling  on  this  point,  and  can  ridicule  the  spiri- 
tiial  experiences  of  pious  Christians,  and  what 
they  communicate  of  their  experiences  to  others, 
either  by  writing  or  by  oral  relation,  give  monm- 
ful  proof  that  they  themselves  are  as  yet  unre* 
formed,  and  are  turning  aside  from  the  true  end 
of  their  being.  One  who  is  taught  in  his  youth 
to  refer  everything  in  his  own  life  to  God,  and 
to  search  for  the  traces  of  divine  providence  in 
what  befals  himself,  will  learn  to  look  at  the 
lives  of  others  and  at  tho  history  of  nations  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  interest, 
and  will  of  course  be  dissatisfied  when  he  sees 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers,  God  is  wholly  left  out  of  the  account 
by  so  many  historians.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  who  himself  lives  in  the  world  without  God, 
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may  be  coDtent  with  a  history  in  which  the 
hand  of  God  is  unnoticed,  and  indeed  will  be 
displeased  with  any  other. 

3.  From  the  Bible,  Moros,  p.  79—81,  s.  6. 
That  God  is  the  creator,  proprietor,  and  governor 
of  the  world,  that  all  things,  even  the  small- 
est, depend  upon  him,  and  that  with  infinite 
wisdom  he  overrules  all  for  the  highest  good, 
are  principles  everywhere  assumed  in  the  Bible. 
The  texts  which  relate  to  providence,  in  the  more 
general  view  of  it,  were  cited  s.  68, 1.  2.  The 
texts  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  divine 
government  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — (a)  Those  in  which  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  all  events,  both  small  and  great,  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  God,  Matt.  vi.  31 ;  Acts, 
xvii.  25,  26 ;  1  Chronicles,  xxix.  (al.  xxx.)  12. 
(b)  Those  in  which  particular  changes  and  oc- 
eurrencest  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  referred 
IcGod  as  the  author;  Isa.  xliii.  12;  Acts,  iv. 
SB ;  Psa.  xc. ;  Pro  v.  xvi.  1, 33,  '^The  lot  is  cast 
iBio  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord.*'  (e)  Those  which  contain  divine 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  which  would  be 
without  meaning  on  any  supposition  but  that 
God  is  the  governor  of  the  world  and  the  dis- 
pomr  of  the  destinies  of  men ;  Exodus,  xx.  12 ; 
Pta.  xc,  xci.,  &c.  ((f)  Those  in  which  God 
is  eitreated  to  avert  calamities,  to  put  an  end 
to  distress,  to  bestow  blessings,  &c. ;  or  those 
in  wiich  the  granting  of  such  requests  is  pro- 
mised. Psalm  xxii.  5 ;  cxxviii. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39 ; 
1  Thtss.  iii.  10,  U.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
eorrectly  understood,  it  should  be  compared 
with  vhat  was  before  said  respecting  the  will 
sad  th3  purposes  of  God,  s.  20,  32. 

JVcrfe. — It  has  been  already  frequently  re- 
market, that  according  to  a  mode  of  thinking 
and  speaking  common  among  the  ancients,  many 
things  were  represented  as  resulting  immediately 
from  tJiC  agency  of  God,  though  they  were  in 
reality  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
secoid  causes,  which  perhaps  were  merely  not 
ment'oned,  perhaps  were  overlooked,  or  possibly, 
attht'  early  period  of  the  world,  not  even  known. 
Vide  a  58,  II.  The  mode  of  representation  here 
referrel  to,  and  expressions  and  narrations 
foundel  upon  it,  occur  frequently  in  the  Bible, 
in  Honer,  and  the  ancient  writers.  Thus,  for 
exampls  when  we  should  say,  it  thunders^  it 
TttinSy  ihtrt  is  an  earthquakCf  the  ancients  said, 
God  thvnders^  &c.,  Psa.  xxix. ;  civ.  32.  Geo. 
xi.  7, 8 ;  cix.  24,  «*  God  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrai  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heavei."  Many  events,  therefore,  which 
would  seen,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
ipoken  of.  to  be  the  results  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  an 
extraordinvy  way,  were  really  effected  by  na- 
tural causa.  However,  since  these  natural 
causes  depeid  upon  the  government  of  God,  this 


mode  of  speaking  is  in  itself  correct  And  it  is 
because  we,  in  the  present  age,  have  so  little  of 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  ancient  world  that 
we  misunderstand  their  more  pious  and  religious 
mode  of  expressing  themselves,  and  even  feel  it 
to  be  offensive.  The  teacher  of  religion  should, 
however,  closely  follow  the  example  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  in  this  respect,  and  ever  imitate  and 
preserve  this  more  religious  phraseology  which 
they  employ,  and,  like  them,  refer  everything  to 
God.  And  if,  in  order  to  prevent  superstition, 
he  should  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  such  an 
event  took  place  naturally^  he  must  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  understood  to  mean  that  it  took 
place  without  God,  and  that  he  does  not  thus  be- 
come the  means  of  causing  his  hearers  to  forget 
God,  and  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him.  He 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  cases,  to  shew 
that  although  a  particular  event  may  have  been 
natural,  it  was  not  the  less  owing  to  the  agency 
of  God ;  that  nature  is  only  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God ;  and  that  nothing  therefore  takes 
place  which  is  not  according  to  his  will  and 
purpose. 

SECTION  LXXI. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  MAN,  AND  TO  THE  EVIL  EXISTING 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

I.  In  Relation  to  the  Freedom  of  Man, 

On  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  is  unimpaired  by  the  government  of  God ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  government  of  God  is  un- 
obfltructed  and  undisturbed  by  the  free  actions 
of  men.  The  freedom  of  man  must  at  all  events 
be  maintained,  for  morality  and  accountability 
depend  upon  it.  If  he  is  not  free  to  choose  and 
to  act,  he  cannot  be  accountable  for  his  actions ; 
for  they  are  not  within  his  own  power.  We 
have  already  established  the  position  (a.  22, 1.), 
that  Go^  foresees  those  actions  which  result  from 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  as  well  as  those  which  are  necessary,  or 
less  contingent ;  but  that  the  former  do  not  cease 
to  be  free  because  they  are  foreknown.  This 
principle  must  be  assumed  as  true  in  reasoning 
on  this  subject.  We  are  not  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  government  of  God  over  moral 
beings  will  be  shewn  by  his  compelling  them  to 
perform  good  or  bad  actions.  That  men  are  free 
in  what  they  do  is  everywhere  assumed  in  the 
Bible,  and  must  be  presupposed  in  every  system 
of  morals.  Vide  Luke,  viii.  5 — 15 ;  xiii.  6 — 9 ; 
James,  i.  13 — 15. 

Still,  however,  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings 
are  under  the  most  minute  inspection  and  the 
most  perfect  control  of  God.  For  these  actions 
are  dependent  (a)  upon  the  powers  which  man 
possesses,  and  for  these  ^owexa  bL<&  \&  vcAc^^Nft^ 
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to  God  alone.  Vide  s.  69.  (b)  Upon  the  laws 
of  his  physical  and  moral  nature — i.  e.,  the  laws 
(in  one  case,  of  motion,  and  in  the  other,  of 
thought)  according  to  which  he  exercises  his 
peculiar  powers ;  and  these  laws  are  giyen  and 
established  by  God.  Vide  ubi  supra,  (e)  Upon 
external  circumstances — ^upon  things  without  the 
man  himself;  and  these  things,  as  all  others,  are 
under  the  control  of  God.  Man,  then,  as  a  mo- 
ral being,  is  free  to  will,  to  resolve,  and  to  act 
according  to  liis  resolutions.  God  furnishes  him 
with  occasions  of  acting  in  the  external  objects 
around  him ;  he  also  gives  him  his  powers  of 
action,  and  preserves  to  him  their  exercise;  but 
then  permits  him,  though  under  his  own  guid- 
ance and  supervision,  to  exert  his  powers  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  and  to  perform  his 
actions  freely.  Vide  s.  69, 1.  ad  finem.  How 
this  can  be,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, however  sagacious  and  fine-spun  our 
philosophical  theories  may  be;  but  that  thus  it 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  providence  of  God 
we  remain  free  in  our  actions,  must  be  firmly 
maintained  if  we  would  not  degrade  ourselves 
below  the  standard  of  moral  beings,  if  we  would 
not  falsify  the  dictates  of  that  moral  feeling  so 
deeply  implanted  by  tiie  Creator  himself  in  our 
hearts,  and  if  we  would  not  consequently  over- 
turn the  first  and  most  important  doctrines  of 
morality.  Evory  man*s  own  consciousness,  the 
clear  dictates  of  his  moral  nature,  convince  him 
that  liP  ia  frrr,  boyond  the  necessity,  or  even  the 
possibility,  of  a  further  demonstration.  Cf.  the 
writings  of  the  modern  philosophers  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools — Eberhard,  Ucbcr  die  Freyheit; 
and  Jacobus  clear  and  perspicuous  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Critical  philosophy,  contained  in  Kiesewetter's 
work,  »*  Ueber  den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Moral- 
philosophie;"  Leipzig  und  Ilallc,  1788,  8vo. 
On  account  of  the  deficiencies  and  diflicultics 
attending  metaphysical  demonstrations  of  free- 
dom, and  the  perplexed  and  endless  speculations 
by  which  both  sides  of  this  question  have  been 
argued,  Kant  rejected  them  all  as  insufficient, 
and  as  leading  into  error;  and  would  have  us 
depend  more  upon  crprrienee,  and  believe  and 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  because 
it  is  so  indispensable  in  morals  that  without  it 
morality  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist.  [This 
view  of  Kant,  implying  that  freedom,  while  it 
is  a  postulate  of  out  practical  rcnunn,  (i.  e.,  ne- 
cessary to  be  assumed  in  order  to  moral  action,) 
is  yet  inconsistent  with  our  theoretical  reason, 
(i.  e.,  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  contrary 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  the  reflecting  mind 
arrives,)  is  now  very  generally  rejected.  AVe 
cannot  admit  a  twofold  and  contradictory  reason, 
nor  can  we  adopt  a  principle  for  practice  to 
which  our  speculative  reason  is  statedly  op- 
posed.    It  is  Justly  remarked  by  BocksViTimmeT, 


in  his  brief  but  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
Will,  that  even /?rffc/iea/ freedom  cannot  be  ado* 
quately  maintained,  if,  while  we  must  deem  oar- 
selves  free,  we  are  yet  left  to  saspect,  by  the 
decisions  of  our  speculative  reason,  that  in  real" 
ity  we  act  from  some  concealed  necessity,  under 
the  laws  of  which  our  inmost  being  is  placed. 
Vide  Bockshammer,  Ueber  die  Freyheit  det 
mensch.  Willens,  s.  5,  f.;  Stuttgart,  1891.— 
Tr.]  The  more  full  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  mo- 
ral science  than  here. 

The  exhibition  of  this  subject  in  popular  in* 
struction  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  philosophical  subtleties;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  teachers  of  religion,  from  regrardto 
their  own  peace  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  hearers,  would  abide  by  the  following 
simple  principles,  which  accord  alike  with  scri|> 
ture  and  experience,  (a)  God,  with  a  view  0 
the  real  welfare  of  man,  gives  him  the  meatf 
and  opportunities  necessary  to  withhold  him  frOD 
the  choice  of  evil,  and  to  lead  him  to  what  it 
right,  (b)  For  many  of  our  free  actions,  he 
furnishes  us  with  inducement  and  encounge- 
ment  in  the  external  circumstances  in  whicl  he 
has  placed  us ;  and  he  so  orders  these  circim- 
stances  as  to  promote  what  we  ourselves  unler- 
take,  and  to  give  it  a  happy  issue.  He  m'Jses 
use  of  these  circumstances  also  as  a  warniig  to 
us  and  others  to  abstain  from  such  actioisas 
we  find  attended  with  unhappy  consequtaces. 
These  encouragements  and  warnings  niayjcrve 
as  examples  to  shew  the  consistency  beween 
the  divine  government  and  human  freedoo ;  for 
we  arc  still  at  liberty,  and  have  it  still  vithin 
our  power,  to  do  that  to  which  we  are  eicour- 
aged,  and  to  abstain  from  that  from  whch  we 
are  warnt'd ;  and  in  both  cases  we  remiin  the 
authors  of  our  own  free  actions,  (c)  Goi  re- 
wards men  for  their  good  actions,  and  poniihes 
them  for  those  that  are  bad ;  which  he  coulcnot 
do,  were  men  not  free  in  performing  t'era. 
Vide  8.  31.  (f/)  God  frequently  preents 
wicked  actions,  which  men  had  intende  and 
resolved  to  perform.  The  brethren  of  Jseph, 
for  example,  were  not  able  to  execute  ihir  de- 
signs against  his  life.  Gen.  xxxix.  Gog  how- 
ever, does  not  always  do  this ;  but,  on  to  con- 
trary, sometimes  permits  the  wicked  actons  of 
men,  since  otherwise  he  would  destry  their 
freedom.  But  then  these  wicked  acfons  are 
overruled  by  him  to  be  the  means  of  god.  Gen. 
1.  20;  Acts,  ii.  30.  If  in  any  rase,  lowever, 
they  arc  wholly  irreconcilable  with  thiwise  and 
benevolent  plan  of  his  government,  o,  which  is 
the  same  thinsr^  cannot  be  made  to  cotribute  to 
the  general  gf  od  which  he  seeks  to  remote,  he 
then  directly  prevents  them.  Whauclions  and 
events  belong  to  this  class  it  is  iii^ossible  for 
( u^  \jo  «^^^  ^ud  can  be  known  only  o  the  omni- 
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•lifliit  God.  (e)  The  result  and  issue  of  all  ao- 
tfons,  good  and  bad,  depend  solely  upon  God. 
Vide  8.  70*  Many  a  scheme,  which  appeared 
la  itself  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  haman  wisdom 
aid  pmdence,  has  failed  of  success,  while  the 
■oat  foolish  and  inconsiderate  nndertakingrg 
hifo  been  prospered.  Vide  Eccles.  ix.  11; 
ProT.  XTi.  1,  seq.;  James,  iv.  13 — 15.  This 
would  be  seen  by  us  mach  more  frequently  if 
we  were  not  accustomed  to  look  rathei;  at  the 
result  than  at  the  intention  and  plan.  If  the  re- 
ndt  is  faTourable,  we  Judge  favourably  of  the 
design  itself;  and  the  reverse.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  find  praise  and  blame  so  unjustly  awarded 
ii  history.  When  we  think  to  benefit  ourselves 
«  others  by  a  particular  course  of  action,  we 
often  injure  both  ourselves  and  others ;  and  the 
mrerse.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  while  the  free- 
iom  of  men  and  other  moral  beings  is  not  de- 
ployed by  the  divine  government,  it  is  yet  eon^ 
Jmed  and  Mmited,  Cf.  Moms,  p.  81,  s.  3,  6, 
Notes.  [Also  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  i. 
I.  644,  s.  98,  6.] 

IL  ^  Relation  to  Evil 

1.  The  many  evils  which  exist  in  the  world, 
sad  the  calamities  which  befal  the  human  race, 
have  from  the  earliest  times  been  regarded  as  a 
standing  objection  against  the  providence  of 
God.  How  they  can  consist  with  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  consequently  with  his  provi- 
denee,  is  a  question  which  men  at  all  times  have 
found  it  difficult  to  answer.  These  evils  are 
cither  physical  or  moral ;  and  the  permission  of 
either  of  them  has  appeared  to  be  subversive  of 
difine  providence.  The  existence  of  evil  was 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  provi- 
dence by  Epicurus.  Vide  Lucretius,  De  Rerum 
Natnra,  1.  v.;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum;  Lac- 
tuliua,  De  ira  Dei,  c.  13.  The  stoics,  on  the 
other  hand,  undertook  to  answer  this  objection. 
Tide  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  iv.  4,  seq.  This 
objection  appeared  so  strong  to  Bayle,  that,  in 
the  article  on  Manicheism,  in  his  Dictionary,  he 
pronounces  it  unanswerable.  But  Leibnitz,  in 
bis  MTheodicee,*'  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
doubts  of  Bayle,  and  to  establish  a  correct  phi- 
losophical theory  respecting  the  existence  of 
eril.*  An  argument  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
igiinst  providence  from  the  complaints  of  the 
nered  writers  respecting  the  evil  existing  in  the 
World,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  man,  especially 
tbose  which  occur  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 


[*  Voltaire  alio  oppofed  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence in  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ;  and 
when  this  doctrine  wm  ably  defended  by  Rousseau, 
in  bis  Letter  on  Optimism,  he  replied  by  a  philoso- 
phical romsnoe  entitled  *<Candide,"  in  which  he 
pmmts  an  appalling  picture  of  the  disorders  of  the 
world,  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  deride  the 
Dotioo  of  an  ovwrmling  providence. — Te.] 
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But  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  not 
so  much  to  srraign  tlie  providence  of  God,  as  to 
shew,  from  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  that  we  should 
learn  true  wisdom^  and  that  since  providence 
affords  us  a  sufficiency  of  good  things,  we  should 
study  the  art,  so  rarely  understood,  of  making  a 
wise  use  of  them,  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
contented  and  happy,  Eccles.  iii.  vii.  ix. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  the  providence  of  God  can  be  proved 
from  other  arguments,  the  existence  of  evil  can 
afford  no  reason  to  doubt  or  deny  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  conclude,  that  since  God  per- 
mits and  suffers  evil  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
according  to  his  wisdom,  and  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  providence,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  how  it  can  be  so,  and 
why  he  did  not  constitute  a  different  order. 
Vide  Seneca,  De  providentia,  sive  quare  bonis 
viris  mala  accidant,  cum  sit  providentia.  The 
will  and  the  power  of  God  may  be  regarded 
either  as  exerted  uneondiiionaiiy,  unconfined  by 
any  established  order,  or  as  exerted  in  conform- 
ity with  a  certain  established  order  of  things. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  absolute,  unconditional 
power,  God  could  remove  evil  out  of  the  way ; 
but  he  will  not  always  do  this,  because  it  is 
against  the  order  which  from  his  wisdom  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish.  He  indeed 
foresaw  the  existence  of  evil,  and  permits  it, 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12,  13;  Acts,  xiv.  16;  Rom.  i. 
24 ;)  but  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  he  can  never  have 
pleasure  in  it,  or  himself  promote  or  favour  it; 
James,  i.  13 — 17.  Ho  has  admitted  it  into  his 
general  plan,  because  he  can  make  it,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  other  things,  the  means  of  a  good, 
which,  without  it,  either  could  not  be  effected 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  well,  as  by  its  being 
permitted.  "What  Christ  said.  Matt.  xiii.  29,  is 
very  true,  that  if  the  tares  were  pulled  up  the 
wheat  would  be  pulled  up  with  them ;  and  that 
to  prevent  this,  the  tares  and  the  wheat  must  be 
suffered  to  grow  together.  We  are  acquainted 
with  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  embraced  in 
the  universe  of  God ;  and  even  this  small  part  is 
understood  by  us  very  imperfectly ;  and  as  to 
the  true  internal  relation  of  things — the  ends 
for  which  they  exist,  and  the  consequences  by 
which  they  are  followed,  our  knowledge  is  ex- 
tremely defective;  we  are  therefore  unable  to 
form  a  right  judgment  respecting  the  relation  of 
evil  to  good,  and  of  the  amount  of  evil  to  the 
amount  of  good. 

Seneca  says,  Contro.  iv.  27,  "Necessitas 
magnum  humanae  felicitatis  patrocinium** — ^i^e- 
ceasity  is  a  great  consolation  in  the  sufferings  of 
men.  If  by  necessity  he  meant  that  blind,  in- 
evitable fate  to  which  the  gods  themselves  are 
subject,  then  is  it  a  poor  consolstion  indeed; 
for  what  comfoil  'would  \X  Ym  >a  ^  iGANftS.'^fiXnt^ 
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when  carried  towards  the  place  of  execation, 
to  be  continually  informed  that  he  must  die, 
and  there  is  no  escaping  it.  But  if  necessity 
may  be  understood  to  mean  the  order  of  things 
which  God  saw  it  necessary  to  constitute,  then 
the  maxim  above  stated  is  perfectly  true ;  it  is 
accordant  with  the  Christian  spirit,  and  full  of 
consolation,  although  this  necessity  may  inydve 
many  things  which  are  unintelligible  and  dis- 
agreeable to  us.  For  if  God,  who  is  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent,  has  constituted  this  order, 
it  must  be  good,  and  adapted  to  the  end  which 
he  has  in  view,  however  otherwise  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us. 

Again;  men  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot  often  complain  that  certain  blessings  are 
denied  them,  without  inquiring  whether  they 
themselves  arc  susceptible  of  these  blessings, 
and  without  remembering  the  many  blessings 
which  they  already  enjoy.  Besides,  the  opinions 
of  men  respecting  happiness  are  so  various, 
and  sometimes  so  foolish,  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  their  wishes  should  all  be  grati- 
fied. Tilings  sometimes  desired  as  the  greatest 
blessings  would  be,  if  possessed,  the  greatest 
injury  to  both  soul  and  body;  and  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  is  shewn  in  withholdinor 
them.  Cf.  ZollikofTer,  Betrachtungcn  uber  das 
Uebel  in  der  Welt.  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Weisen 
Absichten  Gottes.  De  Maree,  Gottesverthei- 
digung  uber  die  Zulassung  des  Bosen. 

2.  Another  argument  against  providence  is, 
that  the  ungodly  often  prosper  in  the  world, 
while  the  righteous  suffer  aflliction.  This  is 
thought  to  be  indirectly  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  therefore  to 
disprove  a  superintending  providence.  The 
minds  of  retlecting  persons  have  from  the  earli- 
est times  been  disturbed  by  this  doubt;  and  the 
advocates  of  providence  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  solve  it.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  receives  various 
answers,  according  to  the  different  aspects  which 
the  subject  assumes— e.  g..  Psalm  xxxvii.  xxxix. 
xlix.,  and  especially  Ixxiii. ;  Job,  xvi.  et  passim. 
Many  also  among  the  Grecian  philosophers  were 
very  much  perplexed  on  this  subject;  and  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic  declared,  "  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  disproved  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  gods;"  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  34. 
Others,  however,  and  particularly  the  stoics, 
undertook  to  answer  this  objection ;  and  Seneca, 
in  his  book  *«  De  Providentia,"  investigates  the 
question  how  the  righteous  can  suffer,  if  there 
is  a  divine  providence?  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Bayle  this  objection  cannot  be  met  by 
any  satisfactory  answer.     But, 

(a)  This  objection  results  in  a  great  measure 

from  ignorance,  and  from  the  low  and  false  esti- 

aate  put  upon  the  real  advantages  which  the 

godly  enjoy f  and  the  true  happineBB  whicVi  t^ows 


from  the  possession  of  them.    Most  of  thois 
who  urge  the  objection^  that  the  righteous  snfier 
adversity*  while    the  wicked  prosper  in  ths 
world,  place  happiness  in  external  tkingt^  in  ths 
possession  of  wealth,  or  in  sensaal  indulgences; 
and  of  course  regard  the  poor  man,  who  is  little 
thought  of  by  the  world,  as  unhappy.    Bat  in 
this  they  mistake,  overlooking  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  true  and  only  apparent  good. 
True  advantages,  such  as  health  of  body,  know« 
ledge  of  the  truth,  holiness  of  heart,  and  otheis, 
both  of  a  physical  and  moral  nature,  make  meo 
happy  by  their  own  proper  tendency.    These    ^ 
are  the  true  spiritual  goods,  the  treaturei  f  n  Amk    ( 
ren,  of  which  Christ  speaks ;  by  the  possession   ^ 
of  which  alone  the  sonl  is  prepared  for  the  true 
happiness  of  moral  beings.    But  besides  these,    - 
there  are  other  things,  such  as  riches,  the  enjoy-  -_; 
ments  of  sense,  power,  and  honour,  which  msy  -^ 
become  advantages  by  a  wise  and  rational  im  j-- 
of  them,  but  which  otherwise  are  injurious,  sod    — 
the  occasions  of  unhappiness  to  men.    They  -^ 
are,  however,  regarded  by  many,  even  whea 
unwisely  and  improperly  used,  as  real  blessiogii 
because  they  excite  sensations  agreeable  to  the  -- 
carnal  mind.    But  to  those  who  form  a  right  - 
judgment  respecting  them,  they  are,  when  im- 
properly used,  only  apparent  bieannggf  beeasM 
the  pleasure  which  they  produce  is  transicm  — 
and  turns  at  last  to  pain.    The  writer  of  Psaln 
xlix.  very  justly  decides,  therefore,  that  the  lift 
of  the  profligate  is  only  outwardly  and  in  a^ 
pcaranee  happy,  and  is  often,  in  reality,  only 
splendid   and   showy  misery,  to  envy  which 
would  be  extremely  foolish.     In  Psalm  Ixxiii., 
Asaph  points  to  the  end   of  the  wicked,  and 
shews  that  their  prosperity,  being  unsubstanUtl, 
is  suddenly  and  in  a  moment  lost.     We  cannot 
certainly  regard  that  as  a  good  in  reference  to 
another,  or  account  him  as  happy  for  the  p09* 
session  of  anything  which  he  himself  does  noC 
truly  enjoy.     But  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  the  things  most  esteemed  by  the  world,  to 
far  from  making  the  possessor  happy,  are  the 
occasion  of  disquietude  and  misery.    And  so  it 
is  often  said  in  common  life,  that  the  fortune  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  is  only  eAim'n^  mtMrj/; 
that  they  are  not  to  be  envied ;  that  we  woold 
not  exchange  places  with  them,  &c. 

(6)  When  this  is  considered,  and  the  state 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  is  then  compared, 
that  of  the  former,  though  replete  with  external 
sufferings,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  more  hap" 
py  than  that  of  the  latter.  For  although  the 
grood  man  may  have  no  worldly  honour,  no 
earthly  riches,  no  superfluity  of  pleasures,  he 
has  true,  spiritual,  good  treasures  in  heaven, 
which  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  which 
are  secure  from  thieves,  (Matt.  vi.  19, 20;)  and 
although  he  were  bowed  down  under  extemil 
\  affi\c\iQik%^  he  would  yet  maintain  his  integiitj 
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of  heart,  mnd  the  reward  which  the  fayour  of 
God  aecDrco  the  greatest  of  all  the  blessincrs 
which  men  can  enjoy.  Vide  Matt.  xvi.  25.  He 
has  cheerfulneaa  and  tranquillity  of  soul ;  while 
those  who  seek  their  good  in  external  things  are 
constantly  disquieted  by  passions,  cares,  and 
disappointments.  But  this  blessedness  which 
which  the  virtuous  man  enjoys  makes  but  little 
ihow  in  the  world,  and  is  hence  so  oAen  under- 
faloed  by  worldly  men.  They  find  it  impos- 
•ible  to  see  or  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
kappinees  in  things  for  which  they  have  so  little 
taste.  This  train  of  thought  is  much  dwelt 
open  by  the  stoical  philosophers,  and  by  the 
lacred  writers. 

(e)  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  virtuous  always  endure  more  external  suf- 
ferings than  the  wicked ;  for  the  righteous  are 
frequently  prosperous,  even  in  their  worldly 
iffurs;  while  the  wicked  are  unsuccessful  in 
all  their  undertakings.  But  these  cases  are  less 
noticed,  because  they  seem  to  follow  in  the  na- 
tnral  course  of  things. 

(d)  Even  good  men  often  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  sufferings  which  they  endure  by  their 
own  &ult ;  they  do  not  in  all  cases  act  according 
Id  the  law  of  duty  and  the  rules  of  prudence ; 
and  in  such  cases  they  cannot  justly  ask  to  be 
escepted  from  the  common  lot  of  faulty  and  in- 
jadlcions  men,  and  must  expect  to  endure  the 
unhappy  consequences  of  their  errors  and  follies. 
Christ  says,  Luke,  xvi.  8,  '*  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light** — i.  e.,  those  whose  affections 
are  fixed  upon  the  world,  the  worldly-minded, 
are  often  more  wise  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
time  than  those  whose  affections  are  fixed  upon 
heaven  are  with  regard  to  their  heavenly  trea- 
nres.  The  former  have  more  care  for  their 
welfare  in  the  present  life  than  the  latter  for 
their  blessedness  in  the  world  to  come.  Should 
pious  and  good  men  exhibit  the  same  zeal  and 
prudence  which  worldly  men  exhibit  in  ma- 
naging their  worldly  affairs,  how  much  would 
they  accomplish  for  their  own  advantage  and 
tiiat  of  others !  But  since  they  do  not  always 
eome  up  to  this  standard,  they  must  suffer  the 
•ril  consequences  of  their  delinquency. 

(()  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  to 
m  in  our  estimate  of  the  moral  state  and  cha- 
ncter  of  other  men.  All  are  not  pious  and  vir- 
taous  who  appear  to  be  such,  and  are  esteemed 
Mch  by  their  fellow  men.  And  it  is  equally 
tnie  that  all  who  are  accounted  ungodly  are  not 
tbe  gross  criminals  and  offenders  they  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be.  Vide  Luke,  xviii.  10, 
leq.  The  character  of  many  a  man  is  made 
out,  by  those  who  look  upon  him  with  hatred 
or  envy,  to  be  much  worse  than  it  really  is. 
One  man  commits  some  flagrant,  out-breaking 
erime,  which  brings  him  into  disgrace^  and 


draws  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  but 
he  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  better  dispc^ 
sition,  and  less  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
many  a  reputed  saint,  who  covers  over  his  real 
shame  with  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  virtue. 
Vide  John  viii.  3,  7,  10,  11.  And  since  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  is  always  diflScult,  and  some- 
times impossible  for  us,  who  cannot  search  the 
heart,  to  determine  the  true  moral  character  of 
men,  and  of  their  actions,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  deciding,  whether  the  good 
or  evil  which  befalls  them  is  deserved  or  not. 
In  most  cases,  our  judgments  on  this  subject 
are  certainly  very  enoncous. 

(/)  The  afflictions  which  good  men  endure 
are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  others,  and  are  pro- 
motive of  their  highest  welfare.  They  often 
prevent  a  greater  evil  which  was  threatening 
them ;  exercise  and  strengthen  their  piety,  virtue, 
and  confidence  in  God ;  increase  their  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  consequently  their 
true  happiness ;  and  thus  verify  the  declaration 
of  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  28,  *«That  all  things  work 
together  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  friends 
of  God.'*  Cf.  Hom.  v.  3;  James,  i.  2;  Matt. 
V.  10;  Heb.  xii.  5—13,  especially,  ver.  11, 
which  appears  to  be  copied  directly  from  the 
heart  of  an  afflicted  saint.  •«  No  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous ;  ne- 
vertheless, afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  them  who  are  exer- 
cised thereby.*'  Hence  the  sufferings  of  good 
men  are  sometimes  called  ^t ipcurfioi,  because  by 
means  of  them  their  characters  are  proved  and 
their  faith  is  tried  and  strengthened. 

(g-)  But  there  is  one  other  consideration, 
which  may  remove  all  our  doubts,  and  make  us 
contented  when* we  see  the  innocent  oppressed 
and  suffering,  and  the  wicked,  who  forget  God, 
in  a  prosperous  condition — ^viz.,  that  the  present 
life  is  only  the  first,  imperfect  stage  of  our  exist- 
ence— ^a  state  of  probation,  in  which  we  are  to 
prepare  for  another  and  more  perfect  state.  This 
consoling  doctrine  respecting  the  future  life  and 
retribution  beyond  the  grave,  is  one  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  which  everything 
proceeds,  and  to  which  everything  is  referred ; 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
stantly make  use  of  it,  and  seek  to  comfort  the 
pious  by  the  truth  that  divine  justice  will  not 
be  fully  exhibited  until  the  future  state  shall 
commence,  and  that  then  the  righteous  shall  be 
richly  recompensed,  by  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  their  future  reward,  for  all  the  evil  they  have 
suffered.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  17 ;  1  Peter,  iv. 
12_U;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18,  and  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  Luke,  xvi.,  especially  ver.  25.  But 
of  those  who  act  here  upon  the  earth  from  im- 
proper motives,  even  if  they  perform  actions 
which  in  themselves  are  good  and  praiseworthy^ 
Christ  say  a,  Huy  have  their  rewardrA.  «.^^«^ 
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may  indeed  obtain  temporal  advantages,  bat 
God  will  not  reward  them  with  the  treasores  of 
the  future  world,  Matt.  vi.  3,  5, 16. 

SECTION  LXXU. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  DIYINE 
PROTIDENCB. 


L  JUis  VnivenaL 

It  extends  to  every  creature  and  to  every  event 
in  the  universe — to  the  small  and  insignificant, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  and  important.  The 
Bible  everywhere  teaches,  that  the  purpose  of 
God  extends  not  merely  to  the  whole,  and  to  the 
connexion  of  all  its  parts,  but  to  each  and  every 
part,  their  relations  and  their  alterations.  His 
knowledge  must  accordingly  comprehend  the 
smallest  and  most  apparently  insignificant  cir^ 
eumstances.  This  follows  even  from  the  scrip- 
tural idea  of  creation.  Vide  s.  46.  Cf.  Ps. 
cxiii.  5, 6,  t*  He  dwelleth  on  high,  and  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven  and 
in  the  earth.**  Ps.  cxxxviii.  6,  <•  Though  the 
Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the 
lowly.**  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;  cxlviii.  Matt.  x.  29, 
30,  *•  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice ;  he  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.** 
The  doctrine,  that  the  providence  of  God  ex- 
tends even  to  the  minutest  things,  (providentia 
circa  minima,)  leads  us,  when  it  is  properly  con- 
sidered, to  entertain  a  very  exalted  idea  of  God 
and  his  attributes,  in  that  he  thinks  and  cares 
for  every  creature  which  he  has  made  during 
every  moment  of  its  existence,  and  in  every  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  placed.  But  because  the 
manner  in  which  the  providence  of  God  can  ex- 
tend to  all  individuals  is  incomprehensible  by 
the  human  understanding,  and  because  men  are 
prone  to  compare  God  with  themselves,  this 
doctrine  has  been  often  either  wholly  misunder- 
stood or  directly  denied.  Since  it  is  supposed 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  princes  and  the 
great  of  the  earth  to  concern  themselves  with 
small  affairs,  the  case  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  God  ;  and  his  honour,  it  is  imagined,  is  as- 
serted, by  denying  that  he  cares  for  what  is 
small  and  insignificant.  This  doctrine  was  ac- 
cordinprly  either  doubted  or  denied  by  most  even 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers ;  and  indeed  it  could 
not  appear  to  them  with  that  degree  of  clearness 
in  which  it  appears  to  us,  considering  that  their 
ideas  respecting  matter  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  relations  in  which  matter  and  the 
world  stand  to  God,  were  so  imperfect,  and  so 
wholly  unlike  those  which  we  have  derived  from 
the  Bible.  Vide  s.  45,  46.  Aristotle  main- 
tained that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to 
heavenly  things,  but  not  to  things  on  the  earth 
(according  to  Diogenes  and  Plutarch.)  The 
BtoicBf  on  the  contrary f  believed  in  a  pTovideuce 


extending  to  individual  things,  in  a  aense,  hoi 
ever,  somewhat  different  from  that  common  wit 
us.  Vide  Seneca,  De  Providentia,  and  Cicen 
De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  65,  66 ;  also  Plato,  De  Re| 
X.,  where  this  doctrine  is  ably  defended.  Tl 
views  entertained  by  some  even  of  the  Christii 
fathers  on  this  subject  were  extremely  erroneou 
Such  are  those  expressed  by  Hieronymus,  i 
his  Commentary  on  Hab.,  where  he  says,  "Tl 
divine  majesty  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  to  intere 
itself  to  know  how  many  vermin  are  each  nn 
ment  produced  on  the  earth,  and  how  many  p 
rish ;  how  many  flies,  fleas,  and  gnats  there  ar« 
how  many  fishes  the  sea  contains  ;**  &c.  H 
opinions,  however,  were  opposed  by  Gregory  c 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  xvi.,  and  by  Chrysostom,  i 
his  book  "  De  Providentia  ;**  and  very  ration 
and  scriptural  opinions  on  this  subject  wei 
expressed  by  many  other  of  the  ecclesiastic 
fathers.  In  modern  times,  the  Socinians  hai 
been  accused  of  denying  that  providence  extend 
to  small  things ;  at  least  such  was  said  to  be  ll 
opinion  expressed  in  the  writings  of  some  c 
the  leaders  of  this  sect;  but  from  the  obscurit 
of  their  language,  the  truth  of  the  accusatio 
remains  doubtful.  Many  of  the  modern  scef 
tics  and  free-thinkers  in  England,  the  Nethei 
lands,  France,  and  Germany,  have  either  doubts 
and  denied  the  providence  of  God  altogether,  o 
at  least  providentia  circa  minima,  -  So  Baylc 
De  la  Mettrie, 'Voltaire,  the  author  of  the  Syt 
temt  de  la  Nature,  and  Frederic  11.,  in  th 
works  of  the  philosopher  of  Sans  souci,  LeiVt 
Seventh. 

The  doctrine  that  the  providence  of  God  i 
universal,  and  extends  to  every  individual  crea 
ture,  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  th 
following  observations : — 

1.  The  division  of  the  creatures  of  God  int 
classes  and  kinds  answers  no  other  purpose  tha 
to  assist  the  feebleness  of  the  human  understand 
ing,  which  cannot  at  once  survey  all  things  ii 
their  true  connexion.  We  are  therefore  com 
pelled  to  begin  with  particulars,  and  then  pro 
ceed  to  what  is  general ;  to  begin  with  what  i 
more  easy,  and  proceed  to  what  is  more  diffi 
cult,  in  order  to  render  the  connexion  of  th( 
whole  in  some  measure  comprehensible  to  oa 
minds.  But  God  knows  all  things  immediately 
and  at  once;  there  is  no  succession  in  hii 
knowledge.  Vide  s.  22,  II.  This  his  know 
ledge  can  occasion  him,  therefore,  no  trouble  o 
expense  of  time,  in  which,  as  is  the  case  witl 
us,  more  important  concerns  must  be  neglectec 
or  deferred.  Employment  about  small  thiog^ 
is  made  an  objection  to  men,  because  they  ar 
prone  to  regard  trifles  as  important,  (which  ca 
never  be  said  of  God,)  and  because,  on  accouc 
of  them,  they  are  prone  to  neglect  what  is  o 
more  value.  This  danger  has  been  transferre 
y^ferj  Ukcoxuslderately  to  God.    But  as  nothin 
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it  too  great  for  hiniy  to  notbing  is  too  nnall. 
He  eannot  theiefoie  be  dUtraettd^  as  Frederic 
n.  aappoeedy  by  being  employed  about  email 
eoDcenia* 

S.  The  dmne  porpose  mnet  necessarily  ex- 
tend to  particular  things;  since  otherwise  his 
knowledge  must  be  as  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
as  our  own.  From  the  theory  of  the  omni- 
seienee  and  the  decrees  of  God  stated  in  s.  22, 
99,  and  there  proTod  to  be  according  to  scripture 
and  reason,  it  appears,  that  when  God  thinks 
of  men  he  does  not  think  of  them  in  general^  but 
in  partieular^'^f  all  men  indiTidually,  and  in 
sll  the  Tarioos  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
which  they  exist  STery  moment  In  this  way 
does  he  think  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  its 
separate  parts,  from  eternity;  and  similar  to 
this  is  his  decree  respecting  the  uniTorse,  and 
all  its  parts.  No  alteration,  therefore,  can  be 
■ade  in  the  smallest  portion  of  the  world,  which 
he  did  not  consider  and  embrace  in  his  eternal 


3.  That  a  human  ruler  cannot  dcTote  equal 
attention  to  all  the  objects  which  are  under  his 
inspection,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  set  some 
of  them  aside  as  comparati?ely  unimportant,  and 
to  give  himself  little  or  no  concern  about  them. 
Is  the  consequence  of  human  imperfection.  The 
greater  the  powers  of  his  mind  are,  the  more  will 
be  be  able  to  occupy  himself  with  particular  ob- 
jects, and  those  of  minor  consequence ;  and  the 
more  he  does  this,  the  more  just  and  impartial 
an  estimate  will  he  be  able  to  form  of  the  whole, 
and  consequently  the  more  wisely  and  prosper- 
ODsly  will  he  be  able  to  administer  his  goTem- 
Bient.  Hence  Plato  justly  remarked,  that  a  per- 
fect ruler  must  have  an  equal  care  for  all  his 
subjects,  and  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  allow 
none  of  them  to  pass  unregarded,  lest  the  whole 
abould  suffer  injury  from  his  neglect  of  a  part. 
Vide  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  i.  25.  It  is  this  rest- 
leas  actirity,  which  seizes  upon  every  thing,  even 
things  which  would  appear  insignificant  to  men 
of  common  minds,  and  turns  them  to  its  own  ac- 
eoant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  and  ap- 
plauded in  Cesar,  Frederic  II.,  and  other  distin- 
gaished  rulers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  If 
tbis  is  true  with  regard  to  human  rulers,  how 
noch  more  so  with  regard  to  God  in  administer- 
bg  his  goTornment;  since  he  is  not  wanting 
«ther  in  the  knowledge,  power,  or  will,  requisite 
to  the  most  particular  providence.  If  God  did 
not  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  particular  per- 
lons  and  things,  how  would  he  be  able  to  secure 
tbe  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  composed  of  so 
many  parts,  all  intimately  connected?  The 
whole  is  only  the  aggregate  of  many  small 
portions;  and  the  smallest  is  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  largest,  as  the  links  are  in  a 
chain,  or  the  wheels  in  a  clock.  The  greatest 
fBTolations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 


world — ^wars,  &c.,  have  often  proceeded  from 
the  smallest  causes ;  from  a  small  spark,  great 
conflagrations,  which  have  occasioned  a  wide- 
spread misery  and  destruction.  In  these  cases, 
what  is  small  is  inseparably  connected  with 
what  is  great  The  providence  of  God,  there- 
fore, either  extends  to  all  things,  even  to  those 
which  we  denominate  small,  or  there  is  no  di- 
vine providence.  From  this  alternative  there  is 
no  escape. 

4.  Men  are  accustomed  to  regard  many  things 
as  small,  insignificant,  useless,  and  even  injuri- 
ous, because  they  are  unable  to  see  their  use 
and  importance  in  the  connexion  of  things. 
This  is  therefore  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  of  the  great  imper- 
fection of  human  knowledge.  But  as  God 
created  fXi  these  things,  and  continually  prolongs 
their  existence,  he  must  regard  them  as  useful 
and  necessary,  and  adapted  to  promote  his  ends, 
in  their  connexion  with  the  whole.  How  then 
can  it  be  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  watch 
over  them,  and  to  preserve  them!  If  it  was 
not  dishonourable  for  God  to  give  them  exist- 
ence, it  cannot  be  dishonourable  for  him  to  pre- 
serve to  them  the  existence  he  has  given.  And 
indeed  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  are 
at  least  as  evident,  and  often  more  so,  in  his 
least,  as  in  his  greatest  works.  Cf.  Plato,  De 
Repub.  X. 

II.  Zf  tff  Benevolent^  Wisej  Vhsearcliable. 

This  follows  incontrovertibly  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  and  is  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Vide  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  16,  civ.  24 ;  Job,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.,  and  espe- 
cially xxxviii.;  Eccl.  iii.  11,  viii.  17,  xi.  5; 
Rom.  xi.  33, 34 ;  in  which  passagea  the  wisdom 
and  unsearchableness  of  God  are  particularly 
noticed.  This  benevolent  and  wise  government 
of  God  is  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  highest,  which  is  a  mural  good, 
among  all  moral  beings,  in'  order  to  prepare 
them  to  partake  of  that  true  and  abiding  happi- 
ness which  can  be  attained  only  by  holiness; 
since  it  is  principally  for  moral  beings,  who  are 
more  nearly  related  to  God  than  any  other,  that 
he  has  created,  preserves,  and  governs  all 
things. 

We  roust  here  attend  to  the  question.  In  what 
relation  the  miraelett  so  often  mentioned  in  the  holff 
icripturea  atand  to  the  government  of  God?  We 
must  here  presuppose  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  miracles,  s.  7,  III. ;  and  proceed  there- 
fore directly  to  consider  the  philosopho-theolo- 
gical  theory  respecting  miracles,  and  to  shew  in 
what  manner  the  objections  urged  against  it  may 
be  answered. 

1.  The  changes  in  the  world  ordinarily  take 
place  under  the  divine  goYeranieiiV|%«&*Q\^\t^%\^ 
the  lawB  01  the  QO\n«e  o^  taVoa^  %\ik^%  >^^  ^sa 
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effected  through  the  powere  which  God  has  giTen 
to  his  creatures,  though  not  without  his  concur- 
rence, but,  on  the  contrary,  under  his  constant 
guidance  and  inspection.  Now  if  any  thing  takes 
place  which  cannot  be  explained  by  these  laws, 
or  which  transcends  them,  it  is  extraordinary, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  production  of 
God,  (in  distinction  from  what  takes  place  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  mediate  production  of  God,)  and  is  com- 
monly called  a  miracle.  Since  now  both  of 
these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  providence 
of  God,  it  is  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraor^ 
dinary ;  and  because  these  extraordinary  effects 
are  produced  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind, 
miracles  are  divided  into  those  which  take 
place  in  the  material  world,  and  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

Note, — Many  things  produced  by  the  mediate 
agency  of  God  are  ascribed  to  his  immediate 
agency,  from  ignorance  of  the  second  causes  by 
which  his  agency  is  exerted.  Hence  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  men  are  accustomed  to  see 
more  miracles,  and  to  believe  in  them  more  rea- 
dily, than  learned  men,  who  are  better  able  to 
observe  the  natural  causes  by  which  these  effects 
are  produced.  And  this  it  is  which  renders 
learned  and  scientific  men  often  incredulous  and 
sceptical  upon  the  subject  of  miracles.  But  they 
are  apt  to  presume  too  much  on  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  to  think  they  can  explain  many  things 
which  they  really  do  not  understand.  It  is 
also  a  great  fault,  though  a  very  common  one, 
to  draw  a  general  principle  from  what  often 
occurs,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  cases.  Because 
many  pretended  miracles  have  been  proved  false, 
Hume  declares  that  all  miracles,  those  of  the 
the  Bible  not  excepted,  are  such,  and  thus  re- 
jects the  most  credible  testimony. 

2.  Thepossibility  of  such  extraordinary  effects 
produced  by  God  is  proved  in  the  following 
manner — viz.,  (a)  They  are  naturally  possible — 
i.  e.,  God  has  power  to  produce  such  effects. 
He  is  indeed  himself  the  author  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  them — i.  e.,  he 
is  not  80  bound  by  them  that  he  must  necessa- 
rily act  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  them ; 
he  can  alter  them,  suspend  them,  or  depart  from 
them ;  which,  indeed,  follows  as  a  just  conse- 
quence from  his  omnipotence,  (b)  They  are 
also  morally  possible — i.  e.,  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  wisdom,  provided  they 
tend  to  promote  some  important  end,  which 
could  not,  or  at  least  could  not  so  well,  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way;  nor  can  it  be  shewn, 
d.  prion',  that  such  cases  may  not  occur.  Mira- 
cles cannot,  then,  be  shewn  to  be  either  morally 
or  phyRically  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
this  is,  as  Kant,  Fichte,  and  other  modern  phi- 
JoBOphers have  allowed,  most  unpardonable  pre- 


sumption.   Of.  the  similar  msoning  of  the 
stoics,  in  Cicero,  De  divin.  i.  52,  seq. 

3.  The  proof  of  the  reality  of  miracles  depends 
upon  credible  testimony.    We,  as  Christians, 
regard  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures  as 
credible,  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  related 
in  them  being  supposed  already  established,  for 
which  cf.  s.  7,  ni.    The  miracles  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures  are  all  of  such  a  natare  as  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  whick 
are  taught  in  them,  to  seal  the  divine  mission  of 
the  teacher,  in  short,  to  promote  various  import- 
ant ends,  especially  those  of  a  moral  kind.    At 
the  time  when  these  miracles  were  performed, 
when  men  would  believe  nothing  without  signs 
and  wonders,  they  were  doubtless  of  special  8e^ 
vice,  but  their  utility  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  particular  times,  but  they  must  answer  the  ' 
same  great  ends  with  all  who  are  convinced  of 
their  historical  truth.    For  if  miracles  are  tme, 
God  proved  by  them  his  unlimited  dominioi 
over  the  powers  of  nature ;  and  to  a  being  who 
proves  this  we  are  bound  to  yield  assent  and 
render  obedience. 

4.  Tindal,  Hume,  Morgan,  Voltaire,  and 
others,  who  contend  against  miracles,  bring  fo^ 
ward  the  h  priori  objection  that  miracles  woold 
presuppose  an  imperfection  in  the  original  plan 
of  God.  It  would  be,  they  say,  very  anphilos<h 
phical  to  represent  God  as  a  workman  who  had 
not  properly  planned  or  executed  his  work,  and 
who  is  obliged,  when  the  wheels  of  the  machine- 
ry stop,  or  the  house  is  ready  to  fall,  himself  to 
interpose,  and  regulate  and  rectify  what  is  wrong. 
Such  ideas,  they  think,  would  suit  well  with 
that  early  state  of  society  in  which  Jupiter  was 
supposed  to  examine  the  vault  of  heaven,  to  see 
if  it  were  rent,  but  are  entirely  unsuited  to  our 
enlightened  and  philosophical  age.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered, 

(a)  That  miracles,  like  everything  else  in  the 
world,  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  God, 
and  were  embraced  in  his  eternal  purpose  re- 
specting the  world  and  all  its  changes.  Vide  9. 
32.  In  this  purpose,  it  must  have  been  deter- 
mined that  in  the  course  of  ordinary  events,  in 
particular  places,  and  at  certain  times,  miracles 
should  take  place ;  for  God  must  have  foreseen 
that  some  of  his  plans  would  either  wholly  fail, 
or  could  not  be  so  well  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  as  by  his  special  in- 
terference. This  answer  was  given  by  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf. 

(/i»)  The  contradiction  which  the  human  under- 
standing appears  to  find  in  miracles  is  owingto 
the  fact  that  men,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
their  minds,  connect  together  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  material  world  by  the  idea  of  nece*- 
sity,  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  But  in  the  view 
of  God,  who  sees  all  things  as  they  really  are. 
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Hwie  are  no  naeeMary  effects,  eren  in  the  mate- 
tiil  world ;  but  his  will  is  in  all  things  free,  and 
vpon  his  will  alone  therefore  does  it  depend  to 
produce  any  effect  which  may  be  conducive  to 
hia  designs.    A  miracle  now  is  a  new  effect 
Hide  from  the  usual  chain  of  CTonts,  which  can- 
Mt  therefore,  like  ordinary  effects,  be  connected 
vith  what  has  preceded  and  with  what  follows 
hj  the  law  of  a  gmffkient  reasofij  and  which  we 
OS  therefore  led  irresistibly  to  ascribe  to  a  power 
vhich  has  unlimited  control  over  the  material 
vorldy  and  thus  arises  the  idea  of  a  miracle. 
But  still  there  is  no  real  change  in  things  them- 
MlTea,  and  as  soon  as  the  miracle  ceases  they 
prooeed  as  they  did  before,  and  are  still  connect- 
ed together  by  the  rules  of  the  maxim  of  a  svf- 
itami  reoaofi.    Thus  we  see  that  miracles  are 
wsaible,  but  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how 
hey  can  be  performed  ;  just  as  we  are  unable  to 
inderstand  how  God  could  create  a  world  from 
wthing. 

5.  From  these  principles  it  also  follows  that 
10  miracles  are  wrought,  in  cases  in  which  the 
iesigns  of  God  can  be  fully  and  in  their  whole 
Bxtent  attained  by  natural  means.    And  hence 
me  may  conclude,  that  miracles  are  of  unfrequent 
Kcnnence,  and  that  their  reality  must  be  attested 
by  witnesses  who  cannot  be  justly  suspected 
either  of  intentional  fraud,  or  of  enthusiasm, 
erednlity,  or  any  unintentional  self-deception, 
before  we  can  be  justified  in  believing  them.    It 
eunot  be  said  that  God  is  more  glorified  by 
iniraclea  than  by  the  common  course  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  glorified,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  common  course  of  nature,  as  by 
miracles.    In  miracles  his  bare  omnipotence  be- 
comes more  conspicuous,  but  in  the  course  of  na- 
toie,  hia  infinite  wisdom  and  power  are  alike 
evidenced.    The  opinion  here  opposed  arises 
from  the  puerile  notion,  that  it  must  be  more 
difficult  and  laborious  for  God  to  perform  a  mi- 
laele  than  to  produce,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
BStaral  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  former  therefore  is  more  to  his  glory. 
But  to  God  nothing  is  difiicult,  and  nothing 
causes  him  labour.    The  production  of  the  na- 
tnnl  world,  the  constitution  of  its  laws,  and  the 
Rgulation  of  its  changes,  require,  in  themselves 
eoDsidered,  as  great  an  exertion  of  power  as  the 
working  of  miracles. 

6.  But  although  the  remarks  here  made  are 
tnie,  they  by  no  means  justify  those  interpreters 
vho  endeavour  to  explain  by  natural  principles 
erents  expressly  said  in  the  scriptures  to  be 
niiacoloos,  performed  for  the  attainment  of  im- 
^rtant  moral  ends  not  otherwise  attainable. 
For  such  an  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with 
(be  aathority  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed,  is  a  di- 
rect impeachment  of  its  truth,  and  goes  to  prove 
Ifaat  the  sacred  writers,  or  those  who  performed 
the  pretended  miracles,  were  either  impostors, 


or  themselves  deluded  fanatics.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  only  so  far  esta- 
blished, as  they  appeal  to  miracles.  For  they 
gave  themselves  out  as  extraordinary  and  imme- 
diate ambas8ador$  nf  God,  But  this  claim  could 
not  be  proved  merely  by  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  they 
could  expect  to  be  credited  only  when  their  ex- 
traordinary claims  were  supported  by  extraordi- 
nary facts.  And  it  is  on  account  of  this  intimate 
connexion  between  the  truth  of  their  miracles 
and  their  character  as  extraordinary  teachers, 
that  many  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  the 
latter  are  disposed  to  dispute  the  former.  If 
the  proof  from  miracles  be  once  allowed,  it 
follows  directly  that  those  who  performed  them 
were  extraordinary  and  immediate  messengers 
from  God.  Vide  s.  7,  and  Introduction,  s.  7,  8. 
7.  The  question  is  asked.  Whether  miracles 
occur  at  the  present  time,  and  whether  we,  in 
accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, may  expect  to  perform  miraculous  cures, 
and  hope  to  possess  the  gifts  of  inspiration,  di- 
vination, &c.  %  This  has  been  believed  by  pre- 
tended thaumaturgtsts,  prophets,  and  enthusiasts 
of  every  kind,  ancient  and  modern.  And  many 
also,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  enthusiasm,  have 
assented  to  this  opinion.  Grotius,  for  example, 
believed  that  Christian  missionaries  might  hope 
to  perform  miracles,  and  Lavater  supposed,  that 
any  Christian  who  could  firmly  believe  that  God 
would  work  miracles  through  him,  would  be 
able  to  do  what  he  believed.  But  if  history  and 
experience  are  consulted,  wo  shall  soon  know 
what  to  think  of  the  pretended  wonder-workers 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  be  able  to 
put  them  down  either  as  impostors  or  as  deluded 
fanatics.  But  does  not  the  New  Testament 
afford  reason  to  hope  that  miraculous  powers 
may  be  continued  in  the  Christian  church  ?  No ! 
For  (a)  these  miraculous  gifts  were  by  no  means 
promised  by  Christ  to  all  his  followers,  at  all 
times,  but  only  to  the  apostles  and  first  teachers 
of  Christianity,  to  be  used  by  them  in  proclaim- 
ing Christian  truth,  and  in  establishing  the 
Christian  church,  Mark,  xvi.  17,  18,  coll.  ver. 
15,  16,  20;  John,  xiv.  12,  coll.  ver.  11,  13,  14. 
(b)  In  Eph.  iv.  13,  seq.,  Paul  teaches  what  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  gifts  were  in- 
tended only  for  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and 
would  cease  when  the  church  had  become  tho- 
roughly established,  when  more  clear  knowledge 
of  the  truth  had  been  diffused,  and  the  contro- 
versies between  Jewish  and  heathen  Christians 
were  ended.  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  1 
Cor.  xiii.  8 ;  the  gift  of  tongues,  &c.,  it  is  there 
said,  will  hereafter  cease,  (with  some  reference 
to  the  present  world,  though  principally  to  the 
world  to  come,  where  these  gifts  will  be  wholly 
useless,)  but  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ^vW  ^Va^^ 
(and  that  in  ibe  pieMnX  "woA^  «&  ^^  <^  ycl^^ 
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fbtara)  u  long  u  fhB  dinreh  shall  oonttmie. 
(c)  Add  to  thc«e  the  eontidormtioii,  that  it  ean- 
not  be  prored  that  the  power  of  eonferring  these 
gifte  waa  granted  to  anj  beaidea  the  apoatlea, 
(of.  Acta,  TiiL  14—17,)  and  that  after  the  death 
of  the  apoatlea  and  their  immediate  aoooeaaora 
in  the  Chriattan  church,  fteae  gifta  would  there- 
fore oeaact  aa  a  matter  of  ebaree. 

On  thla  subject,  of.  Toellner,  Yermiahchte 
Anfs&txe,  th.  ii.  Abhandl.  S,  Warum  Gott  nicht 
abematilriich  thut,  waa  natOrlieh  geaehehen 
kann.  Ammon,  Da  notione  miracoU;  G6ttingBt 
1795,  4to.  Alao  the  work  entitled,  Betracht- 
nngen  fiber  den  Eodiweck  der  Wonderwerke, 
und  die  Kraft  dea  Wunderglanbens  in  unsem 
Tagen ;  Berlin,  1777, 8ro;  and  the  works  occa- 
sioned by  the  opinion  of  Lavater  and  others; 
Middleton*s  Essay  on  Miraculous  Gifts  after 
the  Death  of  the  Apostles  s  F.  T.  ROhl,  Worth 
der  Behauptongen  Jesu,  and  seiner  Apostel; 
Leipzig,  1791«  8to;  K5ppen,  Die  Bibel  ein 
Work  der  gOttllchenWebheit.  Oneofthelateat 
worka  in  oppoaition  to  miraclea  is  entitled,  De 
miracnlis  enchiridion,  a  philosopho  Theologis 
exhibitnm;  Zwickau,  1805,  8to, — a  prejudiMd 
and  partial  work.  Vide  the  Review  in  the  Jen. 
Lit  Zeit.  for  1806,  No.  168. 

iVbte.— In  respect  to  its  practical  influence, 
the  doctrine  of  the  proTidenoe  of  God  is  one  of 
the  first  importance.  In  addition  to  the  parti- 
culars enumerated  s.  67, 1.,  Note  3,  the  religious 
teacher,  in  his  practical  instructions,  should  in- 
sist upon  the  following  points,  which  are  made 
prominent  in  the  holy  scriptures,  where  we  may 
see  an  example  of  the  proper  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing them. 

(a)  He  should  shew,  that  we  ought  nerer  to 
atop  with  the  second  causes  through  which  our 
blessings  come  to  us,  or  by  which  the  effects 
which  we  witness  are  accomplished,  but  should 
always  go  back  to  Groo  aa  the  first  cause,  and 
aincerely  Iotc  and  honour  him,  as  the  author  of 
erery  good  gift.  Vide  Jamea,  i.  17 ;  iv.  13, 15. 
Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  second  causes  by 
which  cTents  are  brought  about,  and  wholly 
OTerlooking  the  agency  of  God,  (the  common 
method  of  modem  historians,)  the  sacred  his- 
torians refer  cTerything  to  God,  and  hence  they 
80  frequently  clash  with  the  Tiews  and  feelings 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  world  from  a  dif- 
ferent and  lower  point  of  view.    Vide  a.  70, 

n.3.  • 

(6)  If  we  would  enjoy  the  bleasings,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  which  are  designed  for  us, 
and  promised  to  us  by  God,  we  must,  on  our 
part,  fulfil  the  conditions  to  the  performance  of 
which  he  has  annexed  this  enjoyment  Cf.  s. 
71,  II.    Moms,  p.  83,  s.  8. 

(c)  Natural  enls  and  calamitiea  are  under  the 


eotttiol  of  an  all-wise  and  benefdent  Being,  i 
are  intended  to  lead  ns  to  repent  of  our  aina,  i 
lead  holy  Utos,  or  to  eonfirm  and  atrengthen 
in  holineaa,  and  in  efory  way  to  eontribnte 
oor  advantage.    Cf.  a.  71,  U.  3. 

(i)  We  ahonld  leel  eapecially  indebted 
Grod  for  any  holineaa  or  moral  rectitude  whi 
we  may  pereelTS  in  ourseWes*  By  cherishi 
the  feeling  that  whatever  ia  good  in  ua  ia  I 
gift  of  God,  we  ahall  be  kept  from  that  aelfi 
blindneaa  and  pride  which  would  apring  fie 
the  thought  that  we  onfaelvea  were  the  anthi 
of  it.  God  gave  ua  our  moral  nature,  and 
him  we  owe  jill  the  poweva  which  we  poasai 
and  all  the  meana,  in  the  iiae  of  which  we  atta 
to  holineaa.  Our  feulta  and  crimen,  on  the  on 
trary,  we  muat  charge  wholly  to  ouradTes,  ai 
nsTor  to  God.  Cf.  Jamea,  i.  13 — 15 ;  1  Cs 
It.  7;  d  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  13. 

(e)  God  employe  all  hia  craatnrea  aa  iasln 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  purpoM 
and  hence  they  are  called  (e.  g..  Pa.  ciiL)  ki 
aenranta,  hia  meaaengers,  who  do  liia  will.  Bi 
to  none  of  the  creaturea  who  inhabit  hia  Iboi 
atool,  haa  God  aaaigned  ao  large  a  aphere  o 
action,  and  none  doea  he  ao  much  employ  iath 
accomplishment  of  his  most  important  porpoM 
as  man,  and  man  is  what  he  ia  through  A 
moral  nature  which  God  haa  given  him,  n 
which  he  conatantly  preaenrea  in  exereiae.  1 
this  his  moral  nature  man  reaembles  God,  u 
can  continually  become  more  and  more  like  bio 
yea,  in  this  he  is  related  to  him,  and  partak 
cfiht  divine  nature.  Every  man,  in  every  ft 
tion  and  calling  in  life,  is  employed  by  God  i 
an  instmment  for  the  attainment  of  importai 
ends.  The  more  faithfully  a  man  performs  i 
the  duties  of  his  station,  however  inferior  it  mi 
be,  and  especially  the  more  he  laboura  after  tn 
holiness,  the  more  will  his  life  be  conformed 
the  divine  will,  and  answer  the  ends  for  whi( 
he  is  employed.  And  one  who  fails  to  di 
charge  these  duties,  and  ia  unprofitable  in  tl 
service  of  God,  proves  that  he  miatakes  his  oi 
tme  worth  and  dignity.  It  ia  therefore  o 
higheat  duty  to  exert  ourselves,  to  the  oUbo 
of  our  powers,  to  do  good  in  all  the  relations  i 
which  we  stand  under  the  government  of  Go 
and  especially  to  promote  holiness  in  ourselYi 
and  others.  Cf.  s.  69,  ad  finem,  and  s.  70, 1 
3.    Morus,  p.  78,  s.  4. 

As  Christians,  however,  we  should  exereii 
these  feelings,  and  yield  this  obedience,  not  1 
God  only,  but  also  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  c 
God.  He  counsels  and  guidea  all  who  beliei 
in  him ;  they  ought  therefore  to  imitate  and  fo 
low  him.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christia 
system  to  require  of  us  that  we  should  do  evei] 
thing  h  ^pofiui^i  Kpuftov. 
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ON  THE  PJ4AN,  ORDER,  AND  SUCCESSION  OF  TOPICS 

IN  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


This  Book  is  properly  deDominated,  theological  Anthropology,  because  it  contains  the 
doctrine  respecting  man,  and  his  relation  to  God.  In  respect  to  the  order  and  succession 
in  which  the  various  topics  belonging  to  this  doctrine  are  treated,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  systems  of  theology,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  particular  order  in 
which  doctrines  are  treated  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance,  provided  only  that  those 
doctrines  are  placed  first  which  constitute  the  basis  of  those  which  follow,  or  which 
contribute  essentially  to  the  illustration  of  them.  To  place  the  doctrine  respecting 
Christp— e.  g.  respecting  his  person,  the  redemption  effected  through  him,  ^.— at  the 
very  introduction  of  the  system,  (as  some  have  done,)  is  certainly  very  preposterous, 
since  a  great  deal  in  these  doctrines  cannot  be  placed  in  the  proper  light  until  the 
scriptural  doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  man,  of  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  have 
been  previously  illustrated.  The  plan  adopted  by  Morus,  of  placing  the  latter  doctrines 
first,  has  therefore  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  other.  Still,  on  any  method  which 
may  be  adopted,  there  will  always  be  found  difficulties  and  imperfections.  Some  have 
made  a  merit  of  deviating  from  the  method  generally  pursued  in  systems  of  theology, 
of  inventing  a  method  wholly  new,  and  especially  of  giving  new  titles  to  the  various 
divisions  of  the  subject.  But  no  now  land  is  won  for  the  science  itself  by  means  of 
these  innovations ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  study  of  it  is  rendered  very  perplexed  to 
beginners,  and  they  are  compelled,  whenever  they  take  a  new  system  in  hand,  to  begin 
as  it  were  anew,  and  to  learn  a  new  language. 

We  adopt  the  following  order — viz.,  (a)  Man  may  be  considered  in  his  former  or 
original  condition — the  state  (f  innocence,  and  of  this  an  account  has  already  been  given 
in  Book  I.  s.  53 — 57.  Further,  man  may  be  considered  (b)  in  his  present  state — ^that 
in  which  he  is,  since  the  state  of  innocence  has  ceased.  In  this  connexion  belong  the 
doctrines  respecting  sin,  its  origin,  the  various  kinds  of  sin,  and  its  consequences ;  Art. 
ix.  s.  73 — 87,  inclusive.  Finally,  man  may  be  considered  (c)  in  that  better  state  to 
which  he  is  restored.  Here  the  whole  doctrine  respecting  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  belongs.  (1)  De  gratia  Dei  salutari, — the  gracious  institutes  which  God  has 
established  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men, — especially  those  established 
in  and  through  Christ, — the  different  states  of  Christ, — his  person,  his  work,  and  the 
salutary  consequences  of  it  to  the  human  race;  Art.  x.  s.  88 — 120,  inclusive.  (2)  On 
the  conditions  (repentance  and  faith)  on  which  we  can  obtain  the  blessedness  promised 
to  Christians  by  God;  Art.  xi.  s.  121 — 128,  inclusive.  (3)  On  the  manner  in  which 
God  aids  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  enables  them  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions, or,  respecting  divine  influences  and  the  means  of  grace;  Art.  xii.  s.  129 — 133, 
inclusive.     (4)  On  the  Christian  community,  or  the  church  i  Art.  xiii.  s.  134 — 136. 

(5)  On  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  sacraments;  Art.  xiv.  s.  137 — 146. 

(6)  On  the  passage  of  man  to  another  world,  and  his  state  in  it, — of  death,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  future  happiness  and  misery;  Art.  xv.  s.  147 — 160. 
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PART  I.-STATE  INTO  WHICH  MAN  IS  BROUGHT 
BY  THE  FALL. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

OF  SIK.  AND  TUB  FUNlBfiMENT  O 


SECTION  LXXIll. 


I    VHiT  IS  MIANT  B' 


I.  De/lmlion  a/ Sin. 
^IN,  underBtood  objeclively, 
and  taken  io  its  wider  sense, 
^  ia,  art!/  dtviation  from  the  law 
if  God,  or,  ^iihai  t'a  tiol  right, 
I  aceordisg^  to  the  divine  Uw; 
what  it  oppoted  io  the  law. 
In  the  language  of  jaiists,  a 
1^  derialion  ftDin  (he  law  is  called  a 
rime,  (Germ.  Ftrbreehen,  erimeat) 
a  tbeology,  and  when  the  concerna 
of  rellgiao  are  made  the  topics  of  dis- 
course— that  is,  when  men  are  consi- 
deied  in  their  relation  to  God,  it  is 
(ailed  nnj  and  it  is  an  advantage  which  the 
German  lanKoage  [and  aleo  the  EnglishJ  poa- 
iMset,  that  it  is  able  to  designate  this  particu- 
lar form  of  tranagreBBion  by  an  appropriate 
*oid.  Sin,  therefore,  pioperly  speaking,  is  a 
Elation  from  the  divine  law,  or,  according  to 
-  ibe  scripture  phraseology,  what  ii  not  xara  rb 
it'li^fia  Tov  @f(>v.  Thia  word  ia  always  used 
■ith  reference  to  God,  as  Legitkdor;  and  be- 
cause the  Bible,  in  entire  conformity  with  ex- 
perience, regards  all  men  in  their  present  condi- 
tion aa  tranegiMSors  of  the  divine  law,  it  calls 
tbem  nnnerv,  Rom.  iii.  9,  S3,  24. 

Bat  would  we  define  nibjectively  that  act  by 
Which  one  becomea  a  ainner,  or  punishable,  we 
night  tay,  «in  U  a  fret  act,  a  'hich  it  aj^?oted  to 


the  divine  law,  or  which  deviates  from  it.   Here 
it  roust  he  remarked, 

(a)  That  in  order  for  an  action  to  be  impuUd 
to  any  one  aa  sinful,  it  moat  be  a/ree  action; 
for  whenever  a  man  acts  by  compulsion,  and  it 
doea  not  depend  upon  himself  eiUier  to  perform 
or  omit  the  action,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him 
as  Bin;  the  coDsideiation  of  which  will  be  re- 
suroed  in  a.  61. 

(6)  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  law  which 
makes  sin  what  it  is.  All  morality  proceeds 
from  the  law  1  and  where  there  is  ho  divine 
law,  there  is  no  sin.  Thia  is  taught  by  Paul, 
Rom.  iv.  15,  ov  ov«  *3Ti  vojioi,  nii&l  jla(Ki(Jaoi( 
(is-ii).  Were  there  no  law  given,  the  acliona 
now  denominated  n'nj  (e.  g.,  licentiousness, 
ihefl,  murder,)  while  they  must  still  be  regarded 
aa  foolish,  and  injurious,  and  be  called  evili, 
(Germ.  Uebd,)  could  no  longer  be  denominated 
tim.  Wild  beasts  often  despoil  and  destroy 
other  beasts  and  human  beings.  This  is  an 
evil,  and  has  injurious  coosequen 
the  beasts  themselves;  they  ei 
hunted  do^n.  But  what  they  do  is  not  tin, 
because  they  have  no  law  given  ihem ;  and  no 
reasonable  man  would  call  such  things  in  brutes 
n'na,  or  seriously  affirm  that  a  bea^t  had  tinned. 
Nor  is  even  the  word  crime  applied  to  their  oat- 
rages,  because  they  are  exempt  alike  from  hu- 
man aiu]  divine  laws. 

By  law  is  meant,  the  precept  oj  a  ruler,  aceom- 
panied  with  eomtninatiam  i  and  by  a  ruler  ia 
meant  one  who  hns  the  eight  to  prescribe  rules 
of  acting  to  others,  and  to  connect  these  rules 
with  threatenings.  Command*  and  laws  are  two 
different  things.  In  every  law  there  ia  a  com- 
mand, but  every  command  ia  not  a  law.  A 
command  must  be  righlful'in  order  to  he  a  law; 
the  preceptor  must  be  entitled  to  give  commands, 
and  those  to  whom  they  are  given  must  be 
bm-  ? ;  &n&  on  ^w  «Qn&>Aoxa  c 
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does  a  command  become  a  law.  Hence  the  de- 
mand of  the  robber  to  giTe  him  our  property, 
with  the  threat  which  he  annexes,  that  he  will 
murder  us  if  we  refuse,  is  no  law.  The  laws 
of  God  are  made  known  to  us  partly  through 
nature,  and  partly  by  immediate  revelation 
through  the  holy  scriptures.  The  latter  are  de- 
signed to  renew,  impresti'  confirm,  illustrate, 
and  enlarge  or  complete  the  law  of  nature.  God 
has  thus,  both  by  the  works  of  nature  and  by 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
given  us  information  respecting  his  designs,  as 
his  will  respecting  men  and  a  rule  for  them,  to 
which  they  should  continually  have  regard,  and 
according  to  which  they  should  regulate  their 
conduct.    Morus,  p.  106,  n.  3,  4. 

II.  Seripiural  Terms  for  Sin, 

1.  The  most  common  word  for  sin  is  the  He- 
brew rvsn,  generally  rendered  by  the  Grecian 
Jews  oftopf /a.  Both  of  these  words  are  used 
in  Tarious  senses. 

(a)  The  Hebrew  Kan  signifies  literally  to  dc" 
matt  from  one^s  way^  to  slip  aside — a  meaning 
which  it  has  among  the  Arabians.  Hence  to 
fail  €fone*s  tnd^  to  see  his  design  frustrated^  Job, 
T.  24 ;  Proverbs,  x.  2.  In  the  same  way  are 
the  words  a/nopravctv  and  ofAoprCa  employed  by 
the  Greeks  in  reference  to  those  whose  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed,  who  lose,  or  are  deprived 
of  something,  who  miss  their  aim,  and  come 
short.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Xenophon  speaks  of  those 
Ofcoprarovrc;  r^;  |3ovX^fffco$t  whose  counsel  was 
frustrated ;  and  even  in  Homer  we  find  the 
phrase  o/uopr^'^ao^cu  rrj^  6/twft^j,  to  be  deprived 
of  sight.  In  the  Iliad  (xxiv.  68)  he  says,  with 
regard  to  Hector,  that  he  never  suffered  the  gods 
to  want  for  offerings  worthy  of  their  accept- 
ance— 

Hence  (6)  these  words  are  used  figuratively, 
and  are  transferred  to  the  soul,  and  denote  the 
faults  and  defects  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  will,  and  also  of  the  actions;  of  the  latter 
more  frequently,  though  sometimes  of  the  for- 
mer—e.  g.,  John,  viii.  46,  ixiyxnv  Hipl  afiop- 
ftaj,  erroris  convincere,  and  John,  xvi.  8, 9,  where 
ofiaptia  signifies,  delusion^  bUndness  of  the  under* 
standing.  More  commonly,  however,  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  will  and  the  actions,  and 
denotes  every  deviation  from  the  divine  law  in 
willing  and  acting.  'H  oftapr/a,  therefore,  often 
signifies,  sometimes  every  transgression  of  a 
grave  character,  and  sometimes,  in  general,  im- 
piety, profanitas,  irreligion.  Thus  the  heathen 
were  denominated  by  the  Jews,  ofiaptcSkol, 
D^N-pn,  in  opposition  to  themselves,  the  gens 
sanc/a.  In  11  eb.  x.  26,  o/ioprawtv  signifies  to 
apost.itize  from  the  Christian  faith.  In  Romans, 
v/y.  9f  Paul  uses  a/iaptia  to  denote  the  propen* 


sity  to  sin  (Geitt.  Hang  xw  SUnde)  which  it 
everywhere  observed  in  man,  and  which  it  !!•• 
tural  to  him.  [Cf.  Usteri,  Entwickelung  dm 
Paulinischen  Lehrbegrifft,  Zweiter  and  Dritlar 
Theil.— Tr.] 

(c)  This,  and  all  the  words  which  signify 
nn,  are  often  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Hellen- 
ists to  denote  the  punishment  of  sin^--^,  g., 
Isaiah,  liii. ;  2  Kings,  vii.  9,  seq. 

(rf )  They  also  signify  a  sin-offering— t,  g,^  \- 
Ps.  xl.  7;  2  Cor.  T.  21,  ^Ca  yttpi  ofiapriai,      F 

2.  Besides  this  word,  there  are  many  otheil  r 
by  which  the  idea  of  sin  is  expressed  by  thi  h 
Hebrews  and  Greeks.    Among  these  are,  ~ 

(a)  In  Hebrew,  p^,  guilt  (reatus)^  nn,  Psalm  ^^ 
lix.  5;  frequently  rendered  in  the  Septoagiol  -^ 
Mxtjfuoj  or  ddixMu  pcb,  strictly,  apostesy  from  ^ 
the  true  God,  or  rebellion  against  him,  [The 
word  rnD,  from  "vo,  has  the  same  significatiotr— 
Tr.]  Forsaking  the  worship  of  Jehovah  for 
that  of  idols,  and  every  deliberate  transgression  ~^ 
of  the  divine  law,  were  justly  regarded  as  rebel- 
lion against  God,  and  so  called  by  this  name, 
2  Kings,  viii.  10;  Jer.  iii.  13.  nr?  i^  therefore 
a  stronger  word  than  rtcn,  ^pvh  is  used  to  de- 
note the  injustice  of  judges,  when  they  lose  sight 
of  what  is  just  (p^it),  and  decide  unjustly  aod 
partially,  Job,  ix.  24 ;  Ezek.  vii.  1 1 ;  hence  ap- 
plied to  any  misdeed  or  wickedness^  by  whi^ 
the  desert  of  punishment  is  incurred,  Psa.  v.  5. 
Hence  rr^  signifies,  one  guilty,  (reus,  damm^ 
tus,)  sensuforensi,  jrsh  is  rendered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  the  words  djtxio,  wjijitta,  x,  t,  1U 
orti,  guilt,  guiltiness,  njitf,  or  rtrjr,  error,  mih 
take,  transgression,  Psa.  xix.  13.  Sept  icor 
pdr<tufia.     Classical  Greek,  fOjivrj, 

(6)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  words  which 
denote  sin  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  where  they  are  used  interchangeably  tbt 
one  for  the  other.  Among  these  are  rtofoxo^ 
Hebrews,  ii.  2; — ftap(i/3ou9t;,  Romans,  iv.  15;— 
aiixia  and  aZlxr^fjta,  (like  oftapt'ta  and  ofidprij/uh) 
Romans,!.  18;  vi.  13; — d^ciXiffia,  Matt.  vi.  l& 
(The  Hebrews  often  represent  ^ins  under  tbt 
image  of  debts,  which  must  either  be  remitted  of 
paid.)  Uapdfttuifia,  Matt.  vi.  14,  also  used  to 
signify  apostasy  from  religion,  Rom.  xi.  19 1 
ayvorjfia,  a  sin  committed  through  ignorance^  Cf^ 
ratum,  Heb.  ix.  7.  (So  Aquila  renders  fi?,  Lev. 
xxvi.  39,  by  ayvoia*  so  also  tOai^.  'AyofuCf 
illegality,  transgression  cf  the  law,  or  sin.  Malt. 
vii.  23.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sentt 
of  irreligion,  heathenism,  since  vo/co;  often  si^ 
nifies  the  religion  revealed  by  God.  Hence  tbt 
heathen  are  called  avofun,  Rom.  ii.  12;  vi.  19. 
Cf.  aai^tia,  aat^.  In  the  text,  1  John,  iii.  4, 
17  ofiaptCa  iativ  17  avo fila^  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  Mn,bnt 
rather  to  oppose  those  deceivers  who  maintained 
that  a  sinful  life  was  allowable.  The  meaning 
of  the  text  is  as  follows :  •*  Whoever  leads  a 
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anfbl  life,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of 
tke  dlTine  law ;  for  ereiy  sin  is  against  the  di- 
lioe  law,  (which  commands  ns  to  iiTe  holy  and 
withoQt  sin.    Vide  Ter.  3.)" 

In  the  discnssion  here  following  of  the  doc- 
trine respecting  sin,  this  order  will  be  observed 
— rix.,  (1)  7%e  origin  cfain  among  men^  or  iJke 
mntf  our  firai  parentis  and  tht  moral  corruption 
tf  human  nature^  derived,  according  to  the 
•eriptures,  from  them,  will  be  first  considered, 
■•  74 — 80.  (3)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the 
fmrHcular  tinfui  aeiiom  of  men,  which  have 
llieir  ground  in  that  moral  depravity,  together 
vith  the  different  kinds  and  divisions  of  these 
•ctioDS,  8.  81 — 85.  (3)  The  punishment  of  sin, 
« learned  from  reason  and  revelation,  s.  86, 87. 

SECTION  LXXIV. 

VHAT  DOES  BZASOlf,  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE 
BIBLE,  TEACH  US  BE8PECTINO  THE  SINFUL 
STATE  or  MAN,  AND  THE  OBIOIN  OF  IT  %  AND 
■OW  FAB  DO  THE  BE8ULT8  OF  BEA80N  ON  THIS 
ICBJECT  AGREE  WITH  THE  BIBLE  t 

L  OphuonM  ofHeaUun  Philosophan. 

The  fact  that  hnman  nature  is  imperfect,  and 
bu  a  morally  defective  constitution,  shewing 
itself  in  the  earliest  youth,  was  observed  and 
coneeded  by  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  philo- 
aopbers ;  and  the  fact  is  so  obvious,  and  so  con- 
Ibnned  to  experience,  that  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  It  was  formerly  observed,  as 
it  is  now,  that  man  has  more  inclination  to  im- 
flkorality  and  sin  than  to  innocence,  holiness, 
lad  moral  purity.  A  perpetual  conflict  was 
teea  to  exist  in  man,  from  his  youth  up,  between 
Rsson  and  sense— a  contest  in  which  man 
oftener  sided  with  the  latter  than  with  the 
fivmer,  and  thus  made  himself  unhappy.  It 
was  seen  that  man,  even  when  enjoying  the  best 
BMral  instruction,  and  when  possessed  of  a  full 
eoBviction  of  the  justice  of  the  requisitions  of 
the  moral  law,  still  often  acted  immorally ;  and 
this,  even  when  perfectly  convinced  that  in  so 
tfoug  he  did  wrong;  and  that  he  was  thus  in  a 
rtate  extremely  wretched.  Vide  Moms,  p.  109, 
i.  3.  Now,  if  it  was  with  man  as  it  should  be, 
he  would  suffer  his  will  to  be  at  once  determined 
by  what  his  understanding  perceived  to  be  true 
aad  good,  and  would  regulate  his  conduct  ac- 
eofdingly.  That  this  is  not  so,  experience  suf- 
;  fieiently  teaches.  It  is  false,  therefore,  to  assert 
;  that  jRverythtng  depends  upon  instruction,  and 
Ikat  if  the  mind  were  only  enlightened  with  re- 
prd  to  duty,  the  will  would  soon  follow.  So 
itihonld  be,  but  so  it  is  not;  and  it  is  the  great- 
est of  all  moral  problems,  how  to  render  the  will 
oMient  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

These  things  having  been  observed  in  ancient 
timet,  the  writings  ofihepagnnphUosophen  are 


full  of  complaints  over  the  moral  corruption  of 
man.  Socrates  is  said  by  Plato  (De  Repub.)  to 
have  complained  that  all  nations,  even  the  most 
cultivated,  and  those  advanced  farthest  in  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge,  were  yet  so  depraved 
that  no  human  discovery  or  art  sufficed  to  remove 
the  disorder.  The  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Cicero,  are  full  of  expressions  of  the  same 
kind.  Aristotle  called  this  evil  01770  c;,  Ethic 
ad  Nicom.  iii.  15.  Plato  says  in  his  Meno,  that 
children  by  nature  (^0ft)  are  not  good ;  for  in 
that  case,  says  he,  ironically,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  shut  them  up,  in  order  to  keep  them 
good.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  man  is  made  wicked  merely  by  education, 
or  that  he  becomes  so  merely  by  the  imitation 
of  bad  examples.  Cicero  says,  in  his  Tuteulan 
Queationt  (iii.  1),  Simulae  ediii  in  lucem  d  «u*- 
eepti  tumust  in  omni  eoniinuo  praritaie^  et  in 
nimma  opinionum  pertersitale^  versa mur.'  ut 
pccne  cum  laeie  nutrieis  errorem  suxisae  vido' 
amur.  De  Amicit.  (c.  24,)  Multie  signia  natura 
deelarat  quid  velii,'  obaurdeaeimua  tamen  neseio 
quomodo ;  nee  ea  qua  ab  ea  monemur,  audimua-^ 
our  will  does  not  follow  what  our  understanding 
approves  as  right  and  good.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  cite  the  common  declaration,  NUimur 
in  vetiium  semper,  etipimufque  negata ;  and  that 
of  Ovid,  (Metam.  vii.  18,  seq.) 

Si  poMem,  sanior  estf  m. 
Sed  trahit  invitum  nova  vis ;  aliudquo  cupido, 
Mens  aliud  suadet     Video  mdiora  probuque, 
Detcriora  sequor. 

[Very  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Seneca,  in 
his  work  De  dementia,  I.  i.  c.  6: — *»Quotus 
quisque  ex  quKStorihus  est,  qui  non  ea  ipsa  lege 
teneatur,  qua  quseritl  Quotus  quisque  accusa- 
tor,  vacat  culpa  1  Et  neseio,  an  nemo  <id  liandam 
veniam  difiicilior  sit,  quam  qui  ilium  p«'t(>re  Bie- 
pius  meruit.  Peccavimus  oinnes,  alii  crravia, 
alii  leviora;  alii  ex  destinato,  alii  fcrtr  itnpulsi, 
aut  aliena  nequitia  ablati ;  alii  in  bonis  consiliis 
parum  fortiter  stetirous,  et  innocrnti.mi  invite  ac 
renitentes  prrdidirous.  Nee  dclinqiiiinus  tan- 
tum,  sed  usque  ad  extremum  ffvi  dplinquemus." 
Compare  with  this  what  he  says  in  his  Treatise 
De  Ira,  (ii.  8,)  "  Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis  plena 
sunt.  Plus  committitur  quam  quod  pns».ii  coer- 
citione  sanari.  Certatur  ingenti  quoduin  nequi- 
tiai  ceriamine.  Major  quolidie  peccandi  cupi- 
ditas,  minor  verccundia  est.  Npc  furtiva  jam 
scelera  sunt;  pretrr  oculos  eunl;  adcoque  in 
publicum  miasa  nrqnitia  est,  et  in  omnium  peo- 
toribus  evnluit,  ut  innocentia  non  rara,  a*  d  nulla 
sit."  Cf.  also  the  declaration  of  Sopater, 
ffvfi^nf  01'  dr^pu.no((  to  a/uaprai'dy.  For  numer- 
ous other  pass^fves  uf  similar  import,  the  student 
may  consult  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  s. 
48,  49;  72,  73;  and  the  works  comm<»tvd^^  Vi^ 
Hahn,  Le»»  '     *     ^  350.    Yot  vVi^i  o^MCvotA  %f 
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the  liter  Jews,  vide  Eisenmengrer,  Entdecktes 
Jadenthum,  thcil.  ii.  s.  80,  f. — ^Tr.] 

All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  sacred  writers,  and  especially 
with  that  of  Paul,  Rom.  fii.  15,  •«  For  that  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do 
not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.**  It  is  also  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  every  indivi- 
dual. And  yet  there  have  been  philosophers, 
especially  in  modern  times,  who  have  denied 
the  truth  of  such  representations,  and  have  at^ 
tempted  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and  who 
have  sou((ht  to  found  new  systems  of  education 
upon  their  peculiar  views  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  man. 

As  to  the  real  eausct  of  this  depravity,  which 
was  so  universally  seen  and  acknowledged,  the 
opinions  were  very  various. 

(1)  Men  in  the  earliest  times,  and  among  the 
rude  heathen  nations,  being  left  to  themselves, 
either  neglected  all  reflection  upon  this  subject, 
or  invented  various  philosophemes  or  narrations, 
in  order  to  facilitate  to  themselves  the  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  dilTusion  of  this  evil. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
human  race  %vas  originally  better  than  after- 
wards, and  that  either  by  slow  degrees,  or  sud- 
denly and  at  once,  it  became  corrupt.  As  soon 
as  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  God  and  them- 
selves, they  exhibit  almost  universally  the  feel- 
ing, that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  mankind 
was  originally  in  a  better  condition ;  nor  can  this 
feeling  be  obliterated  by  any  subtle  reasoning. 
Cf.  8.  56. 

(3)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers  adopted 
in  part  the  fables  and  narratives  which  they 
found  already  existing;  but  they  also  undertook 
to  investigate  the  first  origin  of  evil  more  parti- 
cularly. In  doing  this,  they  soon  came  to  the 
result,  (which  indeed  had  been  already  observed 
by  the  authors  of  those  narratives,)  that  the  de- 
fective constitution  of  man  consisted  in  the  un- 
due power  of  sense  (^Shinlichkcit)^  and  that  this 
had  its  seat  in  the  body.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
man  the  vofio^  iv  rot;  /itx^^tr  (i.  e.,  iv  oopxc,  ver. 
18),  and  the  ro/io;  roO  •'oo^.  The  former,  he 
says,  avttfjrpatfVfTai  vofJKft  roo;,  xou  alxit-o^Mti^fi 
fxf  1*9  t'0fC9  t^i  ujuapfia^,  Rom.  vii.  23.  We 
have  thus  a  dictamen  sctisuum,  and  a  dictamen 
rationis.  So  Araspas  in  Xenophon  distinguishes 
in  every  man  an  dyo^i;  and  Hftwfjpa  ^'xv^  Cyrop. 
vi.  21 ;  and  Plato  makes  mention  of  the  xoyiati- 
x6v  tr^i  ^>X^,i  ^"^d  of  the  uXoyi<Tf  ixov  or  irti^'firj' 
tixov.  These  Grecian  philosophers  proceeded 
on  the  supposition,  that  there  are  two  equally 
eternal  and  original  principles,  God  and  matter. 
The  former  they  supposed  to  bo  the  rational, 
thinking  principle,  and  the  orig^in  of  all  good, 
physical  and  moral;  the  latter,  the  irrational 
principle,  and  the  cause  of  all  evil.  Vide  s.  46, 
U*    To  the  former  principle  they  supposed  the 


rational  soul  of  man  belongt,  and  his  bodjii 
the  second ;  and  as  his  body  consists  of  mads 
so  his  soul  is  a  part  of  the  divine  nmtare,  aaii 
pure  eflluence  from  the  same. 

They  were  too  prone,  under  the  inflnenes  4 
these  views,  to  overlook  the  advantages  wUd 
the  human  soul  derives  from  its  connexion  wiri 
the  body-— advantages  which  could  not  othenrii 
exist,  and  to  regard  the  body  too  much  as  a  pn 
son,  in  which  the  soul  is  impaled.  So  ttngh 
the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  oriental  philoH 
phers,  [vide  Neander*s  account  of  the  Gnoiti 
Systems;]  so  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  especiaU; 
in  Timapus;  so  Aristotle,  the  stoics,  and  tki 
followers.  In  conformity  with  these  riewi 
Socrates  and  Plato  always  gave  the  adrin 
X*^i^np  ^  fAQXi6Ta  ojto  fov  oufiarof  ripr  4*2? 
They  believed,  however,  that  after  death  tk 
soul  would  be  reunited  with  God,  after  baris 
undergone  various  degrees  of  cleansing  aod  p 
rification  from  the  matter  cleaving  to  it;  v 
specting  which,  vide  s.  150,  II.  [This  puil 
cation  was  the  intent  of  the  transmigration  ( 
souls  (metempsychosis) — a  doctrine  held  ia  i 
the  religions  of  the  East,  and  in  that  also  of  i: 
cient  Egypt.  The  soul,  it  was  supposed,  woa 
be  purified  by  the  sufferings  endured  in  waadc 
ing  through  uncongenial  matter,  and  be  at  leng 
prepared  to  merge  into  the  pure  fountain  fro 
which  it  originally  emanated.  For  some  val 
able  remarks  on  this,  and  other  religious  ide 
and  observances  in  the  East,  vide  Schlegi 
Philosophie  der  Geechichte. — ^Tr.] 

(3)  The  account  which  the  holy  scriptur 
give  of  the  origin  of  sin  is  as  follows: — **G 
made  man,  not  only  as  to  his  soul,  but  his  bu 
also;  and  both  pure  and  without  sin;  by 
daring  transgression,  however,  the  nature 
man  is  changed,  and  from  being  pure  and  ii 
mortal,  has  become  defective  and  mortal.  Tfai 
however,  is  overruled  by  God,  for  our  good,  1 
means  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Restorer  of  tl 
human  race.** 

[Xute, — ^The  traditions  of  many  of  the  0: 
ental  nations  correspond  remarkably  with  tl 
narrative  in  Genesis,  and  confirm  its  trut 
This  is  the  case,  eRpccially,  with  the  doctrii 
of  Zoroaster,  which  so  strikingly  agrees  wi 
that  of  Moses  as  to  indicate  a  common  sour 
in  the  historic  fact  of  an  original  temptation  zi 
fall.  According  to  Zoroaster,  the  first  hum: 
pair  were  offered  heaven  on  condition  of  virtu 
and  of  refraining  from  homage  to  the  Dews — tl 
demons  of  the  Persian  mythology.  For  son 
time  they  complied  with  these  conditions;  bi 
at  length  Ahriman  (Satan)  caused  the  thongi 
to  be  infused  into  their  minds  bv  a  Dew,  thatt 
was  the  creator  of  the  world.  They  believe 
this  lie,  and  so  became,  like  Ahriman,  evil  an 
unhappy.  On  one  occasion  Uiey  went  out  apo 
a  hunting  excursion,  and  found  a  wild  goat,  an 
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tasted  it8  milk,  which  was  sweet  to  their  taste, 
tod  xeviving,  hot  injurious  to  their  body.  The 
Dew  then  offered  them  fruit,  which  they  ate, 
and  in  consequence  were  still  more  injured,  and 
stripped  of  their  remainingr  blessings.  Vide 
Kleuker,  Zend-ATesta,  3  thl.  s.  84,  ff.  Cf. 
Sehlegel,  Philos.  der  Geschichte,  b.  i. — Tr.] 

XL  RetuiU  of  independent  Reoion  and  Observation. 

If*  in  InTestigating  the  origin  and  causes  of 
this  eri),  we  disregard  all  authority,  even  that 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  proceed  solely  from 
those  considerations  to  which  experience  con- 
ducts us,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results, 
which  are  not  indeed  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
which  yet  somewhat  illustrate  this  subject,  and 
therefore  may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  the 
instruction  of  the  young  is  committed. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  phi- 
losopher, as  such,  can  assign  no  other  ground 
than  that  roan  is  a  limited  being,  and  conse- 
qaeotly  can  err.  The  nature  of  this  limitation 
and  liability  to  sin  is  now  to  be  more  closely 
examined.  Man  has  a  twofold  nature,  one  part 
of  which  is  rational  and  moral,  (vov;,)  by  means 
of  which  he  can  act  with  reference  to  ends,  and 
possessco  understanding  and  free-will ;  the  other 
part  of  which  is  semuoui,  (nnn/tcA,)  and  con- 
sists of  desires  and  appetites,  (4^;t^.)  By  the 
former,  he  belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit ;  by  the 
latter,  to  that  of  sense.  He  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  a  being  compounded  of  reason  and 
sense,  (Germ,  verfmnftig-sinnliehei  Wesen.)  In 
Ibis  way,  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute, 
which  has  indeed  sense,  but  no  rational  or  moral 
aature.  This  in  man  should  be  the  ruling  power, 
the  other  subject  to  this ;  and  then  only  is  man 
free  when  he  acts  independently  of  the  impulses 
of  his  lower  nature,  and  obeys  the  voice  of  the 
moral  law,  uttered  so  imperatively  within  him. 
But  in  man  in  his  present  state  we  notice  a  con- 
tinual conflict  between  these  two  natures — a 
conflict  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
niblleties.  This  conflict  rests  upon  the  dis- 
tiaction  between  these  two  dissimilar  natures 
in  man,  and  is  the  immediate  result  of  their 
eonnexion  in  human  beings,  according  to  their 
present  constitution. 

Beyond  this,  the  essential  nature  of  man,  the 
Bere  philosopher  cannot  go,  in  his  inquiries 
after  the  causes  of  sin;  and  the  fact  of  a  parti- 
ealar  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  of  the  invisible 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by 
him  to  account  for  the  existing  evil.  In  short, 
the  mere  philosopher  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  the  scriptures  have  taught  on  this  subject, 
or  who  will  make  no  use  of  their  instructions, 
eannot  proceed  from  facts,  because  these  are 
either  unknown  to  him,  or  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tun.  Hence  the  truth  of  what  many  of  the  old 
theologians  have  said,  that  the  fact  of  a  better 


state  of  human  nature  depends  for  its  proof  upon 
the  holy  scriptures ;  and  that  neither  that  state, 
nor  the  fall  which  succeeded  it,  can  be  demon* 
strated  from  mere  reason.  But  we  are  now  ex- 
hibiting those  results  only  to  which  unassisted 
reason  would  arrive. 

In  noticing  the  defects  and  imperfections 
which  result  from  the  connexion  of  these  two 
natures  in  man,  the  many  advantages  which 
also  spring  from  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  man  could  never 
have  been  what  he  is,  if  this  constitution  were 
different.  Many  possesses  various  faculties, 
which  have  their  ground  in  this  constitution, 
which  may  indeed,  and  actually  do,  mislead 
him  into  many  faults  and  errors,  but  which  are 
in  themselves  good,  and,  when  rightly  culti- 
vated and  employed,  bring  him  great  advantage. 
Such  are  sejf-love,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  (hence  the  instinct  for  self-pre- 
servation and  for  personal  improvement,)  the 
love  of  honour,  the  tendency  to  imitate,  and  others, 
which  are  in  themselves  good,  and  only  need  to 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  reason,  and  pro- 
perly directed  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
given. 

After  these  remarks,  we  come  now  to  inquire 
after  the  more  immediate  causes,  from  which 
the  prevailing  power  of  sense,  and  the  inability 
of  reason  to  control  it,  are  to  be  explained.  We 
design  in  this  place  to  give  only  the  result  of 
human  observation  and  experience,  which  will 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  full  explanation  of  this 
subject.  We  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scriptures,  and  inquire  how  far  it 
agrees  with  these  results.  These  causes  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  strength  of  the  feelings 
belonging  to  human  nature,  partly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  de- 
velop themselves,  and  partly  in  the  external  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  development  proceeds. 

(1)  The  feelings  of  man  are  much  stronger 
than  those  ideas  of  his  mind  which  have  their 
foundation  in  his  reason ;  and  the  mere  philo- 
sopher, who  receives  no  light  from  revelation, 
cannot  tell  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
fact  with  man.  For  he  cannot  conclude  with 
any  certainty,  from  his  mere  reason,  that  human 
nature  was  originally  in  a  better  state  than  that 
in  which  he  now  finds  it;  he  must  take  man  as 
he  finds  him,  and  on  the  supposition,  which  he 
has  no  means  of  refuting,  that  he  was  always 
the  same.  In  general,  the  end  of  this  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  would  seem  to  be,  to  guard 
against  insensibility  and  inactivity.  For  the 
mere  motives  of  reason  would  act  far  too  feebly 
and  slowly;  and  except  for  this  influence  of  the 
feelings,  many  actions  which  are  useful  and  ne- 
cessary for  our  own  good  and  that  of  others 
would  remain  undone.  And  so  it  is  founds  th«t 
men  of  a  cold  and  ^VAe^'^^v^  \i&\iv^«nm«tiN^ 
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who  hiTe  bat  little  feeling  and  ezeitabilitj, 
thon^  they  maj  have  good  heads  and  benevo- 
lent hearts,  are  generally  indolent,  irresolute, 
and  inactive,  and  accomplish  very  little.  It  is 
often  the  case,  indeed,  that  a  man  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  and  re- 
solves and  acts  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  advantages  of  this  constitution  must,  how- 
ever, be  greater  than  the  disadvantages,  because 
it  is  so  established  by  God.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject much  may  be  said,  without  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  This  visible  inordi- 
nateneu  of  one  portion  of  our  nature  can  hardly 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  conceptions  of 
the  divine  attributes.  But  beyond  this  the  phi- 
losopher as  such  cannot  go. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  years  of  our  life,  before  we 
ean  rightly  use  our  reason,  we  have  no  other 
rule  for  desiring  or  avoiding  anything  than  our 
feelings.  And  on  this  account,  that  they  have 
no  maturity  of  reason,  children  and  minors  can- 
not be  left  to  themselves,  but  need  to  be  guided 
and  governed  by  others.  We  thus  become  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up  to  desire  those 
things  which  excite  agreeable  sensations  in  us, 
and  to  shun  those  things  which  have  an  oppo- 
site effect.  Now  the  kind  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions with  which  man  is  earliest  acquainted  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  desires.  For  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
life,  man,  having  not  yet  attained  the  full  use 
of  his  rational  faculties,  has  no  taste  for  the 
more  pure  and  spiritual  joys,  which  are  above 
sense,  and  which  are  attendant  only  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  holiness  of  heart 
and  life.  When  now,  after  a  long  time,  and  by 
slow  degrees,  man  has  attained  to  the  full  u!«e 
and  the  maturity  of  his  rational  faculties,  he  has 
for  a  long  time  been  habituated,  even  from  his 
youth,  to  will  and  act  according  to  his  feelings 
and  the  impulses  of  sense,  without  duly  consult- 
ing reason,  and  carefully  weighing  everything 
by  his  understanding.  This  long  practice  has 
produced  in  him  a  habit,  and  it  is  now  hard  for 
him  to  break  this  habit,  and  to  acquire,  in  place 
of  it,  the  habit  of  rational  consideration  before 
action.  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  rcctns  servahtt 
odorem  testa  diu.  Very  true,  therefore,  is  the 
remark  of  Tacitus  (Vita  Agricol.  c.  iii.),  **that 
human  weakness  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
remedies  do  not  act  as  efficiently  as  the  dis- 
ease." 

From  these  remarks  we  draw  the  followinjj 
important  inference:  that  we  should  endeavour, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  awaken,  cherish,  and 
develop  the  moral  sense  in  the  youthful  heart. 
And  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  do  this  so  suc- 
cessfully as  by  means  ofreligtnn.  Vide  Intro- 
duction, fl.  2.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
perverse  and  injurious  maxims  to  say  that  young 
children  should  not  have  religion  taught  ihem. 


The  evil  effects  resnltiDg  finom  this  maxim  1 
been  deeply  felt  in  oar  age. 

(.3)  The  first  knowledge  of  man  is  der 
from  his  senses ;  at  first,  he  ean  acquire  ii 
mation  in  no  other  way  than  from  sensible 
jects.  The  senses  must,  in  all  eases,  serv 
the  vehicle  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are  o 
misemployed.  Since  now,  from  the  natur 
the  case,  man  must,  from  his  earliest  youth 
so  familiar  with  visible  and  sensible  object 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  too  little  affe 
by  the  instructions  given  him  respecting  obj 
not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  especiallj 
specting  God,  the  Invisible ;  and  that  he  sh< 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  motives  to  love  him, 
from  love  to  obey  him.  The  remark,  1  Jc 
iv.  30,  «« he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  wl 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom 
hath  not  seen,'*  is  therefore  psychologic 
true.  If  we  see  a  man  who  has  no  true  I 
to  his  neighbour  whom  he  hath  seen,  we  i 
safely  conclude  that  he  has  no  love  for 
invisible  God.  Hence  we  may  explain 
natural  coldness  of  the  carnal  mind  to  G 
and  everything  which  belongs  to  the  mi 
and  spiritual  world ;  and  hence  too  we  may 
rive  the  duty  of  opposing  this  at  the  very  ( 
liest  periods  of  life ;  for  the  longer  a  man  li^ 
the  more  fixed  and  habitual  does  it  become, 
the  harder  to  be  removed. 

(4)  Man  brings  with  him  into  the  world 
rious  powers  and  faculties ;  but,  according  to 
plan  of  God,  these  can  be  developed  and  brou 
to  a  good  end  only  by  instruction  and  a  v 
education.  Man  does  not  come  into  the  W( 
with  any  inborn  habits  of  action,  or  with  8 
thincr  which  answers  to  the  instincts  of  bru 
the  place  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  inst 
tion.  But  this  instruction  in  religion,  moral 
and  other  useful  things,  which  is  so  necesi 
to  the  proper  development  of  our  powers,  is 
joyed  by  very  few,  and  some  are  wholly  d< 
tute  of  it.  And  the  instruction  given  on  tl 
subjects  is  often  defective,  and  calculatec 
mislead.  It  allows  men  to  be  satisfied  wit 
merely  formal  worship,  in  which  the  heart 
mains  cold  and  unimproved ;  it  is  gener 
above  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  by  tai 
the  memory  more  than  affecting  the  hear 
often  produces  aversion  and  disgust.  ' 
whole  moral  education,  especially  in  the 
called  higher  circles  of  life,  is  often  extren 
deficient;  so  that  frequently  the  rude  chile 
of  nature,  left  to  grow  up  by  themselves,  ai 
a  better  condition  than  those  who  have  I 
reared  in  the  midst  of  refinement  and  cult 
tion.  At  least,  they  are  not  so  perverted 
corpupted,  allhoujrh  they  may  be  wanting 
some  of  the  artificial  accomplishments  wl 
the  latter  possess. 
\     ¥1^ v\  ex&\n^\e^  too^  has  an  indescribable  eJ 
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ipOD  children  and  yoath,  and  brings  them  to  an 
••rlier  acquaintance  with  vice  than  with  firtue. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  outbreakings  of 
■SDy  perverse  inclinations  and    dispositions 
which  are  perceived  in  children  are  the  signs 
nd  the  consequences  of  some  endowments  of 
huan  nature  in  themselves  good.    The  exhi- 
Ulions  of  these  dispositions  are  important  hints 
lo  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  young ;  and 
if  he  ia  wise  and  skilful,  may  receive  such  a 
direction  from  him  as  will  turn  them  to  good 
aeeoant  in  the  ultimate  character  of  those  en- 
tnated  to  his  charge.    For  example,  selfwill 
and  obstinacy  indicate  firmness  of  character; 
fiiffwardness  and  inquisitiveness  indicate  a  cu- 
noaa  and  active  mind. 
(5)  The  social  life  of  man,  the  gradual  in- 
of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  luxury, 
the  propensity  to  seek  for  the  pleasures  of 
while  they  are  in  some  respects  advan- 
tigeoas,  are  the  cause  of  great  evil  and  injury. 
CL  Roasseau,  Sur  Pinegalite  dea  hommea.   The 
wants  of  men  are  greatly  multiplied,  their  sen- 
saal  appetites  are  greaUy  excited  by  the  con- 
tfaat  presentation  of  new  objects,  and  their  true 
psiee  and  contentment  (avrapx/a)  are  prevent- 
ed.   They  thus  become  continually  more  pas- 
rionate  and  insatiable,  and  more  withdrawn 
fiom  invisible  and  spiritual  objects. 

Civilized  man  has,  indeed,  more  means  in  his 
power  to  reflist  the  evils  arising  from  the  social 
Mate;  but  these  means  are  too  little  regarded 
and  employed.  Luxury  makes  men  selfish, 
piood,  and  hard-hearted,  and  paves  the  way  to 
other  vices;  and  when  aeff,  which  is  so  pam- 
pered by  luxury,  once  gots  firm  possession  of 
die  heart,  morality  and  virtue  are  for  ever  ban- 
iibed.  The  observation  of  the  evils  which 
arise  fjpom  the  connexion  of  men  in  social  life, 
and  from  the  progress  of  cultivation,  suggested 
to  many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  the 
thooght  that  men  were  formerly  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  at  a  later  period.  Vide  s.  56.  But 
Philosophy,  uninstructed  by  Revelation,  can 
sever  prove,  d  priuri^  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  now  differ- 
aat  from  what  it  was.  At  least,  the  philoso- 
pher can  never  attain  to  perfect  certainty  on  this 
•object,  and  will  find  many  things  enigmatical 
and  inexplicable. 

Cf.  on  this  suiiject  the  works  from  the  diffei- 
toX  schools.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  uber 
die  Wahrheiten  der  Religion,  b.  ii.  th.  ii.  s.  731, 
L;  Junge,  Philosophische  und  Theologische 
Aofsataft,  th.  ii.  s.  297,  3G7;  Steinbart,  System 
der  Glflckseligkeitslehre,  cap.  iii.  s.  46,  f. ; 
Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates;  Tollner, 
Theologische  Untereuchungen,  b.  i.  st.  2,  s. 
US,  f.  As,  however,  in  some  of  these  works, 
especially  in  Steinbart,  the  depravity  of  man  is 
Wf  inadeqately  represented,  and  the  present 
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state  of  man  is  placed  in  far  too  advantageooa 
and  favourable  a  light,  in  contradiction  buth  to 
the  Bible  and  to  experience,  we  refer  with  plea- 
sure to  the  views  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject, 
expressed  in  his  hook,  •«  Von  der  Sunde,**  s. 
48 — 54,  and  in  his  "Moral,"  th.i.  s.  105—130; 
also  to  Kant,  «•  Ueber  das  redicale  Uebcl,"  firat 
essay  in  his  **  Religion  innerhalb  der  Granzen 
der  blossen  Vernunft;"  and  to  Moras,  «*Theol. 
Moral,"  and  Reinhard^s  "  Dogmatik"  and  *'  Mo- 
ral." 

[Cf.  on  this  subject  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik, 
b.  ii.  s.  17,  s.  120,  Unprung  der  Sunde;  also 
Tholuck,  I^ehre  von  der  Sunde.  Coleridge, 
Aids  to  Reflection, p.  154 — 178, especially  158; 
Neander,  Ailg.  Kirchengeschichte,  b.  i.,  Abth. 
ii.  s.  640 ;  Hahn,  s.  342,  s.  77.— Tr.] 

III.  Could  God  hate  prevented  Sin  ? 

The  question  here  arises.  How  can  God  he 
juattfied  aa  the  author  of  thia  eonatiiution  ?  Could 
he  not  have  guarded  against  moral  evil  in  the 
world  1  Might  he  not  have  constituted  human 
nature  less  weak,  and  less  inclined  to  err  and 
sin?  It  is  not  strange,  considering  how  imper- 
fect is  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  plan  and  of 
the  universal  government  of  God,  that  reflecting 
minds  should  have  always  been  disturbed  by 
doubts  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  should  have 
devised  various  means  of  relieving  their  doubts, 
and  of  vindicating  God,  and  that,  after  all,  they 
should  have  been  unable,  by  mere  philosophy, 
to  attain  to  satisfaction.  A  grcHt  portion  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  endravonrcd  to  relieve 
themselves  of  this  difliculty  by  supposing  two 
eternal  principles.    Vide  No.  1. 

In  philosophizing  on  this  subject  we  make 
the  following  general  remarks: — 

(1)  It  is  an  established  point  that  to  God  all 
evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  as  such,  must  be 
displeasing;  and  that  he  seeks  to  prevent  it, 
wherever  it  may  be  done.  But  since  there  is 
much  imperfection,  evil,  and  sin,  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  we  must  conclude  that  (2od  baa 
effected  and  will  effect  more  gocjd  by  the  per- 
mission of  sin  than  could  be  effected  if  he  had 
not  permitted  it.  He  must  have  seen  that  he 
would  have  prevented  the  good,  if  he  had  not 
permitted  the  evil.  Vide  s.  48,  ad  finem ;  and 
s.  71, 1.  To  shew  this  was  the  object  of  Leib- 
nitz in  his  **Theodic6e." 

(2)  We  must  proceed  on  the  same  principles 
in  judging  of  moral  evil  and  corruption,  espe- 
cially among  men.  Hateful  to  God  as  this  moral 
evil  must  have  been,  and  punishable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  God  yrt  must  have  seen  that  by  means  of 
this  constitution  of  human  nature  a  greater 
amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished  for  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  world,  than 
if  he  had  made  man  more  perfect,  had  secured 
him  against  everj  op^^^^  "^  ^^ 
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hindered  his  tranBgresBion  by  the  immediate  ex- 
axUe  €f  his  power.  The  latter  could  not  take 
place,  as  God  had  gi^en  to  man  a  moral  natare, 
which  is  placed  under  the  law  of  freedom  alone, 
and  to  which  compulsion  and  necessity,  which 
preTail  in  the  material  worid,  where  everything 
proceeds  by  mechanical  laws,  cannot  be  applied. 
But  as  in  every  other  case,  so  in  this,  God 
knows  how  to  overrule  evil  in  such  a  way  that 
higher  good  shall  result  from  it.  Throughout 
the  world  there  is  a  constant  successive  develop- 
ment, and  a  struggle  after  an  advancement  and 
improvement  of  condition ;  and  so  it  is  with  man. 
Vide  Rom.  viii.  20 — 33.  Sin  itself  may  serve 
for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  man.  Through  his  liability 
to  err,  he  may  indeed  pursue  a  retrograde  course 
with  regard  to  virtue  and  moral  perfection ;  but 
without  this  liability  he  could  not  make  ad- 
rancement;  and  his  virtue  would  cease  to  have 
any  worth,  and  would  no  longer  deserve  the 
name  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  wrong. 
Neither  morality  nor  happiness  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  without  freedom.  So  much 
may  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  way  of  phi- 
losophy ;  it  is,  however,  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

SECTION  LXXV. 

MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST 

PARENTS. 

TiiF.  moral  depravity  of  the  human  race  is 
derived  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  This 
universal  corruption  is  denominated  by  theolo- 
gians, pcccaium  originalum,  or  orii^inale^  or  ori- 
gitiisf  the  first  transgression,  piccatum  i/ri*:i' 
fians.  More  frequently,  however,  is  this  trans- 
gression denominated  lapsus^  fall,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  usage,  where  the  verba  cailtnJi 
signify  to  err,  to  sin,  also  to  become  unhappy ; 
as  Prov.  xxiv.  16,  17;  Rev.  ii.  5,  fxrtiVtra*'. 
In  the  same  way  is  labi  used  in  Latin  instead 
of  pcccare,  erraref  and  caihre,  excid<;re,  to  be 
miserable,  to  lose  a  thing,  Moses  in  his  narrative 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  divine  precept, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  should  not  eat  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  &c..  Genesis,  ii.  15 — 17;  (vide 
8.  52,  II.  2;)  and  then  follows  the  account  of 
the  transgression  itself.  Gen.  iii.  1,  seq.  Wo 
must  therefore  refer  back  to  what  has  been 
already  remarked,  in  general,  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  s.  49,  I.; 
and  s.  52,  II.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  this 
account. 

L  Different  ways  in  which  this  passage  has  been 

explained. 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  were  formerly 
divided  into  two  general  classes.    Some  have 


regarded  it  aa  an  allegory^  and  interpidBdit 
metaphorically,  admitting  no  real  serpent,  Mk 
&c.  Others  consider  it  as  a  literal  narratimd 
events  which  actually  occorred  in  the  maam 
here  recorded.  To  these*  two  classet  a  AU 
has  been  added  in  modem  timea,  who  holdAtt 
it  is  merely  a  didactic  fable.  With  respect  H 
the  history  of  these  various  interpretation,  d 
Pfaff  and  Buddeus,  in  their  ayatems  of  th» 
logy ;  also  Ode,  De  Angelia,  p.  498 ;  M.  J.  0. 
Thiess,  Variarum  de  cap.  iii.  Geneteoi  ndi 
explicando  specimen  I. ;  LubecK,  1788,  9n, 
[Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  a.  345,  f.  8.  78.  Bnl- 
Schneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  a.  58,  8.  135— Tl] 

(1)   The  Megarical  interpretatiom,    Tbm 
are  very  various,  and  prove  by  their  variety  Ihrt 
no  certain  results  can  be  attained  by  aJIegoiied 
interpretation.    All  the  explanations   of  thii 
kind  are  forced  and  artificial.    To  aappoM  n 
allegory  in  this  passage,  which  is  prewded  tii 
followed  by  plain  and  simple  history,  u  altih 
gather  unnatural,  and  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
these  ancient  monuments.    Nor  is  any  hiit  oi 
key  to  such  an  interpretation  given  ua  by  tbe 
writer.    This  mode  of  interpreting  this  patsige 
was  resorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  avotdiDg 
certain  difficulties,  some    of   which  seem  to 
arise  from  the  great  simplicity  of  this  nanmtive, 
(for  to  the  learned  interpreter  this  simplicitf 
constitutes  an  objection,)  and  othere,  from  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  manner  of  thought 
and  expression  of  this  narrative  from  that  which 
is  found   in  this  cultivated   and    refined  age. 
The  interpreters    of  this  passage   thought  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the   writer  ny 
something  of  higher  import,  and  more  philoso- 
pliical,  than  is  contained  in  th»  simple  words; 
and  proceeded  with  regard  to  Moses  very  much 
as  the  later  Grecian  interpreters  did  with  regard 
to  Homer. 

The  first  attempts  at  allegorical  interpretation 
are  found  among  the  Grecian  Jews,  and  princi- 
pally in  Philo,  Dc  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  104,  seq. 
ed.  Pfeif.  Ho  was  followed  by  Origen  in  this 
general  principle  of  interpretation,  thougfh  the 
latter  gave  a  diiTerent  turn  to  the  narrative;  and 
Origen  was  again  followed  by  Ambrose,  in  his 
book,  "De  Paradiso,"  I.  Some  of  their  fol- 
lowers understand  all  the  circumstances  here 
mentioned  allegorically ;  others,  only  some  of 
them — e.  g.,  the  serpent,  and  allow  the  rest  to 
stand  as  history.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
whole  is  intended  to  teach,  by  allegory,  how 
unhappy  man  becomes  by  the  indulgence  of 
violent  passions,  and  the  evil  consequences 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  sense  over  rea- 
son. To  this  view  of  the  subject  Morus  is  in- 
clined, p.  99,  n.  2.  lie  supposes  that  by  the 
serpent  are  intended,  in  general,  the  external 
inducements  to  evil  by  which  wo  are  surprised 
and  overborne ;  but  that  the  very  things  which 
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itQied  the  original  temptation  are  unknown 

I  lateral  inierpretaiioru*  A  largre  proportion 
I  charch  fathers,  (e.  g.,  Jontin  the  Martyr, 
U8,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tertulltan, 
etine,  and  Theodoret,)  and  also  roost  of 
Ider  theologians  even  in  the  protestant 
hy  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  this 
ge  should  not  be  explained  as  an  allegory, 
1^  they  differed  among  themseWes  in  the 
retation  of  particular  expressions.  They 
J,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in  consider- 
e  iorpent  as  something  else  than  a  mere 
1/  serpent,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Josephus 
ther  Jewish  interpreters.  Some  affirmed 
he  serpent  was  simply  the  devil — an  opi- 
ostly  controverted  by  Vitringa,  on  account 
!  great  difficulties  by  which  it  is  encom- 
].  Others,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  sup- 
that  the  serpent  here  spoken  of  was  the 
ment  which  was.  employed  by  the  evil 
to  seduce  mankind.  So  it  is  explained 
jgustine,  who  was  followed  in  this  by 
!!  and  Calvin ;  and  this,  from  their  time, 
be  prevailing  opinion  of  protestant  theolo- 
,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  in  the  ori- 
text  respecting  an  evil  spirit ;  but  as  the 
It  is  here  introduced  as  acting  and  speak- 
\er  the  manner  of  an  intelligent,  though 
isposed  being,  it  was  thought  fair  to  con- 
that  an  evil  being  actually  spoke  through 
rpent;  and  so  has  it  been  understood  even 
7  modem  critics— e.  g.,  by  Michaelis  and 
iria. 

s  exposition  respecting  the  serpent  is  in- 
mcient;  but  still  we  can  find  no  distinct 
of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
n  before  the  Babylonian  exile;  and  we 
erefore  alike  unable  to  prove  or  disprove 
lefore  that  period  this  passage  was  so 
stood.  To  suppose  that  the  serpent  in 
assage  was  the  instrument  of  an  invisible 
is  certainly  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tncient  people,  who  imagined  that  evil  and 
spirits  were  everywhere  active  in  all  the 
nd  good  done  in  the  world.  Af\er  the 
onian  exile,  however,  we  find  it  expressly 
y  the  Jewish  teachers,  that  in  the  tempta- 
a  evil  being  was  invisibly  active  through 
[pent.  This  point  may  therefore  be  one 
»e  (of  which  we  find  many  relating  to  the 
ne  of  spirits)  which  belong  to  the  later 
sores  of  the  prophets.  Vide  s.  58.  In 
:)ocryphal  books  before  Christ  we  find  it 
that  the  devil  deceived  mankind,  and 
ht  sin  and  death  into  the  world — e.  g., 
of  Wisdom,  i.  13,  14;  and  especially  ii. 
t,  (^e^9  dioiSoXov,  X.  ft  X*)  This  is  con- 
on  all  hands. 


It  is  asserted,  however,  by  iqany  learned  men, 
that  this  idea  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  they  appeal  to  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  it  . 
is  said  that  the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  devil ;  and  also  to  Rom. 
V.  18,  where  Paul  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
devil,  although  he  is  treating  of  the  origin  of 
evil.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  (a)  that 
considering  how  prevalent  this  explanation  was 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
apostles  contradicted  it,  nor  said  anything  in- 
consistent with  it,  the  probability  is,  that  they 
also  assented  to  it.  Moms  seems  to  admit  this, 
although  in  so  doing  he  cannot  be  altogether 
consistent  with  himself.  But  (b)  it  deserves 
also  to  be  considered  that  there  are  many  allu- 
sions and  references  in  the  New  Testament*  in 
which  this  interpretation  is  presupposed,  and 
from  which  it  appears  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles assented  to  it,  and  authorized  it— e.  g., 
John,  viii.  44,  a^f^puytoxtovoi  ajt  apx^ ;  1  John, 
iii.  8,  d^'  apx^i  o  itd^Xoi  a^a^dvn ;  also  the 
titles  in  Revelation,  6f»dx<av  fUywsi  o  o^  6 
op^lfouof,  Rev.  xii.  9,  seq.  From  these  texts  we 
can  see  how  the  text  2  Cor.  xi.  3  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  New-Testament  writers  therefore 
assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  some  way,  not  fur- 
ther determined,  the  devil  was  concerned  in  the 
temptation  of  man.  It  is  not,  however,  expressly 
said  in  any  one  passage  that  the  devil  spoke 
through  the  serpent* 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  interpretation 
formerly  adopted  by  theologians,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  allegorists  and  to  the  class  of  inter- 
preters to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were,  among 
the  more  ancient,  Aug.  PfeifTer,  Dubia  vexata, 
cap.  6;  among  the  more  modem.  Job.  Balth. 
Luderwald,  Die  allegorische  Erklarung  der  drey 
ersten  Capitel  Mosis,  u.  s.  w.  in  ihrem  Ungrund 
vorgestellt;  Helmstadt,  1781,  8vo;  also  Karl 
Traugott  Eifert,  Untersuchung  der  Frage, 
Konnte  nicbt  die  Mosaische  Erzahlung  vom 
Fall  buchstablich  wahr,  und  durch  den  Fall  ein 
erbiiches  Verderben  auf  die  Menschen  gekom- 
men  seynl  Halle,  1781;  especially  Storr,  De 
Protevangelio ;  Tubingae,  1789,  (in  his  Opus- 
cula,  torn.  ii.  num.  7,)  and  Koppen,  Die  Bibel 
u.  s.  w.  th.  ii.  [To  this  class  the  great  body  of 
American  theologians  belongs.] 

(3)  To  the  third  class  belong  those  interpret- 
ers who  consider  this  narration  as  a  mythus^  or 
a  truth  invested  in  a  poetic  form.  According  to 
this  idea,  this  passage  has  been  interpreted  in 
modem  times  by  Eichhom,  in  his  »« Urgesch- 
ichte;*'  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  he  al- 
lows some  things  in  the  account  to  be  histori- 
cal and  others  allegorical.  Such,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  also  the  interpretation  of  Rosenmuller, 
(Repertor.  th.  i.  s.  160,)  who  supposes  that  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  was  taken  from  a  hiero- 
glyphic jMcture— \.  e.^  vraxAlvctfe^  U^^  y^^nat^.^ 
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representation  to  alphabetic  signs.  These  inter- 
preters have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  historical 
and  the  mythical  or  allegorical  interpretations. 
But  this  U  inadmissible.  If  the  mythical  inter- 
pretation is  adopted,  the  whole  narrative,  in  all  its 
parts,  must  be  considered  as  a  mythua^  like  what 
other  nations  had,  in  order  to  represent  to  them- 
selves, each  in  its  own  way,  in  a  distinct  and 
vivid  manner,  the  first  sin  of  man,  and  its  con- 
sequences. So  Eichhom,  Paulus,  Gabler,  and 
many  others.  One  of  two  things  must  be  ad- 
mitted; either  this  narrative  throughout  must 
be  considered  as  a  veritable  history  of  events 
which  took  place  just  as  here  related,  (and  this 
agrees  with  the  New  Testament,)  or  it  is  wholly 
a  didactic  or  moral  fiction.  In  both  cases  the 
interpreter  must  proceed  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  particular  portions  of  this  account  from  the 
same  principles.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact, 
that  Moses,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  took 
this  account,  (vide  s.  49,)  understood  these  ex- 
pressions just  as  they  stand,  according  to  their 
literal  meaning;  and  that  these  other  ideas  which 
are  attached  to  this  narrative  were  ascribed  to  it 
at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  to  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  cultivated  and  speculative 
minds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  internal  truth  and  con- 
sistency of  this  narrative  Ipt  the  following  things 
be  considered ;  and  they  are  equally  deserving 
of  notice,  whctlipr  this  passajre  be  literally  or 
historically  understood,  (nnvtrsation  with  ani- 
mals is  someihinrr,  which  to  man,  in  his  natural 
condition,  and  before  the  refineinonts  of  social 
life,  is  perfectly  common,  and  by  no  means 
stranfre  and  incredible.  How  often  is  it  the 
case  with  children,  (even  with  those,  too,  who 
are  somewhat  grown  up,)  that  they  address 
inanimate  tliin<r8,  and  still  more  frequently 
living  creatures,  imajrining  what  they  would 
answer,  and  then  replying  to  ihem  in  turn  ! 
They  will  often,  too,  relate  to  others  the  conver- 
sations ihey  iravo  had  with  the  animals  around 
thorn.  Ilencc  tho  fables  of  ^^^sop  were  more 
agreeable  and  iinprejisivc,  and  less  strange  and 
sUirtling,  even  to  mature  minds,  in  the  ancient 
world  than  now.  Hence,  too,  the  supposition 
which  once  prevailed  even  in  the  heatlien  world, 
tliat  in  the  goMen  age  beasts  actually  spake. 
Again ;  the  author  understood  the  spea/nrif^  of 
Gnd^  here  menlioneil,  as  real,  artieulale  spcfch^ 
perhaps  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  For  the  idea 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world  that  the 
Deity  was,  as  it  were,  personally  present,  and 
appeared  to  the  men  of  early  times  in  the  most 
free  and  familiar  intercourse;  somewhat  as  the 
gods  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  as- 
sociated with  men  in  the  heroic  ages.  Vide 
8.  54,  I. 

'JVus  whole  representation,  however,  whether 
it  be  fact  or  moral  Action,  is  entirely  confotmcd 


to  the  nature  of  the  human  900],  and  deseribei 
in  a  manner  perfectly  true,  the  history  of  tba 
temptation  and  sin  of  man,  as  it  is  witnessed 
every  day,  through  the  impression  which  sensi- 
ble objects  make  upon  him.  Here  then,  by  the 
example  of  our  first  parents,  two  things  are 
shewn :  the  way  in  which  sin  commonly  arises, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  actually  first  entered 
the  world.  In  this,  however,  there  is  a  diffe^ 
ence,  that  in  the  case  of  oar  first  parents  thej 
had  come  to  maturity  without  having  yet  sinned. 
The  first  sin  committed  upon  earth  was  one  of 
momentous  consequences  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  In  looking  at  this  transactioo, 
we  are  again  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
state  (f  innocence  in  which  our  first  parents  wers 
placed  was  a  state  of  immaturity,  of  childhood, 
and  infantine  simplicity;  and  that  they  then 
had  no  very  extended  knowledge  or  experience. 
They  were  deceived  in  nearly  the  same  way  u 
an  innocent  and  inexperienced  child  is  now  de- 
ceived. In  this  point  of  view  this  narrative  bu 
been  very  justly  apprehended,  even  by  Moms, 
p.  99,  n.  1. 

[AWe. — ^There  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  in  the  Appendix  to 
Tholuck*s  »*  Lehre  von  der  Sunde."  While  ho 
contends  for  the  historic  fact  of  the  fall,  he  at  the 
same  time  regards  the  representation  here  given 
of  this  fact  as  figurative,  and  finds  insuperable 
objections  in  the  way  of  the  literal,  and  very 
plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  moral  inters 
pretation.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  moral 
import  of  the  passage :  "  Man,  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  destination,  enjoyed  a  holy  inno- 
cence, in  which  he  knew  no  other  will  than  that 
of  God,  abandoned  this  state,  becaine  selfish 
(autonomic),  and  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
the  divine  law  of  life  as  the  highest;"  s.  2t>6, 
of  the  work  above  mentioned.  The  views  of  the 
German  theologians. on  this  subject  are  very  vari- 
ous ;  and  though  often  fanciful,  sometimes  deep- 
ly interesting  and  profound.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these,  which  the  ardent  student  of  theolog}', 
who  wishes  to  overstep  the  limit  of  merely  tra- 
ditionary ideas,  may  consult  at  his  leisure.  Cf. 
Schleiermacher,  Christ.  Glanb.  b.  ii.  s.  59. 
Schlegel,  Philosophic  der  Geschichtc,  b.  i.  s. 
-1'2,  \'A,  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebra.  Poesie,  b.  i. 
s.  155.  To  these  we  may  add  the  speculations, 
ingenious  and  exr^itins*,  even  when  unfounded 
and  fanciful,  of  Coleridge.  See  his  "Aids  to 
Reflection,"  notes,  p.  3'21,  .1-25;  also  p.  176| 
177— Tr.] 

II.  Particular  Expressions  and  Rf presentations. 
(1)  liesjjeetin::^  /^f  dtvim  iaWy  Ihe  transgres- 
sion of  it^  and  the  temptation^  Genesis,  ii.  17i 
coll.  vcr.  9,  and  chap.  iii.  1 — 6.   For  an  accoont 
\  o(  \Vve  xvaLme,  tret  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
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mii^  Tide  s.  52,  II.   The  qoestion  is  here  asked, 
Wkai  deaign  had  God  in  view  in  giving  ihi$ 
preeqii?    According  to  the  opinion  of  many 
tbeologimns,  this  cominand  was  griven  hy  God 
merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  Tirtoe  of 
Adam  and  Eve  to  the  test,  there  being  no  inju- 
lums  quality  in  the  tree  itself  which  should  lead 
him  to  forbid  it ;  and  so  they  suppose  that  the 
ponishment  of  death  threatened  and  inflicted  by 
God  bad  no  natural  connexion  with  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  depended  merely  upon 
the  diWfie  will.    l*his  is  supposed  by  Ernesti, 
Vindicis  arbitrii  divini,  in  his  «» Opusc.  Theol/* 
p.  S31 ;  and  among  the  ancients,  by  Theophilus, 
Ad  Aatolyc.  1.  ii.  c.  35.    But  against  this  sup- 
poaition  there  are  many  reasons,  both  of  an  in- 
ternal and  external  nature,  which  have  been 
well  exhibited  by  Michael  is.  Von  der  Sunde,  s. 
S59.    The  fact  that  this  forbidden  tree  is  set 
oier  against  the  tree  of  life^  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  it  was  in  itself  2l  poisonous  tree,  and 
IB  its  own  nature  destructive  to  man.    And  to 
this  opinion  cTen  Morus  assents,  p.  102,  s.  16. 
The  writer  here  designs  to  shew  by  what  natu- 
ral means  the  life  of  man  was  to  have  been  pro- 
longed, according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
in  the  state  of  innocence ;  and  this  means  is 
die  tree  of  life^  or  life-giving  tree;  and  after- 
waids,  by  what  means  death  came  into  the 
world— namely,  by  a  poisonous  tree.     It  is 
against  the  latter,  which  bore  an  alluring,  beau- 
tifal  fruit,  that  God  warns  inexperienced  man, 
IS  a  father  cautions  his  child  not  to  taste  of  a 
pleasant  poison  which  may  lie  in  his  way. 
Since  man  entered  his  new  abode  as  a  stranger, 
hwas  naturnal  that  he  should  receive  all  neces- 
my  instructions  and  cautions  from  the  being 
who  prepared  it  for  him,  and  introduced  him  to 
it    Tasting  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  introduced 
disorder  into  the  human  body,  which,  from  that 
time  forward,  was  subject  to  disease  and  death. 
Iq  this  way  is  God  justified,  as  every  one  can 
lee,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  human 
Hiserj ;  jast  as  a  father  is  acquitted  from  blame 
ill  the  misfortune  of  his  children  if  he  had  before 
eantioned  them  against  the  poison.  In  this  way, 
too,  erery  one  can  underetand  why  God  should 
isquire  obedience  from  man.  The  father  requires 
obedience  of  his  children,  because  he  knows 
better  than  they  do  what  is  best  for  them.    For 
the  same  reason  should  we  unconditionally  obey 
God.     Nor  is  the  explanation  now  given,  by 
which  the  forbidden  fruit  is  considered  in  its 
own  nature  poisonous,  a  new  explanation;  it 
is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  although  he  re- 
jects it. 

The  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  account 
of  the  temptation  by  means  of  the  serpent  may 
he  illostrated  by  the  following  remarks.  The 
•erpent  was  nsed  by  almost  all  the  ancient  na- 
tions as  the  symbol  of  prudence,  adroitness,  and 


cunning.  Vide  Matt.  x.  16;  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Eve 
sees  a  serpent  upon  this  forbidden  tree,  and  pro- 
bably eating  of  its  fruits,  which  to  a  serpent 
might  not  be  harmful.  And  it  is  very  natural 
that  this  should  be  first  observed  by  the  woman, 
that  her  interest  and  curiosity  should  have  been 
arrested  by  the  sight,  and  that,  with  her  greater 
susceptibility  to  temptation,  her  desires  should 
have  been  firet  kindled,  and  she  firet  seduced 
from  obedience.  Paul  mentions  it  as  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  woman  first  sinned,  1  Tim. 
ii.  14,  coll.  Sir.  xxv.  32,  &h6  yvycuxof  apx^  ojux^ 
riof.  We  may  compare  with  this  part  of  the 
narrative  the  Grecian  myth  us  of  Pandora.  As 
to  what  follows,  we  very  naturally  underetand 
that  Eve  reflected  upon  what  she  had  seen,  and 
expressed  her  thoughts  in  words: — **The  ser- 
pent is  a  very  lively  and  knowing  animal,  and 
yet  it  eats  of  the  fruit  which  is  forbidden  us. 
This  fruit  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  hurtful,  and 
the  prohibition  may  not  have  been  meant  in 
earnest,'*  &c. — the  same  fallacies  with  which 
men  still  deceive  themselves  when  the  objects 
of  sense  entice  and  draw  them  away.  The  fact 
which  she  observed,  that  the  serpent  ate  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  without  harm,  excited 
the  thought  which  in  ver.  4,  5  are  represented 
as  the  words  of  the  serpent,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  eat  of  this  froit.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occasion  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  appeart  d 
rather  to  impart  health,  vigour,  and  intelligence, 
as  was  proved  from  the  example  of  the  serpent, 
which  remained  after  eating  it  well  and  wise. 
**  Consider  me,'*  the  serpent  might  have  seemed 
to  her  to  say,  ^Miow  brisk,  sound,  and  cunning 
I  am,**  &c.  Now,  as  she  knows  of  no  being 
who  surpasses  man  in  wisdom,  excepting  God 
only,  she  supposes,  in  her  simplicity,  that  if  she 
became  wiser  than  she  then  was,  she  should 
be  like  God.  Meanwhile,  the  desire  after  that 
which  was  forbidden  became  continually  more 
irresistible.  She  took  of  the  fruit  and  ate.  Tiie 
man,  who,  as  is  common,  was  weak  and  pliable 
enough  to  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  his  wife, 
received  the  fruit  from  her  and  ate  with  her. 

All  this  may  have  been  as  now  stated,  even 
on  the  supposition,  so  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  fully  authorized  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  evil  spirit  had  an 
agency  in  this  transaction.  This  supposition 
can  occasion  no  alteration  in  the  verbal  explana- 
tion of  this  record.  Satan  can  be  allowed  to  be 
no  otherwise  concerned  in  this  affair  than  as  in 
siigator  and  contriver ;  somewhat  ai\er  the  man- 
ner of  a  malicious  and  crafty  man,  who  might 
secretly  injure  another,  by  tempting  him,  either 
by  words  or  in  any  other  way,  to  taste  of  a  poi- 
sonous article.  Those  to  whom  the  real  speak- 
ing of  the  serpent  seems  strange  and  incredible, 
may  understand  it  as  above. 

Now  it  was  in  thia  lT^ii%^«««\o\i^  >^<^  ^vm^ 
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law,  which  made  strict  abstinence  from  the  for- 
bidden tree  binding  upon  them,  that  their  sin  is 
placed ;  and  it  is  this  which  the  apostle  calls 
napcuKoi;,  Rom.  v.  19.  The  rising  desires  which 
our  first  parents  felt  to  eat  the  fruit  were  founded 
in  their  nature,  and  were  not  imputed  to  them 
as  sin.  Nor  is  the  springing  up  of  inToluntary 
desire  in  the  heart  of  man  ever  considered  in 
scripture  as  sin;  but  merely  the  entertaining, 
cherishing,  and  accomplishing  of  this  desire. 
Vide  James,  i.  14.  The  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
then,  properly  consisted  in  this — that  they  were 
not  implicitly  obedient  to  God,  as  Paul  remarks 
in  the  passage  just  cited.  This  disobedience 
to  God  is  the  greatest  wrong,  and  draws  after 
itself  inevitably  the  most  injurious  consequences, 
whether  it  is  shewn  in  greater  or  smaller  in- 
stances. Cf.  1  Sam.  XV.  33.  They  did  what 
God  had  forbidden,  under  the  impression  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  have  in  such  cases,  that 
it  was  something  trifling,  and  of  little  import. 
From  this  first  act,  there  now  arose  in  their 
minds  alienation  from  God,  distrust  of  him,  the 
desire  of  independence  of  him,  &c.  They  began 
to  say,  '*  that  God  had  not  allowed  them  to  be 
like  himself,**  &c. — thoughts  from  which  they 
should  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  and  ban- 
ished instantly  from  their  hearts. 

(2)  The  consequences  of  this  transgression  are 
narrated,  ver.  7,  seq.  The  author  does  not  give 
such  a  representation  as  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  all  piety,  virtue,  and  religion,  ceased  with 
man  immediately  upon  his  first  transgression. 
For  we  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God  were  perpetuated  in  the 
family  of  Adam.  We  perceive  too,  that  our 
first  parents  felt  repentance  and  shame  aAer  the 
full,  and  these  feelings  arc  sufficient  proof  that 
morality  and  rectitude  were  not  wholly  oblite- 
rated by  the  fall.  Some  theologians  maintain 
that  by  the  fall  man  lost  the  image  of  God,  but 
this  is  denied  by  others.  And  both  may  be  true, 
according  as  the  image  of  God  is  understood  in 
a  wider  or  more  narrow  sense.  The  whole  dis- 
pute is  more  respecting  words  than  things. 
Vide  s.  53,  ad  finem,  and  s.  54.  The  author 
places  the  consequences  of  this  transgression 
in  the  following  particulars — viz., 

(a)  In  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  and 
inclinations  of  man,  and  in  the  preponderance 
which  the  impulses  of  sense  now  obtained  over 
reason.  For  this  balance  and  harmony  of  powers 
was  that  which  constituted,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Moses,  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
state  of  innocence.  That  this  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  first  transgression  is  clearly  taught 
by  Moses  in  the  expression,  "  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked^''^  which  may  be  euphemistically 
expressed  as  follows:  "They  felt  the  motions 
of  sense  uncommonly  strong,  which  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  control  as  heretofore,  bul  b^ 
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which  they  were  now  governed,  whence  tht 
feeling  of  shame  arose  in  their  minds  ;'*  ai  !• 
still  the  case  with  innocent  youth,  when  it  fiiit 
begins  to  have  such  desires.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  considered  as  also  the  effect  of  the 
harmful  fruit  which  had  been  eaten  by  them, 
by  which  their  nerves  were  strongly  excited; 
for  there  are  many  poisonous  plants  by  which 
violent  excitement  is  imparted  to  the  nerves, 
and  by  which  great  disorder  is  produced  both  in 
soul  and  body — spasmodic  affections,  stapefae- 
tion, and  delirium;  such  are  belladonna, opiom, 
thorn-apple,  and  hemlock.  This  suppositioa 
will  at  least  serve  to  render  the  subject  mora 
intelligible,  and  to  explain  how  this  effect  may 
have  been  propagated  from  Adam  to  his  poste- 
rity, although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
understand  this  effect  as  a  physical  one;  and  it 
all  events  this  should  not  be  brought  into  popu- 
lar instruction,  as  it  is  merely  conjectural.* 


*  The  views  here  expressed  respecting  the  Dalsif 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  consequences  of  mIp 
ing  it  upon  our  firAt  parents,  are  the  basis  of  our  ■§« 
thor*s  ideas  respecting  the  natural  character  of  mu  \ 
they  ou^ht  therefore  to  he  carefully  examined  hem, 
where  they  are  first  introduced.     It  is  easy  to  i«e 
how  Dr.  Knapp's  love  of  plainness  and  siroplictty  oC 
interpretation,  and  his  aversion  to  the  metaphyncal 
and  speculative  spirit  of  his  times,  should  have 
dined  him  to  sentiments  like  those  which  he 
here  expressed  respecting  the  narrative  in  Gent 
Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  result  fairly  from  Acio"^ 
ing  and  carrying  through  the  principle  of  literal  in- 
terpretation in  application  to  this  passage.    '17<y   tbs 
same  conclusion  substantially  were  Michaels 0      ^ 
Rcinhard  brought  before  liim,  by  reasoning  or"*    ** 
same  prinriplcs.     But  we  ought  to  hesitate     txi^f* 
adopting  principles  which  strip  this  opening  px^^c^td 
human  history  of  its  chief  moral  and  religious 
est,  and  substitute  transactions  so  unimporta 
even  trivial.     To  teach  that  the  forbidden 
one  of  physical  poison ;  that  on  this  account 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  obecli 
our  first  parents  were  warned  against  it;  ct:^ 
seeing   a   serpent  fi^d  on  it  with  impunity  *• 
falsely  concluded  they  might  do  so ;  that  havin 
by  mistake  hccn  leil  to  taste  of  it,  their  nerv6< 
excited,  tbeir  passions  inflamed,  and  reason  v^* 
ed ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  propagation  of  this  p^^ 
disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  predomt  "^V"* 
of  sense  over  reason,  in  short,  of  human  depr^^^' 
these  arc  propositions  so  strange  tliat  we  mi&0^     ^u^ 
der  how  they  could  have  been  soberly  propo*^  ^ 
by  writers  of  such  eminence.  ,. 

To  minds  of  a  particular  cast,  which  had  be^*^  ^ 
gusted  with  the  assumptions  of  philosophy  ^  ^ 
wearied  with  travelling  through  its  thorny  dib^^TVjj 
simple  and  easy  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  ^^  \^om* 
present  condition   might   naturally  furnish    ^^.Sd' 
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But  a  just  and  unperverletl  critical  taste  mu»t   r\-:j|y 
fended  with  an  interpretation  so  flatly  and  ft"*-^ 
ad  iiferam  as  that  which  is  here  suggested.  «  j^ 

If  this  narrative  is  to  retain  the  least  doctrif  ^j  ^ 
tcrcst,  it  must  l>o  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  i^'      m^ 
man  oa  to  obedience  to  the  dhine  w///,  and  t^  ^^  bt 
happy  issue  of  tliis  trial.     And  if  this  meani  *'*^n. 
\  exVt«c\e^  ttom  vViu  Kvstonf,  it  is  not  of  so  muc^ 
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(6)  The  conseqaenees  of  the  fint  transgret- 
D  sie  seen  in  still  other  enls.  Physical  evils 
I  Qtaally  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  an* 
edent  moral  faults,  and  experience  shews 
I  to  be  correct,  though  mistakes  are  easily 
de  in  applying  this  principle  to  particular 
es.  When  man  was  more  perfect,  and  lived 
i  state  of  innocence,  he  bore  none  of  those 
ds  which  he  is  now  called  to  sustain;  he 
t  under  no  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground 
h  weariness;  he  Vu&A  free  from  care,  needed 
elotbing,  &c.  Vide  s.  66.  All  this  now 
aed;  and  the  erils  which  began  to  appear 
re  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  the  fall, 
1  wg  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Deity. 
rnee  it  is  related,  ver.  8,  that  God  sat  in  so- 
iin  judgment  upon  our  first  parents,  and  pro- 
anced  their  sentence.  And  this  was  done  in 
hnnder  $torm^  which  took  place  mri  rrrh — i.  e., 
eventide,  when  the  cool  erening  wind  began 
ib\ow  at  sunset,  as  it  does  in  the  east.  This 
m  is  used  in  opposition  to  oiri  on,  meridieM, 
'ta-  xviii.  1.  Man  hid  himself;  the  natural 
iftct  of  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
VRBf ;  and  then  comes  the  trial.  All  this  is 
l^ifcedy  natural,  and  like  what  we  see  every 
*V  !•  the  case  of  crime  and  of  an  evil  con- 
'''Mee.  Men,  as  here,  fear  the  presence  of 
^ndwish  to  conceal  themselves  from  him, 
yigh  they  well  know  that  this  is  impossi- 
T**  It  is  hard  for  them  to  acknowledge  their 
^lepent  of  them,  and  confess  them.  They 
1*^  Vain  excuses,  and  throw  off  the  guilt  from 
••■iselvca  to  others ;  Eve  upon  the  serpent, 
^  Adam  upon  Eve.  And  indeed,  in  these 
'*■■  ^  woman  which  THou  6  A  vest  me, 
«•«  seems  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  God,  as 

2UJ2*  whether  it  be  by  an  allegorical  or  literal 
•Jj^on.  But  to  make  this  the  hirtory  of  the 
S  «?**  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  eating  of  a 
"2  ^'^^^e  fatal  qualities  they  bad  been  fore- 
IJ?^  Jpd  thus  poiioning  themselves,  is  to  empty 
"  "J"'8b  interest  as  the  account  of  the  birth  of 
J^vr^.  i^uce  it  to  a  common-place  story,  un- 

wawi'^  P**^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  **^  ^®  history  of.man. 
ftiSil  **'*^  ^^  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  long  ago, 
J  ^J**  not  the  tree,  but  the  disobedience,  which 
to  iT^  in  itself,"  Contra  Autyl.  Luther,  too, 
H  kjtL^*^^^  followed  the  literal  interpretation, 
akitt  '^K^'d  to  this  paange,  «Adam  indeed 
BB  I  iK^^^  ^'^^  ^^  apple ;  but  he  set  them,  too, 
jl^Jl^^^m.  which  was,  the  law  of  God  and  dis- 
ig^.  .^gainst  him;  and  this  was  the  proper 
Iqji^  ^^*  misery."  Com.  on  Gen.  ii.  5. 
rof^^  the  remoter  consequences  of  Knapp's 
100^^^^  transgression  of  our  first  parents  and  its 
^  ^^n  their  posterity  are  not  less  singular  than 
of  l<  ¥^|)earance  of  his  interpretation.  If  the  re- 
Igj^J^  ^sll  to  Adam  was  a  physical  disorder  which 
f  1)1^*^  from  him,  then  it  would  seem  that,  in 
In  g^  ^  man  might  be  restored,  a  physical  cure 
IQ_^^   to  be  e&cted,  and  the  first  step  towards 


liii  1^^^  should  be  a  medical  prescription.    But 
^^^aa  hereafter^— Tm.] 


much  as  to  say,  "  hadst  not  thou  given  her  to 
me,  this  evil  had  not  been  done.** 

But  the  most  distinct  punishment  for  the 
transgression  of  the  divine  law  was  this — that 
they  must  die ;  Gen.  ii.  17,  coll.  iii.  19.  In  the 
former  of  these  texts  the  phrase  is  n^n  niD  (best 
rendered  by  Symmachus,  ^mjtoi  to'^);  in  the 
latter,  thou  shali  return  to  the  earth  from  whenu 
thou  watt  taken.  In  the  latter  paasage,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  only  mortality  which  is  spoken 
of;  and  the  theological  distinction  of  spirihsalf 
bodily,  and  eternal  death  has  no  connexion  with 
this  passage.  Some  theologians  assert  even 
that  it  does  not  relate  to  bodily  death  at  all,  but 
only  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  So  Caiovius, 
Seb.  Schmidt,  Fecht,  &c.  This  mortality  now 
was  the  consequence  of  the  harmful  fruit  they 
had  eaten,  just  as  their  immortality  was  de- 
scribed as  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  as  men  were 
henceforward  to  be  deprived  of  immortality, 
they  were  no  more  permitted  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  were  therefore  removed  by  God  from 
the  garden,  yer.  22,  24.  In  the  same  way  that 
their  removal  from  the  garden  is  represented  as 
an  act  of  God,  are  we  to  understand  the  direc- 
tion that  they  thould  be  clothed  with  the  akint  ef 
beatt$,  («« God  made  them  coats  of  skins,**  as  it 
is  said,  ver.  21) — viz.,  as  an  instruction  which 
they  received  directly  and  immediately  from 
God ;  for  it  was  a  common  opinion  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  that  God  had  directly  com- 
municated to  men  the  knowledge  of  many  use- 
ful inventions. 

In  the  words,  ver.  22,  *«Adam  has  become 
like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil,**  there 
is  something  ironical,  and  they  refer  to  ver.  5, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  we  see  now  how  it  is,  man 
wished  to  become  wise  and  like  to  God,  but  in 
breaking  the  commandment  of  God  he  acted 
like  a  fool.**  Others  render  these  words,  **Ae 
WAS  like  one  ofu»,  but  now  is  so  no  more.** 

With  respect  to  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
the  serpent,  ver.  14,  many  difiiculties  are  found. 
How  can  the  serpent,  which,  even  supposing  it 
the  instrument  of  the  devil,  was  an  innocent 
cause  of  the  temptation,  have  been  punished  ? 
This  certainly  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  our 
present  ideas  of  punishment,  and  what  consti- 
tutes capacity  for  it.  But  if  we  notice  the  con- 
duct of  children,  and  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
men,  we  shall  find  a  solution.  God  deals  with 
men  more  humano,  and  condescends  in  his  con- 
duct to  their  limited  and  infantine  comprehen- 
sions. When  children  are  injured  by  an  animal, 
or  even  by  an  inanimate  thing,  they  often  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  as  they  would  with  one 
like  themselves.  The  sense  of  the  injury  which 
they  have  experienced,  and  the  displeasure 
which  they  naturally  feel,  leada  them  to  wish 
for  recom  pence ;  and  \]he^  ^ee\  ^Yvsi^  ^\  ««}&%- 
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faction  when  the  cause  of  the  injury  done  them, 
aren  if  it  be  a  lifeless  object^  is  in  their  Tiew 
repaid.  To  these  conceptions  does  God  here 
condescend,  and  designs  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents,  by  this  vivid  repre- 
sentation, the  idea  that  the  tempter  in  this 
transaction  would  not  go  unrewarded,  and  that 
every  tempter  must  expect  to  receive  from  him 
onavoidable  and  severe  punishment.  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  is  taught  them  in  this,  so  to 
speak,  seruibie  manner.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  invisible  agent  concerned  in 
this  temptation  could  not  be  made  obvious  to 
them ;  it  must  therefore  be  made  to  fall  upon  the 
instrument.  Enough  for  them  that  they  could 
derive  from  the  punishment  of  the  serpent  this 
doctrine,  which,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then 
were,  could  have  been  in  no  other  way  made  so 
obvious  and  impressive.  Hence  the  fear  and 
dread  of  the  serpent  which  is  felt  by  man  and 
beast.  It  is  the  image  of  baseness,  and  cleaves 
to  the  ground.  71;  eat  duat,  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, denoting  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground^ 
laid  in  the  dtut.  Is.  xlix.  23.  So,  to  eat  ashes, 
Ps.  cii.  10,  and  the  phrase  humum  ore  memordity 
used  by  Virgil  with  respect  to  one  struck  dead 
to  the  earth.     Cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  xxii.  269. 

(3)  Ver.  15, 1  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
ike  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his 
heel.  T[y_  in  the  first  case  denotes  the  posterity 
of  the  serpent — the  serpent  race ;  in  the  second 
case,  either  collectively,  the  posterity  of  Eve, 
ytvvrftoi  yvvaixC^v,  Matt.  xi.  11 ;  or  one  of  this 
posterity,  a  descendant  or  son  of  Eve ;  for  in  this 
latter  sense  may  r*^  in  the  singular  be  taken, 
accord inqr  to  the  Hebrew  idiom— e.  g.,  Gen.  iv. 
25.  Tnken  in  this  sense  it  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  the  second  Adam,  who  even  by  the 
later  Jews  was  denominated  y->T,  the  descendant 
sometimes  of  Adam  and  sometimes  of  Abraham. 
Vide  Gal.  v.  16,  and  Wetstein  ad.  h.  1.  These 
words  admit  of  a  threefold  construction,  neither 
of  which  is  inconsistent  with,  or  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  others,  and  either  of  which  contains 
instruction  for  those  to  whom  these  words  were 
first  addressed,  and  to  their  posterity. 

(a)  If  these  words  are  referred  to  the  serpent 
here  visible,  the  sense  is,  *'It  is  my  will  that  en- 
mity should  exist  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
between  thy  breed  and  her  descendants — i.  e., 
there  shall  be  a  constant  hatred  between  the 
human  and  the  serpent  race.  Men  shall  aim  at 
thy  head,  and  thou  at  their  heel — i.  e.,  they 
shall  seek  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  seek  to  injure 
them  by  thy  poisonous  bite  whenever  thou 
canst.**  Cf.  ZacharifL,  Bibl.  Theol.,  th.  ii.  s. 
318,  and  Repert.  iv.  250,  f. 

(6)  Everything  which  took  place  here  was 

desiofncd  to  give  moral  instruction  to  our  first 

parents.    In  this  way  it  was  intended  to  teach 


them  respecting  the  external  oeeanon§  and  ei> 
eitemenls  to  sin ;  and  by  means  of  the  serpenti 
this  lesson  was  made  plain  and  obvious  to  thsir 
senses.  Hence  we  have  in  these  words  tfas  fol- 
lowing maxim :  «*  Thou  and  thy  posterity  (L  &, 
all  men)  will  have  from  henceforward  a  constank 
warfare  against  sin  to  maintain.  The  victoij 
of  man  over  the  tempter  and  his  seductions  will 
be  difficult  and  uncertain;  they  will  be  in  con- 
stant contention  with  each  other,  and  men  will 
not  come  off  uninjured,  nor  will  they  remiia 
hereafter  unseduced,  and  must  always  fieel  tbt 
injurious  consequences  of  transgression." 

(e)  If  r^^T  in  the  second  case  denotes  a  singls 
individual  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  it 
refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  has  destroyed  thi 
power  of  the  tempter  and  of  sin,  and  who  hai 
also  made  it  possible  for  all  his  followeis  to 
overcome  them.  Vide  1  John,  iii.  8.  Our  fiiit 
parents  could  not  indeed  have  understood  theis 
words  as  a  distinct  prophecy  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, for  they  were  not  able  at  that  time  to  eat^ 
prehend  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  in  all  its  extent; 
nor  is  this  text  ever  cited  in  the  New  Testamol 
as  a  prophecy  respecting  Christ.  From  thess 
words,  however,  they  could  easily  deduce  the 
idea,  that  in  this  contest  the  human  race  might 
and  would  come  off  finally  victorious.  Thi& 
head  of  the  serpent  would  be  bruised  for  its  en- 
tire destruction,  and  the  only  revenge  it  could 
take  would  be,  to  bite  the  hcelf  it  could  injure 
less  than  it  would  itself  be  injured.  Hence  it 
was  here,  as  Paul  says  respecting  the  patriarchs, 
Heb.  xi.  13,  they  received  the  promise  from 
God,  but  saw  that  which  was  promised  jtoii^M^swm 
Respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  promiss 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  person  through  whom 
it  should  be  performed,  more  full  revelations 
were  gradually  given  at  a  later  period.  So  that 
even  although  our  first  parents  might  not  havs 
been  able  to  refer  this  pT  to  one  particular  d^ 
sccndant  of  Adam,  they  might  yet  find  in  these 
words  a  consoling  promise  of  God.  And  for 
this  reason  we  may  justly  call  this  passage,  SB 
it  has  been  called  by  some  of  the  church  fatheiSi 
protevanfrelium,  because  it  contains  the  first  joy- 
ful promise  ever  given  to  our  race.  Vide  Stoir, 
De  Protevangelio ;  Tubings,  1781.  [Hengsten- 
berg,  Christologie.  Smith,  Scripture  Testimonf 
to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. — ^Tr.] 

Note. — In  explaining  the  history  of  the  fall  ft 
the  people,  the  teacher  should  dwell  mostlj 
upon  the  internal  truth  and  the  practical  instru^ 
tion  contained  in  it.  In  conformity  with  thl 
remark  at  the  latter  part  of  No.  I.  of  this  sectioii 
he  must  shew,  from  the  example  of  the  prog» 
nitors  of  our  race,  not  only  how  sin  first  entered 
into  the  world,  hut  also  how  it  is  still  acctti* 
tomed  to  arise.  In  doing  this  he  can  appeal  to 
James,  i.  13 — 15,  and  then  illustrate  the  tmtk 
by  examples,  such  as  daily  occur.     In  this  waj 
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k0  may  reseae  this  bistorj  from  the  contempt 
tCHBetimes  thrown  upon  it,  and  teach  those  en- 
feuted  to  his  care  to  regard  it  not  as  a  fable, 
hot  flerioasly  to  reflect  apon  it  in  such  a  manner 
■t  may  be  profitable  to  them.  He  must  treat  it 
drely  as  fati  or  history,  in  the  same  manner 
it  is  treated  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Let  him  by  no  means  initiate  his  hear- 
■■  into  all  the  hypotheses  and  controversies  of 
Ae  learned  on  this  subject,  since  they  are  un- 
aUe  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  them,  and 
wfll  be  rather  confounded  than  enlightened  by 
hearing  them  recited.  And  since  in  the  New 
Iteament  the  devil  is  represented  as  having  an 
ifsncy  in  this  transaction,  he  must  also  be  so 
npiesented  by  the  Christian  teacher,  who,  how- 
•VBTf  mast  not  attempt  to  determine  the  manner 
li  which  this  agency  was  exerted,  as  on  this 
poiDt  the  scripture  says  nothing. 

J  On  the  general  subject  of  this  section  cf.  the 
bora  before  referred  to,  Tholuck,  Lehre  von 
4m  Sunde,  Appendix,  s.  264;  Schleirmacher, 
Glanbenslehre,  b.  ii.  s.  59 ;  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s. 
Sl5, 8.  78;  Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  ii.  s. 
0B«  a.  125 ;  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrai.  Poesie,  b. 
L  a.  136,  AT.— Tr.] 

SECTION  LXXVI. 

or  THS  IMPITTATlOir  OF  THE  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST 

PARENTS. 

It  IB  taught  in  theology,  that  the  transgres- 

M  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind  had  a  two- 

W  influence  upon  their  posterity — viz.,  a  phi/- 

\  im/inflaence  in  the  propag^ation  of  sinful  desires 

tad  moral  imperfection,  and  also  a  moral  influ- 

ana,  •/hich  is  commonly  considered  as  properly 

iwfutationem  peccati  Adamitici,    These  two  do 

Mt  neeesearily  belong  together,  although  impu- 

We  and  peeealum  originah  have  been  often 

Maaeeted  together  by  theologians.    They  may, 

Waeiery  be  distinguished ;  and  one  may  easily 

4rai  moral  corruption  while  he  denies  imputa- 

iai,  and  the  reverse.    We  shall  therefore  first 

iMt  of  imputation,  and  then  show  how,  accord- 

%to  the  scriptures,  the  two  are  united. 

Now,  whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in 

4e  opinions  of  theologians  respecting  imputa- 

iiB  when  they  come  to  express  their  own  views 

tenitely,  they  will  yet,  for  the  most  part,  agree 

%at  the  phrase,  God  intpuUs  tht.  sin  of  our  pro- 

imiion  to  their  posterity,  means,  xYi^Xfor  the  sin 

^mmiited  by  our  progenitors  God  punishes  their 

^tauftdanis.    The  term  to  impute  is  used  in  dif- 

%mit  aenaes.     (a)  It  is  said  of  a  creditor,  who 

aomething  to  his  debtor  as  debt;  like 

and  Xayh^ofuu  and  i%xoyiu>'—e.  g.,  Pbilem. 

W.  18.     (b)  It  is  transferred  to  human  judg* 

!,  when  any  one  is  punished,  or  declared 

mg  of  ponishment.     Crime  is  regarded 

m  dAt^  which  most  be  canceiied  partly  by 
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actual  restitution  and  partly  by  punishment, 
(e)  This  now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputea 
sin  when  he  pronounces  men  guilty,  and  treata 
them  accordingly — i.  e.,  when  he  actually  pu- 
nishes the  sin  of  men,  (|i^  se^  Xoyi^ia^  ofiap- 
riav,  Ps.  xxxii.  2.)  The  one  punished  is  called 
\rp  Kt7j,  in  opposition  to  one  to  whom  np'])^'?  3dr\ 
who  is  rewarded,  Ps.  cvi.  31 ;  Rom.  iv.  3. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  taught  in  the  theo 
logical  schools  on  this  subject,  we  must  pursue 
the  historic  method,  or  we  shall  grope  in  the 
dark. 

I.  Opinions  of  the  Jews, 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  called 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  or  anywhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  name  of  imputation,  although 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  contained  in  it,  aa 
we  shall  soon  see.  But  in  the  writings  of  the 
Talmudists,  and  of  the  Rabbins,  and  still  earlier 
in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  find  it  asserted,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  punished  with 
bodily  death  on  account  of  his  first  sin,  although 
they  themselves  had  never  sinned.  Cf.  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrase  on  Ruth,  iv.  22,  *'  Because 
Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  subject  to  death."  In  this  way 
they  accounted  to  themselves  for  the  death  of 
the  greatest  saints,  who,  as  they  supposed,  had 
never  themselves  sinned.  They  taught,  also, 
that  in  the  person  of  Adam  the  whole  multitude 
or  mass  of  his  posterity  had  sinned.  Vide  the 
Commentators  on  Rom.  v.,  especially  Wetstein 
and  Koppe.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, this  doctrine  was  widely  prevalent  among 
the  Jews.  It  is  clearly  taught  by  Paul,  in  Rom. 
V.  12, 14,  and  is  there  placed  by  him  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  more  peculiar  Christian  doc- 
trines. In  this  passage  he  has  employed  ex- 
actly the  same  expressions  which  we  find  among 
the  Rabbins. 

How  was  this  doctrine  developed  and  brought 
to  such  clearness  among  the  Jews?  They  pro- 
ceeded from  the  scriptural  maxim,  that  man  was 
created  immortal,  and  that  the  death  of  Adam 
was  a  consequence  of  his  transgrression.  And 
since  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  die,  although  all 
have  not  themselves  sinned  (e.  g.,  children), 
they  concluded  that  these  too  must  endure  tliis 
evil  on  account  of  Adam's  transgression.  Cf. 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  23,  24.  Sirach,  xxv.  32, 
aftb  ywaixbi  4p;t'7  a^offta^,  xai  5i'  cwrijy  o^to- 
^vriOxofiiv  ttdvrti.  Farther  than  this,  which  ia 
evidently  founded  in  the  scriptures,  they  did  not 
go.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  ren- 
der it  plain,  they  probably  resorted  to  some 
analogies ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  fact,  that 
children  must  often  suflerfor  the  crimes  of  their 
parents,  in  which  they  had  no  %\\vi«\  ^tA  ^"^V 
according  to  the  Vaw  of  lAoaea^^^  Vg\^\>^  ^ 
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ptrents  was  yisited  upon  the  children  of  the 
third  and  foarth  generation.  In  what  way  they 
probably  conceived  of  impntation,  and  formed 
their  conclusions  about  it,  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarkable  passage,  Heb.  vii.  9,  10.  The  pa- 
triarch Levi  (who,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
receives  the  tithes)  paid  tithes  to  Melchiaedec  in 
the  person  of  Abraham — i.  e.,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  same  as  if  the  Levites  paid  tithes  to 
Melchisedec  when  Abraham  paid  them,/or  Levi 
waa  in  the  loins  of  hie  father  jibraham  when  he 
met  Melchisedec — i.  e.,  he  already  existed  in 
Abraham,  although  he  was  not  yet  born.  What 
Abraham  did  is  to  be  considered  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  his  descendant ;  forbad  he  lived 
at  that  time  he  would  have  done  the  same  that 
Abraham  then  did. 

n.  Opinions  of  the  NetthTestament  Writers. 

This  doctrine  is  most  clearly  taught  in  Rom. 
V.  12 — 14,  a  passage  which  is  very  variously  ex- 
plained. It  is  also  briefly  exhibited  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
21,  22.  Vide  Tollner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen, 
Theil  i.  st.  2,  s.  56.  Modern  philosophers  and 
theologians  have  found  many  things  here  incon- 
sistent with  their  philosophical  systems.  And 
some  of  them  have  laboured  so  hard  and  long 
upon  this  passage  that  they  have  at  length  ex- 
torted a  sense  from  it,  in  which  nothing  of  im- 
putation could  any  longer  be  discerned ;  and  this 
is  the  case  with  Doderlein  in  his  *'  Dogmatik.'* 
They  did  not  consider,  however,  that  Paul  here 
makes  use  of  the  same  words  and  phrases  which 
were  then  common  among  the  Jews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imputation,  and  that  he  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  otherwise  understood  by  his  con- 
temporary readers;  and  that  Paul  has  also 
reasoned  in  the  same  way  on  another  subject, 
Heb.  vii.  9,  10.     Cf.  No.  I. 

Paul  shews,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are 
regarded  and  punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and 
that  the  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  act  of  one 
man ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  deliverance  from  pu- 
nishment depends  also  upon  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ.  If  the  words  of  Paul  are  not  perverted, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  Rom.  v.  13 — 14,  he 
thus  reasons :  '^The  cause  of  the  universal  mor- 
tality of  the  human  race  lies  in  Adam*s  trans- 
gfression.  He  sinned,  and  so  became  mortal. 
Other  men  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  as 
punishable,  because  they  are  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  consequently 
they  too  are  mortal.  Should  it  now  be  objected, 
that  the  men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses 
might  themselves  have  personally  sinned^  and 
so  have  been  punished  with  death  on  their  own 
account,  it  might  be  answered,  that  those  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  Moses  had  no  express 
and  positive  law  which  threatened  the  punish- 
ment  of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Moses. 
The  positive  law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  giiveii\ 


they  could  not,  consequently,  be  ponisi 
account  of  their  own  transgressions,  as  n 
was  as  yet  given  to  them ;  ver.  14.  Stil 
must  die,  like  Adam,  who  transgressed  a 
tive  law.  Hence  their  mortality  must  ha 
other  cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  tl 
putation  of  Adam's  transgression.  And 
same  way,  the  ground  of  the  justification  c 
lies  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ,  the  i 
Adam." 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Paul  in  this  pa 
But  respecting  eternal  death,  or  the  torme 
hell,  he  here  says  nothing,  and  is  far  froi 
plying  that  on  account  of  a  sin  committ 
another  man  long  before  their  birth,  Gc 
nishes  men  with  eternal  hell  torments.  ( 
contrary,  he  here  speaks  of  bodily  dealJt  m 
as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
herein  the  learned  Jews  agreed  with  him. 
in  the  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  seq.,  Paul  \ 
that  the  resurrection  to  a  blessed  immo 
will  be  the  best  and  highest  proof  of  our 
restoration  through  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  I 
death  is  the  first  and  most*striking  proof  i 
degeneracy  through  Adam.  [On  this  pai 
cf.  Tholuck,  Comm.  ub.  Rom.  v.;  Usteri 
wickel.  d.  paulin.  LehrbegrifTs;  Edwards 
ginal  Sin,  chap.  iv.  p.  352 ;  Stuart's  Com 
ary  on  Rom.  v.  and  Excursus. — Tk.] 

III.  Hypotheses  of  Theologians, 

The  greatest  difficulties  with  respect  t 
doctrine  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  fi 
Romans — a  passas^e  wholly  popular,  and 
thing  but  formally  exact  and  didactic — in  a 
ed  and  philosophical  manner,  and  have  d 
terms  used  by  him  in  a  loose  and  populai 
by  logical  and  scholastic  distinctions.  V 
not  find  anywhere  amon^  the  ancients,  in 
popular  discourses,  an  exact  and  pbilosoph 
precise  use  of  terms  with  respect  to  the 
quences  and  the  ptmishment  of  sin.  Th( 
quently  use  the  word  punishment  in  a 
sense,  in  which  it  is  here  and  elsewher 
ployed  by  Paul.  He  and  the  Jewish  tea 
with  whom  in  this  particular  he  ajTrees,  ui 
nishnicnt  (xaraxpijua,)  imputation  of  sin^  & 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  respi 
children,  for  example,  that  they  nve  putus) 
account  of  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors,  th 
crimes  of  their  ancestors  are  imputed  to 
&c. ;  although  they,  in  their  own  personi 
no  share  in  the  guilt,  and  could  not,  thei 
in  the  strictest  philosophical  and  juridical ) 
be  considered  as  the  subjects  of  imputaiio 
punishment.  The  family  of  a  traitor,  ^ 
name  is  disgraced,  and  whose  goods  are  c 
cated,  arc  thus  said  to  be  punished  on  h 
count.  Respecting  Louis  XV'L,  who  v 
\iii^Qi\MtA.\A^and  suffered  so  much  in  conseq 
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iitf  errors  of  his  predecessors  Louis  XIV.  and 
.,  it  would  be  commonly  said,  withoat  hesi- 
DD,  that  he  endured  pumahmerU  on  their  ac- 
nt,  and  had  to  atone  for  or  expiate  their 
DCS.  Here,  what  is  merely  the  consequence 
the  sin  of  another,  is  called,  from  some  ana- 
j  between  them,  the  punishment  of  one  who 

no  personal  guilt  in  the  matter.  Just  such 
he  case  here.  Mortality  was  to  Adam  the 
nakment  of  his  sin,  strictly  speaking.  His 
terity  are  also  mortal,  since  a  mortal  cannot 
et  those  wbo  are  immortal.  With  them, 
refore,  mortality  is  the  natural  consequence 
A.dam*8  sin,  but  not  their  punishment,  in  the 
per  jnridico-philosophical  sense  of  the  word, 
Bose  they  themselves  had  no  share  in  the 
t  transgression.  Impuiaiion,  therefore,  of 
•in  of  Adam,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
mtaiion^  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  us,  his 
terity,  since  we  only  suffer  the  baleful  con- 
uneet  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  of  which 
ourseWes  were  not,  however,  guilty,  and  for 
ich  we  cannot  therefore  be  punished.  Speak- 
,  however^  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  we 
f  call  what  we  endure,  punishment  and  im- 
^ion, 

Ij  this  observation,  many  difficulties  in  other 
isages  of  scripture  are  obviated.  So  when 
ses  says,  *«  the  iniquity  of  the  father  shall  be 
Ited  upon  his  posterity  from  generation  to 
teration,^'  (cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  20,  colt.  Jer. 
ci.  29,  30,)  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
in  a  popular  way  of  the  consequences  which 
iild  befal  the  posterity  of  the  wicked  without 
'  fault  of  their  own.  When,  on  the  other 
id,  it  is  said,  **the  son  shall  not  bear  the 
loitj  of  the  father,**  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
axim  of  justice,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
Be.  Paul  himself  says,  in  other  passages, 
t  man  will  be  punished  solely  on  his  own 
)ont.  Rom.  ii.  6,  i.  18,  seq.;  Gal.  vi.  5; 
or.  Y.  10.  In  these  he  speaks  sensu  propria 
rentt.  He  also  teaches  expressly,  that  rc- 
d  and  punishment  do  not  depend  upon  na- 
il birth  and  derivation,  Rom.  ix.  11;  and 
as  rejects  the  opinion  suggested  by  his  dis- 
cs, that  the  misfortune  of  the  one  bom  blind 
I  to  be  regarded  as  the  imputation  of  the 
It  of  his  parents,  John,  ix.  2,  3. 
lot  why  is  language  used  in  such  a  manner 
h  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  scriptures  1 
i  principal  reason  why  the  word  punishment 
ised  in  this  connexion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
re  is,  in  all  the  mortal  descendants  of  Adam, 
ireponderance  of  carnal  appetites  and  pas- 
is,  and  that  they  arc  invariably  seduced  by 
Be  into  actual  sin,  and  so  become  punish' 
f.  There  is  not  one  upon  earth  who  re- 
ins uncorrupted,  and  consequently  all  are 
dered  liable  to  punishment.    Vide  Rom.  v. 

Ephes.  ii.  3.    God  would  not  treat  all  men 


as  sinners  did  they  not  in  this  respect  resemble 
Adam. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  passage  in 
Rom.  V.  was  never  understood  in  the  ancient 
Grecian  church,  down  to  the  fourth  century,  to 
teach  imputation,  in  a  strictly  philosophical  and 
judicial  sense;  certainly  Origen  and  the  writers 
imm^ediately  succeeding  him,  exhibit  nothing 
of  this  opinion.  They  regard  bodily  death  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  as  a 
punishment,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
this  term.  Thus  Chrysostom  says,  upon  Rom. 
V.  12,  'Exc»t)v  rtiaovto^  ('Adofi),  xai  oi  fifi  ^- 
yovre^  ajto  tw  |vXov,  ycyorokJiy  c|  ixeltw  ^vijtoC, 
And  Cyril  (Adv.  Anthropom.  c.  8)  says,  oi  yc- 
yovotf^  ii  avtov  ('A5a^),  ii>$  atto  (fl^taptov,  <fl^aptoi 
ytyovofiev. 

The  Latin  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
proper  seat  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation. 
There  they  began  to  interpret  the  words  of  Paul, 
as  if  he  were  a  scholastic  and  logical  writer. 
One  cause  of  their  misapprehending  so  entirely 
the  spirit  of  this  passage  was,  that  the  word  f  m- 
putare  (a  word  in  common  use  among  civilians 
and  in  judicial  aflfairs)  had  been  employed  in  the 
Latin  versions  in  rendering  ver.  13  of  Rom.  v. ; 
and  that  ip*  m  (ver.  12)  had  been  translated  in 
quo,  and  could  refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody 
but  Adam.  This  opinion  was  then  associated 
with  some  peculiar  philosophical  ideas  then  pre- 
valent in  the  West,  and  from  the  whole  a  doc- 
trine de  imputatione  was  formed,  in  a  sense 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  Grecian  church.  We  may 
hence  see  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gre- 
cian teachers^-e.  g.,  those  in  Palestine— took 
sides  with  Pelagius  against  the  teachers  of  the 
African  church. 

The  following  are  the  principal  theories  which 
have  been  adopted  in  Uie  Western  church,  to 
illustrate  the  mode  of  imputation,  and  to  vindi- 
cate \is  justice. 

(1)  The  oldest  hypothesis  is  that  which  af- 
firmed that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  him,  and  sin- 
ned in  him — in  his  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin 
is  therefore  justly  imputed  by  God  to  all  his  pos- 
terity. This  hypothesis  has  its  ground  in  the 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  children  have  existed, 
either  in  reality,  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their 
parents,  and  this  as  far  back  as  Adam ;  and  that 
in  this  way  the  souls  of  all  his  posterity  partici- 
pated in  the  actions  done  in  his  person,  although 
they  themselves  were  never  after  conscious  of 
such  action.  Vide  s.  57,  H.  3.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  TVadvciani,  which  Tertullian  also 
professed.  And  it  was  upon  this  ground  prin- 
cipally that  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  was 
maintained  in  the  Latin  church ;  even  Ambro- 
sins  placed  his  defence  of  it  ^^oxi  \S^S%  \i^«A« 
But  this  doctrine  ^w  vtf^odL  m^  ^^  ^g««N««x 
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seal  bj  Angastine,  in  opposition  to  Pelagiua,  and 
after  his  time  was  generally  received  in  the 
Western  church ;  although  Augrustine  himself 
was  often  doubtful  in  respect  to  Traducianism. 
What  Paul  had  taught  in  a  loose,  popular  way, 
respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  was 
now  taken  by  Augustine  and  his  followers  in  a 
strict,  philosophical,  and  legal  sense.  Ambro- 
sias says,  Omnea  in  primo  homine  (i^f*  u)  pteca- 
vtmiM,  et  eulpse  suceessio  ab  uno  in  omne$  tram- 
fiua  e$t,  Augustine  says,  In  Adamo  omnespec' 
earuni,  in  lumbis  Adami  erat  genui  humanum. 
Also,  InfantcM  ab  eo  irakuni  peceati  reatum^  mor^ 
tiaque  aupplieium.  For  a  full  collection  of  texts 
on  this  eontroTersy,  vide  Vossius,  Historia  Pe- 
lagiana.  [Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  80,  An- 
merk.  1,  2. — ^Tr.]  In  form,  these  declarations 
have  an  apparent  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul;  but  the  resemblance  is  only  apparent. 
Augustine  understands  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
sense  what,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  said  by 
Paul  in  a  popular  manner. 

In  opposition  to  Augrustine,  Pelagius  taught 
that  Adam  hurt  himself  alone,  and  not  his  pos- 
terity, by  his  transgression,  and  that  it  would  be 
unjust  for  God  to  impute  his  guilt  to  his  innocent 
descendants — a  doctrine  evidently  opposed  to 
that  of  Paul. 

As  the  theory  of  Augustine  rests  upon  a  base- 
less hypothesis,  it  does  not  need  a  formal  refuta- 
tion. It  was  the  prevailing  theory  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth, when  it  was  contested  by  the  French  re- 
formed theologians,  Joshua  Placaeus,  and  Moses 
Amyraldus,  who,  however,  were  violently  op- 
posed. In  England,  too,  it  was  contested  by 
Thomas  Burnet.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  means  of  the  theory 
of  spermatic  animalcula,  which  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When,  by 
means  of  the  magnifying  glass,  these  spermatic 
animalcule  were  observed,  the  thought  occur- 
red that  they  were  the  cause  of  impregnation. 
And  some  then  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
were  in  Adam,  had  their  seat  in  these  invisible 
animalculse,  participated  in  everything  which  he 
did,  and  consequently  sinned  with  him.  While, 
therefore,  the  Biblical  theologians  of  the  protest- 
ant  church  have  justly  held  fast  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  they  have  abandoned  the  theory  of 
Augustine,  because  this  does  not  accord  either 
with  reason  or  with  scripture,  and  because  it 
furnishes  no  adequate  vindication  for  God  in  this 
procedure.  In  place  of  this  theory,  our  theolo- 
gians have  substituted  others,  either  invented  by 
themselves  or  adopted  from  different  authorities. 

(2)  Many  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputa- 
tion from  the  supposition  that  Adam  was  not 
on/f  the  fia/ura/oT  seminal^  bnt  also  the  moral 
bead  of  the  human  race,  or  even  its  representative 


and  federal  bead.    They  suppose,  aceordiagfy, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us,  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  doings  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state, 
are  imputed  to  his  family  or  state,  although  they 
had  no  personal  agency  in  his  doings.     In  the 
same  way,  they  suppose  Christ  took  the  place 
of  all  men,  and  that  what  he  did  is  imputed  to 
them.    According  to  this  theory,  God  entered 
into  a  league  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so 
Adam  represented  and  took  the  place  of  the 
whole  human  race.    This  theory  was  invented 
by  some  schoolmen,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  in  the  Romish  and  protestant  church  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  defended  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  some  Lutheran  theolo-    - 
gians,  as  PfafT  of  Tubingen,  some  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Wolf,  (e.  g.,  Carpzov,  in  his  «'  Comm,  de    -' 
Imputaiionefaeli  proprii  et  alieniy^)  and  Baum- 
garten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  disputation,  *'de    '- 
imputatione  peceati  Adamiticiy   But  it  was  men    -' 
particularly  favoured  by  the  reformed  theolo-    '"- 
gians,  especially  by  the  disciples  of  Coccetus,  it    - 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commencement   -~ 
of  the  eighteenth  century— e.  g.,  by  Witsius,  in    ' 
his  *t(Economia  foederum.**    They  appeal  to 
Hosea,  vi.  7, "  They  transgressed  the  covenant,     - 
like  Adam" — i.  e.,  broke  the  divine  Iaw9»    Bot  j' 
where  is  it  said  that  Adam  was  their  federal  head,  |  ^ 
and  that  his  transgression  is  imputed  to  them!    ~ 
On  this  text  Morus  justly  observes,  ''est  roera 
comparatio  Judeeorum  peccantium  cum  Adaroo 
peccante.**  Other  texts  are  also  cited  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion. 

But,  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be 
correct.  And,  (a)  The  descendants  of  Adam 
never  empowered  liim  to  be  their  representative, 
and  to  act  in  their  name,  (b)  It  cannot  be  shewn 
from  the  Bible  that  Adam  was  informed  that  the 
fate  of  all  his  posterity  was  involved  in  his  own. 
(c)  If  the  transgression  of  Adam  is  imputed,  by 
right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  posterity,  then,  in 
justice,  all  their  transgressions  should  be  again 
imputed  to  him  as  the  guilty  cause  of  all  their 
misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then, 
would  come  upon  Adam!  But  of  all  this,  no- 
thing is  said  in  the  scriptures,  {d)  The  iropn- 
tation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  cannot  be 
alleged  in  support  of  this  theory.  For  this  is 
imputed  to  men  only  by  their  o\vn  will  and 
consent.  This  hypothesis  has  been  opposed, 
with  good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work 
on  original  sin,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(3)  Others  endeavour  to  deduce  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  from  the  acientia  media  of  God,  or 
from  his  foreknowledge  of  what  is  conditionally 
possible.  The  sin  of  Adam,  they  say,  is  im- 
puted to  us,  because  God  foresaw  that  each  one 
of  us  would  have  committed  it  if  he  had  been 
in  Adam*8  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circom- 
%\SAfi«a.    Even.  Augustine  says,  that  the  sin  of 
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am  18  impatod  to  as  propter  eomennonem^  or 
Betuum  praeaumptum.  This  theory  has  been 
anced,  in  modern  times,  by  Reasch,  in  bis 
rod  actio  in  Theolo^iam  revelatam,'*  and  in 
inqneirs  work,  «*Die  gute  Sache  Gottes, 
'  Zurecbnung  des  Falls  ;'*  Jena,  1749.  But 
8  a  new  sort  of  justice,  which  would  allow 
to  be  punished  for  sins  which  we  never 
imitted,  or  never  designed  to  commit,  but 
y  might  possibly  have  committed  under  cer- 
I  circumstances.  Think  a  moment,  how 
ny  sins  we  all  should  have  committed  if  God 
i  suffered  us  to  come  into  circumstances  of 
ere  temptation.  An  innocent  man  might,  by 
t  rule,  be  punished  as  a  murderer,  because, 
he  lived  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
rht  in  1572,  he  might,  from  mistaken  zeal, 
e  killed  a  heretic. 

4)  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfac- 
ly  explain  the  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lerate  and  Biblical  theologians  of  the  pro- 
ant  church  are  content  with  saying,  what  is 
lifestly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
»utation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in  the  prevail- 
mariality  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  imputation  in  the  strict 
irial  sense,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of 
im's  transgression,  perhaps,  as  is  thought  by 
le,  the  physical  consequence  of  eating  the 
tidden  fruit,  which  may  certainly  be  inferred 
n  Gen.  iii.  The  strict  doctrine  of  immediate 
•utation  was  by  no  means  universal  among 
protestant  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
r,  and,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Pfaff,  Weis- 
nn,  Burnet,  and  others,  was  to  many  of  them 
mown  even  in  name.  The  common  theory, 
'xtpite  morali  sive  fcederali  is  not  to  be  found 
he  symbols. 

^or  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction  let 
refore  the  following  Biblical  statement  suf- 
:  **  Adam,  on  account  of  his  transgression 
he  divine  law,  was  punished  with  death,  and 
n  thenceforward  became  mortal ;  and  being 
iself  mortal,  he  could  beget  only  mortal  de- 
ndants.  Vide  1  Cor.  xv.  48 — 50,  coll.  Gen. 
I.  Hence  we  and  all  men  are  mortal ;  and  the 
ond  of  this  mortality  lies  in  our  progenitors, 
.  this  mortality  is  a  consequence  of  their 
isgression."  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
the  teacher  explain  the  passage  in  Rom.  v., 
1  abstain  from  all  subtleties  and  learned  hy- 
heses. 

Vb/«. — Works  on  Imputation  and  Original 
I.  (1)  In  opposition  to  imputation  sensu 
etiori^  and  also  the  doctrine  concerning  ori- 
al  sin.  Of  these  there  have  been  many 
ong  the  English  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
itory.  Vide  especially  Dan.  Whitby,  De 
>otatione  divina  peccati  Adamitici ;  Londini, 
1 1 ;  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by 
nler,  1775;  John  Taylor,  Scriptural  Doc- 


trine of  Original  Sin,  in  three  parts,  also  trans- 
lated into  German.  At  a  later  period  these  doc- 
trines were  investigated  by  the  protestant  di- 
vines and  philosophers  of  Germany,  and  partly 
opposed— e.  g.,  by  Tdllner,  Theol.  Untersuch- 
ungen,  st.  ii.  fib.  Rom.  v. ;  Eberhard,  Apologie 
des  Socrates,  th.  i.  and  ii. ;  Steinbart,  System 
der  GlQckseligkeitslehre ;  Jerusalem,  Betracht- 
ungen,  th.  ii. 

3.  In  defence  of  these  doctrines,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  works  above  mentioned.  Job. 
Andr.  Cramer,  Exercitationes  de  peccato  origi- 
nali  ad  versus  Jo.  Taylor ;  Kopenhagen,  1766-67. 
Sixt,  Prilfung  des  Systems,  u.  s.  w.  st.  i. 
(in  opposition  to  Steinbart)  The  work  enti- 
tled, •«  Freymfithige  Prflfung  des  Steinbart' shen 
Christenthums"  (1793),  contains  also  many 
^excellent  and  just  observations.  Seiler,  Von 
der  ErbsCinde,  oder  dem  naturlichen  Verderben 
— a  work  directed  in  general  against  the  ancient 
and  modem  objections  to  this  doctrine,  especially 
those  of  Eberhard  and  Steinbart;  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gedanken  uber  die  Lehre  der  Schrift  von  der 
Sunde  und  Genugthuung,  Gottingen  u.  Bremen, 
1779,  8vo,  one  of  the  most  important  works  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  He  lay  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  at  the  foundation,  and  then  endeavours 
to  shew  its  agreement  with  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  to  vindicate  it  against  objections. 
This  work  contains  many  very  excellent  and 
ingenious  observations.  There  are  also  valu- 
able remarks  on  this  subject  in  Storr's  work, 
**  Zweck  des  Todes  Jesu,"  and  in  his  Comment- 
ary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Cf.  Kant, 
Vom  radikalen  Bosen.  In  illustration  of  the 
history  of  this  doctrine,  cf.  Walch,  Historia 
doctrinte  de  peccato  originis ;  Jen«e,  1738 ;  Sem- 
ler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed  to 
Baumgarten's  **  Polemik." 

[The  work  of  President  Edwards  «*0n  Ori- 
gfinal  Sin"  deserves  mention  among  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  European  theologians  on 
this  subject.  Among  the  later  and  more  tho- 
rough German  writers  on  the  subject  of  impu- 
tation are,  Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Tholuck, 
Nitzch.  The  former  of  these  has  vindicated 
some  of  the  highest  points  of  Calvinism  by  the 
most  profound  reasoning.  The  others  follow 
more  or  less  the  general  system  which  he  has 
developed.— Tr.] 

SECTION  LXXVn. 

IN  WHAT  THE  NATURAL  DEPRAVITV  OF  MAN  CON- 
SISTS ;  ITS  APPELLATIONS  IN  THE  BIBLE  ;  WHERE 
IT  HAS  ITS  PRINCIPAL  SEAT  IN  MAN;  AND  HOW 
ITS  EXISTENCE  MAV  BE  PROVED  FROM  THE  HOLT 
SCRIPTURES. 

I.  In  U)hat  Natural  Depravity  eonriits. 

The  descriptions  given  of  it  by  theologians 
are  very  different  ^%  lo  \Vv^  ^«t^%  ^m.'^a^^. 
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Melancthon  describes  the  peecatum  origtrti*  as 
an  incliDation  or  disposition  to  all  evil,  which, 
however,  does  not  always  manifest  itself  in  the 
same  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  and  which 
does  not  appear  at  once,  hot  gradually,  and  in 
all  men.  Others  describe  it  as  that  disposition 
of  the  soul  by  which  cvfl  desires  have  an  exist- 
ence in  it,  or  rather,  spring  up  whenever  occa- 
sion offers,  &c.  But  they  all  agree,  at  last,  that 
the  essence  of  natural  depravity  is  the  disturbed 
balance  of  the  powers  or  inclinations  of  man, 
or  the  preponderance  of  the  carnal  desires  over 
reason.  It  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  lower  nature 
of  man,  made  by  God  to  obey,  is  not  submissive 
to  the  reason,  as  the  power  which  should  give 
law,  and  govern.  The  following  definition  may 
therefore  be  given  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
man,  in  conformity  both  with  experience  and4 
with  scripture :  it  ia  that  tendency  to  sinful  pas- 
idont  or  unlawful  propensities  which  is  perceived 
in  man  whenever  objects  cf  desire  are  placed  before 
him  and  laws  are  laid  upon  him^  Rom.  vii.  This 
want  of  harmony  between  the  two  natures  being 
but  too  clearly  perceived,  and  being  justly  re- 
garded as  an  evil  fraught  with  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  man,  it  was  early  maintained  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  that  it  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  original  state  of  man.  We 
see  everywhere  that  men  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  adopt  this  supposition.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible.  Vide  s.  75,  II.  3. 
We  have  already  considered  (vide  s.  74)  how 
far  unaided  reason  can  go  in  clearing  up  this 
subject;  we  now  come  to  examine  what  we  are 
taught  respecting  it  by  the  scriptures. 

Theologians  remark  here,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  aeeidtntal  deficiencies  and  im- 
perft'ctions  of  our  nature.  Eascntial  imperfec- 
tions would  always  have  been  seen  in  man, 
owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  nature,  even  al- 
though he  had  not  fallen.  But  these  imperfec- 
tions would  have  implied  no  fault  and  no  de- 
pravity. Depravity  in  any  one  presupposes  a 
better  state,  from  which  he  has  deteriorated. 
Hence  our  cMcn/tW  imperfections  cannot  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  natural 
depravity — e.  g.,  man  cannot  be  accounted  de- 
praved in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
he  is  born,  and  the  false  judgments  which  spring 
merely  from  that  ignorance,  nor  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  objects  of  sense,  when  sim- 
ply considered ;  but  only  for  the  other  class  of 
imperfections,  those  that  are  contingent.  Among 
these  may  be  placed  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
sions, their  obvious  preponderance  over  reason, 
and  the  hindrances  we  meet  with  from  this 
source  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  our 
progress  in  holiness.  This  is  shewn  by  the 
example  of  Eve.   She  was,  even  before  her  fall. 


in  many  respects  ignorant  and  inexperienc 
she  judged  incorrectly  respecting  God;  she 
too  the  motions  of  sense;  but  as  yet  she 
uncorrupted.  But  after  she  fell  she  was 
subject  of  those  other  accidental  imperfect! 
which  now  constitute  human  depravity. 

II.  How  Depravity  is  named  in  the  Bible,  andu 
it  is  located  in  Man. 

(1)  The  word  ^^opd  is  used  in  scripturi 
designate  the  entire  corrupt  constitution  of  i 
in  a  moral  respect.  According  to  common  us 
it  denotes  a  constitution  and  state  which  is 
as  it  should  be.  Vide  2  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  Ephea. 
22 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5. 

(2)  This  depravity  (t^opa)  o(  man  exert 
powerful  influence  upon  his  soul,  his  uoc 
standing,  and  will.  Vide  Rom.  vi.  14— S 
Ephes.  ii.  3.  The  body  is,  however,  plainly 
principal  seat  of  the  carnal  appetites  and  desii 
and  hence  the  origin  of  this  depravity  is  to 
sought  chiefly  in  the  body.  Vide  Rom.  vii. 
23;  vi.  12,  scq.  And  all  the  ancient  heatl 
philosophers,  who  considered  the  preponderai 
of  tins  lower  animal  nature  aS  the  source 
human  depravity,  made  the  body  the  princi 
seat  of  this  evil,  and  in  doing  so  were  suppoi 
by  observations  familiar  to  all. 

(a)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers,  Pyt 
goras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  stoics,  (vide  s. 
1.,)  considered  matter,  and  the  human  body 
consisting  of  matter,  to  be  the  seat  and  sou 
of  evil.     With  these  writers,  the  Hellenii 
Jews  agreed.     Vide  Book  of  W'isdoni,  ix. 
"The  decaying  body  burdens  the  soul,  and 
earthy  tabernacle  presses   down  the  think 
spirit."     Of  the  same  mind  were  most  of 
early  Christian  fathers^-e.  g.,  Justin  the  M 
tyr,  Origen,  (although  some  passages  in 
works  appear  to  contradict  this,)  Hilarius,  i 
Aucrustine  himself.     This  doctrine  was  carr 
to  a  great  length  and  very  much  abused  by  sc 
heretics  who  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  char 
particularly  in  the  East.    They  regarded  ma 
as  in  itself  an  evil  existence,  not  deriving 
being  from  God,  nor  depending  upon  him. 
the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans. 

{h)  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  man  is 
chief  scat  of  human  weaknesses  and  imperf 
tions,  and  also  the  germ  of  moral  evil,  v 
widely  diffused  among  the  eastern  nations 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  was  adopted  by 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  may  be  clea 
seen  from  their  use  of  the  word  "^t-a,  Udu 
This  word  signifies  originally  the  human  bo< 
then,  men  themselves^  but  always  with  the  i 
plied  idea  that  they  are  frail,  imperfect,  a 
mortal,  or,  in  a  moral  respect,  that  they  are 
clined  to  err  and  sin.     Vide  Gen.  vi.  12;  t; 
22;  Isaiah,  xl.  C,  coll.  Matt.  xxvi.  41;  Jo^ 
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S.  On  the  other  hand  the  word  nn  (ftvtvfAo) 
otes  what  is  spiritualf  moral)  divine,  perfect, 

e)  This  doctrine,  the  first  traces  of  which 
find  in  the  earlier  Jewish  books,  was  gra- 
lly  developed,  and  was  at  last  exhibited  in 
New  Testament  with  the  greatest  clearness. 
l1  places  0ap$  in  opposition  to  vovi  or  Hvtvfia., 

depicts  the  controversy  between  the  two, 

the  hindrances  which  the  odpi  opposes  to 
jtvivfta  in  the  knowledge  of  the  troth,  and 
ness  of  walk.  Vide  Rom.  vii.  18,  23. 
Lh  him  (ppovilv  and  tttpittarilv  xata  adpxa 
n  to  indulge  sinful  desires,  Rom.  viii.  1,  5 ; 

^cXi^fta,  ^dt^/xa,  vov^  orapxo^,  sigpfiify,  the 
apt,  depraved  disposition  of  human  nature- 
propensity  to  sin.  Gal.  vi.  13;  Ephes.  ii.  3. 
iHt^fxCat  (sapxixaC,  bodily,  sensual  desires, 
Bter,  ii.  11 ;  also  6  aapxixbi  (oy^fKOTtof.)  In 
1.  yi.  6,  16,  Paul  says  that  the  Christian 
lid  deprive  the  eCtfia  afiaprtcK  of  its  power, 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  subject  int^fAiaii 
vtoi;  and  in  Rom.  vii.  18 — ^25,  still  more 
oly ;  he  knew,  he  says,  that  in  him  (or  rather 
U  body,  iv  aapxl)  the  seat  of  moral  good  was 
U)  be  found,  (jovx  oixtl  aya^tov*)     He  was 

indeed,  wanting  in  good  will  to  live  righte- 
y,  but  in  power  to  perform  his  will.  He 
Q  could  not  accomplish  the  good  which  he 
rtily  approved  from  his  inmost  moral  feel- 
I ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  often  did  the  evil 
ch  he  disallowed.  And  thus  he  knew  that 
»i.  e.,  a  disposition  to  sin,  sinful  depravity — 
;lt  in  him.  His  spirit  (vov$,  6  ttja  av^pco^o^) 
roved  the  divine  law,  and  acknowledged  it 
d  and  useful ;  but  in  his  members  (jivfii%s<ji — 
,  iv  (TiVa^O  ^^^^^  ^^^  another  law,  the  law 
in,  (dieiamen  scnttuum,)  which  was  opposed 
he  law  of  God,  and  which  ruled  over  him. 
ice  he  exclaims,  *<  0  miserable  man  that  I 

who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  mortal  body, 
fta  rov  ^vdtoi  rovfov.)"  And  at  last  he 
iks  God  that  through  Christ  he  has  granted 
1  this  deliverance,  and  that  he  was  no  more 
er  the  necessity  of  yielding  obedience  to  his 
raved  appetites,  although  they  still  conti- 
d,  and  often  resumed  their  power, 
lie  word  ^x^^^i^  ^^^t'^co^  av^p<o7to$  is  also 
n  used  in  the  scriptures,  denoting  that  one 
B  not  follow  his  reason,  but  is  wholly  under 
influence  of  his  bodily  appetites  and  desires, 

will  give  heed  only  to  what  he  learns 
)ogh  his  senses,  and  so  despises  the  instruc- 
k  which  God  has  given  respecting  spiritual 
igs.  Thus  Jude,  ver.  19 ;  for  r^pi  and  ^xi 
in  signify  the  impulses,  desires,  and  pro- 
sities  of  our  lower  nature;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 
ere  ^/f^ixofay^pcaTto^  is  one  who  scorns  divine 
traction,  and  chooses  rather  sense,  darkness, 
1  delusion ;  one  who  has  no  organ  for  what 
ibove  sense,  and  no  taste  for  divine  instruc- 


tion,— the  same  with  cofouxos,  1  Cor.  iii.  U 
The  inordinate  desires,  those  which  ar&  not  as 
they  should  be,  are  often  called  in  scripture,  by 
way  of  eminence,  ittt^fita^  ini^filtu  (xapxo^,  1 
John,  ii.  16, — commonly  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gate coneupiseentia  ,*  hence  this  word  is  adopted 
in  ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Vide  Moms,  p.  107, 
n.  3,  4. 

(d)  From  the  passages  now  cited,  and  from 
the  known  sense  in  which  the  words  above  men- 
tioned were  anciently  used,  it  is  plain  that  those 
writers  who  make  the  soul  the  chief  seat  and 
original  source  of  corruption  very  much  mistake. 
Into  this  error  Buddeus  has  fallen,  as  appears 
from  his  dissertation,  **  De  anima  sede  peccati 
originalis  principals  ;'*  Jens,  1725 ;  and  in  this 
error  he  is  followed  by  Seller.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  this  originally  bodily  disor- 
der has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  soul,  on 
account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  these 
two  essential  parts  of  man.  It  acts  (a)  upon  the 
understanding,  since  by  means  of  it  the  objects 
of  knowledge  are  placed  before  the  mind  in  an 
entirely  false  light,  so  that  the  understanding 
holds  that  which  is  false  for  true,  what  is  evil 
for  good,  and  the  reverse.  (j3)  Upon  the  will 
and  the  actions,  so  that  what  has  been  thus  false- 
ly represented  by  the  senses  to  the  understand- 
ing as  good  and  right,  is  now  desired  and  ac- 
complished. The  evil  consequences  of  this  are, 
that  man  prefers  apparent  to  real  good,  that  he 
allows  himself  to  be  more  governed  by  his 
senses  than  by  his  understanding,  and  of^n 
does  that  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and  so 
chooses  and  acts  against  his  own  principles  and 
his  better  views.  Vide  Rom.  vii.  8, 19, 23 ;  Gal. 
V.  17,  '^The  desire  of  the  flesh  is  often  opposed 
to  the  desire  of  the  spirit,  so  that  man  is  often 
unable  to  accomplish  his  good  purposes.**  The 
soul,  as  Paul  teaches,  is  so  far  weak  as  the  ani- 
mal propensities  (^to^juafa  oapxoi)  are  strong; 
and  so  feeble  that  it  is  the  slave  of  these  pro- 
pensities; and  although  it  may  have  a  better 
conviction,  is  not  able  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but 
is  so  carried  away  that  it  must  do  what  itself 
disapproves.  And  this  is  the  benefit  of  Christ 
(xo^piofia),  that  he  saves  us  from  the  power  of 
sin,  as  well  as  from  its  punishment. 

Note  l.-^Care  must  be  taken  here  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  injury  which  we  sustain  from  the 
body  and  the  inordinate  appetites  of  which  it 
is  the  seat,  be  not  carried  too  far,  as  it  has  been 
by  Less,  and  other  modem  theologians.  This 
extreme  in  the  doctrine  very  naturally  leads  to 
dangerous  perversions;  and  we  might  expect 
that  it  would  lead  many  to  resort  to  suicide,  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  the  burdensome 
prison  of  the  body.  And  indeed  suicide  was 
justified  on  this  ground  by  the  stoics,  and  other 
ancient  philosophers.  On  this  subject  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  uAikd  vVv^  ^«^N.  '^<^tvcS^5^% 
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which,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  scripturee,  we 
possess  from  the  connexion  of  the  xational  soul 
with  the  body  in  our  present  state.  Vide  s.  74. 
The  fulse  idea  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonists  that  the  body  is  a  prison  where  the 
soul  is  incarcerated  for  its  punishment,  was  held 
also  by  many  of  the  mystics  and  Platonists 
among  the  old  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  has 
no  foundation  in  the  scriptures.  The  sacred 
writers  never  require  us,  as  Grecian  philosophers 
and  Christian  mystics  often  do,  to  eradicate  our 
bodily  appetites  and  desires,  (which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  destroy  the  Tery  nature  of  man,) 
but  only  to  control  them  and  subject  them  to 
reason.  Christian  morals  therefore  insists,  not 
that  man  should  leave  off  particular  sins,  or 
suppress  particular  outbreakings  of  unlawful 
desire,  but  that  a  new  turn  should  be  given  to 
all  the  natural  desires ;  and  this  is  the  proper 
tendency  of  Christian  morals.  It  designs  to 
bring  man  from  the  love  of  the  world  to  the  love 
of  God ;  from  an  improper  self-love  to  the  love 
of  others ;  from  a  love  to  sensible  and  perishing 
things  to  a  love  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good. 
Such  are  the  instructions  which  Christ  every- 
where gives.  Vide  John,  iii.  3 — 21.  It  is  a  false 
assertion  that  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  propensity  to  evil  has  a  tendency 
to  discourage  men  from  the  pursuit  of  good; 
when  properly  exhibited,  this  doctrine  has  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect,  and  excites  to  the  vi- 
gorous employment  of  our  powers.  The  great 
point  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  man  who 
would  fulfil  his  destination  must  depart  from 
evil,  and,  not  content  with  merely  cultivating 
and  developinnr  his  powers,  must  experience  a 
radical  reformation. 

[  Ao/c  3. — Does  the  depravity  of  our  nature  eon- 
Mt  in  the  inordinafe.ness  of  our  bodily  desires? 

From  the  views  exhibited  in  this  section  it 
appears  that  our  author  adopts  the  affirmative 
of  this  question.  He  sees  in  man  a  conflict  be- 
tween reason  and  those  lower  principles  which 
have  their  seat  in  the  body,  and  tliinks  of  no  ul- 
terior or  more  radical  evil.  To  such  a  concep- 
tion ofhuman  depravity  he  is  necessarily  brought 
by  his  theory  respecting  the  consequences  of  the 
fall,  making  them  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
arrangement of  our  bodily  constitution.  In  be- 
half of  these  views  he  appeals,  as  the  reader  has 
perceived,  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  pagan 
philosophy  on  this  subject,  to  the  familiar  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  inordinateness  of  the 
bodily  appetites  and  their  preponderance  over 
reason,  but  principally  to  the  scriptural  phrase- 
ology employed  to  designate  the  native  charac- 
ter of  man,  and  which,  taken  in  its  lirst  etymo- 
logical sense,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  body  is 
the  ultimate  cause  and  principal  seat  of  human 
depravity. 

This  part  of  our  author's  system  is  of  such 


radical  importance,  and  so  materially  aflfeett  Iht 
views  we  must  entertain  of  the  other  doctrioM 
of  Christianity,  and  especially  of  the  atonemeati 
that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  examination. 

As  to  the  first  argument  above  mentioned,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  this  Tiew  of  ov 
natural  character  and  state  harmonixes  well  with 
pagan  philosophy.  It  has  a  general  reeemblanei 
even  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  religioos  ty^ 
tems,  as  exhibited  by  the  Schlegelt  and  other 
modern  writers  on  the  E^t.    But  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  with  the  Platonic  system,  which 
fully  recognises  the  conflict  between  the  ratiooal 
principle,  (the  xoyixov),  and  the  irrational,  ani* 
mal  principle,  (the  axoyov,)     And  while  it  la- 
sembles  these  systems,  it  most  be  said  also  thit 
it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  which  has  oAoi 
beep  urged  against  them — viz.,  that  in  sooM 
way,  by  supposing  either  an  eternal  intelligent 
principle  of  evil,  or  a  blind  destiny,  or  somed^ 
fective  bodily  organization,  or  by  some  oths 
external  necessity,  they  account  for  the  origii 
and  prevalence  of  evil,  instead  of  charging  it 
upon  the  perverted  use  of  the  moral  powenof 
men.     But  to  all  such  conceptions  of  our  monl 
condition  Christianity  stands  opposed,  esps* 
cially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which, 
by  is  proffer  of  forgiveness,  presupposes,  not 
misfortune  merely,  but  guilt,  on  the  part  of  maii 
and  which,  in  its  whole  bearing,  aims  at  a  spi- 
ritual and  not  a  physical  evil.    It  is  in  this  wtj 
that  Christianity  furnishes  a  new  point  of  view 
for  observing  the  character  of  man,  and  discloses 
the  essential  nature  and  deeper  root  of  evil. 

Tlie  fact  alleged  in  the  second  argument^ 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  visible  preponderance  of 
sense  or  of  bodily  appetites  over  reason,  is  also 
readily  conceded;  but  can  we  conclude  from 
this  fact  that  this  disorder  is  to  be  attributed  tc 
the  body,  and  the  affections  having  their  seat  in 
iti  Would  not  the  just  balance  between  the 
higher  and  lower  principles  of  our  nature  be 
equally  disturbed  by  altering  the  weight  in 
either  scale?  If  in  the  original  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  lower  principles  of  the  animal 
life  on  one  side  were  balanced  on  the  other  by 
the  higher  principles  of  our  intellectual  life,  not 
by  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with  a  cowmum- 
cated  divine  life,  of  which  they  are  the  organ, 
(as  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,)  then  the  mere 
loss  or  withdrawment  of  this  divine  life  would 
be  followed  of  course  by  a  loss  of  this  original 
equipoise,  and  the  undue  predominance  of  the 
lower  principles.  Thus  it  can  he  conceived  that 
the  inordinateness  of  the  bodily  appetites,  in 
which  human  depravity  might  seem  at  first  view 
to  consist,  so  far  from  constituting  its  real  es- 
sence, may  be  only  the  necessary  result  of  an 
ulterior  cause,  the  defect  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples. Indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  these 
higher  principles,  and  their  rightful  supremacy, 
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kow  can  their  being  drawn  away  and  enslaved 
by  principles  so  inferior  and  subordinate  be  ac- 
eounted  for,  except  from  some  defect  in  the  spi- 
ritual part,  to  say  nothing  of  positively  evil  in- 
clinations seated  there  1 

The  argrament  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
leriptnral  terms  nt?3  and  <safin  and  their  syno- 
■jfmes,  is  very  plausible;  and  when  Paul  calls 
the  voftof  tiji  aapxoi  also  a  vofiof  iv  tolf  fii%s6t, 
4a  question  might  seem  to  be  decided.  But  if 
this  is  difficult  on  one  side,  it  is  not  less  so  on 
'  1l»  other,  that  pride,  envy,  and  other  feelings, 
:  the  most  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  body, 
'  tie  derived  by  Paul  from  tfop^,  as  its  immediate 
finits.  Of.  Gal.  v.  19—23 ;  Col.  ii.  18.  Other 
ittsons  against  the  meaning  assigned  by  our 
nthor  to  these  scriptural  terms  will  appear  in 
die  seqoel  of  this  note. 

The  following  development  of  the  scriptural 
'doctrine  respecting  the  natural  state  of  man  is 
offered  for  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
Aagustinian  and  Edwardsean  on  the  particular 
poiiits  in  which  these  systems  diflfer  from  the 
Felagian  and  Arminian  anthropologies. 

In  the  first  place ;  that  principle,  state,  or  dis- 
position of  human  nature,  whatever  it  may  be, 
by  which  it  is  designated  as  corrupt  or  evil,  is 
more  usually  denominated  0ap$,  one  who  is  in 
this  state,  tfafxtxo$;  the  living  and  acting  in  it 
Ve  described  by  the  formulte,  Ht^mardv  iv  tfopxi, 
maita  odpxa  ^ijv,  ^po»f  tv,  x.  t.  X.  The  same  state 
Is  also  described,  though  less  commonly,  by 
other  terms  nearly  synonymous  with  these. 

Secondly.    The  most  important  clue  to  the 

aieaning  of  the  term  tfopt,  upon  which  so  much 

depends,  and  which  is  so  difficult  of  interpreta- 

1ion«  is  the  fact  that  it  is  placed  in  constant  and 

^Srtei  cmiirait  to  the  term  ftvivfia, — so  much  so, 

Iktt  it  seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  state  exactly 

opposite  to  that  denoted  by  the  latter  term.    The 

opposition  between  these  two  principles  is  point- 

od  cot  in  the  following  passages — viz.,  Rom. 

TiL  25;  viii.  1,  seq.;  1  Cor.  iii.  4;  Gal.  v.  19, 

ssq.     Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  attain 

£^nctand  specific  conceptions  of  the  meaning 

of  00^,  we  must  fully  understand  the  import  of 

the  term  nvsviiay  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 

Vftmfia  denotes  merely  the  intelligent,  ration- 

il  principle,  (the  xoyixov,)  then  may  adfi  desig- 

nte  merely  the  irrational,  bodily  appetites  and 

disires,  (the  oXoyoy.)     But  if  ftvtvfia  have  a 

Ugher  import,  then  to  suppose  oapl  to  be  still 

United,  as  before,  to  the  designation  of  merely 

bodily  appetites,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the 

direct  and  invariable  opposition  in  which  these 

terms  are  placed. 

Thirdly.  It  would  be  a  very  superficial  view 
of  the  import  of  ftvtvfia,  and  contrary  to  the 
vfade  scriptural  usage,  to  understand  by  it  the 
wure  inUlUgenee  or  reason  of  man ;  on  the  con- 
tmy  ii  denotes  this  reason,  considered  as  the  or* 
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gan  of  the  higher  dinine  life  imparted  to  man,  and 
which  is  itself  more  properly  the  rtvivfio,  and 
upon  which  the  spirit,  as  a  natural  faculty  with 
which  man  is  endowed,  depends  absolutely  for 
its  exercise.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  gene- 
ric idea  of  the  term  ftvtvfia,  although  sometimes 
it  denotes  more  prominently  the  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  at  othera,  the  divine  life  itself  of 
which  the  mind  is  the  recipient;  just  as^Voro; 
is  used  to  denote  either  the  natural  or  the  spiri- 
tual part  of  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law,  of 
which  it  is  the  generic  name,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  is  more  prominently  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  And  so  the  ytvivfAarixof 
is  one  who  not  merely  possesses  reason  and  go- 
verns his  animal  appetites  by  it,  but  one  who 
partakes  of  this  higher,  divine  life,  who  stands 
in  living  communion  with  God,  receives  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  his  grace,  by  which  the  na- 
tural principles  of  reason  are  strengthened  and 
enabled  to  maintain  the  proper  mastery  over  the 
lower  principles  of  sense.  Accordingly,  tfopl 
must  indicate  that  state  of  man  in  which  he  is 
destitute  of  this  higher  life,  either  having  lost 
it,  or  never  attained  to  the  possession  of  it,— in 
which  the  principles  of  humanity,  both  the  higher 
and  lower,  are  left  to  themselves ;  in  short,  the 
state  in  which  man  is  without  the  Spirit  of  God 
— a  state  which,  from  this  its  privative  charac- 
rer,  might  be  appropriately  denominated  tinr«- 
generaeyy  or  ungodliness.  And  the  erof  xtxo;  is 
one  who  not  merely  has  inordinate  bodily  appe- 
tites, and  obeys  the  diciamen  sensuum,  but  one 
who  does  not  receive  and  enjoy  the  ])rcsence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  And  so  Calvin,  in  his  Comm. 
on  John,  iii.  6,  explains  tfap{  to  mean  the  whole 
natural  man,  considered  as  without  the  new 
birth,  or  the  divine  life;  and  well  remarks,  **/f»- 
suls^  theologastri  ad  partem  quam  vacant  sen' 
sualem  restringunt,^^ 

Fourthly.  The  correctness  of  the  account 
here  given  of  the  import  of  orapl  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  its  syno- 
nymes  are  used  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  4^;t^xo(  is  used  (e.  g.,  1  Cor.  ii.  14  and 
Jude,  ver.  19)  to  designate  one  who  has  not  the 
Spirit,  and  receives  not  the  things  of  the  ^rit. 
And  in  Eph.  iv.  32,  the  ytaXaio^  dv^/to^,  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  is  opposed  to 
the  being  renewed.  And  so  everywhere  the 
destitution  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  God  and 
of  his  life-giving  Spirit  is  the  prominent  idea  in 
these  and  similar  terms. 

Fifthly.  But  thus  far  we  attain  only  a  nega- 
tive conception  on  this  subject.  What  positive 
idea,  then,  shall  we  form  of  the  State  of  man 
destitute  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  estranged 
from  Godi  An  answer  to  this  question  will 
bring  us  upon  the  highest  dividing  points  be- 
tween the  Augustinian  and  Pela^x^xv  ^Ti>2cixc(<^^ 
logies ;  for  it  vraa  nox  \iv  ^^  ^o^vt\ikfc%  -saVCvS^ 
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came  most  into  discussion  daring  the  Pelagian 
coDtroveraics  that  the  first  and  essential  differ- 
ences between  these  systems  lay ;  bat  in  points 
further  back,  adopted  unconsciously  by  these 
diverging  tendencies,  according  to  their  difier- 
ont  nature,  and  of  which  the  doctrines  in  discus- 
sion were  only  the  more  remote  results. 

According  to  Pelagrius,  man  was  originally, 
and  is  still,  endowed  by  God  with  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  requisite  to  the  ends  of  his 
being,  and  it  depends  only  upon  himself,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  free  will,  to  practise  all  good  and 
fulfil  his  desiination.  In  his  system  there  is 
therefore  no  necessity  for  any  supernatural  in- 
fluences of  grace,  and  scarcely  any  place  for 
them ;  certainly  a  destitution  of  them  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  corruption  of  nature,  since 
without  them  man  is  adequate  to  holiness.  But 
according  to  Augustine  it  is  far  otherwise;  and 
man  stands  in  an  absolute  and  constant  depend- 
ence upon  God,  as  the  only  source  of  truth  and 
good ;  the  faculties  of  reason  and  will  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  are  by  no 
means  complete  in  themselves  and  self-suffi- 
cient to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given,  but  only  organs  to  receive  and  reveal  the 
higher  life  communicated  from  God,  to  whom 
they  are  related  as  the  eye  to  the  sun ;  and  this, 
not  merely  through  the  contingency  of  the  fall, 
but  oriurinally  and  essentially;  so  that  the  loss 
of  this  imparted  divine  life  must  be  followed  by 
the  powerlessness  of  the  higher  principles  of  our 
nature,  the  predominance  of  the  lower,  and  so 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  man.  We  have 
thus  a  contrast  between  a  state  of  g^race  and  of 
nafurr,  between  the  spiritual  and  natural  man, — 
tlie  former  participating  in  divine  life  through 
fellowsiiip  uith  God,  and  consequently  superior 
to  the  baser  and  lower  principles;  the  latter, 
cstranired  from  this  life,  and  so  fallen  into  en- 
tire disorder,  inability  to  good,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. Such  is  the  positive  idea  of  9up|,  and 
this  is  the  beingr  in  \\\ejlesh,  or  being  carnal,  so 
often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  views  of  Edwards,  which  are  exhibited 
80  lucidly  and  even  beautifully  in  his  work  on 
"Orijrinal  Sin,"  (p.  330,  and  especially  p.  437, 
seq.  Worcos.  ed.,)  correspond  entirely  with 
those  of  Aiiorustine.  **The  case  with  man  was 
plainly  this : — When  God  made  man  at  first  he 
implantitd  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There 
was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natu- 
ral, hii'ing  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature; 
such  as  self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites 
and  passions  which  belong  to  the  nature  (f  man, 
in  wliich  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honour, 
and  pleasure  were  exercised :  these,  when  alone, 
and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures 
sometimes  cnWjkah,  Besides  these,  there  were 
superior  pnnc'iphs,  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and 
divine,  summikrily  comprehended  in  divine  \ove. 


These  principles  may,  in  foroe  tense,  be  eal 
aupamatural,  being  (however  concreated  or  c 
nate,  yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles  t 
are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necessarily  resi 
ing  from,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  m 
human  nature ;  and  being  such  as  immediat 
depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  n 
God,  or  divine  communications  and  influen 
of  God's  Spirit.  These  superior  princif 
were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maim 
an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart;  the  other 
be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  A 
while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  wen 
excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautiful  harmo 
and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state.*'  Ag 
he  says :  **  The  withholding  of  special  div 
influence  to  impart  and  maintain  the  good  pi 
ciples,  leaving  the  common  natural  princip 
to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  so; 
rior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  follow 
with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption 
the  heart.  As  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  I 
candle  is  withdrawn,  so  man  is  left  in  a  sti 
of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin,  nothi 
but  flesh  without  spirit,  when  the  Holy  Gho 
that  heavenly  inhabitant,  forsakes  the  hooi 
The  inferior  principles,  given  only  to  sen 
being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  (f  cm 
become  reigning  principles ;  the  immediate  cc 
sequence  of  which  is,  a  turning  of  all  thin 
upside  down.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  if  he 
were  room  for  it,  how  every  depraved  dispoi 
tion  would  naturally  arise  from  this  pritoati 
original."    (Abridged.) 

But  we  may  attain  to  still  more  definite  co 
ceptions  respecting  the  positive  nature  of  d 
flesh,  by  considering  it  in  opposition  to  tl 
highest  principle  and  spring  of  the  spiriuu 
state.  This  latter  is  ascertained  by  all  just  ra 
soning  about  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  by  th 
first  precept  of  the  divine  law,  to  be  wprtm 
lore  to  God,  Hence  sel/uhness  is  to  be  regards 
as  constituting  the  central  point  of  the  naton 
unrejrenerate  life. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  how,  in  the  catalogn 
of  the  works  of  ihejleah,  there  should  stand  sad 
feelings  as  have  no  conceivable  connexion  wis 
the  body,  and  cannot  possibly  be  derived  froi 
its  influence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  if  it  is  n^ 
intended  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  ihebodji 
should  the  term  oaf»|  and  its  synonymes  be  e» 
ployed  to  designate  the  natural  unrenewed  stJ* 
of  man?  To  this  question  various  answefl 
might  be  given.  One  reason  is  offered  by  B* 
wards,  p.  321  of  the  work  cited  above.  B^ 
the  reason  suggested  by  Tholuck  correspoo" 
best  with  the  view  which  has  been  jjiven  of  tlii 
privative  nature  of  the  flesh.  As  the  bodyli 
dead  without  the  enlivening  soul,  so  the  spiw 
^ol  man  is  powerless   and  dead  without  v 
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^r  life  deriTed  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
18  the  mortal  part  of  our  animal  nature  is 
ben  for  the  designation  of  our  intellectual  and 
iral  being,  as  far  as  it  is  dead,  powerless,  and 
rmpt,  from  its  being  destitute  of  its  higher 
iritual  life  in  God. 

This  Tiew  of  human  depravity,  in  opposition 
thai  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  inordinate- 
m  of  bodily  appetites,  deriYes  its  principal  in- 
set and  importance  from  its  bearing  on  the 
ler  doctrines  of  religion,  and  especially  on  the 
itrine  bf  atonement.  As  was  hinted  in  a  pre- 
08  note,  if  the  depravity  of  man  results  from 
r  physical  disarrangement,  then  the  remedy, 
xder  to  meet  the  exact  point  of  the  disease, 

I  to  reach  its  real  source,  ought  to  be  applied 
he  physical,  instead  of  the  moral,  nature  of 
B.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  selfish- 
8  is  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  central  principle 
crar  natural  life,  and  that  man  is  dependent 
holiness  and  happiness  upon  an  imparted 
t  higher  than  that  of  reason,  that  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  atonement  have  any  signifi- 
ee.— Tb.] 

L  How  Native  Depravity  may  be  proved  from 

the  BibU. 

[1)  In  doing  this,  we  should  not  employ, 
thoot  selection,  all  those  texts  which  speak 
the  moral  depravity  of  man  in  general,  or  of 

II  of  particular  men  or  nations ;  for  in  many 
these  passages  the  sins  and  vices  actually 
nmitted  by  men  are  the  subjects  of  discourse, 
id  not  the  disposition  to  sin  inherent  in  roan- 
Jid.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writers, 
I  tome  of  the  examples  which  they  have  g^ven 
vcf  heinous  transgressors,  to  shew  to  what  sin 
Miit,by  what  terrible  consequences  it  is  fol- 
iwed,  in  order  to  deter  men  from  committing 
lb  tod  not  to  teach  that  all  men  are  the  same, 
vkiTs  actually  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  vile- 

although  by  reason  of  their  inherent  de- 
ity they  might  all  sink  to  the  same  depth, 
texts  of  this  nature  we  may  mention 
xiv.  3,  seq.,  where  the  declaration,  there 
M  that  doeth  good^  &c.,  relates  to  the  god- 
persons  mentioned  ver.  1.  And  so  Paul, 
•  iii.  10,  proves  from  this  passage  that  there 

k—  formerly  among  the  Israelites  very  wicked 
And  Job  (chap.  xiv.  4)  alludes  princi- 
nr  to  those  actual  transgressions  by  which 
^  are  brought  into  that  state  in  which  none 
2^  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  Rom. 
^^1  seq.,  the  apostle  shews  that  the  Jewish 
"^  had  no  advantage  over  others  in  point  of 
*Hess  or  moral  purity,  and  that  there  had  al- 
^  been  in  it  corrupt  and  vicious  men.  Nor 
^  the  text,  Ps.  11.  7,  be  cited  in  behalf  of  this 
*^ne.  The  mention  of  natural  depravity  does 
^harmonize  with  the  context,  and  the  phrase 
*^  bom  in  or  with  tin  (i.  e.,  to  bring  sin  into 


the  world  with  one)  relates,  as  is  evident  from 
John,  ix.  34,  not  to  native  depravity,  which  all 
have,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  sinned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  particular  crime  of  which  he 
had  then  been  guilty,  but  from  his  youth  up  had 
been  a  great  sinner;  for  such  is  frequently  the 
meaning  of  the  term  px,  Cf.  Job,  xsxi.  18; 
Ps.  Iviii.  4.  It  may  also  be  said  here  that  David 
does  not  make  an  universal  affirmation,  but  only 
speaks  of  himself,  designing  to  describe  himself 
as  a  great  sinner. 

(2)  The  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  de- 
pravity and  its  propagation  is  founded  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  is  rather  to  be  made  out  from 
the  comparison  of  many  texts  taken  together,  or 
viewed  in  their  connexion.  The  doctrine  itself 
is  undoubtedly  scriptural,  although  the  Biblical 
writers  did  not  always  express  themselves  r^ 
specting  it  with  equal  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness, and  did  not  adopt  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  since  drawn  from  it  by  many 
from  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The 
Bible  speaks,  as  Musasus  and  Moras  justly  ob- 
serve, far  more  frequently  in  the  concrete  than  in 
the  abttraetf  respecting  the  sinful  corruption  of 
man ;  and  in  this  respect  it  should  be  imitated 
by  preachers  in  their  popular  instraction.  Men 
will  readily  concede  the  general  proposition, 
esu  perditam  naturam  humanam ;  but  they,  are 
unwilling  that  this  proposition  should  be  ap- 
plied to  themselves ;  while  yet  the  effect  of  the 
pereonal  self-application  of  this  doctrine  is  most 
salutary  to  every  individual.  The  scriptures 
teach  us  how  to  bring  this  doctrine  home  to 
every  heart. 

The  course  of  thought  on  this  subject  which 
the  Hebrews  followed,  and  which  was  gradually 
developed  and  transmitted  to  Christians,  is  as 
follows: — God  created  everything,  and  conse- 
quently the  material  from  which  the  sensible 
world  has  originated,  and  from  which  he  formed 
the  human  body.  All  this  was  good  and  per^ 
feet  in  its  kind — i.  e.,  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  its  end  or  destination ;  Gen.  i.  The  body  of 
man  was  sustained  by  the  tree  of  life^  and  happy 
and  peaceful  was  his  condition  in  the  state  of 
innocence.  This  Mosaic  narrative  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole.  Men  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  of  poison ;  its  taste  brought  sickness 
and  death  upon  them,  weakened  their  body,  and 
destroyed  its  harmony.  Violent  passions  now 
arose  within  them,  and  the  just  balance  of  the 
human  powera  and  inclinations  was  destroyed, 
and  sense  obtained  predominance  over  reason. 
Vide  s.  75.  All  this  is  indeed  spoken  in  Gen. 
ii.  and  iii.  only  respecting  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
nothing  is  there  expressly  said  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  evil.  But  their  posterity  died  after 
the  same  manner,  and  experienced  the  same 
predominance  of  sense  and  inclination  to  «\3^^ 
from  their  youth  up»   Il«%^«&uii^  >^^«  t^^^  ^'l 
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nuoi  sprang  ironi  Adam  before  the  flood,  the 
•eriptare  uith,  Gen.  yi.  6,  Tkeir  wiekeiam 
wot  greai^  and  eiwry  imaginaUon  tftke  tkougkU 
ft  their  heart  (laS  hac^  "vp-Ss,  all  the  thoag^ta* 
dodrea,  reaoWea,  analog  within  iheoi,  and  ear- 
liod  out  into  action ;— nop,  nature^  comtUuiumf 
Pa.  ciii.  14,  [rather,yroiii«,  whatever  i$  made  6y 
on  artificer^  and  ao  here  the  whole  doing  or  epe^ 
ration  of  the  heart,])  vhu  daily  nothing  but  ewiL 
Nor  did  any  change  take  place  in  thoae  who 
liTed  after  the  flood ;  bat  men  were  foond  to  be 
the  aame  as  before,  and  ao  God  repeated  the 
aame  declaration  reapecting  them.  Gen.  yiii.  99. 
And  the  conatant  experience  of  later  timea  con- 
firmed the  aame  truth.  It  was  therefore  juatly 
concluded  that  thia  eril  ia  tranamitted  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  and  ia  the  common  here- 
ditary diaeaae  of  the  human  race ;  especially  as 
thia  efil  waa  aeen  to  exist  rery  early  in  all  men, 
•Ten  from  their  youth  (laap),  and  ao  could  not 
haTe  arisen  merely  from  defect  in  education  or 
the  influence  of  bad  example.  All  the  imper- 
fections, therefore,  which  were  underetood  by 
the  Jews  under  the  terms  ifea  and  edft  (▼ix., 
mortality,  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  biaa 
to  ain,  &c.)  were  uniTeraally  regarded  by  them 
aa  the  melancholy  consequences  of  the  fall  of 
the  first  man.  -Vide  No.  I.  3.  In  this,  ther^^ 
fore,  lay  the  germ  of  all  the  eril  and  moral  cor- 
raption  among  men.  It  is  obviously  to  these 
fundamental  ideas  that  all  the  propheta  refer 
back,  when  they  speak  of  the  sin  and  corruption 
ao  prevalent  among  men.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  later  Jewish  writers  after  the  Babylo- 
nian exile  until  the  time  of  Christ— e.  g.,  the 
writers  of  the  Apocrypha.  And  so  we  find 
many  traces  of  this  in  the  old  Jewish  transla- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  scriptures ;  in  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrases,  and  in  the  Septuagint  Vereion— e. 
g.,  in  Job,  xiv.  4,  where  it  is  said,  none  isfmre^ 
the  Septuagint  adds,  even  although  he  should  live 
but  for  a  single  day  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  same  general  views  do  Christ  and  the 
apoatles  proceed ;  and  Paul  especially  teaches 
this  doctrine  plainly  and  expressly,  and  im- 
proves it  in  order  to  aet  forth  more  conspicu- 
ously the  high  worth  of  Christianity,  aa  that 
aystem  in  which  more  efficacious  and  sure  re- 
medies against  this  evil  were  provided  than  the 
Jewish  or  any  other  religion  ever  posseaaed.  In 
this  way  does  he  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and 
describe  the  disorder  of  the  soul  in  that  cele- 
brated passage  before  cited,  Rom.  vii.  14,  seq. 
He  calls  this  innate  evil,  ver.  17,  ^  oixowsa  ip 
ifioi  ofiaptla,  ver.  93,  tttftof  v6fu>i  iv  rot;  fUXi^i 
fMv^  ver.  25,  vo/AOf  oftoptioK* 

In  the  text  Eph.  ii.  3,  the  term  fwsvi  is  vari- 
ously explained.    The  explanation  of  Moras, 
that  it  denotes  the  state  of  one  who  follows  his 
^aeiiatia]  desires,  as  all  men  are  naturally  prone 
to  do,  iajQBtf  on  aocount  of  the  anUtheiiA  iatai* 


6, 10.  «v0H  propsriy  tignifiM  (a)  arigin^bki 
from  fvu,  naaeorf  to  in  Gal.  ii.  lft«  fian  li 
6cubf,  /etra  by  births  native  Jewtf  mad  ao  loo 
the  claaaica.  (b)  It  ia  also  naad  both  by  ti 
Jews  and  claaaica  to  denote  tha  original*  iabsi 
and  peculiar  propertiea,  attribotea,  natova  oC 
thing  or  peraon,  the  naiuralia  indolee  vxefeA 
aa  Rom.  xi.  91, 94,  where  tha  aenaa  ia,  **«« 
we  who  are  bom  Jawa,  are,  an  to  oor  iiatua 
i.  a.,  that  natural  diapoaition  whieh  wa  bm 
exhibited  from  our  youth  np— equally  deaa^ 
of  puniahment  with  other  man*— L  •«,  nalii 
heathen ;  for  all,  Jewa  and  Gaatilaa  aJikai  a 
born  with  a  dangeroua  predoaunanee  of  aaai 
and  deaerving  of  the  puniahment  of  all  the  8H 
of  Adam — ^vis.,  dea<4.** 

After  theae  texta,  the  paaaage*  John,  liL  l^f 
easily  explained :  what  ie  bom  of  ike  jU  I 
fleek^A.  e.,  from  men  who  are  weak,  eni^ 
and  ainful,  men  of  the  aame  character  are  kii 
No  one  attaina,  therefore,  by  faia  mere  bUj 
(e.  g,  aa  a  Jew,)  to  any  peculiar  privilegaa  M 
God ;  theae  he  attaina  only  by  being  Aem  i^aBlj 
by  becoming  a  rej^ncrofo  man,  morally  chaajpi^ 
On  principled  like  theae  do  the  aacred  wriMI 
alwaya  proceed  when  they  teach  that  all  M|j 
without  exception,  are  ainnen ;  John,  iii.  I| 
Rom.  iii.  9, 19. 

SECTION  LXXVin. 

OF  THB  NATURB  AND  ATTR1BUTB8  OF  THIS  O0» 
RUPTION  ;  ITS  PROPAGATION  ;  ITS  PUHISHAM* 
NESS ;  ALSO  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SINFUL  DBUIfl 
AMONG  MEN,  AND  THEIR  PUNISH  A  SLBNXSS. 

I.  Nature  of  Human  Dtpraeity. 

(1)  It  is  universal.  This  implies,  (a)A4 
no  man  is  wholly  exempt  from  it,  however  d^ 
ferent  may  be  the  degrees  and  modifications  i 
which  it  may  exist.  The  universality  of  haaij 
depravity  is  proved,  partly  from  the  experiaal) 
of  all  men  and  ages  (vide  s.  74),  partly 
the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
texts,  indeed,  treat  of  the  sinful  actions 
moral  corruption  of  men  of  mature  life;  but 
are  taught  by  the  Bible  to  look  for  the 
ground  even  of  these  in  that  human  depni 
or  bias  to  sin  without  which  ain  itaelf  wc 
never  have  prevailed  ao  univeraally ;  a.  77, 
ad  finem.  ^ 

The  texta  commonly  referred  to  on  thia  tA 
ject  are.  Job,  xiv.  4,  (who  can  find  a  pure  maw 
none  is  unspotted,)  Rom.  iii.  93,  where  Pi|| 
saya,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jew| 
that  they  were  no  better  than  the  heathen,  ad 
were,  as  well  as  they,  vorepowtf $  ttji  bcitfi  INii 
also  Rom.  t.  12^21;  Eph.  ii.  3;  John,  iu.| 
No  sooner  does  man  begin  to  exerciae  hisiii 
son,  and  to  distinguish  between  good  and  effj 
thauthia  biaa  to  ain  ahewB  itaelf  in  him.  Whfli 
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ke  must  acknowledge  the  law  as  good  and  obli- 

fatory,  he  feels  within  himself  a  resistance  to 

it— 4ID  inclination  to  do  that  which  is  opposed 

to  it,  and  forbidden  by  it.    Indeed,  he  is  borne 

away  with  such  power  by  his  lower  appetites 

and  passions,  that  he  often  does  that  which  he 

Umaelf  knows  to  be  injarioas,  and  neglects  that 

which  he  knows  to  be  salutary.    Rom.  Tii.  8 ; 

Bph.  ii.  3;  Gal.  t.  17.    Thus  It  is  with  all 

:  tten;  and  each  individual  must  confess  that  the 

:  Bible  truly  describes  his  own  history  and  ex- 

^:  perieoce.    Hence  this  oyU  is  universal. 

The  universality  of  this  corruption  implies, 
(I)  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated,  even 
With  the  most  sincere  endeavours  of  the  pious ; 
tfiat  although,  through  divine  assistance,  an  end 
iMj  be  put  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  its  out- 
Amkinga  may  be  prevented,  yet  the  root  and 
Hum  of  evil  will  remain,  and  cease  only  with 
4eath,  or  the  laying  aside  of  the  body,  in  which 
ttda  sinful  corruption  has  its  principal  seat. 
▼ide  Rom.  vi.  13;  vii.  17,  24;  Gal.  v.  16, 17; 
I  John,  i.  8.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  has 
been  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  has  still  to 
DoDteDd  against  this  propensity  to  sin,  lest  he 
■hoold  again  fall  under  its  dominion.  Rom. 
wilt.  13 ;  vi.  12,  seq.  These  remnants  of  de- 
pravity which  are  found  even  in  the  best  men, 
make  their  holiness  and  virtue  very  imperfect; 
maid  the  feeling  that  they  are  sinners  continually 
kmbles  them  before  God.  The  truly  pious 
Sad  will  never  therefore  glory  in  his  holiness, 
.ma  be  proud  of  his  virtue,  because  he  well  knows 
Ihat  it  is  imperfect.  This  is  evident  from  every 
page  of  the  scriptures. 

(2)  It  is  natural  and  innate,  (naturalis  et 
congenita  sive  insita  vitiositas  sive  depravatio.) 
TAie  term  natural  is  taken  from  Eph.  ii.  3,  fvon 
yAewa  dpY^(.  Vide  8.  77,  III.  1.  Tertullian 
ibwma  to  be  the  first  among  the  church  fathers 
^ko  used  the  term  naturalis.  Vide  s.  79,  No. 
9i  The  use  of  this  term,  if  it  be  rightly  ex- 
ited, is  unobjectionable.  If  natural  be  un- 
in  the  sense  of  essential,  it  conveys  a 
idea,  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  this 
vity  is  an  essential  part  of  man,  that  man 
Id  not  exist  as  man  without  it.  Matt.  Fla- 
of  Jena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contended, 
his  controversies  with  Victor  Strigelius  about 
'gism,  that  peeeatum  originate  esse  non  acei' 
L^M,  sed  iPSABf  suBSTAiVTiAM  homtms.  But  he 
BlMerted  this  merely  from  ignorance  of  scholas- 
^B  phraseology.  He  meant  only  to  maintain 
?%B  entire  corruption  of  man,  and  his  incapacity 
I'Ji  all  good.  And  although  the  authors  of  the 
fihrmula  of  Concord  (Art.  I.)  nominally  oppose 
^  Vheianism,  they  maintain  the  same  doctrine  in 
^'•dier  words :  peeeatum  originate  cum  natura  et 
^  mAdantia  hominis  inOme  eonjuncium  esse  et  com' 
'wbduMm 
The  term  tmiural  is  rather  used  io  this  doc- 


trine in  opposition  to  what  is  aequired,  or  first 
produced  and  occasioned  by  external  circum- 
stances and  causes.  It  denotes  that  for  which 
there  is  a  foundation  in  man  himself,  although 
it  may  be  an  accident,  and  may  not  belong  es- 
sentially to  his  nature.  In  the  same  sense  we 
say,  for  example,  that  such  a  man  possesses  fu»- 
tural  sagacity,  that  a  disease  is  natural  to  an- 
other, that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  &c.,  because 
the  qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of 
diligence,  practice,  or  any  external  circum- 
stances. In  the  same  way  this  depravity  is 
called  natural,  because  it  has  its  ground  in  man, 
and  is  not  in  the  first  place  acquired ;  or,  still 
more  plainly,  because  it  does  not  first  come  to 
man  from  without,  through  instruction  or  the 
mere  imitation  of  bad  examples. 

As  the  term  natural,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
and  liable  to  misconception,  some  prefer  the 
designation  innate,  (eongeniium  or  tnn'/t/m)— a 
term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  scriptural. 
The  word  eongeniius  is  used  by  the  elder  Pliny 
in  the  sense  of  innate,  and  as  opposed  aequisito 
sive  aliunde  illato,  and  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  natural.  So  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  domo,  c.  5,) 
places  nativum  malum  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  aliunde  allato.  And  it  is  with  justice 
that  a  quality,  which  has  its  origin  at  the  same 
time  with  man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by 
no  effort,  is  denominated  natural,  (p3c,  applied 
to  the  good,  Job,  xxxi.  18;  to  the  wicked,  Ps. 
Iviii.  4,  denoting  anything  which  is  deep-rooted, 
and  shews  itself  early  in  men.)  In  this  sense 
we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  innate  or  heredi- 
tary faults,  virtues,  excellences,  both  in  men 
and  beasts— e.  g.,  of  conning,  pride,  magnani- 
mity, &c.  So  Kant  speaks  of  radikale  Base; 
and  Sosipater,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Stobfeus,  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  ivvon  6s, 
u>;  avfi^vTov  to  a/Jiafytdvttv  dv^iJTtoc;. 

(3)  It  is  hereditary.  That  this  evil  is  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children  follows  partly 
from  its  universality,  and  partly  from  its  entire 
sameness  in  all  men.  As  it  was  in  the  parents, 
so  it  is  in  the  children,  although  it  shews  itself 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  organization,  the  temperament,  and  the 
external  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  same  way  we  judge  that  cer- 
tain faults,  talents,  and  virtues,  are  inherited  by 
children,  when  we  see  a  resemblance  between 
them  and  their  parents  in  these  respects.  The 
doctrine  that  this  depravity  is  propagated  among 
men  from  parents  to  children,  and  on  this  very 
account  is  universal,  is.  clearly  taught  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  as  Rom.  v.  12,  seq. ;  John,  iii. 
6,  and  other  texts.    Vide  s.  77,  III.  2. 

^oie, — Human  depravity  does  not,  however, 
consist  in  definite  inclinationa  dvt«^\ft^  Vo  iporli- 
eular  objeeU^  bul  Tat]hei  in  a^  ^ik«nX  ^\s^o%\>^»u 
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to  inordinate  and  yiolent  imssiona,  wliich  thewt 
itaelf  now  with  regard  to  ooa  object,  and  again 
with  regard  to  another,  aecording  to  the  diffei^ 
enoe  of  organisation,  of  temperament,  and  of 
external  eircumstanees ;  bat  in  all  eaaee,  whal» 
ever  may  be  the  object  of  the  paaaion,  in  anch  a 
way  that  reaaon  and  oonacienee  arail  bat  little 
againat  paaaion,  or  far  leaa  than  they  ahoold* 

n.  7^  manner  in  whiek  Naiunl  DqtnmUjf  u 
.  propagaUdt 

(1)  From  what  baa  been  already  aaid,  it  it 
plain  that  a  ^yftor/ propagation  of  haman  de- 
praWty  is  affirmed  in  the  acriptarea,  and  it  ia  in 
thia  that  what  theologiana  call  anginal  $in 
(Erbailnde)  principally  conaiata.  This  may  be 
proved  from  the  following  principlea,  which  are 
undeniably  taught  in  the  Bible:  (a)  that  human 
natore  was  unqaeationably  more  perfect  and 
better  formerly  than  it  ia  at  preaent;  (h)  that 
onr  progenitors  were  corrupted,  and  as  it  were 
poiaoned,  by  the  fall ;  (e)  that  the  principal  aeat 
of  thia  depravity  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  body,  a. 
77,  II.  Children  derive  their  bodiea  from  their 
parents,  and  ao  back  to  the  firat  human  pair. 
The  attributes  which  belonged  to  the  bodiea  of 
oar  first  parents  after  the  fall,  their  excellences 
aa  well  as  imperfections,  belong  alao  to  their 
poaterity,  and  ao  are  inherited  by  children  from 
their  parents.  Parents  could  not  beget  children 
better  or  more  perfect  than  they  themselves 
were.  Vide  1  Cor.  xv.  48,  49.  Afler  the  fall 
they  had  adpxa,  or  (TMjtta  afuiprCa^  and  ^mrov, 
and  consequently  their  posterity,  begotten  and 
bom  af\er  the  fall,  possessed  the  same.  John, 
iii.  6,  fo  ytytvrrjvivw  ix  (Topxo;  (sdfi  (aopxixo;) 

This  is  illustrated  from  the  analogy  of  certain 
diseases  of  mind  and  body,  which  are  often  pro- 
pagated through  whole  generations.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  some  qualities,  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal,  are  propagated  from  pa- 
renta  to  their  offspring,  although  it  is  not  the 
case  with  all.  The  propagation  of  moral  de- 
pravity is  not,  therefore,  contrary  to  what  is 
known  from  experience,  but  rather  in  perfect 
consistency  with  it,  and  this  is  enough. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  New-Tes- 
tament doctrine,  that  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  produced  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
like  other  men,  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Luke,  i.  34 ; 
Matt.  i.  16 — 20,  35.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  without  sin  or  depravity,  (Heb.  iv.  15,) 
vitiositatit  expern^  and  like  the  first  man  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  in  order  to  restore  the  happi- 
ness which  was  squandered  by  him ;  hence  he 
is  called  o  htvts^  af^poTto;,  t  ttsxa^^  'A5a^,  1 
Cor.  XV.  45,  47 ;  also,  6  Tio;  rou  av^Cmovy  the 
great  Son  of  Adam,  or  of  man. 
It  was  on  tbia  loooant  that,  in  thft  twaYfitih 


eenUny,  some  teadien  in  Fnneet  wad  hmaA 
mat  of  Canterbary,  in  England,  maintained  fhi 
tifupottedeofiegBltbfiof  the  mother  of  Jeans.  Ti 
thia  opinion  Seotna  acceded,  and  after  him  Wa 
adherenta,  the  entire  body  of  the  Fnoeiaen^ 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Jeanits.  Bat  thif 
WCTo  opposed  by  Thomaa  Aqninas  and  hit  W 
lowers,  and  by  all  the  Dominieans*,  Oa  tlii 
point  there  waa  a  violent  diapnta  in  the  ~ 
church  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  aeventeemh 
tnriea,  and  the  popea  decided  nothing 
it.  Thia  doctrine  ia  wholly  nnanpported  bj  the. 
holy  aeriptorea. 

When  all  which  haa  now  beaa  aaid  it  tahaH 
in  connexion,  it  plainly  appeara  that  the  doetriaf' 
of  the  phyaical  propagation  of  depimTity  hUtf 
agreea  with  the  other  seriptord  ideat.  Any  ob%' 
therefore,  who  receivea  theae  raprsaentalioBB  it' 
apecting  the  original  and  more  perfect  atatsif 
man,  reapecting  the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam,  tei^ 
aa  true,  and  founded  in  the  acriptarea, 
inconaistently'when  he  deniea  the  eona 
which  flow  horn  them,  aa  many  modem  thaola^' 
giana  do. 

In  the  timea  of  the  church  fiitheit,  dnrlag  ttr 
third  and  fourth  centuriea,  thb  doetrihe  tf  Ikr 
phyaical  propagation  of  human  oormptioo  wm 
often  vindicated  and  illustrated  by  the  doetrimr 
reapecting  the  propagation  of  the  tool  per  tr^ 
ducem;  (vide  a.  57,  II.,  and  a.  79,  No.  9 ;)  bntrf' 
this  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Bible.  Thi 
manner  in  which  this  disposition  ia  propagstei 
can  be  explained  neixher pgyehohgteally  nor  ana> 
tomieally.  The  psychologist  does  not  know  tiM 
soul  as  it  is  in  itself ^  but  only  a  part  of  ita  exa>> 
cises.  In  like  manner  the  interior  of  our  corpo- 
real structure  is  a  mystery  impenetrable  by  ov 
senses.  Into  the  inmost  secrets  of  nature, 
ther  corporeal  or  spiritual,  no  created  aptrit 
pry.  We  cannot  therefore  either  anderatand  or 
describe  this  disposition,  which  ia  ao  injurious  tS' 
morality,  or  ita  propagation,  aa  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  only  according  to  the  appearances 
and  effects  which  they  exhibit  in  the  gradail 
development  of  man. 

Note, — ^The  universality  of  depravity  (o^Mf 
tla.)  and  of  death  (^wftoq)  depends,  aecordiog 
to  the  Bible,  upon  the  derivation  of  all  men  from 
one  progenitor  or  father.  Hence  ain  and  desth 
are  always  derived  from  Adatn^  Rom.  t.  14 ;  1 
Cor.  XT.  2*2 ;  and  not  from  Eve^  although  she, 
according  to  Paul  himself,  (I  Tim.  ii.  14,)  firrt 
sinned.  If  Eve  only  had  sinned,  she  would  have 
removed  her  depravity  from  the  world  when  she 
died ;  and  sin  would  not  through  her  have  come 
into  the  world  in  auch  a  way  that  sin,  and  death 
through  sin,  should  pass  upon  all  men.  Henee 
Jesus,  when  it  waa  necessary  that  he,  aa  a  raaa, 
should  he  without  sin,  was  bom  of  a  human  me* 
ther^  but  not  begotten  by  a  human/o/Aer. 
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(8)  There  is  also  s  mond  propagation  of  this 
d^rsTity.    In  this  are  included, 

(a)  The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  of 
wlueh  we  have  treated,  hoth  doctrinaliy  and  his- 
toricaliy,  in  s.  76.  By  this  is  understood  the 
imTersal  mortality  of  man  as  a  consequence  of 
IIm  sin  of  our  progenitors. 

(&}  The  propagation  of  depravity  through  the 
imiiaium  of  had  examples.    The  bias  to  evil 
vhich  lies  in  the  human  heart  is  in  no  way  more 
oeited  and  strengthened  than  by  bad  examples, 
tlick  very  soon  obtain  approbation  and  are  imi- 
ttiad,  whether  the  individual  may  have  seen 
them  himself,  or  have  heard  of  them  from  others, 
Vjiave  read  respecting  them  in  books.    The 
faftnence  exerted  by  this  cause  upon  man  in  the 
ftimation  of  his  character  is  so  indescribably 
peat,  that  many  ancient  writers  regarded  it  as 
he  only  cause  of  the  propagation  of  human  de- 
naTity,  and  either  wholly  denied  or,  at  least  in 
\  great  measure,  doubted  the  doctrine  of  its  phy- 
ical  propagation.    They  hence  supposed  that 
eril  could  be  either  wholly  removed,  or  at 
much  diminished,  hy  means  of  a  good  edu- 
ction, and  that  the  propensity  to  imitation  could 
eoaiTO  such  a  direction  that  the  good  only  should 
le  imitated,  while  the  evil  should  be  shunned. 
Sk)  thought  Pelagius,  (vide  s.  79,  No.  3,)  and  at 
i later  period  the  Socinians  and  many  Arminians. 
Fhis  opinion  has  found  advocates  also  among 
tome    modem    protestant   theologians— e.  g., 
Steinbart,  System,  s.  105,  f. ;  Eberhard,  Apolo- 
gie,  ii.  339,  f. ;  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen,  th.  ii. 
b.  ii.  a.  663,  f. 

That  example  and  education  contribute  much 
to  the  moral  improvement  or  corruption  of  man 
eannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  and 
eonformed  to  experience,  that  example  and  edu- 
cation are  far  from  being  the  only  and  sufficient 
canse  of  the  prevailing  wickedness,  and  that 
irith  the  best  education  man  becomes  bad  much 
ettier  than  good,  with  all  the  pains  taken  to 
make  him  so.    Of  this  the  cause  lies  in  the 
aadiie  predominance  of  the  animal  appetites. 
This  accounts  for  it,  that  the  bias  to  evil  is  so 
mneh  stronger  and  more  active  than  the  bias  to 
food.    VTere  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  unneces- 
urf  to  contend  so  strenuously  against  evil,  and 
Is  employ  so  many  means  to  incite  man  to  good- 
■Bss  and  to  secure  him  against  vice.  And  among 
all  the  thousands  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth, 
there  would  have  been  found  some  examples  of 
peisons  who  had  passed  through  their  whole  life 
line  from  sin. 

As  man,  therefore,  has  within  himself  a  natural 
tdaptation  to  much  which  is  good,  he  has  also  a 
Mtoral  disposition  and  bias  to  much  which  is 
Cfil,  {malum  radiealCf)  which  soon  strikes  root, 
ipreada  round,  and  chokes  the  good.  It  is  abso- 
lately  inexplicable  how  the  preponderance  of 
over  leaaoiiy  to  visible  in  all  men,  eauid  be 


derived  from  mere  imitation.  Were  this  the 
case,  this  preponderance  ought  to  cease  as  soon 
as  man,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  understanding, 
were  taught  belter.  The  will,  we  should  expect, 
would  then  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  not 
found,  however,  to  be  so  in  fact.  The  dominion 
of  sense  still  continues,  as  the  experience  of 
every  one  proves.  The  ground  of  this  must  there- 
fore lie  deeper;  and  both  experience  and  reason 
confirm  the  account  which  scripture  gives  of  it. 
Vide  s.  77. 

III.  TTie  Imputation  or  PunisAableness  of  Natural 

Depravity. 

This  is  the  reatas  or  culpa  vitioiitaiis,  and  was 
asserted  by  Augustine  and  his  followers.  Vide 
Moms,  p.  120,  s.  7,  coll.  s.  79,  No.  2.  They 
contended  that  all  men,  even  before  they  had 
committed  any  sinful  actions,  and  barely  on  ac- 
count of  this  native  depravity,  were  deserving  of 
temporal  and  eternal  death,  or  of  damnation. 
Others  have  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  this  opinion.  Some  mo- 
dern theologians  have  taught,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  the  doctrine  that  pceeatum  originate 
per  se  esse  damnabile ;  but  that,  for  Christ's  sake, 
punishment  was  not  actually  inflicted. 

But  the  assertion,  that  this  corruption  in  and 
of  itself  involves  condemnation,  cannot  be 
proved.  For  (a)  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God  that  he  should 
punish  (in  the  proper  sense  of  this  term)  an  in- 
nocent person  for  the  sins  of  another.  Sin 
cannot  exist,  certainly  cannot  be  punished,  un- 
less the  action  is  free;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be 
sin.  Vide  s.  76,  III.  (b)  In  those  texts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  are  com- 
monly cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  the  death 
spoken  of  is  not  eternal  de^ih,  or  condemnation  f 
but  temporal  death.  Gen.  i.  2, 17;  Rom.  v.  12; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22.  Vide  s.  75,  II.  2.  (c)  Even 
bodily  death  is  represented  in  the  scriptures  as, 
indeed,  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  not  as 
a  punishment,  strictly  speaking,  for  any  beside 
himself;  for  none  but  himself  were  guilty  of  his 
sin. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  Rom.  v.  12, 14, 
is  to  be  explained ;  also  Rom.  vi.  23,  ^vatof 
64^vca  aftoprio;,  or  ver.  21,  t'cXo;  (xoprtoj)  a^of- 
tCoi'  so  called  because  it  followed  upon  Adam's 
sin,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  a/H^ 
nishment  for  it.  Vide  s.  76,  III.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  is  the  following; 
i^The  bias  of  man  to  evil,  and  to  do  that  which 
is  forbidden,  is  in  itself  6a<f,  {Geim.fehkrhaftes^ 
esse  in  vitio,  vitiosum,)  Rom.  vii.  5 ;  xiii.  18 ;  but 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  man,  or  he  be  regarded 
as  punishable  on  account  of  it,  unless  he  yields 
himself  to  it,  and  indulges  it.  Vide  Rom.  vi. 
12;  Gen.  iv.  7,  coll.  James,  i.  15.  TVv.\ft>ViWW- 
ever,  is  the  case  mXVi  tiX\  m«ii\  ti<)  ^^^  ^^^ 
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lived  upon  the  earth  who  has  not  been  led  by 
this  pro))eDsity  into  actaal  transgression,  and 
so  has  become  deserving  of  punishment.** 
Truly,  therefore,  does  the  scripture  affirm  that 
we  are  all  subject  to  punishment,  (ttxva  6f>y^(, 
Ephes.  ii.  3;)  not,  however,  because  we  are 
born  with  this  disposition,  (for  this  is  not  any 
fault  of  ours,)  but  because  we  indulge  it,  give 
an  ear  to  our  unlawful  desires,  and  so  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  led  on  to  the  commission  of  sin. 

IV.  71u  Souree  and  Origin  of  Sinful  Inclinations, 
and  their  PunuhahleneMS. 

From  the  preponderance  of  sense  now  ex- 
plained, pariicular  sinful  diapoMitions  and  pat- 
sionM  take  their  origin,  and  so  are  the  result 
and  the  proof  of  the  sinful  depravity  of  roan. 
But  in  order  that  we  roay  rightly  estimate  the 
sinfulness  and  punishableness  of  these  desires, 
we  must  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

(1)  The  desires  of  man  are  not  in  ihemaelvtSy 
and  abstractedly  considered,  sinful i  for  they  are 
deep  laid  in  the  constitution  which  God  him- 
self has  given  to  human  nature;  they  arise  in 
man  involuntarily,  and  so  far  cannot  certainly 
be  imputed  to  him.  The  essential  constitution 
of  man  makes  it  necessary  that  everything 
which  makes  an  agrrcable  impression  on  the 
senses  should  inevitably  awaken  corrt  spondent 
desires.  The  poor  man,  who  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded with  the  treasures  of  another,  feels  a 
natural  and  involuntary  desire  to  possess  them. 
The  mere  rising  of  this  desire  is  no  more  pu- 
nishable in  him  than  it  was  in  Kve,  when  she 
saw  the  tree,  and  felt  an  impulse  to  eat  its  beau- 
tiful fruit,  which  is  never  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  her  sin. 

(2)  The  desires  of  man  become  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment  then  only  when  (a) 
man,  feeling  desires  after  forbidden  things,  seeks 
and  finds  pleasure  in  them,  and  delights  himself 
in  them,  and  so  (b)  carefully  cherishes  and  nou- 
rishes them  in  his  heart,  (c)  When  he  seeks 
occasions  to  awaken  the  desires  after  forbidden 
things,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  them, 
(cf)  When  he  gives  audience  and  approbation  to 
these  desires,  and  justifies,  seeks,  and  performs 
the  sins  to  which  he  is  inclined.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  twofold  injury,  that  he  not  only 
sins  for  this  once,  but  that  ho  gives  his  appetites 
and  passions  the  power  of  soliciting  him  a  se- 
cond time  more  importunately,  of  becoming  more 
vehement  and  irresistible,  so  that  he  becomes 
continually  more  disposed  to  sin,  acquires  a  fixed 
habit  of  sinning,  and  at  last  becomes  the  slave 
of  sin.  Vide  Michaelis,  Uebcr  die  Sunde,  s. 
365,  f.  But  if  a  man  repels  and  suppresses  the 
involuntary  desire  arising  within  him  because  it 
is  evil,  he  cannot  certainly  be  punished  merely 
beoauset  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  felt  this 


desire.  It  were  unjust  to  punish  anj  one  for  W 
ing  assailed  by  an  enemy,  without  any  profoa 
tion  on  his  part. 

(3)  With  this  doctrine  the  holy  ■criptaitii 
perfectly  accordant.    Even  in  his  state  of  im^ 
cence  roan  felt  the  rising  of  desire ;  nor  wastlii 
in  him  accounted  sin;  Gen.  iii.  6.     Henosvi 
are  never  required,  either  in  the  Old  Testana 
or  the  New,  to  eradicate  these  desires,  (wkk^ 
indeed,  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  esi 
a  destruction  of  human  naiare  itself,)  but  oilj 
to  keep  them  under  control,  and  to  soppm 
those  which  fix  upon  forbidden  things.  Vide  ft 
77.    In  Rom.  vi.  IS,  we  are  directed  not  to  M 
our  sinful  appetites  rule,  and  noi  to  obey  tie  hs^ 
in  the  lusts  thererfs  here,  therefore,  it  is  pm^ 
posed  that  these  tempting  lusts  remain.  Agi^ 
in  Gal.  v.  24,  we  are  charged  to  crucify  the  fle4 
with  its  affections  and  lusts.  It  is  to  those  vhi 
contend  against  their  wicked  passions  tbtt » 
wards  are  promised,  and  not  to  those  who  kni 
never  had  these  solicitations  and  allurenuii 
to  evil.    The  pretended  virtue  of  such  mi 
scareely  deserves  the  name,  and  is  not  capibli 
of  reward. 

Some  texts  are  indeed  cited  in  which  the  pii* 
sions,  in  themselves  considered,  are  forbidden, 
as  Kom.  vii.  7,  ovx  iiiC^firflu^'  Ex.  xx.  17, 
«'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  boose,* 
&c.    Some  also  in  which  they  are  said  to  te 
deserving  of  punishment  from  God,  as  Matt  v. 
2d.     But  in  these  texts,  such  desires  are  not 
spoken  of  as  arise  involuntarily  within  us,  and 
for  which  wc  are  not  therefore  culpable,  but 
such  as  man  himself  nourishes  and  entertaioi, 
or  by  his  own  agency  awakens  within  himieUI 
and  which  he  aims  to  execute.     And  so  is 
Matt.  V.  Christ  speaks  of  the  actual  intentioa 
and  design  of  man  to  commit  adultery,  if  ht 
could ;  and  not  of  the  passion  arising  in  hii 
heart,  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and  imme- 
diately suppresses,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
divine  law. 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  man  is  borne  away 
by  his  passions  to  the  commission  of  sin  is  de- 
scribed by  James  (i.  14,  15)  in  a  way  that  ca- 
responds  with  the  experience  of  every  one;  and 
this  text  confirms  all  the  preceding  remarks* 
When  desires  arise  within  us,  we  are  in  dangtr 
of  sinning.  Some  present  enjoyment  of  senn 
tempts  us.  Enticements  to  sin  spring  up.  ThefS 
James  calls  temptations^  (elsewhere  called  oacor* 
6axa,  Matt,  xviii.  7,  8,  Stress,  Ezek.  xvii.  19.) 
For  we  look  upon  that  which  is  represented  to 
us  by  our  senses  as  charming  and  desirable,  to 
be  a  great  good,  the  possession  of  which  would 
make  us  happy.  This  is  expressed  by  Hiixor 
pifvoi  and  5fXf aCo/iffOf.  The  image  is  here  taken 
from  animals,  which  are  ensnared  by  baits  (5a« 
Xf  op)  laid  before  them,  in  order  to  take  them.  To 
these  allurements  all  men  are  exposed,  althoogh 
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3  tame  degree.    Thas  far  there  is  no  to  ya(>  iiofiOfptavftp  ftwtw  tfi^vtw  xai  sot^w, 

,  the  man  is  not  yet  caught  in  the  snare  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Commentary  on 

lich  the  bait  lies.    But  here  he  must  Isaiah,  says,  ^vatacw  <>  dy^pwicoif  ovx  <Z)«u  xoxov' . 

I  instead  of  indulging  must  suppress  and  in  his  work  **  Contra  Anthropomorph.**  c. 

ires — must  fly  from  the  bait.    Other-  8,  he  says,  **  Adam's  posterity  are  not  pumped 

I  conceivcM,  (ijti^fua  (TvXXa^ovtfo,)  i.  e.,  as  those  who  with  him  had  broken  the  law  of 

ires  and  passions  are  approved  in  the  God.*'    So  also  Origen,  Pref.  ad  libros  Htpi 

1  the  man  begins  to  think  he  can  satisfy  apx^v^  sind  his  followers,  Basilius,  and  Theo- 

This  is  wrong  and  sinful.    For  this  is  dorus  of  Mopsevestia,  who,  according  to  the 

:  involuntary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  Photius,  wrote  a  book  against  those 

man's  own  will,  and  he  is  now  deserv-  who  taught  that  man  sinned  ^u  xai  ov  yvuififj, 

nishment.    This  is  what  is  called  peo-  There  were  some,  too,  of  the  Greek  fathers  who 

.iuak  internum.      But  Anally,  duirt  traced  the  origin  of  the  evil  passions  and  of  the 

'th  iin^  the  evil  intent  passes  into  ac-  actual  sins  arising  from  them  to  the  mortality 

is  accomplished.    This  is  peeeaium  of  the  body^^.  g.,  Chrysostom  and  TheodoreU 

rternum.    Hence  flows  ^voro;,  misery ^  This  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in  later  times 

less  of  every  sort,  as  the  consequence  by  Whitby,  who  has  attempted  to  carry  it 

ahment  of  sin.  through.     Vide  s.  76,  note. 

(2)  The  same  representation  is  found  in  many 

SECTION  LXXIX.  of  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Latin  church,  even 

in  Africa.    They  taught  that  death  (depravity  1) 

REPRESENTATIONS     OF     THE     ANCIENT  .  r  Ij        »       •  j        *  *i-    *  -1 

IS  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  yet  that  it 

a-FATHERS  RESPECTING   HUMAN  DEPRA-  .  ^--iir*!  jj  •  j 

IS  not,  in  Itself,  to  be  regarded  as  sin,  and  po- 

AND  THE    MANNER   IN  WHICH   THE   EC-        •   u    J  J-       i  n         •  /i?    •   *     cs         J 

nished  accordingly.    Cyprian  (Epist.  Synod* 

BTICAL  PHRASEOLOGY  ON  THIS    SUBJECT  ^  i-i    _,l  •••  n  ,.  a  u  u-ij 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.)  says,  *•  A  new-bora  ehild 

IE  VARIOUS    FORMS   OF   DOCTRINE    WERE  ,  .  .^      i-**.  i        •   •  j  j  aj 

has  not  itself  sinned,  ntu  quod  secundum  Adam 

VLLY  DEVELOPED.  lu  s  j         'j  M 

camaliter  natus,  contagium  mortis  contraxtt. 

E  oldest  Christian  teachers  were  mostly  In  baptism,  the  sins  of  the  child  (which  were 

I  considering  death  as  a  consequence  still  not  propria  but  aJiena)  were  supposed  to 

s  sin.     Vide  s.  76.     [It  should  be  ob-  be  washed  away.     Ambrosius  says,  on  Ps. 

owever,  that  in  these  early  writers  the  xlviii.,  »» There  is  a  bias  to  sin  in  all,   hot 

pa  stands  not  only  for  mortality,  but  this  is  not  actual  sin,  and  liability  to  punish- 

iepravity*    Vide  Neander,  b.  i.  Abth.  ment ;  God  punishes  us  only  for  nostra  ptccaia, 

15. — ^Tr.]     But  we  shall  look  in  vain  and  not  for  aliense  {Adami)  nequitiajlagitia,** 

he  writings  of  most  of  the  Greek  teach-  Even  according  toTertullian,  (detestim.  anime, 

d  the  full  scriptural  idea  of  an  innate  c.  3,)  it  is  only  to  temporal  death  that  we  are 

,•  or,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  found  exhi-  condemned  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 

h  suflicient  distinctness  or  clearness.  To  this  opinion,  Hilarius  and  others  acceded. 

had  been  as  yet  no  controversy  on  this  The  African  fathers  before  the  time  of  Augus- 

nothing  respecting  it  was  determined  tine,  and  even  Tertullian,  seem,  however,  to 

ed  on  ecclesiastical  authority.     Still  have  had  less  distinct  and  settled  views  on  this 

!e,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  dispro-  subject  than  even  the  Greeks,  which  arose  from 

stween  sense  and  reason,  or  the  corrup-  their  misunderstanding  the  seemingly  obscure 

uman  nature,  began  after  the  fall  of  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 

)d  has  been  diffused  as  a  universal  dis-  cially  of  the  Latin  version  of  it. 
ugh  the  whole  human  race.    That  this        [The  germs  of  the-  controversy  which  after- 

ever,  in  itself  considered,  is  to  be  re-  wards  broke  out  between  Augustine  and  Pela- 

)  actual  sin,  and  as  such  is  punished  gius  can  be  discerned  in  this  earlier  period. 

they  do  not  teach ;  but  rather  the  con-  The  Alexandrine  teachers,  and  among  these 

o  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  i.  54,  seq. ;  Ire-  principally  Clement  and  Origen,  took  the  side 

Iv.  Hsres.  iv.  37,  seq.;  Athenagoras,  ofthe  human  will,  and  its  ability  to  good.  They, 

22 ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  (contra  however,  by  no  means  carried  this  so  far  as  was 

s.)     *'No  one,"  says  the  writer  last  afterwards  done  by  Pelagius,  and  often  express- 

d,  'MS  wholly  free  from  sin ;  but  the  ed  themselves  strongly  respecting  the  entire  de- 

ho  has  never  personally  trespassed,  pravity  of  man,  and  his  dependence  on  the  renin 

)  subjected  to  the  curse  of  Adam,  (the  vating  influence  of  divine  grace.    Vide  Clement, 

3nt  of  his  sin.)     Yet  all  who  have  the  Quis  dives  salv.  c.  21.    The  Eastern  teachers 

eir  reason  are  led  by  this  their  moral  were  led  to  vindicate  thus  strongly  the  powers 

r  to  commit  actual  sin,  and  so  become  of  the  human  will  by  their  opposition  to  New 

punishment."    The  same  writer  says,  Platonism,  and  the  Manichean  theosophy,  by 

edag.  iii.  12,  fiovos  avofidptf^oi  6  xbyo^*  which  sin  was  attributed  eitbec  to  vgl  ^Nrsc^sCl 
37  ^B 
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fiindple  of  eril,  to  «  blind  tnd  resistloM  deo- 
tlnj,  or  to  tome  neeoMity  of  nature,  rather  thtn 
to  tiie  penrenion  of  oar  own  moral  powers 

The  teaehen  of  the  Western  chordh,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  especiall  j  thoee  of  Africa,  haying 
no  anoh  philoaophj  to  oppoee,  reeogniaed  more 
loll  J  the  pecoliar  Christian  troths  of  the  cornip- 
tion  and  inability  of  human  nature,  and  the  ne- 
eeasity  of  dirine  grace ;  but  they  also  were  fiir 
tnm  representing  the  grace  of  God  as  eompol* 
lory  and  irresistible,  as  it  was  afterwards  done 
in  the  Pelagian  controTenies.  This  tendency 
in  the  Western  chnreh  is  represented  by  Tertol* 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Ambrosias. 

As  yet,  howerer,  these  opposing  tendencies 
liad  not  come  into  open  conflict,  but  awaited  the 
eanses  which  brought  them  into  direct  collision 
in  the  following  period.— Ta.] 

But  Augustine  carried  the  matter  much  furw 
tiier.  He  affirmed  the  doctrine  de  impuiaUone 
petcati  Adami  in  the  strictest  juridical  sense, 
teaching  at  the  same  time  the  enHrt  deprarity 
of  man,  and  his  total  inability  to  all  good,  in 
such  a  sense  as  it  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible. 
He  may  have  been  led  to  this  by  having  for^ 
merly  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Manicheans,  who 
hold  very  strict  sentiments  on  this  point;  hence 
his  doctrine  depeceaio  originaH  was  called  by 
Pelagins  and  Julian  a  Maniehean  doctrine.* 
He  maintained  that  the  consequence  of  Adam*s 
sin  was  not  merely  bodily  death,  but  demal, 
(mora  ieeunda^  eujua  non  est  finis ;)  and  that  to 
this  all  men,  even  children,  who  had  not  them- 
selves thought  or  done  either  good  or  evil,  were 
subjected ;  thoagh  yet  the  anmerited  grace  of 
God  delivered  some  from  this  punishment,  (cfe- 
eretum  absoluium.)  He  exhibits  these  doctrines 
in  his  work,  De  civitate  Dei,  xiv.  I,  and  else- 

*  [We  subjoin  the  following  remarks  of  Neander 
with  respect  to  the  chaige  here,  and  often  elsewhere, 
brought  against  the  system  of  Augustine.  «The 
anthropology  of  Augustine/'  he  says,  « is  unjustly 
■uppoMd  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  Mani- 
cheism.  His  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  depravity 
of  man  was  a  very  dUlerent  thing  from  the  dualism 
of  Mani,  which  was  derived  from  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  The  system  of  Augustine  did  not,  like  that 
of  Mani,  proceed  from  his  confounding  in  his  con- 
ceptions the  natural  and  the  morale  but  from  a  pure 
&ct  of  moral  consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  said,  that  while  the  hope  of  finding  out,  by 
means  of  specuktion,  an  explanation  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  good  and  evil,  of  which 
he  had  become  eariy  conscious  in  the  depth  of  his 
soul,  led  him  to  Manicheism ;  he  was  led  from  it 
again  by  coming  to  apprehend  this  opposition  more 
and  more  in  a  moral  fight  Again ;  it  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  Manicheism  that  be  adopted  the  theory, 
the  first  germs  of  which  he  took  from  Platonism,  that 
evil  is  only  a  subjective  deviation  of  created  being 
from  the  law  of  the  supreme  and  only  true  Being, 
and  not,  as  taught  by  Mani,  an  independent,  self-sub- 

mUng  existeoee."    Aflg.  KirchengeKh,  b.  ii.  Abth. 
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where.  Fulgentiot  Rasp.  (D«  Fide,  e. 
asserts  that  children  who  had  lived  msnly 
their  mother*a  womb,  and  yet  died  withoot 
tisB,  must  suffer  etamal  pnnishmant  in 
And  so  taught  many  of  the  sichoolnien, 
to  Peter  of  Lombardy,  1.  iL  Even  A 
attributed  a  certain  kind  of  physical  i 
to  baptism,  and  confined  the  grace  of  God 
those  to  whom  this  ordinance  was  admi 
He  held  ibis  doctrine,  however,  in  common 
many  of  the  Latin  fathen  before  his  tims— a. 
Cyprian.  The  adherents  of  Augustine  wero 
customed  to  vindicate  their  views  by  the  dof| 
trine  of  the  propagation  of  the  aboljMr  Irsdwrnii 
thoogh  this  is  not  true  of  sU  of  them.  OnM 
contrary,  the  adherenta  of  Pelagins,  fo^  tbs  mid 
part,  denied  this  doctrine,  and  were  creatiooHMl 
Vide  s.  57,  n.  J 

(3)  This  severe  doctrine  of  Augustins  vii 
controverted  by  Pelagiua,  and  many  othera  WM 
followed  him.  But  Pelagins,  in  his  turn,  wmi 
too  far  on  the  other  sids,  and  maintained  variod 
principlea  which  obviously  are  unscriptonlj 
Here  were,  therefore,  two  extremes, 
which  scriptural  truth  lay  in  the  midst,  ha 
both  reason  and  experience  on  its  side.  In 
system  of  Augustine,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  much  opposed  to  ruaon  and  scripture ; 
in  that  of  Pelagins,  on  the  other  hand,  theis 
much  opposed  to  scripture  and  experience* 
gtus  not  only  denied  the  imputation  of  Adas' 
sin,  but  also  the  physical  propagation  of  humM 
depravity.  He  taught  that  te  moral  nature  of 
man  is  unaltered,  and  that  man  is  now  enlirelf 
in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was  created 
Weakness,  imperfection,  and  death,  were,  il 
his  view,  essential  to  man  from  the  first,  and  hi 
is  punished  only  for  sinful  actions.  The  piOi 
pagation  of  human  depravity  is  not  physically 
and  by  birth,  but  morally  only,  from  the  imitalioi 
of  bad  examples.  The  declaration  that  inJdem 
all  have  sinned,  does  not  relate,  according  to  hii 
scheme,  to  ^nypeeeatum  nascendi  originc  contr» 
tuntf  but  to  that  acquired  j9rcp/ertmt7a/ion«me» 
empli.  Vide  in  Libro  de  Nature,  ap.  August,  sd 
Rom.  V.  And  Julian  said,  (ap.  Auguat.  coatn 
Jul.  ii.  54,)  peccatum  primum  moribus,  mm  a» 
MINIBUS  ad posterosfuisse  dcvectum,  Adam  sSI 
a  bad  example  before  his  children,  and  th<| 
again  before  theirs,  and  so  on.  In  this  sensi 
only  did  Pelagiua  allow  of  a  propagation  of  di 
from  Adam.  Vide  s.  78,  II,  3.  The  views  ci 
Pelagius  are  very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  woii 
De  libera  arbitrio  (ap.  August,  de  pecc.  orig.  ft 
13)  :  Omne  bonum  aut  malum,  quo  vel  laudibih 
vel  vituperabiles  sumus,  non  nobiseum  nascihir< 
sed  agitur  a  nobis  {  eapaees  utriusque  ret,  imi 
plcni  naseimur,  et  ut  sine  virtcte,  sic  sine  vnv 
proereamur. 

These  views  were  totally  diverse  from  thoi 
of  Au^atine  and  other  African  teaohen,  and  h 
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'iJ-f.  'iauj  points  tlio  from  the  plain  doctrine  of  the 
-i  af-HJBble.  This  doTiation  from  the  scriptiires  Aa- 
K.t.*:i:igiitiiie  peiceifed  and  opposed.  Through  the 
'■^^  II  9Msttiiiee  of  Pelagias  he  became  more  zealous 
n.  a.vQ  M<  betted,  and  in  his  polemical  zeal  advanced 
'  A:.rBMMiiiiiilly  greater  lengths  in  his  positions.* 
-  "i^lht  theory  of  Augostine,  or  the  African  theory, 
howerer,  by  no  means  universal  in  the 
century.  In  the  East,  and  ih  Palestine 
ly«  Pelagius  was  received  into  favour 
protection  with  many  who  had  agreed  in 
\j  points  with  Origen,  and  who  therefore 
little  reprehensible  in  Pelagius.  Much, 
,  in  his  theory  differed  from  that  then  pre- 
Dg  through  the  Eastern  church.  But  from 
indifference  of  so  many  Grecian  bishops  on 
•ubject,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  have 
at  that  time  ecclesiastically  determined  re- 
ing  it,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
by  no  means  appeared  to  them  at  first. 
even  in  the  Western  church  out  of  Africa, 
were  many  who  looked  upon  the  Pelagian 
not  unfavourably,  and  on  this  account  it 
at  first  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought 
nst  it  even  by  Zosimus,  the  Roman  bishop. 
gh  the  efforts  of  the  Africans,  however, 
their  connexion  with  the  Anti-Origenistic 
,  it  was  finally  brought  about  that  the  doc- 
of  Pelagius  were  formerly  condemned  as 
at  the  church  councils,  and  that  the 
of  Augustine,  after  the  year  418,  became 
hidoaiinant,  at  least  in  the  Occidental  church. 
'-'^ '  VarioQt  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  two 
~^^%rCiea,  and  many  took  a  middle  course  between 
'~7  ^ilem»  from  whence  originated,  at  a  later  period, 
'"'J  tile  to-«aIled  Semi-Pelagian  party.  Scotus,  and 
I  Vis  followers  among  the  schoolmen,  very  much 
%si»naated  the  natural  depravity  of  man;  in 
^faieh  they  have  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
^beologians  of  the  Romish  church — e.  g.,  the 

[This  remark  respecting  the  theory  of  Augus- 
tbough  often  made,  may  be  shewn  demonstra- 
Iblj  to  be  incorrecL    Augustine  had  developed  his 
fall  ay  item  concerning  the  inability  of  man  and  the 
4setnne  of  predestination  resulting  from  it,  as  early 
•a  the  year  397,  in  a  work  directed  to  Simplician, 
lUiop  at  Mailand,  some  time  before  Pelagius  ap- 
•ssred  at  Rome,  and  at  least  ten  years  before  his 
ioclriiies  had  excited   attention  and  controversy. 
Rcander  says, — "  Opposition  to  Pelagianism  could 
have  bad  no  influence  upon  Augustine  in  forming 
lb  system.    It  may  rather  be  said,  with  more  truth, 
dMt  Pdagius  was  excited  and  induced  to  develop  his 
wrnn  views,  by  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Augus- 
tine lespecting  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and 
gace  and  predestination  not  conditioned  by  the  free 
vin,**  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1215.    We  ought  not  readily 
Is  attribute  the  opinions  of  such  minds  as  Augus- 
tine's to  external  causes.    Their  own  internal  im- 
yalis,  and  their  effort  after  perfect  consistency,  often 
CDiy  them  to  extremes,  to  which  others  could  be 
driven  only  by  the  pressure  of  controversy.    Cf.  the 
Hole  to  the  History  of  Decrees,  vol.  i.  s.  32,  p.  252, 


Jesuits,  who  have  been  on  this  account  often 
accused  of  Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism. 
Among  the  followers  of  Augustine,  many  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion,  that  even  mere  original 
sin,  in  itself  considered,  is  punished  with  eter- 
nal death,  even  in  the  case  of  children  who  die 
before  baptism,'  though  they  themselves  have 
never  done  any  evil — e.  g.,  Gregor.  M.  1.  ix. 
Moral,  c.  16.  Others,  to  whom  this  doctrine 
seemed  too  severe,  held  only,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  original  sin  man  is  excluded  from  the 
fulljoya  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  but  not  mere- 
ly on  that  account  cast  into  the  pains  of  hell ;  in 
short,  that  he  is  placed  in  a  middle  state,  in 
which  he.  is  neither  damned  nor  yet  perfectly 
happy.  So  Damasus :  Pana  originalis  pcceaii 
ett  careniia  vhionis  Dei.  The  same  representa- 
tion respecting  children  who  die  before  baptism 
is  found  also  among  somo  Greek  writers — e.  g., 
in  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  says  respecting 
them,  (Orat.  40,)  ftr^i  doSoo^vcu,  fir,tt  xoXav- 
^9ca^<u,  X.  r.  X. 

(4)  Some  additional  historical  illustrations  cf 
the  Jugustinian  and  African  theory  respecting 
natural  depravity  and  respecting  the  term,  pecca- 

TUM  ORIOIKIS  sire  ORIOINALE. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  propagated  from  Adam,  and 
communicated  in  the  way  of  ordinary  generation 
to  children,  it  was  very  natural  to  denominate  it 
original;  and  since,  moreover,  it  is  common  to 
all  men,  and,  though  not  essential  to  human  na- 
ture, yet  properly  belonging  to  it  in  its  present 
state,  it  is  called  natural,,  especially  as  the  term 
4»vaci  is  used  in  Ephes.  ii.  3.  Vide  s.  78, 1.  2. 
Both  of  these  terms  are  found  in  the  same  pas- 
sage in  Tertullian,  (De  Anima,  c.  41,)  where 
he  calls  depravity  malum  animse  ex  originis 
vitio  and  nalurale  quodammodo.  Upon  this  pas- 
sage it  is  important  to  observe,  that  he  does  not 
use  the  term  peccatum,  but  malum  and  vitium  ,* 
and  again,  that  this  is  the  first  passage  in  the 
Latin  Fathers  in  which  the  term  nat urate  is  ap- 
plied to  this  subject.  But  because  the  Latin 
word  naturak  is  ambiguous,  and  might  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  essentiale,  (a  sense  in 
which  Tertullian  would  not  use  it,  and  in  which 
even  Cyril  of  Alexandria  rejected  the  expres- 
sion ^aixbv  xaxovy  vide  No.  L,)  Tertullian  adds 
quodammodo.  The  term  naturalcy  as  used  by 
him,  properly  means  nothing  more  than  pro- 
prium,  adharens,  non  aliunde  contractum,  Yide 
s.  78,  L  S.  Ambrosius,  too,  says,  (Apol.  David, 
c.  11,)  Antequam  nascimur,  maculamur  conta- 
oio,  et  ante  usuram  lucis  originis  ipsius  exeipi- 
mus  injuriam.  Thus  none  of  these  fathers  use 
the  term  peccatum,  or  pretend  that  natural  de- 
pravity in  the  abstract,  or  in  iteelf,  is  imputed  to 
man  as  sin,  or  punished.  Augustine  is  the  very 
first  who  uses  the  term  peccatum  originale, 
quia  originaliter  tradiiur^  za  \ikd»Q4  Vi<^  VvgdmM 
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Myt  in  ••Opus  iaporf.  oontm  Joliaiifim«**  IL 
▲fter  this  tame*  thto  tens,  whidi  perlimpt  ihaj 
bsre  been  used  by  toiDe  Afrieans  b«fon  AiigiM- 
tine,  was  repetted  bysoms  Latin  tsaehers-<^««  g.* 
by  Hieronymus,  on  Psalm  1^  and  was  finally 
anthoriied  by  oonneils,  and  adoptad  into  tba 
tsnninology  of  the  Weatarn  ehoreh*  It  was 
fiiat  publicly  employed  in  the  Aeta  (o.  9}  of  the 
MileTitanic  eoanoil,  in  the  year  416 ;  an^  thoae 
who  deny  the  doctrine  db  peeeato  migimaU^  and 
its  punishment,  which  is  remofed  by  baptism^ 
were  there  denounced  with  an  onartma. 

But  how  came  it  to  paaa  that  the  word  peueh 
turn  ahonld  be  employed  to  deaignate  natural 
deprarity,  aince  this  deprsTity*  •»  ahdraetth  and 
by  itaelf,  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  liiMdtse  or  a  sickly 
moral  diaorder  of  man,  and  not  aa  aeiionf  and 
ainoe  man  had  no  guilty  agency  in  bringing  it 
upon  himself  1  It  came  in  thia  way:  in  Rom* 
Tii.  9,  and  elsewhere,  Paul  uaea  the  term  aytop- 
tUk  in  referenoe  to  the  biaa  to  ain  found  in  all 
men,  or  the  dispoaition  to  do  what  is  forbidden 
by  the  divine  law;  and  thia  ia  perfectly  con- 
formed to  the  fffftis  hquendi.  For  the  Greek 
afw^ia  ia  employed  not  only  with  regard  to 
ainful  aetiom^  but  wffauU  or  drfeethe  tiaU  or 
fUEiurt  of  a  thing;  like  the  Latin  jieeeaAiJii  and 
peeeare.  Vide  s.  73,  II.  In  this  sense,  then, 
they  might  justly  njpeeeatum  origimt^  inatead 
of  m/ttfin,  meaning  simply  drfeeif  fintU,  emU 
Tertnllian,  however,  did  not  use  the  word  pieetf 
tum^  probably  on  account  of  this  ambiguity. 
But  when  Aagustine  found  the  term  peectxtum 
used  in  the  Latin  Bible  in  reference  to  this 
natural  bias  to  sin,  he  supposed  that  he  might, 
and  indeed  ought,  to  employ  the  same.  But  not 
distinguishing  sufficiently  between  the  diflferent 
meanings  of  this  word,  he  contended,  that  all 
that  must  be  true  respecting  this  state,  in  itself 
considered,  which  is  true  respecting  sinful  ac- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  the  same  word  is  used 
respecting  both  in  the  Bible.  He  then  argued 
in  this  way ;  «*  All  sin  is  punished,  or  it  brings 
men  into  a  state  of  condemnation  before  God, 
and  consequently  this  natural  depravity  itself 
because  it  is  included  under  a^Aoptta,  and  is 
r,'d\\ed  peceaium.^^  Thus  arose  the  scheme  of 
Augustine  described  in  No.  3,  although  in  this 
he  was  not  throughout  consistent  with  himself. 
Instead  of  employing  this  phraseology,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  said.  The  ten- 
dency to  sin  is  indeed  an  evil,  a  moral  disorder — 
i.  e.,  a  wrong  and  defective  constitution  of  our 
nature  in  a  moral  reapect,  from  which  particular 
actual  sins  result;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  other- 
wise than  displeasing  to  a  perfectly  holy  God ; 
nor  can  he,  as  the  scriptures  expressly  teach, 
be  its  author;  but  neither  would  God  punish 
men  for  this,  in  and  of  itself.  For  puniahment 
if  dnt  ladicted  when  man  auffen  himself  to  be 
eoihed  to  aetnal  tin,  or  tnnagrea^ooL  oC  Ui»\ 


law;  and  beoansa  noM  vemain  anporrartsd 
all  are  ainnera,  and  condsimaed  ia  tha  aiglit 
Ood,  although  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  ; 
conaeqoently  the  degree  of  their  pnniafanii 
may  be  diffinent. 

After  the  time  of  Angnatinay  variona  attea 
were  made  to  obviate  the  innnmerable  mists 
which  attended  thia  doctrine  de jMceato  origfn 
and  among  othera,  a  diatinction  was  made 
tween  peeeatum  miginaU  and  pett^m  atstmaUk 
a  diatinction  which  ia  firat  found  in  Job*  Cai 
ansa  in  the  fifth  century.  Vide  Coll.  P. 
Seetieor.  ziii.  7.  Tliere  were  always,  liowei 
among  the  oatiiolica,  even  thoae  of  and 
timei,  not  a  few  who  diaapproved  of  the  ap| 
cation  of  the  term  ^weeateai  to  the  corrupt,  mc 
condition  of  man,  and  wiahed  it  to  be  abdiab 
And  it  happened  to  many,  merely  because  tt 
rejected  this  word,  to  be  counted  among  the  1 
lagians  or  Semi-Pelagiana.  Manyoftheaeho 
men,  too,  preferrsd  not  to  uae  thia  term ;  thos 
it  ia  true,  indeed,  that  among  them  there  w 
many  actually  inclined  to  Pelagianiam.  Y; 
No.  3.  The  achoolmen  nther  chose  to  use  i 
tenn  employed  by  Tertullian^vis.,  viUum  i 
ginak  or  natwraUt  or  mUotiioM^  at  ieprmm 
congenita^  or  naturalU* 

Aa  to  the  German  word  in  uae  on  thia  si 
ject,  Efh-wndt^  (hereditary  sin,)  it  is  still  m 
inconvenient  then  the  Latin  paowium  ori 
naki  for  the  latter  admita,  according  to  cc 
mon  usage,  of  a  correct  interpretation,  and 
if  it  is  properly  explained,  may  be  still  retain 
But  the  German  word  Sunde  (sin)  is  elsewb 
always  used  to  denote  an  aetionj  ao  far  as  it 
contrary  to  the  divine  law;  but  never  a  tU 
Instead  of  this  word,  it  would  be  better  to  i 
the  word  Erb^ekkr^  (hereditary  defect,)  or  8 
better,  Erb-ubel,  (hereditary  evil,)  or  more  d 
nitely,  dot  ntiUehe  Erb-ubel^  (the  moral  hen 
tary  evil.)  Many  of  our  protestant  theologu 
have  therefore  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  i 
the  term  natural  depravity.  Vide  a.  87, 1.  St 
Dr.  Teller  proposed  to  use  the  word  Tlempe 
menta^undey  (sin  of  the  constitution  or  temp 
ament;)  this,  however,  is  inappropriate,  sii 
it  beare  another  sense — viz.,  some  kind  of  p 
vailing  sin,  to  which  a  man  is  especially  inclii 
from  his  peculiar  organization,  or  his  individi 
natureL    Cf.  s.  75. 

Note. — ^The  term  peeeatum  originalCf  ss  ai 
in  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  chun 
comprises  the  following  things: — (I)  Thed< 
ciency  in  true  holiness  and  piety  which  is  foo 
in  all  men  without  exception,  accompanied  w 
a  deficiency  in  powere  for  attaining  holiness 
their  own  exertions,  lliis  is  just  and  aer 
tural ;  for  in  order  to  be  morally  good  andpio 
it  ia  necessary  for  us  to  become  so;  we  are i 
bom  with  this  character;  we  do  not  possesi 
ontiaWaa  the  powere  requisite  to  this  endt  i 
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dependent  on  divine  assistance.  (2)  The 
dinate  passions  and  appetites  which  are 
id  in  all  men ;  the  bias  within  us  to  do  what 
irbidden,  and  to  leave  undone  what  is  re- 
ed;  of  the  truth  of  which  every  one's  own 
mence  may  convince  him,  and  which  is  con- 
tly  insisted  upon  in  the  scriptures.  Thus, 
*eeeeUutn  originak,  the  symbolic  books  un- 
tand  a  state  of  man  which,  morally  oonsi- 
d,  is  not,  from  the  earliest  period,  what  it 
lid  be,  or  what  it  originally  was ;  and  this 
ertainly  just  and  true,  both  according  to 
)ture  and  experience. 

hese  two  things  taken  together  are  what 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
ches  mean  when  they  say,  man  is  bom  with 
or  in  nn— an  expression  which  is  taken 
Ps.  li.  7.  And  although  this  expression 
ible  to  be  misunderstood,  and  indeed  in  that 
age  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  yet  the  thing 
;h  they  intend  by  the  use  of  it  is  true  and 
3rmed  to  the  Bible.    Vide  Morus,  p.  117, 

is  a  common,  but  very  unworthy  art  of 
y  of  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  natu- 
epravity,  to  make  the  German  word  denot- 
this  doctrine,  Erb-sUnde^  {hereditary  «n,) 
;h  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  in- 
enient,  the  object  of  ridicule,  as  if  the 
tine  of  the  protestant  church  agrreed  with 
untenable  positions  in  Augustine's  theory. 
1e  they  confute  this  theory  only,  they  as- 
8  the  air  of  having  overthrown  the  doctrine 
itive  depravity  itself.  The  scriptural  texts 
;h  stand  in  their  way  are  brought  into 
ement  with  the  most  different  modern  phi- 
)hical  schools,  by  the  aid  of  that  artificial 
esis  which  makes  anything  from  every- 
r;  so  that  the  scriptures  must  say  just  that, 
that  only,  which  the  authors  of  these  philo- 
ical  systems  require.  Vide  Teller's  Wor- 
ich,  art.  SUtide,  and  other  attempts  of  the 
logians  of  the  Kantian  school. 

SECTION  LXXX. 

LTS  OF  THE  FOREGOING  DISCUSSION  RE8PECT- 
0  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY, 
-D  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MODE  OF  TEACHING 
[IS  DOCTRINE. 

I.  Results  of  the  foregoing  Discussion,  . 

)  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that 
lative  depravity  which  discloses  itself  in  the 
onderance  of  sense  over  reason  is  to  be  found 
1  men  without  exception,  is  confirmed  by 
undeniable  experience  of  all  men  of  all 
s ;  and  every  individual  may  be  convinced 
I  tnith  by  his  own  daily  experience,  and  by 
rvation  of  those  around  him.  Any  one  who 
the  habit  of  self-inspection  will  be  compel- 


led to  acknowledge  that  the  confession  of  Paul, 
Rom.  vii.  18,  seq.,  ••  To  will  is  present  with  me, 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not,"  is  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  soul. 
Even  the  heathen  natione,  and  those  of  their 
chief  philosophers,  who  did  not  employ  them- 
selves with  empty  speculations,  but  who  built 
their  views  upon  the  observation  of  man  and  of 
themselves,  recognised  the  existence  of  this  evil. 
Vide  s.  74. 

(2)  But  although  philosophy  must  recognise 
the  actual  existence  of  this  evil,  it  can  grive  no 
satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
it.  Vide  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bosen.  All  the 
philosophemes  upon  this  subject,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling, 
are  Aill  of  gaps ;  and  in  surveying  them  we  meet 
with  one  unanswerable  question  after  another. 
Vide  s.  74.  Cf.  Michaelis,  Moral,  th.  i.  s.  187, 
seq.  Bat  there  appears  in  almost  all  nations  a 
pressing  necessity  to  believe  that  God  made  the 
human  race  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  that  in 
which  it  now  exists.  But  they  were  still  unable 
to  solve  the  riddle.  Now  this  riddle  is  solved  in 
the  holy  scriptures  more  satisfactdrily  than  by 
all  the  philosophers.  Vide  s.  56,  ad  fin.  s.  74, 
75,  &c.  And  any  one  who  understands  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  mere  fable, 
or  as  anything  beside  a  narrative  of  what  actu- 
ally took  place,  and  who  is  incautious  enough 
to  teach  these  views  to  the  common  people  and 
the  young,  takes  away  that  for  which  he  can 
give  nothing  in  return;  although  he  may  not 
design  it,  he  lowers  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
in  the  view  of  his  hearers,  and  does  an  injury 
which  he  will  not  be  able  easily  to  repair. 

There  were  two  theories  which  were  more 
prominent  among  the  Christian  teachers  of  for- 
mer times,  and  which  even  now  have  their  advo- 
cates—viz., the  Jlfriean,  or  Jugustinian^  and  the 
Pelagian,  Vide  s.  79.  The  latter,  which  nearly 
accords  with  the  views  of  the  stoics,  plainly  dis- 
agrees with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and,  more- 
over, has  experience  ag^ainst  it.  Vide  s.  79,  No. 
3.  But  since  it  wears,  on  the  first  view,  a  more 
rational  aspect,  and  since  especially  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  men,  who  had  rather 
view  themselves  in  a  favourable  than  an  unfa- 
vourable light,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  spite  of  experience,  it  should  have  obtained, 
and  still  possess,  considerable  currency.  But 
in  Augustine's  theory  there  are  also  inconroet 
and  untenable  positions,  and  he  deduces  many 
false  conclusions  from  texts  of  scripture  wrongly 
understood.  These  misinterpretations  were  in 
part  occasioned,  and  in  part  promoted,  by  the 
Latin  establislved  version,  which  Augustine  fol- 
lowed, and  to  which  he  and  his  fellow  teachers 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth.  Besides, 
Augustine's  views  on  the  subject  of  inter^te^- 
tionwere  de&cieiw.  TVv^Ttv\\i\&  ws«w»\i^vw^«^ 
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these  eztremet  is  aoeofdant  with  the  Bible,  with 
ezperienee,  and  the  syttem  of  the  proteetant 
ehorch*    Vide  e.  77,  78. 

The  objection,  thai  the  mrifdural  dodrine  (f 
maHve  depnatity  i$  imameHable  wiUk  Ike  jtuOu* 
andgoodneu  if  God^  does  not  lie  bo  much  against 
the  ecriptural  doctrine  itself  as  against  certain 
false  and  anscriptaral  notions  which  ars  soum- 
times  connected  with  it— e«  g.,  againat  the  An- 
gastinian  theory.  Let  the  following  things  be 
considered — ^rix., 

(a)  It  is  incorrect  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that 
if  Adam  himself  had  maintained  his  original 
innocence,  no  one  of  his  posterity  either  would 
or  eoM  hare  sinned.  This  is  nowhere  taught 
in  the  Bible.  The  possibility  of  erring  and 
sinning  would  hare  continued,  both  with  Adam 
himself  and  with  his  posterity,  eren  if  he  had 
not  at  that  time  fallen.  And  had  it  been  impo9- 
nbU  for  the  posterity  of  Adam,  supposing  him 
to  hare  persevered  in  holiness,  to  be  otherwise 
than  holy,  their  goodness  would  hsTO  had  no 
Talue,  and  would  not  be  entitled. to  reward. 
Man  would  have  been  a  machine,  haTing  no 
power  to  move  except  in  one  pre-established 
and  appointed  way.  It  does  not,  therefore,  fol- 
low that  there  would  have  been  no  error  and  no 
sin,  and  consequently  no  punishment  of  sin, 
among  men,  if  our  progenitor  had  not  fallen. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  both  particular  individuals, 
and  the  race  of  man  at  large,  would  have  been 
by  degrrees  more  and  more  confirmed  in  good- 
ness, if  the  state  of  innocence  (or  the  state  of 
the  even  balance  of  the  human  powers)  had 
continued,  as  is  actually  tho  case  with  good 
angels;  but  this  confirmation  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  reference  to  men  more  than  to  angels 
as  removing  ihe  potsibility  of  ginning, 

(b)  When  now  God  foresaw  that  sin  could 
not  be  hindered  among  men,  since  they  are 
beings  endowed  indeed  with  a  moral  nature,  but 
at  the  same  time  possessing  appetites  and  pas- 
sions limiting  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  provided 
that  the  guilt  and  ill-desert  of  sin  should  be  di- 
minished in  Adam's  posterity  by  allowing  Adam 
to  fall,  and  so  a  general  weakness  and  depravity 
to  pervade  the  whole  race.  A  stronger  and  more 
incorrupt  race  would,  if  it  sinned,  sin  far  more 
deeply  and  unpardonably  than  a  weaker. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels 
is  always  described  in  the  Bible  as  far  more  de- 
serving of  punishment  and  more  unpardonable 
than  the  sin  of  the  first  parents  of  our  race ;  and 
their  whole  moral  apostasy  is  described  as  far 
greater  than  that  of  man.  Those  among  Adam's 
weaker  posterity  who  resist  the  inducements  to 
sin,  and  are  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
do,  as  it  were,  overcome  themselves ;  and  their 
virtue  can  therefore  have  so  much  more  internal 
worth,  and  he  bo  much  the  more  deserving  of  re- 

ward*    Tboae,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ]^veld  \o 


these  temptations,  and  sin,  although 
by  no  means  free  from  the  desert  of  pu 
(since  God  haa  made  known  the  i 
which  sin  may  be  guarded  against,) 
on  account  of  thsir  weakness  and  inab; 
for  pity,  forbearance,  and  a  mitigation  < 
ment.  Vide  on  this  subject,  Michs 
der  Sdnde,  s.  563.  Perhaps  God  de 
permitting  the  hW  to  promote  many 
unknown  ends.  Perhaps  the  ezam| 
fall  of  man  may  be  instructive  to  t 
orders  of  spiritual  beings,  who  are  a 
scribed  in  the  Bible  as  standing  in  inti 
nezion  with  man  and  having  knowledj 
ing  him. 

(e)  Death  was  to  Adam  the  proper/) 
of  his  sin ;  to  his  posterity  it  is  not 
speaking,  punishment,  but  the  inevita 
quence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  no  i 
beget  an  immortal.  Vide  s.  78,  IIL  • 
death  frees  us  from  this  mortal  body,  1 
pal  seat  of  our  ainful  depravity,  and 
Christian  doctrine  gives  us  the  comf 
surance  that  in  the  future  life  we  aha 
a  mqre  perfect  body,  (1  Cor.  xv.  & 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  punisl 
must  rather  be  considered  as  a  blessi 
those  who  fall  in  with  the  order  apf 
God,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  on  whi< 
promised  happiness  after  this  life, 
a  doctrine  which  we  are  everywhere 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that  t 
debted  for  this  good,  for  this  blessed  inn 
to  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  observation 
therefore  well  founded,  that  through  th( 
which  God  has  established  for  the  re 
the  human  race  through  Christ,  throu 
vine  plan  of  mercy,  we  have  gained 
than  we  lost  through  the  sin  of  Ada 
consequences;  Horn.  v.  15,  seq. 

iVb/«. — ^The  disposition  to  trans 
moral  law,  from  which  no  man  is  fr 
be  derived  from  any  deficiency  of  re: 
error,  or  want  of  knowledge.  Thei 
from  hence  a  possibility  of  sinning  ei 
ignorance  or  design,  but  a  mere  po» 
sinning,  and  an  inclination  to  sin,  arc 
ferent  things.  And  we  feel  this  d 
even  where  there  is  no  error  or  defect 
ledge,  yea,  even  in  those  cases  in  wh 
most  clearly  that  obedience  to  the  i 
will  conduce  to  our  best  advantage,  a 
disobedience  we  shall  render  ourselvi 
ble.  Nor  can  it  be  a  mere  fault  of  cduc: 
then  there  would  be,  among  all  the  . 
and  often  opposite  modes  of  education 
which  would  furnish  us  with  men  v 
be  free  from  this  disposition.  Nor  is 
been  before  observed,  the  effect  mer 
bad  examples  which  we  witness  in  oth 
\dai^ia>^\\.^  is  not  exhibited  in  all  men  ii 
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way.     Ooe  man  is  either  litUe,  or  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  those  things  for  which  another  has  a 
great  propensity.    All,  however,  are  inclined 
to  perform  many  actions  which  they  themselves 
•eknowledge  to  be  sinful  and  injurious.    There 
Is  in  men  a  general  anomaly ^  or  a  general  dispo- 
Btion  to  transgress  the  moral  law,  which  does 
aot  determine  to  any  one  particular  vice,  but 
wfaieh  is  differently  modified  in  different  per- 
«»».     Since    this    disposition    seeks    out  so 
many  and  so  different  deviations,  it  has  a  differ- 
eat  aspect  in  different  individuals;  but  in  all 
alike,  it  appears  as  a  strong  disinclination  to 
certain  duties,  and  a  vehement  propensity  to 
certain  actions  which  are  morally  bad.    What 
ii  common  to  this  depravity,  as  it  ap).ears  in  ail 
m&a^  is  the  preponderance  of  that  which  is  re- 
peeented  to  us  as  good  or  evil  by  our  lower  ap- 
:  ^tes,  over  that  which  we  perceive  in  the  use 
tf  reason  to  be  good.    From  this  depravity  no 
ige  is  free,  nor  can  it  in  this  life  be  ever  wholly 
oadicated.    The  faults  of  youth,  such  as  levity 
nd  prodigality,  do,  indeed,  often  disappear  in 
liter  periods  of  life,  but  their  place  is  supplied 
by  others,  such  as  ambition  and  jealousy ;  and 
many  of  the  excellences  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
dod  of  youth— e.  g.,  innocence,  openness,  and  vi- 
vacity, often  gradually  decay  in  the  years  of  man- 
hood ;  and  although  a  more  advanced  age  seems 
to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  experience  and 
oercise,  yet  still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  as  a  gc- 
neial  fact,  that  this  higher  age  is  on  the  whole 
morally  better  than  youth.    It  is  therefore  a 
well-known  proverb,  founded  in  experience,  to 
say  respecting  old  men  who  only  seem  exter- 
nally to  have  reformed,  that  they  have  not  for- 
taken  nn^  but  sin  has  forsaken  them. 

IT.  On  Teaching  this  Doctrine, 

The  questions  relating  to  this  subject  are, 
Whither  the  doctrine  of  man's  native  drpravity 
mtghi  to  be  exhibited  in  popular  instruction  ?  and 
if  so,  in  what  way  7  On  this  general  subject, 
ef.  Knapp's  Essay  in  Ewald^s  Christlicher  Mo- 
natsschrift;  Jahrg.  2,  1802;  bd.  2,  st.  1,  s.  3,  f. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  as  we 
are  taught  it  both  by  scripture  and  experience, 
is  very  disturbing,  depressing,  and  humbling 
io  its  tendency.  The  light  in  which  man  is 
here  taught  to  regard  himself  is  not  at  all  favour- 
tble  or  pleasant,  and  is  calculated  to  lead  him 
to  tremble  for  himself.  But  feelings  of  this 
kind,  although  highly  salutary,  are  yet  unplea- 
•int  to  the  natural  man  (<;apxtx9,  ^v;ttx9)«  ^nd 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  of  such  a  character, 
he  is  opposed  to  everything  which  awakens  feel- 
ings of  this  kind ;  he  prefers  to  keep  this  subject 
out  of  sight,  and  is  unwilling  to  hear  anything 
respecting  it.  It  is  with  him  as  with  a  sick 
man«  who  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  either 
to  himself  or  others,  that  he  is  sick,  partly  be- 


cause he  is  ashamed  of  his  sickness,  and  partly 
because  he  is  reluctant  to  adopt  the  severe  re- 
medies necessary  to  his  cure.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  carnal  man  who  refuses  to  undertake  the 
radical  cure  of  the  disorders  of  his  soul,  because 
he  would  feign  conceal  his  sickness  from  his 
own  view,  and  dreads  to  make  the  bitter  sacri* 
fices  which  his  moral  recovery  and  holiness  re- 
quire. He  would  rather,  therefore,  persuade 
himself  and  others  that  he  is  good,  or  at  least 
that  his  case  is  not  so  bad  as  might  seem.  Now 
if  any  one  does  not  believe  that  he  is  sick,  nei- 
ther does  he  believe  that  he  is  in  any  need  of  a 
remedy  or  of  a  physician ;  or  if  he  thinks  he  is 
only  slightly  sick,  he  hopes  he  shall  be  able  to 
help  himself,  or  to  recover  without  the  aid  of 
medicine.  And  so  any  one  who  thinks  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  his  moral  state  will 
infallibly  be  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  use  of 
all  the  means  which  the  Christian  doctrine  pre- 
scribes for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart;  he 
will  even  scorn  them  as  idle  and  superfluous, 
because  he  sees  no  necessity  for  them ;  yea,  he 
will  even  feel  aversion  and  hatred  towards  them, 
as  a  sick  man  is  accustomed  to  do  towards  a 
bitter  and  disagreeable  medicine.  It  is  there- 
fore very  intelligible,  and  may  be  psychologi- 
cally explained,  why  the  opinion,  that  man  is 
not  so  depraved  as  is  sometimes  represented, 
and  the  delusion  that  the  Christian  means  of 
cure  are  inappropriate,  superfluous,  and  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with,  should  gain  currency  in 
an  age  and  among  men  distinguished  above 
others  in  egotism,  self-sufficiency,  and  the  love 
of  worldly  enjoyment. 

(2)  We  may  hence  explain  the  fact  why  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity  is  repugnant  to  so 
many  in  our  age,  and  why  it  is  almost  wholly 
set  aside  in  the  instruction  of  the  common  people 
and  of  the  young.  The  pretext  by  which  the 
omission  of  this  doctrine  is  commonly  justified 
is,  that  it  inspires  men  with  aversion  to  God, 
that  it  makes  them  irresolute  and  spiritless  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  that  it  leads  to  an  un- 
worthy depreciation  of  oneself,  and  even  to  de- 
spair, which  prevents  all  improvement.  These 
effects,  however,  can  never  be  feared  when  this 
doctrine  is  taught  as  it  is  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
Who  can  bring  an  example  to  shew  that  the 
scriptural  doctrine  overproduced  such  an  effect! 
On  the  contrary,  experience  shews  that  this  doc- 
trine, rightly  exhibited,  produces  just  the  oppo- 
sit  effects,  and  animates  man  in  the  pursuit  of 
holiness,  and  leads  him  to  the  highest  exertions 
of  all  his  powers  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Vide 
s.  77,  II.,  ad  finem. 

The  true  ground  why  so  many  forbear  to 
preach  this  doctrine  is,  that,  for  the  reasons  just 
now  suggested,  it  is  displeasing  to  many  of  their 
hearers,  whose  favour  they  would  gladly  conci- 
liate.   It  is  with  them  as  wiik  thosia  i«.v^«^v\\!k>% 
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whom  John  fpeakov  di«  zii.  43.  Othen  hmw 
nofor  doirl J  conridered  the  naooni  wh j  thoy 
fbihatr  to  pieaeh  this  doctrine,  bat  follow  blindly 
tiM  example  eet  them  bj  some  of  the  eminent 
■nd  landed  preaehen  of  the  daj.  For  the  great 
majority  of  men,  and  eren  of  teacheia,  never 
1h^  for  themeelTee,  bat  depend  apon  anthority. 
Again :  there  are,  alas !  many  lellgioaa  tei^h- 
en  who  are  themeelvea  unrenewed  men,  who 
even  while  at  home  were  aunk  deep  in  moral 
eormption,  who  beeomtf  atill  more  depraved  at 
the  aehools  and  oniveraitiea,  and  who,  when 
they  aaaame  the  aacerdotal  robe,  alter  only  their 
ootward  deportment,  without  experiencing  a 
radical  change  of  heart.  Soch  are  blind  leadera 
of  the  blind. 

(3)  The  teachers  who  adopt  the  principlea 
Joat  mentioned  are  aocaetomed  to  descant  large* 
ly  upon  the  tvortk^  the  nobleneu^  and  the  dignUy 
i(  man,  since  discourse  like  this  is  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  be 
praised  than  blamed.  In  this  strain,  therefore, 
preachers  of  such  a  character  often  indulge,  and 
even  in  their  instruction  of  the  young  dwell  on 
nothing  but  the  dignity  of  man.  In  this  way 
many  of  them  suppose  they  shall  elevate  man, 
inapire  him  with  a  zeal  for  virtue,  and  by  means 
of  this  feeling  of  honour  raise  him  to  nobleness  of 
character.  And  it  is,  indeed,  right  to  point  man 
to  the  noble  faculties  which  he  possesses,  dto. 
This  is  often  done  in  the  Bible.  This,  how- 
ever, we  should  do,  and  not  leave  the  other  un- 
done. In  the  Bible  this  is  always  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  apostasy 
of  man.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  brought  into 
connexion  with  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
man  is  injurious;  it  nourishes  pride  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  prevents  that  self-knowledge 
which  is  80  essential,  and  thus  leads  aside  from 
the  way  of  true  reformation,  such  as  God  will 
accept.  It  leads  men  to  think  that  they  are  per- 
fect, and  have  no  need  of  reformation;  that  they 
are  in  no  danger,  and  at  most  need  only  to  be 
ennobled  and  perfected,  and  not  to  be  radically 
renewed.  What  must  be  the  eflfect  of  a  doc- 
trine like  this  in  an  age  in  which  self-confidence 
and  selfish  blindness  are  the  prevailing  fault, 
and  have  so  deeply  imbued  the  minds  even  of 
children  and  youth,  that  at  the  age  when  they 
are  just  beginning  to  learn,  they  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  teachers,  and  from  the 
height  to  which  they  suppose  themselves  to 
have  attained,  seem  to  look  down  with  compas- 
sion upon  the  agred. 

(4)  From  these  observations  it  follows,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  moral  depravity  without  regard 
to  the  fear  or  the  favour  of  man,  after  the  exam- 
ple which  the  inspired  teachers  have  set  him — 
Ae  ancient  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles. 

ne  timet  hare  changed  nothing  belonging  to 


thin  doctrine,  nor  ean  they.  Homni  tiatan  k 
the  tamo  now  thai  il  ha*  been  in  •wry  pweid 
ing  age;  and  the  ineoleatioB  of  this  doetriai ii 
not  lees  important  in  an  enlightened  than  in  m 
unenlightened  period.  It  is  by  this  doetrim 
alone  that  the  neoeeaity  of  an  entin  monl  m- 
novation  of  the  human  heart  ean  be  placed  fa  a 
atrong  light;  here  man  learns  to  nndeialnd 
himself  aright,  and  to  think  hnmbly  with  r^pri 
to  himself;  here  he  learas  to  see  elomty  the 
difficulties  and  mighty  hindrances  which  Us  m 
the  way  of  conversion,  and  attains  to  the  so»* 
viction  that  he  needs  help,  and  that  without  A- 
vine  assistance  he  can  do  nothing.  Trnly  ani 
beaotifully  has  Seneca  said,  ImHum  mi  soMib 
fuUitia  peeeaH.  Nam  ^  peeean  m  neseA,  tm» 
rigi  fum  vuH,  Deprekendn  U  oportH  •nfafusa 
emendet^  Ep.  38.  This  is  the  great  principis 
upon  which  the  inspired  teachem  proceeded  ia 
all  their  inatructions.  Christ,  for  example,  took 
this  course  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodeoraii 
however  strange  the  doctrine  might  have  ap- 
peared to  the  latter.  And  there  is  no  better  wiy, 
none  which  is  more  capable  of  vindication  sa 
psychological  grounds. 

(5)  But  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  tUs 
doctrine  may  attain  its  end,  it  is  not  enough  ts 
set  forth  the  mere  dogma,  and  to  prove  it  eon> 
nectedly  from  the  holy  scriptures,  and  then  is 
speak  of  it  in  the  tdntraeff  for  in  that  cass  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  applieatitm  is  easily 
neglected  by  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  concrete; 
at  least,  the  abstract  statement  should  always 
be  applied  to  particular  concrete  cases,  and  es- 
pecially to  (mrselves.  This  is  the  wise  mode  of 
teaching  exhibited  in  the  Bible.  Vide  s.  77, 
III.  2.  In  the  popular  exhibition  of  this  doc> 
trine,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  begin  with 
making  his  hearer  observant  of  himself,  and  en- 
deavour to  convince  him  of  his  own  depravity, 
or  of  the  preponderance  of  appetite  over  reason 
in  himself,  as  learned  from  his  own  experience. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  to  bring  the  contemner 
of  this  doctrine  to  silence.  For  example,  let  the 
teacher  in  his  instructions  go  over  all  the  p<Mot8 
which  Paul  has  cited  Rom.  vii.  7 — 23,  aa  proof 
of  the  moral  corruption  of  man,  without  at  first 
remarking  that  this  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  The 
hearer  must  confess  that  he  finds  it  in  himself 
exactly  as  described — ^that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  what  his  own  morel  feeling 
teaches  him  that  he  must  be,  in  order  to  plesss 
God.  When  he  is  brought  to  this  conviction, 
then  let  him  be  shewn  that  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture corresponds  with  his  own  experience.  In 
this  way  he  will  acquire  regard  for  the  Bible,  ss 
he  will  see  that  it  gives  no  ideal  description  of 
man,  but  represents  him  as  he  actually  is.  Then 
he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge:  ••Yes! 
^1  too  am  actually  so;  it  is  as  if  I  myself  were 
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described.**  Has  any  one  come  to  this 
t,  there  is  hope  that  he  mfiy  be  inclined  to 
lo  J  the  means  of  recovery  prescribed  in  the 
>ture8,  and  especially  in  the  Christian  doc- 
i;  particularly  if  he  is  shewn  how  and 
refore  they  have  so  beneficial  an  effect;  and 

made  to  consider,  that  our  own  good  in- 
ons  and  all  the  means  by  which  we  attempt 
sip  ourselves  are  inefficacious.  In  this  way 
e  feeling  of  the  need  of  help  and  of  a  Re- 
ner  to  be  excited  in  man ;  and  thus  does  the 
w\edge  of  our  moral  depravity  and  inability 
to  Christ,  as  to  him  through  whom  alone  it 
be  removed.  But  all  this  instruction  will 
1  danger  of  failing  of  its  effect,  unless  the 
er  perceives  that  the  teacher  himself  has  a 
onal  interest  in  the  matter,  that  he  speaks 
i  his  own  internal  conviction,  and  that  he 
experienced  on  his  own  heart  the  efficacy  of 
means  prescribed,  and  shews  their  effect  in 
life  and  walk. 

>)  None  of  the  profound  and  learned  invcs- 
tions  of  philosophers  and  theologians,  re- 
nting the  nature  of  human  depravity,  the 
e  of  its  propagation,  &c.,  should  have  any 
e  in  the  practical  and  popular  exhibition  of 
doctrine.    It  is  enough  for  the  teacher  to 

with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
Bly  teach,  (a)  that  all  men  have  been  ac- 
ly  80,  ever  since  our  first  parents  transgress- 
be  divine  command ;  and  (b)  that,  according 
le  Bible,  the  ground  why  all  their  posterity 
such  lies  in  our  first  parents ;  but  that  (c) 
}we  the  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
restoration  of  our  lost  holiness  and  happi- 
t  to  Jesus  Christ,  since  he  redeems  or  frees 
rom  sin  and  its  evil  consequences,  and  turns 
evil  to  our  good ;  Rom.  vii.  25.  For  more 
his  point,  vide  the  article  on  Christ. 

SECTION  LXXXI. 

LANATION  OF  THE  IDEA  WHICH  IS  COMMONLY 
>NNBCTED  IN  THEOLOGY  WITH  THE  EXPRES- 
ON  **  ACTUAL  sins;"  AND  OF  THE  DIFFER- 
fT  DEGREES  OF  SIN. 

7e  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  moral  corrup- 

of  human  nature,  and  its  causes ;  we  have 

given  a  history  of  this  doctrine ;  s.  74 — 80. 

now  proceed  to  consider  particular  rinful 

>n«,  whose  source  is  found  in  this  same  mo- 

lepravity.     Vide  s.  73,  ad  finem.     We  shall 

i  this  subject  under  the  two  following  divi- 

s — viz.,  (1)  The  nature  of  particular  sinful 

3ns,  and  their  different  kinds  and  divisions, 

1 — 84 ;  (2)  The  different  state  which  arises 

lan  on  the  commission  of  sin,  s.  85 — 87. 

,  Additional  Explanation  of  the  idea  of  Sin, 

^e  have  before  shewn,  under  s.  73, 1.,  what 
leant  by  the  terms  tin  and  law  /  and  this  will 
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be  presupposed  in  the  remarks  which  follow. 
Since  now  we  must  regard  this  natural  depravity 
as  a  sirful  atate^  and  since  we  must  regard  par- 
ticular sinful  actions  as  the  consequence  and  re- 
auH  of  this  state,  theologrians,  since  the  time  of 
Cassianus,  have  adopted  the  division  of  sin  into 
peceatum  originale  and  peecatum  actuale.  Vide 
s.  79,  No.  4,  ad  finem,  and  Morus,  p.  118,  supra. 
Morus  has,  indeed,  omitted  the  special  consi- 
deration of  the  doctrine  de  peceato  actuali  in  hit 
Dogmatiky  and  assigned  the  discussion  of  it 
wholly  to  the  department  of  Morals.  But  the 
general  theory  of  actual  sins  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Dogmatical  theology,  and  is  commonly 
introduced  by  theologians  into  this  department. 

Actual  sins  are,  moreover,  commonly  denomi- 
nated peecata  sensu  strietiori.  By  actions^  how- 
ever, theologians  do  not  mean,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  those  merely  which  are  external — i.  e., 
which  are  committed  by  means  of  the  body  and 
its  organs ;  but  also  those  which  are  internal-^ 
i.  e.,  those  which  take  place  merely  in  the  soul, 
and  are  performed  in  thoughts,  desires,  &c. 
Hence  it  has  been  common  to  subdivide  actual 
sins  into  fxtemalwnd  internal,  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  AetuaHs  is  a  term  which 
belongs  to  the  later  Latin,  and  was  first  used  by 
Macrobius ;  it  answers  to  the  older  term  oe/ti- 
osusy  active,  consisting  in  action ;  or  to  activus^ 
which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  vita  actuosa,  virtus  actuosOf 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  40 ;  instead  of  which  Macrobiut 
writes,  virtutes  actuates,  Seneca  has,  activa 
philosophia,  Ep.  95,  and  Quinctilian  opposes 
activum  (the  practical)  to  speculativum,  (the  the- 
oretical.) But  sinful  actions  are  denominated 
peecata  actuaUain  opposition  to  native  depravity, 
because  they  involve  an  actus  transitorius,  such 
as  exists  in  all  human  actions ;  they  have  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  But  original  sin  has  in 
this  life  no  end,  but  continues  as  long  as  man 
remains  upon  the  earth.  It  is  not  an  act,  but  a 
state.  The  application  of  the  term  sin  to  this 
state  is  indeed  inconvenient,  because,  according 
to  the  definition  given  of  sin,  native  depravity 
cannot  be  literally  so  called ;  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be,  hereditary  eviL  But  since  the 
former  term  is  now  common  among  theologians, 
and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  accordant  both 
with  reason  and  scripture,  it  must  be  understood, 
and  its  ground  must  be  known. 

In  explanation  of  the  subjective  definition  of 
sin  given  s.  73, 1. — ^viz.,  a  free  action  which  i$ 
not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  or  which  devi* 
ates  from  this  law,  let  the  following  additional 
remarks  be  considered.  When  we  would  judge 
respecting  any  action,  internal  or  external,  whe- 
ther it  is  sinful  or  not,  our  decision  must  depend 
upon  the  three  following  conditions — ^viz., 

(1)  That  the  man  who  commits  the  action 
had  tufficient  knowledge  of  the  law,  {not%Ha 
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kgii.)  And  thU  pretapposet  (a)  that  the  law 
was  actually  given  to  man;  (6)  that  it  was 
known  by  this  individual,  or  at  least,  that  it 
^uld  have  been  known  by  him,  and  that  so  it 
is  his  own  fault  if  he  remained  unacquainted 
with  it ;  and  (e)  that  he  understood  the  sense  of 
the  law,  or  might  have  understood  it.  Is  any  one 
of  these  conditions  wanting,  the  act  contravening 
the  law  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  (foolish,  hurtful  in 
its  tendency,  &c.,)  but  not  nn.  Vide  s.  73, 1. 
Cf.  Uom.  iv.  15;  v.  13,  ofAo^tCa  wx  iXKoytlrai 

(ji)  That  the  action  does  not,  in  fact,  agree 
with  the  law.  The  determination  of  this  matter 
has  often  in  particular  cases  more  difficulty  than 
one  would  think.  The  over-anxious  and  scru- 
pulous man  often  regards  certain  actions,  both 
internal  and  external,  as  sinful,  while  they  are 
not  forbidden  in  the  divine  law ;  and  in  this  way 
he  needlessly  disquiets  himself.  •  Another  man 
mistakes  on  this  subject  through  indiflferenoe 
and  car<^lessness.  But  a  far  more  common  fault 
is,  to  allow  self-love  to  pronounce  too  light  and 
partial  -a  sentence  upon  our  own  actions,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  judge  the  actions  of  others 
too  severely.  Vide  Malt.  vii.  3 — 5.  Nor  is  the 
obligHtion  of  the  law  the  same  for  all.  Some 
laws  iirn  not  universally  obligatory,  but  binding 
only  on  certain  individuals,  and  in  particular 
casoH.  Tim  same  action  may  be  sin  in  one  man, 
and  not  in  another.  One  does  it  with  a  convic- 
tion tlr.it  it  iri  not  wrong,  and  so  sins  not;  the 
otlipf  in  floiibtfdl,  or  convinced  in  his  heart 
tliiit  it  iH  wrunjf,  and  yet  does  it,  and  sins. 
This  may  be  appliiul  to  the  so-called  adia(}>o()a, 
tntlijf'tmit  M/'/iifw,  fastinrrs,  amusements,  card- 
plavini^,  danein^r,  &c.  Vide  1  Cor.  viii.  and  ix., 
nnd  Uoiii.  xiv.  'J3.  The  further  discussion  of  the 
Mul)jtM'.t  of  Hin  ex  eonsetentta  errante  sive  crronea 
bnlongM  to  the  department  of  theological  Morals, 

(3)  That  in  the  commission  of  the  action, 
man  had  the  use  of  h\9  free-will,  {to  avt(%o\>fiibv, 
or  iuv^is-ia  7tpo(upc5($.)  An  action  which  we 
have  boon  compelled  to  do  against  our  will,  or 
which  wo  have  done  without  consciousness, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  our  own  action.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  evil,  but  of  good  actions.  In 
order,  now,  that  the  action  of  a  man  may  be  free 
and  so  imputable,  he  must  in  doing  it  (a)  be  in 
a  state  in  which  he  can  exercise  his  understand- 
ing, and  determine  his  will  according  to  that 
which  his  understanding  approves ;  for  this  is 
essential  to  freedom.  Therefore  no  infant,  no 
idiot,  no  insane  person,  no  sleeper  or  dreamer, 
can  commit  sin,  because  he  has  not  the  use  of 
his  understanding.  The  shameful  words  and 
deudH,  the  blasphemy,  &c.,  which  we  often  see 
and  hear  in  delirious  persons,  are  not  sins,  be- 
cniiHe  they  are  not  free  actions ;  and  if  they  are 
ttfUirwards  disposed  to  trouble  themselves  on  ac- 
oouni  of  what  they  may  have  said  or  done  in 


each  a  state,  they  ought  to  be  set  at  rest,  h 
order  that  a  man^s  action  may  be  free,  (6)  Ui 
power  to  act  must  not  be  hindered  by  exteml 
circumstances.  If,  therefore,  in  any  case  a 
man  is  compelled  by  some  external  necewitj 
to  act  wholly  against  his  will,  or  if  he  is  baiely 
restrained  in  acting,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed 
wholly  according  to  his  own  will  and  intesti 
then  his  action  is  not  free,  or  at  least  not  per 
fectly  free,  and  so  is  not  imputable,  or  is  not 
wholly  so.  Everything  depends  here  upon  the 
intention,  A  man  designs  to  do  an  evil  deed, 
but  is  prevented  from  accomplishing  hie  pu- 
pose  by  external  circumstances,  and  so  don 
not  sin  indeed  externally,  but  he  does  io  bii 
heart,  and  in  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  bii 
own  conscience  is  deserving  of  punishment 
The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  imputation  of  i 
good  act,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  pie* 
vented  by  external  circumstances.  Vide  Matt. 
V.  28,  coll.  8.  82. 

II.  The  different  degrees  of  S-n, 

In  common  life  sins  are  distinguished  into 
gross  and  great  sins,  and  light  and  triflins:  einSi 
and  the  latter  are  judged  deserving  of  less  pu- 
nishment than  the  former.  This  difference  ia 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  For 
whoever  sins,  acts  against  the  obligation  which 
rests  upon  him  to  fulfil  certain  duties;  butthia 
obligation  has  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  powers  of  the  acting  sub- 
ject, and  of  his  motives  to  action.  Hence  it 
follows  that  one  commits  greater  sins  who  has 
more  power  and  stronger  motives  for  doing 
right  than  one  with  whom  these  powers  and 
motives  were  weaker.  Again :  the  less  the 
motives  and  inducements  to  sin,  and  the  more 
the  reasons  which  were  calculated  to  deter  from 
the  commission  of  it,  so  much  the  worse  is  the 
sin,  and  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  motives  tending  to  withhold  from 
sin  are  to  be  judged  of  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion, the  circumstances,  the  mode  of  thinking, 
and  the  knowledge  of  each  individual;  also, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or  thing 
with  respect  to  which  the  sin  is  committed,  (e. 
g.,  sins  against  parents,  to  whom  we  are  under 
greater  obligations  than  to  others;)  and  also 
according  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
the  sin.  The  consideration  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, properly  falls  into  the  department  of  theo- 
logical morals. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  principles 
does  the  holy  scripture  decide  respecting  the 
different  degrees  of  sin,  and  their  desert  of  pu- 
nishment. Vide  Matt.  v.  23;  John,  xix.  II, 
/iufwr  a^opr/a;  Luke,  xii.  47,  48;  Matthew, 
xi.  22—24;  1  Tim.  i.  15;  2  Peter,  ii.  20,21. 
But  since  this  difference  of  degree  in  sin  de* 
pends  upon   so  many  things,  which  are  not 
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liwtys  obTums,  and  cannot  be  daly  estimated 
by  others ;  upon  the  dispositions  and  intentions 
omcealed  in  the  heart  of  him  who  acts ;  upon 
kit  knowledge,  his  temptations,  his  powers  and 
opseities ;  it  is  often  impossible  for  us  in  par- 
tiealar  cases  to  form  a  correct  judgment.    God 
only,  who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  cir- 
eamstances  in  which  he  acts,  can  judge  truly  and 
deeisiTely  respecting  his  actions.  To  him,  there- 
Ibie,  should  this  decision  be  left.    Vide  Rom. 
xir.  4, 9if  ti^  ft  t  xpCv(av  aXkotpiov  olxirrfV ;  James, 
ir.  12 ;  Matt.  vii.  1,  seq.    On  this  account,  it  is 
oiT  wisdom,  as  well  as  our  duty,  although  con- 
tary  to  the  common  disposition  of  men,  to  judge 
ourselyes  with  all  possible  strictness,  but  the 
&nlts  of  others  with  forbearance  and  toleration. 
This,  too,  is  according  to  the  direction  of  Christ, 
Matt.  Tii.  1 — 5,  coll.  Luke,  xiii.  2 — 5.    Baum- 
|arten  has  discussed  this  subject  minutely  in  his 
**Di88.  de  gradibus  peccatorum  f  *  Hals,  1744. 
Note  1. — The  philosophers  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  been  almost  entirely 
agreed  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  in 
nns;  with  the  exception  only  of  the  stoics,  who 
maintained  the  paradoxical  opinion,  that  ail  sins 
are  dike.    Vide  Cicero,  Parad.  iii. ;  Seneca, 
Ep.  66 ;  Cicero,  De  finibus  honor,  et  malor.  iv. 
97,  seq.    They  assumed  that  all  virtues  were 
sqoal ;  and  hence  it  followed,  by  way  of  contrast, 
lint  all  vices  were  equal ;  and  hence,  that  all  the 
TirtDoas  and  all  the  vicious  were,  in  their  view, 
€B  the  same  level^-e.  g.,  one  who  killed  a  slave 
vithout  a  cause  committed,  in  their  view,  an 
eqnal  sin  with  one  who  abused  his  father.    In 
tkis  doctrine  they  were  opposed  chiefly  by  the 
peripatetics.    But   although    they  maintained 
this  equality  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  they  yet 
ascribed  to  them  a  different  extent  and  limita- 
tion, so  that  some  were  capable  of  palliation, 
others  unpardonable;  because  some  deviated 
more  than  others  from  the  law ;  and  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  virtues,  which  were  judged  of  by 
them  according  to  their  different  utility.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  substance  they  agreed  with  others, 
sod  only  differed  from  them  by  this  striking 
proposition,  which  they  selected  on  account  of 
its  strangeness.    All  which  they  mean  to  aflirm 
is,  that  one  transgression  is  as  much  a  trans- 
giestion  as  another;  and  all,  in  respect  to  their 
internal  nature,  are  alike,  because  they  are  all 
liolations  of  the  rule,  and  so  are  opposite  to  the 
Tirtues.     And  the  same  is  taught  by  the  text, 
James,  ii.  10,  11.     But  this  internal  nature  of 
Tirtues  and  vices  cannot  be  made  the  standard 
ky  which  their  greatness  is  determined,  but  the 
consequences  which  result  from  them,  the  pur- 
pose and  intention  of  the  soul  from  which  they 
flow,  and  sometimes   even  the  mere  **8o  it 
isems  good**  of  the  lawgiver.  Vide  Tiedemann, 
System  der  Stoischen  Philosophic,  th.  iii.  s. 
151—156. 


iVofeS. — Some  theologians  have  maintained 
that  sin,  or  rather  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  infinite  in 
the  philosophical  sense,  (culpam  sive  reatum 
peceaiorum  esse  infinitum.)  They  resort  to  this 
statement  in  order  to  explain  more  easily  the 
infiniteness  of  the  satisfaction  made. by  Christ, 
and  also  the  eternity  of  the  panishments  of  hell. 
Whoever,  they  say,  breaks  the  laws  of  the 
Infinite  Being,  brings  upon  himself  infinite 
guilt.  But  this  statement,  taken  in  the  strict 
philosophic  sense,  is  incorrect.  For  (a)  it 
would  follow  from  this  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  objects ;  for  the  infinite  is  always  like  to 
itself,  and  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished. 
(b)  An  action  which  is  directed  against  a  parti- 
cular object,  does  not,  of  necessity,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  this  object.  Whether  the  object 
is  finite  or  infinite  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  and 
makes  no  alteration  in  its  character.  A*  finite 
action  cannot  become  infinite,  or  involve  infinite 
guilt,  merely  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  ob- 
ject. If  it  could,  then  every  good  action  agrree- 
ing  with  the  divine  law  must  be  infinite,  and 
have  an  infinite  worthiness;  and  so  the  know- 
ledge which  man  has  of  God  must  he  infinite 
because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  being,  (e)  This 
whole  opinion  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  divine 
and  human  things  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  give 
rise,  as  in  innumerable  Other  cases,  to  mistake. 
We  look  upon  the  crimes  committed  against 
rulers  and  magistrates  as  greater  Uian  those 
committed  against  others,  and  we  punish  them 
more  severely;  and  this  with  justice.  But  the 
reason  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  personal 
character,  or  worth  of  the  injured  object,  as  in 
care  for  the  public  welfare  or  security,  which  is 
more  endangered  by  any  indignity  done  to  the 
magistracy  than  to  a  private  person.  Hence 
this  crime,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting it,  must  be  punished  more  severely 
than  others.  But  this  principle  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  its  whole  extent  to  God ;  although  such 
human  representations  are  often  applied  to  him. 
For,  properly  speaking,  God  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  men ;  they  cannot  frustrate  any  of  his 
plans,  nor  set  aside,  disturb,  or  throw  effectual 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  counsels. 
Vide  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  th.  i.  s. 
374,  f. 

SECTION  LXXXn. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SIN  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  LAW,  TO 
THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  UIM  WHO 
COMMITS  IT,  AND  TO  THE  ACTION  ITSELF. 

I.  In  respect  to  the  Law, 

As  the  law  contains  both  precepts  and  prohihi" 
tions,  it  follows  that  actions  deviating  from  it 
may  be  of  two  kinds — viz.,  (a)  actions  forbid- 
den by  the  law^  uu«  o^  owBisMHtfn^  V«2pwute 
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mmmnitmUf)  (&)  deoUning  or  mfoting  lo  fier- 
limn  aetioM  raqohed  by  the  law,  ttnt  of  onio- 
rion,  (jpeeeaia  omtmimtuJ)  The  Utt«  kind,  te 
well  M  the  former,  ere  meBtioiied  in  the  Bible, 
and  declared  to  be  equally  sine,  Jamee,  It.  17, 
mTo  him  thai  knoweth  to  do  good,  (L  e»,  who 
haa  power  and  opportonity  to  perform  it,)  and 
doeth  it  not,  it  ia  ein  ;**  or,  erery  omiarion  of 
good,  to  perform  which  we  are  obliged  by  the 
divine  law,  ia  Bin.  Cf:  Lake,  xiL  47;  Matt  tIL 
19.  A  man,  therefoie,  who  gaaida  merely 
•gainst  sine  of  eommiaaion,  ao  that  he  eannot  be 
eharged  with  any  open  violation  of  the  divine 
will,.doe8  not  deeerre  the  name  of  an  obaerver 
of  the  divine  law.  To  this  eharaeter  he  can  lay 
elaim  only  when  he  haa  not  to  condemn  himaelf 
lor  omitting  the  good  which  the  law  required 
him  to  perform.  Thua,  not  only  does  he  ain 
who  doea  what  is  forbidden  by  God,  bat  he  too 
who  emits  to  do  what  God  reqaires.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  common  error  of  men  to  regard  aina  of 
omiaaion  less  than  those  of  commission,  becaaae 
they  are  leas  externally  viaible.  Some  theolo* 
gians,  too,  have  maintained  that  sine  of  omission 
were  less  heinoas  and  panisbable  than  those  of 
commission.  Bat  this,  as  a  general  proposition, 
and  applied  to  all  cases,  is  fidse.  To  neglect  to 
nse  the  powers  and  fooaltiee  given  as  is  oflen  as 
injarioos,  sometimee  more  so,  than  the  abase  of 
them  in  sins  of  commission.  But  becaaae  the 
evil  done  in  sins  of  commission  is  often  more 
immediate  and  obvioas  than  in  sins  of  omission, 
where  the  effect  is  more  slow  and  is  often  lost 
in  obscurity,  we  are  easily  led  to  regard  the  lat- 
ter as  less  than  the  former.  In  the  eyes  of  God, 
the  thief  and  the  murderer  may  be  less  vile  than 
the  hardhearted  rich  man,  who  refuses  to  relieve 
his  dying  neighbour,  and  suffers  him  to  perish 
of  hunger;  although  the  former  is  severely  pu- 
nished by  men,  while  the  latter  remains  unpu- 
nished, and  even  may  enjoy  the  highest  repute 
and  honour  in  the  view  of  men.  Christ  teaches 
this.  Matt.  XXV.  41—46,  where  those  who  have 
not  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  are 
consigned  by  the  Judge  of  the  world  to  the 
place  of  torment,  as  well  as  other  offenders. 
He  applies  the  term  xaacoftoutv  to  the  omission 
of  a  good  action,  Mark,  iii.  4 ;  Luke,  vi.  9. 

n.  In  reaped  to  the  Knowledge  and  the  Will  of  him 

whonru. 

(1)  /n  respect  to  knowledge.  In  case  of  an 
illegal  action,  one  either  knows  the  law  or  he 
does  not;  hence  arises  the  division  of  sins  into 
those  of  ignorance  and  those  of  knowledge, 
(peeeaia  ignorantioB,  and  peeeata  cum  teientia 
recti  eommisaa,)  Sin,  or  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  always  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
this  law ;  for  without  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
ibere  enn  be  no  sin.  Vide  s.  81, 1.  The  sin 
ofigaoraace  is  not  found,  therefore,  in  the  cms 


of  one  who  is  wholly  ignoital  of  ttedMitl 
Of  who  haa  had  noopportanily  .oC  bee 
qaainled  with  it;  m  aboft,  wba»liia 
is  withonl  any  fanll  on  bin  pttL  Hetee< 
•ays,  John,  xv.  S9, 94, «« Had  I  aat  toli 
yon,  (thai  I  waa  a  divine  laachar,)  j% 
not  have  ainned,  (in  mjeetinf  na;)  and 
not  dona  aneh  great  miiadaa,  (bf  wbieh 
are  famished  wit&  the  OMana  nf  Jadgiag] 
rectly  respecting  nie,X  they  had  aol 
An  ignoranee  of  this  kind,  wbleb  ia  .1 
withont  criminality,  ia  called  by  the 
igmarmntia  iimikiilisf  and,  howwar 
the  explanations  which  th^  five  of  it, 
agreed  in  aaying,  thai  it  moal  ba 
cannot  be  impated.  In  partiaalar 
ever,  it  is  very  diffienlt  to  Jodga 
others,  whether  the  ignoranee  of  any 
is  not,  without  any  (halt  on  hia  part; 
eeems  to  one  eaay  to  be  known*  ao  thi 
hardly  concdve  how  it  ahonld  appear 
difficult,  is  attended  in  the  view  of  anot 
insuperable  difficnlties  and  hindraacea. 
we  ought  to  be  very  <»atioas  in  Judging. 
only  can  determine  infallibly  whether,  aadl 
far,  ignorance  is  attended  with  iniminali^t 
aoon,  however,  as  any  one  naglaeta  the 
within  his  reach  of  acquiring  knowledge  ^\ 
law,  his  ignorance  ie  no  longer  iai 
commits  actual  ain,  and  is  liable  to  pui 
In  order  to  a  itn  of  ignorance^  it  may 
be  considered  as  essential  that  the  person  sh< 
have  been  able  to  know  the  law,  and  that  kk 
own  negligence  and  forbearing  to  inquire  ia  thi 
only  cause  of  his  ignorance. 

Nearly  related  to  these  are  sins  committM 
through  error  J  (per  errorem  commissa;)  heae 
they  are  often  classed  with  sins  of  ignorsnoi 
Sins  of  error  are  those  which  are  committa 
(a)  when  one  erroneously  supposes  that  a  lai 
exists,  when  in  fact  there  is  none— e.  g.,  whe 
one  supposes  it  is  his  duty  to  persecute  heretic 
and  errorists ;  (6)  when  one  misunderstands  th 
law,  or  (c)  when,  through  error,  he  fails  in  th 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases;  c 
(<f)  when  he  judges  erroneously  respecting  th 
obligation  under  which  he  is  laid  by  the  las 
The  only  question  now  is,  whether  such  an  em 
is  without  fault,  or  not;  whether  it  was  in  oi 
power  to  avoid  it.  These  different  kinds  of  n 
are  distinguished  in  the  scriptures,  and  ars  a 
ways  there  Judged  of,  according  to  the  prineipU 
here  laid  down— e.  g.,  Luke,  xxiii.  34,  jFh/Afi 
forgive  them,  (there  was,  therefore,  sin  in  thi 
case ;  for  they  had  had  opportonity  to  beeom 
better  instructed;  and  yet  there  were  man 
things  whic'i  diminished  their  guilt;  and  8 
Christ  adds,) /or  they  know  not  what  they  A 
Acts,  iii.  17,  xara  oyvfKav  iytpd^ftf  and  Pad 
says,  respecting  himself,  1  Tim.  i.  13,  Grod  ha 
yCotf^ven  him  for  persecuting  Christians,  ot 
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Htsa  iv  itttoT^-    Sim  in  ganenl  an 

-'  ■  w  culled  o/fm^fiatoi  Heb.  ix,  7.  Heb. 
'  '  'wi^T.  2, 13,  whera  tlDi  of  igDorance  of 
Q  y  '■-L  in  epoken  of  >t  leogth.  The  fai- 
U^j  ■ion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  theo- 
■{,  lals. 
^  Mpccf  fo  thi  win.  Here,  again,  it  mast 
U/  K»ed,  that  wiihdut  tiie  free  deurmina- 
.^  J  will  QO  Bin  (ran  esiat.  Such  an  act 
'  lepf  lid  upon  me,  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
':,  mina.  Vide  a.  81, 1,  ad  finem.  In 
'^.  tinijie  conpctly  the  sinfoloeia  of  hu- 
U,  and  their  lisbilitj  of  punishrocnt, 
It  be  had  to  th«  moIiTe*  and  induce- 
«h  act  on  the  haman  wil!,  and  the  re- 
^^  men  with  regird  to  them,  and  the 
ffpf^l  which  the  offonder  is  placed.  Ac- 
^V^these  circuicatiiDces  mast  the  degree 
'  alnesa  of  actloas  be  judged  and  eMi- 

In*  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
rilh  which  they  are  commilled,  into 

LUntarv  sl.'<s,  ffhen  one  transgresa^H 
God,  without  having  foimed  a  proper 
K  purpose  of  10  doing,  (n'  abtit  am- 
mJi.)  Amon;  these  aie: — 
of  pTtcipilantg,  "qum,"  aa  Ciceio 
I  I.  8,)  "rgfen/ino  aiiguo  molu 
i"  in  opposition  to  deliberate  sins, 
^^orctiougkt.  Sins  of  this  liind  arc 
rsona  act  so  precipitately  that 
mce  think  ofthelaw  forbidding  the 
b  they  perform,  or  do  not  doly  con- 
rasona  which  lie  against  it.  They 
e  carefully  diitinguished  from  sins 
ahich  are  committed  ihriugh  Iteilg.  In  order 
kit  m  tcetpaas  commilted  bj  me  abould  be 
■bough  mere  preeipilamt/,  I  moat  not  have 
nn^t  tbe  opportunity  to  sin;  ^e  time  between 
Ibe  nsolulion  and  the  action  must  have  been 
TCiy  abort,  and  the  feeling  which  has  carried 
■•  mwaj  mnat  have  been  very  strong.  The 
nn,  too,  muflt  be  followed  bj  deep  repentance, 
ud  a  firm  resolTe  to  avoid  the  same  in  future. 
Such  aias  of  precipitancy  ought  not,  howerer, 
ta  be  lightly  regarded,  because  they  oRen  plunge 
n  into  great  calamity,  and,  if  often  repeated, 
CMse  to  b«  sins  of  precipitancy.  Sine  of  this 
■ttore  are  mentioned  in  Gal.  vi.  1,  where  Chris- 
tima  are  exhorted  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
Aem,  and  to  endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
Ut  rcatoie  those  who  have  committed  them. 
Tide  also  Psalm  lixiii.  S,  coll.  ver.  23,  seq. 

(fi)  SiiiM  of  weakneu,  (^peetala  infirmilalit.) 
Hiese,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can 
tike  place  only  when  one  knows  that  what  he 
4oes  is  against  the  law,  but  yet  is  not  phytieally 
Al«  to  farb«ar  doing  it.  They  are  seen  in  per- 
Knw  wbo  an  not  sufficiently  conflnned  in  gaud' 
Mas,  who  have  not  a  aeltled  habil  of  doing 
■ffhi,  and  whose  passions  are  very  violent. 


Sins,  howevar,  cannot  ba  aaid  to  be  committed 
from  mere  weakness,  unless  he  who  commits 
them  has  nsed  on  his  part  a  proper  watchful* 

I,  and  baa  resisted  his  evil  desires,  and 
found,  after  all,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
'holly  to  exclude  them  from  his  mind,  or  to 
fulfil  his  duties  and  bis  good  intentions.  This 
the  esse  of  which  Christ  speaks.  Malt.  xxvi. 
41,  "The  spirit  is  willing  (Kpo^pn)  ;  but  the 
fitA  (i,  e.,  tlie  body,  by  which  the  soul  is  so 

ih  influenced)  is  weak  (os^f  n-i) ;"  i.  e.,  as 
weak  men,  whose  spirit  dwelt  in  a  disordered 
body,  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  good 
purposes  for  which  they  had  a  willirgness. 
The  general  maiim  contained  in  this  passage  is 
tho  following:  men  are  often  hiedered  by  sense 
and  passion  from  the  execution  of  their  best 
purposes,  and  yield  to  the  inducemeots  to  sin. 
The  scriptures,  IherefoTe,  always  presuppose 
these  sius  a  certain  goodness  of  heart,  and 
the  serious  purpose  of  avoiding  sin,  and  deep 
repentance  on  account  of  it  when  it  has  been 
:ommitted.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  totally 
lOrrupt,  and  in  whom  all  moral  sense  la  sup* 
pressed,  cannot  commit  tins  of  weakness; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  entirely 
true,  according  to  the  common  affirmation  of 
some  Iheologians,  that  the  pious  only  and  the 
truly  r^eneiate  can  commit  sins  of  weakness 
and  precipitaney,  and  that,  as  some  will  say, 
all  the  sins  of  the  unrenewed  are  to  be  rpgarded 
as  sins  of  design,  (Germ.  BoihcilsaunJia.) 
For,  as  even  the  pious  man  is  frequently  home 
away  by  the  violence  of  passion  to  the  inconsi- 
derate commission  of  deeds  which  are  ngainst 
his  olffn  will  and  purpose;  this  must  certainly 
be  much  oftener  the  case  with  unrenewed  men; 
and  unless  they  are  in  a  high  degree  corrupt  and 
vicious,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  re- 
specting them,  that  they  always  ain  from  sheer 
wickedness,  and  that  they  never  light  against 
sin  and  endeavour  to  resist  it.  For  a  man  who 
is  addicted  to  a  particular  vice,  and  who  ofleu 
commits  one  sin,  may  yet  have  in  him  much 
which  is  good,  and  strive  wiih  earnestness  and 
zeal  against  other  sins  to  which  he  is  templed. 
Now,  little  aa  sin  can  in  any  case  be  approved 
or  exculpated,  it  is  yet  true  that  many  very 
gross  outbreakings  of  sin  in  particular  cases 
and  persons  are  to  be  considered  as  sins  of 
weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  thnt  the  Om- 
nutiait  Being  often  passes  a  different  judg- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  ac- 
tions, from  that  which  men  commonly  form,  or 
are  able  to  form.  This  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, with  tbel\,  Buicide,  homicide,  infanticide, 
and  other  similar  crimes,  which,  on  account  of 
their  consequences,  need  to  be  severely  punish- 
ed by  human  courts. 

B.  VoLUlrTABT  BINS,  jKccota  vohtntaria,  or 
pratertliea,   (froia   n^ooLfiai^,  fvopunlum.,  cow 
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tiUum.)  These  are  eomaiitted  with  m  deteimi- 
Mtion  of  breaking  the  law  of  God. 

(a)  When  any  one  knowa  the  law,  and,  be- 
fore he  sins,  distinctly  raeollects  it,  or  might 
easily  recollect  it,  and  yet  proceeds  to  sin,  then 
his  sin  is  wduntary  f  so  alao,  when  he  delights 
himself  in  the  sin  which  he  has  committed,  ap- 
proTss  of  it,  and  wiahes  for  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  it,  notwithstanding  he  ia  connnbed,  or 
might  be,  that  the  act  is  opposed  to  the  diTine 
law. 

(6)  A  sin  does  not  cease  to  be  pohtniarjf  and 
deliberate^  because  he  who  commits  it  may  haTe 
been  urged  on  by  the  command,  the  threat,  the 
solicitation,  or  the  contempt,  of  men.  For  in 
thb  case  it  is  in  my  power  to  lesTc  the  ain  un- 
done ;  and  if  I  commit  it,  I  form  the  resolution 
of  breaking  the  law  of  God  in  order  to  escape 
an  evil  threatened  me  by  man.  Vide  Matt.  x. 
S8.  An  exception  is  of  course  made  with  re- 
gard to  proper  pAyweoi  compulsion— e.  g.,  if  one 
strikes  another  with  my  hand,  against  my  own 
will,  the  action  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  mine. 

(e)  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  voluntary 
tin  should  be  a  gross  one;  CTon  the  smallest 
Tiolation  of  the  law  which  takes  place  with  de- 
liberation is  a  Toluntary  sin ;  and  it  may  sTcn 
be  that  an  action  which  is  not  in  itself  sinful, 
and  which  is  only  regarded  as  such  from  an 
unenlightened  conscience  may  become  a  vo/un- 
tary  sin  by  being  deliberately  performed;  for 
the  person  in  such  a  case  forms  a  resolution  to 
break  the  law  of  God— ^.  g.,  when  one  regards 
card-playing  as  forbidden,  and  yet  plays.  Vide 
s.  81, 1.  8. 

(d)  The  highest  degree  of  voluntary  sin  is 
that  in  which  one  sins  with  willingnestyfrom 
mere  wickedneu^  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sin  it- 
self, (peccatum  frivol um,  or  cxovatov.)  Every 
such  sin  is  indeed  voluntary ;  but  every  volun- 
tary sin  does  not  spring  from  pure  malice  or 
evil.  Such  a  sin  exists  only  when  one  violates 
the  law  without  being  tempted  to  it  by  external 
solicitations  or  opportunities.  There  are,  there- 
fore, many  voluntary  sins  which  do  not  result 
from  this  pure  evil,  and  which  are  not  commit- 
ted with  this  perfect  cordiality;  but  which  may 
be  even  reluctantly  performed,  through  fear  of 
persecution,  contempt,  or  some  other  cause.  In 
such  a  case,  we  have  the  sin  of  purpose,  not  of 
mere  evil.  Should  one  in  opposition  to  his  own 
convictions  renounce  religion  at  a  time  of  per- 
secution, or  when  irreligious  opinions  were  pre- 
valent, he  would  sin  voluntarily ;  but  for  him  to 
do  this  without  the  influence  of  persecution,  of 
danger,  or  of  any  solicitation  from  without, 
would  be  to  sin  cordially  and  from  entire  wick- 
edness. Paul  names  this  sinning  ixovcrt^,  Heb. 
X.  2G,  where  he  speaks  of  just  such  a  denial  of 
the  faith,  and  justly  declares  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  belaoaa  and  unpardonable  of  ciimea. 


(e)  When  from  the  flreqnciit  wpttitiwi.rft:^ 
sin,  a  habit  is  formed,  this  sin  thu  onde  IhUp; 
tnal  is  denominated  a  meef  «•  g«,  tiM  vies  rf- 
diunkeonesa,  &c  The  term  Tioeli  wad  ialvf 
senses  via.,  sometimes  to  donoli  tfat  habit  hi. 
self  of  acting  againat  the  divine  law ;  aonslisisi 
to  denote  the  particular  actions  wliieh  original 
in  such  a  habit.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  a  aa 
ia  guilty  of  a  great  viee,  the  meaidBg  is,  thaths^ 
baa  committed  a  ainful  action  whlek  with  Mm 
is  habitual.  Henoe  every  viciona  man  is  a  ii» 
ner— i.  e.,  a  tranagreasor  of  the  divine  law;  bsl 
every  ainner  is  not  of  neeeasity  vIdUws.  CC 
Michaelis,  Von  der  SQnde,  a.  337,  asq.  wti 
Toellner,  Thedogische  UntenoehaiigeB,  A.  L 
b.  S,  Num.  7. 

iVotf.— As  the  saersd  writers  always  pneerf.! 
on  the  principle  that  God,  as  ruler,  has  a  righl 
to  preacribe  lawa  to  men,  and  that  men,  ss  hb 
subjects,  are  alwaya  bound  to  obej ;  they  ^ 
acribe  those  who  knowin^y  and  wUfiilly  trm* 
greaa  hia  authority,  as  efiesitet,  rAtk^  and  ia^ 
eurgente^  and  their  Crimea,  aa  rcAett'en,  easn^ 
&c. ;  ao  Paalm  viii.  3;  Rom.  viiu  7 ;  Jamoa,  iv; 
4.  On  the  contrary,  the  virtnooa  man  is  4s« 
scribed  in  the  Bible  aa  obe^ent  and  sufaitMiM 
(o^up),  who  willingly  and  cheerfully  bowa  ts 
the  authority  of  God.  HumHty  oAen  stsods 
for  jriety^  and  pride  for  totdbettneM,— intentioBBl 
and  deliberate  ains ;  and  the  proud  are  thosa 
who  commit  them.  Vide  Ps.  eidx.  SI,  51; 
XXV.  9.  Why  are  the  virtuous  called  AiimMr 
and  obedient  ?  All  virtue  should  proceed  froia 
religious  motives,  from  thankful  love,  and  a 
spirit  of  obedience  towards  God. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  aetiont  themselves,  or 
the  acting  sttbject,  sins  are  divided  into  internal 
and  extimaL  We  act  either  with  our  souls 
simply,  or  with  them  in  connexion  with  the 
body,  of  which  the  soul  makes  use  as  its  organ. 
This  division  is  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  ix.  4;  Rom.  iii.  13,  seq. ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1, 
(/tioXv5/io^  (Tof x6{  acat  Ttrcv/iato;.)  Peeeata  aetit 
alia  int'rna^  are  those  which  are  committed 
merely  in  heart,  or  in  thought.  They  are  also 
called  acfioncs  {pravas)  animi,  and  arecompre* 
hended  by  Paul  under  the  term  «pya.  Gal.  v.  19, 
seq.  coll.  Rom.  i.  28—31.  Among  these,  how* 
ever,  we  are  not  to  include  those  evil  desirei 
that  rise  involuntarily  and  without  guilt  in  the 
hearts  of  men;  which  are  rather  the  disease  of 
the  soul  than  its  guilt.  They  are  committed 
only  when  the  desires  after  forbidden  thingi 
rising  in  the  heart  are  cherished,  entertained, 
delighted  in,  and  executed ;  in  short,  when,  ai 
James  says,  (ch.  i.  15,)  sin  is  conceived  in  the 
heart.     Cf.  s.  78,  IV. 

Pcccata  aetuaita  externa,  are  those  unlawfo^ 

actions  which  one  commits  with  the  body  anc 

its  members.    They  are  divided,  according  ti 

^  ihe  diflferent  manner  in  which  the  disposition  oi 
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fte  tonl  is  made  known  through  the  body,  into 
fettata  orU  or  Ungwe^  (Matt.  v.  22 ;  Rom.  iii. 
14;  James,  iii.  2,)  gesiuum  and  optrit.    The 
atemal  or  bodily  actions  of  men  are,  however, 
coly  so  far  sinful  and  liable  to  punishment,  as 
Ibey  depend  on  the  soul  or  the  will.  Matt.  xv. 
1S--20 ;  otherwise,  they  cannot  be  denominated 
Hio.     Vide  No.  II.  2,  of  this  section.    Hence 
Christ  calls  the  heart   of  man  the  treasury 
ijaipsav^oi)  of  good  and  evil,  where  good  and 
tril  actions  lie  concealed,  and  are  prepared,  be- 
fore they  are  externally  exhibited;  Matthew, 
ziL  34,  35,  coll.  Mark,  yii.  21.    The  body  is 
Bwrely  the  instrument  or  subject,  which  obeys 
ihe  eomroands  of  the  soul.    Hence  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  false  to  consider  internal  sins  as  less 
llODOus  and  deserving  of  punishment  than  ex- 
tamal  sins,  as  is  commonly  done.  This  mistake 
iBtalts  from  the  fact  that  internal  sins  are  con- 
cnled  from  the  view  of  men,  and  cannot  there- 
fare  be  punished  by  them.    We  deceive  our- 
•ilves  here  also,  by  conceiving  of  the  relation 
between  men  and  God  as  about  the  same  as  that 
Hrhich  subsists  between  man  and  his  fellow 
Bun,  especially  like  that  between  subjects  and 
%  human  ruler,  where  thoughts  are  not  liable  to 
paoishment,  so   long   as    they  remain   mere 
tiiooghts,  and  are  unknown  to  other  men.    But 
to  God  the  mere  thoughts  of  men  are  as  much 
kown  as  their  outward  actions.     Vide  1  Cor. 
Ir.  5,  and  s.  22;  and  he  can  therefore  bring 
Ibem  into  judgment  for  the  one  as  well  as  for 
the  other.    Hence,  in  the  Bible,  the  very  signi- 
fcant  epithet,  xap^coyi'iioffjjj  (aS  -v^n)  is  applied 
to  God.    It  is  also  obvious  that  in  very  many 
cues  internal  sins  are,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
isore  heinous  and  ill-deserving  than  external. 
For  example :  one  man  occupies  his  fancy  with 
•hameless  and  unchaste  images.    He  commits 
iotemal  sin,  although  no  other  man  can  reproach 
him  for  it,  or  punish  him,  because  it  is  done 
merely    in    heart.     Another   man,  ordinarily 
efaaste,  is  borne  away  by  passion  at  one  time 
aetoally  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery,  and 
thai  brings  upon  himself  shame  or  punishment 
Iram  man,  while  the  other  goes  free.     Both 
hivB  sinned.    But  which  of  the  two  sins  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  of  the  darkest  character  and 
the  most  deserving  of  punishment,  the  internal 
or  the  externall    The  decision  in  this  case  is 
not  difficult;  and  if  we,  like  the  omniscient  God, 
bew  the  heart,  we  should  all  decide  in  the 
lune  manner  with  regard  to  offences  of  this  na- 
ture.   Hence  Christ  says.  Matt.  v.  28,  whoever 
looks  upon  a  woman  to  lust  aflcr  her  hath  com- 
iBitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 
Cato  pronounced  justly  a  similar  judgment: 
Furtum  $ine  ulla  quoque  attreetatione  fieri  posie^ 
tUa  KENT!  atque  animo,  ut  furtum  fiaXy  adni- 
norra;  Gelliui,  zi.  18,  ad  finem. 


SP:CTI0N  LXXXIIL 

or  SOME  OTHER  DIVISIONS  OP  SIN    AND  SINS  t\f 
PARTICIPATION. 

I.  Some  minor  divuians  of  sun. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  sin  already  mention- 
ed, s.  82,  there  are  also  many  others  which  are 
eitlier  wanting  in  exactness  and  philosophic  cor- 
rectness, or  are  of  less  consequence,  as  they 
cast  but  little  light  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and 
only  furnish  some  contingent  characteristics  of 
particular  kinds  of  sin.  Some  of  them  are  also 
liable  to  great  abuse.  Still,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen 
and  of  modern  theologians,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  them  as  matters  of  history. 

(1)  The  division  of  sins  in  respect  to  tho 
object  of  the  law  against  which  the  sin  is  com- 
mitted into  those  which  are  committed  ajrainst 
God,  against  one's  neighbour,  and  against  onC' 
self,  is  a  very  common  division,  but  far  from  be- 
ing accurate  and  just.  For  the  object  of  every 
sin,  if  the  formaie  of  it  is  considered,  is  God. 
The  obligation  to  obey  the  law  issues  from  him 
as  the  supreme  Ruler  and  Lawgiver.  Again; 
every  one  who  commits  a  sin,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  sins  in  each  case  against  himself. 
For  in  the  commission  of  it  he  most  injures 
himself. 

Aute, — We  may  here  notice  the  division  of 
sins  which  is  found  among  the  schoolmen,  into 
pcccata  p/iihfinphiea  (those  committed  asfainst 
the  laws  of  nature),  and  pcccata  theoh^ieaj 
(those  committed  against  the  revealed  v,i\\  of 
God.)  But  no  characteristics  can  be  given  by 
which  those  two  kinds  of  sinning  can  he  distin- 
guished  from  each  other;  and  the  guilt  and  ill 
desert  of  both  must  be  necessarily  equal,  since 
God  is  no  less  the  author  of  the  laws  of  nature 
than  of  those  of  Revelation.  We  may  learn 
something  of  the  gpreat  abuse  of  this  division, 
of  which  some  of  the  Jesuits  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  chargeable, 
from  church  history  and  theological  ethics. 

(•2)  Sins  have  been  divided,  in  respect  to 
their  greater  or  less  guilt  and  desert  of  punish- 
ment, into  mortalia  or  non-venalia ;  (unpardon- 
able), and  venalia  (pardonable)  ; — sins  unto 
death,  and  venial  sins.  The  phrase  sin  unto 
death  is  taken  from  1  John,  v.  IG,  where,  how- 
ever it  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from 
that  which  is  given  to  it  in  this  connexion — viz., 
punishment  with  death  at  a  human  tribunal,  a 
crime  worthy  ff  death,  a  capital  crime.  But  this 
phrase,  as  used  by  theologians,  is  taken  in  the 
Hebrew  sense,  and  denotes  sins  which  draw 
after  them  death — i.  e.,  divine  punisdment— e. 
g.,  John,  viii.  21,  21,  aTtd^avtlts^t  iv  f^  ofiaptuf 
vfiC^v.    The  term  peceatum  veniale  is  found  even 
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inAugaitiiie.  Very  diflbrenl  opinions,  howerer, 
wan  entertained  by  theologians  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  division;  and  there  has  been  moeh 
QontroTorsy  abont  it,  especially  between  the  the- 
ologians of  the  Roman  and  the  protestant  choroh. 
In  order  that  this  term  may  be  understood  in  a 
tense  conformed  to  the  Bible,  4t  mnst  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  way ;  every  sin,  as  snoh, 
desenres  ponishment,  (^ovorov  dwcovvm  James, 
L  15,}  nor  do  the  least  remain  nnponished. 
The  pious  man,  therefore,  either  does  not  sin  at 
til,  or  if  he  sins,  deserres  punishment,  (death.) 
But  if  any  one  has  sinned  through  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  human  weakness,  or  precipitancy, 
he  may  hope  for  the  pardon  {vemam)  of  his  sin, 
since  he  did  not  commit  it  with  deliberate  pu^ 
pose.  Vide  s.  83.  Heinous  sins  remain  al- 
ways deserTing  of  punishment;  but  those  who 
repent  of  their  sins  and  with  all  their  hearts 
torn  from  them,  receire,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scriptures,  pardon  from  God,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Christian  knows, 
that  through  his  faith  his  sins  are  truly  forgiren 
hinu  Vide  Rom.  viii.  1,  oviiv  xaraxptfm^  I 
John,  i.  9,  coll.  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  ciii.  8—18. 

(3)  As  the  phrase  to  cry  to  ffemten  is  used  in 
the  Bible  with  reference  to  particular  sins,  some 
htTe  thence  taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  di- 
vision of  sins  into  elamantia  and  non^iamarUia^ 
The  texts  are,  Gen.  iv.  10;  XTiii.  30 ;  Ex.  iii.  7 ; 
James,  t.  4,  coll.  Is.  xxii.  14.  The  sins  men- 
tioned in  these  passages  haTC  been  comprised  in 
the  following  distich : — 

"  Clamitat  ad  ccelum  vox  sanguinis  et  Sodomorum, 
Vox  oppresMrum,  merces  detents  laboram." 

But  this  crying  to  Heaven  is  not  given  in  the 
Bible  as  the  definite  mark  of  any  particular  sins, 
and  it  may  be  spoken  of  many  others  besides 
those  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  It  depends 
merely  upon  the  circumstances.  It  iBprosopO" 
pcda,  and  is  used  to  denote  great  and  aggrayated 
offences,  which  have  terrible  consequences,  but 
which  are  not  punished  in  this  world,  either  be- 
cause they  remain  undiscoTered,  or  because,  on 
account  of  great  public  corruption,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  sins.  Respecting  such  sins,  the  He- 
brew says,  they  cry  to  God^  or,  they  call  to  God 
for  revenge — i.  e.,  they  are  punished  by  God 
with  peculiar  severity,  although  overlooked  by 
men.  Among  sins  of  this  nature,  e.  g.,  is  per' 
jury^  respecting  which  it  is  expressly  said,  Ex. 
XX.  7,  that  God  will  not  forbear  to  punish  it, 
although  the  phrase  crying  to  Heaven  is  never 
used  with  respect  to  it  in  the  Bible.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said,  respecting  the  blood  of 
Christ,  Heb.  xii.  34,  that  it  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Melt  it  calls  upon  God  for 
favour  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  it  results 
in  this,  that  God  does  pardon;  while  Abel's 
blood  called  on  Qod  to  punish,  or  was  foWowed 
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by  this  oontsqtenoe,  tfatt  God  panithtd  i 
mardeier.  In  oonnexioB  with  thatt  taxtt,  v| 
Sir.  xxzT.  18,  «>The  tatrs  of  the  widow  « 
pver  themselTct  (to  HatTtn)  pgtintt  him  «l 
extent  thenu*^ 

I 

XL  PurtkgfotionmtheamicfMm, 

In  I  Tim.  T.  S3,  Paul  maket  ute  of  the 
gnage  tmviainw  ofta^ian  oMarptocf •  A  mi 
partkipation  is  committed  by  any  one,  when  I 
unlawful  action,  though  not  perfonned  u 
diately  by  him,  is  yet  done  mMcddy  tfai 
him,  or,  which  is  the  tame  things  is 
aided,  and  abetted  by  hinu  Everything, 
fore,  by  which  I  give  to  my  lellow  man 
nity,  inducement,  or  occasion  to  tin,  is  a 
participation,  llie  gnrlt  whio^  leats 
is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  I  could 
foreseen,  or  did  actually  foresee  and  ap| 
the  tins  which  my  fellow  man  has 
in  consequence  of  these  opportunitiee  sad 
ducements  which  I  placed  in  his  waj 
great  variety  of  ways  can  one  give  to 
occasion  to  sin; — by  command,  by  bad  sdni 
and  counsel  (John,  xriii.  14 ;  3  Sam.  xvL  9lj 
by  praising  wicked  deeds,  by  concealment,^ 
omitting  to  place  all  poeaible  resistance  in  di 
way  of  the  sin,  or  by  failing  to  give  needful  adaf 
nition,  warning,  or  correction,  (1  Sam.  iiL  ll 
The  mere  participator,  however,  hat  not  alwM 
equal  guilt  with  the  one  who  himself  direed 
commits  the  sin.  The  guilt  of  the  one  may  \ 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  other,  or  that  c 
both  may  be  equal;  and  this  will  be  accordli 
to  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  cat 
The  more  full  discussion  oT  the  whole  sal 
ject  belongs  properiy  to  the  department  c 
morals. 

There  is  one  class  of  sins  of  participatic 
which  deserves  more  particular  notice  here,  s 
though  the  consideration  of  it  at  large  belonf 
to  theological  morals — viz.,  seandals^  so  calle 
We  subjoin  only  a  few  remarks.  Sxar^oJu 
(c^pfs)  is,  literally,  anything  by  which  one 
made  to  falli  it  then  signifies  anything  I 
which  one  is  injured— e.  g.,  snares,  ploU 
finally,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes  not  on) 
every  deliberate  and  designed  solicitation  of  ai 
other  to  evil,  but  also  everything  by  which  oi 
gives  to  another  occasion  to  sin,  even  in  a  moi 
indirect  way,  and  if  he  had  no  intention  of  i 
doing— -e.  g.,  the  bad  example  which  one  sei 
before  another.  This  term  is  sometimes  use 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to  signify  temptatio 
to  apostasy  from  Christianity— e.  g..  Mat 
xviii.  6 ;  John,  xvi.  1 ;  but  it  is  also  used  b 
Christ  in  a  wider  sense— e.  g..  Matt.  xvii.  9! 
where  it  denotes  the  inducement  to  disobey  nu 
gistrates,  which  one  offers  to  another  by  hi 
conduct;  and  in.  general  axaviaxi^tw  is  witi 
him  to  give  occasion  to  stn,  to  tempt^  Matt,  v 
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Sach  an  offence  or  scandal  may  be 
ed  either  in  word  or  in  external  deed, 
and  words  may  in  themselves  be  right 
)cent ;  but  if  one  can  foresee  that  by  them 
may  be  led  into  sin,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
)m  them.  On  these  principles,  Paul 
-especting  the  eating  of  meats  regarded 
irful,  and  of  flesh  offered  to  idols,  in  pre- 
persons  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
3g  it,  Rom.  xiv.  20 — 25;  1  Cor.  viii. 
The  maxims  which  Paul  lays  down 

places  are  very  important  and  worthy 

laid  to  heart,  because  they  are  applica- 
ill  similar  cases.  The  accountability 
lesert  of  a  person  guilty  of  such  an  of- 
diffcrent,  in  proportion  to  the  deed  it^ 

its  consequences.  The  easier  it  is  to 
e  seductive  action,  the  more  important 
B  and  station  of  the  one  who  does  it ; 
e  unlawful  the  action  is  in  itself,  and 
iter  the  evil  done  by  it,  so  much  the 
and  more  deserving  of  punishment  is 
ice. 

als  or  offences  are  sometimes  divided, 
ct  to  the  subject^  into  those  givtn  and 
zeivtd — a  division,  however,  which  is  in 
spects  inconvenient ;  it  is  further  treated 
eological  morals.  Scandals  given  are 
:tions  of  an  injurious  tendency,  to  the 
1  of  which  one  is  obligated,  either  from 
re  of  the  actions  themselves,  or  from  the 
ir  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  com- 
ction  in  such  a  case  is  axavhaXi^nv  tiva 
,  Matt,  xviii.  6.  Scandals  received  are 
ions  as  may  prove  temptations  to  some 

which  are  either  in  themselves  good 
)rding  to  duty,  or  at  least  indifferent  in 
oral  character.  In  the  first  case,  one 
e  offence  or  occasion  sin  without  being 
y  to  it,  and  so  without  sin  on  his  part, 
econd  case,  it  is  a  duty  to  abstain  from 
)n,  according  to  the  advice  of  Paul,  as 
!  seen  above.  This  acandalum  acceptum 
lUa^vot  iv  rm,  Matt.  xi.  6 ;  xiii.  57  (the 
s) ;  Rom.  xiv.  21,  (the  second  case.) 
dging  of  sins  of  participation  and  of 
(,  moralists  often  mistake  by  carrying 
er  too  far  in  theory,  and  thus  weaken- 
effoct  of  their  rule;  as,  on  the  other 
en  in  common  life  are  apt  to  judge  too 
nd  indulgently  respecting  such  sins.  In 
guard  against  this  latter  fault,  which  is 
iry  injurious,  it  is  well  to  reverse  the 
d  see  how  we  should  judge  respecting 
ition  in  good,  virtuous,  and  noble  ac- 
id how  careful  we  should  be  to  make 
title  to  reward  in  consequence  of  this 
ation.  In  this  way  many  incautious 
ts  respecting  these  sins  would  be  pre- 
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or  TBI   BLASPHBM7  AGAINST  THB   HOLT   GHOaTf 
OR  THE  SIN  AGAINST  THE  BOLT  GHOST. 

The  latter  phrase  (the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost),  which  is  introduced  into  theology,  is 
both  unscriptural  and  very  inconvenient,  on  ao> 
count *of  its  indefiniteness  and  vagueness.  For 
there  are  many  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghott 
which  are  not  yet  blasphemy  agrainst  him.  Vide 
Acts,  vii.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  8.  The  blasphemy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (fixaa^fiCd^  or  xoyo$  tif  nvtv^ 
fia  oytov)  is  the  sin  which  is  intended  in  this 
discussion;  and  this,  too,  is  the  scriptural  mode 
of  expressing  it.  The  proof-texts  properly  re- 
lating to  this  subject  are,  Matt.  xii.  31,  33; 
Mark,  iii.  28 — 30;  Luke,  xii.  10;  with  which 
many  compare  the  texts  Heb.  yL  4 — 6 ;  x.  39 ; 
1  Pet.  It.  14;  John,  xv.  22 — 24,  &c.,  although 
their  reference  to  this  subject  is  disputed  by 
others. 

L  Historical  ObtOBoationa. 

Even  among  the  ancients  the  explanations 
given  of  this  subject  were  Tery  diTerse,  and 
often  very  indefinite  and  unsettled.  Athanasius 
wrote  a  whole  dissertation  on  this  subject;  Ep. 
4,  ad  Serapion.  In  this  he  states,  among  other 
things,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  that  **  all  the  sins 
committed  after  baptism  were  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.*'  But  in  the  writings  of  Origen 
now  extant,  he  places  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  he  performed  mira- 
cles (works  of  the  Holy  Spirit.)  So  Theognoe- 
tus  of  Alexandria,  Hilarius,  and  Ambrosius, 
although  the  latter  in  one  place  explains  him- 
self differently.  In  the  Pastor  of  Hennas  this 
sin  is  explained  to  be  blasphemy  in  general. 

Since  the  fourth  century,  two  explanations 
have,  however,  found  the  most  approbation ;  and 
although  they  are  both  very  differently  modified, 
yet  the  most  diverse  representations  can  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gene- 
ral classes.  (1)  The  explanation  of  Chrysos- 
tom  (Hom.  42,  in  Matt.),  to  which  Hieronymus 
also  assents,  (Comm.  in  Matt.  12.)  According 
to  them,  one  commits  the  sin  agrainst  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  asserts  that  the  miracles  performed 
by  Christ  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  done  by  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit.  (3) 
The  other  is  the  opinion  of  Augustine.  He 
is  not  indeed  always  consistent  with  himself  in 
his  views  respecting  the  kind  of  sin  which 
should  be  regarded  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  he  makes  the  principal  character 
of  this  sin  to  be  the  obstinate  impenitence  of  the 
sinner  till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  explains  it,  that  this  sin  is  not 
forgiven, 
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To  one  or  the  other  of  these  explfemtioiie  most 
of  the  theologiane  of  the  Western  eharch  htTo 
attached  themeelree,  at  least  in  genend.  The 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj  came  out  of 
the  school  of  Anga8tine«  and  generally  adopted 
his  Tiews  on  this  sabjeet.  Hence  the  following 
deseription  of  this  sin  was  the  most  common 
among  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sixteenth, 
serenteenthy  and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  cento- 
lies— Tia^  it  is  committed  when  any  one  recog- 
nises the  Christian  doctrine  as  dirine,  and  in- 
wardly approres  it,  but  yet  denies  it  against 
his  own  conTictions,  opposes  and  blasphemes 
it|  and  persereres  in  this  deliberate  contempt  of 
aU  the  means  of  grace,  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  acta  upon  hia  heart,  erea  till  the  close  of 
life. 

Against  this  Tiew,  howoTer,  many  difficolties 
hsTc  been  urged,  (a)  It  is  said  that  in  the  texts 
of  scripture  aboTc  cited  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  intended,  but  the 
extraordinary.  (6)  That  eyeiy  sin,  perscTered 
in  until  death,  is  followed  by  condemnation ;  and 
that  this  cannot  therefore  be  a  distinguishing 
eharacteristie  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
For  these  reasons  other  theologians  prefer  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom  and  Hieronymus— e.  g., 
moot  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  and,  after 
them,  Stackhouse,  Tillotson,  and  other  English 
diTines.  These  again  were  followed  by  most 
of  the  German  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  after  PfafT,  Schubert,  fiaum- 
garten,  and  others,  had  assented  to  this  yiew. 
For  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  on  this  point,  vide  Mart.  GerSert, 
De  peccato  in  Sp.  S.,  S.  Blasii,  1760 ;  and  Hirt, 
De  logomachiis  circa  Doctrinam  de  Spirita 
Sancto  obviis,  where  the  opinions  of  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  are  carefully  collected.  Vide 
NcB8selt*8  *•  Bdcherkenntniss**  for  an  account 
of  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  other 
works  on  this  subject— e.  g.,  those  of  Feuerborn, 
Museus,  Schubert,  Zellner,  Hauber,  Flatt  (a 
prize  essay,  1770),  Buchwitz,  Semler  (1768), 
dec. 

IL  Scriptural  Rtprtaentation. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  attributed  the 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  to  confirm  and 
establish  his  divine  mission,  to  the  devil,  with 
the  malicious  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  sus- 
pected in  the  view  of  the  people,  upon  whom 
his  miracles  had  produced  a  great  impression, 
as  being  a  magician,  standing  in  alliance  with 
the  devil.  It  was  this  wicked  calumny  which 
led  Jesus  to  make  the  declaration  respecting  the 
unpardonableness  of  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  express  informa- 
tion of  Mark,  c.  iii.  30.  The  following  remarks 
may  serve  to  explain  this  declaration  of  Jesus : — 

(a)  Bxaaff;/ua  Ib  any  slander  or  calumny 


which  aims  to  disgraea  or  disJwgr  aaji 
whether  it  be  God  or  eieatad  bnlnp,  s^gnlsi 
men,9  PeuU.  10,11;  Uark^YiLSa.    la 
passsge  it  is  used  in  the  wideat  aeaas,  aai 
includes  both.    (It  is  inaecaiately  nadefsil 
Luther,  in  Msrk,  iii.  98,  blnpjkemjf 
QoA,)    Therefore  Christ  saya,  ••  All  olfasr  i 
and  even  blasphemies  (against  God  isad 
may  be  forgiven  to  men  (if  thsj  seek 
ness  in  the  appointed  way);  but  ibr  thai 
alone,  which  is  committed  by  blasphemy  agsMl] 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  forgiveness  to  be 
ed.    It  is  the  most  heinous  of  aU  ains. 

(h\  The  phrase  Son  ff  man  is  aometjmes  m\ 
plied  to  the  Messish,  eoosUeied  In  his  wfaw 
character  (^cu^puftfof) ;  it  is  howew  boirami  | 
from  his  inferior  nature,  and  lelatea  chlsijis' 
his  kujnanittf.  The  contemporaries  of  Jm 
were  especially  offended  by  the  humiliatioQ  tf 
the  Son  of  man,  which  wae  so  eontradietoiy  Is 
their  expectations  respecting  the  Messiah,  Mslt 
xi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  i.  23.  Blaephemy  directed  agsisH 
the  Messiah  was  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  gml 
offence;  but  in  the  ignorant  and  miagaidid 
multitude  it  waa  by  no  means  so  great  a  sia  ai 
in  those  who  led  them  astray ;  and  henes  ia 
their  ease  there  waa  hope  of  pardon.  ItNf 
were  among  those  who  knew  not  what  they  dii, 
Luke,  xxiiL  34. 

(e)  The  case  was  very  different  with  lbs 
Pharisees ;  they  blasphemed  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  since  they  knew  that  the  Holy  Gfaoit 
acted  through  Christ,  but  yet  denied  it,  and  cart 
contempt  upon  his  agency.  The  support  tad 
guidance  of  the  Son  of  man  is  constant!/ ss* 
cribed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Vide  Matt.  iii.  16;  John,  iii.  34;  Acts, 
X.  38.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pervmal  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  nor  does  Christ  design  to  say  that  a 
sin  against  one  divine  person  is  greater  thaa 
against  another, — for  which  no  reason  can  be 
supposed ;  nor  would  he  intimate  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  superior  to  himself  and  the  Father; 
for,  according  to  his  instructions,  they  are  equal 
in  dignity;  but  he  speaks  only  of  the  operatiom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  his  manifeMtatian, 
which  was  so  plainly  exhibited  in  Christ.  For 
the  work  rf  God  and  ihs  work  cf  the  devil  are 
here  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  Mark,  iii.  99, 
30,  ttvivfio,  ayiop  and  Hptvfiok  axo^H^yeotr-  and  in- 
stead of  the  phrase,  to  east  out  dMk  by  the  ^jpi- 
rit  of  God,  which  is  found.  Matt.  xii.  38,  we 
find  the  phrase,  by  the  finger  of  God,  used  in 
Luke,  xi.  20.  The  sin  here  described  is  there- 
fore called  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
because  it  is  committed  against  those  divine 
operations  which  are  especially  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  his  (economic  work.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Father 
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or  the  Son.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  committed 
Ae  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  not  only  by  ob- 
stinately denying,  against  their  own  conTictions, 
ihe  miracles  which  Jesos  performed  in  proof  of 
his  diTine  mission,  and  which  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  to  be  performed  through  divine 
agency,  hot  by  giving  them  out  as  imposture 
and  the  effect  of  an  evil  spirit,  with  whom  Jesus 
stood  in  alliance,  in  order  thus  to  render  his 
doctrine  suspicious.  This,  considering  the  cir- 
eomstances  in  which  the  Pharisees  were,  shew- 
ed a  high  degree  of  wickedness,  and  was  actual 
blasphemy  against  God — a  designed  and  deli- 
berate blasphemy,  too,  which  they  were  by  no 
Beans  disposed  to  repent  of  or  to  retract.  Here 
two  questions  arise — viz., 

(1)  Can  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  still 
nmmitied  at  the  present  time  ?    Those  who  adopt 
Ihe  opinion  of  Augustine  commonly  affirm  that 
it  can.     But  among  those  theologians  who  have 
explained  these  texts  after  the  manner  of  Chry- 
lostom  and  Hieronymus,  the  opinions  on  this 
subject  vary,     (a)  Some  of  them  maintain  the 
affirmative.    They  think  that  whoever  denies 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  casts  contempt  upon 
them,  or  gives  them  out  as  deception,  impos- 
ture, or  magic,  still  commits  this  sin,  although 
(as  they  sometimes  cautiously  add)  no  one  can 
nndertake  to  decide  whether  it  has  been  commit- 
ted by  another.  (6)  But  the  other  side  was  taken 
long  ago  by  some  Arminian  theologians,  (e.  g., 
by  Limborch.)  They  maintained  that  only  eye- 
witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles,  as  the  Pharisees 
were,  could  be  guilty  of  this  sin,  because  no 
others  had  equal  advantages  for  attaining  to  a 
foil  and  undoubting  conviction  of  their  certainty. 
Those  in  our  times  who  pursue  the  general 
coarse  of  the  Pharisees,  deny  and  ridicule  events 
respecting  the  historic  truth  and  credibility  of 
which  they  are  in  doubt,  or  which  they  suppose 
never  to  have  taken  place.    Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  sin  can  no  more  be  committed, 
because  miracles  are  no  longer  performed.     So 
PfafT  reasoned,  and  after  him  many  protestant 
theologians,     (c)  There  is  still,  however,  one 
case  in  which  the  same  sin  which  was  commit- 
ted by  the  Pharisees  may  be  still  committed — 
viz.,  where  one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  historic 
troth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  were 
done  through  the  divine  power,  and  yet,  in  total 
opposition  to  his  own  convictions,  and  with  the 
same  malicious  purpose  which  the  Pharisees 
bad,  pronounces  them  to  be  imposture  and  de- 
ception, the  effect  of  magic  or  other  wicked  arts. 
This  would  in  reality  be  the  same  case  with 
that  of  the  Pharisees.    For  the  circumstance  of 
hating  seen  the  miracles  oneself  is  of  no  special 
eonsequence,  and  it  is  enough  if  one  be  con- 
vinced of  their  truth.    When  the  conviction  of 
the  troth  of  the  miracles  is  equally  strong  in 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  and  in  one  who  has, 


the  same  degree  of  guilt  would  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  denying  them.     Such  a 
case  indeed  will  seldom  occur,  but  the  possibi-  ■ 
lity  of  it  must  be  admitted. 

(2)  Why  does  Christ  affirm^  that  this  sin  cannot 
he  f(fr given  7  and  what  does  he  mean  by  this  declo' 
ration  ?  The  theologians  who  adopt  Aug^ustine's 
hypothesis,  understand  here  a  real  imposaihility^ 
in  the  proper  and  philosophical  sense,  and  derive 
it  from  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself,  as  being  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  life;  respecting  which  vide 
supra.  Those  who  follow  the  other  hypothesis 
have  different  opinions  on  this  subject  Some 
understand  a  real  impossibility,  but  do  not  enter 
upon  the  question,  why  it  is  impossible.  Others 
take  the  ground,  that  this  language  means  only 
that  this  sin  is  forgiven  with  great  difficulty. 
So  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish  church 
who  adopt  this  hypothesis;  also  many  of  the 
Arminian  theologians  and  commentators;  like- 
wise Heumann,  Pfaif,  and  other  protestants. 
These  again  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  since 
some  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  conditionally, 
meaning  that  this  sin  could  not  be  forgiven  if  it 
were  not  repented  ofi  and  others,  that  Christ  here 
uses  the  language  of  feeling,  which  is  accord- 
ingly to  be  understood  hyperbolically,  and  not 
literally  Vide  Koppe,  Quo  sensu  peccato  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum  venia  a  Christo  negata  fue- 
rit;  Gott.  1781. 

On  this  question  we  will  give  our  own  judg- 
ment   The  words  of  Jesus  are,  oi-x  oj^%rflitox 
fij  xhv  Oiwva — ovi'f  iv  tov^qt  t^  aiwrc,  ovrs  iv 
fo  fjLt%%ovtv  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  usus  logttendi 
of  the  Jews,  neither  here  nor  hereafter) ;  ivox°i 
iatip  alcivlov  acpcfffco;,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  a/uapria;,  (he  incurs  the  guilt  of  a  sin 
never  to  be  pardoned,  and  for  which  he  must 
endure  the  pains  of  hell.)    The  meaning  cannot 
be,  that  God  cannot  forgive  such  a  sin.    For 
one  who  has  sinned  in  a  manner  ever  so  aggra- 
vated, may  yet  repent  and  reform,  and  then  he 
surely  receives  forgiveness;  and  this  is  truly 
said  respecting  blasphemy  against  God  of  any 
other  kind.  It  is  obvious  that  Christ  here  speaks 
with  feeling  and  righteous  indignation;  this  is 
proved  by  all  his  words;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  unwarrantable  in  us  to  give  these  terms  an 
universal  sense,  and  to  apply  them  to  every 
similar  case.    This  Koppe  has  well  shewn  in 
the  £ssay  before  mentioned.     But   although 
Christ  spoke  with  feeling,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  went  too  far,  or  affirmed  anything  which 
is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.    For  the 
feeling  which  Christ  exhibits  is  never  accom- 
panied either  by  error  or  sin.  The  case  properly 
stands  thus :  (a)  all  experience  shews  that  a 
man  who  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  wicked- 
ness seldom  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
or  to  repentance ;  hence  Paul  says,  with  regard 
to  such  sinners,  d5vva;^ov  '^> «« •c.>..\>X^%xv« 
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4—6.  Vide  other  tezU  eited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section.  (6)  Bat  Christ,  as  one  who 
knows  the  heart,  was  most  firmly  oonvinoed 
that  those  whom  he  addreesed  would  ne?er  re- 
peni  of  that  deliberate  blasphemy,  bat  would 
perssTere  in  it  to  the  end.  The  lesson  why  he 
spoke  so  decidedly  was,  Ikai  k§  knew  wkai  wom 
tn  man,  and  did  not  need  that  any  one  shoold 
tsnoh  him ;  John,  ii.  S5 ;  zri.  30.  In  this  way, 
the  theories  of  Aagostine  and  of  Chiysostom 
somewhat  agree  on  this  point ;  and  we  have  also 
a  plain  reason  why  Christ  speaks  so  decidedly 
ia  this  ease,  while  yet  we  cannot  do  so  in  simi- 
la£  cases. 

SECTION  LXXXV. 

or  TBI  STATE  INTO  WHICH  MEII  ABE  BBOCOHT  BT 
THE  COMMISSIOII  OF  SIN,  AND  THE  DimaBNT 
KINDS  AND  NAMES  OF  IT. 

L  The  etaU  of  smnen  m  tuptd  to  ihdr  condud 

and  dupomOoiu 

Those  in  whose  hearts  evil  desires  no  more 
prsTail,  bat  rather  Tirtuoas  fiseUngs  and  a  dis- 
position inclined  to  moral  good,  are  called  uj^ 
rigfU^  frirtwnu^  (proAoi,  konesioif)  bat  those 
who  are  thas^  out  of  regard  to  God— i.  e.,  from 
obedience  to  the  known  will  and  oommand  of 
God,  and  from  thankful  lore  to  him— are  called 
pious  {pio9)^reUgiousf  although  this  distinction 
is  not  always  obseryed  in  common  discourse. 
The  latter  is  the  state  which  we  are  required 
to  possess  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  A 
short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  contained  in  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
The  Bible  recognises  no  other  virtue  or  holi- 
ness than  that  which  springs  from  religious 
motives ;  religious  virtue,  we  are  there  taught, 
is  the  only  virtue  which  has  true  worth  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  and  this  we  are  taught  even 
in  the  Old  Testament  Those  who  possess 
this  religious  virtue  are  there  called  o^n^*?^*  o^>^D^9 
on^on,  o>7C^,  duMuoft,  ayuM,  ;tpqtf c(,  cvo«/3<i(f  do^* 
Biov,  X.  t.  X. ;  one  of  the  opposite  character  is 
called  d<ff/3}^(,  adtxo;,  x,  r.  X.  But  one  who  acts 
according  to  his  corrupt  desires,  and  does  so  ha- 
bitually, is  called  in  scripture  the  servant  or  slave 
of  sin ;  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  lives  to  siih  he 
serves  it,  he  obeys  it,  he  is  sold  under  sin,  and  it 
rules  over  him.  Vide  Ps.  xix.  14;  Rom.  vi.  1, 
9,  6, 12, 16, 20;  vii.  14,  24 ;  xiv.  24;  John,  viii. 
34,  seq. ;  2  Pet.  ri.  19.  He  only  who  is  placed 
in  a  state  in  which  he  can  govern  his  desires, 
and  subject  his  appetites  to  reason  enlightened 
by  divine  instruction,  is  a/ree  man,  (John,  viii. 
34 ;)  whoever  cannot  do  this  is  a  slave  of  sin. 

The  state  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  sin  is  not, 

however,  alike.    Every  vicious  man  is,  in  his 

own  way,  a  servant  of  sin ;  but  all  are  not  so  in 

ibe  same  way.   Three  principal  olaaaea  mvy  be 


in  genersl  here  distiBgnisihed.    (•)  Boom  wkfi 
the  appearance  of  virtue  and  fneiy;  Ihey  gma 
saintly  appearance  even  to  their  erimea,  in  mim 
to  obtain  the  advantagea  oonneelsd  with  fosd*^ 
ness.    These  are  kypoeritm^  and  tiieir  laAt  ii 
called  ^n^xftoH,  n^,  at),  nra ;  oppoaite  lo  whUi- 
are  npK,  nncw,  As^ioi  InilA,  Hneeritf^.    This  ii 
one  of  the  most  shamefal,  aggravated,  and  da» 
gerooa  erimes— the  hatefalness  and  destraetive- 
ness  of  which  avs  more  fully  oonaidersd  in  Ihi 
department  of  Morale.  CL  Matt.  tL  and  ndiLi 
Luke,  zL  37—54;  2  Tim.  iii.  5.     (»)  Othsii 
have  no  hesitation  in  acting  ont  befoie  the  woiM 
the  ongodly  deairsa  and  purposes  of  their  hesili. 
Such  ass  called  ungodly,  inftroki,  aStam,  de^^ 
o^ytfy  because  they  do  not  fesr  nor  regard  God 
or  his  law ;  opposite  to  these  are  those  wkofim 
Qod—u  e«,  act  with  reverential  regard  to  Ui 
commanda.    (e)  Those  sinful  and  ^leas  wm 
who,  by  long  custom  in  sinning,  have  eiti- 
blished  a  fixed  habit  of  it,  are  Mlled  sMtPs^ 
Ufieked,  sceltraios.    Cf.  a.  82,  II.,  ad  finem. 


IL  T%e  state  of  sinners  m  resped  to  the 
guenees  which  sin  inmdeet. 

The  different  kinds  of  sinners  noticed  abets 
are  all  nnhappy,  and  in  the  judgment  of  God 
deserving  of  punishment.  The  feeling  of  their 
danger  tuid  misery  is  not,  however,  ^ke  wi& 
them  all ;  and  some  live  even  in  entire  inssoii- 
bility.  In  this  observation  we  have  the  grosnd 
of  the  divisions  of  the  various  states  vrhich.  have 
been  commonly  made  by  theologians,  and  which 
are  founded  in  experience;  though  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the^e  states  is  very 
easy. 

(1)  Some  men  very  plainly  see  the  nnlawfol- 
ness  of  their  actions,  and  the  evil  consequences 
springing  from  them ;  they  oAen  form  the  par- 
pose  of  renouncing  sin  and  living  better ;  but  the 
power  of  the  evil  inclinations  which  have  ob- 
tained the  mastery  over  them  is  so  strong, 
that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  continually 
hurried  away  into  sin.  Such  are  in  constant 
restlessness,  fear,  and  anguish,  on  account  of 
their  sins ;  and  their  state  is  denominated  by  the- 
ologians, in  comformity  with  scriptural  phrase- 
ology, eondiiionem  sive  statum  servilem  or  servi' 
tutis,  a  state  cf  slavery  f  and  this  is  taken  from 
John,  viii.  34 ;  Romans,  vi.  20,  and  chap.  viL 
Men  in  this  state  are  like  slaves,  who,  at  least 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  wish  to  be  free,  end 
make  attempts  for  their  own  deliverance,  and 
yet  always  remain  slaves. 

(2)  Others  lead  a  sinful  life,  withont  having 
an  earnest  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  sin.  They  pay  no  regard  to  their 
unlawful  actions,  and  have  no  scruples  about 
them,  either  from  ignorance  or  levity,  or  becaoss 
they  hope  to  remain  unpunished,  and  from  many 
other  reasons,  often  those  which  are  in  the 
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Ugliest  dei^ree  foolifth.  This  is  called  the  tiate 
tf  aeeurity — i.  e.,  freedom  from  dare,  like  the 
Latin  seetMta ,-— «/a/ti«  securiiaiit,  or  lihertatis 
mmoHs^  because  those  who  are  in  it  feel  free  to 
roUow  their  sinful  appetites,  (oopl.)  This  state 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  one; 
lad  with  such  sinners  reformation  is  far  more 
lifficulu  Cf.  Matt.  xxiT.  3S;  Ephes.  iv.  17— 
19;  Jude,  yer.  4,  seq.  The  state  of  such  is 
therefore  compared  with  that  of  the  sleeping  or 
of  the  dead,  Ephes.  ▼.  14.  They  live  for  sin, 
but  are  dead  to  goodness ;  while  it  ought  to  be 
the  reverse. 

Ab/e.— Theologians  distinguish  between  this 
state  and  that  of  spiritual  liberty  or  $ecurity. 
They  give  the  latter  name  to  the  state  of  the 
pious,  the  whole  disposition  of  whose  heart  is 
to  renovated  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  who  by  divine  assistance  control 
their  evil  desires,  and  are  sure  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins.  Vide  John,  viii.  36 ;  Rom.  v.  1 ;  vi. 
IB.  For  true  spiritual  freedom  consists  in  being 
free  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and 
also  from  its  punishment;  and  we  owe  both  to 
Christ.  These  are  the  blessed  godly  ones  {Gott- 
seHgen^  in  'he  proper  sense  of  the  term) — i.  e., 
those  who  are  blessed  in  the  conviction  which 
they  feel  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,  who  inter- 
nally and  from  the  heart  enjoy  a  happiness  in 
which  they  cannot  be  disturbed  even  by  out- 
ward calamities.  Happy  and  unhappy  {stlig 
tnd  unselig)  are  terms  which  apply  properly  to 
the  internal  state — the  well  or  ill-being  of  the 
sool ;  fortunate  and  unfortunate^  {glUcklieh  and 
unglveklich,)  more  to  the  external  state. 

(3)  Others  still  come  into  a  state  of  hardness 
or  obduracy.  This  state  exists  when  any  one 
remains  insensible  and  indifferent  under  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  repentance,  so  that 
they  cease  to  make  any  impression  on  him.  It 
springs  (a)  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  sin, 
and  from  the  settled  habit  of  sinning.  This 
produces  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  motives  to  abandon  sin,  and  at  length  an 
entire  cessation  of  their  efficacy,  (b)  But  those 
are  in  peculiar  danger  of  coming  into  this  state 
who  have  had  placed  before  them  the  most 
urgent  and  moving  inducements  to  religion  and 
virtue,  but  have  yet  neglected  and  despised  them 
all.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul 
that  these  motives,  at  each  repetition  of  sin,  lose 
somf  thing  of  their  energy,  and  that  at  length  an 
entire  indifference  must  ensue,  rendering  the 
conversion  of  one  who  has  brought  himself  into 
soch  a  state  morally  impossible.  This  state  is 
called  by  theologians,  statum  induraiionis  per- 
futum.  It  is  described  by  Paul,  Heb.  vi.  4, — 
6,  and  Is.  vi.  10,  »*  Who  have  eyes,  but  see  not; 
ears,  but  hear  not" — i.  e.,  who  are  deaf  and  in- 
sensible to  all  the  motives  to  holiness  which  are 
held  before  them,  and  which  theyclesrly  under- 


stand, and  who  therefore  cannot  be  healed — ^i.  e., 
renovated  and  made  happy.  Cf.  John,  xii.  40; 
Acts,  xxviii.  26,  27;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  iii.  14;  also 
Exod.  vii.  13. 

The  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  this  state  are,  (1)  nss,  papvvta^,  /3apv(. 
These  words  are  literally  employed  to  signify 
what  is  heavy  and  inactive ;  they  are  then  used 
with  reference  to  the  members  of  the  body  and 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  heavy  tongues,  hands^ 
ears,  denoting  their  inactivity,  and  the  difficulty 
of  their  use;  Zech.  vii.  11;  Gen.  xlviii.  10; 
Matt.  xxvi.  43 ;  lastly,  they  are  applied  to  the 
soul,  indicating  stupidity  of  the  understanding, 
and  slowness  of  belief;  1  Sam.  vi.  G;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  19;  sometimes  also  the  qualities  of  the 
will,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  understanding 
and  will  both, — an  inertness  of  soul,  and  an  in- 
capacity to  the  right  use  of  its  essential  powers. 
(2)  ne^,  literally,  hardj  Hiphil,  nc»pn,  9xXj;pvyfiy, 
oxiijpvvfa^af  hence  the  term  oxXi^poxopdia,  from 
which  obduratio  is  taken.  The  state  of  mind 
now  under  consideration  is  often  indicated  by 
this  axy^vvid^,  as  Heb.  iii.  8, 15,  seq. ;  Rom. 
ii.  5 ;  and  by  n&p  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exodus, 
vii.  3 ;  Ezek.  iii.  7.  (3)  The  words  which  ori- 
ginally signify /a/,  denote  also  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility and  unfeelingness — e.  g.,  ^cc^  pin- 
gue  fieri,  7<axvvid^,  Is.  vi.  40,  and  Matt.  xiii. 
15;  as  likewise  the  Latin  pinguis  is  synony- 
mous with  hebes,  stupidus,  tardus^-e.  g.,  inge^ 
nium  pingue  is  the  same  as  dull  and  obtuse. 
The  fat  of  the  body  of  animals  is  without  sensa- 
tion ;  and  this  observation  was  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  nations  offering  sacrifices,  and  so 
having  much  to  do  with  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, than  to  us ;  and  hence  this  phraseology 
was  so  current  among  them.  (4)  The  words 
which  indicate  deep  sleep,  in  which  all  external 
sensation  ceases;  xatdtn^i^,  Rom.  xi.  8,  an- 
swering in  the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  ntT*n.  (5) 
One  of  the  most  common  words  used  in  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject  is  ^c^u^i^,  and 
;t<opo<d,  ^copova^i— e.  g.,  Rom.  xi.  7,  25 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  15 ;  Mark,  vi.  52,  xap6ca  rtfrtiApcAfitvri.  This 
word  is  properly  taken  from  rtC^o^,  which  means, 
having  a  hard,  indurated  skin,  (as  in  the  hands 
of  workmen;)  callous,  without  feeling;  and  so 
ftuipcaai^  figuratively  denotes,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius,  the  same  as  ^  avaia^oia,  and  is  synony<« 
mous  with  axXj^poxap^la.  All  these  words 
which  signify  hardheartedness  are  sometimes 
used  in  reference  to  the  understanding,  (called 
sS)  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  will,  and 
often  with  reference  to  both.  A  srft  heart  is, 
accordingly,  susceptibility  for  reasons  and  con- 
viction, the  open  ear  rf  the  souL  A  hard  heart 
is  the  opposite,  and  indicates  a  want  of  know- 
ledge and  capacity — the  remiss  use  of  them, 
inactivity. 

With  Te^xd  \o  XVv\%  alolua  Indwolxwi*  ^«» 


no 
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Ina  been  m  great  difflcoltf  *  wbioh  may  be  stated 
ae  followfe:— From  what  has  been  already  said, 
it  appeara  that  when  a  man  eomes  into  this 
state,  he  alone  is  to  blame,  and  has  all  the 
.  guilt  of  it  resting  npon  himself.  This  is  taoght 
in  the  scriptares  in  many  of  the  passages  al- 
ready eited.  Still  there  are  other  texts  of  serip- 
tore  in  whieh  God  seems  to  be  made  the  author 
of  this  obdnraey  of  ment  and  of  sin  in  general, 
and  its  conseqneneos  e.  g.,  Ezod.  It.  31,  *'I 
will  harden  Pharaoh*8  heart:*'  zIt.  17,  aeq. ;  Is. 
Iziii.  17;  Deat  ii.  30;  Josh.  u.  SO;  Exek.  xz. 
95;  and  in  the  Now  Testament,  John,  xii.  40, 

6ia».  Rom.  ix.  18,  also  i.  34.  These  and  simi- 
lar texts  were  explained  by  the  ssTere  partiew- 
kttrUU  of  the  reformed  choreh,  also  by  the  Jan- 
senists  and  many  of  the  stricter  Thomists  of  the 
Romish  oh  arch,  to  mean,  that  God  is  the  effi- 
cient oaase  of  these  effects ;  that  from  such  men 
he  withdrawa  or  withholds,  for  some  reason  to 
us  inscrotable,  a  certain  supematoral  or  irre- 
sistible grace,  without  which  they  cannot  be- 
come holy  or  happy ;  and  that  he  does  this  by 
his  unconditional  decree.  This  interpretation 
rssulted  fr6m  ignorance  of  the  imus  loquendi  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Let  the  student  consider  the 
following  particulars— -Til., 

(a)  Even  in  modem  languages  we  often  use 
expressions  by  which  we  ascribe  to  an  indiri- 
dual  the  remote  consequences  of  his  actions, 
STen  when  he  did  not  design  to  produce  these 
consequences,  and  perhaps  employed  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  guard  against  them^. 
g.,  after  I  have  often  exhorted  some  one  to  re- 
pent, and  all  without  effect,  except  that,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  my  intentions,  he  becomes, 
through  my  repeated  warnings,  only  the  more 
unfeeling,  I  then  say,  I  have  prcaelud  him  deaf, 
I  have  made  him  harder  and  more  wicked  by  my 
efforts.  Thus,  Isa.  vi.  10,  ••Make  hard  this 
people  (by  preaching),  and  let  their  ears  be 
deaf/'  Vide  Michael  is'  note  on  Exod.  iv.  21. 
We  speak  in  the  same  way  when  our  good  pur- 
poses have  miscarried.    But, 

(b)  In  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  this  mode  of  speech  is  far  more 
current  than  in  modern  languages.  It  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  the  whole  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  in  the  ancient  world; 
but  it  has  by  degrees  become  foreign  to  the  sci- 
entific dialect  of  the  modern  world,  although  it 
has  not  wholly  fallen  into  disuse  in  common 
life.  Hence  it  often  has  a  strange  appearance 
to  the  learned,  while  to  the  unlearned  it  sounds 
more  natural.  The  simplicity  of  that  early  age 
of  the  world  often  ascribes  sYerything  which 
takes  place  under  the  inspection  and  special 
guidance  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  good  or 
eril,  directly  to  God  himself,  and  regards  him 

aa  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of  etery  enveux. 


and  of  its  conseqnenoes,  beeanae  nodiiiif  talM 
place  without  his  permission  and  Utnkmm^^ 
ledge.  Vide  a.  68,  IL  1,  and  espeeially  a,  7% 
note,  ad  finera.  Thus,  God  perfbnoa  miiaaks 
in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh  to  let  Itnal  gD| 
Pharaoh  doea  not  eomply ;  and  the  ofteDer  thi 
miracles  are  repeated,  the  mors  hard-besrtsi 
doea  he  become.  *  Now  it  ia  said  that  God  haii- 
ened  Pharaoh,  rendered  him  nnfeelliig,  and  otsb 
by  thoee  rery  meana  which  should  haia  rsadww 
ed  him  feeling;  and  at  ike  mau  Ume^  tkeaak' 
miiy  wkiek  now  brfali  him  ia  regarded  meafnh 
nishmeni  which  God  infiieU  upon  AtSk  Tkk 
Isst  opinion  plainly  ahsws  that  ii  was  not  the 
belief  that  God  acted  ineaiatibly  upon  Pbarssli; 
for  in  that  case  how  could  he  be  panishcdt 
This  language  is  then  to  be  onderstood  is  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  persasii 
guilt  of  Pharaoh.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  S6;  ix.  17;  S 
Thess.  ii.  11.  In  the  same  way,  the  good  si* 
Hone  of  men  are  ascribed  to  God ;  and  from  thi 
misunderstanding  of  the  texts  in  which  this  is 
done  originated  the  doctrine  reapecting  SHpems- 
tural  and  irremUhle  graee^  as  from  the  misun- 
derstanding of  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  judidol 
hardnenu  The  mode  of  thinking  and  speskisg 
now  rsferred  to  is  found  also  among  the  Greeks, 
and  indeed  in  all  ancient  writings;  it  ooenrsia 
Homer  aa  well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the 
Arabic  writers.  In  Homer  it  is  said  that  the 
Deity  infuses  good  and  evil  into  the  heart,  (^ 
^XKfi  xapbitj;)  that  he  inspires  wiadom  sad 
folly,  (Odyss.  xxiii.  11,  seq.;)  that  he  infatu- 
ates and  deceives  men,  deprives  them  of  their 
reason,  so  that  they  may  act  foolishly,  deludes 
their  senses,  Ziv^  ^voi  cCxcro,  II.  ix.  377,  xix. 
137;)  tempts  them  to  evil,  (Odyss.  xxiii.  333;) 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  men. 
For  he  does  everything.  II.  xix.  87,  90,  seq.; 
Odyss.  xvi.  280,  297,  298;  II.  ix.  632,  seq. 

•     •     •     AXXqrrtfy  n  Kaic6¥  re 

Oiyoy  iftoTti^mri  ^eol  Sivav.     ... 

Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it!     Amos,  iii.  6. 

Ao/e.— The  text,  Rom.  ix.  18,  Bp  ^ixti  luu, 
oi'  Si  ^eXf  c  (TxXjTpvvf  i  means,  according  to  many, 
he  treats  hardly,  like  Job,  xxxix.  16,  (dicotfxXip 
pvrfi  rixva;)  and  the  principal  reason  for  this 
is,  the  contrast  of  iutiv.  This  interpretation, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  ver.  19 ;  and  the 
whole  passage  alludes  too  plainly  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Exodus  respecting  Pharaoh  to  admit  of 
this  interpretation.  This  language  is  therefore 
to  be  understood  here  also  in  the  common  sense, 
and  the  verse  may  be  thus  explained — viz^ 
••The  good  and  the  evil  which  befal'men  de- 
pend alike  upon  the  divine  will.  Some  (who 
are  pleasing  to  him,  as  his  children)  he  causes 
to  prosper;  others  he  hardens-— A.,  e.,  he  suffers 
\  ilkkem\A  1«k\  vVsa  «QtcAie(\^uences  of  their  obstinacy, 
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btrasibility,  and  indiiTerence  to  his  oft-repeated 
mnmands;  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  ver.  17." 
Hie  same  thing  which  is  called  tjxXf^pvvnv  here, 

•  called  Mfia/^^  ^f>7V«  ^^^'  ^^*  ^^^^  Rahn, 
idloc.  Rom.  ix.  17—- 23;  Hale,  1789. 

SECTION  LXXXVL 

ITHAT  PUNISHMENT  18,  AND  WHAT  18  THE  OBJECT 

or  it;  HOW  the  divine  punishments  are 

KAMEI)  IN  THE  BIBLE,  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE 
there  taught  RESPECTING  THEIR  NATURE; 
ALSO  THE  VARIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE 
PUNISHMENTS. 

In  our  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  we 
mst  proceed  on  the  ground  of  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  divine  laws  and  ponish- 
ments  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  divine 
jfttiiee,  s«  30,  31.  Supposing  the  student  al- 
ready acquainted  with  these,  we  proceed  to 
make  some  additional  observations,  and  a  more 
immediate  application  of  what  has  been  already 
said. 

I.  What  is  Punishment,  and  what  is  its  object  ? 

^Punishment  is  an  evil  (suffering,  something 
awakening  unpleasant  sensations)  which  the 
saperior  inflicts  upon  those  placed  under  him, 
on  account  of  some  trespass,  (the  theologian 
ealls  it  sin;)  and  this,  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
isxg  the  authority  of  his  laws  for  the  good  of  his 
nbjects,  or  to  promote  their  improvement  and 
welfare."  This  is  the  general  notion  of  pu- 
nishment, which  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  di- 
TJne  judgments,  though  with  a  careful  separa- 
tion of  every  human  imperfection.  The  follow- 
ing points  need  to  bo  carefully  considered  :— 

(1)  The  one  who  punishes  another  must  in 
til  cases  be  the  supreme  magistrate,  whether  it 
be  God  or»iman.  For  no  one  has  the  right  to 
punish  who  has  not  the  right  to  give  laws,  and 
this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  supreme  ma- 
instrate.  Vide  s.  73, 1.  All  punishments  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  law,  and  one  can  inflict 
punishment  only  upon  those  over  whom  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  legislation.  Consequently 
the  right  of  punishment  belongs  to  God, 

(2)  In  order  to  be  punished,  one  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  law,  and  have  broken  it,  and  in  such  a 
way,  too,  that  his  transgression  can  be  imputed 
to  him.  And  this  may  be  when  he  has  either 
committed  unlawful  actions  himself,  or  contri- 
buted to  those  of  others.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  trespass  can  thus  be  imputed  to  a  person  that 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

(3)  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  allunlaw' 
ful  actions.  In  human  judicatories  the  external 
actions  only  are  the  objects  of  punishment;  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  men  extends  no  further 
than  these ;  but  at  the  bar  of  God  not  only  these 


but  also  internal  actions,  evil  thoughts,  designs, 
and  desires,  are  liable  to  punishment.  Vide  s. 
82,  ad  flnem. 

(4)  The  guilt  of  a  person  has,  therefore,  its 
grround  in  his  relation  to  the  law  transgressed 
by  him,  and  to  its  author.  On  account  of  this 
relation  he  deserves  the  punishment  which  is 
threatened  against  transgressors — i.  e.,  he  must 
take  upon  himself  the  evil  connected  with  the 
transgrression  of  the  law.  The  guilty  person 
(qui  culpam  sustinef)  is  called  in  the  scriptures 
o^fiXifi^;,  o  c;t(ov  ofiapfiay,  kvoxo^  vofiov,  vnobixoi 
^f^,  tixvov  dp7^$— ^n«  Vfho  must  give  account, 
&c.  Vide  Morus,  p.  IIO,  s.  4,  note  1.  All  men 
are  described  in  the  Bible  as  being  such  ;  and 
the  sacred  writers  insist  upon  it  with  great  ear- 
nestness, that  men  should  look  upon  themselves 
as  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  the  only 
way  for  them  to  become  disposed  to  accept  of 
the  means  of  improvement  offered  to  them,  and 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  Vide 
8.  80. 

(5)  T%e  last  end  of  punishments.  This  in 
general  may  be  best  stated  as  follows:  they 
aim  at  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  the  sub- 
ject; or  it  is  their  object  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  for  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  those  placed  under  it.  This  subject  is  treat- 
ed more  at  large  in  s.  31,  II.  2,  where  the  opi- 
nion of  Michaelis,  that  the  only  object  of  pu- 
nishment is  to  deter  men  from  sin  is  further  con- 
sidered. The  imperfections  which  cleave  to 
human  punishments  must  necessarily  be  sepa- 
rated from  divine;  nor  should  human  punish- 
ments ever  be  made  the  standard  by  which 
divine  punishments  are  to  be  judged  of. 

Note. — Some  modern  philosophers  have  as- 
serted that  God  cannot  punish,  and  that  divine 
punishments  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of,  be- 
cause what  are  so  called  are  to  be  regarded  as 
beneflts,  and  have  benevolent  ends  and  results. 
But  merely  because  punishments  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  men,  and  are  designed  to  se- 
cure the  most  benevolent  results,  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  evils,  and  become  the  same  with 
what  are  ordinarily  denominated  beneflts.  The 
pain  which  is  felt  in  sickness  is  beneflcial ;  it 
makes  one  mindful  in  time  of  danger,  leads  to 
caution,  and  so  is  often  the  means  of  preserving 
life;  still  it  is  an  evil  which  we  endeavour  to 
avoid,  and  the  approach  of  which  we  fear. 
Thus  it  is  with  punishments.  And  it  is  in  the 
highest  dej^ee  injurious  to  undertake  to  oblite- 
rate from  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude  of 
unconverted  men  the  fear  of  divine  punishment. 
Too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  against  that 
miscalled  philosophy  which  does  this;  for 
wherever  it  has  found  entrance,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  it  has  always  destroyed 
I  religion,  morality,  and  civil  order.  Vide  s.  156. 
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IL  jfcruiliiiti/ iMPwo  ti^Dk/int  .PMtififtiiifnff,  ami 
I4<  nflfurg  o/'<4eie  jwrniiAmgwff. 

(1)  Many  of  these  names  bear  the  impress 
cf  this  simpUoitj'  of  the  popalar  phraseology  of 
tiM  eariiest  times.  They  are  sometimes  deriTed 
ftmn  Injored  and  initated  nilezSy  who  giro  free 
■oope  to  their  anger,  and  take  lerenge  for  the 
injury  done  them;  sometimes  from  JudgeSy  wlio 
hdd  judgment  oyer  the  gailty,  pronoanoe  sen- 
tenoe  upon  them*  and  ezeeute  it.  It  would  be 
a  gnat  mistake,  howerer,  for  any  one  to  charge 
the  scriptural  writera  with  entertaining  gross 
anthropomorphic  ideas  on  this  subject  merely 
because  they  sometimes  use  expressions  of  this 
nature.  They  only  retained  the  common  terms 
in  use  among  men,  while  they  always  under- 
stood them  in  a  refined  and  elerated  sense.  It 
is  not  with  them,  as  in  Homer,  where  eren  the 
gods  fear  that  Jupiter,  when  he  is  enraged,  will 
punish  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  II.  zt. 
137.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures. That  the  sacred  writers  connected  ideas 
worthy  of  God  with  thoee  popular  expressions 
which  they  made  use  of  is  OTident  from  tho  New 
Testament,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  most 
]nst  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  are  un- 
questionably contained,  still  the  terms  in  com- 
mon use  with  regard  to  the  Divine  Being,  such 
as  ike  revenge^  the  oath,  the  eurn  <f  God^  often  ap- 
pear. The  same  is  true  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  Psalms. 

Expressions  like  these,  it  may  also  be  said, 
make  a  far  stronger  impression  upon  the  uncul- 
tivated mass  of  mankind,  depending  as  they  do 
upon  their  senses,  than  terms  more  abstract; 
they  take  firmer  hold  upon  them,  and  sink 
deeper  and  more  easily  into  their  hearts,  than 
terms  which  represent  the  thing  less  plainly  to 
the  senses.  For  this  reason,  terms  of  this  na- 
ture are  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  to  do  with  men  of  the 
character  now  described  ;  they  alternate,  how- 
ever, such  expressions  with  others ;  and  in  this 
we  ought  to  imitate  them. 

The  following  are  among  the  names  which 
they  employ — viz.,  t|K,  pin,  nrn,  opyij,  ^v/tof, 
Psalm  vii.  19;  Romans,  y.  9,  coll.  s.  31,  ad 
init. ;  rttjtr,  Deut.  i.  27 ;  0|^j,  ixhixtioi^^,  Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  4 ;  Luke,  xxi.  22.  The  opposites  of  these 
are  the  /ore,  the  favour^  the  friefMiip  of  God, 

■^rf^  \^y  oydftfji  ?>^of,  ar*P*^»  *•  <*•  ^'  With  refer- 
ence to  announcing  or  threatening  the  divine 
punishments,  the  sacred  writers  frequently  em- 
ploy words  which  literally  mean  to  rebuke,  in- 
crepare,  which  the  irritated  man  commonly 
does;  especially,  npi,  rnpj,  iTtitiftddj  irtitifiia, 
Jnde,  9,  seq.  Again :  the  words  which  signify 
turnng,  imprecation,  are  used  to  denote  the 
mtme  thing  as  rhhfy,  xatapa,  rrvr,  &c.,  Deut.  ix. 
£6, 8eq. ;  GaL  uL  20.    Opposite  to  this  \a  7\an^ 
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HaoyMt  ijtoyttv.  Dent  nnriii.  16)  GaL  iiLltii 
As  vouAula  media  (used  with  gsfiwsDea  sithm 
to  benefiu  or  pnnishnients)  all  the  mmamjmd^ 
eii  and  verba  judieandi  m  oAsn  «rapl<9«d|4| 
more  freqoentlyv  howeyor,  with  rsfiwapea  ts  IM 
yine  punishments,  as  DCifp,  r?t  K  sp^i  ^pot 
m/tdxpifuh  Gal.  y.  10;  ^om«  ii.  3»  The  wnri^ 
too,  which  designate  a  Judicial  dedaiatioD,  m 
oAen  employed  to  denote  threateninga  and  pf>j 
nishments;   so   even   -uri,  xdyofv  f/^/ta  6mS. 
Among  the  voeabuJa  m^ta  belong  also  all  tfes 
verba  iniuendi  and  aqndendi^  such  as  rin»  titt>- 
btivt  and  especially  *ipD,  to  which  the  woid 
ifti<fxifitt6^  answers  in  the  New  TsstiaBsf, 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  vimtaref  in  the  good 
to  behold  any  one  with  a  eheerfuijaeef  is  to 
him  kindness  or  fayonr— e.  g.,  Psalm  yiiLi; 
Luke,  i.  68,  78 ;  in  the  bad  aense,  to  behMm§ 
one  with  an  angry  face,  is  to  punish  him ; 
m,*^^  and  iniaxoHfi  aignify  often 
e!  g.,  laaiah,  x.  3 ;  1  Peter,  ii.  12.    In  the  OU 
and  New  Testament. the  terma  "vme^  *ip*v  <(si^ 
bivnvj  eastigare,  and  Kcudtuh  are  uaed  to  denols- 
the fatherly  dieeipline  and  ehiMieement  of  Gedt 
which  is  the  proper  idea  to  be  entertained  of  the 
divine  puniehmente,  and  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  inflicted.    Cf.  s.  31,  II.    Finally,  all  ths 
Hebrew  words  which  properiy  signify  Jtn  and 
guilt  are  often  used  to  denote  punishment— e.  gn 
|ii^  rten,  h.    Vide  s.  73,  II.  2,  ad  finem;  ei* 
actly  as,  in  Homer,  *Arij  signifies  crime,  snd 
also  its  guilt  and  punishment,  II.  xix.  91.  C£» 
136,  137. 

— Ate,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who  brings  every 
one  into  guilt.  Cf.  II.  ix.  50,  seq.,  and  s.  30, 31. 
Note, — Some  modern  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians object  to  the  phrase,  the  anger  of  Godf 
and  many  young  religious  teachers  carefully 
avoid  it,  and  pronounce  their  older  brethren 
who  still  employ  it  very  unenlightened.  But 
they  do  this  without  any  good  reason.  Anger, 
in  general,  is  the  expression  of  strong  disappro- 
bation. In  this  men  indeed  are  liable  to  err; 
they  may  express  their  disapprobation  with  re- 
gard to  things  which  do  not  deserve  it,  or  mors 
strongly  than  is  proper,  and  often  quite  unjusti- 
fiably ;  their  anger,  therefore,  may  be,  and  often 
is,  wrong  and  sinful.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  anger  should  be  so ;  there  may 
be  a  righteous  anger,  as  is  often  said  in  common 
life,  when  one  expresses  his  deep  and  livdy 
displeasure  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  subject,  the  end,  and  the  cir> 
cumstances.  Nor  can  a  good  moral  being  ex- 
ist, or  even  be  conceived  to  exist,  without  such 
anger.  God,  as  the  most  perfect  and  holy  moral 
being,  has  certainly  the  greatest  displeasure 
against  sin ;  and  as  he  is  the  supreme  moral  gf^ 
\Neiuoi  o^  thft  world,  he  expresses  it  in  a  very 
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iiTe  muiiier.    He  therefore  is  said  to 
with  anger,  hot  his  anger  is  always yiit/. 
"  W  "^^  di?ine  judgments  are  inflicted,  ac- 
liBg  to  the  Bible,  (a)  in  the  present  lifef  (6) 
death  (although  this  was  strictly  a  punish- 
it  for  sin  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  man, 
with  regard  to  all  others  is  only  a  conse- 
of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  ride  s.  76,  IIL  and 
60,  ad  finem);  (c)  after  death.    All  these  pu- 
lents,  according  to  the  Bible,  stand  con- 
vith  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.    For 
that  arose  the  moral  corruption  which  is 
imunicated  to  all  mankind.    This  is  the 
ft    of  actual  sins,  and  these  bring  punish- 
in  their  train.   Vide  s.  76,  seq.  From  this 
■"**■*  tH©  second  Head  of  our  race  has  freed  us. 
^i«*  the  representations  given  in  the  Bible 
:t.ing  the  divine  puniahments  and  their  end 
perfectly  with  what  sound  reason  recog- 
^  on  this  subject  is  very  evident  from  the 
ption  it  contains  of  the  nature  of  these 
ments.    They  are  (a)  always  jtut  and 
i  vide  the  texts  quoted  s.  31 ;  moreover, 
•  ii.  3,  xpCfia  Ocov  e0t»  xat'  aXrj^nav,    Vide 
\  those  texts  which  speak  of  the  d7tf)o<T<o;to- 
©wv.     ()3)  They  have  the  welfare  tfmen 
^^eir  object.    This  is  the  last  end  for  which 
are  inflicted ;  (vide  the  texts  cited ;)  and  if 
object  is  not  attained  with  any  particular 
ler,  he  himself  is  alone  in  fault;  and  his 
ihroent  then  serves  for  the  good  of  others, 
learn  wisdom  from  his  example,  (y)  They 
ttrtotn,  and  will  be  inevitably  inflicted  ;  they 
lot  mere  empty  threats ;  no  one  will  be  able 
•scape.    Vide  Rom.  ii.  3,  coll.  Heb.  xii.  25, 
especially  Heb.  iv.  13,  13.    This  follows 
the  divine  veracity ;  these  punishments 
be  maintained  in  order  to  uphold  the  au- 
ity  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  prevent  an 
il  carelessness  and  indifierence  about 
(fi)  The  divine  punishments  are  also  de- 
as  terrible ;  as  in  these  expressions :  Our 
ti  a  consuming  fire ;  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
^^rfr  into  his  hands,  &c.   Heb.  x.  30,  31 ;  xii.  29. 
^or  in  order  that  these  punishments  may  attain 
end,  they  must  be  sufliciently  severe  to 
the  transgressor,  and  must  meet  him 
Jb  tiM  point  where  he  can  be  most  strongly 
itfaetad. 

m.  Divisions  of  Punishments. 

(1)  A  very  ancient  division  of  punishments 

Ii  into  pomam  damni  and  sensus,  in  reference  te 

Ae  eril  itself  which  is  inflicted  on  any  one  by 

fonishment.     (a)   By  punishment,  a  certain 

food  is  withdrawn.    The  judgments  of  men 

"iMpecting  their  true  welfare  and  their  real  inte- 

ntto  are  very  diverse;  and  consequently  the 

vithdrawal  of  their  supposed  advantages  is  va- 

lioosly  estimated  and  felt.     To  one  person, 

lidies  appear  a  great  advantage;  to  another, 
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not;  and  so  while  the  former  will  regard  the 
loss  of  them  as  the  greatest  evil,  the  latter  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least  from  their  loss.  It  is  not 
here,  then,  of  so  much  consequence,  whether 
the  advantages  are  real  or  only  apparent,  as  in 
what  estimation  they  are  held  by  him  from 
whom  they  are  withdrawn.  This  withdraw- 
ment  now  is  called  poena  damni,  or  sometimes 
p€tna  negativa,  (b)  When,  in  addition  to  this, 
positively  unpleasant  feelings  are  caused  and 
pains  inflicted ,  this  is  called  poena  sensus.  These 
two  parts  of  punishment  are  commonly  con- 
nected. These  unpleasant  sensations  have  their 
proper  seat,  either  in  the  body,  and  are  commu- 
nicated through  the  senses  to  the  soul,  or  they 
are  confined  to  the  soul,  and  have  their  origin 
there.  The  latter  are  felt  the  most  keenly,  and 
are  the  most  dreadful. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  connexion  of  punishment 
with  crime,  punishments  are  divided  into  natu' 
ral,  and  positive  or  arbitrary.  The  former  are 
such  as  result  from  the  internal  nature  of  mo- 
rally bad  actions  themselves;  the  latter  are 
such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  necessary  con- 
nexion with  wicked  actions,  but  tvhich  are  con- 
nected with  them  merely  by  the  good  pleasure 
(arbitrium)  of  the  lawgiver.  These  two  kinds 
of  punishment  have  been  already  explained,  s. 
31,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  natu- 
ral and  positive  laws  of  God,  s.  30. 

In  this  place  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  natural  punishments  inflicted  by 
God  upon  men,  especially  in  this  life;  in  the 
following  section  we  shall  farther  discuss  the 
subject  of  positive  punishments. 

There  has  been  scmie  dispute  among  philoso- 
phers (into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  fully 
now)  whether  the  natural  evil  consequences  of 
sin  ought  to  be  called  punishments;  and  the 
propriety  of  this  is  by  some  denied.  Judging 
from  the  common  conceptions  on  this  subject, 
and  the  common  phraseologry  founded  on  these, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  consider  the  evil  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments as  punishment.  So  we  say,  for  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  a  liar,  in  whom  at  length 
no  one  places  any  confidence,  or  with  respect  to 
the  voluptuary  or  drunkard,  who  brings  infamy 
and  disease  upon  himself,  and  in  all  such  cases 
that  s\n  punishes  itself.  Again,  if  the  leges  nO' 
turales  are  properly  called  laws,  (and  whatever 
is  true  of  law  in  any  case  is  true  of  them,)  how 
can  it  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  transgression  of  these  laws  are 
properly  denominated  punishments  ? 

But  these  natural  punishments  may  be  distin^ 
guished  into  two  kinds :—' 

(a)  Such  as  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
evil  consequences  of  the  actions  themselves,  and 
which  would  result  equally  from  these  actions 
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were  they  not  forbidden,  and  were  the  actions, 
therefore,  not  sins.  They  are  called  phynieal 
punishments.  Amongr  these  are  uU  the  sick- 
nesses and  pains  which  arise  from  intemper- 
ance of  every  kind ;  the  poverty  which  comes 
from  idleness;  the  grief,  sorrow,  and  shame, 
which  are  the  results  of  a  dissipated  life ;  &c. 
It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  the  necessary  evil 
consequences  of  sin,  and  so  to  diminish  them, 
that  the  divine  law  is  given ;  and  in  this  way  it 
is,  that  what  were  before  mere  tvilt  now  become 
«iii5.     Vide  s.  73, 1. 

(6)  Punishments  which  result /rom  the  rrla* 
Hon  of  human  actions  to  the  iaw^  or  which  have 
respect  to  the  moral  character  of  men.  Those 
are  calh.'d  moral  punishments,  lliese  moral 
consequences  of  sin  fall  principally  and  most 
heavily  upon  the  soul.  Hence  they  are  also 
called  ^/;/rr7ua/ punishments.  Among  these  are, 
e.  g.,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  telling  us 
that  we  have  violated  the  law  of  God,  rendered 
ourselves  unworthy  of  his  favour,  and  disquali- 
fied for  his  blessings;  also  restlessness  of  soul, 
and  foar  uf  punishment,  from  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  or  ill-desert — the  fear  of  God.  Rom. 
iii.  l[},  23 ;  1  John,  i.  8,  soq. ;  iii.  II,  seq.  These 
are  the  most  fearful  and  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds 
of  natural  punishment  is  very  important,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  CJirht. 
Vido  8.  Ill,  II.     From  thence  it  appears, 

(//)  That  tlie  natural  and  physical  evil  conse- 
quoiioes  of  crrtain  wicked  actions  cannot  wholly 
cease,  evt'n  after  pardon  has  been  bestowed  upon 
men,  and  they  have  repented,  or  after  they  have 
appropriaUid  the  merits  of  Christ.  For  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  (Jod  will  remove,  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  the  necessary  physical  con- 
sequences of  sinful  actions.  From  experience 
we  see  that  God  does  not  do  this  in  the  present 
life.  K.  g.,  if  any  one  has  brought  upon  him- 
self, by  his  excesses,  prolonged  sickness  or  po- 
verty, he  will  not  become  at  once  well  in  body 
and  estate  merely  by  reforming  his  courses ;  but 
he  must  continue  to  feel  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  his  errors  and  crimes,  juat  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sin  of  Adam — death  and  other 
temporal  calamities — continue  to  be  felt  by  all 
his  posterity,  even  by  those  who  are  renewed 
and  pardoned.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  10,  18 — 23. 
Nor  does  the  Bible  anywhere  teach  us,  that  in 
some  miraculous  way  God  will,  even  in  the  fu- 
ture lift:,  remove  all  the  natural  and  lasting  con- 
sequences of  actions;  it  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  portion  of  these  consequences 
will  continue  oven  hereafter.  But  these  natural- 
ly evil  consequences,  (as  well  those  which  are 
temporal  as  those  which  continue  in  the  future 
life,)  from  which  we  are  not  entirely  freed  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  are  yet  mitigated,  and  lose 
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the  terror  of  punishment,  to  those  who  ire  p» 
doned  and  sanctified.  This  experienee  in  Ai 
present  life  teaches  us,  and  the  holy  icriptui 
assure  of  the  same.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  1,  tod  v. I, 
3 — 1 0.  But  the  p(tnK  naiuralu  ipirilualaam 
entirely  with  the  renewed.     Hence, 

(6)  The  principal  erils  from  which  laaii 
freed  in  this  and  the  future  life,  when  lieiip» 
doned  and  renewed,  are,  the  moral  conseqicMi 
of  sin ;  and  it  is  because  the  believn  u  fad 
from  these,  that  even  the  natural  coDaeqiM&eii 
of  sin  are  mitigated  to  him  and  lose  the  ternrof 
punishment.    The  renewed  man  will  nemi^ 
deed  forget  the  sins  which  he  has  once  eonuHk 
ted ;  he  will  condemn  them,  and  moon  ofl 
them ;  but,  as  he  is  sure  of  pardon,  his  dit^nl 
respecting  them,  his  fear  of  God  as  a  judgf,iil 
the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  will  either  rt 
once  or  by  slow  degrees  entirely  cease;  pemof 
soul  will  be  restored,  together  with  a  liTelynl 
joyful  feeling  of  his  present  happy  stile,  is 
comparison  with  his  former  unhappy  conditiMr 
This  is  what  the  scriptures  mean  by  the peoee^ 
God  in  the  heart  of  the  man  whose  sins  are  fah 
given.     Vide  the  texts  before  cited  from  RoSi 
V.  and  viii. 

SECTION  LXXXVH. 

SOMR    REMARKS   ON   *<  POSITIVK**   DlVCIt 
PUNISHMENTS. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  saidoi 
this  subject,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  divM 
justice,  s.  31,  we  add  here  the  following  n- 
marks : — 

(1)  The  term  arbitrary  punishments  (patM 
arliitrarix)  seems  to  be  somewhat  inconvenienl, 
and  to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood;  it  is  for 
this  reason  objected  to  by  very  many  moden 
writers,  e.  g.,  Steinbart,  Syst,  s.  130;  Kberhard, 
Apnlogie  d.  Sokr.  th.  i. ;  and  the  author  of  the 
»*  Apologie  der  Vernunft."  And  if  the  term  of 
bitrary  must  be  understood  to  denote  a  blind 
caprice,  in  which  no  regard  is  paid  to  rectitodi 
and  propriety,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  ofTeDcei 
it  could  never,  without  blasphemy,  be  predicated 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God.  But  bo 
advocate  of  the  arbitrariness  of  God  in  the  pv* 
nishments  he  inflicts  has  ever  understood  it  in 
this  sense;  fur  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even 
a  man  of  common  understanding  and  goodness 
would  punish  in  such  a  manner.  These  evils, 
which  are  called  positive  punishments,  are  not, 
indeed,  founded  in  the  internal  nature  of  the  (or- 
bidden  actions  themselves ;  they  are  not  the  im- 
mediate natural  consequences  of  these  actions, 
but  they  are  added  to,  and  conjoined  with,  tbo 
natural  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  the  legislator;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  called  arbitraria.  They  irs 
mala  ex  arbitrio — i.  e.,  libera  Dei  {^judieis  se 
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m£)€Ofmlio  mve  irutiiuto  extrtmecui  immiaaa, 
li«y  are  always  determined  by  the  rules  of 
sine  Wisdom  and  goodness,  and  have  all 
loalities  of  the  other  divine  operations. 

are  moreoTer  resorted  to  by  God,  in  cases 
e  bis  object  cannot  be  attained  by  merely 
"ml  punishments.  We  should  not,  then,  be 
-ttcmpulous  about  the  use  of  this  term,  for 
Q  we  hear  it  said  that  God,  the  All- wise  and 
I  inflicts  arbitrary  punishments,  the  associ- 
idea  of  blind  caprice,  acting  without  cause 
Bason,  falls  away  at  once  and  of  itself.  The 
^  is  true  of  this  term,  as  of  the  expression, 
•ngerofGod*  Vide  8.  86.  The  arbitrtum 
vod  is  always  wise,  and  neyer  a  blind  caprice, 
1  often  is  with  men,  especially  with  passion- 
nilers  and  magistrates.  In  case  this  term 
9  rejected,  we  might  substitute  the  phrase 
punithments, 

})  That  there  are  positive  divine  punish- 
U,  especially  in  the  future  world,  the  Bible 
lies  with  sufficient  clearness.  And  indeed, 
.  the  scriptural  doctrines,  that  God  forgives 
(i.  e.,  removes  their  consequences,)  and  that 
St,  the  innocent,  endured  punithment  for  U8, 
ems  to  follow  that  the  sacred  writers  be- 
d  in  positive  punishments  and  their  remis- 

A  philosophic  argument  in  behalf  of  po- 
B  punishments  is  derived  from  the  nature 
efficacy  of  natural  punishments,  which  are 
iufficiently  great  to  deter  the  sinner  from 
e,  or  lead  him  to  repentance,  so  that  positive 
shments  in  addition  to  these  are  necessary, 
der  to  produce  this  effect.  It  was  a  great 
;t  with  Michaelis  to  establish  this  point, 
arguments  brought  in  opposition  to  it  by 
ibart,  Eberhard,  and  others,  together  with 
rguments  in  its  favour,  were  briefly  stated, 

It  since  this  subject  is  attended  with  various 
ulties,  which  can  never  be  entirely  removed 
aman  philosophy,  owing  to  the  limitation 
r  minds,  the  question  arises.  What  course 
the  religious  teacher  pursue  on  this  subject, 
vhat  instruction  shall  he  give  respecting  po- 

divine  punishments?  In  order  to  come  to 
ht  decision  on  this  question,  and  to  be  able 
swer  it  for  ourselves,  we  must  not  proceed 

empty  speculations  or  ideal  conceptions, 
Tom  the  following  results  of  experience. 
history  of  all  ages  teaches  that  the  prevail- 
lotion  among  men  always  has  been  and 
is,  that  God  inflicts  not  only  natural,  but 

positive  and  arbitrary  punishments;  or, 
moral  evil  has  not  only  natural  evil  for  its 
eqnent,  but  also  such  punishments  as  de- 

entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  lawgiver. 
ce  sicknesses  and  other  calamities,  which 
1  in  no  natural  connexion  with  crime,  were 
ifteo  regarded  as  the  punishments  of  it — e. 
le  pestiience  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeke  be- 


fore Troy  was  so  regarded  in  Homer;  cf.  Iliad, 
xvi.  384,  seq.  Now,  in  what  way  did  this  idea 
obtain  so  wide  a  prevalence  among  men,  and  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  them  1  If  we  make  history 
and  experience  our  teachers,  we  shall  come  to 
the  following  conclusions : — 

(a)  Human  legislators  can  threaten  only  po- 
sitive punishments,  because  they  are  able  to  in- 
flict no  other.  For  they  are  neither  the  authors 
nor  the  rulers  of  nature,  but  are  themselves,  as 
well  as  those  over  whom  they  rule,  subject  to 
that  constitution  which  God  has  given  to  nature. 
Since,  now,  men  are  apt  to  reason  from  the  hu- 
man to  the  divine,  they  were  disposed  to  trans- 
fer to  God  and  his  government  those  procedures 
and  institutions  common  in  human  families  and 
states.  From  hence  it  is  obvious  how  even  hea- 
then nations  should  have  come  so  generally  to 
this  notion.  They  reasoned  thus :  As  men  have 
the  right  to  enact  arbitrary  laws  and  impose  ar^ 
bitrary  punishments,  this  right  must  belong  in 
a  far  higher  degree  to  the  supreme  legislative 
power,  which  knows  of  no  limitation.  It  was  by 
such  arguments  that  they  arrived  at  this  idea, 
though  by  such  alone  the  reflecting  mind  is  not 
satisfied.    But, 

(6)  The  true  cause  of  this  universal  belief  lies 
much  deeper.  There  is  on  this  subject  a  certain 
feeling  of  need  in  human  nature  which  cannot  be 
reasoned  away,  and  which  often  exercises  its 
power  even  over  the  speculative  philosopher,  al- 
though he  has  long  suppressed  it  by  his  specula- 
tion. It  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  fear  of  the  merely  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  is  too  inefficacious  to  restrain  men 
from  committing  it.  For  these  natural  punish- 
ments man  has  but  little  regard,  and  he  thinks 
he  can  find  means  to  avoid  them,  or  to  secure 
himself  against  them.  The  end,  therefore,  can 
be  more  surely  answered  by  positive  punish- 
ments. This  result,  built  upon  experience,  al- 
though men  were  only  obscurely  conscious  of  it, 
awakened  in  them  a  feeling  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  believe  that  there  are  posi- 
tive divine  judgments.  Hence  many  even  of  the 
ancient  heathen  lawgivers  took  means  to  give 
to  natural  laws  and  penalties  the  authority  of 
positive,  and  for  this  purpose  they  intimately 
associated  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
their  country. 

(e)  If  there  are  positive  rewards  in  the  future 
world,  as  all  concede,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  posi- 
tive/mm'sAmen/s  can  be  denied.    Vide  s.  31. 

(d)  To  any  one  who  makes  the  holy  scriptures 
the  source  of  his  knowledge,  this  subject  cannot 
be  doubtful;  for  the  scriptures  clearly  teach 
that  there  are  positive  punishments,  and  presup- 
pose them  in  many  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

But  if  any  one  remains  nnconvinced  b^  ^VvWor 
tophical  argumenU  ^iki\Y>^  \Via  %a?^^tvV3  ^'l  ^^da 
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,Bible«  that  God  aetailly  appolntt  podliTe  pn- 
nithmentSt  he  must  be  referred  to  the  feet  and 
obsenration  aboTe  mentioned,  that  thie  belief 
oannot  be  taken  away  from  a  peq>le  withoot 
endangering  ite  m(»rality.  Even  if  a  religiooe 
teacher  shonld  himself  entertain  donbta  on  thie 
tubject,  it  wonid  be  foolish  and  wrong  in  him  to 
Gommanicate  these  doabts  to  the  peq>le,  and 
thus  depriye  them  of  a  belief  for  whieh  he  ean 
snbstitate  nothing  eqoally  firm  and  salatarj. 
The  history  of  all  ages  teaches  that  nothing  has 
so  inJorioQS  an  effect  upon  the  morality  of  peo- 
ple as  the  persuasion  that  there  are  no  positiTS 
panishments  which  they  haTO  to  fear  from  the 
hand  of  God,  When  such  panishments  haye 
been  expected,  the  fear  of  them  lias  always 
proved  a  mighty  barrier  against  all  the  gross  oat- 
breakings  of  sin.  For  a  confirmation  of  these 
remarks  let  the  stadent  consult  history ;  ef«  also 
s.  166,  II.  Note. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  religious  teacher  to  rectify,  hy  scriptaral 
▼lews,  the  false  opinions  which  people  are  apt 
to  form  respecting  the  nature  of  these  positiTe 
punishments,  and  to  preyent,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  injurioas  infloence.  In  discharging  this 
duty  he  may  be  aided  by  the  following  scrip- 
tural observations.  From  the  prevailing  false 
ideas  respecting  positive  panishments,  occasion 
is  sometimes  taken  to  condemn  others,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  them  uncharitable  censures,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  bestowment  of  posi- 
tive rewards,  many  are  disposed  to  extol  and  to 
imitate  those  upon  whom  they  are  conferred, 
supposing  them  to  be  the  favourites  of  Heaven. 
This  results  from  the  mistake  that  prosperity 
and  adversity  in  this  life  are  proofs  of  the  plea- 
sure or  displeasure  of  God  with  the  conduct  of 
men ;  something  as  it  is  with  those  who  stand 
in  favour  or  disfavour  with  human  rulers.  But 
all  such  opinions  have  a  most  unfavourable  in- 
fluence upon  morality  and  upon  the  dispositions 
of  men.  The  teacher  must  therefore  take  pains 
to  shew, 

(a)  That  external  prosperity  and  adversity 
in  this  life  are  not  distributed  by  God  as  reward 
and  punishment  for  the  mora/ conduct  of  men, 
(vide  s.  71,  II. ;)  and  that  it  is  therefore  judging 
hastily  to  pronounce  positively  and  decidedly 
that  the  calamities  which  befal  particular  coon- 
tries  or  individuals,  from  natural  and  not  moral 
causes,  are  judgments  from  God,  although  they 
may  be  so  overruled  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  should  be  so  improved  as  to  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  moral  good  and  to  the  diminution 
of  moral  evil. 

(jS)  That  even  although  positive  divine  re- 
wards and  punishments  should  take  place  in  the 
present  life,  (which  we  are  not  entitled  to  deny 
in  /Ats/f)  yet  men  are  not  in  a  alluation,  nor  in 


partienlar  eases,  beeante  lAj  !«?•  no 

infallible  marks  by  whieh  they  «ui' 

these  from  advantages  and  cnlamiti—  whkfcl 

salt  from  other  eanses,  and  bav»  no 

with  the  good  or  ill  desert  of 

Christ  himself  warns  against  radi  'pmcil 

Judgments.    Vide  s.  SI,  ooll.  Pa.  Izziii.  S^  i 

(7)  The  Old  Testaflsent  is  ohtn  mpfmM\ 
where  much  is  indeed  said  rsspeetiag' 
rewards  and  punishments  even  in  the 
life;  and  by  Uie  nngnarded  appHeation  of; 
texts  much  injury  may  be  done,  eveo  by  1 
and  well-disposed  religious  teachers.    On 
point  instruction  shoold  be  given  to  the 
with  due  discrstbn,  in  eonformity  wllh 
waa  said  on  this  point,  s.  SI,  ad  fiaess,  !■'. 
note.    It  mnst  be  shewn  that  the  same  is 
true  now  aa  was  true  in  that  early  period  of 
worid,  and  under  the  peculiar  eonatitotion 
the  Jewiah  religion.    This  matter  ean  be 
very  plain  to  any  one,  by  remarking  that 
there  were  propkeU^  who,  as  the  divine  ami 
sadora,  expreaaly  declared  that  this  and 
physical  evil  was  a  positive  punishment 
God ;  but  that,  as  we  have  no  prophets  now, 
are  unable  in  particular  cases  to  pronounce  a  < 
finite  decision  whether  this  and  that  evil  is  ori 
not  to  be  regarded  as  n  positive  punishment 

(3)  Still  another  chief  objeetion,  which 
often  urged  against  the  existence  of  positive 
wards  and  punishments  in  the  future  worid, 
this:  God  would  have  named  the  poeitive 
nishments  which  he  meant  to  inflict,  and 
have  settled  the  manner  of  their  infliction  in 
laws.  This  is  done,  it  is  said,  by  every 
mane  and  just  legislator  among  men;  and  it) 
regarded  by  us  as  tyranny  and  despotism  for^ 
ruler  to  inflict  punishment  which  he  has 
previously  threatened.  But  thiscompariaoni 
human  rulers  and  magistrates  with  God,  and  « 
their  punisbments^with  his,  will  not  hold.  M 
(a)  with  human  judges  and  magistrates  thb» 
gulation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
judge  from  acting  unjustly  or  raahly,  or 
inflicting  too  light  or  too  severe  a  poniahi 
under  the  influence  of  momentary  feeling, 
we  are  secure  from  any  such  danger  when  the  ] 
nishments  to  be  inflicted  are  left  to  the  dif 
of  an  omniscient,  all-wise,  and  benevolent  Rol 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  reason  for 
that  there  is  in  the  case  of  men.  (b)  Hui 
criminal  codes,  even  those  which  are  most 
plete,  contain  only  a  few  species  of  crimes; 
can  they  have  any  respect  in  the  appoint 
of  the  punishment  to  the  motives,  the  state 
mind,  and  innumerable  other  circnmstanoi^ 
which  make  the  crime  greater  or  less.  Bat  l^j 
all  these  circumstances  God,  who  is  perfeetlf. 
wise  and  just,  must  have  respect.  How  irapos*;^ 
sible^  now,  must  it  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  dt 


ma/  way  gaaJifled,  to  decide  that  they  axeaoVn\%UAixA^«a  Y^^bments,  according  to  their 
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eaaljr  dlTenifia^ds^pvM  and  modiGcationa ! 
a  woold  read,  nndersland,  oi  regard  inch  • 
logael  Would  it  not  make  manjr  for  the 
time,  and  to  their  great  injury,  QcquaiDled 
t  sina  of  nliicli  thej  otiierwiee  nould  bave 
wn  nolhingt  (c)  Aa  the  falore  world  Ilea 
rely  beyond  tho  circle  of  our  idea*,  it  might 
ba  eren  poeaible  fully  tu  deecribe  to  ua,  in 
pFesanl  itate,  every  kiod  of  poaiiire  reward 
pnaiabraent.  (d)Thefearof  apoaitivepo- 
iment  at  present  unknown  makea  a  stronger 
ression  upon  the  sinner,  and  ia  more  effica- 
m  Id  deterring  him  from  sin,  than  that  of  s 
ishmeot  definitely  described;  for,  in  the 
nar  esse,  the  sinner  will  always  fear  the 
It,  and  expect  that  the  puniabment  will 
ke  where  he  is  most  aasceptible. 
Tofs. — The  holy  scriptures,  and  particnlarly 


JesDS  and  his  apoetlea,  make  it  a  great  object 
to  anfold  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  to 
shew  how  we  can  be  freed  from  them.  Thoae 
who  are  teachers  of  the  gospel  should  follow 
tiieir  example  in  this  respect.  They  insist  par- 
ticularly upon  thenufry^f^MTu^  arising  from 
sin,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  the  /ultire 
world.  This  entire  misery,  or  the  unhappy 
stale  of  both  sool  and  body,  as  produced  by  sin, 
is  called  in  the  scriptures  by  various  name^- 
e.  g.,  oXtdpoft  BKuJUMh  ^tttfof,  anotof,  ■.  r.  X. 
Vide  MoruB,  p.  Ill,  prope  ad  Gnem.  Of  the 
external  evil  conseqasnces  of  sin  which  befal 
men  in  the  present  life  the  sacred  writers  spi^ak 
less  frequently,  partly  because  these  are  not  by 
any  means  40  great  and  terrible  as  the  other, 
and  partly  because  they  are  perfectly  obfioua, 
and  fall  under  the  notice  of  every  one. 
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ARTICLE   X. 

OF  JESra  CHBIBT. 

HIS  important  article  has 
been  treated  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways  from  the  ear- 
liest limes.  The  teachers 
of  religion  and  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Bible  have, 
for  various  reasons,  been 
.  diasalisfieJ  with  the  simple  scriptural 
'  representation,  snd  have  often  predetei' 
nined,  by  the  principles  of  some  school 
of  philoBophy,  or  by  religious  opinions 
.  current  at  their  own  time,  what  could 
Mlieved  concerrung  the  person,  offices,  and 
in  of  Jesus  Christ.  Any  declamlions  of  the 
Is  in  opposition  to  Iheir  views  have  been 
w  overlooked,  as  if  tiiey  could  not  be  found, 
■J  the  help  of  that  ariificial  exegesis  which 
es  anything  oat  of  everything,  have  been 
tplained  as  to  a^ee  with  Ihnir  preconceived 
ioD8.  Id  ihie  manner  has  this  article  espe- 
y  been  treated  of  late  in  the  proteaiant 
chf  particularly  in  (he  Lutheran  church  in 
(■any.  And  so  common  has  il  become  to 
ert  ifaia  doctrine  in  the  universities,  schools, 
ia  popular  diacoursea  and  writings,  that  the 
her  who  turns  aside  from  Iha  beaten  path 
t  posseaa  no  small  degree  of  unprejudiced 
f.  My  design  is,  to  exhibit,  according  to 
honaal  conviction,  the  pure,  unfaUi/nd  dae- 
!  ^iMt  Sibk,  with  its  proof,  and  carefully  to 


diaiinguish  it  from  ecclesiaslicl  diaUnctions,  and 
from  other  additions  and  alterations. 

The  latter  I  ahall  consider  by  ihemselvea,  and 
endeavour  to  illustrate  them  from  history,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  them  according  to 
Iheir  true  merits. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  DIVINE  INBTITITnONB  F0BTHERB8TO. 
RATION  OF  MEN  IN  A  GENERAL  VIEW;  THB 
EXPECTATI0N8,  PREDICTIONS,  AND  TVPE9  OF 
THE  MESSIAH,  AND   TDEIR  FULFILMENT   IK 


SECnON  LXXXVIII. 


TBS  MORAL  RECOVERV  A 


view;  anb 
seksbal  imtho- 


I.  Whal  it  itquitUe  for  Iht  moral  reanen/ of  man. 
Tbb  Bible  everywhere  teaches  that  man  it 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  ot  .hat  happineas 
which  God  intended  for  him,  b3f  the  want  of 
holiness, b;sin,and  deserved  punishment.  Vide 
Art.  IX.  Holiness  gives  the  only  right  of  eld- 
lenship  in  the  moral  kingdom  of  God,  (paetXtia 
0im.)  Now  because  sin  is  universal  among 
men,  all  have  nead  of  /orgiwrvus  .«tt^  TtjOTmor 
4t>5k 
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Hm  th»  xemittton  of  tins  and  ngenmAoot 
(ci^0K«  ^utopoMh  dtfoyivrnfitf.}  And  •inoe  W6 
nerer  atuiii  to  porleet  holineM  Id  this  lifoft  wbal- 
«?er  tidf  tnoM  wo  may  make,  [and  heneo  moat 
be  diaqoieted  with  re^ud  to  oar  acoeptaaoe  with 
God,]  it  ia  equally  eaaential  •  that  we  ahonld 
baTo  aome  quieting  omiraiiet  leapeetiiig  what 
awaita  na,  ia  order  to  the  ezerciae  of  trae  veli- 
gton,  aa  that  we  ahonld  reform.  Theee*  then, 
are  the  prineipal  objecta  at  which  Cbriatianity 
aima.  If  men  are  to  be  redeemjMl«  theae  bin- 
drancea  to  their  happineaa  mnat  be  removed, 
they  moat  be  leformed,  and  moat  be  forgiren, 
and  a  comforting  aaaoranoe  that  they  are  ao  mast 
be  imparted.    This  ie  done  in  two  waya : 

(1)  By  one  method,  the  power  otur^ul  offec' 
tian§  ie  weakened ;  so  that  reaaon  will  again  at- 
tain to  ita  dominion  over  them;  by  which  man 
will  be  placed  in  a  aitaation  to  lead  a  holy  and 
piooa  life,  (fiixm^  xai  t^t^uts  ^^,  x.  t*  x«)  This 
means,  howeTer,  mast  be  of  aaeh  a  natare  aa  to 
leaTe  human  freedom  entirely  unimpaired.  Re- 
formation in  a  moral  being  is  effected  by  bring- 
ing the  deairea  and  inclinations,  from  which 
actiona  spring,  under^he  control  of  the  intelli- 
gent mind.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  in  Chris- 
tianity a  doctrine  ia  rcTcaled  to  men  to  be  re- 
ceiTcd  and  belicTed  by  them,  intended  to  en- 
lighten their  minda,  to  teach  them  how  to  aToid 
and  oTorcome  the  temptationa  to  ain,  and  how  to 
lire  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and  their  own 
destination.  This  doctrine  must  exhibit  the 
motives  for  the  avoidance  of  sin  and  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  holiness  in  a  manner  universally 
intelligible  and  convincing,  equally  designed  to 
illuminate  the  reason  and  affect  the  heart.  But 
it  must  also  shew  in  what  way  man  can  attain 
power  to  enable  him  to  be  holy.  For  any  mere 
doctrine  of  virtue^  or  code  of  moral  precepts,  does 
not  confer  upon  man  the  power  of  becoming  ac- 
tually virtuous.  This,  as  Paul  says,  is  f  6  d5v- 
vwtov  fov  vofMv,  The  moral  law,  with  all  its 
precepts,  threatenings,  and  promises,  could  not 
by  itself  make  us  holy  and  acceptable.  The 
fault,  however,  doea  not  lie  in  the  law,  but  in 
that  weakness  and  imperfection  which  results 
from  our  depravity,  (Sinnlichkeit)  'Ev  9  i^tf^c- 
9n  Bia  erofxo;.  Now  in  Christianity,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  sacred  writers,  the  most  perfect 
instruction  of  this  nature  is  given  to  men. 

(2)  But  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  reco- 
very of  man  to  happiness  requires  something 
more  than  this  instruction.  This  other  means 
is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or,  freedom  from  the 
punishment  of  sin.  Nor  was  it  enough  that 
men  should  be  merely  forgiven;  their  tranquil- 
lity snd  happiness  require  that  they  should  be 
able  to  attain  to  an  assurance  and  certain  con- 
viction of  the  fact.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ.    Many  ancient  and 


modem  phlloeophere  and  ieligfiMelMahwli| 
faideed,  maintained  that  no  wmk  mmtrn^ 
neeeeeaiyt  ainoe  Qad  forglnee  the  eiia  rf^ 
whenever  they  reform.  Bat  the  whole  M 
of  the  human  raee^  in  ancient  and  rnedm  M 
proves  that  an  aniveraol  oppreheoriia,  «M 
from  a  nniveraal  feeling  of  need*  fats  pmNl 
among  men,  that  beeidea  inwari  litaMil 
aome  other  means  of  propiiiatinf  te  JMfii 
averting  the  deeerved  poniehnMOl  of  wt^^  1 
neeesary,  and  do  aetoally  ezial.  - 

The  following  reasona  mAy  be  giiea  ftil 
feeling: — ^vis.  (a)  Althoagfa  one  ahoaU' 
guil^  of  no  new  tranagraeaiens,  be  eaoaitl 
a  comforting  aaauranee  that  the  aina  vrtMh 
haa  premouMljf  oommitted  will  be  Ibigivea  MH 
ground  of  hie  anbeeqoent  reformation,  hli 
he  can  find  no  reaaon  to  believe  thia,  whdi 
haa  reaaon  enough  to  fear  the  contrary.  \ 
how  can  that  which  ia  once  done  be  undoM 
the  conaequencea  of  it  be  prevented  t  (6)  Bi 
man,  whatever  his  advancea  in  aanctificai 
must  still  confess  that  hia  holineee  ia  vaiy 
perfect,  and  that  he  frequently  aIna.  H 
then,  can  he  hope  to  deaerve  the  mercy  of  * 
by  a  holiness  which  is  so  imperfect  and  1 
gled  with  ain  t  It  is  the  voice  of  coaseie 
then,  which  haa  produced  and  spread  ao  wi 
among  men  thia  feeling  of  the  neceeai^  0 
expiation.  There  ia  not  a  nation  upon 
globe,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  which  hoi 
certain  appointments  for  this  purpose ;  soci 
offerings,  cleansings,  and  other  religious  r 
Cf.  Meinera,  Geschichte  der  Religionen 
123,  f. 

Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  ' 
away  this  feeling  from  man,  considering  I 
universal  and  deeply  rooted  it  is,  and  that  i 
founded  upon  the  voice  of  conacience,  and 
responds  with  the  most  natural  and  fomitiii 
tions  which  men  form  respecting  God,  aod 
manner  of  feeling  and  acting.  The  nWig 
teacher  who  withholds  from  his  people  the< 
trine  of  pardon  through  CAm^— who  repres 
it  as  uncertain  and  doubtful,  or  entirely  i«| 
it,  acts  very  inconsiderately  and  nnadvise 
He  cannot  aubstitute  anything  better,  or  0 
consoling.  And  when  the  consciences  of  1 
awake,  he  will  be  unable  to  give  other  grofl 
which  can  prove  so  entirely  sufficient  for  t 
consolation. 

11.  The  different  institutions  which  God  has 
pointed  for  the  restoration  and  moral  perf» 
of  the  haman  race  in  a  general  view. 

(1)  The  means  which  God  employs  for 
purpose  are  very  various  and  manifold*    1 
are  designed  partly  to  weaken  the  pow« 
dominion  of  sin ;  partly  to  instruct  men,  an 
shew  them  the  true  way  to  happiness,  and  | 
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I  power  to  pnitae  it.  These  objects  are 
Boted  eren  by  the  original  constitution  which 
i  has  given  to  nature,  the  moTements  of  con- 
nee,  the  unhappy  feelings  which  follow  upon 
hi  aetiona,  &c. ;  also  by  the  common  and  ex- 
Bvdbaiy  instruction  which  God  has  given  to 
i,  ia  one  way  and  another,  (/roXv/i(pw$  xoi 
ler^Mu;,  Heb.  i.  1 ;)  by  the  opportunity 
Mded  OS  of  becoming  acquainted  wiUi  the  na- 
le  of  firtue  and  vice — the  happiness  of  the 
od,tnd  the  wretchedness  of  Uie  bad,  by  ob- 
tnngthe  example  and  profiting  by  the  expe- 
ict  of  others ;— in  short,  by  history^  which  is 
I  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  human  race. 
Hw  history  of  every  nation  is  useful  in  this 
ipeet;  but  that  of  the  Jewish  nation  possesses 
eommon  interest.  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
ideto  it  constantly  in  their  discourses.  It  is 
feed  highly  instructive,  and  exhibited  in  such 
rty  as  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
I  Boflt  numerous  class  of  men.  It  always  re- 
lents God  not  simply  as  a  metaphysical  being, 
u  conversant  with  men,  and  acting  after  the 
Boer  of  men.    It  presents  clearly  before  our 

•  the  attributes  of  God,  the  course  of  his  pro- 
eaoe,  and  the  salutary  discipline  he  exercises 
r  men.  Those  religious  teachers  who  en- 
Ij  reject  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
niction  of  the  common  people  and  of  thn 
Bg,and  who  would  gladly  see  the  book  itself 
:  aside,  know  not  what  they  do.  They  de- 
e  themselves  and  their  charge  of  great  ad- 
tages.  It  is,  indeed,  abused  in  various  ways, 
twas  at  the  time  of  Christ;  but  this  does 
prevent  its  proper  use.  Respecting  the  use 
le  kistary  of  the  Old  Testament,  vide  1  Cor. 
^  U;  Rom.  xv.  4,  and  Kdppen*s  excellent 
k,  »*Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk  der  gottlichen  Weis- 
;"  and  J.  G.  Muller,  Von  dem  christlichen 
igionsunterrichte ;  Winterthur,  1809,  8vo. 
kit  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  has  be- 
ved  upon  men,  as  the  Bible  everywhere 
Aes,  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
iattructions,  and  his  entire  work  for  the  ha- 
lt race;  Rom.  xi.  33,  36.  Still,  we  ought 
» to  undervalue  or  exclude  the  other  benevo- 
it  institutions  by  which  God  has  benefited 
idoes  still  benefit,  not  only  Christians,  but 
Jihind  at  large.  All  these  means  should  be 
^dered  as  inseparably  connected,  as  they 
^J  are,  and  as  the  scriptures  represent  them. 

•  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungren,  th.  ii. ;  Hess, 
tt  Reiche  Gottes ;  Lessing,  Erziehung  des 
iittchengeschlechts ;  Berlin,  1780. 

(2)  These  means  are  universal.  Vide  Moras, 
196,  s.  6.  God  has  not,  indeed,  bestowed 
^.at  all  times,  and  upon  all  nations ;  since 
i&en  in  all  ages  have  not  been  capable  of  re- 
tving  them ;  but  he  has  selected  the  most  pre- 
via every  ago  and  nation;  so  that  the  know- 


ledge and  worship  of  God,  piety  and  virtue, 
have  never  been  wholly  lost  from  the  earth. 
We  should  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  should  search  out  and  thankfully 
admire  the  traces  of  divine  care  over  nations 
called  heathen.  Even  in  the  midst  of  their  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their  polythe- 
ism, we  often  find  true  religiousness  and  piety, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  erroneous  views, 
are  certainly  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  such  instances. 
The  gracious  care  and  providence  of  God  is  as 
clearly  seen  in  raising  up  good  legislators,  prac- 
tical sages,  teachers  of  the  people,  promoters  of 
science  and  morality,  among  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  people  of  the  earth,  for  their 
improvement  and  moral  good,  as  in  the  institu- 
tions which  he  established  among  the  Jewish 
people  for  the  same  purposes.  These  natural 
means  which  God  employs  redound  as  much  to 
his  glory  as  the  supernatural. 

Paul  therefore  says  expressly,  that  God  has 
given  the  heathen  opportunity  of  knowing  him ; 
that  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
among  them  ;  and  that  they,  too,  will  be  inex- 
cusable if  they  leave  unimproved  that  knowledge 
of  God  imparted  to  them  through  nature.  Acts, 
xvii.  27;  Rom.  i.  18,  seq.  Accordingly,  the 
virtue  and  piety  which  the  heathen  practise, 
after  the  measure  of  their  imperfect  knowledge, 
is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  agreeable  to  God. 
The  case  of  the  centurion  Cornelius  is  an  exam- 
ple, Acts,  X.  God  accounted  him  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  more  knowledge,  because  he 
proved  himself  faithful  in  the  use  of  that  lesser 
degree  which  he  possessed. 

The  national  pride  of  the  Jews  led  them  into 
the  mistake  that  God  had  a  special  regard  for 
them  f  that  they  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
other  nations;  that  they  exclusively  were  his 
children;  and  that  the  Messiah  was  designed 
only  for  them.  These  mistakes  are  frequently 
opposed  in  the  New  Testament;  there  is  cl( 
0f6;  xal  Ilari^p  ndvtuiv,  Ephes.  iv.  5,  6 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  5,  seq.  God  has  no  partiality,  {rtpotsuTtoXtj-^ia,) 
Rom.  X.  13;  Acts,  x.  3i;  all  have  equal  right 
to  the  divine  blessings,  especially  to  those  con- 
ferred by  Christianity;  John,  x.  16 ;  Ephes.  i.  10; 
ii.  14, 18 ;  Rom.  v.  18,  seq. ;  and  the  texts  cited  by 
Morus,  p.  126,  s.  6,  n.  1, 3.  This  universality  of 
the  divine  favours  is  expressly  asserted  even  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets  frequently 
affirm  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  will 
become  universal  among  the  heathen,  and  that 
they  by  no  means  shall  be  excluded  from  it; 
Deut.  xxxii.  31 ;  Isaiah,  ii.  and  Ixvi.  Indeed, 
the  Old  Testament  contains  promises  of  far  bet- 
ter times  in  future  for  the  heathen  than  for  the 
Jews. 

(3)  They  are  appointed  by  God  with  great 
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wisdom  in  rafereneo  to  the  nttore  of  oiui  and 
tiia  eiroamstanoes  of  jwitioalar  Hmt$^  Saeh 
moans  are  selected  as  allow  the  freedom  of 
man,  and  leare  him  at  liberty  to  ohooee  or  rejeet. 
It  is  the  internal  force  of  troth  which  is  made  to 
influence  roan,  and  not  external  compalsatory 
means.  MoreoTor,  God,  like  a  wise  fotber  and 
teacher,  proceeds  according  to  the  time  and  age 
of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  of  nations  and 
indinduals  in  particular.  He  regulates  his  in- 
stmction  acconling  to  their  capacity.  He  does 
not  OTcrload  their  infancy  with  such  laws  and 
precepts  as  they  cannot  understand,  but  sayes 
the* higher  instruction  for  the  maturer  age  of  a 
more  advanced  generation. 

This  greater  or  less  capability  of  some  gene- 
rations and  nationa  in  comparison  with  others, 
should  be  considered  as  one  reason  why  God 
did  not  earlier  disclose  certain  truths  which  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  why  be  still  with- 
holds them  from  certain  nations  and  countries. 
For  such  nations,  howerer,  he  provides  in  ano- 
ther way,  and  leads  them  to  that  degree  of  hap- 
piness of  which  they  are  capable.  He  is  not 
confined  to  one  method,'  as  is  shewn  in  the 
Introduction.  Nor  is  the  education  of  the  h  uman 
race  confined  to  this  life;  provision  will  doubt- 
less be  made  to  enable  those  who  are  innoeenifif 
deficient  here  to  make  up  their  loes  hereafter. 

If<4e. — ^In  the  New  Testament,  the  terma 
tA^j  X^i  0fovf  Sttfxa  Ocov,  are  used  to  denote 
the  whole  compass  of  means  employed  by  God  to 
bring  men  to  happiness,  as  well  as  any  particu- 
lar means.  Vide  Morus,  p.  122, 125.  The  term 
xapii  is  used  in  various  senses ;  and  as  unscrip- 
tural  ideas  are  often  attached  to  it,  we  shall  here 
briefly  explain  the  scriptural  significations.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^n,  and  sometimes  to 
ion,  and  similar  words.  It  signifies  (1)  in  gene- 
ral, the  unmerited  love  and  benevolence  which 
God,  as  the  supreme  Governor,  bears  for  all  his 
creatures  and  subjects,  and  especially  for  men ; 
and  so  is  synonymous  with  dya^ti;,  zf^'i^^^^i^ 
fiXav^Ttia,  Tit.  iii.  4;  and  (2)  the  conse- 
quences and  proofs  of  this  gracious  regard ;  in 
shorty  all  undeserved  divine  favours ;  John,  i. 
\^%7C0L^iavxi,  zapitoi.  These  are  elsewhere  called 
XOfMfifh  d<opfa,  X.  f  •  X.  Of.  Rom.  v.  15.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  undeserved,  they  are  contrast- 
ed with  ipihXijfAa^  Rom.  iv.  4. 

Hence  arise  various  other  significations,  by 
which  certain  great  favours  are  called  Z99^*u 
by  way  of  eminence:  as  (a)  the  Christian  doc- 
trine and  institute  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  principal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  gra- 
cious forgiveness  of  sin  on  account  of  Christ. 
Xapfr(  xai  oXsJ^f  la,  John,  i.  7 ;  Xoyo^  Afop^o;,  the 
benevolent  doctrine.  Acts,  xiv.  3 ;  xP^i  0f ov, 
Tit.  ii.  Ui  X99i^  Xpt^tov,  and  x^^9^  simply, 
AetSf  xviii.  27,  seq.    (6)  Certain  employments. 


bosinBssss»  and  oflieas  la  4^  ChiMMi 
and  the  talents,  abilitifla*  and  gifts 
God  upon  particnlar  peiaoM  in 
these  ofilees.    Thus  Rom.  L  5«  ygi^  wm 
nroaif*  also  xii.  8.    In  other  taousi  je^pHiri 
ussd,  with  which  x^H  ^  Intawahangad  si 
nonymons  in  1  Pet.  It.  lOt  and  Is  tlia 
to  the  Corinthians.    From  thane  aad 
texts  is  derived  (e)  the  aeelesiastlcal 
which  gratia  denotes,  by  way  of 
operationa  of  God  upon  the  hearta  of 
th^  improvement  and  oonfenioB#  Tlieas  < 
rationa  were  called  odMiict  graUm^  aad  Ihst 
dition  of  a  converted  man  Mtmm 
Latin  church,  especially  ainee  the  liaM  of 
gustine,  has  need  this  word  in  this 
Vide  infra,  a.  189. 

From  what  has  been  said.  It  appears  Ihitl 
grau  of  God  is  only  his  goodMus^ 
a  particular  relation.  Grace  ia  die  goodai 
a  auperior  to  a  tiuborHnaU  peraoa.  Umi 
properly  speaking,  is  gracious  only  to  ths 
ject,  and  the  lord  to  the  alave.  The 
forma  to  thia  uaage.  God,  then,  ia 
the  higfaeat  aense  of  this  word,  beeanae  he  Isl 
supreme  and  neceasary  ruler  and  geieiaof 
men.  Everything,  consequently,  whiek 
does  for  men,  relating  to  the  body  or  aool,  Isi 
operation  of  hie  grace,  aeha  groH 
this  grace  is/ree,hecause  no  one  eaa  eomp4lM 
and  the  very  idea  of  grau  exdudee  all  sMvdi 
Rom.  iv.  4. 

m.  The  particular  purpose  of  God  to  restore  da 
human  race  by  Christ, 

The  New  Testament  teaches  that  God  ktf 
determined  to  bestow  his  favours  upon 
through  Christ,  and  to  lead  them  to  holiness 
happiness  by  him.    Hence  Christ  is 
apxTfo^  ?<^f*    Acts,  iii.  15,  coll.  ver.  26. 
term  is  explained  by  oTrcof  ocatijpCap,  Heb.  v. 
coll.  Acts,  xvii.  30,  31.    The  gracious  d 
of  God  to  pardon,  sanctify,  and  bless  manld 
and  the  institutions  he  has  established  for 
purpose,  are  called  x^^  (tf^r,pu>s^  T'lU  iuUl] 
iii.  4.    The  following  particulars  are  impli 
viz.,  God  designs  to  free  men  from  the  n 
piness  occasioned  by  sin,  {sta^tlv;)  and  also  11 
bestow  upon  them  unmerited  favours,  zopuM^ 
;tapK,  X,  f .  X.)    These  favours  are  pardon,  itt^ 
tification,  and  eternal  blessedness,  aleo  infoiaa 
tion  communicated  by  God    respecting  tltf 
blessedness,  instruction  as  to  the  manned  hotf 
we  may  attain  to  it,  and  strength  imparted  to  ai 
for  this  end.    This  grace  of  God  is  callsd  f 
;tapK  6cov  iv  Xpt^f  9  dd^slooy  1  Cor.  1.  4.    It  tt. 
always  represented  in  the  New  Testament  Si 
bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ,  and  oa  hll 
account.    By  him  God  teaches  us  and  renaai 
us;  pardons  us  on  account  of  his  death;  ti^' 
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jown  upoo  Qt  eternil  blessed neM  through 

and  for  his  'sake.  Everything  proceeds 
1  him,  and  is  referred  to  him.  This  purpose 
Sod  is  also  described  in  the  Bible  by  the 
ds  ^iXfj/Mn  Bffovi  ftpo^taii  TtftoyvtMjts  &nd  ytpo- 
EMT,  Ephes.  i.  4,  11;  iii.  11.  The  Bible 
I,  too,  that  God  made  this  decree/rom  eter- 
',  (itpo  oiwHoy,  or  xata^Xr^i  aeoa/iov.)  All 
divine  decrees  are  of  this  peculiar  nature, 
s  implied  in  the  particle  ftf>6.  The  passage 
'et.  i.  20  is  very  clear  upon  this  subject. 
n  the  Old  Testament,  the  passage  Ps.  xl. 
sq.,  belongs  in  this  connexion.  This  decree 
Iways  described  as  ihefree  determination  of 
1.  Thus  in  the  passages  cited  it  is  called 
xia  ^Xrjiatoi,  Not  that  it  would  have  been 
iistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and 
e  it  to  perish;  the  divine  goodness  forbids 
1  a  supposition.    The  simple  meaning  is, 

no  external  necessity  compelled  him  to  it, 
that  it  is  his  free  grace,  without  any  desert 
rorthiness  on  the  part  of  men.  Paul  too,  in 
1.  ix. — xi.,  speaks  of  the  free  grace  of  God 
espect  to  the  new  institute  which  he  esta- 
hed  upon  earth  by  Christ, 
he  following  result  may  be  deduced  from 
It  has  been  said : — Christianity  is  founded 
n  the  principles,  (a)  that  all  men  are  consi- 
)d  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  which 

conscience  of  every  one  bears  testimony, 
le  No.  I.  ad  finem;)  and  that  therefore 

they  are  subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
xperience  proves.  The  distinguishing  trait 
Christianity  is  this :  that  it  promises  to  men 

[VERANCE    PROM   SIN,   AND  THE    PUNISHMENT 

UN,  before  it  requires  of  them  perfect  holi- 
I,  acceptable  to  God.  It  thus  comes  to  the 
if  of  ignorant,  desponding,  and  feeble  man ; 
ires  him  with  confidence  in  God,  and  with 
to  him;  acquaints  him  with  his  destination 
ue  holiness  and  unalterable  happiness,  and 
rs  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  attain  it. 
philosophy  or  system  of  religion  which  re- 
es  this  order,  and  demands  holiness  of  men 
re  it  gives  the  power  to  attain  it;  which  re- 
ents  holiness  as  the  procuring  cause  of  for- 
ness ;  fails  of  its  object,  and  asserts  and 
ires  an  impossibility.  The  great  point  in 
pardon  or  amnesty  which  Christianity  pro- 
!S,  is  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
the  world  to  bless  sinful  men,  to  free  them 
I  sin  and  death;  1  Tim.  i.  15,  coll.  3  Tim. 
);  John,  iii.  16, 17.  This  pardon,  however, 
bes  men  only  when,  under  divine  guidance 
assistance,  they  act  according  to  the  con- 
•ns  and  precepts  laid  down.     Hence  forgive- 

and  eternal  life  are  inseparably  connected 
/hristianity  with  the  requisition  of  repent- 

and  faith  made  active  by  love.  These 
rines  are  always  connected  in  the  scrip- 
i;  soTiUu.  11^14. 
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SECTION  LXXXIX. 

FORMATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  IDEA  OF 
MESSIAH  AMONO  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODBRH 
jews;  their  various  opinions  RESPECTINe 
him;  AND  THE  PROOF  THAT  JESUS  WAS  TAB 
MESSIAH. 

I.  The  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  a 
Meniah  among  the  braelUe$. 

(1)  The  idea  of  a  former  happy  condition  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  is  universal  among 
men,  and  is  found  too  among  the  Israelites 
Vide  s.  56.  But  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  console  itself  in  the  midst  of 
troubles,  sufferings,  and  the  feeling  of  physical 
and  moral  imperfection,  with  the  hope  of  better 
times  to  come,  and  of  a  future  happy  condition, 
either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  or  in  both 
together.  Hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  heathen 
respecting  the  return  of  a  golden  age,  the  ex- 
pected dwelling  of  the  gods  upon  earth,  and 
pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  their 
wishes  and  expectations  were  embodied.  These 
ideas,  like  those  concerning  the  original  golden 
age,  are  held  by  every  nation,  and  are  founded, 
like  those,  in  a  feeling  of  necessity  which  is 
deep  laid  in  the  human  soul.  These  ideas,  ex- 
pectations, and  wishes,  are  found  in  every  na- 
tion; differently  modified,  however,  according 
to  their  particular  situation  and  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation.  One  people  is  more 
bold  and  confident  in  its  expectations ;  another 
is  more  moderate,  hoping  and  wishing  rather 
than  determining  and  deciding. 

(2)  The  Jewish  nation,  too,  expected  such  a 
return  of  the  golden  age  to  the  earth ;  and  they 
were  justified  in  this  by  the  declarations  and 
promises  of  their  oldest  prophets.  But  this  ex- 
pectation of  the  Jews  was  peculiar,  and  distin- 
guished from  that  of  others  in  this  respect,  that 
this  period  was  placed  by  them  in  the  times 
when  the  Messiah  should  appear.  These  happy 
times  were  called  K3n  oSip. 

(3)  But  the  question  here  arise»-*Is  the  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  a  doctrine  really  revealed  by  God  to 
men ;  or  is  it  merely  a  human  opinion,  origi- 
nating among  the  Jews  from  their  accidental 
circumstances, — in  short,  a  Jewish  fabkf  em 
ployed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  benevo 
lent,  moral  purposes  1 

First.  The  last  supposition  is  maintained  in 
general  by  those  who  deny  or  question  all  di- 
rect revelation ;  by  all,  indeed,  who  deny  the 
reality  of  miracles;  ^oj predictions  belong  to  the 
class  of  miraculous  occurrences;  and  the  objee- 
tions  made  to  one  may  be  mado  to  the  other. 
Vide  s.  7,  III.,  s.  72, 11.  lliese  writers  endea- 
vour by  various  hypotheses  to  explain  the  na- 
tural origin  of  this  idea.    Of.  Stephanie  Gedan;- 
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km  Aber  die  Eotetehnni^  nnd  Ansbildong  der 
Idee  TOO  einem  Meetias;  Narnberg,  1787,  8to. 
Bekennamit  Theologieehe  Beytr&ge,  b.  ii.  et 
1 ;  A](oiia«  1791,  8to.  Ziegler,  Eotwiekeliiiig 
dee  wahreeheinlieben  Uraprun^  der  Idee  Tom 
Mesiiaa,  in  Henke'e  Magf.  iilr  Religionapbilo- 
•ophie,  b.  i.  St  1,  AbhandL  8.  Ammoii«  Ve> 
•neb  einer  Christologie  dee  alten  Teattmente; 
ErUngen,  1794,  8to.  ,  Their  principil  opinions 
may  be  compressed  in  the  following  statement — 

Til., 

Many  briTe  heroes  and  deliTerers  (our^c 
o^jrc^}  had  appeared  among  the  Jews  from  the 
eerUest  period  of  their  history,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  the  pablio  weal.  Sach  were  the/iro- 
pkd»  and  great  king$»  Bnt  the  advantages 
whieh  had  been  hopeid  for,  both  in  rsspeet  to 
religioas  and  moral  improTement,  and  also  in 
lespect  to  ciTil  and  social  welfare,  had  not  as 
jet  been  realised,  and  were  still  expected  in  fn- 
tore  time.  By  degrees,  all  wishes,  hopes,  and 
expectations  centred  in  one  person,  who  would 
•oeompUsh  all  which  was  desired.  This  idea 
did  not  become  general,  or  rather,  did  not  take 
its  origin,  among  the  Jews  until  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  This  person  was  expected  to 
be  the  deliTerer  and  helper  of  the  Jewiek  nation, 
and  principally  a  temporal  deliverer,  who  would 
establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  This  idea  pre- 
▼ailed  widely  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation then  current,  was  carried  into  the  more 
ancient  of  their  sacred  books.  Now  Jesus,  it 
is  said,  found  this  idea,  and  connected  it,  such 
as  he  found  it,  with  his  doctrine ;  not  consider- 
ing it  himself  (as  many  say)  to  be  really  true. 
He  modified  this  idea,  and  gave  himself  out  for 
a  gpiritual  deliverer  of  mankind  by  his  instruc- 
Uon,  Eckermann,  therefore,  affirms  distinctly, 
that  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  there  are  no 
proper  predictions  of  Christ.    Beytr.  st  1. 

Remarka  an  tkia  Explanaiion. 

(a)  All  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  idea, 
which  are  exclusive  of  direct  divine  revelation, 
if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  merely  con- 
jectural and  hypothetical,  and  cannot  be  histo- 
rically proved.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  various  and  contradictory;  there  is  no 
sure  historical  ground  and  basis  upon  which 
they  can  be  established  and  built ;  they  are  mere 
plays  of  the  imagination,  mere  conjectures  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  may  possibly 
have  been.  And  indeed,  many  cases  may  be 
imagined  possible,  no  one  of  which  can  be  proved 
to  be  historically  true,  and  most  of  which  have 
historical  evidence  against  them.  This  discre- 
pancy of  views  among  writers  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  never  will  or  can  cease,  as  long  as 
they  proceed  in  this  way. 
(i)  The  assertion  of  Eckermann  and  otheis, 


that  the  Old-TsetuneAtdeieiiplioM  of  IIm]|» 
siah  are  not  deaoriptions  oC  Jetm^  b«t  ef  ai 
earlkljf  king^  is  nnfoanded.  For  tlthovgh  ft] 
Messiah  is  often  eompand  to  a  kiiif« m< 
Ood  is,  he  is  also  nsimed  sad  dewdbed  isl. 
pnpket uA prieaL  And  to  free  meolnmAh 
to  instmet  them,  and  promote  their  aionl  i» 
provement,  are  ascribed  to  him  ••  the  piiiHl)pd 
part  and  proper  objeet  of  his  advoot.  Fkria 
xxii.,  xl.,  ex.;  Isaiah,  ii^  xi^  liiL 

(e)  The  pn^ietions  of  the  proplietn 
the  Meseiah  not  as  the  king  and  mler  of  a 

ge  nation,  as  the  Jewish  klngt  were,  bnt  asths 
ng  and  beneftietor  of  all  wIm  shonld  befiin^ 
ly  to  him.  In  the  piedietiona  of  the  Jevirit 
prophets  he  is  promised  qnite  as  jnneh,  mA 
even  more,  to  tiie  heathen  than  to  the  JsM 
themselves.  Vide  the  passagea  before  eilsi. 
The  promises  given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiLS; 
xxii.  18,  are  certainly  free  from  any  Jewish  sfr 
clusivenees,  and  are  as  comprshenaiTe  at  ps^ 
sible. 

{d)  The  assertion  that  the  idea  of.  Mesriak 
originated  during  the  Babylonish  captivitjr,* 
afterwards,  and  that  the  eariier  Jews  diffeswdy 
understood  the  so-named  Measianio  passagss  n 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  contrary  to  histny. 
For  the  idea  respecting  a  Messiah  was  anivsi^ 
sal  among  the  Samaritana  at  the  time  of  ChriM» 
and  much  earlier.  And  indeed  it  was  hdd  by 
the  Samaritans  more  purely  than  by  the  gisHar 
part  of  the  Jews ;  as  tlie  Messiah  was  represeat- 
ed  by  them  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Stimoer, 
John,  iv.  25, 42,  seq.  Therefore  this  idea  most 
have  existed  among  the  Jews  before  the  reli- 
gious separation  between  them  and  the  Samari- 
tans; and  consequently  before  the  Babyloniao 
exile.  For  the  Samaritans  would  not  certainly 
have  received  it  from  the  Jews  after  the  sepan- 
tion.  Whence  then  did  they  derive  it  ?  They 
admitted  only  the  fivo  books  of  Moses  from  the 
whole  Old  Testament.  Accordingly,  they  must 
have  grounded  their  expectation  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  and  the  interpretation  of  this 
testimony  given  them  by  the  Israel itish  teacb- 
era  sent  to  them  from  Assyria,  2  Kings,  xvil 
27,  seq.  The  Israelites,  therefore,  must  have 
had  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  long  before  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  must  have  found  it,  too,  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

Secondly. — ^The  whole  opinion  that  the  idet 
of  Messiah  does  not  depend  upon  divine  revdi* 
tion,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  oldest 
sacred  records  of  the  Hebrews,  stands  in  the 
most  palpable  contradiction  to  the  clearest  decla- 
rations of  Christ  and  his  spostlef.  For  (a)  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  of  divino  authority,  and  the  doc- 
trines and  predictions  contained  in  them  are  not 
treated  as  fictions  and  fables,  but  as  truly  lo* 
vealed  by  God.    And  (6)  it  is  no  less  csittis 
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llut  they  teach  that  there  are  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets'  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  or 
benefactor  of  the  world,  and  that  these  were  ful- 
filled in  JeSQS.  Jesus  himself  frequently  as- 
■erta  this  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
nanner,  Luke,  xviii.  31—33 ;  xxii.  37 ;  xxiv. 
87;  Matt.  xx.  18, 19;  xxtI.  54;  Mark,  ix.  12; 
John,  T.  39,  46.  And  in  this  his  apostles  ex- 
actly follow  his  example.  Acts,  ii.  16,  25 ;  viii. 
18;  z.  34;  xiii.  23,  32;  xxvi.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i. 
11 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19,  and  the  Pauline  epistles.  The 
tpostlee  themselres  therefore  helieved  this. 

Now  if  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  merely 
human  teachers,  they  may  possibly  haye  erred 
in  this  matter;  as  also  many  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  that  time,  who  interpreted  these  pas- 
sages in  the  same  way,  may  have  done.    But 
if  they  were  divinely  commissioned,  what  they 
•ay  on  this  subject  must  be  believed.    For  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  proceed  optionally  in  be- 
lieving the  declarations  of  a  man  whom  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  divinely  commissioned.    I  am 
Bot  at  liberty  to  make  selection  of  what  I  will 
•dmit  and  what  reject  at  my  good  pleasure.    I 
most  rather  yield  unconditional  faith  to  each 
and  every  thing  which  he,  as  a  divine  messen- 
ger, teaches  and  declares.     Consistency,  then, 
icqaires  as  to  go  on  this  principle  in  this  sub- 
ji>ct.    Vide  Herder,  Briefe  das  Studium  der 
Tbeologie  betreffend,  br.  18,  21,  particularly  s. 
303,  t  349—352,  th.  ii.     Cf.  Herder's  Work, 
I*  Vom  Erloser  der  Menschen,  nach  unsem  drey 
eisten  Evangelisten ;  Riga,  179G,  8vo.     [Cf.  es- 
pecially Hengstenberg,  »*  Christologie,"  where 
this  whole  subject  is  more  ably  discussed  than 
anywhere  else. — ^Tr.] 

n.  Varicua  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ  respecting  the  Messiahy  and  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom, 

(1)  At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previously, 
the  carrent  opinion  of  the  people  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  Pharisees  and  law- 
yers, was,  that  he  would  be  a  temporal  deliverer 
and  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed,  a  universal 
monarch,  who  would  reign  over  all   nations. 
Thos  they  interpreted  the  passages,  Psalm  ii.  2, 
6, 8;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6;  Zech.  ix.  4,  seq.    Hence 
those  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to 
proclaim  him  king,  John,  vi.  15,  coll.  Matt.  xxi. 
8,  9.    The  apostles  themselves  held  this  opi- 
nion until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Mat- 
thew, XX.  20,  21 ;  Luke,  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts,  i.  6. 
And  Jesus  himself,  during  his  life  upon  earth, 
proceeded  very  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them 
gradoally  from  this  deep-rooted  prejudice,  and 
iod  not  to  take  it  away  at  once.    Josephus  says 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  was  very  much  increased 
by  this  belief  of  an  universal  monarchy.    Vide 


Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  c.  4)  and 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  speak  of  this  expectation 
spread  throughout  all  the  East  by  the  Jews.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  institute  new  reli- 
gious rites,  (John,  i.  25 ;)  that  he  would  perform 
uncommonly  great  miracles,  (John,  vii.  31 ;) 
that  he  would  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  line 
of  David,  and  yet  from  obscure  parents,  (John, 
vii.  42 ;)  and  that  he  would  never  die,  (John, 
xii.  34.) 

(2)  Some,  but  by  far  the  smallest  number, 
had  purer  ideas  respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  did 
not  80  much  expect  an  earthly  kingdom  as  for- 
giveness of  sin,  instruction,  diffusion  of  truth, 
and,  in  short,  spiritual  blessings.  Simeon  had 
this  correct  view,  (Luke,  ii.  30,  seq. ;)  the  ma- 
lefactor on  the  cross,  (Luke,  xxiii.  43 ;)  and  & 
few  other  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Many 
pious  Jews,  too,  out  of  Palestine,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  aame  correct  views.  For 
even  the  common  people  of  Samaria  had  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  comparatively  pure.  Vide 
John,  iv.  25,  seq.  Jesus  approved  these  opi- 
nions as  just  and  scriptural,  and  always  acted 
in  conformity  with  them.  Vide  Luke,  xvii.  20, 
21 ;  John,  xviii.  36—38.  It  is,  then,  very  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  the  intention  of  esta- 
blishing an  earthly  kingdom,  as  is  done  in  the 
work  "Vom  Zweck  Jesu,"  Braunschweig, 
1778.  Vide  Koppe  "  Progr.  de  sententia  Jude- 
orum  de  Messia  et  future  ejus  regno  ;^'  Gott. 
1779. 

(3)  Many  united  both  of  these  opinions,  and 
considered  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher  and  earthly 
king  at  the  same  time,  as  the  supreme  head  of 
church  and  state.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  apostles  and  most  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  while  he  lived  upon  the  earth. 
A  multitude  of  Christians  of  the  Judaizing  party, 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  believed 
that  Christ  would  return  to  the  earth  to  establish 
a  temporal  kingdom  for  a  thousand  years — an 
opinion  which  has  been  indulged  by  many 
Christians  in  every  age  down  to  the  present 
time. 

(4)  Some  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  previously,  were  free-thinkers,  and  appear 
to  have  rejected  the  whole  notion  of  a  Messiah 
as  a  popular  superstition,  a  fabulous  and  ground- 
less expectation.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the 
Romans.  Many  of  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine, 
especially  the  learned  Grecian  Jews,  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  way  of  thinking.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  mention  of  this  idea  even  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  in  all  the  writings  of 
Philo.  And  even  Josephus,  in  his  desire  to 
please  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  this  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  so 
always  avoids  the  subject.  They  were  satis- 
fied with  mere  morality,  and  connected  thftGi^ 
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eitn  phtlotophy  with  the  doetrines  of  the  Jew- 
ish raligion  and  theology.  This  eilesee  ie  the 
moie  remarlMble,  eepeeially  in  Philo,  contider- 
ing  how  maeh  he  was  given  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 

(5)  We  find  all  these  diflTerant  opinions  re- 
peated in  the  writinga  of  the  Jews  who  liTod 
after  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  destmetion  of 
the  temple, — in  the  Chaldaio  paraphrases,  in 
the  book  Sohar,  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Rab- 
bins, where  so  many  of  the  ancient  traditions 
an  exhibited. 

(a)  The  opinions  of  the  more  modem  Jews 
were  rerj  Tarioos  respecting  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  Some  considered  it  to  be 
the  meet  important  doctrine  of  their  fidth,  and 
expected  that  a  complete  restoration  of  religion, 
morality,  and  happiness,  would  be  effected  by 
the  Messiah.  In  their  Tiew  he  was  to  accom- 
plish, as  it  were,  a  new  political  and  moral 
creation;  so  Maimonides.  Others  considered 
it  as  a  doctrine  of  less  importance,  and  seldom 
mentioned  it.  Many  of  them  appear,  in  reality, 
to  hare  rejected  it  altogether,  or  to  hsTo  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  object  of  his  mission,  they  exhi- 
bited the  same  diveraity  as  prevailed  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  Most  adhered  to  the  groes  opinion 
of  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  d^is.  Others  made  his 
most  prominent  object  to  be,  the  impro?ement 
of  doctrine,  the  restoration  of  morals,  and  spiri- 
tual blessedness.  But  these  were  comparatively 
few. 

(e)  Some  of  the  Jews  who  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  Messiah  should  be  described  by 
the  prophets  sometimes  as  king  (Ps.  ii.,  ex. ; 
Is.  xi.,)  and  sometimes  as  inferior,  lowly  and 
despised,  (Ps.  xxii. ;  Is.  liii.,)  invented  the  doc- 
trine of  a  twofold  Messiah^  in  order  to  reconcile 
these  accounts ;  one,  the  inferior,  despised  Mes- 
siah, Joseph*8  son,  in  whom  Christians  believe; 
the  other,  David's  son,  who  is  yet  to  come  and 
establish  his  kingdom. 

(d)  Many  of  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  long  delay  of  the  Messiah  by  the  sinful- 
ness of  which  their  nation  is  guilty.  The  pro- 
mise, they  say,  was  made  conditionally.  But 
this  hypothesis  derives  no  support  from  the 
Messianic  oracles  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  The  method  of  proving  thai  Jeme  of  Nazareth 
U  the  true  Mtniah, 

(1)  This  is  proved  from  the  marks  and  de- 
scriptions which  the  Old  Testament  gives  of 
the  Messiah,  all  of  which  meet  in  Jesus  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  This  proof  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
may  be  made  extremely  convincing.  Chris- 
thuup  howereTf  do  not,  u  ColUns  aappoaaa^Y^^ 


any  means  rely  solely  on  Ae  predletioiM  of  1 
Old  Testament  for  the  Messianie  aolhority 
Jesus,  nor  does  Christ  himself.  Vide  John, 
34,  eeq.  For  these  predictions,  thoagh  enr 
valuable  and  important  in  themselves,  am  i 
wsys,  like  all  predictiona,  in  a  certain  digi 
obscttre*  The  Old  Testament  is  indeed  vi 
instmctive  and  useful,  when  rig|htlj  emploji 
bat  it  is  not  the  only  gronnd  on  which  the  ec 
fidence  of  Christians  rests.  It  affords  importi 
proof  even  for  Christians,  but  not  the  only  pro 
Vide  vol.  L  s.  13,  II. 

This  method  of  proof  from  the  Old  TestaiM 
is  especially  useful  in  contincing  the  Jews,  a 
in  refuting  their  objections.  Tlius  Christ  i 
plies  it,  John,  v.  39—47.  All  the  marks  wU 
the  Jews  consider  diaraeteriatic  of  the  Messfa 
aocording  to  their  sacred  books,  agree  exad 
in  Jesus.  And  all  those  traits  and  minnis  e 
cnmstances  which  are  exhibited  in  paasagei  i 
the  Old  Testament  acknowledged  by  the  Jei 
themaelves  to  relate  to  the  Messiah,  meet  in  hi 
as  they  do  not  in  any  other  peraon  known 
history.  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  of  thai 
mily  of  Da? id,  of  which  the  Jews  have  now  i 
a  long  time  had  no  continued  genealogical  t 
bles.  He  had  a  precursor.  He  confirmed  k 
doctrine  by  the  most  striking  miraclea.  I 
died,  was  honourably  buried,  and  rose  sgii 
His  garments  were  divided.  Vinegar  w 
given  him  to  drink.  And  many  other  cireoi 
stances  of  the  same  nature,  greater  and  small< 
which  were  predicted  concerning  the  Messb 
were  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Such  passages  i 
therefore  very  frequently  urged  by  the  apostl 
against  the  Jews,  in  order  to  convince  them. 

(2)  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  din 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  ciei 
bility  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  have  an  adi 
tional  and  principal  ground  of  their  belief 
this  truth,  in  the  testimony  and  informati 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testamei 
Throughout  these  books  Jesus  is  represented 
the  greatest  divine  messenger.  Lord  over  all,  1 
Saviour  of  the  world,  (2(or>^,  ^ca$  t'ov  x6<jftov 
Kvpco;.)  In  short,  he  is  described  as  the  sai 
person  whom  the  Jews  call  Memah*  If  diri 
wisdom  had  seen  proper  to  raise  him  up  in  i 
other  country,  and  under  other  circumstanct 
his  name  and  the  form  of  his  doctrine  might,  i 
deed,  have  been  different,  while  the  substan 
itself  would  have  continued  the  same. 

According  to  the  constant  representation 
the  New  Testament,  God  himself  confirmed  t 
truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  He  did  tb 
by  John  the  Baptist,  John,  i.  19 — 41 ;  by  voie 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  < 
other  occasions ;  by  angels,  Luke,  i.  30 — 38;  1 
Jesus  himself,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  h 
declarations  by  miracles,  John,  iv.  25, 36;  Ma) 
^  xxvv.  62^  63 ;  and  by  the  apoetles  commission 
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to  be  hit  messengers,  Acts,  ii.  32 — 38 ;  1  John, 
L  sod  ii.  1 ;  &c. 

Thus  in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
■ent  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
or  that  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  the  idea  is  always  implied  that  Jesus  is 
the  promised  Lord  and  Bedeemer,  the  Benefactor 
ind  Savimtr.  In  short,  the  word  Masiah^  which 
grammatteaUy  sigpiifies  king^  becomes  a  doe- 
frinal  word,  synonymous  with  Kvpto;  and  2u- 
r^.  And  in  this  way  the  erroneous  yiews  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah  were  conect- 
ed.  If  we  would  consider  the  subject  in  this 
light,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  representations 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  it,  we  should 
easily  ayoid  the  difficulties  with  which  many 
kaTe  been  perplexed  regarding  this  doctrine. 
Vide  Eckermann,  Theol.  Beytr.  st.  1.  We 
ihonld  not  then  declare,  with  this  writer  and 
others,  that  the  doctrine  that  /enia  it  the  Me»- 
mah  belongs  only  to  the  Jews,  and  is  not  an  es- 
sential doctrine  of  pure  Christianity.  The  He- 
brew name  n^e^  was  Jewish  or  Israelitish,  but 
the  thing  denoted  by  it  was  intended  for  a//,  and 
is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Note* — Works  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  section.  For  information  respecting 
tbe  Jewish  opinions  of  the  Messiah,  ?ide  Maii 
** Synopsis  Theol.  Judaics;"  Giess,  1C98, 
4to;  Glassner,  De  gemino  Judaeorum  Messia; 
Helmst,  1739,  4to;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
Jodenthum;  Keil  (Prof.  Lips.),  Hist.  Dogm. 
de  regno  Messie,  Jesu  et  app.  aetate ;  Lipsiie, 
1781.  On  the  point  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
Tide  the  ancient  works  of  Olearios  and  Schott- 
gen,  in  «« Hor.  Hebr."  t.  ii.  The  most  com- 
plete work  aAer  these  is  that  of  Bishop  Kidder, 
**  Convincing  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,** 
translated  from  the  English  by  Rambach ;  Ros- 
tock, 1757,  4  to.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s. 
444,  Anmerk.  Vide  especially  the  late  work 
of  Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.T. — ^Tr.] 

SECTION  XC. 

or  THE  PRINCIPLRS  ON  WHICH  WE  ARE  TO  INTER- 
PRET THE  LITERAL  AND  FIGURATIVE  PREDIC- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
BE8PECTIN0  THE  MESSIAH,  AND  THE  NEW  IN- 
STITUTE FOUNDED  BV  HIM. 

L  Brief  History  of  the  manner  in  which  Christiana 
have  interpreted  the  Messianic  Predictions, 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  pre- 
vailed among  the  early  Christian  fathers,  espe- 
cially the  Egyptian  fathers— e.  g.,  Justin  the 
Martyr,  Pantsnus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ta- 
tian,  and  still  more  after  the  age  of  Origen. 
They  considered  the  Bible,  as  Philo  and  other 
learned  Grecian  Jews  had  done  before  them,  to 


be  a  repository  of  every  kind  of  aseful  informa- 
tion, and  especially  of  all  religious  truth.  Any 
truth  of  this  kind  which  they  did  not  find  clear- 
ly exhibited  in  it,  they  introduced  by  means  of 
their  allegorical  interpretation,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  stoics,  and  many  other  learned 
Grecians,  had  proceeded  with  Homer  and  some 
other  of  their  sacred  books.  On  this  principle 
it  was  that  many  of  these  fathers  endeavoured 
to  find  all  the  perfection  of  Christian  knowledge 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  carried  back  into  it 
the  entire  Christian  system.  But  in  this  they 
deviated  widely  from  the  mind  of  the  apostles, 
who  expressly  say  that  the  patriarchs  saw  the 
promised  blessings  only  from  afar  off,  (Heb. 
xi.  13,)  and  that  there  was  much  obscurity  in 
the  predictions  concerning  Christ,  2  Peter,  i. 
19—21 ;  1  Peter,  i.  10—12. 

But  this  extreme  was  objected  to  by  many  of 
the  learned  fathers— e.  g.,  Eusebius  the  Erne- 
sene,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mopsu- 
estia.  Some  of  these  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  allow  few  er  no  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  took  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  parties.  This  difference  of 
opinion  has  continued  down  through  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  church.  Some  have  seen  the 
Messiah  rarely  or  nowhere,  others  everywhere, 
in  the  Old  Testament;  while  others  still  have 
pursued  a  middle  course.  Vide  Ernesti,  "  Nar- 
ratio  critica  de  interpret,  prophetiarum  Mess,  in 
eccl."  in  Opusc.  Theol. 

II.  Examination  of  the  principles  of  the  theory  of 
accommodation  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Messianic  Predictions. 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed 
widely  in  the  protestant  church,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contains  very  few  passages,  or  none 
at  all,  which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  all  or  most  o^  the  passages 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  are  used  in  the  way 
of  accommodation.  The  following  reasons  have 
been  offered  in  support  of  this  theory.  The  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ  were  very  much  given  to 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  scripture.  Ever 
after  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  had  become  universal  among  them, 
they  had  eagerly  searched  the  Old  Testament  for 
everything  which  in  the  least  favoured  this  ex- 
pectation; and  had  succeeded,  by  the  help  of 
their  allegorical  interpretation,  in  making  their 
scriptures  seem  to  contain  predictions  respects 
ing  a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were 
therefore  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  method, 
and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing 
the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 
Their  pursuing  this  course  does  not  prove  that 
they  themselves  cooavdeT^  \.Vk«i!^  ^^s«^<^%  '^^ 
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actual  predictions.  That  they  did  not  so  con- 
sider them  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  pur- 
sued a  diflferent  course  when  teaching  gentiles, 
and  did  not  in  that  case  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

But  in  this  statement  we  roust  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  true  and  what  is  erro- 
neous and  exaggerated. 

(1)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  cannot  be  historically  proved  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Although  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New- 
Testament  writers,  they  give  no  indication  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation.  Kven  Josephus 
has  nothing  of  it.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Kgypt 
began,  in  the  first  century,  in  imitation  of  the 
heathen  (ireeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament 
allegorically.  Philo  was  distinguished  among 
those  in  that  place  who  practised  this  method, 
and  he  defends  it  as  something  new,  and  before 
unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the 
other  Jews;  Dc  Confus.  Liiigu.  p.  317,  seq. 
Jesus  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  where 
he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  a  prcvailtnn^ 
custom  of  allegorical  interpretation;  for  this 
method  did  not  prevail  at  that  time  among  the 
Jews;  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
tauirht. 

(*J)  Tlio  w fitters  of  tne  New  Testament  lliem- 
selves  make  a  cltr.ir  distinction  between  the  alle- 
gorical and  literal  iiii»  rpretalion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. When  they  use  the  allegorical  method, 
they  either  say  ex[iressly,  here  is  aUet^nri/^  Gal. 
iv.  21,  or  they  shew  it  by  the  context,  or  by  ore- 
fixinjj  some  particle  of  comparison — e.  g.,  worttp 
xoi^i^^  lleb.  vii.;  John,  iii.  11;  Matt.  xii.  40. 
But  thoy  express  themselves  very  differently  in 
texts  which  they  quote  as  literal  prophecy  for 
the  purpose  of  proof. 

(,'>)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  instructions  which  they  gave 
to  gentiles,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  they 
believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  or  that  they  did  not  seriously  consider 
the  p'.issajres  which  they  cited  as  predictions 
in  thrir  instructions  to  the  Jews  to  be  really 
such.  The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  tliese 
allusions  in  the  comniencement  of  tlie  instruc- 
tion wliieh  they  gave  to  the  heathen  is  the  same 
as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at  the  present  day 
to  omit  tliem  in  the  same  ciroiimstances.  Their 
gentile  hearers  and  revulers  knew  nothing  of  the 
Bible,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  convinced 
from  an  unknown  book.  The  apostles,  however, 
gradually  instructed  their  gentile  converts  in  the 
contents  of  this  book,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as 
frequently  before  them  as  before  JewB  or  con- 


verts from  Judaism.  This  is  proved  by  the 
Kpistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thai 
Peter  says  to  the  heathen  centurion,  Cornelias, 
after  the  latter  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
prophets,  *«0f  this  Jesus  testify  all  the  pro- 
phets,** &c..  Acts,  X.  43,  coll.  Acts,  viii.  26--35t 
and  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  shewn,  in  general,  that  Jesui 
and  his  apostles,  in  compliance  with  thecunent 
prejudices  of  their  contemporaries,  ever  taught 
anything  or  seemingly  affirmed  anything  to  be 
true  which  they  themselves  considered  as  false. 
No  more  can  it  be  shewn,  in  particular,  that  thej 
adopted  and  authorized  any  explanations  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  they  themselves  con8ide> 
ed  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common 
among  their  contemporaries.  Such  compliance 
is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  (vide  Matt.  v.  19,  '23 ;)  nor  can  it  be  at  all 
justified  on  pure  moral  principles,  as  even  mo- 
dern theologians  are  beginning  more  and  more 
to  allow.  When  Christ,  therefore,  says  dis- 
tinctly. Matt,  xxii.  43,  that  David,  by  divine  re- 
velation, calkd  the  ^fiisiah,  Lord  (Ps.  ex.),  he 
must  have  belifved  exactly  as  he  said,  and  so 
have  admitted  a  divine  prediction  respecting  the 
Messiah  in  this  psalm.  The  same  when  he  says, 
John,  v.  40,  **  that  Moses  wrote  concerning  him." 
Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  expressly  assent  to  the  Jewish  expla- 
nations of  the  Old  Testament,  or  build  proofs 
upt)n  tiiem,  they  themselves  must  have  consi* 
(lerrd  these  explanations  tisjust, 

Il«Te  everytliinir  depends  upon  the  d(>ctrine 
above  staled;  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
mere  human  teacrhers,  they  may  have  trred  ;  but 
if  iney  sj)ake  as  divine  niessenjjers,  they  must  be 
believed  on  their  simple  authority. 

III.  The  principle s  nflntcrprftatiun  on  whirh  Christ 
and  his  Apo^tlts  pn^cecd  in  quotini^  from  the  Oh 
Ttntanicnt,  (fptcialli/  the  Messianic  Passages. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  same  principles 
often  appear  in  Jewish  writinjrs,  as  wrll  as  th«? 
same  fi)rn»ula  of  quotation,  "thus  is  fulfilled," 
^c.  Vide  Wiihner,  Antiqi].  Heb.  t,  ii. ;  Surcn- 
bus,  Bi.3>.oj  xa^a>.?.ayr^  Wetstein  ad  Malt.  i. 
22,  and  Schottiien,  in  s.  H9  of  his  book  last  cited. 
Now  if  ("hrist,  by  his  own  example,  authorizes 
the  princi[)les  whieli  were  embraced  by  the 
Jews,  he  himself  must  have  considered  them  to 
be  true.  Whelhor  uv  must  on  this  account 
consider  them  as  true,  must  be  detcTminrd  hy 
the  alternative  above  stated.  The  princij)lesof 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  wliich  many 
modern  commentators  have  adopted,  diller  alto- 
gether from  those  which  CMirist  and  his  apostles 
followed ;  still  these  modern  principles  nnist 
not  be  ascribed  to  Clirist  and  his  apostles,  but 
we  must  inquire  historically,  Ultat  were  the 
\  princtplcii  on  xt^Iiich  Christ  and  his  apostles  pre 
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M?  These  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
ne  as  those  which  modem  interpreters  adopt. 
[1)  God  determined/rom  tiermiy  (/rpo  xator 
ifi  xoGftov)  to  send  a  benefactor  and  saviour 
vfifpi  Messias)  to  bless  the  world  made 
»tched  by  sin.  This  purpose  was  revealed 
f  early,  and  was  from  time  to  time  repeated 

rendered  more  plain.  Thus  Christ  and  the 
sties  declare,  with  the  Jews,  ••  that  Moses, 
Psalms,  and  the  prophets  spake  concerning 
I."     Vide  s.  89. 

S)  God  saw  best  to  communicate  his  will  to 
patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  trans- 

this  revelation  to  their  posterity  by  means 
ztraordinary  men,  messengers,  (oh<^3j;)  thus 
cing  the  Israelites,  as  it  were,  the  deposita- 

of  the  divine  revelations  for  the  salvation 
nen  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  In 
I  respect,  too,  Christ  and  the  Jews  were 
eed ;  and  in  this,  also,  that  God  had  refer- 
:e,in  all  his  instructions  and  ordinances  given 
the  prophets,  to  his  great  plan  respecting  the 
ssiah. 

[3)  Consequently,  according  to  the  'doctrine 
Christ,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  from 
>ses  downwards,  contain  literal  predictions 
pecting  this  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the 
w  institute  to  be  founded  by  him,  though  all 
•se  predictions  are  not  of  equal  clearness. 

[4)  But  to  these  prophets  themselves  every- 
Dg  which  they  predicted  was  not  perfectly 
in  and  intelligible.  God  saw  best  to  reserve 
(  more  clear  explanation  of  the  sense  of  many 
his  earlier  oracles  to  be  communicated  by 
)phets  at  a  later  period.  Thus  many  of  the 
fdictions  respecting  Christ  and  his  apostles 
lid  be  more  distinctly  and  justly  interpreted 
after  times  than  by  the  prophets  themselves 
0  originally  uttered  them.  This  maxim 
en  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament; 
»et  i.  10—12,  and  2  Pet.  i.  19.  Vide  Progr. 
h.  1.     [Vide  the  discussion  of  this  point  in 

Bib.  Repository,  No.  I.  Art.  4 ;  also  No. 
.  Art.  4.  Cf.  Woods  on  Inspiration,  Lect.  i. 
33.— .Tb.] 

[5)  Tlie  duties  and  offices  of  the  Messiah  very 
ch  resemble  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  Old- 
Btament  prophets^  priests^  and  kings.  These 
nes  are  therefore  frequently  applied  to  him. 
a  king  of  the  house  of  David,  he  inherited, 
it  were,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  titles 
the  kings,  (e.  g.,  of  David  or  Solomon ;)  as 
rophet^  those  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  (e.  g., 
Moses  and  others;)  and  as  ^.pricstf  those  of 

priests,  (e.  g.,  of  Melchisedec  and  Aaron.) 
e  character  which  they  possessed,  and  the  ac- 
is  which  they  performed  imperfectly,  and  on 
mall  scale,  he  possessed  and  performed  per- 
tly, and  on  a  large  scale.  This  canon  of  in- 
pretation  is  held  by  the  Rabbins,  and  is  not 


in  any  way  objectionable.  The  case  is  very 
much  the  same  as  when  the  rights  of  an  empe- 
ror are  proved  by  shewing  from  the  history  of 
the  empire  that  his  predecessors  possessed  them ; 
or  when  the  official  rights  of  a  person  are  esta- 
blished from  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  office, 
and  from  the  history  of  his  predecessors  in  it. 
Cf.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  27,  31—34. 

This  principle  casts  light  upon  the  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  texts  are  cited 
from  the  Old,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
treat  of  different  persons  and  objects.  All  the 
texts  in  which  the  rights,  offices,  and  dignities 
of  the  Israelitish  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
are  the  subjects  of  consideration,  relate  to  the 
Messiah,  the  greatest  of  their  successors,  and 
are  directly  applicable  to  him.  He  possesses 
all  the  greatness,  distinction,  and  pre-eminence 
ascribed  to  them,  only  in  a  far  higher  degree. 
So  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  Heb.  i.  and  ii.,  and  other 
places. 

(6)  The  Jews  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
asserted  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  before 
his  visible  appearance  upon  the  earth,  although 
the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous  birth  was  not  as 
yet  entirely  clear  to  them.  This  is  seen  in  ths 
Chaldaic  paraphrases  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins.  Christ  himself  affirms  his  pre-exist- 
ence in  the  clearest  manner,  John,  viii.  58 ;  chap, 
xvii.  seq.  The  writers  just  mentioned  ascribe 
everything  which  was  done  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  particularly 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  efficient  or 
concurrent  cause.  He  led  them  from  Eg^pt, 
defended  them  in  their  journey  through  the  de- 
sert, and  spake  to  them  by  the  prophets.  They 
explained  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  the  appearance  of  God,  or  of  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  is  mentioned,  as  applying  directly 
to  the  Messiah.  This  principle,  too,  is  author- 
ized and  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Pet.  i.  11,  it  was  the  Spirit  (f  Christ 
which  inspired  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  communicated  revelations  through 
them.  According  to  1  Cor.  x.  4,  the  Mock  (a 
common  appellation  of  God)  which  accompa- 
nied the  Israelites  in  the  desert  was  Christ. 
When  they  tempted  God  by  disobedience,  they 
tempted  Christ,  (ver.  9.)  Isaiah,  who  saw  God 
in  his  glory,  (Isaiah,  vi.)  is  said  to  have  seea 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  John,  xii.  41. 

Thus  we  see  why  texts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  treat  of  God  in  general,  and  of  his  works 
among  men,  especially  among  his  own  people, 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to 
the  Messiah. 

(7)  Instruction  by  means  of  allegories,  sym- 
bols, and  symbolical  actions,  is  very  suitable  to 
men ;  especially  during  the  childhood  both  of 
individuals  and  nations.    SucVv  VDA>lT^<ex\n»^  >ak 
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oifitly  in  the  tpirit  of  tha  H«bi«wi»  md  of 
odw  oriental  nations.  This  being  so,  it  would 
luKVe  been  a  sobjeet  of  wonder  if  inatmction  of 
thin  kind  had  not  been  given  reapecting  ao  im- 
portant an  object  as  the  new  diapensation  to  be 
inatitated  bj  the  Messiah.  That  saeh  instrao- 
tioQ  waa  giren,  the  Jewa  have  always  main- 
tained ;  and  it  ia  dearly  contained  in  many  pas- 
•agea  of  the  Old  Teatament— e.  g.,  Pa.  zl.  7, 
•eq.  The  writera  of  the  New  Teatament  dia- 
tinetly  teaoh  that  aome  of  the  ordinancea  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  by 
divine  command,  were  designed  by  God  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Aitare  Sanoor  of  the 
worid,  to  pdnt  to  him,  and  to  be  typea  of  him 
and  hia  blessings.  Sacrifice,  expiation,  and 
other  ordinancea  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
not  appointed  on  their  own  account,  but  were 
intended  as  imagea  of  the  more  perfect  ordi- 
nancee  to  be  expected  in  future  time.  Many 
of  the  expressions  and  imagea  in  the  discourses 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  respecting 
sacrifices  and  the  aacrificial  lamb,  lead  to  this 
oonduaion ;  and  the  correctness  of  it  is  distinctly 
declared  by  the  apostles.  Vide  Col.  ii.  17; 
Bom.  iii.  91 ;  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
Hob.  Tiii.,  ix.,  x. ;  John,  xix.  36. 

But  we  are  very  liable  to  go  too  far  in  the 
illustration  and  development  of  these  allegorical 
predictions ;  and  thb  study  frequently  degene- 
rates into  an  idle  amusement.  The  charge  of 
extravagance  in  this  respect  may  be  justly  made 
against  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  and 
many  protestant  theologians  of  later  times,  espe- 
cially against  Cocceius  and  his  followers,  at  the 
doae  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  such  mistakes  is  to  admit  of  no  allego- 
rical predictions  except  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  extend  the  resem- 
blance no  further  than  it  is  carried  there. 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  because  aome  have 
made  this  aubject  ridiculous  by  their  extrava- 
gance, that  the  New  Testament  doea  not  author- 
ise the  belief  of  allegorical  predictions.  Such 
a  aupposition  is  most  obviously  untrue;  and  the 
only  reason  why  any  have  supported  it  is,  that 
they  would  prefer  that  an  idea  so  inconsistent, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  with  the  spirit  and  ideas 
of  our  own  age,  should  not  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  That  the  design  of  God  relating 
to  the  future  was  not  always  made  known  im- 
mediately on  the  establishment  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  former  dispensation,  does  not  prove  that 
God,  in  founding  those  ordinances,  had  no  such 
design.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  made  it  known 
aa  aoon  as  men  were  capable  of  understanding 
it.     Vide  supra,  No.  4. 

These  allegorical  or  aymbolical  predictions 

and  indications  are  commonly  called  t}fpes.    So 

ibey  were  ca/Jed  by  the  fathers,  who  took  this 

tKm  from  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  Rom.  vi.  7 ;  1  Coi.  x. 


6, 11.    They  were  divldad  biiotjfpmpntfimhn 

certain  persons  (mlers,  propbolSt  pneata,)  vhii 

wera  the  reprssenUtives  of  the  Measish;  mi 

typi»  reo/itt,  to  whieh  tha  Lentieal  ritnal,  ssBrip 

fioes,  and  other  ordinancea  of  Moaaa  baUNigf 

Vide  Miohaalia,  Typiseha  6cMtm^pAAxMX\f 

Dr.  Ran,  Freymathige  Unteianohnng  Obsr  db* 

Typologie;  Eriangan,  1784, 8vo;  nnd,  auNtof  • 

all,  Storr  Commantar  Ober  dan  Briaf  an  im- 

Habraar,  particularly  a.  199—006. 

NoU, — ^In  the  instinction  of  the  oooHWi. 
people,  the  following  view  of  this  sobjaet  my . 
be  most  scriptorally  and  aafSsly  presented  ^* 
By  maana  of  variooa  raligtona  ordinaneaa  ael; 
remarkable  paraons  among  tha  laiaelilas,  God . 
repreaantad  and  pointad  out  the  Maasiih;  Ii, 
theae  Jeaua  and  his  apostles  often  allodai  ia 
order  to  shew  that  the  preaent  diapensation  vai 
of  old  daaigned  and  decreed  by  God,  and  ia 
order  to  excite  a  due  estimation  of  these  •ban^ 
fits-in  us,  who  have  not  tha  thadow  aimply,  hat 
tha  full  enjoyment  and  possession  of  thsat 
Col.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  deny  any  direct  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  during  the  Old-Teatament  diapean* 
tion,  declare  themaelvea  againat  allegorical  pi^ 
dictiona  with  great  seal.  And  ao  they  maat,  in 
order  to  be  oonaiatent.  But  thia  abewa  that . 
their  doctrine  ia  not  agreeable  to  the  aeriptniMi 
which  affirm  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments  contain  direct  divine  revelationa. 

(8)  Finally,  all  these  observations  are  pe^ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  principle  that  maay 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  merely  on 
account  of  some  accidental  resemblance  in  sub- 
ject or  expression ;  in  the  same  way  aa  quota- 
tions are  made  in  works  of  every  kind  ;  convey- 
ing the  idea,  that  what  wa$  true  in  the  pauagi 
cited  in  one  sense  ia  true  here  in  another  senie. 
Thus  the  text.  Is.  liii.  4,  5,  **he  removed  oar 
sicknesses,"  denoting  spiritual  sicknesses,  ii 
applied,  Matt.  viii.  17,  to  bodilif  infirmities. 
The  discourse  of  Christ,  John,  xviii.  9,  coll. 
chap.  xvii.  13,  aflbrds  a  similar  example.  Ct 
on  this  subject,  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk 
der  gottlichen  Weisheit,  th.  i.  s.  235;  Michaelis, 
Dogmatik,  a.  12*3 — 128;  Scrip.  Var.  Arg.  p. 
609,  seq.  respecting  fcxi^ptd^at,  x.  f .  V. ;  Klea- 
ker,  Tractat.  de  nexu  prophetico  inter  utrumque 
constitutionis  divine  fcedus.  [Vide  alao  Woods 
on  Inspiration,  Lect  ii. — ^Tr.]  \ 

SECTION  XCI. 

or  THC  SUCCC88IVE  DEGRClfS  OP  THB  RCVKLA- 
TIONS  AND  PREDICTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THf 
OLD  TESTAMENT  RESPECTING  THE  MESSIAH. 

Divine  providence  frequently  makes  a  long 

and  secret  preparation  for  great  and  important 

events,  before  they  are  actually  accomplished. 

\CouiinQii\^  \X  ^vea  at  first  only  intimationi 


^ 
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wad  distant  allunoDSy  hot  g^daally  nnfolds  its 
dssigns  more  clearly.  We  might  expect,  then, 
pritli  much  probability,  that  the  divine  rerela- 
tuas  respecting  the  Messiah  would,  at  first,  be 
MmparadTely  scanty  and  obscare,  and  would 
{radaally  become  more  clear  and  eyident.  And 
loeh  we  find  to  be  the  fact  Besides,  the  early 
shildhood  of  the  world  and  of  the  Jewish  nation 
Dot  prepared  to  receire  full  information  upon 
subject.  Theologians  observe,  very  justly, 
God  has  most  exactly  adapted  the  instruc- 
tioa  given  respecting  the  Messiah  to  the  neces- 
nties  of  men,  and  the  circumstances  of  particular 
times.  The  Messiah,  accordingly,  is  sometimes 
rspieaented  under  the  image  of  a  king,  some- 
limes  ander  that  of  a  prophet,  again  under  that 
of  a  priest,  &c. ;  s.  90. 
Four  periods  are  commonly  distinguished. 
(1)  The  fint  period  extends  from  the  com- 
nsDeement  of  scriptural  history  to  the  time  of 
David.  In  this  period  there  is,  by  general  con- 
fission,  the  most  obscurity.  From  the  remotest 
ages,  however,  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
«  time  would  come,  in  a  distant  futurity,  in 
which  God  would  shew  signal  favour  to  men, 
and  especially  topioue  men,  in  some  extraordi- 
nny  manner,  by  means  of  his  prophets,  and 
psiticnlarly  one  of  them.  This  belief  was  suf- 
ficient; ««They  saw  the  promised  blessings  from 
I  distance,"  Heb.  xi.  13. 

The  first  text  of  this  kind  occurs  Gen.  iii.  15. 
Vide  s.  75,  ad  finem.     [Also  Heng8tenberg*s 
Christologie,  s.  26,  flf.]     It  was  during  the  life 
of  Abraham,  and  the  times  immediately  follow- 
isg,  if  we  judge  from  the  Bible,  that  the  general 
tnth  was  made  known,  that  his  family  would 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  this  great 
Uflisingto  a  future  age.    Here  belongs  the  pro- 
Mite,  Gen.  xii.  3,  that  «^  in  Abraham  all  nations 
ihoold  be  blessed."    This  cannot  mean  that 
they  should  prosper  if  they  received  him  and 
b  posterity  with  kindness  and  treated  them 
U  friends,  and  be  unfortunate  if  they  did  the 
contrary ;  but  that  this  happiness  should  be  dif- 
Ased  over  all  through  Abraham  and  his  posteri- 
^;  he  should  be  the  instrument  or  agent  in  the 
band  of  Divine  Providence.  Further,  Gen.  xxii. 
B,  A^In  (or  through)  thy  <ee(/ shall  all  nations 
^  blessed."    This  cannot  mean  that  Abraham's 
Posterity,  as  well  as  he  himself,  should  be  re- 
markably favoured  by  God;  and  all  nations 
^ndly  to  them,  and  who  wished  them  well, 
ihould  be  prospered  on  their  account.    But  here 
Igain  is  the  idea  conveyed  that  the  great  happi- 
nem  of  the  nations  should  proceed  from  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  the  Israelites.    The  former 
|>assage  is  explained  by  this.    The  word  pr 
may  be  used  collectively  here,  as  Paul  uses  it, 
Bom.  iv.  13.     But,  in  Gal.  iii.  11,  he  refers  this 
yy  more  especially  to  the  Messiah,  and  remarks 
that  it  may  be  translated  in  the  singular.  Christ 
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says  expressly,  that  Abraham  rejoiced  in  view 
of  the  birth  and  appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon 
the  earth,  John,  viii.  56 ;  and  all  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  agree  in  referring  these 
texts  to  the  Messiah. 

Another  text  is  found  in  the  song  of  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  This  is  not,  indeed,  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  Messianic  prediction ;  but 
it  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldaic  paraplirast, 
the  Talmud,  and  many  of  the  Rabbins  among 
the  Jews;  and  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  in  the  se- 
cond century ;  and  afterwards  by  Augustine  and 
others  among  the  Christian  fathers.  The  word 
hS^e^,  which  Luther  renders  held  (hero),  has  been 
explained  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  But  in 
whatever  way  this  word  is  understood,  the  rest 
of  this  text  applies  very  well  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
if  Abraham  expected  such  a  deliverer,  and  waited 
for  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  Christ  above  quoted,  the  same  cer^ 
tainly  may  be  true,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  re- 
specting his  grrandson,  who  had  the  same  pro- 
mises and  indulged  the  same  hopes  as  Abraham. 
This  texts  declares,  that  *^the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah^^^  (i.  e.,  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  tribe  over  the  others  shall  continue,  although 
Judah  was  not  the  firstborn;  that  tribe  furnished 
the  nation  with  the  greatest  kings  and  warriors, 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Messiah,)  **  until  at 
last  the  rhp  (to  be  descended  from  it)  should 
eomCf  and  to  him  should  other  nations  gathcr^^^^ 
i.  e.,  many  other  nations,  besides  the  Jewish, 
should  be  subjected  to  him  and  dependent  upon 
him.  The  best  translation  of  n*?>r  is  proles  eJttSj 
filius  ejus,  especially  his  great  descendant.  After 
Schultens,  Stange  has  explained  this  word  in 
the  best  manner,  in  his  work,  *«  Symmikta,"  th. 
ii.  s.  224,  f.,  Halle,  1802;  though  I  cannot 
consent  to  refer  the  whole  passage  to  Solomon, 
as  he  does. 

The  last  text  is  Deut  xviii.  18,  ^^J  prophet 
like  me  willJchovah  raise  up,^^  &c.  This  text 
is  referred  to  Christ  in  the  discourses  of  Peter 
and  Stephen,  Acts,  iii.  22  and  vii.  37 ;  and  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  John,  i.  45.  Moses  is 
giving  the  distinguishing  mark  of  true  and  false 
prophets,  and  wishes  to  assure  the  Israelites 
that  they  would  not  be  destitute  of  direct  mes- 
sengers from  God  after  his  death.  By  itself, 
therefore,  it  might  be  taken  collectively,  meaning 
**  prophets  like  me,"  &c.  But  if  at  the  time  of 
Moses  there  was  a  belief  in  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  religion  and  morals,  which  should  be 
eflfected  in  some  future  time  in  a  special  manner, 
by  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  (the  opposite  of 
which  cannot  be  proved,)  this  word  may  be  used 
especially  to  denote  this  future  reformer;  and 
Jesus  expressly  says,  **  Moses  wrote  concerning 
me,"  John,  v.  46. 

Besides  these,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  sym- 
bolical piedlctioiA  iesY^\!\ti^i^<b'^«MA»^  mv^ 
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be  traced  to  tliis  period ;  respecting  them,  vide 
s.  90. 

(2)  Tlic  »ccnnd  period  comprises  the  reign  of 
David.  A  considerable  number  of  texts  are 
found  in  the  Psalms  of  David  which  may  be 
referred  to  Christ  more  easily  and  naturally  than 
to  any  other  person.  Some  of  them  make  men- 
tion of  ver>'  minute  circumstances  which  had 
their  accomplishment  in  Jesus.  These  Psalms 
are  actually  referred  to  Christ  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  mo'jl  important  of  them  are,  Ps. 
ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  Now  many  of  the 
Psalm <t  from  which  passacres  are  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  as  referring  to  the  Messiah, 
may,  indeed,  be  understood  to  refer,  in  their 
primary  and  literal  sense,  to  another  king,  from 
whose  histrtry  they  may  be  explained.  But 
this  is  no  ohjoction  to  considering  them,  as  the 
New  Testament  does,  to  be  predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  aeconling  to  the  principle  contained 
in  s.  90,  ni..  No.  5; — o.  g.,  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixviii., 
Ixix.,  Ixxii. 

Sumdhnes,  in  these  Psalms,  the  Messiah  is 
represented  as  a  kin(r  and  priest — in  short,  in 
his  ex'.ilt;ition.  The  wide  exU>nsion  of  his  king- 
dom i<4  described ;  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his 
mission  is  denoted  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Thus  P.saliii  ii.  and  parts  of  Ptsalms  xvi.,  xl., 
ex.  .7i,'<///2,  he  is  represented  in  suffering  and 
humili.ition.  Thus  Psalm  xxii.  and  purt  of 
Psalms  xvi.  and  xl.  The  piercing  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  nnd  tin?  j):iTting  of  his  gnrnients  hy  lot, 
are  mi'titioned  in  Psalm  xxii,  7,  11,  seq.  His 
death  and  resurrection  wrr.  mentioned  in  Psalm 
xvi.  10,  11,  and  alsso  in  P.-?.  xxii.  "23. 

It  was  dnriniT  tliis  period  that  the  appellalion 
rru"?  (;^|)tTro,') — i.  e., /"//lir,  by  way  of  eminence, 
became  eomnion;  because  the  INIessiali  was  de- 
scribed as  a  ruler  appointed  by  (iod,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Deity  upon  earth.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was  distinctly  predicted  that  he  sliould 
be  born  of  the  line  of  David.  Vide  2  Sam. 
vii.  12,  seq.;  Ps.  ii.  and  Ixxxix ;  Acts,  ii.  30; 
xiii.  .31. 

(.T)   7V<r  f/tird  period  extends  from  the  reign 
of  David  to  the   JJabylonian   captivity,  and   a 
little  later.   The  writings  of  the  prophets  during 
this  perioil  contain  many  passages  which  treat 
of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jewisli  state,  and 
of  the  church,  then  fallen  into  great  degeneracy, 
and  which  encourage  the  hope  that  a  distin- 
guished reformer  and  deliverer,  commissioned 
by  God,  would  appear,  and  that  with  him  the 
golden  ago  would  return  to  the  earth.     These 
blessings  are   not  promised,  however,  to  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  to  the  heatlien,  and  to  all 
who  should  desire  to  share  in  them.   Indeed,  far 
better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to 
the  heathen  than  to  the  Jews; — e.  g.,  Is.  ii.  and 
Ixvi. — promises  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  result.    In  this  period,  as  in  the  second,  the  | 


Messiah  is  described  as  a  king  and  rukr^\m 
from  the  line  of  David,  as  a  prophet  and  i » 
former  of  religion  and  morals ;  as  Is.  xL  l,ief4 
chap,  xl. — Ixvi. 

But  the  passage,  Isaiah  liii.,  is  partici! 
applicable  to  the  Messiah.    It  describes  his 
miliation,  rejection,  death,  exaltation,  the 
sion  of  his  doctrine,  &c.     No  other  penos 
been  found  in  history  to  whom  this  passi^ 
apply,  although  some  have  referred  it  toH 
kiah,  others  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  othen 
Jeremiah.    Vide  Doderlein,  **  UebersetztiDf 
Isaias,^'  (edit.  3rd,)  where  he  endeavours  to 
ply  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  people.  Jk 
Kckermann  (Thcol.  Beytr.  at.  i.  s.  192] 
vours  to  shew  that  the  new  Israelitish  suic  ii 
here  meant  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,    S 
understands  it  of  Isaiah,  explaining  it  fromtfai 
Jewish  story,  that  king  Manasseh  persecQki 
Isaiah,  and  at  last  caused  hirn  to  be  sawn 
der.     But  this  interpretation  is  farced^  and 
story  itself  a  modern  fable.    Pauhis  refen 
passage  to  the  better  part  of  the  Jewish  iiati<ni 
which  was  called  nyr  nap.    The  New  Trtl^ 
ment  always  refers  this  passage  to  Christ,' nl 
to  none  else;  and  all  other  explanations  most  W 
allowed  to  be  difficult  and  forced.    There  iiM 
person  in  history  to  whom  it  applies  as  veil  tt 
it  does  to  Christ.    If  we  were  not  sure  that  it 
was  written  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  «i 
minht  be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  evangelical  historv,  and  was  an  ex- 
tract  from  it,  clothed  in  poetical  language. 

The  passage  of  Mieah,  (who  was  a  contea- 
porary  of  Isaiah,)  chap.  v.  1,  was  considered  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  as  ffivinjj  indubitable ii^ 
dieation  cf  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  M* 
thew,  ii.  1,  so{\.     In  Zech.  xii.  12,  13,  we  havi 
the  lineajre  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiali  should  be  born  (vide  Dathe  in  1«.); 
and  in  Ilag.  ii.  7 — 9,  an  exact  indication  of  ths 
time  in  which  he  should  appear — viz.,  the  time 
of  the  second  temple.     This  passage  treats,  in- 
deed, more  particularly  of  the  gifts,  prescnti, 
and  offerings,  which  foreigners  would  bring  to 
the  second  temple.    Still  it  exhibits  those  Ghfe^ 
ful  prospects  for  the  future  which  were  first 
realized  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah.     The  pas- 
sages Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6,  respecting  the  Mes- 
siali and  his  precursor  Klias,  are  more  clear. 

The  passage,  Dan.  ix.  21,  seq.,  respecting 
the  seventi/  weeks  has  been  commonly  considered 
very  important,  and  as  calculated  to  carry  con- 
viction even  to  the  Jews.  But  the  passage  ii 
so  obscure,  and  is  encompassed  with  so  manj 
diffieulties,  that  it  is  not  so  useful  as  manv  be* 
lieve  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah.  Some 
modern  interpreters  have  even  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Messiah  is  the  subject  of  the  passage. 
By  n^c*c  some  have  understood  Cyrus,  others,  a 
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ii|r.  Modern  commentators  hsTe  laboured 
ith  the  greatest  seal  to  throw  light  upon  this 
ibject.  Clauswitz,  Michaelis,  Hassenkamp, 
litbe,  Blayney,  Gerdes,  Velthusen,  Less, 
loederlein,  and  Berthold,  have  written  upon  it ; 
It  much  yet  remains  uncertain.  Still  it  can- 
il  be  referred  to  any  but  the  Messiah,  without 
tag  violence  to  the  words.  And  so  much  is 
mt  from  this  passage,  that  the  advent  of  the 
isdah  is  fixed  to  a  time,  which  has  now  been 
rt  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
ITS,  then,  may  be  convinced  from  this  passage, 
t  the  Messiah  has  long  since  come ;  and  then, 
n  other  passages,  that  Jesus  is  the  person  in 
om  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Messiah  are 
nd.  [Cf.  the  late  Commentary  of  Hengsten- 
g  on  Daniel. — ^Tr.] 

[4)  Ihurih  period.  We  have  already  shewn 
s.  89,  from  the  New  Testament  and  other 
iterSf  how  general  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
h  was  about  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared, 
1  shortly  after,  especially  after  the  Jews  be- 
•e  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  how  this  idea 

•  modified  by  the  great  multitude,  and  inter- 
Bgled  with  various  unscriptural  views.  A  few, 
wever,  entertained  right  conceptions.  If  we 
d  more  Jewish  writers  of  this  later  period, 
peeially  ^more  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
ho  bad  written  upon  the  religious  opinions  of 
Mr  nation,  we  should  certainly  obtain  more 
Mvrate  and  distinct  knowledge  upon  this  point. 
tOl,  in  what  we  do  know  with  certainty,  we 
•ve  enough  for  our  thorough  conviction.  Fur- 
ks:  one  age  was  distinguished  above  another 
i  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Messiah  to 
*M,  jQst  as  among  Christians  one  age  is  dis- 
hpiisbed  above  another  in  its  belief  on  the 
'teah  already  come.  Even  in  the  Christian 
keh  some  one  doctrine  has,  at  one  particular 
■^been  made  more  prominent  than  others. 
■*^  10  it  was  in  the  Jewish  church. 

t^os  far  the  first  chapter,  as  introductory. 
'Shave  now  to  consider  the  doctrine  respect- 
t  Jesos  Christ  himself,  what  he  was  accord- 
f  to  the  description  of  the  New  Testament, 
^  what  he  performed  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
■9  New  Testament  proposes  Christ  himself  as 

•  Ibondation  of  the  Christian  ftiith,  John,  xvii. 
We  shall  treat  first  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  states  of  Jesus,  in  chap. 

•  then  of  the  peraon  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  chap. 
<%  (it  being  inconvenient  to  treat  of  this  sub- 
4  first,  as  is  done  in  many  systems;)  finally, 
^  doctrine  respecting  what  Christ  has  done 

the  good  of  man,  or  respecting  the  icork  and 
ice  of  Christ  (^de  munere  Christi)^  in  chap.  iv. 
irus  discusses  all  these  subjects,  p.  131 — 196, 
1  has  interspersed  many  excellent  exegetical, 
rtrinal,  and  practical  observations,  but  he 
its  them  in  a  very  broken  and  disconnected 
J,  and  in  an  entirely  different  order  from 


what  is  common  in  the  systems ;  and,  in  short, 
in  a  manner  not  very  much  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  subject  to  the  student  just  commencing 
his  theological  studies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BISTORT  OF  JESUS   IN  HIS  TWO  STATES   OF 
HUMILIATION  AND  OF  EXALTATION. 


SECTION  XCII. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  REPRCSENTATION  OF  THC  TWO 
PRIIfClPAL  PERIODS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS ; 
THE  SCRIPTURAL  NAMES  OF  THESE  PERIODS; 
THE  PROOF-TEXTS  ;   AND  SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

Before  the  man  Jesus  was  raised  by  God  to 
that  illustrious  dignity  (3oSa)  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  he  now 
enjoys  even  in  his  human  nature,  he  lived  upon 
the  earth  in  greater  depression  and  indigence, 
more  despised  and  neglected,  than  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  whole  life  of  Christ  into  two  parts, 
or  conditions — the  state  of  humiliation,  and  the 
state  of  exaltation ;  or  better,  stattts  humili talis 
et  glorise.  These  conditions  might  be  called, 
with  equal  scriptural  authority,  the  states  of 
subjection  and  of  dominion,  of  poverty  and 
splendour,  of  lowliness  and  majesty,  &c. 

I.  Scriptural  names  of  both  conditions. 

(1)  Tarteivo^,  roTtfiWrt;,  and  v4o(«  v4<o^^vou. 
These,  which  are  the  more  common  theological 
terms,  are  taken  from  Phil.  ii.  8,  (irajtBivMSfv 
tavfoi',)  and  ver.  9,  (0(6^  avtbv  vTtfpv^Of*) 
To/tftvoj  denotes,  in  general,  misery ,  itiftriuritt/f 
indigence ;  and  v^^f ,  elevation,  greatness,  majes' 
ty  f  James,  i.  9,  10;  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 

Note, — The  word  v^ovv  is  applied  by  Christ 
himself,  in  a  different  sense,  to  his  crucifixion, 
John,  iii.  13,  14 ;  viii.  28 ;  xii.  32,  31.  For  the 
verba  exaltandi  signify  also  among  the  Hebrews, 
to  hang  up,  publicly  to  execute  a  malefactor.  Vide 
Gen.  xl.  13,  19. 

(2)  Saps,  and  the  opposite  ttvfvfia,  SapS 
and  ->t'3  do  not  denote  simple  humanity  and 
human  nature,  but  frequently  weak,  mortal,  suf' 
firing  humanity,  and  the  depressed  condition  in 
which  man  lives.  They  are  nearly  synonymous 
with  mortalis,  conditio  mortalis.  The  opposite 
Ttvil'^a  denotes  what  is  perfect,  a  perfect  condi' 
tion.  Thus  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  calls  the  mor- 
tal body  of  man  aap|  xal  alfxa,  which  he  after- 
wards calls  irtlynov,  and  outfia  t'cutf ivm<t(u$.  The 
heavenly  body  he  calls  ftvivfjiatixov,  and  the 
heavenly  condition  of  Christ  nvivfia.  Accord- 
ingly, the  humble  life  of  Christ  u^on  tK«  «^x\2c^ 
is  called  t^ftcpob  xy[%  «q.^xo^%1^«V^*^.1%'&^^  ^'^^ 
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Iv  tfopxi,  1  Pet  It.  3.  The  same  explanation 
must  be  given  to  the  following  tenns, — tIz., 
Xptofof  fXijXv^y,  i^viptlii^tj  if  ffofxt,  1  John,  iv, 
S;  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  16;  aa^S  iyivtro  John,  i.  14; 
OJtipjjia  Aavtd  xata  (Topxa,  Rom.  ix.  5;  i.  3,  4; 
and  1  Pet  iii.  16.  Vide  Doderlein,  in  Repert 
ii.  8.  1.  f. 

(3)  The  term  r<a^,ftafa  is  applied  to  the 
state  of  humiliation,  1  Pet  i.  11;  and  the 
phrase  ou  fitta  ravra  66^ at  to  the  opposite 
state.  For,  in  fact,  the  sufferings  and  calami- 
ties of  Christ  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  but  were  extended 
through  the  whole  of  his  state  of  humiliation. 
Cf.  Luke,  xxiT.  26,  where  Ha^flv  stands  con- 
trasted with  f i<TfX>f »>*  tif  triv  do^ay.  The  phrase 
66ia  xaU  rt/i^  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Heb. 
ii.  9  (Ps.  viii.),  and  Soloa^^t'ot  very  frequently 
in  John,  as  in  chap.  xvii. 

(4)  The  words  rtXsiui^rivat  and  tiXsCaim  are 
applied  to  the  state  of  exaltation,  Heb.  ii.  10 ; 
T.  9.  The  phrase,  dia  fcoe^fidruiv  (ffX^iwocu), 
added  in  Heb.  ii.  10,  signifies  after  the  suffer- 
ings  endured.  Those  words  are  literally  used 
to  denote  the  reward  of  victors  in  mock  con- 
tests, when  they  receive  the  prize  (3pa3f (or) ; 
in  which  sense  Philo  uses  them.     Cf.  xii.  23. 

II.  Moat  important  proof-texts. 

These  arc,  on  the  general  subject,  1  Pet  i. 
11 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  4  ;  v.  7—9;  xii.  2,  3,  seq.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  already  explained,  No.  I. ; 
the  second  will  bo  when  we  come  to  speak  de 
statu  cxnltationis.  But  the  two  passages,  Phil, 
ii.  G — 11;  and  Ileb.  ii,  9 — 11,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  full.  A  brief  explanation  of 
these  two  passages  is  here  subjoined. 

(I)  Phil.  ii.  6,  seq.  Paul  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  imitate,  in  respect  to  their  feeling  to- 
wards others,  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  re- 
nounced and  sacrificed  all  his  own  advanlaffes 
for  their  good.  The  passage  relates  to  Jesus, 
considered  as  the  Messiah.  "Mop^ri  0fov  stands 
in  opposition  to  ^lop^  6ovXov,  ver.  7,  and  so  de- 
notes divine  authority  and  majesty,  Mofj^nJ  is 
the  same  as  aj^^ua,  ver.  7.  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  more  strongly  by  the  phrase 
tlvai  ha.  0f  9 — equal  to  God,  the  image  of  God. 
Homer  applies  the  epithets  Of  oftxfjioj,  avrihto^ — 
divine,  equal  to  God,  to  Ulysses  and  Achilles. 
The  antithesis  is  ufioMfia  dr^wTtwv,  ver.  7, 
which  signifies,  not  merely  similar  to,  but  the 
samr  as,  men.  ("  He  that  sees  me,  sees  the 
Father,"  John,  xiv.  9.)  Christ  is  the  image 
of  God  upon  earth,  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

Ovjjf  a^rtayuov  7;yr;<jafo* — i.  e.,  he  did  not  wear 

his  divinity  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  nor  did 

he  make  vain  a  display  of  it;  the  antithesis  of 

which  is  in  ver.  3v     'Ext itoTfr  lavtov,  ver.  7,  is 

synnnymoufi  with  ^ra;<fivw3fv  tavror,  ver.  8. 

Kfyo^  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  p'*"vr\*,  aiivd  ^^•^ 


is  rendered  poor^  ntedy^  in  the  LXX.,  nd  h 
Lake,  i.  54,  where  xtvov^  and  jAovrowra^  M 
contrasted.  This  phrase,  then,  is  synonyaofl 
with  the  one  used  in  3  Cor.  viii.  9,  iicruxnil 
hC  vfidf,  St  ipsum  demisit  ad  stalum  tentt£n-4| 
let  himself  down,  he  freely  sacrificed  theriek4 
privileges,  and  all  the  divine  majesty  and  glofi 
which  he  might  still  have  possessed. 

'£y  ofiOMfiati  av^tiiTtuv  ytvofitvof^  after  httf 
peared  as  man,  he  assumed  the  form  of  i  Mff 
vant  Indeed,  (ver.  8,)  he  went  so  far  in  hk 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  that  from  lore  I) 
his  Father,  and  to  us  his  brethren,  he  sobmittli 
to  death,  and  even  to  a  disgraceful  crucifixioi^ 

"7%«rf/(we"  (in  reward  for  his  sacrifice  a 
obedience)  **•  has  God  hii^hly  exalted  him,**  {m 
is  explained  by  what  follows,)  «*  and  raised  kli 
to  supreme  dignity,**  (6ro/ia,  Heb.  i.  4.)  Tl 
reference  is  to  the  name  Ixtrd,  ver.  ll,wliy 
denotes  his  dominion  over  everything  in  his  lU 
of  exaltation;  according  to  ver.  10,  11;  Hekl 
4.  *<That  before  Jesus,**  (or  at  the  name  i 
Jesus,  the  name  Kiyu); — audita  nomine  JemA 
e.,  before  Jesus  as  their  Lord,)  **  the  inhabiori 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  under-world,  shod 
bow  the  knee** — i.  e.,  universal  reverence  ■ 
adoration  should  be  rendered  to  him,  (as 
kings.  Is.  xlv.  23;)  ''and  that  all,  with  i 
mouth,  should  confess  that  Jesus,  the  Chrii^ 
Lord,  (Kt-pcov,)  or  universal  ruler,  (ver.  11 
Eij  bt^av  0f ou  ITarpdj,  **  this  contributes  to  t 
honour  and  glorification  of  the  Father,"  Jofc 
xvii.  4,  6.  Whoever  does  this,  honours  i 
Father;  for  it  is  his  will  that  all  should  hoDO 
the  Son;  John,  v.  23;  inasmuch  as  Chiil 
even  now,  since  his  return  to  God,  provides  I 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  npl 
earth,  and  promotes  morality  and  happiness. 

(•2)  Heb.  ii.  9 — 11.   Paul  shews  that  raaa,^ 
some  future  time,  will  pass  into  a  happy  life» 
into  a  perfect  condition,  although,  while  up 
earth,  he  is  imperfect  and  mortal.  This  he  ill 
trates  from  the  example  of  Christ,  who  inthilj 
similar  to  us. 

"We  see  that  Jesus,  who  [like  other 
was  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  angels,  0 
Psalm  viii.  5,)  was  crowned  with  glory 
honour,  after  he  had  endured  sufferings.'* 
was  thus  depressed,  in  order  to  suffer  death! 
the  good  of  us  all,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  God.)     "/V  i7  became  God^, 
whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to  whose 
everything  contributes — it  became  him  (i.  en' 
thing  else  could  be  expected  from  his  jQ> 
and  goodness)  to  bestow  upon  Jesus  ihf  ki^ 
blessedness,  after  he  had  endured  suffcrins:^* 
had  led  so  many  children  (worshippers  of 
to  glory  ^  (the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedi 
and  had  thus  become  the  author  of  their  salt 
(c4i;^ry6j   fftori^p/oj.)     For   he   that   sanctifiif 
\  a-^s^v^Ieaus^  and  they  who  arc  sanctified  (of* 
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tpoi)  are  of  one  race,  (or  common  human  ori- 

I  e|  iv6f  sc  fCwtpoi  Bive  alfiaro^,  Acts,  xvii. 

He  is  ro&n,  as  well  as  we.)    Hence  he  ie^ 

mahamed  to  call  us  brethren,  (relatives.)*' 

le  we  see  clearly  on  what  analogy  the  apostle 


Results  from  these  and  other  texts  ;  and  general 
^servaticns  on  the  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of 
Christ. 

1)  The  states  of  hamiliation  and  exaltation 
morn  the  human  nature  only,  and  not  the  di- 
•  nature  of  Christ.  These  texts  refer  only  to 
'  tnan  Jesus,  or  to  Christ  as  man.  For  as  God 
Is  always  the  same,  (6  avfo;,)  and  can  nei- 
r  be  humbled  nor  exalted.  But  the  ancient 
iters  frequently  express  themselves  incau- 
isly  and  loosely  upon  this  subject  Origen 
V,  *«  the  divine  nature  let  itself  down  from  its 
|esty,  and  became  man."  De  prin.  ii.  6. 
Igory  of  Nyssa  says,  **  x^yovrcu  tj  ^ioty^i  Iva 
figr^  yivr^fu  f  j  ay^pcijtlvrj  <pv6iu^^  Such  lan- 
Ige,  indeed,  admits  of  explanation,  and  was 
isretood  by  them  in  a  right  sense ;  but  it  is 
li  and  inconvenient,  and  not  according  to  the 
Hiple  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
{3}  Two  things,  as  we  may  learn  from  these 
M^es,  are  impKed  in  the  humiliation  of 
hrist.  (a)  The  abdication,  surrender,  or  re- 
tetion  which  he  made,  for  the  good  of  man, 
tte  exalted  privileges  which  he  could  have 
Pjred,  (earentia  slve  abdiealio  usus  majestatis 
^)  This  is  commonly  called  xivaai^,  from 
I*  ii.,  ixivwsev  coMn'oy,  which  Luther  renders, 
^  dusserte,  or  ent-dusserte  sieh  selbst,^*  The 
^  however,  is  founded  rather  upon  the  whole 
«ct  of  this  passage  and  of  other  passages, 
i  as  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  than  on  this  particular 
ft.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  idea  of  his  ele- 
*nf  for  he  then  entered  upon  the  possession 
enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges. 
His  submission  to  great  misery  and  to  many 
ftrings.  Although  innocent  himself,  as  the 
le  represents  him,  yet  for  our  good  he  freely 
Hiitted  to  all  that  distress  and  wretchedness 
Qh  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  our 
U  Vide  Phil.  ii.  and  the  other  texts  cited, 
^e  1. — ^Theologians  have  disputed  whether 
ist  laid  aside  the  use  of  his  divine  attributes, 
Continued  in  the  actual  possession  of  them, 
f  veiling  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  There 
^  Tarious  opinions  upon  this  subject  in  the 
3ieran  church,  even  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
tnry.  But  in  1616,  a  controversy  commenced 
ireen  the  theologians  of  G lessen  and  Tubin- 
if  and  other  theologians  of  Wtirtemberg. 
ose  of  Giessen  maintained  that  Christ  fre- 
nitly  renounced  the  use  of  his  divine  attri- 
iM,  and  alleged  the  word  ixivwff.  But  the 
ologians  of  TQbingen  maintained  that  the 
^0K  idiomaium  divinorum  existed  in  Christ 


even  in  statu  exanitionis^  Although  he  never 
used  them ;  so  that  it  was  a  mere  xp^4^.  This 
controversy  was  in  a  good  measure  logomachy. 
The  theologians  of  Saxony  rather  favoured  the 
views  of  the  theologians  of  Giessen  than  of  Tu- 
bingen. So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  if 
the  person  of  Christ,  even  during  his  life  upon 
earth,  was  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  (as  he 
himself  clearly  affirms,)  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  exercise  his  divine  attributes.  But,  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  which  he  had  to  perform  upon 
earth,  he  forbore  the  full  use  of  them ;  which  is 
just  what  the  theologians  of  Tubingen  would 
say.  Vide  the  works  cited  by  Morus,  p.  173, 
n.  3.  Cf.  p.  192,  n.  3.  [Cf.  Habn,  Lehrbuch, 
8.  470.— Tr.] 

Note  2. — Theologians  generally  allow  some 
use  of  these  attributes  on  different  occasions. 
Others  object  that  this  is  not  consistent  with 
the  constant  humiliation  of  Christ  while  upon 
the  earth,  and  is  not  clearly  supported  by  the 
New  Testament.  He  himself  frequently  says, 
especially  in  the  gospel  of  John,  that  he  per- 
formed the  miracles  which  he  wrought  as  man 
through  a  miraculous  divine  power,  and  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father.  The  case  was  the 
same  as  to  his  instruction.  Neither  Jesus  him- 
self, nor  the  apostles,  ever  alluded  to  his  proper 
divinity  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  qua- 
lified him,  as  a  man  upon  earth,  to  instruct  and 
work  miracles.  He  had  resigned  his  divine 
prerogatives,  and  his  qualifications  are  always 
considered  as  derived  from  the  Father.  Vide 
s.  102.  But  this  free  renunciation  of  the  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  him  as  God  did  not 
exclude  the  use  of  them  when  occasion  should 
require.  Christ  himself  said  that  he  performed 
his  work  in  comnaon  with  his  Father,  John,  v. 
17,  seq.,  and  chap,  x.;  he  that  saw  /a'm,  saw 
the  Father,  John,  xiv.  9;  his  glory,  which  the 
apostles  had  uen,  was  a  glory  which  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  only  begotten  Son ;  John,  i.  14. 

(3)  Although  Jesus  lived  upon  earth  in  humi- 
liation and  indigence,  hit  whole  life  upon  earth 
cannot  be  called,  as  it  is  by  many,  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation. The  passage,  Phil,  ii.,  is  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  But  Paul 
evidently  mentions  the  ^aatUvwiti,  xivwui,  and 
^op4>i}  dovxov,  (ii.  8,  9,)  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  this  life.  The  incarnation  is  never  men- 
tioned in  scripture  as  belonging  to  the  state  of 
humiliation.  It  is  so  considered,  however,  by 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers ;  as  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  and  by  many  of  the  Latins, 
as  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  epistles.  They  are  con- 
sequently compelled  to  assert  that  God,  or  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  lowered  itself  by  be- 
coming man.  Neither  are  the  forty  days  which 
Christ  lived  upon  earth  aAer  the  resurrection  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  days  of  his  hnmilift- 
tion,  («7/»lp<w  6af»6sJ) 
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(1)  Tho  atate  of  humiliation  Ja  comnionly  di- 
Tided  into  Ave  graitui,  drgreca,  periods ;  and  the- 
ataieiift^xaltntinA  into  the  lame  number,  liomei 
bowvvi-r,  KU|ipu9e  more,  and  othera  fewer.  Tbt 
Mnm'in  iliTiiiinn  and  amngement  is  taken  fron; 
the  ao-niiincd  aputlnlical  trail,  llul  the  object 
of  thi4  emml  was  not  to  make  a  sygtemntic  and 
logical  diviai'in,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  two  conditions ;  but  to  oppoaa  crrtiiiD  doc- 
trines cundfttnned  by  the  onhodoi  church  aa  er 
roneoiis.  The  conttplii/n  is  made  to  stand  firat  | 
but  this  dues  not  belong  to  Ihs  alate  of  humilia- 
tion, bpeausc  the  divine  nature  cannot  he  lower 
ed ;  nor  could  the  human  nature  bcrore  it  eiLJaled, 
[Vide  lUhn,  Uhtbuch,  a.  -171.~T».] 

We  proceed  now  to  ttetit  n{  Chrial  considered 
as  man,  or  of  the  man  Jeau^,  in  the  state  of  hia 
humiliation  upon  earth,  s.  93 — OG;  and  then 
the  statu  uf  hia  ezaltalian  and  glorj,  8.  9T— 99, 
incluaiTe. 

SECTION  XCIll. 


Jesi'm  wns  the  son  of  Mary,  conceived  by  hpt 

(Matt.  i.  IS;  Luke,  i.  Sj;)  of  the  poslerily  of 
Abmham  (Horn.  ii.  5;)  and  the  royul  line  of 
David.  'I'lic  register  of  his  descent  lit  inserted 
both  in  Matt.  i.  1,  acq.  and  in  Luke,  ill.  23,  aeij. 
Tlipy  both  ajirco  in  niakinjr  him  tlio  dcseenda 
of  David,  huwever  they  may  apparently  dilTer 
tracing  his  descent.  Ancient  writers  did  not 
a^rce  upon  tlio  nietlioi)  of  reconciling  the  tw 
tables.  Tho  most  correct  Rolution  is  this :  that 
M.ittliew  fjivcs  tho  gcncalo[;y  of  Joseph,  of 
whom  Jesus  was  Ibe  adnplcd  son;  and  Luke 
that  of  Mary.  Buth  deei'Cnded  from  David; 
Joseph  through  Solomon,  and  Mary  through 
Nathan,  who  also  was  Diivid's  son.  Jesus  was 
born  in  thn  reign  of  AiiiiiiiituB,  (Luke,  ii.  1 ;} 
probably  earlier  by  some  fuur  or  five  years  than 
the  common  Dionynian  mode  of  reckoning, 
which  wo  follow ;  accord iuijly,  in  tho  thinicih 
yoar  of  the  ri-ipi  of  Augustus,  719  (according  to 
Dionysiiis,  7:>i)  from  the  building  of  Home. 
We  subjoin   Ibe  following  doctrinal  observa- 

I.  Miraeiihui  Concrplion  nf  Chfift. 
The  scriptural  view  of  tlir  events  of  tlie  world 
is  allogeiher  different  and  higher  than  Ihe  com- 
mon view.  'I'he  Uiblo  deiives  everything  which 
takes  place  in  the  material  world  directly  from 
the  will  and  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
refers  everything  back  to  liim.  Rut  it  teaches 
at  the  samo  time,  in  what  way,  by  what  means 
and  appnintnifnts,  God  arranges  and  accom- 
plishes all  things  which  take  place  around  us. 
With  regard  to  all  important  event*  especially. 


we  are  taught,  by  •rriptanl  priBeiplet,lklti 
have  their  deeper  origin  in  the  invisil ' 
and  that  the  way  is  prepared  for  then  bfGi 
and  that  they  are  fiitally  brought  fotwan  ~ 
maturity  and  accomplishment  chicly  Ik 
the  miniitiy  of  superior  spirits.  Sach.ila 
B  higher  reason,  was  the  fact  respecttDfi 
most  important  of  all  events,  the  apparuN 
the  tiaviourof  ths  world,  and  of  hisprrmn; 
was  required,  not  only  by  the  Jewish  ni 
by  the  whole  ancient  world,  that  gnsi  ull 
tmordinary  persons,  employed  by  Goduii 
inents  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  hii  im 
should  receive  some  extraordinary  and  m 
louB  attestation  of  their  mission,  and  prxA 
their  authority.  Such  altpstation  wu  npMl 
at  and  before  their  birth,  during  their  life, a' 
and  after  their  death.  Vide  Wetstein  nM 
i.  -0.  Now  though  God  ie  represenicd  it 
Dible  as  a  being  high  and  exalted  over  all,  I* 
still  described  aa  willingly  complying  *i ' 
neceasiliea  of  men,  aa  condescending  tolti 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  men  acting  ifinl 
manner  of  men;  especially  whenever  by  ni 
ing  he  can  attain  his  great  objects,  tbeir  t 
tication  and  salvation.  Accordingly,  tliDMi 
traordinary  men  by  wham  God  inlendrd  tofi 
mote  these  objects  rrceivrd  his  aeal  tn 
timony  in  that  extraordinary  manner  whicka 
calculated  to  convince  mankind,  and  to  » 
titeir  expectations.  In  this  manner,  the  Kl 
informs  n^,  was  the  testimony  of  .Mokcs  indd 
llie  prophets  down  to  John,  of  Jesus  also  initi 
apostles,  con  tinned  by  Cod. 

It  deserves  to  be  mi'ntioned  in  this  coaai 
that  the  Jews  called  the  Messiah  Ihi  r 
.iilam,  (as  Paul  did,]  and  that  they  imasno'dK 
would  be  horn  as  guiltless  and  pure  af  .1^ 
wa4  when  he  limt  came  from  the  handi  nfM 
and  was  thi'refi>ro  called  rot  fdioi,  (Tuf.)  lA 
iii.  38.  In  common  generation,  as  srri|W 
and  I'sprrienee  toach  us,  tho  depravity  e(  ■> 
is  propagated.  But  Chriiit  la  described  io  ^ 
New  Testament  as  similar  indeed  lu  us,  Ik 

llifiuo  iiyim;  (Luke,  i.  SS,)  signifies  ""'■' 
liHu  ilirint  puirir.atui  is  synonymous  with  >i" 
jii(  i'^t-rm.:  Vide  Acta,  i.  5,  9.  KtctT  ""' 
ordinary  and  supernatural  event  takes  f'" 
through  the  inrtuence  nf  the  Holy  Sjufii.^ 
the  performing  of  all  miracle*  is  reft^rmi  to  I* 
The  phrases,  la  oiine.  h/iu'i  nne  (i!i(Wv<ii»)i 
and,  acrrilin'hir  tine  (iniiiniisi)  amount  *> 
same  thing;  "thou  hIiuIi  (>sperienceaiiiii«^ 
lous  divine  power  exerted  upon  thee;  ihoui^ 
become  pregnant  by  this  divintt  mirarvl'^ 
power,  in  an  extraordinary  way."  Id  Mitl-^ 
20,  it  is  brielly  said,  "  that  which  is  born  off 


■ticfdfrom  Iht  IMS  CW- 

le  ancient  creeds,  (e.  gnil 


The  phrase,  ■ 
which  occur*  ii 
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3ed,)  is  derived  from  this  pas- 
SO.)  (This  phrase  was  intro- 
Lic  to  the  declarations  of  such 
!SU8  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Jo- 

For  he  was  so  considered  by 
W9  at  the  time  of  Christ,  (cf. 
nd  by  some  Christian  sects,  as 
^ide  Iren.  Haeres.  ▼.,  c.  i.  This 
IS  been  advocated  lately  in  a 
Versuch  eines  schriftmassigen 
foseph  der  wahre  Vater  Christi 
d  Stralsund,  1792,  8vo.  The 
'ork  does  palpable  violence  to 
rs,  and  has  not  considered  this 
ipirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
cplanation  goes  upon  the  snp- 
first  two  chapters  of  Matthew 
i  that  Luke,  in  his  narratives, 
rt  which  had  circulated  only 
ristians  respecting  the  concep- 

Frora  the  New  Testament  it 
•efore  the  conception  of  Jesus 
in.  Cf.  Matt.  i.  23,  and  Luke, 
inary  manner  of  her  conception 
say  that  the  name  of  ^rop^eVo; 
sven  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
3ver,  is  not  given  to  her  in  the 
after  this  event;  on  the  con- 
jaid  to  be  yivofifvov  ix  yvratxoj, 
len  the  monastic  life  became 
unmarried  state  was  regarded 
and  pleasing  to  God,  the  opi- 
that  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
I  in  the  married  state,  in  entire 
a  nun,  and  had  no  children  by 
she  was  called  asijiap^ivo^.  In 
y  this  opinion  was  almost  uni- 
phanius  and  Hieronymus  pro- 
larid,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  and 
puted  it,  to  be  heretics.  But 
at  considered  it  as  a  question 
.nee. 

e  Humanliy  of  Christ 

N  Testament  it  is  evident  that 
I  man,  both  as  to  body  and  soul* 

senses,  and  organs  of  sense,  as 

hungered,  thirsted,  shed  his 

He  exhibits,  too,  all  the  pro- 

oul.     He  attained  gradually  to 

and  understanding  which  he 
an;  Luke,  ii.  52.   He  displayed 

joy,  sorrow,  indignation,  &c. ; 
14 ;  xxiii.  46.  Paul  calls  him 
tco^  Xpwroj  'I»7<roi;?,  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

his  hrethreth,  Heb.  ii.  11 — 14. 
ills  himself,  o  vloj  rot)  av^^drtov ; 
meaning  of  which  phrase  is,  the 
t  great  son  of  Adam,  6  fifvffpoj 
ays.  But  in  whatever  way  this 
itood,  it  clearly  denotes  the  true 


humanity  of  Christ.  The  ^tirases,  he  came  or 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  he  became  flesh,  denote  the 
same  thing;  John,  i.  14;  I  John,  iv.  3;  Rom. 
viii.  4,  seq. 

But  certain  popular  prejudices  and  incorrect 
philosophical  principles  led  some  to  doubt,  and 
others  to  deny,  this  clear  truth.  Hence  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ  was  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  creeds. 

(1)  Some  taught  that  Christ  did  not  possess 
a  true  human  body,  but  only  a  bodily  phantom 
and  shade ;  that  he  appeared  iv  Boxr,9(i  or  ^av 
tdafiaxi,  for  such  aerial  bodies  were  then  as- 
cribed to  departed  spirits,  and  even  to  divini- 
ties. These  were  the  persons  who  believed 
that  matter  was  the  origin  of  all  evil,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  God,  but  from  an  evil  and  ma- 
licious being.  Hence,  according  to  their  view, 
the  pure  divine  spirit  of  Christ,  one  of  the  high- 
est sons,  could  not  have  dwelt  in  a  material 
body.  Those  who  held  these  opinions  were 
called  Docetse  and  Phaniasiasts ;  they  comprised 
most  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Marcion  and  others ; 
also  the  Manicheans  and  their  followers. 

(2)  After  the  fourth  century,  others  denied 
the  existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  Logos  supplied  its  place.  We  find,  indeed, 
that  the  oldest  fathers  had  no  particular  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ. 
They  did  not  deny  its  existence,  but  they  made 
no  distinct  and  express  mention  of  it  in  their 
writings,  presupposing  it  as  understood  of 
course.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  taught,  for 
the  first  time,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  and  shewed  its  importance.  It 
was  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  this 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  theology  as  a  spe- 
cific article.  It  did  not  become  universal  among 
the  catholics  until  afler  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  Apollinaris  the  younger  appear- 
ed, and  boldly  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human 
soul.  Afterwards  he  determined  more  exactly 
that  Christ  indeed  possessed  the  -^vxriv,  (animal 
soul,)  which  was  the  organ  by  which  the  Logos 
operated  upon  the  human  body  of  Jesus ;  but 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  rtvivfia  vov^,  (the 
rational  soul,)  the  place  of  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos.  Attention  was  now  excited,  for 
the  first  time,  to  this  doctrine ;  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Christian  creed;  scriptural  refutation 
of  the  error  of  Apollinaris  was  sought;  decrees 
of  councils  were  made,  and  laws  were  enacted 
against  it.  [Vide  Hahn,  Lehrb.  s.  95,  s.  456. 
Neander,  Kirchengesch.  b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1060, 
ff.,  and  b.  ii.  Abth.  ii.  s.  904;  Abth.  iii.  8. 
1170.— Tr.] 

III.  Excellences  of  the  Humanity  ofJetm* 

A.  In  respect  to  his  body. 

(1)  The  beauty  of  his  a^^eascvon^.   ^vk<|  ^\ 
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the  fmtben  imagitill  him  to  be  the  ideal  of  awn- 
Ij  beauty;  and  the  paintera  of  auoeeeding agea 
have  endeaToured  to  expreaa  this  in  their  pio- 
turea  of  him.  The  New  Testament  itself  girea 
US  no  means  of  determining  either  for  or  against 
sneh  a  aappoaition.  Only  we  moat  be  earsfiil« 
if  we  adopt  this  opinion,  not  to  consider  it  eft- 
•ential,  and  mast  remember  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  «7  0apS  ote  «uffXff»  oUivf  John,  tL  63 ; 
and  what  Paul  saya,  that  ytywcttiMr  Xptot^  uofta 
0Bpxa  is  not  the  thing  required;  3  Cor.  t.  16. 
Vide  CarpxoT,  Progr.  **  de  forma  oria  et  oorpo- 
ria  Chrisu  ;'*  Helmat&dt,  1777. 

(3)  The  immortality  of  his  body.  We  reason 
thus: — Immortality  belonged  to  Christ  because 
he  was  without  sin,  for  death  is  the  consequence 
of  sin ;  Rom.  ri.  33.  He  was  not  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  dying,  although  he  actually 
died,  in  obedience  to  God,  and  from  loTe  to  us, 
and  for  our  ad  rentage.  Thia  took  place,  how- 
OTer,  not  against  his  will,  but  with  his  consent, 
John,  X.  18.  Hence  Paul  mentiona  it  aa  the 
express  design  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  that 
he  migki  suffer  death. 

6.  In  respect  to  his  »auL  Among  these  are— 

(1)  His  extraordinary  human  understanding, 
sagacity,  and  knowledge.  His  whole  history 
proTes,  that  even  aa  a  man  he  was  not  of  the 
common  and  ordinary  class,  but  one  of  those 
great  and  extraordinary  persons  of  whom  the 
world  has  seen  but  few.  But  he  was  like  other 
men  in  this  respect,  that  his  talents  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  did  not  unfold  themselves  at 
once,  but  gradually,  and  were  capable  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  Hence  Luke  records 
(ii.  52),  that  he  ytpoixortti  ao^uf.*  Hence,  too, 
he  learned  and  practised  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  and  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
Heb.  V.  8 ;  ^e prepared  himself  for  his  office,  &c. 

(2)  His  perfect  moral  purity,  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life.  Theologians  call  this,  the 
iinUsaness  (ava^fiatij'jia)  of  Jesus.  The  great- 
est honesty,  virtue,  and  piety  shone  forth  in  all 
the  doctrines  and  discourses,  in  the  whole  life 
and  conduct,  of  Jesus.  Hence  most  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  admit  this  excellence  of  the 
moral  doctrine  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
consider  him  as  en  example  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Cf.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  drey  letzten  Lebens- 
Jahre  Jesu.  [Also  the  remarkable  passage  in 
Rousseau's  Conf.  du  Vic.  Sav.  in  his  Emilius.] 
The  most  important  passages  which  treat  of  the 
ainlessness  of  Jesus  are,  2  Cor.  v.  21,/ii}  yrovta 
ofioptiay — i.  e,,peecati  epcperttm  ease  (Is.  lix.  8) ; 
1  John,  iii.  3,  5,  ayyo^  tar&,  and  oftapria  ovx  l^n 
h  avro,  Heb.  iv.  15,  «*He  was  like  us,  but 
;t(opi(  oLfia^t ifOi*  1  Pet.  i.  19,  oftyov  a/uafAOv  xot 
aartCxov*  The  texts  also  in  which  it  is  said  that 
he  was  obedient  to  the  will  and  command  of 
Cod  belong  in-  this  connexion ;  aa  Heb.  ▼.  8,  J 


) 


(which  i«  ealled   efcirfiwrt— 
many  pasaagea  in  JobiL 

Jeaoa  being  frae  fron  aiiiy  m  fine  horn 
paniahment  of  aia,  and  frona  tU  thai  evil 
men  bring  apoa  themaelves  by  tkeir  ova 
Ha  aufiersd  what  he  did  iofiert  «id< 
and  voluntarily.    Vide  Heb.  Tii*  97;  1  Prtf 
19.    The  ainleasiiess  of  Jemia  is  to  be 
aa  a  eonaequeace  oi  the  het  tint  be  y 
withont  moral  pollntion.    Cf.  a.  99. 

But  thia  anhject  ia  fraqneatly  lepreienldi 
if  it  wpold  haTe  been  impoaaible  for  the 
Jeaoa  to  ain ;  and  aa  if  hie  wtiie  and 
were  abaolnlely  muamtff*    CL 
Diaa.  de  dmyfio/nTM  Chriali;   Halla»  f 
But, 

(a)  The  aeriptore  nowhere  teadiea  ttat 
pomhiUiy  of  ainning  would  haTe 
Adam  and  his  posterity  if  Adam  had  not 
The  poaaibility  of  erring  and 
would  belong  to  man,  even  if  he  bad  no 
depravity.    Otherwise  Adam  eonld  not 
fallen;  for  before  the  fall  he  waa  withont 
nal  ain.    The  caae  mnat  ha¥B  been  the 
therefore,  with  the  man  Jeans,  althoagfa  he 
without  natural  depravity.    Vide  a.  80,  IL  & 

(6)  If  it  should  be  impouibk  tot  a  man  to 
otherwiae  than  virtuoualy,  or  if  his  Tirtne 
be  necessary,  it  would  have  no  valne  aal 
merit  All  freedom,  in  that  caae«  would 
and  man  would  become  a  mere  machina;  si 
cording  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  place  Jai 
referred  to.  The  virtue  of  Christ,  then,  in  la 
sisting  stedfastly  all  the  temptations  to  sia, 
quires  a  real  value  and  merit  only  on  admt 
that  he  could  have  sinned.  It  was  in  this 
doubtless,  that  Scotus  made  that  affimiili 
which  was  alleged  against  him,  humamm 
iuram  CkrM  non/uisse  apofLo^ijtop. 

(c)  This  opinion  is,  in  fact,  scriptural, 
(a)  we  are  frequently  exhorted  to  imitate 
example  of  Jesus,  in  his  virtue,  his  conqaait 
sinful  desires,  &c.  But  how  could  this  be  d 
if  he  had  none  of  those  inducements  to  sin 
we  have,  and  if  it  had  been  impossible  for 
to  commit  it  (0)  Improvement  in  knowl 
and  in  perfections  of  every  kind  is  aacriba 
scripture  to  Christ;  and  Paul  saya,  ■* 
through  sufferings  he  constantly  imprond 
obedience  {tfta^v  v;tcuRM7»),**  Heb.  v.  8.  ( 
We  read  expressly,  that  Christ  waa  tried^ 
tempted  to  sin ;  but  that  he  overcame  the 
tation.  Matt.  iv.  1,  seq.  This  temptation 
place  shortly  before  his  entrance  upon  his 
office,  and  tended  to  prepare  him  for  it  It 
intended  to  exercise  and  confirm  him  in  rirto^ 
and  in  obedience  to  God.  But  what  objeri 
could  there  have  been  in  this  temptation,  if  A 
had  been  impossible  for  Jesus  to  yield  to  itf 
And  what  merit  would  there  have  been  ia  hii 
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nwstance  f  No  differance  is  made  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  in  it«  conseqaences,  by  considering 
lt»  with  Fanner  and  others,  as  a  Tision  and  pa- 
yable, and  not  as  a  real  occarrence.  If  it  was 
inpoBsible  that  Christ,  as  a  man,  should  sin,  it 
woold  be  hard  to  find  what  the  Bible  means 
vhen  it  speaks  of  his  being  tempted,  and  com- 
mends him  for  overcoming  temptation. 

IV.  Early  HUtory  ofJemts* 

As  the  gospels  contain  but  little  important  in- 
finrmation  respecting  the  events  of  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  many  credible  circum- 
stances relating  to  it  The  apocryphal  gospels 
contain  a  multitude  of  stories  and  fables  upon 
this  subject,  especially  the  gospel  «*infantia* 
Christi.'*  Vide  Fabricii  Codex  apocr.  N.  T., 
T.  I.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  Jesus  performed 
miracles  before  his  entrance  on  his  public  office, 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist The  supposition  is,  in  fact,  contradictory 
to  the  clear  declaration  of  John,  who  calls  the 
miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  ojpx'h^  nrnituav,  ii.  11. 

Joseph  was  a  mechanic.  Hence  Jesus  is 
called  o  ffxtoM>(  viof.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  All  the 
ancient  stories  agrree  that  he  followed  the  em- 
ployment of  his  father,  which  is  very  probable, 
lince  he  himself  is  called  o  rixtu>Pj  Mark,  vi.  3. 
Besides,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jewish 
literati  to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft. 
So  Paul  did.  Acts,  xviii.  3.  It  appears  from 
the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  that 
Jesns  W2i9  faber  Hgnariui^  'tixtu»v  ^v%mv.  Even 
in  Hebrew,  vhn  denotes  a  carpenter,  by  way  of 
eminence,  2  Kings,  xxii.  6. 

But  Jesus  was  also  learned  in  the  Jewish  law 
and  all  Jewish  literature,  although  he  had  not 
studied  at  the  common  Jewish  schools,  nor  with 
the  lawyers.  Vide  John,  vii.  15,  rtu^  oltoi 
ypafi/iata  6l6t%  firi  fiifia^xi!^*  Of.  Matt.  xiii. 
54.  Probably  Divine  Providence  made  use,  in 
part,  of  natural  means,  in  furnishing  Jesns  with 
this  human  knowledge.  Mary  was  a  relative 
of  Elizabeth,  the  pious  mother  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  a  guest  at  her  house,  Luke,  i.  36,  40. 
We  may  imagine,  then,  that  Jesus  received 
good  instruction  in  his  youth  from  some  one  of 
this  pious,  sacerdotal  family.  We  see  from  the 
first  chapters  of  Luke,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
belonged  to  a  large  circle  of  pious  male  and 
female  friends,  in  whose  profitable  society  Jesus 
passed  his  youth,  and  who  contributed  much  to 
bis  education  as  a  man,  especially  as  they  ex- 
pected something  great  from  him,  from  his  very 
birth,  as  appears  from  Simeon.  Respecting  the 
early  history  of  Jesus,  vide  Casauboni  "  Exer- 
citt  in  Annales  Baronii.'*  Hess,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  bis  «•  Geschichte  der  drey  letzten  Lebens- 
Jahre  Jesn  ;'*  and  Heilmann,  **  Opusc."  torn.  ii. 
p.  501,  seq. 
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SECTION  XCIV. 

or  THE  DOCraiNB  OP  JESUS,  AND  HIS  omcB  AS 

TEACHER. 

The  work  committed  to  Christ  by  God  was 
twofold : — (a)  to  teach  by  oral  instruction  and 
example ;  (6)  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  good  of 
men.  Both  together  compose  what  is  called 
the  tpyov  of  Christ,  John,  xvii.  And  it  was  that 
he  might  execute  both  of  these  offices  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  he  became  man.  We  treat 
here,  in  the  first  place,  of  his  office  as  teacher, 

I.  Commencement  and  continuance  of  his  office  aa 
Teacher;  also  the  names  and  importance  of  this 
office, 

(1)  Jesus  entered  upon  his  office  as  teacher, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Jewish  teachers, 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  Luke, 
iii.  23.  Respecting  the  continuance  of  his  office, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  differed  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  opinions  most  wide 
from  the  truth,  are,  on  the  one  side,  that  of  Ire- 
n»us,  that  it  was  sixteen  years;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  only  one  year.  Origen  sup- 
posed, that  it  was  three  years  and  a  haJf  which 
has  become  the  common  opinion,  and  is  founded 
upon  Luke,  xiii.  7,  33,  and  upon  the  computa- 
tion of  the  passover,  especially  according  to 
John.     Cf.  Morus,  p.  149,  s.  3. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  everywhere  teaches 
that  Christ,  considered  as  a  man,  was  qualified 
by  God  for  his  office  as  teacher,  by  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowments ;  like  the  prophets  of 
old,  and  his  own  apostles  in  a(Ur  times,  only  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  they.  John,  iii.  34, 
God  gave  to  him  ovx  ix  fiitpov  to  TtvfvfLa,  The 
prophets  had  these  endowments,  but  in  a  less 
degree ;  he,  as  the  highest  messenger  of  God, 
had  them  without  measure.  Acts,  x.  38,  tx9*^** 
avtw  6  €>(b^  jtvivfiafi  a//i(^  xai  ivvdfin,  Jesus 
received  these  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when 
John  baptized  him;  for  he  himself  submitted  of 
his  own  accord  to  this  baptism,  by  which  the 
Jews  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  John  himself  was  convinced,  by 
a  confessedly  miraculous  occurrence  at  his  bap- 
tism, that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  heard 
a  heavenly  voice  which  expressly  declare!  him 
such;  Matt  iii.  13 — 17;  John, iii.  31 — 33, coll. 
Luke,  iv.  1,  14.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  man 
Jesus  either  did  or  taught  after  his  baptism,  ha 
did  and  taught  as  the  messenger  of  God— aa  an 
inspired  man,  under  direct  divine  command, 
and  special  divine  assistance;  iv  ytvevfiwth  M 
the  New  Testament  expresses  it  Vide  Moma, 
p.  149,  note. 

The  name  of  a  prophet^  (^?^0  vh>ch  denotes 

in  general  an  immediate  meutnger^  and  author^ 

ized  ambassador  of  God,  (vide  a.  9,  No.  S,)  was 

I  given  to  Christ,  because,  aa  above  remarked,  ho 
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taught  by  diTine  ini^intioD,  and  proTed  to  hia 
(i(mtemponiriet  the  troth  of  hit  doctrine  and  of 
hit  diTine  mittion  by  miraclet;  John,  zif.  10. 
The  Jewt  expected  thit  of  the  Mettith,  whom 
tiiey  hence  mlled  ii^ari,  6  icpo^^fi^^  by  way  of 
eminence.  Tide  John,  tL  14;  Matt.  to.  11 ; 
Luke,  zzIt.  19 ;  Acta,  iii.  99 ;  and  other  testa. 

Ghritt  commonly  called  hit  office  aa  teacher, 
and  indeed  hie  whole  office,  ]||>yov,  hia  toorft,  5if- 
alnew,  (of.  John,  zWi.  4 ;)  alao  t6  lypor  tw  hw 
^p6(,  (John,  It.  34,  acq.,)  in  order  to  ahew  that 
the  Father  himaelf  had  oommiaaioned  him ;  ac- 
cording to  what  he  elaewhere  deolarpa,  that  hia 
doctrine  waa  not  hia  own,  (ditcoveied  by  him- 
aelf aa  a  man,)  but  lefealed  and  iHnitted  to 
&im  (&e  man  Jetna)  by  God ;  John,  ziL  49 ; 
ziT.  10. 

The  name  <fiar^  (benefactor  of  men)  it  giren 
lo  Ohritt,  partly  beoaaae  he  died  for  oar  good, 
and  partly  beoaaae  he  it  oar  teacher  by  precept 
and  example.  Both  of  theae  belong  to  the  great 
work  of  Jeaat,  and  one  ought  not  to  be  aeparated 
from  the  other.  He  himaelf  aaya  (John,  zriii. 
S7)  that  he  waa  bom  and  had  come  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  trae  doctrine,  (dxi^^ia;) 
and  that  hia  kingdom  (fiaaaaia)  wat  the  king- 
dcmi  of  truth.  But  we  owe  it  to  hit  death  alone 
that  we  become  citizent  of  tbit  kingdom,  John, 
iii.  6.  Hit  death  ia  alwayt  detcribed  at  the 
procuring  oaute  of  our  aalTttion ;  and  our  aint 
are  not  forgiven  ut  on  account  of  our  own  reform 
mation  and  holiness,  but  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

IL  ChrUCi  method  and  manner  in  hie  MxniUry; 
and  the  chief  eontenie  of  hie  Doctrine, 

(1)  The  instruction  which  Christ  gave  was 
partly  public^  (John,  XYiii.  30,)  and  partly  amfi- 
denliai,  or  prirate.  And  accordingly  the  manner 
and  nature  of  his  discourse  were  different.  Like 
all  the  ancient  teachers,  he  had  two  classes  of 
hearera  and  disciples ;  the  exoteric,  those  who 
were  publicly  instructed,  and  the  etoterie,  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  school,  to  whom  he  gare 
pri^te  instruction.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  ignorant,  mis- 
guided, and  prejudiced.  Christ  was  therefore 
compelled  to  condescend  to  their  leyel,  and  was 
unable  fully  to  instruct  them  in  many  truths, 
for  which  they  had  no  relish,  and  which  they 
could  not  understand.  He  could  carry  them  no 
further  than  the  first  elements  of  his  doctrine ; 
and  had,  first  of  all,  to  endeavour  to  excite  them 
to  attention  and  inquiry.  Vide  Matt  xiii.  U, 
teq.  Luke,  x.  1,  10,  {ffilv  (esoierieie)  dc^at 
yywMu  fiwstripia  ^okr^XcuK*  ixnvoif  (exoterieis)  <mJ 
dc6ot(u.  His  disciples  were  not,  however,  to 
keep  any  secret  doctrines  (dieciplina  aream)  for 
themselves,  but  at  soon  as  their  hearers  were 
|)fepared  for  it,  to  give  them  still  further  instruo- 


tloo,  and  dedafe  to  tteoa  the  whdlob   TUi 
Matt.  z.  96, 97;  Luke,  TiiL  17. 

Bat  although  the  inttnrati«i  of  Jom 
variooaly  modified  at  to  manBer  mi  oi^M^s 
according  to  the  wanta  of  hia  baamvi  Ub 
trine  itaelf  wat  alwaya  the  aamo.  Ho  hai 
twofold  aoheme  of  aalvatioii— ono  tbr  the  i 
and  the  noble,  the  other  lor  the  moan  and 
tivated;  hot  one  and  the  tame  for  alL  "Bopaii 
and  believe  the  goapel**  waa  hit  direotiont  at  H.. 
waa  of  John  the  Baptiat  Thia  was  the  gnU 
point  which  he  brought  to  tiaw  in  all  hk  ^ 
eoaraea  before  rich  and  poor,  enlightaaet  airi 
ignorant.  We  do  not  find  that  Jaava  ofiwM^ 
held  or  omitted  any  of  hia  dootrinoo,  or  awn 
propoaed  them  leaa  frequently,  beeanaa  llMf 
might  be  ofTenaive  or  onpleaaant  to  hia  heanai^ 
or  oppoaed  to  their  inclinationa.  On  the  oonln^ 
he  exhibited  theae  very  hated  tmtha  with  the  moil 
frequency  and  urgency,  becanao  they  wart  thl 
moat  important,  aalntary,  and  indiapenaabla  H 
hia  hearera.  He  diaregarded  their  peraecate 
and  contempt.  The  doctrineaofhia  death  and  ill 
conaequencet,  of  the  neoesai^  of  regeneiate 
and  of  holineaa,  are  examplea  of  ftia  kind ;  Johib 
iii.,  vi.,  viii.,  x.  Hia  early  diaciplea  fdllowW 
his  example  in  this  respect;  aa  appeara  froa 
Acta  and  the  epiatlea.  And  hia  diaciplea  in  afi 
ages  are  aacredly  bound  to  do  the  name;  and  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  unworthy  effkim* 

Moreover,  his  public  religious  inttruetion  wai 
in  a  high  de^rree  intelligible,  throughont  pi«- 
tical,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  hii 
hearers.  It  was  without  fear  or  favour  of  maa, 
Matt  xxii.  IC,  46.  He  was  eloquent  and  in- 
pressive,  and  skilfully  availed  himaelf  of  tfas 
present  occasion,  place,  and  circumatances; 
John,  iv.  14,  34,  seq.  The  populace,  accord- 
iiiglyi  found  his  instructions  far  more  excellent, 
impressive,  and  sincere,  than  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees or  lawyers.  With  all  this,  however,  he  was, 
as  a  teacher,  in  a  high  degree  modest  and  unpre- 
tending. Vide  Matt.  xi.  29 ;  John,  vii.  16 — 18. 

Considering  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
hearers,  Jesus  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
truth  as  palpably  and  obviously  to  their  senses 
as  possible,  and  frequently  spoke  in  figuies. 
He  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  aayinga 
and  proverbs  current  among  hia  contempora- 
ries. Following  the  example  of  the  an- 
cient, and  especially  of  the  oriental  moralists, 
he  frequently  taught  moral  principlea  in  apo* 
thegms,  as  in  the  aermon  on  the  Mount  Bat 
he  made  the  most  use  of  parables,  which  were 
very  commonly  employed  by  Jewish  teacheis 
in  their  instructions.  Vide  Vitringa,  De  Synag. 
Vet  I.  3.  Storr,  De  Parabolis  Christi,  in  his 
Opusc.  Academ.,  torn.  i. 

He  gave  most  of  his  instructions  in  the  r^ 
giot$e  dialect  common  with  the  Jews.  And  many 
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it  expressions— 6.  g,,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
nt,  in  his  address  to  Nicodemas,  &c.,  can- 
«  clearly  understood  without  a  knowledge 
lis  dialect  It  is  the  same,  for  the  most 
as  we  find  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  writ- 
of  the  Rabhins.  But  much  of  the  ancient 
sh  phraseology  had  been  frequently  roisun- 
ood  and  perverted.  These  abuses  Christ 
cted^  and  gave  a  different,  more  just,  and 
ftant  meaning  to  this  ancient  phraseology ; 
ise  teachers  of  religion  have  always  done. 
he  superior  impression  which  the  scriptural 
lage  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
made,  led  Christ  to  use  them,  in  prefer- 
to  any  other,  even  where  another  might 
answered  his  purpose. 
e  observe  in  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a 
forbearance  and  indulgence  of  such  preju- 

(e.  g.,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  the 
(iah,  s.  89)  as  could  not  have  been  at  once 
▼ed,  or  were  not  necessarily  of  injurious 
ieal  tendency.  This  is  called  gvyxa/td' 
,  oeeonomia^  aecomodatio.  But  we  find  no 
in  which  Jesus  ever  taught  any  thing 
h  he  considered  as  false  or  erroneous, 
ly  because  it  might  be  pleasing  to  his 
srs,  or  agreeable  to  prevailing  prejudices. 
1  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  his  own 
ms  and  his  whole  mode  of  procedure,  and 
i  not  be  justified  on  correct  moral  principles, 
s.  64, 65.  This,  it  seems,  is  more  and  more 
sded  by  modern  theologians.  Many  who 
)t  consider  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher  in  the 
i  sense,  prefer  saying  that  he  mistook  in  this 
at  particular,  to  allowing  that  he  declared 
oght  anything  which  he  himself  considered 
leous.  They  perceive  that  the  latter  sup- 
ion  is  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  moral 
y  which  is  everywhere  exhibited  in  the 
icter  of  Jesus.  Others,  however,  who  are 
villing  to  allow  that  Jesus  taught  anything 
isistent  with  their  own  opinions,  affirm  that 
St  did  not  actually  believe,  in  such  cases, 
;  he  said,  but  accommodated  his  doctrine  to 
sh  opinions,  in  which  he  himself  had  no 
f.  But  they  cannot  prove  the  fact ;  and  they 
at  consider  in  what  a  suspicious  light  they 
i  his  character.  One  that  allows  Christ  to 
divine  teacher,  if  he  would  be  consistent, 
;  admit  his  declarations  and  doctrines  with- 
zception,  and  will  not  venture  to  select  from 
I  at  pleasure  what  be  will  believe,  or  to  pre- 
is  own  views  to  those  of  Christ,  or  to  affirm 
Christ  could  not  have  taught  such  a  thing, 
use  it  appears  differently  to  him,  or  because 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his 

See  Heringa,  Ueber  die  Lehrart  Jesu  and 
er  Apostel  in  Hinsicht  auf  die  Religions- 
iffe  ihrer  Zeitgenossen ;  a  prize  essay  ;  Of- 
ach,   1792,  8vo;    Storr,  Eriauterung  des 


Briefs  an  die  Hebr&er,  th.  ii.  s.  536,  f.,  and 
Opusc.  Theol.  Iste  Abhandl. 

(2)  The  contents  of  the  public  instruction  of 
Jesus.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  plan  of 
Christ  in  general,  cf.  Dr.  Reinhard,  Ueber  den 
Plan  des  Stiflers  der  Christ.  Relig. 

(a)  He  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  doctrine 
respecting  God  and  his  attributes ;  especially  re- 
specting his  impartial  and  universal  love  to  sin- 
ful men,  and  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all, 
respecting  providence,  and  reward  and  punish- 
ment after  death.  This  last  doctrine  he  made 
eminently  practical. 

(b)  He  taught  them  with  still  more  particu- 
larity the  Mtination  of  man  and  the  duties  of 
the  true  worshipper  of  God ;  especially  the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  opposition  to 
Jewish  exclusiveness.  He  placed  before  them 
the  motives  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties, 
and  refuted  many  practical  prejudices  which 
were  common  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations. 
He  always  opposed  the  arrogance,  self-right- 
eousness, and  self-confidence  of  men,  and  en- 
deavoured to  shew  them  that  their  virtue  was 
very  imperfect,  and  that  they  deserved  nothing 
on  account  of  it,  and  received  every  favour  from 
the  grace  of  God ;  Luke,  xvii.  9 ;  xviii.  9 ;  Matt. 
XX.  1,  seq. 

(c)  He  endeavoured  to  give  them  juster  views 
respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  God  in  his  mission,  and  the  new  order 
which  he  was  to  bring  about — in  short,  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  He  proved  to  them 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  predicted  the  wide 
extension  of  his  religion.  He  endeavoured  to 
awaken  in  his  hearers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  a  Saviour. 

{d)  He  instructed  them  in  the  exalted  hea- 
venly dignity  of  his  person  (John,  v.,  viii.,  x.,) 
respecting  his  death,  its  causes,  and  happy  con- 
sequences. He  assured  them  that  he  was  the 
person  through  whom  and  on  whose  account  men 
would  be  saved;  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
men,  through  whom  they  obtained  freedom  from 
sin  and  from  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  all  this 
through  the  influence  of  his  doctrine  and  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  of  his  death ;  John,  iii.,  vi., 
viii.,  X.  He  announced  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Old-Testament  dispensation  and  the  Mosaic 
institute,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
a  spiritual  and  perfect  worship  should  be  esta- 
blished universally.  Instructions  of  this  kind 
are  mostly  found  in  John.  Still  they  were  only 
the  first  indications :  for  Christ  had  reserved  the 
more  perfect  instruction  to  be  given  by  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  death  and  ascension.  He  only 
went  before  them,  and  prepared  his  hearers  for 
the  instruction  which  they  would  aflerwards 
give.  He  sowed,  but  it  was  for  them  and  their 
successors  to  reap  the  full  harvest ;  John,  iv. 
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Wa  find,  M  «  guMnl  Mag,  that  Jmu,  in  his 
fMU  inaltnetiou,  ataMd  prineipftll  j  at  tlM  un- 
pnToment  tnl  oolTMtion  of  tli«  JcwiiA  ^iffriW, 
in  ord«i  to  prapua  and  qaalifj  the  gnai  nnlii- 
toda  for  the  neeptian  of  bit  raligion;  while  In 
hie  private  [netmadoDei  od  ihe  other  hand,  ha 
diecoaiaed  mon  paiticnluly  on  hie  own  inelitn- 
tiona.  Vide  Matt.  xxiL  39  i  John,  iiL  I,  aeq. ; 
iw.  7<  aaq.  In  hia  pnblio  diaoaofeeat  ha  ft»- 
qaeotly  tnata  of  |ea«ral  metal  tratha  t  Dot,bow- 
arer.  in  tbe  comfflon  nnprafilabia  way  in  whieh 
men  are  loU  what  thej  ought  to  do,  witfaoat  b»- 
iug  told  bow  to  do  it  He  ehawa  how  tha  law  of 
H oeaa  ahoald  be  intarptalad,  and  wana  againat 
the  falae  eiplanstione  oommonlj  ^ran  to  it, 
and  tha  additiona  made  to  it  by  uaD,  and  againat 
tlu  blaifieatian  of  tha  DiTiaa  eooiaande ;  Hatt. 
T.aaq. 

Hb  waa  aeenatamad,  lilia  manj  of  tha  Jawiah 
taachan  io  hia  i^«t  to  tntTal  abont  with  bia  di»> 
ciplaa,  and  to  leach  in  tha  ajnagognaa,  on  tha 
bighwaja,  in  tba  maiket-plaooa,  tbe  field,  and 
the  tample.    Vide  John,  XTiii.  SO. 

(3)  The  frivaU  inttroDtioD  of  ChriaL 

Ha  had  daatinad  hia  iTitimaU/ruadi  (aaoiaiio 
diaeiplea]  to  ha  Ihe  future  teaeheia,  thioagh 
whom  Ilia  great  plan  ehoold  be  carried  into  exa- 
eation.  To  theae  he  gare  more  minnta  expla- 
nation and  ioatniction  reipecting  tha  doetrinaa 
meationad  in  No.  8.  He  aoWed  for  them  any 
difficalliea  or  ofaacuritiea  which  remained  in  hia 
pablic  dJtcouraea.  Vide  Mark,  it.  10,  U,  34. 
But  eren  tbieinBtrnctian  waa  in  a^atraeaaure 
only  elementary,  and  preparatory  In  their  future 
deatinalion.  Hence  he  fraquanlly  endurea  their 
weakeeaa  and  their  prejudice!  with  wise  for- 
bearance; John,  xvi.  12 — 15,  35,  aeq.;  Acta, 
L  7,  eaq.  He  lella  ^em  eipreialy  that  they 
conld  not  uaderatand  or  endure,  at  that  time, 
many  thinga  which  it  wbi  important  for  them 
to  know.  And  he  promisaa  lo  imtruct  them 
more  perfectly  after  hie  departure,  by  ffleaae  of 
Ihe  Paraclelua,  and. to  make  known  to  tbem  the 
whole  extent  of  whaierer  it  ahould  be  necea- 
tary  for  them  to  know  and  to  teach,  for  their 
own  pKid  or  tha  good  of  olheia,  John,  xiv.  96  j 
xvi.  13— U,  &c. 

JVbh. — Although  Jetua  frequently  declarea 
that  hia  doctrine  ia  of  dirine  origin,  and  reveal- 
ad  to  him  by  God  himaelf,  (ainoe  he  waa  the 
greateat  of  the  divine  meaaengeia,)  we  are  not 
t«  auppoae  from  ihia  that  every  particular  doc- 
trine which  Christ  taught  waa  given  out  by  him 
aa  entirely  new,  and  aa  imparted  to  him  by  di- 
rect tnapiration  of  God.  Many  of  hia  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  doetrinaa  were  known  to  the 
Jewa  of  bia  age,  from  the  writinga  of  the  Old 
TeatamenI,  aa  Christ  himaelf  aaya,  MaU.  v.  17  i 
or  by  aome  other  means— e.  g.,  the  unwritten 
iJMtra«uoaa  of  the  propheia  who  lived  at  and 
niW  Ibe  lime  of  tha  Bahylwuan  eapdniy.  Ba\ 


Chiiat  eomplaiad  and  amended  theae  doclnnet. 
made  additiona  to  th?m,  and  placed  them  in 
ralationa  and  aoniwxhjoa  which  were  entirely 
Daw  and  paaaliai,  Ihna  giving  them  naw  weight 
and  inteieat.  Thin  was  the  ewe  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  tha  Immmtaliiy  of  the  soul,  legenoft- 
lion,  prayeft  lu.  It  n  ay  therefore  b«  aaid,  with 
tmih,  that  a  great  part  of  all  the  doctrinal  aad 
moial  inatrvetioB  wluch  ia  found  tn  thn  £a- 
eoaraaa  of  Jaana,  aetnally  existed  aaoog  A* 
Jaw*  rf  hia  awn  iga.  We  find  nany  of  fc^ 
maxima,  panblaa,  ftc.,  in  the  Talmnd  and  the 
Rabbina.  Vide  Utbtfoot,  Schottgen,  ni 
Wetatein,  on  the  New  Tealamenl. 

Bat  while  wa  willingly  concede  tttia,  wein^ 
alao  truly  maintain  that  Jeaae  founded  a  nav 
religiooa  ayatem.  He  himaelf  aaya  diatinell} 
that  the  leligiona  teacher  must  make  uae  of  boib 
new  and  old  doetrinaa.  "A  Christian  teieba 
mast  ha  like  a  hoaaeholder,  who  brings  oat  of 
hie  traaaure  thinga  new  and  old ;  Matt.  liii.Si. 
Bat  Chriat  did  mora  than  any  other  RligioH 
teaober  before  or  aini^e  bii  time,  bj  teaohiif, 
not  aimply  what  men  have  to  do,  hat  hy  pn- 
viding  and  pointing  out  the  meana  by  wUoh 
they  can  perform  tbair  dniiea.  Vide  Joh%i> 
17;  Titn^ii.  Lt,  aeq. 

The  qneation  diaputed  by  thaologiana,  Vha- 
fhtr  Chriat  can  ha  called  a  new  lawgiver,  vaj 
be  decided  by  tlieae  coDaideraliona,  CVn/laws 
and  inatimtlona  are  here  out  of  the  qoestioe; 
tueh  Christ  did  not  intend  lo  eBta.bUih,  (iuM 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Law  muiI 
ha  underalood  aa  aynonymaua  with  Teligio»,Tt- 
Hgioiu  docMnet  aeoording  to  the  uae  of  tbe 
Hebrew  rrnn,  and  the  Greek  tifux.  The  quta- 
tion  would  then  be,  more  correctly,  whether  be 
waa  a  neu  rtSgioue  Uacher.  The  remarks  above 
made  a  hew  that  Christ  Is  entitled  to  Ihia  nanM, 
and  in  a  far  higher  aenae  than  Moeea  waa.  He 
himaelf  calls  his  religion,  and  the  ordinanMS 
and  inatitutiona  to  be  connected  with  it,  mu^f 
itB^i^ipi,  in  oppoaition  to  the  ancient  Moeaie 
diapenaation,  Malt  xrvi.  SS.  And  Paul  ealli 
Chriat  the  author  and  founder  of  tbe  new  dia- 
penaation, (/uain]{  X3iri\t  iui^9ii|f,]  Heb.  ix. 
15;  zii.  31.  Hia  religion,  according  to  Paul, 
Bucceeda  to  the  Mosaic,  and  puia  an  end  U  die 
Mosaic  diepensation  as  such.  Tha  term  nevw 
kffuhlor  haa  been  rendered  auapieioua  in  tha 
view  of  some  theoli^iane  from  lbs  nae  whidi 
Socinianamakeofiti^esignatingby  itthewbob 
offioe  and  merit  of  Christ. 

yote  2. — Jesus  alwaya  appeals  to  hia  miradei, 
and  proves  hy  Ibem  that  his  doctrine  ia  divia*; 
John,vii.  U.  Hia  apostles  doibe  oame;  AeB, 
ii.  33.  But  this  proof  is  altogether  rejected  by 
many  at  the  preaent  day,  or,  at  leaat,  very  litdi 
regarded.  Thia  ia  the  case  aojong  those,  piia- 
cipally,  who  labour  fcr  the  abolition  of  all  psM- 
^v«TCU^An,andthebtioduction  of  thereligtm 
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reason ;  for  the  pontine  diyine  aathority  of 
e  religion  of  Jesos  stands  or  falls  with  his 
iracles.  The  troths  of  reason  which  Jesos 
aght  would,  indeed,  remain  yalid,  althoagh 
nfirmed  by  no  miracles;  but,  in  that  case,  his 
elarations  woald  not  continne  to  possess  di- 
ne authority.  We  shonld  no  longer  be  com- 
Ued  to  believe  in  any  of  his  doctrines  beeatue 
tauffhi  them,  as  he  always  requires  us  to  do; 
hn,  iv.  Our  belief,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
tirely  independent  of  him  and  of  his  declara- 
ns.  His  declarations  and  doctrines  would  be 
bjected  to  the  revision  of  human  reason,  like 
»  declarations  and  doctrines  of  any  merely 
man  teacher.  The  authority  of  Jesus  would 
t  be  more  binding  than  that  of  Socrates,  of 
mfucius,  Zoroaster,  and  other  wise  men  of 
tiquity.    Whoever,  then,  denies  the  miracles 

JesQS,  removes  all  that  is  positive  in  the 
irisUan  religion;  the  sure  consequence  of 
lich  is,  that  every  man  may  believe  as  much 

the  Christian  doctrine  as  he  pleases,  and  is 
'  no  means  bound  to  admit  the  truth  of  what- 
er  Jesus  says,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that 
e  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  subjected  to  the  revision 
his  reason.  To  such  an  one  the  writings  of 
e  New  Testament  may  possess  an  historical, 
it  not  a  doctrinal  value.  Cf.  Ruhl,  Werth  der 
shaaptungen  Jesu  und  siener  Apostel ;  Leip- 
gr,  1792,  8vo ;  especially  the  first  treatise. 

SECTION  XCV. 

»r  THE  HARDSHIPS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  JESUS. 

I.  During  his  whole  life  upon  the  earth. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Jesus  suffered  a 
eat  deal  while  he  was  upon  the  earth,  we 
ould  avoid  all  unscriptural  exaggeration  of 
is  subject,  and  not  maintain  that  his  whole 
rthly  existence  was  mere  uninterrupted  snf- 
ring.  We  find  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
bich  caused  him  many  happy  and  cheerful 
lars,  Luke,  x.  21 ;  Matt.  xvii.  1,  seq.  Jesus, 
a  man,  possessed  very  tender  feelings  and 
amn  affections,  John,  xi.  Both  pain  and  plea- 
re,  therefore,  made  a  strong  and  deep  impres- 
on  npon  his  heart.  The  evangelical  history  ex- 
bits  him  as  at  one  time  in  deep  distress,  and 
another  in  great  joy. 

His  external  trials  and  hardships  consisted 
incipally  in  his  great  poverty  and  indigence, 
latt.  viii.  20;  Luke,  ix.  58;  2  Cor.  viii.  9; 
e  many  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way 
'  the  accomplishment  of  his  office  as  teacher; 
mtempt,  persecution,  danger,  and  the  suffering 
hich  the  disobedience  and  obstinacy  of  his 
mtemporaries  occasioned  him.  The  sufferings 
hich  he  endured  at  the  end  of  his  life  will  be 
msidered  in  No.  IL  The  following  remarks 
ill  serve  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 


doctrine  respecting  the  suffering  and  adversities 
of  Jesus. 

(1)  Human  infirmities  and  calamities  are 
of  two  kinds — viz.,  (a)  Natural;  which  are 
founded  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all  men. 
Jesus,  too,  we  find,  was  subject  to  these,  s.  93, 
but  in  common  with  all  others;  and  when  he 
became  a  true  man  he  of  course  subjected  him- 
self to  them.  (6)  Omtingent,  (accessorie,) 
which  do  not  happen  to  all,  but  only  to  a  few. 
Such  are  lowliness,  poverty,  contempt,  &c. 
Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  not  necessitated  to  endure 
these ;  an^  the  very  opposite  of  them  was  ex- 
pected in  tne  Messiah.  He  submitted  to  them, 
because  the  divine  plan  for  the  good  of  men  re- 
quired it;  Heb.  xii.  2;  Phil.  ii.  G,  7. 

(2)  Many  things  which  are  commonly  ac- 
counted hardships  and  trials  are  not  so  in  the 
eyes  of  the  true  sage,  who  is  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  things  which  are  commonly  admired 
as  the  best  fortune  do  not  appear  to  him  either 
good  fortune  or  real  welfare.  We  should  be 
careful,  therefore,  not  to  enumerate  among  the 
sufferings  and  afflictions  of  Jesus  such  things 
as  wonid  be  so  accounted  only  by  the  voluptuary 
and  libertine,  and  npt  by  the  wise  man.  Such 
things  are,  his  frequent  journeys,  his  being  born 
in  a  stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  ice.  These  cir- 
cumstances, in  themselves  considered,  were  no 
hardships  to  a  man  who  disregarded  conve- 
nience and  worldly  honour. 

Religious  teachers  must  exercise  great  caution 
on  this  subject.  There  is  a  double  disadvantage 
in  enumerating  such  circumstances  among  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus;  one  is,  that  the  common 
people  will  be  confirmed  in  the  error,  (which  is 
very  prevalent,)  of  considering  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, rank,  birth,  splendour,  and  other  external 
advantages,  as  of  great  value ;  the  other  is,  that 
they  will  be  encouraged  in  effeminacy  and  false 
sensitiveness.  The  example  of  Jesus  in  his 
humiliation  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  shew  that  a  man  of  true  piety  and 
magnanimity  needs  none  of  those  external  ad- 
vantages which  are  commonly  so  highly  es- 
teemed, in  order  to  be  happy  and  contented ;  that 
a  man,  even  in  poverty  and  humiliation,  may  be 
highly  useful  to  others,  &c.  The  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  considered  in  this  light,  are  very  encour- 
aging  and  cheering  to  despised  or  neglected 
worth.  And  the  New  Testament  makes  this 
very  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sufferings  and 
humiliation  of  Jesus — e.  g.,  Hebrews,  xii.  2, 
ai(S%vvr^i  xat'a^ponj'joj — i.  e.,  he  was  so  supe-* 
rior  to  his  enemies  in  greatness  and  strength  of 
spirit  that  he  disregarded  their  insults  and  their 
foolish  judgments  respecting  him. 

The  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  eminently  cal<^^- 
lated  to  impT«M  out  td\iv^%'^\^^.'<\««  ^A\sna 
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graat  lotra  to  moo.  He  beeimo  poor  for  our 
Mkeo,  that  we  might  beeome  rich.  The  proper 
eflbct  of  this  Tiew  it  to  leid  ne  to  gratitude  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

(8)  Some  are  aoouttomed  to  particularise  the 
•Ilia  for  which  Jeaua  atoned  by  particular  hard- 
ahipa  and  aufieringa,  and  alao  the  t irtoee,  for 
the  performaDce  of  which  he  at  auch  timet  pro- 
cnrBd  na  the  power.  But  we  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  the  New  Teatament,  and  to  make  arbi- 
truy  diatinctiona,  which  hare  no  acriptoral 
gronnd.  The  Bible  doea  not  represent  Christ 
as  enduring,  in  the  higheat  possible  degree, 
every  imaginable  diatreaa  of  mind  and  body. 
The  greatness  of  the  merits  6f  his  slfterings  de- 
pends neither  upon  their  continuance  nor  upon 
their  magnitude  and  variety.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  would  still  possess  their  whole  adequate 
value,  even  if  he  did  not  endure  eveiy  imagina- 
ble distress. 

If.  Sufferinga  of  ChM  id  themdof  kU  Ufig 
tommonly  ealkd  hit  paanoiL 

(1)  The  sorrowful  feelings  of  his  sou^  or  his 
wunial  suffering,  his  anguish  of  heart,  exhibited 
roost  strikingly  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Geth- 
semane;  Matt.  zxvi.  37—44;  Luke,  zxii.  41 — 
44.  This  anguish  is  described  by  Luke  aa  great 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  felt  it  ahortly 
before  his  enemies  commenced  their  abuse.  In 
view  of  this  distress  many  difficulties  have 
arisen.  The  martyrs  of  religion  have  frequently 
exhibited,  under  greater  sufferings  than  these, 
and  tortures  which  they  have  actually  solicited, 
a  joy  and  firmness  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire.  Besides,  Jesus  exhibited 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  after 
sufferings  an  unexampled  magnanimity  and 
power.  He  foresaw  his  sufferings  with  cheer- 
ful courage,  and  undertook  them  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. But  Jesus  did  not  exhibit,  either  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  or  at  any  other  period, 
that  ill-timed  enthusiasm  which  was  so  much 
admired  in  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
he  shew  any  cold  insensibility  to  suffering. 
Both  enthusiasts  and  philosophers  are  therefore 
displeased  with  his  allowing  himself  to  feel  this 
fear  and  timidity ;  and  many  interpreters  have 
exerted  their  skill  upon  these  passages,  to  pei^ 
vert  their  true  meaning.  Why  such  despond- 
ency and  anguish  just  at  this  timet  We  remark 
upon  this  subject, 

(a)  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus 
at  this  time  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  great 
man.  He  was  far  from  that  apathy  and  sto- 
cism  which  the  martyrs  exhibited,  either  from 
affectation,  enthusiasm,  or  insensibility.  He 
actually  endured  therefore,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  pains  of  death  which  are  natural  to 


zii.  87;  and  Paal  says  dMnedy*  Hab.  ▼•  7*  1^ 
that  Christ  wished  lo  vaaembki  nay  hii  brathm^ 
in  leapect  lo  the  painful  aooooiptBiiiMli  4ff 
death,  in  order  to  qoallfy  hioMalf  l^0KK  to  b» 
eome  a  compaaaionate  high-prieal.  **Em  fn^ 
ed  to  God,  who  eould  deliver  Um  fioai  dosl^ 
with  loud  crying  and  teara^**  A  foioedi  makd 
apathy  la  entirely  opposed  to  the  apbift  rf 
Christ  and  hia  religion.  Chriatiaid^  pronoBM 
againat  everything  wlrich  ia  forced,  artiileialtaal 
unsoited  to  the  nature  which  God  hm  |ii 
It  ia  the  duty  of  men  to  improve  and  16  ii 
In  holineaa;  but  they  ahoold  still  oontinee  to  hi 
men,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  hnmaii  ieeiiB|% 
and  of  the  natural  and  innoeent  eatpieaaioes  ef 
them.  The  example  of  Christ  ia  inelieetive  k 
this  respect.  But  the  moat  impoftant  e6asid» 
ation  ia  the  following*-vix., 

(6)  These  sufferings,  aa  lesna  end  hie  9f» 
tlea  alwaya  taught,  were  endured  for  oer  aalm^ 
and  were  the  pnniahment  of  our  sins.  This  k^ 
ing  the  case,  it  was  neceasary  for  Chriat  to  M 
that  he  snffersd.  He  could  not,  and  ahoeld  mI^ 
remain  inaensible.  We  mnst  see  by  hia  exan* 
pie  what  we  deserved  .to  suffer.  Some  hoan 
before  his  death,  Jesus  aasigned  this  aa  the  ttsi 
object  of  his  sufferings:  ••He  would  abed  hit 
blood  for  the  remiasion  of  the  aina  of  men,*'  aad 
he  instituted  the  Lord*a  aupper  in  memory  of 
this  great  event;  Matt.  zxvi.  88.  Thia  aaflto- 
ing,  therefore,  arose  principally  from  a  view  and 
a  lively  feeling  of  the  great  multitude  of  sioi, 
their  criminality,  and  liability  to  punishmeBt 
Cf.  Harwood,  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der  Sede- 
nangst  Christi,  4  Abhandl. ;  Berlin,  1774.  The 
history  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is 
considered  in  this  light  throughout  the  go^ 
and  epistles.  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and 
on  our  account;  and  we  thus  learn  what  we  de- 
serve. This  history  was  not  intended  to  pro* 
duce  a  short  and  transient  emotion,  or  mere 
compassionate  sympathy :  and  the  preacher  who 
employs  it  for  these  purposes  only  neglects  its 
proper  object.  This  is  a  great  fault  of  many 
Passion  and  Good-Friday  discourses ! 

(2)  The  great  bodili/  sufferings  and  tortures 
which  he  firmly  endured ;  with  which  ia  con- 
nected, 

(3)  His  condemnation  to  a  violent  d^th  on 
the  cross,  and  his  undergoing  of  this  senteocs. 
His  life  of  humiliation  on  the  earth  ^fiepoi  ovfKOi 
closed  with  his  death ;  for  the  time  which  he 
lived  upon  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Crucifixion,  which  wss  de- 
signed for  tlaves  and  insurgentsi  was  a  very 
disgraceful  punishment.  Vide  Galatians,  iii* 
13,  coll.  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Paul  therefore  consi- 
ders it  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  humiliation  of 
Jesus,  and  calls  it  rortftyuoK  in  distinction,  Phil* 
ii.  6 — 8 ;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  2.     Every  thing  was  o^ 


meOf  aa  appean  from  Matt.  xxvl.  39—44*,  loVm, \  4«i«4\k's  QicA Vn.«asK  i.  way  as  to  convince  the 
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'Id,  beyond  a  question,  that  his  death  had 
lally  taken  place.  Vide  the  circumstances, 
n,  xix.  30,  seq.  In  that  age  no  one  doubted 
fact.    Jesus  was  laid  in  the  tomb  as  plainly 

d.  He  remained  in  the  tomb  until  the  third 
,  that  the  fact  of  his  death  might  be  the  more 
ain.    His  burial  was  honourable.    The  pas- 

e.  Is.  liii.  9,  may  well  be  referred  to  this 
Qt:  «^he  was  destined  to  a  grave  among 
isgressors ;  but  was  buried  with  the  rich." 
I  New  Testament  does  not,  however,  ex- 
isly  cite  it  as  applicable  to  this  event. 

*he  question  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
tether  the  burial  of  Jesus  belonged  to  his 
e  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  It  is  suffi- 
it  to  answer,  neither  to  one  nor  the  other. 
i  burial  concerned  only  the  lifeless  body, 
irated  from  the  soul.  But  according  to  the 
imon  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  among 
I,  the  circumstances  of  the  burial  were  ho- 
rable  to  Jesus,  and  should  therefore  be  ra- 
'  connected  with  his  exaltation  tlian  his  hu- 
iation. 

ro/e. — At  the  time  of  the  apostles  no  one 
bted  the  actual  death  of  Jesus.  All,  Chris- 
s,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  as  appears  from  the 
w  Testament,  were  firmly  convinced  of  it  as 
mdeniable  fact.  Some,  however,  appeared 
he  second  century,  who  cither  doubted  or 
led  the  actual  death  of  Christ;  or  who  gave 
1  a  turn  to  the  affair  as  to  remove  from  his 
:h  and  crucifixion  whatever  was  offensive  to 
Jews  and  heathen.    The  death  of  Jesus  was 

however,  disputed  on  historical  grounds, 
there  were  none;  but  merely  for  doctrinal 
ons.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  was 
insistent  with  some  of  their  philosophical 
otheses.  Most  of  the  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
ms,  who  maintained  that  Christ  had  a  seem- 
or  shadowy  body,  contended  that  he  did  not 
ally  suffer  tortures  and  death ;  but  only  h 
fSht,  (seemingly,  in  his  seeming  body.)  Vide 
3,  II.  The  Basilidiani  maintained  that  Jesus 

not  crucified,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  his 
d.  Cerinthus  taught  that  one  of  the  highest 
8,  Christ  or  the  Aoyo^,  united  himself  with 
man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  at 
baptism ;  that  Christ  deserted  the  man  Jesus 
ng  his  sufferings,  and  returned  to  heaven ; 
that  thus  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered  and 
I.     In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  he  and 

followers  explained  the  exclamation  of 
ist  upon  the  cross,  »*  My  God !  why  hast 
I  forsaken  meV  Matthew,  xxvii.  46. 
'bis  desertion  {dereliclio  a  Deo)  has  been 
f  differently  understood,  even  in  modem 
i9.  The  words  which  Christ  uses  are  taken 
n  Ps.  xxii.  I — a  psalm  which  he  frequently 
s  as  referring  to  himself.  It  is  the  language 
i  deeply  distressed  sufferer,  who  looks  for- 
d  with  anxious  longing  to  the  termination 


of  his  sufferings,  and  to  whom  the  assistance 
of  God,  comfort,  and  consolation,  seem  to  dis- 
appear altogether,  or  to  delay  too  long.  The 
phrase  to  be  deurUd  by  God  is  frequently  used 
without  implying  a  prevailing  doubt  in  the  ac- 
tual providence  of  God ;  as  Ps.  Ixxi.  1 1 ;  Isa. 
xlix.  14.  Notwithstanding,  this  anxious  feeling 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  piercing  of  the 
mental  sufferings  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  consoling  and  quieting  to  one  who 
comes  into  similar  circumstances,  especially  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  since  he  can  count  upon 
being  heard  in  the  same  way.  Thus  Jesus  was 
ensfbled,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  saw 
his  approaehing  end,  joyfully  to  exclaim,  tctf- 
UaxajL — i.  e.,  now  everything  which  I  had  to  do 
or  to  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God  is  ac- 
complished and  perfected ;  John,  xix.  30,  coll. 
v.  38.  This  term  refers  especially,  as  nrr^^w 
does  in  other  cases,  to  the  fulfilment  of  what 
was  predicted  concerning  him  as  the  decree  of 
God.  Vide  Luke,  xviii.  31 ;  xxii.  37;  Acts, 
xiii.  29. 

IIL  Aitribuiea  and  Moiivea  of  the  Sufferingt  of 

Christ. 

Jesus  underwent  all  these  sufferings,  and 
death  itself,  (I)  innocently,  Luke,  xxiii.  14, 15, 
and  the  parallel  texts,  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
22 ;  iii.  18 ;  (2)  freely,  Matt.  xvi.  21—24 ;  John, 
X.  U,  17,  18;  xiii.  1,  21—33;  xviii.  1—8;  (3) 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  firmness,  1  Pet. 
ii.  23;  {4)  from  unexampled  and  magnanimous 
love  to  us ;  also,  from  obedience  to  God,  he  herein 
subjected  himself  to  the  will  and  decree  of  God. 
Vide  s.  88;  John,  xv.  13;  Rom.  v.  6 — 8. 

Theologians  call  this  obedience  which  Jesus 
exhibited  in  suffering,  passive  obedience,  from 
Phil.  ii.  8,  <>  obedient  unto  the  death  of  the 
cross.*'  The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  his 
doing  everything  which  was  suitable  to  the 
divine  will  and  command,  was  considered  s.  93, 
III.  They  are  one  and  the  same  obedience  in 
reality.  The  origin  and  advantage  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  be  further  considered  in  the  Article 
on  Justification.  The  various  objects  and  uses 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  will  also  be  consi- 
dered more  fully  in  the  same  Article,  s.  115. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  160, 161,  s.  7. 

SECTION  XCVL 
or  Christ's  DEScsirr  into  hell. 

I.  Meaning  of  the  phraseology,  **io  descend  into 
hell"  (Vkc^  Sk  ni^,  KaTa0al¥tip  tif  iinv,)  and  an 
explanation  of  the  texts  relating  to  this  subject. 

(1)  The  ancients  believed  universally,  not 
excluding  the  Orientalists  and  the  Hebrews, 
that  there  was  a  place  in  the  invisible  world, 
conceived  to  be  deep  undec  the  «axtS\^\ti&A^V\^ 
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tfia  ditembodied  aooh  of  men,  good  and  bad, 
went  immediately  after  death.  Tlie  name  of 
tills  plaoe  waa  Sme^,  $89^,  oreut,  the  ufMler-ioortf, 
He  kingdom  tf  tie  deatL  Thie  word  never  de- 
notes iUpbee  eftke  damned^  either  in  the  serip- 
tues  or  in  the  fetbera  of  the  firat  three  oen- 
tnries.  AeeordiDgly,  the  pbraae  deBcendert  in 
wmtm  alwaja  denotea  in  the  Bible  the  uparution 
if  the  mmlfnm  the  My,  and,  the  eimdiUon  eftke 
diamhodied  ipirii  itfUr  deaihf  Nom.  x?i.  80, 
S3;  Job,  viL  9 ;  Pa.  It.  16;  laaiah, xir.  15;  and' 
fteqaenUy  in  the  apoeryphal  booka  of  the  Old 
Teatament.  When  the  heroea  of  Homer  are 
slain,  their  aonla  are  aaid  to  deaoend  to  Hadea. 

Thia  phraae  may  then  be  explainM,  in  thia 
sense,  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and  ao  it 
Is  a  tropical  or  figurative  representation  of  hie 
death,  and  the  aeparation  of  hie  aoal  from  his 
body.  When  he  died,  he  deacended  into  Hadea, 
and  eontinoed  there,  aa  t^  his  aool,  aa  long  aa 
hia  body  continned  in  the  grave.  We  find  the 
oontinaance  of  Christ  in  Hadea  actaally  men- 
tioned in  this  sense  in  the  New  Teatament 
Peter,  in  hia  speech,  (Acta,  ii.  97,)  citea  tiie 
passage,  Psalm  zvL  10,  oiw  iyxon'oXc^K  T17V 
4<vsr^y  fuv  »li  $5ov,  which  is  always  referred  to 
Christ's  death  and  continuance  in  the  grave. 
The  phrase  xwta^vHv  tii  ^Htjp  does  not  indeed 
occur  in  that  passage ;  hot  the  omission  is  mere- 
ly accidental.  It  was  certainly  used  by  the 
first  Christians  respecting  Christ  as  deeeaned^  in 
the  same  way  as  respecting  other  dead. 

(2)  But  the  chief  dependence  is  placed  upon 
two  other  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, and  in  one  of  which  his  employment  in 
Hades  is  thought  to  be  determined. 

(a)  Ephes.  iv.  9.  But  the  context  shews 
that  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell  is  not  the  sub- 
ject in  this  text,  but  his  descent  from  heaven 
down  to  the  earth,  and  his  subsequent  return 
into  heaven. 

(6)  The  principal  passage  is,  I  Pet.  iii.  18— 
90.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  pas- 
aage.  In  the  eariiest  times,  it  was  universally 
considered  as  denoting  the  continuance  of  Christ 
in  Hades ;  and  this  meaning  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  natural,  and  best  suited  to  the  words,  the 
context,  and  all  the  ideas  of  antiquity.  But  as 
this  meaning  does  not  accord  with  modem  ideas, 
various  other  explanations  have  been  attempted. 
But  the  context  shews  that  the  continuance  of 
Jesus  in  Hades  is  the  subject  of  this  passage— 
i.  e.,  that  it  treats  of  the  condition  and  employ- 
ment of  the  soul  of  Christ  after  death.  The 
apostle  is  shewing,  from  the  example  of  Jesua, 
that  suffering  for  the  good  of  others  is  honour- 
able and  will  be  rewarded.  Christ  laid  men 
nnder  great  obligations  to  him,  by  suffering  and 
djing  for  them,  ver.  18;  by  what  he  did  too 
a^  deatbf  while  his  spirit  waa  in  Hadea,  ^«i. 


19;  (ver.  90  Is  psffenAslie;)  bjUs 
tiott,  ver.  91 ;  his  ratom  to  God,  and  his 
sitnation  in  heaven,  ver.  99.  TIm 
the  bod^  of  Christ  died,  but  Us 
aerved.  (Peter  always  nses  adft 
this  sense;  as  iv.  1,  6.)  While  his  bsiy 
lying  in  the  grave.  Ills  sool'  (Iv  ^  se.  iCMsyisgsV 
wandered  down  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dsad«sBVJ 
there  preaehed  to  the  disembodM  apiiils.  It 
waa  the  belief  of  the  aneients  ihst  the  wmtm 
atill  eontinoed,  in  tlie  nnder-woiMt  to  fnm&m 
their  former  employsomits.  Vila  laskht  si«(' 
9.  The  same  beliefis  seen  in  the  ftblesefte' 
Grecian  kinga  and  Judges.  Tfrsaias  sdll  si». 
tinned  to  prophesy.  Vide  Isaiah,  xiv.  9.  CfaH 
by  hia  inatnctions  and  exhortatloBS  lo 
tion,  deeerved  well  of  men  while  ho 
earth.  He  continued  this  employ  ment  in 
He  preached  to  the  greateet  sinners ;  and  NsM 
contemporariea  are  particnlarised  as  diiliisiih 
ed  examples  of  ancient  ainners,  Ter.  90.  Nov 
that  Peter  really  aoppoaed  that  ChiiaC  dBiBSiili 
to  Hadea  appeara  from  Acta,  ii.  31. 

IL  A  Sheteh  qf  the  Hiitor^  0/ ihit  DodifiM,    . 

For  the  variona  opiniona  of  eommentatsis  1^ 
specttng  the  descent  of  Christ  to  heU,  ef.  Dl^ 
telmaier,  Historia  dogmatia  do  deeoensa  ChiW 
ad  inferoa,  ed.  9 ;  Altorf.  1769,  8vo;  Seailer,is 
Programm.  Acad,  p.- 971,  seq.;  Pott,  Bpisloli 
Catholica  perpetua  annotatione  illnstr.,  vol.  ii. ;  * 
Gottingen,  1790;  Excurs.  iii.  (ad  1  Pet.  iii.;)  and 
Dr.  Hacker,  (court-preacher  in  Dresden,)  Diss. 
de  descensu  Christi  ad  inferos,  ad  provinctsa 
Messis  demandatam  referendo ;  Dresden,  180S. 
[Cf.  Hahn,  s.  472.]  , 

The  passage,  Acts,  ii.,  coll.  Psalm  xvL  10| 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  this  doetrins 
was  built.  Its  simple  meaning  is,  that  Christ 
really  died,  like  other  men,  and  that,  while  his 
lifeless  body  lay  in  the  grave,  his  soul  was  in 
the  same  place  and  state  with  the  sonls  of  all 
the  dead.  So  the  early  Christians  undoubtedly 
understood  it  The  question  now  arose.  Was 
the  soul  of  one  who  while  on  earth  had  been  so 
active  for  the  good  of  men,  idle  and  unem- 
ployed in  Hades  1  No.  Hence  a  third  ques- 
tion, What  was  his  employment  while  there! 
The  same  as  on  earth— ■&«  imtructed — ^waa  the 
natural  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
word  ix^f>vtc,  1  Pet  iii.  19.  But  since,  in  later 
times,  Hades  was  understood  to  signify  only 
(he  place  cf  the  damned  f  and  since  ^v/Kaani  aad 
ainnera  are  mentioned  by  Peter  in  this  passage; 
it  was  thither — to  the  place  of  the  damned — tibat 
Christ  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  to  preach 
repentance,  (xifpv^fffcy,)  to  shew  himself  as  s 
victor  in  triumph,  ice. 

Such  is  the  course  which  the  investigation  of 
this  question  naturally  took.    Now  the  histori* 
\  Qi\.  %>uKi^\\aiS^. 
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)  The  acclesiattical  fatheiB  of  the  first 
centoriee  were  agreed  in  the  opiDion  that 
\g  the  throe  daya  in  which  the  body  of 
It  lay  in  the  grave  his  aooi  was  in  the 
lorn  of  the  dead.  This  opinion  they  de- 
correctly  from  1  Pet  lii.  and  AetSt  ii.  By 
"epresentation  they  aoppoaed,  in  aubatance, 
jondition  of  Christ,  as  to  his  soul  during 
Mthf  to  be  described.  Thus  Irenens  says, 
rist  in  this  way  fulfilled  the  law  of  the 
,**  T.  3 1 .  Clement  of  Alexandria  expresses 
elf  in  the  same  way.  Origen  says,  yvfivri 
t9f  yfvofuvff  4^;t^i  Contra  Celaom,  ii. 
illian  says,  •*  Christus  forma  humane  mor- 
»ad  inferos  (est)  functus,'*  &c. 
ey  differed  in  opinion  respecting  his  em- 
nent  there.  Most  supposed  that  he  preached 
oepel  to  the  ancient  belieyers  who  expected 
dyent— to  the  patriarchs,  &c.  Vide  Iren. 
5, 50,)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
ni,  and  others.  But  Origen  and  some 
s  seem  to  hare  belieyed  that  Christ  rescued 
amned  who  belieyed  on  him  in  Hades,  and 
ported  them  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 
,  the  descent  to  hell  is  nowhere  expressly 
ioned  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  first 
centuries,  either  in  the  Eastern  or  West- 
hurch.  No  one  in  this  period  held  it  to  be 
nterment  of  Christ;  nor  did  any  one  as- 
iiat  he  went  exelunvely  to  the  place  of  the 
led. 

)  This  doctrine  was  gradually  regarded  as 
ader  the  fourth  century,  and  was  adopted 
the  creeds.  The  phrase  xarcx^ovta  ci(  fa 
Tc^via  was  established  at  the  Arian  Coun- 
t  Sirmium,  in  the  year  357,  and  at  many 
)dox  and  Arian  councils  after  that  time.  It 
DOW  inserted  in  the  more  ancient  creeds,  to 
h  it  had  not  previously  belonged— e.  g., 
the  apostolical  creed,  particularly,  as  it 
s,  on  account  of  the  controversies  with 
linaris.  But  all  the  churches  had  not  ad- 
)d  it  into  this  creed  before  the  sixth  century, 
n  says  (Expos.  S.  Ap.),  that  the  Romish 
;h  did  not  admit  this  doctrine  into  the 
;olical  creed,  •*fiee  in  Orientis  ecclesiis  habe- 
and  adds,  that  the  word  buried  which  is 
osed,  conveys  the  same  sense.  The  rea- 
vhy  this  doctrine  was  so  much  insisted  on, 
admitted  into  the  creeds,  especially  after 
niddle  of  the  fourth  century,  is,  that  it 
led  a  weighty  argument  against  the  fol- 
ri  of  ApoUinaris,  who  denied  the  existence 
human  soul  in  Christ.  Vide  s.  93,  II.  ad 
1.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
h  century,  and  of  the  one  succeeding,  ad- 
1  for  the  most  part  to  the  opinions  found 
ig  the  earlier  fathers,  No.  1. 
)  The  opinions  of  the  eariier  fathers  were 
oally  set  aside  in  after  ages,  especially  in 
Western  ckunh.     The  opiojon,  that  the 
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separation  of  the  sonl  from  the  body  was  all 
that  was  intended  by  the  representation  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell,  was  by  degrees  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  infemus  was  considered  by 
many  as  the  appropriate  designation  of  the 
place  of  the  damned,  and  the  passage  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  as  the  only  proof*text ;  and  so  the  descent  to 
hell  became  equiyalent  to  the  descent  of  Christ 
to  the  place  of  the  damned.  Such  were  the 
yiews  of  many  of  the  schoolmen.  Tliomas 
Aquinas  adopted  the  opinion  of  Hieronymua 
and  Gregory,  that  Christ  rescued  the  souls  of 
the  pious  fathers  who  lived  before  Christ  from 
the  limbus  patrum,  (a  kind  of  entrance  to  helK 
status  medius,)    So  also  the  Council  at  Trent 

They  now  began  to  dispute,  whether  the  sonl 
only  of  Christ  was  in  hell,  or  his  body  also ; 
whether  he  was  there  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  his  body  was  in  the  graye,  or  only  on  the 
third  day,  shortly  before  the  resurrection,  &c. 
Durandus  and  other  schoolmen  understood  the 
matter  figuratively.  According  to  them,  Jesus 
was  not  in  hell  quoad  realem  prossentiam  (as  to 
his  substance),  but  only  quoad  effecium.  This 
opinion  had  many  advocates. 

The  protestant  theologians  since  the  Reformat 
tion  have  been  divided  in  opinion  upon  thia 
subject 

(a)  Luther  spoke  yery  doubtfully  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  unwilling  to  determine  any- 
thing decidedly.  He  agreed  at  first  with  Hiero- 
nymus  and  Gregory,  in  supposing  a  limbus  pa^ 
trum  whither  Christ  went  But  whenever  he 
mentioned  the  subject,  especially  after  1533,  he 
was  accustomed  to  remark  that  Christ  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he 
went  with  soul  and  body.  This  induced  the 
theologians,  who  adhered  strictly  to  every  par- 
ticular doctrine  of  Luther,  to  represent  the  de* 
scent  rf  Christ  to  hell  as  his  victory  over  the 
deyil,  as  was  done  in  the  Formula  Concordim^ 
art.  ix.  M.  Flaccius  had  represented  the  descent 
to  hell  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation. 
But  they  represented  it  as  belonging  to  the 
state  of  exaltation,  and  declared  that  on  the  mo^ 
mentof  the  resurrection  Christ  repaired  to  hell, 
with  soul  and  body,  in  both  natures,  shewed 
himself  to  Satan  and  hell  as  victor,  and  then 
appeared  alive  upon  the  earth  at  daybreak. 
They  are  not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to 
demand  a  belief  in  all  their  distinctions  respect- 
ing this  doctrine.  Hotter,  Baier,  Winkler, 
Carpzoy,  and  others,  held  these  views.  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  them  in  the  Bible. 
Some  of  the  ancient  creeds  say,  the  gates  tf 
hell  (kingdom  of  the  dead)  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach—e,  g.,  the  Sirmian  creed,  357.  . 

(6)  Beza  and  other  reformers  understood  the 
deweent  of  Christ  to  hell  to  mean  hia  burial.  Ruse 
and  Rambach  among  the  Lutherana  aa«ATk\cA. 
to  this  opinion.   \\  \i  fiX«a^>DLfni«i«&\  ^«* 
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•oent  to  hell,  in  tho  aento  of  the  tncients,  doee 
not  refer  to  the  body  bat  to  the  toul.  Vide 
■apre. 

(e)  Others  affirmed  thit  Chriet  preeehed  the 
gospel  in  Hades;  some  say,  to  the  believers 
who  lived  before  his  advent;  others,  to  the 
wieked  also,  and  that  saeh  as  sabmited  to  him 
were  delivered  from  the  place  of  the  damned ; 
almost  like  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients. 
Even  Seller  thinks  this  opinion  veiy  probable. 
He  supposes,  with  othere,  that  both  the  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  were  in  Hades.  But  Flao- 
oios,  Brentius,  Dreyer,  and  othere,  agree  with 
the  ancients,  that  only  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
there,  while  his  body  lay  in  the  grave.  But 
theee  differ  again  on  the  question,  whether  the 
deecent  to  hell  belongs  to  the  state  of  hamiliap 
tion  or  exaltation. 

(d)  Some  supposed,  as  Dnrandus  did,  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  andentood  figura- 
tively. 

(e)  Zeltner,  Baomgarten,  (Eder,  and  others, 
returned  to  the  ancient  opinion,  and  nndentood 
$8i^  to  denote  in  general  the  piaee  and  eandition 
of  departed  tpirite.  So  most  of  the  English 
and  Arroinian  theologians. 

(/)  John  iEpinus  (a  Lutheran  theologian  at 
Hamburg,  of  the  sixteenth  century)  affirmed 
that  Jesus  endured  in  hell  the  pains  of  the 
damned,  and  therefore  accounted  his  descent 
thither  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation. 
He  had  many  followere,  though  he  was  not  the 
firet  who  advanced  this  opinion.  Cardinal  Ni- 
oolaus  of  Casa  had  before  asserted  the  same 
thing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  also  many 
reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  John  Agricola,  Hunnius, 
Brentius,  Cocceius,  and  Wiuius. 

We  omit  the  mention  of  the  peculiar  hypo- 
theses of  some  other  theologians. 

L  Critical  ObtervaiiorUf  and  a  result  from  what 

has  beenaaid* 

Theologians  at  the  present  day  are  agreed,  for 
the  most  part,  that  this  question  is  one  of  minor 
importance.  Some  have  often  affirmed  that  the 
passage  I  Pet.  iii.  did  not  relate  to  this  subject. 
But  all  the  other  explanations  given  are  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  the  idea,  after  all,  is  scrip- 
toral,  for  the  passage  Acte  ii.  cannot  be  explained 
away.  According  to  the  passage,  1  Pet.  iii.,  the 
soul  of  Christ  actually  went  to  the  place  cf  the 
damned  (4>vXouc^,  career  cecum)  in  Hades,  and 
there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirite.  Until 
the  last  judgment  the  souls  of  ail  the  deceased 
are  in  Hades,  (i.  e.,  they  are  mane$y  disem- 
bodied,) but  in  different  regions,  distant  from 
each  other,  (i.  e.,  in  vartostatu)^  Luke,  xvi.  19 — 
81.  Christ,  then,  during  his  continuance  there, 
did  what  he  was  accustomed  to  do  while  yet  on 


thoei  who  needed  inatnwtioiiy  and  tadn 
The  object  and  nae  of  thta  prmehing,  whii 
mentioned  in  the  passage  in  PMq|M«^  ea 
see,  sinoe  thoee  who  are  in  HaddPlMll^i 
represented  by  Jeans,  the  apostlei^^id  I 
himself,  as  fixed  in  their  destiny,  and  rose 
to  the  day  of  jndgment.   Cf.  Luke,  xvi. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  teaeher  of  reli 
to  say  that  the  phrase,  Ckrui  dtatenied  to 
teaches  (1)  that  during  the  time  in  which 
body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  gnve  lie  was  n 
dead;  and  (S)  that  the  human  soul  of  C] 
was  in  the  same  unknown  condition  and  p 
to  which  the  sonls  of  all  the  deeeased  go, 
where  they  continue  till  tho  day  of  Jadgm 
(3)  that  in  this  respect  alao,  as  in  others 
was  like  men,  his  brethren,^  and  that  (4)  hs 
a  true  human  aoul ;  Acta,  ii.  (5)  Peter  ass 
us  that  Christ  did  this  for  the  good  of  mea 
preached  to  the  departed  ^piriU,  The  nature  of 
preaching,  its  particular  object  and  comeqvm 
what  he  intended  to  effect,  and  did  actually  el 
by  it,  are  entirely  unknown  to  ua,  as  many  o 
things  which  pertain  to  the  invisible  kingdot 
spirite.  When  we  ourselves  shall  belong  to 
invisible  kingdom,  and  probably  nottill  then 
shall  receive  more  perfect  information  respec 
this  subject,  if  it  can  be  naeful  for  us  to  baf 

SECTION  XCVIL 

H18T0RV  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDRRED  AS  A  MAN,  IK 
STATE  or  EXALTATION  OR  PERFECTION.  S 
— 99,  INCLUSIVE. 

I.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

(1)  The  vivification  and  resurrection  of 
man  Jesus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  pars  tt 
exaltationis,  but  terminus  a  guo,  as  some  t 
logians  have  justly  remarked.  So  his  con 
tion  was  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  state  of 
miliation.  The  state  of  exaltation^  strictly  sp 
ing,  commences  with  the  ascension  of  Ch 
The  evente  which  preceded  were  merely 
paratory. 

(2)  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  frequc 
ascribed  in  scripture  to  the  Father;  Acte,  ii 
32;  iii.  15.  Vide  other  texte.  Morus,  p. 
s.  1,  note.  Jesus,  however,  frequently  asci 
it  to  himself,  as  the  Son  of  God,  John,  x 
coll.  ii.  19,  •*  I  have  power  {iitnxsiav)  to 
my  life  again.*'  He  had  this  power,  inasn 
as  he  acted  in  common  with  the  Father,  am 
Messiah,  had  received  power  from  the  Fs 
adequate  to  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  pro<f  of  the  resurrection  of  C! 
on  the  third  day  is  to  be  deduced  entirely  t 
the  accounte  given  of  it  in  the  New  Testan 
The  genuineness  of  these  histories,  and  th< 
tire  credibility  of  the  accounte  contained  in  tl 
are  here  presupposed.    On  these  groundi 


the  earth  for  the  good  of  men;  bA  inslnieted\iB»:f  Va  sASas&a^  ^  ^hA  truth  of  this  fact. 
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r  no  inipintion  it  idmitted.  Vide  s.  6, 8.  The 
ollowing  circumstances  desenre  notice— viz., 
(a)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  always  ex- 
acted thalkt  would  establish  a  yisible  kingdom 
ipon  eaftfa*  They  had  never  understood,  and  al- 
rays  perverted,  what  he  frequently  said  to  them 
especting  his  death  and  resurrection.  When, 
heiefore,  his  death  took  place,  they  did  not  be- 
iere  that  he  would  actually  rise  again.  Vide 
-ohn^  XX.  9,  coll.  ver.  24,  25.  Accordingly 
hey  were  so  incredulous  on  this  subject,  that 
h^  regarded  the  first  information  of  the  fact 
vhich  they  received  as  fabulous  and  unworthy 
tf  credit;  Luke,  xxiv.  11,  coll.  ver.  22—24. 
3iegory  the  Great  remarks,  justly  and  happily, 
hibiiatum  est  ab  illU^  ne  dubitarttur  a  nobit. 

(6)  AAer  this  event  Jesus  appeared  frequently 
0  his  apostles  and  his  other  disciples.  Ten 
liffierent  appearances  have  been  noticed  by  some 
Vriters  in  the  Evangelists.  At  these  times  he 
ftmversed  with  his  disciples,  and  gave  them 
■■eh  palpable  demonstrations  of  his  resurrec- 
Adb  that  none  of  them  could  longer  doubt  re- 
lating the  fact  Vide  the  last  chapters  of 
ke  gospels,  and  particularly  John,  xx.  21,  and 
ftets,  i.  2,  3;  x.  41.  Some,  at  first,  regarded 
bis  appearance  to  be  that  of  a  dead  man  with  a 
tiniowy  bady^  such  as  was  believed  by  the 
lews,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  So  Thomas,  in 
John,  XX.  25,  seq.  For  this  reason  Jesus  ate 
irith  them,  and  allowed  them  to  handle  him, 
John,  xxi. 

(c)  Thenceforward  they  were  so  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  resurrection  that  they  never  were 
ir  could  be  persuaded  to  doubt  respecting  it. 
They  spake  of  it,  after  the  final  departure  of 
Christ  from  the  earth,  as  an  established  fact, 
which  was  universally  admitted.  They  pro- 
sbimed  it  publicly  at  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus 
Was  condemned,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  other 
tribunals ;  nor  could  any  one  convince  them  of 
the  contrary.  Acts,  ii.24,  32 ;  iv.  8 — 13;  iii., 
x.,  xiii.;  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  seq. ;  1  Pet.  i.  21. 

{(t)  No  solid  historical  objection  has  been 
tfer  brought  against  this  event;  nor  has  any 
(Rmnd  been  alleged  sufficient  to  convict  the 
tpostles  of  imposture,  because  the  data  for  such 
ftoof  are  wanting.  The  event  must  therefore 
hs  regarded  as  true,  until  the  contrary  can  be 
fioved  by  historical  reasons^  or  until  the  wit- 
iBsses  can  be  convicted  of  untruth.  The  ene- 
liies  of  Christianity  have  often  been  challenged 
Id  produce  a  single  example  of  a  history  so  well 
ttested  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
Mowed  too  by  such  important  consequences, 
With  among  cultivated  and  ruder  nations,  which 
W  tamed  out  in  the  end  to  be  false  and  ficti- 
fisM.  But  such  an  example  they  have  never 
Wtn  able  to  produce.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
ftit  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  hiBtory  of  the 


apostles  that  any  of  the  most  enlightened  en^* 
mies  of  Christianity,  even  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem,  undertook  to  say  that  Christ  had  not 
risen,  although  they  hated  the  apostles  so  much 
as  to  abuse  and  condemn  them.  J3t  that  time^ 
no  one  ventured  seriously  to  question  this  fact 
The  grave  was  watched ;  the  frightened  guards 
brought  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  were  bribed  to  give  out  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  stolen  his  corpse ;  Matt 
xxviii.  11—13.  Incredible  as  this  story  was, 
still  many  of  the  Jews  at  first  believed  it,  as 
Matthew  declares,  ver.  15  of  the  same  chapter. 

To  this  latter  supposition,  the  Wolfenb.  Uh- 
genannie  has  entirely  assented,  in  his  work, 
Vbm  Zwtck  Jesuy  and  in  the  fragment,  **  Ueber 
die  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,*'  which  Lea- 
sing published  in  his  •»  Beytragen  zur  Gesch* 
ichte  und  Literatur,*'  b.  4,  1777.  He  looks  up 
all  possible  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  which 
the  evangelists  have  given  of  minute  circum- 
stances, although  they  would  not  be  sufficient, 
even  if  well  grounded,  to  render  the  fact  historic 
eally  suspicious.  Vide  Doederlein,  Fragments 
und  Antifragmente,  2  thie.;  Nurnberg,  1781; 
Semler's  «*  Beantwortung;"  2nd  ed.  1780;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu ;  Halle, 
1783.  Among  the  ancient  writers,  see  Ditten, 
Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion  auf  der  Au- 
ferstehungsgeschichte Jesu,  u.  s.  w ;  and  Sher- 
lok,  Gerichtliches  Verhdr  der  Zeugen  fur,  u.  s.  w. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  history 
suspicious,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not /tu^- 
Kcly  shew  himself  after  his  resurrection,  and  did 
not  appear  to  his  enemies.  Some  reply  that  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  silence  of  the  evange- 
lists that  he  did  not.  But  Peter  says  expressly 
that  he  appeared  ov  Ttavti  t^  Xa^^  aXK — fif^lvt 
(the  disciples,)  Acts,  x.  40,  41.  What  object 
now,  would  have  been  answered  by  this  public 
appearance  ?  Those  who  had  not  before  received 
him  as  Messiah  would  have  rejected  him  anew; 
and  even  although  they  should  effect  nothing 
by  it,  they  would  still  have  given  out  the  whole 
thing  as  an  imposition.  And  suppose  the  whole 
populace  had  believed,  they  might  have  com- 
menced dangerous  innovations,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  establish  Christ  as  an  earthly 
king.  Cf.  John,  vi.  15.  Those  who  had  no 
taste  or  capacity  for  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  no  more  have  believed  in  him,  or 
firmly  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  after  he 
had  appeared  to  them  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
had  himself  preached  to  them,  than  before,  when 
he  also  preached  to  them  in  person,  and  wrought 
the  greatest  miracles  before  them ;  so  that  he 
himself  would  have  found  the  truth  of  what  is 
said,  Luke,  xvi.  31. 

Persons  have  not  been  wanting  who  have 
considered  the  account  of  the  te^xsLit^^Nx^xw  ^1 
Christ  as  a\\e|^Qi\o^.    ^^tD\«t  «^y^q^«i\  ^"'^ 


«• 


OHRnruN  THiouMfT;      .w/'V!Tr/r^ 


XJhiitt  did  wntpkymmBynmhom  tliedMd,fad 
that  the  life  wfaioh  ia  aaeribed  to  him  isapiiilail 
life  ia  heaTen  and  ia  the  hearta  of  mail*  Othaia 
aiqipoaa  that  he  did  not  actually  die  apon  the 
oraaat  hot  that  he  lived  in  prirate  aoMMig  hia 
fiieada  for  a  eonaiderable  tiine  after  hia  eniei- 
flxioiit  and  then  diaappeared.  Thej  aoppoae 
that  when  hia  aide  -was  pierced  he  fell  into  a 
•woon«  firom  whieh  he  waa  rsTived  by  tbeefapo^ 
ration  of  the  opicea  in  the  tomb;  without  think- 
ing  that*  eren  if  he  bad  annrived  the  emeiliziont 
thia  OTaporation  in  a  confined  Qare  would  necea- 
^arily  have  auffocatad  him.  Spinosa  aaya, 
joniewhere«  that  the  reanrrection  and  aacenaion 
wan  not  eventa  which  took  place  in  the  mtaUriml 
world,  but  in  the  mortil  world-4.  e^  they  ait 
iictiona,  ancient  Christian  fablea*  whieh,  how* 
ever,  had  great  moral  conaeqaeneea.  Many  mo. 
dem  writera,  and  eren  aome  theologiana,  have 
adopted  thia  opinion.  Dr.  Pauloa  rather  in- 
elinea  to  it  in  hia  Commenta  on  the  Evangelista. 

(4)  The  nee§tmijf  and  imp9riamee  of  thia  doc- 
trine. It  ia  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
pcaitive  and  peculiar  doetrinea  of  Chriatiantty, 
and  ia  so  regarded  by  Chrtat,  and  in  the  whole 
New  Teatament.    Morua,  p.  175,  aeq.,  a.  3. 

(a)  The  apoatlea  always  repreeent  thia  aa  a 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Christtan  feith.  The 
iSf^  dyytXoK*  Ac  akewed  kimtilfalivt  to  kU  iims- 
$engen — i.  e.,  disdplea — ia  mentioned  aa  a 
fundamental  truth,  1  Tim.  ill.  16,  coll.  Rom.  z. 
9.  The  apostles  were  called  fidptvpif  waatdatcis 
Xp»9rov,  Acts,  i.  22.  Paul  therefore  says,  that 
if  Christ  be  not  risen  we  can  have  no  hope  of 
resurrection,  and  our  whole  faith  in  him  is  un- 
founded ;  1  Cor.  zv.  14,  17,  coll.  ver.  5 — ^7 ;  for 
the  instructions  of  Christ  are  attested  and  con- 
firmed as  certain  and  divine  only  by  the  resurrec 
tion.    Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  3,  and  Morua,  p.  176,  n.  6. 

(6)  All  the  apoatlea  agree  that  Christ  by  hia 
resurrection  received  the  seal  and  aanction  of 
God,  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Saviour  consti- 
tuted by  him.  He  himself  had  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah ;  but  hia  death  seemed  to  frustrate 
every  hope.  Vide  Luke,  zziv.  20,  21.  His 
resurrection,  however,  rendered  this  belief  more 
sure  and  unwavering.  His  disciples  now  saw 
that  he  was  the  person  whom  he  claimed  to  be. 
They  were  compelled  to  conclude  that  God 
would  not,  by  such  a  distinguished  miracle, 
authorize  and  aupport  an  impoator,  who  merely 
pretended  to  be  a  divine  messenfirer.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact,  that  he  himaelf  had  prophesied 
that  he  should  rise  in  three  days ;  Luke,  zviii. 
33;  John,  z.  17.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy  proves  that  Christ  did  not  teach  in  hia 
own  name,  but  as  the  meaaenger  of  God ;  aa  he 
often  said ;  John,  viii. — ^z.  The  following  are 
the  roost  important  tezts  relating  to  this  point — 
viz,,  Romans,  i.  4 ;  Acto,  zvii.  31 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16b   T/iepaaMgCy  Pa.  ii.7,  ^Thonaxtm^  &<m. 


thia  day  have  I  begoiam  llMi»*?  ii 
in  the  New  Tsafaiant  diiwdy  to  .fk» 
tion.    Ml  have  deeland  then 
to  life)  on  this  day  (Aaday  of 
to  be  the  Meaaiah,*' Ante,  siii. 


Jl  TkeJsemtim  if  OkH. 

(1)  Jeana  apent  forty  days  oa  Milh 
raanrraction,  in  order  to  raadat  hia 
mora  aaie  of  the  feet,  to  teaeli  them  jm^ 
poitant  thinga#  and  to.prapain  theaa  fertto 
charge  of  their  public  oOee.    Yidla  thi 
chaptera  of  the  evangdietat  and  Anla,  L 
warda,  he  waa  ramoved  to  thn  ahodai 
bleeeed. .  Theae  abodaa  am  aitoalad  ia 
inviaible  to  men«  at  a  dietanea  from  the 
and  inaceeeaible  to  ua  while  we  oontiaai 
They  cannot  be  better  deeeribed  than  If 
word  Aaooefi,  which  almoat  all  people  aai 
guagee  have,  and  which  the  aaered  vritw 
quently  employ.    Aa  they  nee  it»  it 
place  of  the  higheat  aanctnary  of  Cki4-i 
the  place  where  the  Omnipieeent  Baiaf 
himaelf  with  peculiar  glory.  Cf.  Joha,  m 

Jeaua  waa  taken  up   from  earth  ia 
of  hia  apoatlee,  and  borne  henee,  <ticigfdf» 
XiTtdiy  'k  odpoMr,)  Acta,  L  9-*ll;  1  PiW 
39;  Hob.  iz.  10,  11,  94.    He  aaeaadi^  ' 
Bethany  on  the  Mount  of  01ivea«  liuksi 
51.    He  predicted  hia  aacenaion  to  hii 
pies;  John,  vL  62;  ziv.  2,  3.    This  d 
like  that  of  the  resurrection,  is  eniioM»|* 
among  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chrisuua^ 
I  Tim.  iii.  16,  (wiX^  iv  66i^;)  iPeti* 
22.    He  taught  hia  disciples  to  find  in  «U  tMj 
events  confirmation  of  hia  declarations,  tad H' 
and  consolation.    Aa  he  had  riaen,  the  ■■ 
that  arose  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  t«*f* 
lated  to  heaven,  they  too  ahould  one  day  *^ 
and  be  glorified,  if  they  reposed  faith  and  ^ 
fidence  in  him.    They  ahould  be  with  ^f 
where  he  waa,  at  home,  in  the  house  ^^  ' 
Father,  dec.  . 

JVb/«,— Some   modem  writera  have  ^^j^ 
voored  to  awaken  auspicion  reapecting  th^ 
trine  of  the  aacenaion  of  Christ,  from  th^ 
that  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  do  not  cxp^ 
narrate  this  history  of  the  aacenaion  i<* 
goapels,  aa  Mark  doea  in  hia,  and  aa  Lok^  | 
in  the  Acta.     But  they  could  not  hav^ 
ignorant  or  doubtful  respecting  thia  eveo^, 
more  than  the  other  writera  of  the  Ne^ 
tament;  aince  Jesus  had  mentioned  it  ^^ 
early  inatructiona,  according  to  John,  ^^"^ 
and   had  frequently  alluded  to  it  aftcf^^' 
The  writinga  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  A^ 
the  Apostles  written  by  Luke,  shew  bo^^^ 
versal  was  the  belief  of  this  event  amo^*-^ 
first  Christian  teachers.    And  how  could 
two  have  been  ezceptions !    Vide  the  f*  ^ 
\uY)«rttm  ViJmvl  nicht  alio  Evangelia^^^ 


S  INTO  WHICH  MAN  IS  BROUGHT  BT  THE  REDEMPTION. 


)hiiMi  audiQcklieh  mitonfthltl 
giiin,  StOek  8,  TObugmiv  18QS, 

log  to  the  deir  daelantfooa  of  the 
mt,  Christ  Htos  in  the  ahodee  of 
m  a  true  man.  Cf.  Aots,  i.  11; 
ii.  ix.  10,  eeq.  Vide  hie  appeer- 
L0le.  Bat  the  aaists  in  heaven  do 
oea,  feebloy  periebahle  bodj,  like 
>odjr  which  we  poeaeee  npon  the 
more  perfect,  imperiahabley  glori- 
rj  mach  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
he  Grecians,  1  Cor.  xr.  eoll.  s. 
Bsus  receiTed  sneh  a  body  in  hea- 
lall  one  day  reeeiTe;  PhiL  iiL  SI 
(i.  e«,  lfda{oir)  avrovf  which  oar 
y  body  (aufia  't€attip»a»»i)  wilt  in 
le.  The  same  doctrine  is  carried 
CT.  42—63.  As  inhabitants  of 
hare  a  mortal  body,  like  Adam ; 
of  hearen,  a  refined  and  immop- 
Christ,  ike  »eeond  Adorn.  Chriat, 
not  reeeiTe  this  body  immediately 
ection ;  bat  when  he  became  an 
heaven.  Daring  the  forty  days 
ded  his  resnrrection,  he  ate  and 
I  disciples«-aetions  which  cannot 
of  heavenly  bodies.  He  bore, 
ody  the  scars  and  marks  of  the 
Some  few  have  supposed  that  he 
d  a  spiritual  body,  from  a  misan- 
f  the  words  ^vpMf  xtxXtusiUviop^ 
26.  The  declaration  in  the  epis- 
brews,  that  he  offers  to  God,  as 
is  own  blood,  in  the  holy  of  holips, 
le  same  Jesas,  who  according  to 
ree  died  on  the  earth  for  onr  good, 
lieaven,  and  that  we  may  always 
happy  consequences  of  his  sacri- 
,  14,  24,  seq. 

dispute  relative  to  the  Lord's 
casioned  much  controversy  since 
century,  respecting  the  ommpre- 
iy  of  Christ,  which  was  asserted 
eran  theologians.  But  the  doctrine 
ia  or  ubiquitate  of  the  human  body 
I  mere  hypothesis  of  some  theolo- 
t  any  sure  scriptural  support.  In- 
ivine  attributes,  which,  from  the 
;ase,  cannot  be  predicated  of  body 
nnot  be  ascribed  to  the  body  of 
igh  it  be  glorified.  Besides,  we 
assured  that  we  shall  ia  future 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  heavenly 
It,  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49. 
ioctrine  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the 
Vide  infra  respecting  this  doc- 

las  always  been  a  great  diversity 


of  opinions  on  the  qaeatkmf  How  long  Chrlstf 
as  a  man,  will  oontinae  in  lieaven,  and  wheSf 
according  to  his  promistv  he  will  retara 
visibly  reappear  on  the  earth.  Christ 
has  promised  no  other  siitMi  retom  than  thai 
at  the  end  of  the  worid,  as  the  Judge  of  men. 
For  hia  KopovoMi  to  destroy  Jenisalein«  and 
panish  his  enemies,  is  a  figurative  mode  of 
speech,  like  the  odMmiuB  Dd  so  often  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Bnt  many  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  wen  Inelined  to  Judaism,  and 
expected  the  ettsiblishment  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom, explained  many  texts  in  aeeordanoe  wi& 
such  an  opinion,  although  thevs  ia  not  one  pae- 
sage  in  all  the  writings  of.  the  apostles  distinow 
ly  in  favonr  of  it.  The  apostlse  always  sap- 
posed  that  Chiist  would  remain  in  heaven  antll 
the  end  of  the  worid,  (doling  the  whole  tiine 
of  the  New-TWtament  disj^nsation,)  and  nol 
viaibly  return  nntil  that  time;  although  thef 
did  not  nndertake  to  determine  how  long  diis 
period  would  continue.  Yide  Acts,  I.  11; 
1  Thess.  1. 10,  odl.  9  Thess.  ii.  seq. 

Here  belongs  that  remarkable  passage  In  the 
speech  of  Peter,  Acts,  ilL  510,  91,  whioh  ban 
been  so  often  misunderstood  and  rofsrrsd  to.  the 
restorstion  of  all  things.  ^God  has  eaused 
the  joyful  times  of  the  New  Testsment  lo  ap- 
pear, (Mupo»  .dM^tlMH,  tt  9  Cor.  vi.  9,)  and 
has  sent  Jesus  Christ,  whom  now  the  heaven 
hath  again  rscetved,  or  still  retains,  a$  long  m 
ihi»  k^ppy  period  of  tMe  New  Teeiament  (the 
new  dispensstion  upon  the  esrth)  ekall continue  J^ 
Hers,  Uien,  is  no  promise  that  Christ  will  re- 
turn to  found  an  earthly  kingdom.  Af^oMdoh 
when  spoken  of  a  place,  always  means,  accords 
ing  to  a  Greek  idiom,  that  the  place  reeeteet  or 
reUdm  any  one.  So  all  the  ancient  interpretersy 
and  Beza,  who  denied  the  omnipresence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  from  this  passage.  For  this 
reason  the  Lutheran  theologisAs  have  preferred 
to  refer  3f{a0>a»  to  Christ.  The  ^tp^^m  innoaa^ 
taatdoHif  are,  the  Umee  tf  the  New  lystamenit 
like  x^nti  buip^taeH»f,  Heb.  ix.  10.  Vide  ver* 
90.  And  az9^  signifies  not  untit^  but  dumf 
whiie^  during  f  a^pK  a^fufor  saXftfcu,  Heb« 
iii.  13.  Vide  Emeeti,  Program.  mH,  h.  1.  in 
Opusc  Theol.  p.  483,  seq. 

iVoto^-— It  vrss  intended  to  teeeh  men  by  this 
event,  to  regard  Christ,  even  in  his  human  na^ 
turs,  as  henceforth  standing  in  the  cloeest  eoiH 
nexion  with  God— as  in  the  poesession  and 
enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  and  power,  and 
as  the  Ruler  and  Lord,  whoee  agency  and  inflo- 
ence  were  unlimited.  The  description  of  God, 
as  dwelling  in  heaven,  suggests  the  idea  of  his 
supremscy  over  all  the  inhabitants  and  events 
of  the  world,  his  controlling  providenee,  bonnd* 
less  reign,  and  perfeet  enjoyment  MoniSt  p. 
177,  not.  extr. 
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CBRIffnAN  THBOLOOT. 


SECTION  XCVIIL 


(    OB    HUIHT 


«  of  llu  Glory  e/'  Chid, 
Brnperfsdion  and  inf«rioritj  which  Cbiiat 
Blnntarilj  wiamad  dariDg  hit  life  apon 
d  immwliktalj  on  bis  Mcenuon.  Ha 
lan,  immorttl  aai 
Ram.  vi.  9,  10;  Heb.  <rii.  16,  35. 
I  Id  hi*  humu  oatnri  he  wu  raised  bj  God 
f  very  illostrioai  difnitj;  John.  xviL  5, 
\  aa{<i»^,)  AcU,  it.  33—36 ;  Eph.  i.  30, 
;  CoL  i.  17.  'OixvKi  irtip  )Cu  mfia,  Phil. 
I,  10.  He  is  entitled  to  honour  rrom  arerj 
ln(,  eTSD  from  tbe  higher  iDteltigenoe*,  Heb. 
fe:  Phil.  ii.  0,  10;  since  he  ie  henceforth 
d  in  glorj  tnd  majestj  abore  ill,  I  Pet.  iii. 
Heoea  ■  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  him,  o«er 
(rhich  h«  reigns  in  beaTcn.  He  w  called  King, 
md  dirinelj  appoiDiAd  Lord,-  i  Kuput,  Acts,  ii. 
M ;  and  Kiipuf  t^t,  aspecially  bj  Pial,  1  Cor. 
i,  8,  (i.  e.,  the  glorioat,  adorable  Lord,  tun  :t^, 
Pa.  »iT.  7,  B.)  In  Heb.  i.  9,  Paul  appliei 
to  Chriat  ttle  paasage,  Ps.  Iit.  8,  "God  bath 
loointed  thee  nitb  the  oil  of  Joj  above  thj  fel- 
lows"— i.  e.,  God  honaura  thee  mora,  and  gins 
Ihee  more  pririleges,  than  all  the  partners  of  th  j 
dignil; — Ihe  other  kings,  or  sons  of  God. 

Nott. — Various  other  appellations  are  applied 
in  the  New  Testanient  to  Cbri«l,  descriptive 
partly  of  his  supremacy,  and  partly  of  his  care 
for  tbe  church  as  its  head.  Among  these  are 
Ihe  fallowing — tIi.,  Kft^^.  tbe  Christian 
iburch  being  oAen  compared  with  «  body,  Eph. 
i.  33,  33  ;  V.  S3  ;  avi^p,  marilui.  3  Cor.  li.  3  ; 
ind  rvfi^iot,  John,  iii.  29.  Also  the  appellation 
tf  a  ihephtrd,  and  the  compnrisans  taken  from 
it,  John,  I.  13.  So  Christ  is  called  by  Paul, 
Koiftitii.  Tor  liiyay,  Heb.  liii.  30,  and  B<>2in«^^, 
1  Pet.  r.  4.  This  is  a  rery  honourable  appella. 
Uon,  sinccAi'ngi  were  called  ihephtrdi  by  the  He- 
lirewB,  Ps.  lux.  3,  seq.,  like  the  icwfitwf  xaC^v 
jf  Homer.  We  must  underetand,  however,  by 
this  appellation,  a  jxutoral prinet,  such  perhaps 
IS  Abraham  was,  and  Ihe  orientalists  frequently 
ffere ;  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  tbe  herds, 
R^ho  had  aervants  in  hia  employment  as  under 
thep  herds. 

1.  Tht  Nature  and  Eileal  of  ihe  Kingdom  of 

Chrul,  the  Adiainutralion  of  ha  Reign  uihiiA 

he  carria  on  from  Htarm. 

Of.  Niesscit,  Diss.  "  de  Christo  homine  reg- 

ianle,"OpuBc.  torn,  ii.;  Hallp,  1773;  and  the 

irograiiim,  "  De  Christo  ad  deitrsm  Dei  se- 

'loU."  p.  10,  seq.;  Halle,  17(17.     There  are 

'••^n.  together  with  man^  feti 


anhmaimi  ooNi  ia  Dr.  Eckermann^a'^ 
Uaber  die  BegrlA  vtm  Reiche  and  dst  V 
kantt  Christi,  in  hia  Theolog"    "      "  ' 

Alhnw,  1391,  an.   ' 
this  wibjeet  nduinbly,  p.  I7B|  M 

(1)  The  teima  which  signi^  rmb  ■ 
timet  need  fignratively,  and  dsisli,  ■  J| 
liluaium,  happgt  and  AongwaWi  tm  •»■ 


in  short,  every  kind  of  disiin| 

tod  welftre.  Thna  lie  stoic  p 
ipiealem  re^fiari,  aive  «w  ragcas  ("■ 
olim  cam  rcgnare  esia^nabaMU,* 

senaa,  Cknstiana  ai*  called  kingh  1  Vm.  % 

Bev.  t.  6.     They  s 

Xfuft^  IB ihart  tsia  Chritt  tikin 

S  Tim.  ii.  IS.    In  the  paralW  ■ 

viii.  17,  tbay  are  add 

aaid,  alio,  zx^pn^r"**'  ^Aiiaii,  Hi 

and  0cunX(Miv  '*  (ug.  Rom.  v.  17. 

ly,  when  Chriat  is  asid  la  rtign,  hia  JU 

veD  may  be  intended.    But  thia  ft 

to  him  is  not  eonflned  to  thia  dm 

niGes  aomeihing  lar  mora  grant . 

than  all  thia,  at  will  appear  boa  tlM  fl 

(d)  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  a« 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  is 

A.  h  extenda  ovar  everyUiing  in  all-A 
Terse.    "  All  power  in  heaven  and  o 
given  to  me,"  Halt  iiviii' 

Stiuatv  (([  XiifOf  miroi,  i 

Uod  exalted  him,  aven  as  a  man,  at 

thing  which  is  great  and  powerful  ii 

rial  and  spirilnal  world,  in  order  that  be  ^ 

rule  over  them;  and  subjected  t 

different  orders  and  classes  of  good  ni  il 

spirits.    Christ  reigns  over  them  a>  Loidflr 

ii.  9—11;  Eph.  i.  30,   31;  Col.  i. 

Heb.  i.  4—14 ;  1    PeL   iii.   33.    The  f 

and  object  of  such  an  extensive  nle  ia  I 

Thera  are  many  things  both  in  the  matarisl^ 

spiritual  world  which  operate  to  the  m '    ""^ 

or  disadvanisge  of  men.    Now,  if  mm 

be  pecoliarly  lh«  snbjects  over  whom  C 

to  reign  aa  king)  Lf  to  promote  their  « 

and  to  shield  them  from  all  harm ;  if  to  pt 

his  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  bis  I 

dom,  and  to  bless  tad  reward  his  f< 

to  be  his  peculiar  « 

control  all  Aene  other  objetli.     For, 

B.  The  reign   or  government  of  J 
Chriat  or  Hessiah,  has  a  principal  resp«ette 
human  raet.   He  exirls  his  authority  oi 
of  men,  and  for  their  advantage.  Tbis  k 

is  twofold, — via., 

(a)  Jtegnum  $tntu  lalluri.  Since  tka  ll 
when  Christ  waa  recrived  into  heaven,  (E| 
i.  30,)  he  has  reigned  ove 
\\he^  Wiw  «m&bQWMthimor  not-^  a.,  bafi 


s  followaiaiM 
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t  ^or  them  all  that  spiritaal  welfare  and  trae 
i  iness  of  which  they  are  capable.  He  re- 
d.  from  the  Father  right  and  power  over  the 
ft.sm  iMM,  John,  ZTii.  2 ;  Matt.  xxTiii.  18 ; 

m.lO;  2Pet  ii.  1. 
)  JUgnum  tentu  stridiori  sire  angtutiorit  ex- 
ft  over  his  wonhipperB,  who  know  and  love 
.  ©Yer  the  whole  society  {ixxXi^oCa,  Sn,">)  of 
^  'Who  are  nnited,  not  by  external  power  and 
r^talsion,  but  by  the  power  of  truth  and  by 
*«Ketion.  This  community  is  therefore  called, 
^e  discourses  of  Jesus,  fiaatXtla  Of ov  sive 
•^v,  Eph.  V.  5 ;  Col.  i.  13.  Over  this  com- 
^itj  he  exercises  the  most  special  watch- 
^^%8  and  care.  Its  members,  when  faithful- 
^^Toted  and  obedient  to  him,  are  his  ttpo^ta 
^  The  foundation  was  laid  and  the  begin- 
^  made  in  this  community  during  the  life  of 
tvttt  on  earth.  From  the  time  of  John  it  suf- 
^  violence.  Matt.  xi.  12.  But  the  beginning 
'^  small,  and,  in  comparison  with  what  after- 
^s  took  place,  unobserved  by  the  great  roul- 
ade; ovx  cp;^ct'cu  futa  napofffjpi^sui,  Luke, 
■i*  20.  This  kingdom  was  not  extended  and 
(iened  till  after  the  ascension. 
(3)  The  manner  in  which  Christ  governs  or 
^  his  kingdom.  He  reigns  as  acori^,  Eph. 
a3-.29. 

^  Now,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
tt  state  of  the  worid, 

(a)  By  instruction  in  the  truth,  John,  XTiii. 
•  At  his  departure  from  the  world  he  cora- 
tted  this  instruction  to  his  disciples,  and  espe- 
iiy  to  his  apostles  as  his  ambassadors,  that 
ly  might  communicate  it  everywhere,  without 
!tid  to  nation  or  kindred.  Matt  xxviii.  18 — 20. 
Was  to  be  more  extensively  diffused  and 
deiy  propagated  by  means  of  other  teachers, 
fk>inted  by  the  apostles  under  the  guidance 
i  authority  of  Christ,  Eph.  iy.  11,  15,  16. 
Cordingly,  in  the  passages  mentioned,  Paul 
ives  the  qualifications  and  the  ministry  (;t^- 
xaplsfia^d)  of  teachers  from  Christ  himself, 
Dhrist  also  himself  does,  John,  x.  1,  seq. 
6)  By  that  tupport,  help,  and  assistance 
ich  he  imparts  to  his  church,  his  special  con- 
I  in  its  extension,  and  the  frustration  of  the 
igns  of  its  enemies.  Matt  xxviii.  20 ;  1  Cor. 
25,  26 ;  1  John,  iv.  4 ;  y.  4,  5. 
Tote* — All  the  hindrances  which  stand  in  the 
r  of  the  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the 
yesB  of  the  designs  of  Christ  to  promote  hu- 
I  happiness,  are  frequently  called  i%^poi 
Ttav.  This  term  is  borrowed  from  Psalm 
2.  Moms  has  enumerated  these  hindrances, 
^resented  in  the  scriptures,  p.  180,  seq.,  s.  6. 
rist  has  already  removed  these  hindrances 
a  measure;  he  is  constantly  diminishing 
B,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation 
{  have  entirely  surraounted  them.  Ps.  ex. 
\ ;  1  Cor.  XT.  25.    Moms,  p.  181,  seq.,  8.  7. 


B.  In  future,  when  the  present  state  of  the 
worid  shall  cease,  (at  which  time  the  greatest 
revolutions  will  take  place  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, 2  Pet.  iii.  7, 10 — 13.)  Then,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  Christ  exhibit  himself  in  all  his  glory, 
as  Lord  of  the  human  race.  Paul  says,  express- 
ly, that  all  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  now  dis- 
played, Heb.  ii.  8;  Col.  iii.  3,  4;  for  all  have 
not  yet  acknowledged  him  as  Lord,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  still  power  to  harm.  But  then  his 
glory  will  become  visible,  1  Cor.  xv.  2G,  27 ; 
Heb.  X.  13.  Christ  will  solemnly  and  visibly 
reappear  on  the  earth.  Acts,  i.  1 1 ;  I  Thess.  iv. 
16 ;  2  Pet  iii.  10, 13 ;  Heb.  ix.  28;  Col.  iii.  4. 
He  will  raise  the  dead,  John,  y.  21 — 23 ;  Mat- 
thew, XXV.  He  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
dead  and  the  living,  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  27 ;  Rom. 
ziv.  10;  Phil.  ii.  10;  and  will  allot  rewards 
and  punishments,  John,  y.  21 — ^23,  27,  seq.; 
Matt  XXV.;  Acts,  xvii.  31.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christ*s  kingdom, 
he  will  judge,  not  Christians  only,  but  all  men. 
Cf.  the  passages  aboye  cited,  and  Acts,  xvii. 
31 ;  Romans,  ii.  6,  7.  But  the  time  of  this  judg- 
ment is  unknown,  and  was  so  even  to  the  apos- 
tles, 1  Thess.  y.  1,  seq.  coll.  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians,  however,  appear 
to  have  supposed  that  it  was  near  at  hand,  and 
was  connected  with  the  destraction  of  Jerasa- 
lem  and  the  temple,  which  was  also  called  no*- 
fiovfsia  Xpt>(ftov.  For  the  Jews  believed  that  the 
temple  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  69.  But  the  apostles  never 
adopted  or  favoured  this  opinion.  Vide  Thess. 
ut supra, 

(4)  Some  further  observations  on  the  nature 
and  continuance  of  the  government  which  Christ 
as  a  man  administers  in  heaven. 

(a)  The  government  of  Christ  is  described  by 
himself  and  his  apostles  as  being,  not  external 
and  temporal,  but  spiritual,  conducted  principal- 
ly by  means  of  his  religion,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  power  which  attends  it; 
axrj^tl(^,  John,  xviii.  37 ;  or  ^/iat&,  Eph.  y.  26. 
Vide  No.  3.  This  fact  excludes  and  refutes  the 
objection,  that  Christ  designed  to  establish  an 
earthly  kingdom,  s.  89;  and  it  frustrates  the 
hopes  of  the  Chiliasts,  who,  agreeably  to  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  are  expecting  such  a  kingdom 
yet  to  come. 

(b)  This  government  which  Jesus  adminis- 
ters, as  a  man,  is  not  natural  to  him,  or  one 
which  he  attains  by  birth,  but  acquired.  He 
received  it  from  his  Father  as  a  reward  for  his 
sufferings,  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of 
the  whole  work  and  discharge  of  all  the  offices 
entrasted  to  him  by  God  for  the  good  of  men. 
'ExoLplaato  avf 9  ovofio*, and  Bi>6  avtov  i^ytipv* 
^wjs,  Phil.  ii.  9.  •*  We  see  Jesus,  af\er  he  had 
endured  death,  crowned  wit^  glory  and  hQXlout^" 
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•eribed  as  Itthfaiat  Xpt^r^  ttatttot  I  Cor.  xt. 
S4, 97 ;  Aets,  ii.  31—36 ;  the  dUooiiraM  of  Jeras 
in  Joho,  zviL  6 ;  Matt  zL  97t  Mq. ;  zzriiu  18 ; 
alto  many  of  the  tezta  which  apeak  of  hia  nU 
Ung  ai  ike  rtgkt  hand  cf  God,  a.  99.  Paul,  in 
Ma  epistle  to  the  Hebrewa,  frequently  makea 
nae,  in  relation  to  thia  aabject,  of  the  word 
rfXfMd^ipoh  which  ia  applied  literdly  to  the 
reward  of  yictora.  He  ezplaina  the  idea  in  a 
my  intelligible  manner,  Heb.  t.  8.  Chriat 
learned  by  hia  aofferinga  to  obey  God  and  do 
hia  will ;  and  he  who  known  how  to  obey  ao 
well  it  alto  qualified  to  govern  well.  Vide 
Moma,  p.  184,  a.  9,  for  other  teztt  anfl  com- 
menta.  Thia  kingdom  ia  therefore  called,  at  one 
time,  the  kingdom  of  6o3,  from  itt  founder;  at 
another  time,  the  kingdom  tf  Ckriaty  who  ac- 
oompliahed  the  plan  of  God;  and  ttill  again, 
iko  kingdom  tf  God  and  cf  Chriat^  becaoae  God 
and  Christ  were  united  in  ita  establithment. 

(e)  The  Itraelitea  imagined,  according  to  the 
inatruction  of  the  propheta,  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Meatiah  would  be  an  eowkuHng  kingdom 
(aMMO(<  perpehnUf  continuing  aa  long  aa  the 
world  should  endure.  Thus  it  it  alwtyt  repre- 
aented  in  the  New  Teatament    •«  He  will  reign 

^  oyer  the  houte  of  Jacob  iif  tovi  cmwmk,  sm  ttji 
fiaaiXtCas  a/vtov  ote  lata*  f cXof,"  Luke,  i.  33. 
The  text,  Pt.  zly.  7,  6  ^vof  oov  tit  tw  aiHi^ 
tov  aiutvofj  it  explained  in  the  aame  way,  Heb. 
i.  8.  Christ  himself  says  expressly,  MatU  xyi. 
18,  ftvXoA  q^5av  ov  xa/tusz^^'^''  'C<7(  (xxXj/tfiCK — i.  e., 
the  society  established  by  him  should  not  de- 
cline and  perish,  like  so  many  others,  but  al- 
ways endure.  He  said,  with  great  explicitness. 
Matt,  xxviti.  30,  that  hit  assistance  and  special 
care  should  extend  to  his  followers  «caf  r^(  aw 
fcXe^oK  tov  tUutvof.  His  friends  should  enjoy 
his  constant  presence,  support,  and  assistance, 
in  eyery  condition  of  life,  until  the  end  of  the 
world  that  now  is. 

{d)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appeart  that 
the  government  which  Chritt  at  a  man  admi- 
nisters in  heaven  will  continue  only  while  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world  lasts.  At  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  heavenly  state  com- 
mences, the  government  which  Christ  adminis- 
ters as  a  man  will  eea$e  ,•  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
aims  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
men,  since  those  of  our  race  who  labour  for  this 
end  will  then  have  attained  the  goal,  and  will 
be  actually  blessed.  So  Paul  says  expressly, 
1  Cor.  XV.  24 — ^38,  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  man.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  of- 
ficeas  Messiah,  and  refers  to  Pt.  ex.  1,  «*Sit 
on  my  right  hand,  until  I  subject  to  thee  all 
thine  enemies.'*  The  phrase,  to  git  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Faihtr^  he  explains  by  ^i- 

XiutH^,  and  eompieliendt  nudes  tlt^  tena  ti\  tlbie 


ofleaa  of  the  Maaaiah  and  tha  initi 
whioh  he  haa  eatabliabed  for  the  good  of 
L  e«,  for  their  hdinaaa  and  «tainal  I 
neaa.  TheaeoffieeaXhia  kingdom)  «iU< 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the  oppo 
the  adTanoement  of  hia  kingdom  upoi 
and  eran  ZMa(A,  the  last  enemy  of  hia  fill 
ivill  be  aubdued,  and  when  hia  firienda 
introduced  by  himaelf  into  that  atemal  I 
neaa  to  whioh  it  ia  hia  aim  to  exalt  tham. 
will  lua  great  plan  for  the  happinaaa  of  i 
completed,  and  the  end  of  hia  office  aa  1 
will  be  attained.  Thenoeforwaid  the 
will  no  more  make  uae,  aa  before,  of  thi 
Tention  of  the  Meaaiah  to  govern  and  blei 
for  now  they  will  be  actually  bleaaed. 
then  will  lay  down  hia  former  charge,  a 
it  over  to  the  Father,  who  had  entrust 
with  it.  For  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
ing  of  the  goapel  will  be  continued  in  1 
and  that  the  other  inatitutiona  of  the  CI 
church,  which  relate  only  to  the  prete 
will  be  found  there  in  the  tame  way  aa  t 
iat  here  upon  the  earth.  In  the  abodet 
bleated,  the  Father  will  himaelf  reign  c 
aaintt  with  an  immediate  government,  a 
manner  different  from  the  rule  which  he 
to  be  exercited  over  them  through  Chi 
ambaaaador,  while  they  continue  upon  th 
Vide  Scripta  varii  argumenti,  p.  60,  acq. 
The  glory  and  majesty  of  Christ  will 
however,  unaltered ;  and  he  will  still  ft 
his  friends  and  brethren,  who  enjoy  a  ha 
similar  to  his  own.  He  will  still  be  hi 
and  loved  by  them  as  their  Lord,  and  as 
thor  of  their  salvation,  John,  xvii.  34 
vui.  17 ;  3  Tim.  ii.  13. 

SECTION  XCIX. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FORM  AND  SENSE  OF  THI 
TURAL  REPRESENTATION  RESPECTING  TI 
DOM  OF  GOD  AND  OF  CHRIST  ;  AND  ON  T 
NIFICATION  OF  THE  PHRASE,  "TO  SIT 
RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD,'*   AS  APPLIED  TO 

I.  Origin  and  Design  cfthe  Formulae  rtM^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 

(1)  We  must  begin  with  the  princi| 
many  of  the  images,  expressions,  and  ] 
which  are  applied  to  God  and  his  gove; 
are  borrowed  from  those  applied  to 
kings.  We  regard  God  as  possessing 
thing  which  is  considered  great,  exalti 
pre-eminent  among  men,  but  in  a  far  hij 
gree.  With  us  everything  is  small  an 
ed,  with  him,  great,  comprehensive,  a 
measurable.  But  now  again,  we  reasoi 
gressively  from  the  Deity,  and  from  ho 
earth.  God,  by  his  agency,  is  the  cause  o 
thing  great  and  wonderful  whioh  take 
\oiiL>^«ii^^<^U««Mv^ov.   Even  the  j 
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it  of  kings  !•  of  dmne  origin,  and  thej  are 
by  the  Deitj  himself. 


Horn.  II.  ii.  197.  «•  Japiter  bestows  upon  kings 
tteir  sceptre,  and  the  right  to  reign  oTer  others,*' 
T.205.  See  also  Ii.  iz.  9S,  99;  and  Callim. 
Bymn.  in  Joy.  ix  Ato^  jSoatX^f^,  s.  f .  x.    They 

accordingly  the  representatives  and  ambas- 

ors  of  the  gods,  bear  their  image,  govern  and 
Judge  in  their  stead.  Hence  they  are  called 
gtdt^  tons  cf  God^  itoycycc;,  jiofpf^t;,  0£coi, 
dpridfoi,  X.  r.  X. 

All  these  ideas  and  expressions  were  com^- 
Don  with  the  Israel itish  nation,  and  were  so- 
Innnly  sanctioned  by  their  prophets  under  direct 
dhrine  authority.    The  God  Jehotah  was  their 
proper  king,  supreme  over  their  state  and  na- 
tion.     He  governed  them  through  the  instru- 
Msntality  of  haman  regents  and  deputed  kings. 
Tlieir  constitution  was  theocratic^ — to  make  use 
of  a  happy  term,  first  applied  to  this  subject  by 
Josephus.    Hence  the  Israelitish  state  and  na- 
tion are  called  the  posseaaion^  and  the  peculiar 
people  (fjehonah,  and  also,  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
luivah ;  as  Ex.  xix.  6 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  3.   In  the  same 
way  the  later  Jews  applied  the  phrases,  king- 
imm  of  God^  or,  of  heaven^  to  the  Jewish  state 
nd  church,  and  to  the  whole  religion  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites.     When  a  proselyte  was  re- 
ceived by  them,  he  was  said  to  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  of  heaven.     Vide 
Sebottgen,  De  regno  ccelorum  (Hor.  Heb.  T.  I. 
tztr.)  ;  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xxi.  25,  Note. 
On  this  account  the  Jews  called   themselves 
«iov(  0a9iXci(K,  Matt.  viii.  12 ;  and  Christ  said, 
ike  kingdom  rf  heaven  (the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God)  should  be  taken  from  them.  Matt. 
xxi.  43. 

(3)  The  Jews,  according  to  the  instmction  of 
ftdr  prophets,  conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
fukr  and  reHgioua  reformer,  like  Moses  and  the 
yioQS  kings  of  antiquity,  only  far  greater,  more 
exalted  and  perfect  than  they,  (vide  s.  89 ;)  and 
to  they  spake  of  the  eternal  king,  and  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii. ;  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
lliey  therefore  called  the  happy  condition  of  the 
aharch  and  state  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
tad  the  subjects  of  his  government,  by  way  of 
aminence,  poatXtia  &tov  or  ovpavwv.    They  be- 
lieved that  they  exclusively  should  enjoy  this 
kingdom,  and,  together  with  the  Messiah,  should 
leign  over  all  nations.    After  the  Babylonian 
azile,  this  appellation,  applied  in  this  sense  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  peculiarly,  became 
▼ery  common,  and  was  probably  taken  from 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14.    It  must  have  been  common 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  but  it  occurs 
Tttry  rarely  in  the  later  Rabbinical  writings. 

(3)  Je«ns  and  his  apostles  did  not,  then,  invent 
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these  words  and  phrases ;  they  only  preserved 
the  tanns  which  they  found  already  existing,  and 
gave  them  a  meaning  more  just  and  pure  than  the 
common  one.  This  they  did,  however,  with 
wise  caution  and  forbearance.  Clirist  admitted 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  freedom  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  but  be  shewed  that  this 
freedom  was  not  civil  liberty,  but  freedom  from 
the  power  of  mn,  John,  viii.  32;  Luke,xvii.  20. 
He  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
sacred  writings  testified  concerning  the  Messiah, 
and  he  agreed  with  the  Jews  as  to  the  very  pas- 
sages containing  this  testimony,  but  he  taught 
them  the  more  just  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  these  passages.  Vide  s.  90,  III.  Btf  re- 
ceiving  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  means,  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ,  submitting  to  his  guidance  and 
obeying  his  precepts,  and  thus  obtaining  the 
right  of  enjoying  the  divine  favours  promised 
through  the  Messiah,  John,  iii. ;  Mark,  z.  15. 
The  same  is  meant  by  being  received  into  the 
kingdom  if  Gffd,  Col.  i.  13 ;  Ephes.  v.  5.  It 
was  for  this  object  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
before  laboured,  although  he  was  ignorant  on 
many  points  belonging  to  the  new  dispensation ; 
the  essentials,  however,  he  understood,  and  his 
theme  was,  **  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand."  He  knew  Christ  to  be  the  *•  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;"  and  described  the  Messiah  as  the  am- 
bassador of  God,  a  teacher  and  expiator,  John, 
i.  29 ;  iii.  27,  32,  34. 

(4)  These  attempts  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
were  very  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
terms  kingdom  of  God  and  kingdom  of  heaven 
were  used  figuratively  even  by  the  Jews.  They 
frequently  gave  these  phrases  a  moral  and  spiri- 
tual sense,  denoting  and  comprehending  all  the 
divine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
men,  for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the  future 
life ;  everything,  in  short,  which  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  progressive  holiness  and  proportionate 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to 
come,  which  is  his  true  destination.  Hence 
they  conceived  of  a  twofold  kingdom  or  state  of 
God ;  one  upon  the  earth,  of  which  the  dispensa- 
tion under  the  Messiah  constitutes  the  brightest 
and  greatest  epoch,  the  other  in  heaven.  The 
pious  worshippers  of  God  are  translated  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Here  they  live  as  strangers 
in  a  land  of  pilgrimage,  there  they  are  at  home^, 
in  their  native  land.  So  they  called  the  latter 
place  the  Fathcr*a  house,  the  upper  church,  the 
heavenly  or  new  Jerusalem,  '  And  so,  compr^ 
hensively,  the  entire  sum  of  happiness  after 
death  and  in  the  future  world  was  called  the 
kingdom  if  God, 

Now  Jesus  and  the  apostles  frequently  use 
the  phrase  ^ootXeia  0fov  or  ovpayMf,  in  this 
sense ;  and  still  more  frequently  do  they  con- 
nect the  two  senses  to^tkei.    OtA  ^V^  >a  ^ 
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OMDibar  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mewiah  upon 
tho  earth,  and  obej  hitf  preceptSf  has  a  l|^  to 
eitiaenahip  in  tiie  kingdom  of  God  whteh  b  in 
iMaTen  (in  the  citj  of  God,  in  the  new  Jeniea- 
lem)t  Phil.  iiL  20,  91,  ooll.  Matt.  ut.  34 ; 
Jamee,  ii.  6|.  1  Cor.  xt.  60;  S  Theee.  i.  5;  S 
Tim,  iT.  18 ;  S  Pet.  i.  11.  The  remark  made 
leipeetiog  jSouMifvctv  oiw  Xpc^t 9,  s.  t.  n.,  be- 
longa  in  this  oonnexion.    Vide  a.  98,  II.  1. 

(7)  From  wiiat  has  been  aaid,  it  appeara  that 
imagee  derived  from  a  king  and  hta  wbjteUf 
and  their  mntnal  ralationa,  are  more  proper  and 
aoitable  than  any  other  to  represent  and  de* 
teribe  the  daties,  benefits,  and  prinleges  of  the 
worshippers  of  God,  and  espeeially  of  the  trae 
IbUowera  of  the  Messiah.  Bat  the  Jews,  who 
had  little  taste  for  what  is  spiritoal,  were  con* 
tent  with  the  mere  image,  and  so  forgot  the 
thing  itself  which  the  image  was  designed  to 
indicate.  They  imagined  a  king  reigning  vi$ihly 
npon  the  earth. 

Jeans  and  his  apostles  preserred  these  same 
images,  bnt  shewed  in  what  way  they  ought  to  be 
nnderstood  and  applied.  They  shewed  that  the 
Messiah,  after  his  ascension,  did  not  risibly  and 
bodily  reign  on  the  earth,  but  that  henceforward 
be  reigned  in  heaven;  and  there,  ioTisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  woald  rale  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
Ten  and  earth  (the  latter  by  his  religion  and  vi- 
sible  support)  until  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
shewed,  moreoyer,  that  this  ioTisible  and  hea- 
Tenly  government  was  of  far  wider  extent  than 
the  earthly  government  expected  by  the  Jews, 
and  would  embrace  not  one  nation  only,  but  all 
nations  without  distinction ;  because  the  king- 
dom of  morality,  of  truth,  and  happiness,  is  a 
kingdom  for  a//,  such  being  the  destination  of 
all,,  and  God,  as  a  father,  being  solicitous  for  the 
happiness  of  all  his  children,  John,  x.  16; 
Avaxe^oAAuo^ao^ac  rd  lidv^a  iv  Xpidt^t  Eph.  i . 
10,  also  ;tfXj7pouy  Ttdvta^  (comprehendere  impe- 
rio,)  Ephes.  i.  23,  iii.  19;  Col.  i.  18.  They 
taught  that  the  whole  visible  disclosure  of  the 
majesty  of  Christ,  and  his  return  to  the  earth, 
would  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  world.  Thus  they  pre- 
served the  ancient  expressions  and  phrases 
respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  royal  office, 
which  had  been  common  among  the  Israelites, 
but  so  defined  and  modified  the  meaning  of  them, 
as  to  give  them  an  entirely  difierent  aspect — a 
difierent  and  far  more  elevated  sense  than  was 
common — a  sense,  too,  which  entirely  agreed 
with  the  real  meaning  of  the  Old-Testament 
predictions. 

Kings  are  the  sons  cfGod ;  and  the  most  illus- 
trious kings  are  thefirst'horn.  And  so  the  Mes- 
siah; but  he,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  all 
earthly  kings,  is  tlb^  0covt  fCpot'oroxo;,  fio- 
0oyef^f  John,  i. ;  Heb.  i.  6 ;  Romans,  viii.  29 ; 
CoL  L  15f  eolU  rer.  18.    The  aom  of  kings, 


eapeeially  the  JIni  hmrth  m  th«  Iwim  nd  p» 
sessors  of  the  kingdom;  andt  amiNig  tha  Ibm^ 
ites,  themselves  ruled  as  vepraMiitalivea  lail 
deputies  of  the  father  over  partioiilar.  pioviMto 
of  his  kingdom.  Vide  Anmerknng  sa  Pa.  ilf. 
17.  So,  too,  the  Messiah  raise  over  the  mm 
important  parts  of  the  paternal  or  diviaa  Uaf 
dom.  Hence  be  is  called  jduypoMywf,  Lari, 
pouuaor  if  the  kingdoMf  Heb.  L  S,  A^gs  4^ 
cree  Jostice  and  hold  Judgment  in  the  aamarf 
God,  as  hia  ambassadora  and  depatie8«  Psida 
Izzii.  1.  So,  too,  the  Messiah;  bnt  he  wifl 
hold  judgment  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  is 
the  name  of  the  Father,  at  the  end  of  the  worii 
In  the  aame  way,  the  other  fivms  and  eipiis- 
sions  may  be  eaaily  aolved. 

(6)  This  kind  of  representatioii  and  mods  of 
instruction  is  in  a  high  degree  intelligible  stall 
times;  it  possesses  internal  tmth  and  rsalifrf. 
But  it  was  particulariy  adapted  to  all  the  tmf 
ceptions  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  the  hssthm 
at  that  age.    It  conveyed  to  them,  when  it  m 
properly  understood,  the  most  exalted  and  prsp« 
ideas  respecting  God,  and  his  designs  in  Ihs 
establishment  of  the  Christian  institnte  sal 
church.    At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apoadsib 
the  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  been  entntainad 
even  by  the  prophets,  that  God  governed  ths 
world  by  means  of  angels^  as  the  aervanta  sal 
instruments  of  his  providence.    Vide  s.  58,  €0. 
The  belief,  too,  of  many  subordinate  deities, 
through    whoso    instramentality  the  sapreais 
God  governed  the  world,  prevailed  among  has. 
then  nations.    Cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6.    The  apos- 
tles, therefore,  shewed  that  God  had  now  en- 
trusted the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
care  of  our  spiritual  welfare  directly  to  the  man 
Christ ;  and  that  these  ministers  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  all  the  other  instrumeots 
which  it  employed,  were  now  subjected  to  hunt 
that  all  might  trust  in  him  alone,  as  the  author 
of  salvation.     Vide  1  Cor.  ui  supra.    And  M 
Paul,  Heb.  i.,  ii.,  proves  that  Christ  is  far  ex- 
alted above  all  the  servants  and  ministers  of 
God  (angels),  who  are  now  indeed  made  sob* 
ject  and  obedient  to  bira.   This  reference  of  thi 
apostolical  doctrine  is  very  clear  from  Hebrewii 
ii.  5,  owe  dyyfXoi^  vftitaif  ttp^  oixov/iiwip  t^fuHir 
Xovffav,  (i.  e.,  the  times  of  the  New  Testameati) 
but  to  Christ  only,  although  he  lived  in  hnni' 
liation  upon  the  earth,  (vide  the  verse  follov* 
ing,)  which  was  always  revolting  to  the  Jewt. 

Note. — ^To  say  the  whole  briefly :  the  phraN 
kingdom  cf  God,  or,  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  ia 
which  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  hisapostlesi 
understood  it,  signifies,  the  whole  work  of  Ckrid 
for  the  good  of  men,  and  everything  which  is  ^- 
fected  by  this  work.  Hence  the  phrase  denotes 
(/i)  all  the  benefits,  rights,  privileges,  and 
rewards  which  his  followers  receive  in  this  sad 
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tiie  futare  life;  comprisingr  the  doctrine  re- 
spcoting  Christ,  forgiTeness  of  sin,  and  all  the 
blessedness  which  we  owe  to  him ;  and  some- 
timee  comprising,  too,  the  followers  cf  Chriat 
themselyes  (etvea),  who  enjoy  these  blessings; 
(6)  all  the  daties  and  the  worship  which  we 
owe  to  God  and  Christ ;  and  so  tlie  eonditioru 
on  which  we  obtain  the  blessings  aboye  enume- 
rated. Thus  are  the  comprehensive  phrases,  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  tee  it,  &c.,  to 
be  anderstood.  Vide  especially  Moras,  p.  184, 
185,  n.  3.  Cf.  Storr,  •<  De  notione  regni  coeles- 
tia  in  N.  T."    Opusc.  Acad,  t  i.  n.  ▼. 

n.  SigrUfieation  of  the  phnue,  **  to  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,**  at  iq^plied  to  Christ,* 

(1)  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Psalm  ex. 
1,  which  the  Jewish  teachers  at  the  time  of 
Christ  mast  haye  considered  to  be  a  Messianic 
psalm,  as  appears  from  Matt.  xxii.  44,  seq. 
[Vide,  for  the  explanation  of  this  psalm,  the 
note  to  the  aathor^s  German  translation,  3rd 
ed.]  The  origin  of  this  expression,  too,  is  to 
be  sooght  in  a  comparison  of  God  with  earthly 
kings.  We  conceive  of  kings,  ralers,  judges, 
OB  titling  on  thnmef,  when  they  exercise  rale, 
pronounce  judgment,  or  display  all  their  splen- 
dour  and  majesty.  Hence  the  verba  sedendi  (as 
ai^)  8ig:nify  also  to  rule,  to  reign,  God  has  his 
throne  in  the  heaven$t  and  there  Christ,  after 
his  ascension,  seated  himself  with  God;  I 
Peter,  iii.  23;  Ephes.  i.  20;  Heb.  i.  13.  Now 
for  any  one  to  be  appointed  a  place  with  a  king, 
to  be  seated  with  him,  or  at  his  right  hand,  is 
frequently — 

(a)  A  mere  external  mark  of  honour,  shew- 
bg  that  such  a  person  is  highly  respected,  es- 
teemedj  and  loved  by  the  king.  So  1  Kings,  ii. 
19,  seq. ;  1  Sam.  xx.  25 ;  I  Mace.  x.  62--65. 
Standing  at  the  right  hand  is  the  same  thing, 
Psalm  xiy.  10.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  writers 
famish  abundant  examples  of  the  same  usage. 
Bot  it  denotes — 

(fr)  Participation  in  the  government  and  asso- 
aaied  rule,  though  not  full  equality  in  rank  and 
dignity.  Sitting  with  the  king  is  plainly  used 
in  this  sense,  Matt.  xx.  21,  and  frequently  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  writers,  and  in  Grecian 
mythology.  Minerva  is  represented  by  Homer 
as  sitting  beside  Jupiter,  and  by  Pindar  as  sit- 
ting at  his  right  hand,  and  as  giving  charges 
and  commands.  Apollo  is  represented  by  Cal- 
limachus  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter, 
and  as  rewarding  singers  and  poets.  In  all 
Aese  eases,  participation  in  the  government  and 
aasoeiated  rule  are  indicated,  though  not  full 
equality, 

*  Vide  the  Programm  cited  in  the  preceding  Seo- 
tiona,  in  which  the  various  explanations  which  have 
been  given  to  this  phrase  are  enumerated  and  exa- 
nined.    Cf.  Moras,  p.  185,  n.  6. 


(2)  Now  when  this  phrase  is  applied  to 
Chiist,  we  easily  see  from  this  analogy  what  it 
must  mean,  and  how  it  must  have  been  under^ 
stood  by  ancient  readers  and  hearers.  The 
phrase  is  never  applied  to  Christ  except  when 
his  humanity  is  spoken  of,  or  whtn  he  is  men- 
tioned as  Messiah,  as  ^dv^pwtof.  It  is  not 
spoken  of  his  divine  character,  thougli  Michaelis 
so  explains  it,  referring  it  to  the  seat  of  God 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  language, 
"Christ  lef^  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  order  to  become  man,*^  was  first  used 
by  the  fathers  who  lived  after  the  fourth  century. 
Such  language  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Sitting  at  the  right  hand  rf  God  is  always 
there  represented  as  the  reward  which  the  Mes- 
siah obtained  from  God,  after  his  death  and  as- 
cension, for  the  faithful  accomplishment,  when 
upon  earth,  of  all  his  work  for  the  salvation  of 
man.  It  is  the  promised  reward  (•rcXftuotft;,  fipar 
^cftoy,)  which  the  victor  receives  after  a  long  con- 
test. Vide  Acts,  ii.  31 — 36 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.  Hence 
the  Father  is  said  to  have  placed  Jesus  at  his  right 
hand,  Ephes.  i.  20.  This  phrase,  therefore, 
beyond  doubt,  implies  everything  which  belongs 
to  the  glory  of  Christ  considered  as  a  man^ 
and  to  the  dominion  over  the  entire  universe^ 
over  the  human  race,  and  especially  over  the 
church  and  its  members,  which  belongs  to  him 
as  a  king.  Vide  s.  98.  This  is  the  reward 
which  he  receives  from  the  Father;  he  takes 
this  place,  as  a  man,  for  the  first  time,  imm^ 
diately  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  I  Peter, 
iii.  22;  Mark,  xvi.  19;  Acts,  ii.  32,  seq.  &o. 
With  this  his  reign  in  heaven  commences. 
Panl  himself  explains  the  phrase  by  jSouriXevciy, 
1  Cor.  XV.  25,  and  opposes  Uitovpydv  (which 
is  applied  to  angels,  vide  Heb.  i.  3, 4)  to  xa^'{fc«r 
ex  dcttwv  0eov,  Heb.  i.  13, 14.  One  of  the  most 
decisive  texts  is  Ephes.  i.  20 — 22,  «  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand,*'  ver.  20.  The  exaltation  and  dominion 
of  Jesus,  which  extends  over  everything  in  all 
the  universe,  is  described  ver.  21 ;  and  finally 
his  reign  over  the  church  is  particularly  men- 
tioned, xai  a^rov  X6*axt  xi^aX^v  ifti  Ttdyta  (su- 
preme ruler)  t^  ixxXfjauh  ^®r.  22.  Cf.  1  Pet. 
iii.  22. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ON  THE  IK)CT1UNE  OF  THE  PEB60N  OF  CHRIST. 


SECTION  C. 

or  THE  HIGHER  NATURE   IN  CHRIST,  AND  HOW  IT 

IS  PROVED. 

We  have  before  shewn  (s.  93)  that  Christ  was 
a  true  mani  both  as  to  soul  and  bod^  \  ^^\^<k«^ 
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BOW  to  thaw  that,  aeoording  to  tlia  lapreaenta- 
tioii  of  the  Now  Teatamint,  he  waa  not  a  m« 
maov  but  that  he  poaaaaaed  at  the  aame  dme 
Boah  exalted  perfeetiona  aa  cannot  be  aacribed 
to  any  mere  maOf  or,  indeed,  to  any  created  be- 
ing; or,  to  ag|^  in  the  language  of  the  aohoola, 
that  be  poaaaaaed  a  divine  nai$»tt*  Caution  ia 
naceaaaryHi  the  aelection  of  the  testa  by  which 
thia  doctrine  ia  prored. 

(I)  Thia  doctrine  eamwi  be  prored, 

(a)  By  every  text  in  which  Chriat  ia  called 
T£&f  Oiov,  for  thia  ia  frequently  a  name  by  which 
hia  work  and  office,  and  not  hia  nature,  are  de- 
noted. There  are  paaaagea,  howerer,  in  which 
TUi  Bt9v  and  jionoyii^  clearly  indicate  the 
higher  nature  of  Chriat.  Vide  a.  73, 6, 6.  Such 
testa  only  muat  be  choeen  aa  are  determined  by 
the  context  and  predicatee  to  have  thia  reference 
— e.  g.,  John,  ▼.  10;  and  the  appellation,  fumf 
<yii^,  John,  i. ;  alao  the  texta  in  which  Chriat 
ealla  God  hia  Ibiker^  in  a  aenae  in  which  thia 
name  ia  neyer  need  by  any  created  being ;  thoie, 
too,  in  which  he  aacribee  attributee  to  himaelf, 
aa  Son,  which  ncTcr  were  or  could  be  predicated 
of  a  mortal  or  created  apirit ;  the  texta,  e.  g.,  in 
which  he  aaya  that  he  worka  in  common  with 
hia  Father.  It  deaerree,  howerer,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  many  theologiana  OTor  aince  the 
earlieat  agea  have  conaidered  the  appellation 
iSbfi  <f  God^  aa  denoting  aimply  the  diyine  nature 
of  Chriat  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
appellation  Aoyo;,  in  itself  considered* 

(b)  By  those  expressions,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  which  ascribe  to  Christ  resemblance 
to  God  in  some  high  degree— e.  g.,  iixC>v  0eov 
dopafov,  Col.  i.  15,  and  artavyausfAa  ioirji  and 
Xoa^oxtri^  wtoatdoicii  a/vtov^  Heb.  i.  3.  'A^tav- 
yaafuh  hoirji  signifies  th^,  radiance  of  the  divine 
splendour  or  majesty;  ;t<ifo^^^  vrtootdsfta^ 
imW'ov-— a  visible  image  (imago  expressa)  of  the 
divine  substance.  The  sense,  then,  of  these  re- 
presentations is  this,  ••  The  Son  is  he  through 
whom  God  hath  clearly  revealed,  or  visibly 
made  known  himself  to  men.*'  So  Paul  him- 
aelf explains  it,  2  Cor.  ir.  4,  *<  Aa  God,  at  the 
creation,  gave  light  to  the  obscure  earth,  ao 
Christ  by  his  religion  gave  light  to  men,  and 
led  them  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  God.'*  Vide 
John,  i.  14,  coll.  ver.  18.  But  other  expressions 
in  the  passages  just  cited,  clearly  ascribing  di- 
vine attributes  to  Christ,  are  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  may  be  seen  below. 

(c)  Nor  is  thia  doctrine  proved  by  those  pas- 
aagea  which  treat  of  Christ's  state  of  exaltation, 
and  of  the  eminent  privileges  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  aa  a  man,  when  he  entered  upon 
that  condition— e.  g.,  a  large  portion  of  the  paa- 
aagea, Phil,  ii.,  and  Heb.  i.  6,  seq.,  which  are 
often  improperly  adduced  as  proof-texts  of  his 
divine  nature. 

Oae  great  evil  of  an  incaudona  aeVecUou  of 


proof-laxta  ia  thia,  that  whan  one  pnrtiaBlBrpw* 
aage  (a  found  not  to  pfora  the  point  Ibr  wUeh 
it  waa  adduced,  the  eoneluion  la  leadily  mdt 
that  the  whole  doctrine  la  inaapnUn  of  aariptawl 
aupport. 
(9)  This  doctrine  may  be  proradt 

(a)  By  the  texta  in  whieh  Christ  ia  deaeribal 
aa  far  enlted  orar  all  the  eraalores  oTGodtom 
men,  angala,  and  eTeiytliing  in  tlia  aniiana 
beaidea  God  himaelf,  and  indeed  aa  tlia  enalar 
and  preaenrer  of  all  tlaoga.  Such  texta  are  CeL 
i.  15, 16,  and  othen  already  explained,  a.  38. 
The  proof  in  point  ia  not  dniTed  ao  moeh  from 
the  term,  ciKwy  Otov,  aa  from  what  ia  tliere  pr^ 
dicated  of  Chriat  nputotvmf  ttaaii^  anriswfc 
doea  not  mean,  the  griaiesi  m  JbU  of  all  erea* 
turea;  foe  we  find  immediately  after*  diat  bs 
himaelf  created  all  things  f  and  we  moat  theit- 
fore  conclude  that  he  ia  not  the  firat  of  all  ciea* 
turea,  aince  he  ia  himaelf  the  Creator,  np^rt- 
toxof  muat  be  rendered  either  Ungf  rukr^  He^ 
i.  C,  and  Rer.  iii.  14,  where  we  read  6^  (L  e., 
a^X^aif)  xtltfstof  0fov ;  or,  he  who  existed  prior  is 
ail  creatures^  in  which  aenae  the  Jewa  called 
God  primogenitum  mundim 

(b)  By  the  texta  in  which  attribntee  are  aa- 
cribed to  Chriat  which  can  be  predicated  of  na 
mortal,  and  which  are  never  aacribed  to  angets, 
or  to  the  propheta,  or  other  inapired  teaeliiia 
whom  God  haa  employed  for  the  aooompliab- 
ment  of  hia  purpoaea  upon  the  earth.  Sadi 
texts  are  found  most  frequently  in  John.  Among 
them  are  those  which  contain  the  phraae  ao  oftea 
occurring,  ^^he  descended  from  heaven^''*  John, 
iii.  31 ;  vi.  31,  seq.,  ver.  62 ;  viii.  23;  xiii.  3; 
xvi.  28.  This  phrase  denotes  superhuman,  hear 
venly^  or,  divine  origin  and  nature  f  and  is 
spoken  of  manna,  John,  vi.  31 ;  and  o(  wisdom^ 
James,  i.  17 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xt.  47.  Tliis  language 
is  never  used  with  respect  to  any  mere  prophet 
or  inspired  teacher.  Even  John,  whoae  bap- 
tism was  ii  ovpavov  (of  divine  origrtn),  distia- 
guishes  himself  from  Christ,  who  came /roa 
heaven,  (John,  iii.  31 ;)  and  speaking  of  Christ's 
return  to  heaven,  he  says, «» he  returned  thither 
oTtov  ijv  to  Ttpotfpov^  John,  vi.  6*3,  and  xvii.  The 
text  is  so  clear,  that  Socinus  and  othere,  who 
denied  the  superhuman  nature  of  Christ,  invent- 
ed a  rapture  of  Christ  into  the  hcavena,  (raptuffl 
in  ccelum ;)  or  considered  the  text  aa  referring 
to  ihe  pre-existenee  of  the  human  soulf  althougli 
not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  appeare  in  the 
Bible. 

Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected,  «<that 
Christ  is  described  as  an  exalted^  heavenly  spirit 
but  not  as  God ;  he  might  still  hare  been  created.^ 
So  the  Arians.  The  objection,  however,  is  not 
valid ;  because,  in  these  passages  and  elsewhere, 
he  is  said  to  exist  before  any  created  things, 
(i.  e.,  ab  aeterno,)  John,  i.  1,  and  xvii.  Tide 
^  a.  37,  in  prin.    Before  the  creation  of  the  mcM 
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liotiiiDg  existed  betides  God ;  so  that  whtterer 
had  ezietence  then  was  God  himself,  belon^ring 
to  his  being  and  his  attribotes.  This  is  the  di- 
rect and  incontroTertible  conclusion  of  John  in 
the  passag;e  cited.  Indeed,  Christ  is  distinctly 
affirmed  to  bare  enjoyed  supreme  divine  glory 
in  hearen.  *•  Restore  to  me  (by  exaltation)  the 
glory  ^  f^TCOv  Kpo  fov  fov  xooftop  tlvai  itapa 
9oC** — i.  e.,  in  heaven,  (referring  to  his  divine 
natore,)  John,  xvii.  5.  Such  language  is  never 
ased  in  respect  to  any  prophet,  angel,  or  any 
created  intelligence.  Ad|a,  in  the  last  case, 
cannot  refer  to  the  office  of  Christ,  or  to  his  do- 
miniofi,  for  he  had  none  *«  before  the  creation  of 
the  world.**  Hence  he  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  o  Tib^  e*ov,  (John,  v.  10^  6  fioyo- 
ycn^,  (John,  i.  14;)  because,  among  all  who 
are  elsewhere  called  the  sons  or  children  of  God, 
he  is  alone  in  his  kind,  and  bears  this  name  in 
an  exalted  sense,  in  which  no  man,  no  angel, 
no  created  being,  can  appropriate  it,  John,  v. 
Vide  8.  37. 

Christ  also  frequently  alludes  in  his  dis- 
eoorses  to  his  divine  nature  in  another  way — 
e.  g.,  by  the  word  ci>»,  John,  vii.  39,  34,  36 ; 
**  before  Abraham  was,  I  am,**  John,  viii.  58. 
This  is  the  very  language  in  which  the  immu- 
table God  speak  of  himself  in  the  present  time. 
So  the  Jews  understood  it;  and  regarded  it  as 
blasphemy  for  Christ  to  apply  it  to  himself,  and 
on  this  account  began  to  stone  him,  ver.  59. 
For  nevpr  had  a  prophet  or  any  created  being 
sp'oken  thus  of  himself. 

Christ  also  frequently  ascribed  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  to  himself.  He  professed 
that  he  worked^  or  acted,  in  common  tvilh  God, 
John,  V.  17;  z.  31.  This,  again,  was  never 
said  of  any  of  the  prophets.  In  the  miracles  of 
which  they  wero  the  instruments,  nothing,  in- 
deed, was  done  by  them,  but  everything  by  God. 
Accordingly,  the  Jews  affirmed  that  by  this 
claim  Christ  made  himself  equal  with  God,  t9oy, 
Ofo,  John,  V.  18;  x.  31,  seq.  They  perceived 
that  he  used  the  term  JUius  Dei  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  mere  man  could  use  it  with  respect 
to  himself;  and  that  he  made  himself  f^ia/ with 
God,  by  ascribing  to  himself  what  can  belong  to 
God  only.  And  Christ  does  not  disapprove, 
but  rather  authorizes  their  conclusion,  John,  v. 
and  X. 

There  are  many  other  expressions  in  the  last 
discourses  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  (John,  xiii., 
seq.)  which  never  are  used  in  the  Bible,  and 
never  can  be  used,  in  respect  to  any  created  be- 
ing: as  John,  xiv.  6—9;  also  ver.  13, 14,  where 
Christ  ascribes  to  himself  the  hearing  of  prayer, 
&c. 

These  classes  of  texts  prove  clearly  against 

Photinus  and  the  Socinians,  that  the  writers  of 

the  New  Testament  did  not  understand  Christ 

o  be  a  HMTt  man^  but  that  they  supposed  him 


to  possess  a  higher  nature,  far  exalted  above  that 
of  men  and  angels.  This  the  Arians  concede. 
But  they  affirm  that  these  texts  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  bis  equality  with  the  Father.  Even 
these  texts,  however,  go  far  towards  proving  this 
point.    But  it  is  proved  more  difictly, 

(e)  From  the  third  class  of  texts,  which  shew 
that  Christ  is  represented  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  as  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture as  fully  as  the  Father,  and  being  as  truly 
God  (t90f  rta^pi)  as  the  Father;  and  from  texts 
in  which  he  is  called  God.  All  the  necessary 
considerations  respecting  these  texts  are  found 
8.  37,  38. 

SECTION  CI. 

or  TRB  CONNBXION  BETWEEN  THE  DEITT  AND 
HUMANITY  or  CHRIST,  ACCORDING  TO  WHAT 
THE  BIBLE  DIRECTLY  TEACHES,  AND  THE  CON- 
SEQUENCES WHICH  MAY  BE  DEDUCED  rSOM  ITS 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

I.  What  the  Bible  directly  teaches  respecting  the 
Union  of  the  two  Natures  in  Christ. 

(1)  When  we  compare,  without  preposses- 
sion or  prejudice,  the  various  passages  which 
treat  of  Christ,  we  clearly  perceive  that  two 
parts,  as  it  were,  or  two  aspects,  are  distin- 
guished in  the  same  subject  or  person.  This 
subject,  called  Christy  is  considered  as  Godj  and 
as  man ;  divine  and  human  attributes  are  equally 
ascribed  to  him  in  one  and  the  same  context ; 
as  in  his  own  prayer,  John,  xvii.  5.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that,  even  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  appellation  OfaV^pwyco;,  oreiayd|K>(,  was 
given  him.  Vide  8.102.  The  clearest  passages 
in  point  are  found  in  John ;  especially  i.  3,  coll. 
ver.  16,  which  clearly  teach,  (a)  that  the  same 
Aoyof,  who  created  all  things,  and  existed  from 
eternity  with  the  Father,  as  his  Son  and  confi- 
dant— the  same  Aoyo;  (hi)  became  man,  (oopS 
iyivtto,)  and  lived  among  men.  Hence  the 
ev9apxo<Tt(  of  the  fathers.  The  passage  of  Paul, 
Gal.  iv.  4,  agrees  with  the  one  last  mentioned ; 
but,  taken  by  itself  is  not  so  clear.  So  the  text, 
John,  xvi.  28,  «*  He  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven, the  same  returns  ag^ain  to  heaven."  The 
same  person  who,  as  man,  lived  among  men, 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  existed  previously 
in  heaven;  John,  iii.  13;  vi.  G2;  xvii.  5;  also, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John,  viii.  40, 57,  58 ;  and  chap, 
xiv. 

From  these  texts  it  follows,  (a)  that  the 
Logos,  who  was  from  eternity  with  the  Father, 
is  the  same  person  who  aAerwards  appeared 
upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 
(b)  that  this  Logos  became  a  real  man,  ('ia^ 
iyivfto,)  or  received  a  human  nature,  and  not 
merely  assumed  an  apparent  human  form. 
Now,  except  we  deviaia  axhvtxvdV)  ^x^*^  ^% 
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words  of  the  Bible*  we  oan  ezpldn  fheee  facta 
only  OD  the  •oppoehion  that  in  Christ  deit^  mod 
kmmamiy  are  distiopiished,  and  jet  eonneoted* 

(3)  This  connexion  between  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  man  Jeeas  commenced  when  Christ  was 
conoeiTcd ;  fUe  s.  93.  For  the  sopposltion  of 
the  Gnostb  sects,  and  of  Cerinthas,  that  the 
higher  natfte  was  united  with  the  man  Jesos  at 
some  later  period*  as  at  his  baptism,  is  whoUj 
nnsoriptural.  John  plainly  declares,  i.  14,  that 
the  A^yof  (the  same  to  whom  dirine  predicates 
had  been  ascribed,  Ter.  1)  9ap{  fytMto.  From 
this  passage  we  are  compelled  to  conolnde  that 
the  dirine  natare  connected  itself  with  the  ha* 
man,  when  the  latter  was  conceiTcd.  Theolo- 
gians illastrate  this  by  the  human  soul,  which 
in  conception  is  united  with  the  human  body, 
and  thenceforward  animates  and  goTsms  it.  In 
the  ssme  way  was  the  dirine  nature  united  with 
tiie  human,  thenceforward  compoeing  with  it 
one  person,  Christ;  as  our  soul  and  body  united 
constitute  one  individual  tnan^  consisting  of  two 
yery  dissimilar  natures. 

(3)  Sopt  must  here  be  taken,  in  its  common 
scriptural  sense,  to  denote  not  merely  a  man,  but 
one  infirm  like  others,  onfy  withmU  tin.  The 
theologians  of  the  earliest  ages,  eren  of  the  se- 
cond century,  took  occasion  from  this  term  to 
call  Christ's  becoming  man  i^ooftxtMSii  and  jvay- 
^ptdKi^tft^,  Lat.  ineanuUio.  In  after  times  they 
denominated  the  same  CTent  ftpoftxtj^^  atiumiio, 
the  assuming  of  human  nature ;  since  we  must 
suppose  that  the  superior  nature  condescended 
to  the  human  and  became  united  with  it,  and  not 
the  rererse.  This  mode  of  speech,  although 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  not  scriptural.  For 
the  phrase,  artipfiatos  'A^paofjt  ijttXaft^vittu, 
Heb.  ii.  16,  means,  that  A«  tasuted^  took  cart  tf 
the  children  cf  Abraham,  How  could  aitipfia 
*Aj3f>aa/i  denote  human  nature  t  'Emxafi^vto^ 
and  avtiXofi^vio^  tivof  literally  mean,  to  lake 
hold  of  any  on%  Acts,  xxiii.  19;  then,  to  assist^ 
to  take  care  of  any  one^  Sir.  iv.  13 ;  Luke,  i.  54. 

n.  ConclutioTU  from  these  Scriptural  StatementM  ,- 
and  a  more  preciMC  explanation  of  them* 

The  connexion  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ 
was, 

(1)  Not  of  such  a  nature  as  that  either  the 
deity  or  humanity  was  deprived  of  any  essential 
and  peculiar  attributes,  or  in  any  essential  re- 
spect changed.    For, 

(a)  The  divine  nature  connot  be  supposed  to 
have  changed.  Such  a  supposition  would  con- 
tradict our  very  first  ideas  respecting  God.  It  is 
not  therefore  just  and  proper  to  say,  as  some  of 
the  fathers  did,  The  eternal  Son  or  God  (i.  e., 
the  Deity)  left  heaven,  surrendirid  or  rb- 
irouNCBD  his  glory,  and  condescended  to  suffering, 
indigenee,  &c,,  on  the  earth*  Such  language  is 
ner  used  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  idea  VmpWed 


by  it  is  ineonsistent  whh  the  divine  glofj.  Bil 
for  the  Deity  to  unite  Itself  with  fiail  bwnsoitf 
is  no  more  unsuitable,  derogatory,  or  dUonow* 
able,  than  for  €rod  to  give  proofs  of  hit  glory  in  I 
the  meaneet  of  his  works,  to  eonneet  hisssslf 
with  them,  and  in  and  through  them  to  aasithii 
power  and  agency. 

(fi)  Nor  could  the  human  tmimre  be  nltsrsd  in 
any  essential  ^sspeet  by  this,  its  coonodon  wsk 
the  divine ;  for  Christ  would  then  hnva  eisMsi 
to  be  a  true  man.  If  one  should  any  thevBfiM 
that  Christ  as  a  man  bad,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  existence,  the  poesession  and  see  of  all  divins 
attributes— that  as  a  man  he  was  almighty,  em- 
niecient,  omnipresent— and  that,  as  mnny  theol^ 
gians  sunnose,  he  merely  forbore  the  eserdas 
of  these  attributes  aa  a  man,  he  would  thus,  ui 
reality,  deify  the  human  nature  of  Chriat.  Vids 
s.  93,  III.  2.  Besides,  the  paasagee  of  ths 
Bible  which  speak  of  the  increase  of  hb  know* 
ledge,  Luke,  ii.  53— of  his  ftot  knowings  Bfsifc, 
xiii.  32,  &c.,  clearly  teach  the  contrary.  For 
these  representetions  do  not  besr  the  explanatioa 
which  aome  have  given  them,  that  he  mersly 
pretended  that  he  did  not  know,)  nmukbat  st 
nescire,  as  Augustine  said,)  that  hBprdendedto 
increase  in  wisdom,  du:.  In  short,  those  who 
form  such  hypotheses  confess  with  the  mouth 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  while  in  fact  thsy 
deny  it,  and  allow  to  Christ  only  the  vml  of  a 
human  body  and  the  external  appearance  of 
humanity. 

(2)  The  connexion  of  the  two  natures  most 
rather  be  placed  in  the  two  following  points— 
viz.,  (a)  in  a  close  and  constant  connexion  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  with  his  humanity  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence ;  (6)  in  a  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two  nature  in  action,  where  it  was 
requisite  and  necessary,  and  as  far  as  the  natare 
and  attributes  of  each  admitted.  The  scriptural 
doctrine  is  this :  **  the  glory  (dd|a)  which  Christ, 
in  his  superior  nature,  had  with  the  Father  from 
eternity  (rcpo  xaro^x^^  xoafiov),  was  imparted 
to  his  human  nature,  and  shared  with  it  when 
he  became  man,  so  far  as  this  human  nature  was 
susceptible  of  his  glory;  and  was  manifested 
whenever  and  wherever  it  was  necessary  upon 
earth,''  John,  xvii.  5,  22,  24 ;  chap,  xiv.,  coll. 
Phil.  ii.  9—11. 

By  the  followini^  remarks  something  may  bs 
done  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and  to  render  itss 
intelligible  as  the  limiution  of  our  conceptioDS 
will  permit. 

(a)  The  agency  of  God  is  not  always  exhibited 
with  equal  clearness  in  his  creatures.  His  in- 
fluence at  certain  times  and  in  certain  circum- 
stences  appears  more  strikingly  and  visibly  than 
at  others.  The  nature  of  God,  however,  remains 
unchanged,  amidst  all  these  changes  of  thing! 
which  are  extrinsic  to  himself.  He  is  indeed 
\  cquolln  Qx^^ueeted  and  united  with  all  nature,  st 
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ill  times,  and  under  all  circamstances,  from  its 
firat  origrin.  In  a  similar  way  mast  we  conceive 
of  the  rclalion  of  the  divine. to  the  human  in 
Christ.  In  the  ikUe  (f  humiliation^  the  divine  in 
Christ  supported  his  humanity,  wherever  and 
whenever  there  was  any  necessity  for  it;  espe- 
eially  whenever  his  Messianic  offices  required. 
The  divine  nature,  however,  did  not  impart  to 
the  haman  any  attributes  of  which  the  latter, 
especially  in  its  earthly  state  and  condition,  was 
incapable,  or  of  which  it  did  not  stand  in  need. 
Nor  did  the  divine  nature  in  itself  suffer  any 
alteration  by  the  fate  of  Jesus  while  he  was  upon 
earth,  his  sufferings,  death,  &c.  But  in  the 
glaU  €f  exaltation  the  sphere  of  the  agency  of 
Jesus  was  infinitely  ennobled  and  enlarged. 
There  the  influences  and  the  effects  of  his  divi- 
nity could  appear  more  visibly.  There,  in  hea- 
veOff  he  is  far  more  susceptible  of  its  co-opera- 
tion and  support,  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church,  than  in  his  humble  life  upon 
the  earth,  John,  xvii.  5,  22,  24.  Christ,  as  a 
man,  could  not  have  been  raised  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  dignity  and  glory  as  to  receive  supreme 
dominion  over  the  spiritual  and  material  world, 
if  bis  nature  had  not  been  so  united  with  that 
of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  that  the  boundless 
perfections  of  the  latter  became  also  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  The  Bible  always  regards 
the  subject  in  this  point  of  view ;  as  John,  i., 
xvii. ;  Phil.  ii.  9,  seq. ;  Heb.  i. ;  Ephes.  i.  20, 
seq. 

(b)  Writers  who  proceed  with  caution  upon 
this  subject  describe  the  manner  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ  rather  negatively  than  positively.  Many, 
however,  endeavour  to  explain  the  subject  by 
supposing  a  prsesenliam  arctiorem,  or  2ipeeulia- 
nm  prsB9entix  grtidum,  and  remark  that  a  prse- 
$entia  localis,  or  approximation  cannot  be  under- 
stood. The  subject  has  been  frequently  illus- 
trated, ever  since  the  fifth  century,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  and 
from  this  comparison  the  ideas  and  phraseology 
relative  to  this  subject  have  been  derived.  Ac- 
cording to  this  comparison,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  the  body  is  the  organ  of  the 
human  soul,  with  and  through  which  it  acts  and 
operates  upon  things  extrinsic  to  itself.  The 
body  could  not  act  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  has  a  deep  concern  in  every- 
thing which  affects  the  body,  and  the  reverse. 
And  yet  each  of  the  two  parts  remains,  as  to  its 
es8«'ntial  nature,  unaltered.  Vide  Ernesti,  Progr. 
Dignitas  et  Veritas  incarnationis  Opusc.  Theol. 
p.  395,  seq. 

This  comparison  casts  some  light  upon  the 
subject,  but  is  not  entirely  applicable,  and  must 
not  be  extended  too  far.  In  the  union  of  soul 
ud  bodyf  the  question  regards  the  state  and  ac- 


tions of  a  tpirit  in  a  bodt/.  But  in  Christ,  as  a 
man,  his  deity  does  not  act  upon  his  body  only^ 
(as  ApoUinaris  supposed,)  but  upon  the  human 
body  and  tout  both  i  and  indeed  upon  the  human 
body  principally  through  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  the  question  regards  the  union  and  co-ope- 
ration of  one  tpirit  with  another. 

But  here  we  are  destitute  of  clear  conceptions 
and  definite  knowledge ;  as  we  know  not  even 
how  the  human  soul  acts  upon  the  body,  and  is 
united  with  it.  And  here  we  see  the  reason  at 
once,  why  this  subject  is  so  obscure  to  us  in  our 
present  condition,  and  why  we  are  so  little  able 
to  explain  the  modus.  When  we  hear  of  the  prc' 
senee  of  a  spirit,  if  we  avoid  considering  it  as  ma- 
terial, we  shall  obtain  only  this  definite  idea,  that 
the  spirit  is  present  with  us  and  acts  upon  us  by 
thought.  So  we  are  present  in  spirit  with  an 
absent  person  when  we  think  of  him.  Further 
than  this,  we  know  nothing.  Vide  s.  23, 1,  on 
the  omnipresence  of  God. 

After  these  observations,  we  can  form  this 
general  conclusion :  that  the  deity  of  Christ,  as 
deity,  is  indeed  everywhere  present — i.  e.,  acts 
in  everything;  but  that  it  is  present  with  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  which 
it  is  not  pres'ent  with  any  other  man,  or  any 
other  created  being — that  is,  that  his  divinity 
acts  in  and  through  his  humanity,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  susceptible  of  this  co-operation,  in  such 
a  way  that  this  deity  and  humanity  united  in 
Christ  must  be  considered  as  one  person.  This 
union  is  represented  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Origen,  Utpi  'Apz**»v%  !•  2«  This  union  or  con- 
nexion of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  with  God  is 
not  limited  and  temporary^  as  in  other  spirits 
with  whom  God  is  connected,  John,  v.  26. 
That  here  there  is  something  peculiar,  which 
does  not  take  place  with  respect  to  others,  is 
shewn  by  the  very  peculiar  expressions  which 
are  used  in  the  Bible  with  respect  to  this  union, 
and  which  are  never  used  with  respect  to  the 
union  of  God  with  his  creatures  in  general. 

(c)  These  thoughts  may  afford  us  some  con- 
ception of  the  union  of  the  two  natures ;  but  they 
are  very  insufficient  to  render  the  subject  entirely 
intelligible,  or  lo  explain  the  manner  of  this 
union  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Morus  gives  the 
right  view  of  this  subject,  p.  138,  s.  10.  The- 
ologians call  it,  mysterium  ineamationis^  and 
the  more  judicious  fathers  are  unwilling  to  give 
any  further  distinctions  respecting  the  modus 
(to  ftuti)  than  the  holy  scriptures  warrant.  But 
nothing  more  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
from  the  New  I'estament  than  what  has  just 
been  remarked.  From  the  limitation  of  all  hu- 
man conceptions  we  cannot  believe  that  even 
the  apostles  or  first  Christians  understood  the 
subject  better  than  we  do.  But  they  did  not 
pretend  to  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  senses^  and  iVsAv^VAx^ 
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of  hamui  knowledge  indteienoe.  They  did  not 
donbt  or  deny  these  things  becauee  thej  could 
not  be  satisfWotorily  explained.  CC  1  Cor.  iL, 
iii.  Saeh  wet  the  fact,  only  after  men  adopted 
Z  the  oracalar  deciaiona  of  an  arbitrary  metaphy- 
aioal  phi1oeogiby»  as  prononnoed  first  by  the  Pla- 
tonists,  then  by  the  Aristoteliana,  and  in  modem 
times  by  other  philosophical  schools.  They  now 
began  to  insist  upon  having  ererything  demon- 
strated ;  by  a  natural  consequence  they  refused 
to  belioTe  anything  which  could  not  be  demon- 
strated ;  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  was 
scepticism. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  person  is 
as  inexplicable  to  philoeophy  as  the  union  now 
under  consideration.  Indeedt  if  we  were  mere 
spirits,  and  did  not  know  from  experience  that  a 
spirit,  which  is  immortal,  and  which  belonga  en- 
tirely to  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  united  with  an  animal  body,  which 
is  dust  and  earth,  into  one  peraonal  /,  we  should 
consider  it  as  highly  improbable,  and  indeed  con- 
tradictory ;  and  our  metaphysicians  would  per- 
haps make  bold  to  demonstrate  h  priori  its  impos- 
sibility from  principles  of  reason. 

iVote.— Some  have  questioned,  whether  the 
ideas  entertained  upon  this  point  might  not  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  other  nations.  We  find  that  many  na- 
tions not  only  worshipped  deities  who  had  been 
men,  and  had  lived  upon  the  earth,  but  belioTed 
that  certain  deities  had  assumed  bodies,  and  6e- 
eome  incarnate.  This  is  true  especially  of  those 
nations  which  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  sou  I,  and  were  extravagant  in  their  venera- 
tion for  the  founders  rf  their  religions-^e.  g.,  the 
Indians,  Mongoli,  Tartars,  Druses,  and  Persians. 
But  these  nations  exhibit  a  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness of  conception,  and  a  gross  anthropomorph- 
ism, from  which  Christ  is  far  removed,  and 
which  never  appear  among  the  first  Christians, 
nor  indeed  in  the  whole  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Whatever  distinct  conceptions  they  had  upon 
this  subject  were  evidently  more  refined  and 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  God  than  those  of 
other  nations.  The  idea  held  by  the  Greeks  of 
an  attendant  demon  or  genius,  who  constantly 
abode  in  men,  is  also  entirely  different  from  the 
Christian  view. 

{d)  Considering,  then,  how  much  there  is  in 
this  subject  which  is  obscure  and  inexplicable, 
we  ought  neither  to  prescribe  any  universal  ftfr- 
muls  respecting  all  the  more  minute  distinctions 
of  this  doctrine,  further  than  they  are  clearly 
founded  in  the  scriptures;  nor,  af^r  the  exam- 
ple of  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  condemn  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
assent  to  these  human  formulae.  One  particular 
▼iew  may  be  very  important  to  u«,  and  contri- 
hote  greatly  to  our  satisfaction  and  convictio.i; 
but  we  oagtit  not  for  this  reason  to  forca  Vl  n^om 
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all  other  Christiansy  or  to  eoiiJsr  IhMi  aiM  - 
pious  and  dcTotsd  to  Christ,  bseuiM  fhsf  dtfi 
for,  on  some  points  of  tliis  doetiiiMp  Ami  mt 
creed  and  our  phraseology.    la  laet«  tbm 
lies  too  much  beyond  and  above  oar  ■pheie. 
opinions  of  men,  therefoie,  rsspeetiaic  th»i 
of  this  truth,  and  their  formnla  of  tl^ 
will  alwaya  continue  divided  and  vaiiooai 
and  the  hypotheses  of  the  Inamad  will  slwqfi' 
bediflerontly  modified,  according  to  dw 
ent  systems  of  philosophy  and  diflfomit 
of  thinking  which  may  pravaiL 

During  the  first  ages  of  the  ehnroh  notiUqg  < 
waa  decided  upon  thia  subject;  tlie  aiaplo  ds^ 
trine  of  the  Bible  was  adopted ;  nod  the  nan 
learned  Christians  were  left  at  liberty,  tnm  thi 
second  century,  to  philoeophiie  upon  this  sab* 
Ject  at  pleaaure.  So  it  continued  till  the  end  sf 
the  fourth  century.  The  creeds  only  deddsi, 
Jetum  ease  Dei  JUium  e  Maria  nahum,  Evse 
during  the  violent  controversies  which  began  ti 
rage  in  the  fifth  century,  many  of  the  noio  nun 
derate  concurred  with  the  views  just  expresssd* 
Melancthon  remarked,  jnatly  and  ezeellendy« 
in  his  *•  Loci  Theologici,*'  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  bestow  much  laborious  diligence  on  the 
minute  development  of  thia  anbjeot;  that  t» 
know  Christ  is  to  know  the  salvation  which  bs 
has  procured  for  us ;  and  not  atodionsly  to  in* 
vestigate  his  nature,  and  the  manner  of  his  in- 
carnation :  «*  Ckrietum—oportet  aHoquodam  moi» 
cognoseamus^  quam  exhibent  sehoiastid,^^  To 
scholars,  indeed,  the  historical  knowledge  of 
these  investigations  is  useful  and  necessary. 
But  all  these  subtile  inquiries  and  diatinetioos 
are  not  proper  for  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people  and  of  the  young.  Thia  wise  counsd 
of  Melancthon  was  very  much  disregarded  ia 
the  Lutlieran  church  at  the  very  period  in  which 
it  was  given;  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  the 
theologians  prescribed  definite  forms  of  doctrine, 
upon  which  the  greatest  stress  waa  laid.  Vide 
s.  102. 

(e)  The  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptures 
upon  this  subject,  (I)  are  intended  to  shew  that 
this  exalted  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ  con- 
fers a  very  high  value  upon  all  that  he  taught, 
performed,  and  suffered  for  men ; — that  we  are 
thus  bound,  according  to  his  precepts,  to  believe 
his  whole  doctrine  and  work,  and  to  apply  these 
to  our  own  benefit; — and  that  his  doctrines  are 
the  doctrines  of  God,  his  works  the  works  of 
God,  his  guidance  and  assistance,  those  of  God. 
Morus  gives  some  fine  views  to  enable  religious 
teachers  to  present  this  subject  in  a  truly  practi- 
cal manner,  p.  139,  seq.,  s.  12,  13. 

(2)  But  there  is  one  more  principal  circum- 
stance, to  which  the  scriptures  often  direct  the 
attention,  and  by  which  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine  in  a  practical  respect  is  still  more  illns* 
^  UaXad.    Mmoat  all  men  feel  the  necessity  of 
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hsffng  m  human  €M  It  is  diffionlt  to  lore  and 
hettrtily  confide  in  that  immeasurable,  inrieible, 
iBMoeMible  God,  whom  we  learn  from  philo- 
sophy. Bnt  Jesos  Christ  (the  Logos  become 
pMo)  is  not  merely  the  immeasurable,  the  invi- 
hiMo,  the  inaccessible  God ;  he  is  a  true  man 
tf  our  own  race,  and  we  are  his  brethren.  It  is 
ttierefore  easy  to  Iots  him,  and  heartily  to  con- 
ide  in  him ;  especially  consideringr  how  much, 
m  a  man,  he  desenres  of  the  human  race,  by  snf- 
bring  and  dying  for  us.  Thus  our  Iots  to  him 
ind  our  dependence  upon  him  rest  mostly  upon 
iie  ftct  that  he  is  man^  and  indeed,  a  roan 
Inited  with  God,  in  such  sense  as  no  other  man 
■v«r  was.  Vide  1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 — 18 ; 
&▼•  15;  (John,  xir.  1 ;)  John,  y.  27. 

(/)  There  hare  been  some  theologians  who 
hare  maintained  that  the  interposition  of  a  di- 
vine person  was  neeenary  for  the  recovery  of 
Ben ;  that  men  eould  not  hare  been  delivered  in 
any  other  way.  Some  hare  carried  this  so  far 
as  to  seem  to  set  limits  to  the  divine  freedom, 
sad  to  force  from  God,  by  presumptuous  demon- 
Btmtion,  what  was  merely  a  free  gift.  Vide  s. 
86,  ad  finem.  It  were  enough  to  shew  the 
wtMbknen  of  this  means,  without  attempting  to 
jmt  its  absolute  necessity.  This  plan  of  God 
b  wise,  and  fully  suited  to  the  wants  of  men ; 
nd  therefore  God  has  chosen  it.  The  Bible 
ilways  laboun  to  exhibit  this  fact  as  the  great- 
ttt  proof  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love  of  God, 
John,  iii.  16.  How  opposite  to  this  is  the  at- 
tBonpt  to  demonstrate  this  truth  h  priori!  So 
thought  Athanasius ;  and  Augustine  calls  those 
MiiAdv,  who  undertake  to  demonstrate  roetaphy- 
tieally  that  God  eould  not  have  saved  men  in 
Hiolher  way.  Still  we  find  this  mistaken  wish 
o  have  every  thing  demonstrated  even  among 
he  fathera.  Tertullian  said,  *«  God  must  have 
leeome  man  in  order  to  unite  God  with  men  and 
uen  with  God.*'  Ansel mus  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
nry  argues  thus:— *«  Without  aatirfaetion,  men 
iould  not  be  saved.  To  give  this  satisfaction 
o  God  was  the  duty  of  men,  but  the  duty  was 
oo  hard  for  them.  None  but  God  was  able  to 
pve  it.  Bnt  to  him,  as  the  Judge  of  men,  it 
Bust  be  given.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  roust 
Mcome  man,  in  order,  as  God-roan,  to  afford  this 
latisfaction  to  God."  Vide  s.  114,3.  Soroe 
dieologians,  even  in  modern  times,  especially 
from  the  school  of  Wolf,  have  pretended  to  de- 
monstrate that  this  was  the  only  means  of  res- 
cuing man,  and  was  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
this  purpose. 

Such  demonstrations  are  entirely  unsuitable 
for  promiscuous  popular  instruction.  Christ 
commissioned  his  disciples  not  to  demonstrate 
this  truth  philosophically,  but  to  exhibit  it  (1 
Cor.  i.p— iii.) ;  to  teach  it,  froro  their  own  con- 
viction and  experience,  with  plainness  and  siro- 
plieity,  but  still  with  sincere  interest,  and  then 
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quietly  to  leave  the  consequences  with  God. 
This  was  surely  very  wise;  and  this  is  the 
course  which  we  should  pureue.  Besides,  in 
this  constant  vicissitude  of  philosophical  opi- 
nions and  schools,  there  is  this  evident  disad- 
vantage, that  the  truth  itself,  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  help  of  the  philosophy  of  tiie 
schools,  is  either  doubted  or  rejected  as  soon  as 
the  school  goes  down. 

SECTION  CIL 

HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS  EXPLANATORV  OF  THB 
ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THB 
ECCLESIASTICAL  SYSTEM,  RESPECTING  THE  PER- 
SON AND  THE  TWO  NATURES  OF  CHRIST,  UNTIL 
THE  EIGHTH  CENTURV. 

I.  Earlieii  Ofimon8,Jrom  the  Second  to  the  Fourth 

Century, 

As  early  as  the  third  century  many  points  had 
been  established  by  the  catholic  councils  respect- 
ing both  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
separately  considered,  in  opposition  (a)  to  those 
who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  human  body 
(the  Docetae),  or  (6)  to  those  who  either  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  mere  man,  or,  allowing  his 
higher  nature,  yet  denied  his  essential  divinity 
and  equality  with  the  Father.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  catholic  fathera  introduced  into  their 
authorized  symbols  such  distinctions  and  for- 
roule  as  were  calculated  to  oppose  the  above- 
named  errore. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that 
anything  definite  was  established  respecting  the 
UNION  (f  these  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  on  this 
subject  the  most  various  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking  prevailed,  even  among  the  catholic 
fathere  themselves.  Those  difficult  points  in 
this  doctrine,  respecting  which  so  much  contro- 
veray  existed  after  the  fourth  century,  do  not 
seem  to  have  occasioned  much  trouble  to  the 
eariier  Christians,  who  had  not  as  yet  learned 
to  apply  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  to  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  And  it  is  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely so  with  common  unlearned  Christians  at 
the  present  day,  who  have  not  their  heads  filled 
with  those  metaphysical  systems,  in  conformity 
with  which,  as  their  models,  othere  adjust  and 
square  all  their  opinions.  Hence  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  Christian  teacher  of  the  first  two 
centuries  made  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  this  subject,  and  even  the  heretics 
of  this  period  passed  them  by  without  taking 
offence.  All  which  was  distinctly  conceived 
of  during  this  early  period  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  God  became  man,  was  simply  this, 
that  God,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  became 
visible  in  a  true  human  hody^  and  assumed  real 
human  fiesh.  Hence  the  earliest  fathers  and 
symbols  are  satisfied  with  \j[i<^  \era^>\vT&^-«M^v^> 
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without  going  into  farther  explanations :  yt^oftvu 
tif  Tiiiv  Oeov  oopxhtc^cyra.  So  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, Ireiwus,  Tertullian,  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  3,)  and 
even  Origen,  (yt*pt  'Apywr.) 

[The  general  truth  of  the  above  statement  of 
our  author,  that  the  early  fathers  supposed  that 
the  Logos  assumed  only  a  human  6o</y,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Muenscher,  Dogma- 
tic History  (Translation),  p.  63 ;  of  Habn,  Lehr- 
buch,  8.  456 ;  of  Neander,  AI.  Kirchengesch,  b. 
i.  Ab.  iii.  s.  10G3.  But  there  is  one  exception 
to  this  statement  in  the  opinions  of  Justin,  which 
were  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Adopting  the  threefold  division  of 
man  into  body,  aoul,  and  tpirit,  which  was  so 
common  with  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  of  which 
ft  fuller  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, (s.  51, 1. 1,  note,)  he  supposed  that  Christ 
consisted,  like  other  men,  of  these  -three  parts, 
except  that,  in  place  of  the  erring  human  reason, 
(Germ.  Vtmunft,  in  opposition  to  Vtntand,  or 
Gr.  TCff v/ua  as  opposed  to  ^vx^i^)  which  is  only 
a  ray  of  the  divine  Logog,  he  had  this  Logos 
himself,  as  tlie  higher  controlling  principle  of 
his  bi'ing.  In  these  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ,  Justin  wpnt  before  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  furnished  the  germ  of  the 
system  which  was  afterwards  further  developed 
by  ApoUinaris,  whose  doctrinal  predecessor 
Justin  may  therefore  rightly  be  considered.  Cf. 
Neander,  Allg.  Gesch.  der  chr.  Rel.  und  Kir., 
b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  10G3.— Tr.] 

The  systems  of  religion  from  which  many  of 
the  earlier  Christians  wore  converted,  appear  to 
have  contributed  somcthintr  towards  enabling 
them  to  receive  without  difficulty  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
were  familiarized  from  their  youth,  in  the  midst 
of  heathenism,  with  the  idea  of  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  the  Deity  in  human  forms ;  and  al- 
though when  they  afterwards  became  Christians, 
they  considered  the  accounts  of  the  incarnations 
of  the  heathen  gods  as  fabulous,  still,  by  having 
been  familiar  with  such  accounts,  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  more  easily  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation  announced  in  Christianity;  they 
now  had  a  seeming  analogy  for  it.  But  on  this 
very  account,  many  of  them  conceived  of  the  itp- 
carnation  as  a  degradation  of  the  Deity.  Vide 
8.  93.  The  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christian- 
ity had  also  some  analogy  for  this  doctrine  in 
their  previous  system  of  belief,  which  very  much 
facilitated  their  reception  of  it,  since  they  were 
taught  by  their  ancient  books,  even  by  those  of 
Moses,  to  believe  in  the  appearance  of  angels 
and  of  God  himself  in  human  form.  The  stu- 
dent may  find  many  interesting  views,  illustrat- 
ing the  relation  of  the  various  systems  of  hea- 
thenism to  Christianity,  in  Schlegel's  ^^Philos. 


der  Getchicbte;"  also  in  Kveatier*t**! 

lik."— Tr.] 

But  while,  in  opposition  to  the  Doe 
early  fathers  contended  xealoualy  for  li 
ity  of  the  human  body  of  Christ;  none  i 
of  the  contending  parties,  before  the  en 
second  century,  thought  it  necessary  t 
particularly  that  he  bad  also  a  irut  hum 
This  was  not  indeed  directly  denied, 
by  Justin,  as  just  mentioned^Tii.,]  i 
necessity  of  proving  its  existence  wau 
that  time  felt;  nor  indeed  was  the  esseo 
ti  notion  between  the  nature  of  the  soul  a 
at  all  so  obvious  at  that  time,  certaiol; 
not  used  in  common  practice,  as  it  hi 
been. 

[Tertullian  was  the  first  who  distinct! 
the  doctrine  of  a  proper  human  soul  io 
In  his  anthropology  he  rejected  the  < 
division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  sp 
admitted  only  two  distinct  principles  in 
mated  existences — viz.,  body  and  toul; 
ter  of  which,  however,  in  man  he  supp 
dowed  with  higher  properties  than  in  i 
rior  orders.  He  had  not  therefore  the  coi 
resort  of  the  Platonic  theologians,  of  inti 
an  animal  -^z^t  between  the  Logos  and  i 
in  Christ;  but  must  either  connect  th* 
immediately  and  without  intervention  y 
body,  (which  would  be  to  attribute  at 
the  divine  Logos  the  pain  and  sorrow, 
gross  in  knowledge,  the  ignorance,  anc 
other  indications  of  an  imperfect  hum 
which  appear  in  the  life  of  Christ;)  or 
ascribe  to  Christ  a  proper  and  entin 
soul.  With  this  necessity  in  view,  I 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  prefei 
mystery  and  complexity  attending  the  c* 
between  the  divine  and  human  to  the  ab 
resulting  from  the  former  theory,  thoi 
mendiHl  by  its  simplicity  to  the  specul; 
son.  Cf,  Neander  Geschichte,  b.  i. 
s.  lOfil.— Tk.] 

After  the  third  century,  Origen  first 
importance  to  this  doctrine  of  the  hu 
of  Christ  in  his  Theology,  and  hroug 
tinctly  into  light,  though  not  on  the  sami 
by  which  the  doctrine  is  now  supports 
though  Origen  agreed  wiih  Tertullian 
taining  an  entire  human  soul  in  Cl 
views  respecting  the  mode  of  union 
the  two  natures,  dilTered  widely  from 
Tertullian,  and  took  their  colouring 
peculiar  philosophical  system.  The 
believers  with  Christ  furnished  him 
analogy  for  the  connexion  between  tl 
and  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If  I 
he  argued,  are  one  spirit  with  their  Ijord 
affirms,  much  more  must  this  be  tru* 
soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into 
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!  -r^gimm  iDioii  with  himMlf.  At  the  ttwavfui  in  be- 
;-li0Tera  is  the  actuating  principle  from  which  ail 
feelings  and  actions  spring,  mach  more  is 
ia  Clirist,  the  forerunner  of  believers,  the  ac- 
ng,  controlling,  and  pervading  principle,  by 
hia  entire  humanity  is  guided  and  filled. 
urging  this  analogy  he  drew  upon  himself 
objection  which  has  ofVen  been  repeated 
ntt  the  same  view,  that  he  made  Christ  a 
man,  distinguished  from  other  believers 
iy  by  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  participa- 
■y^jpiia  in  the  divine  nature  which  they  enjoyed. 
_»4^liether  this  objection  fairiy  lies  against  the 
h.'  '^iiwa  of  Origan  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 

[Bat  the  theory  respecting  the  person  of 

I  advanced  by  Tertullian,  and  developed 

mpported  by  Origen,  was  particularly  of- 

ve  to  Anus  and  Eunomius,  and  to  all  who 

for  the  subordination  of  the  Logos  to 

Father.    According  to  the  earlier  doctrine 

the  chuTch,  which  they  adopted,  and  which 

tlie  Logos  immediately  with  the  body 

Christ,  they  had  been  able  to  allege  all  the 

nees  of  limitation  and  natural  imperfect 

which  he  exhibited  as  proofs  against  the 

of  the  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos, 

ia  favoar  of  their  own  views  of  his  subordi- 

But  of  this  argument  they  were  de- 

H^P^*^  when  a  human  soul,  of  which  all  these 

r-T.:<^|iiifections  could  be  predicated,  was  ascribed 

.  il: -f^  CShritt,  and  his  higher  nature  was  allowed  in 

ij'^ii^t?*****  to  infringe  upon  his  full  and  proper 

'-'^"^mity.    On  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  was  no 

ut!i  ^^^^t^  possible  for  them  to  invalidate  the  proofs 

''■  -'■  ^J' ^  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  by  opposing 

"^■■'^-**^  |Winierou8  evidences  of  subordination  ap- 

Off  in  bis  life  and  words,  since  all  these 

of  eonrse  be  understood  of  his  humanity, 

^*ing  his  divine  nature,  though  intimately 

^^^I'^ted  with  the  human,  unimpaired  by  the 

2*>t«tions  of  the  latter.    Hence  Arius  and  his 

..    jj^^^ew  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of 

^  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  and  insisted 

'^^  y**^    the  older,  indistinct,  and  undeveloped 

^*"  of  belief,  by  which  the  Logos  merely  ani- 

■  2?®^  *•  body  of  Christ.    Cf.  Neander,  Ges- 

J*^*»te,  a,  t.  w.,  b.  u.  Abth.  ii.  s.  904,  ff.— 

**  _*_i  .  ^^^®»  <"*  one  side,  the  Arians  at  this  pe- 

"^  '^**  ^'•fringed  upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 

*  *L     *  ^w  side,  Marcellus  and  Photinus,  of 

-  ^U^***  *e  have  before  spoken,  (s.  43,)  infringed 

^dk^  ^e  divine  nature  and  its  personal  union 

-  ^ji^  ^^  human.  Marcellus,  inclining,  as  he 
^*^  **^   Sabellianism,  supposed  there  was  a 

-  I«O0«^  Outward  and  temporary  operation  of  the 
I^J^J  ^pon  Christ,  though  still,  it  must  be  al- 
Q^j^f  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  being  of 

'  |j^  *■*  him.  Photinus  went  further,  and  giv- 
^^  E>^^  prominence  to  the  human  in  Christ, 


•^•■^ 


made  nothing  more  of  the  divine  in  him  than  the 
general  illuminating  influence  which  he  enjoyed 
in  common  with  the  prophets  and  other  ambas- 
sadors of  God,  though  in  a  higher  degree.  This 
doctrine  is  properly  called  Photinianism. — ^Tr.] 

[Between  these  diverging  tendencies  of  opi- 
nion, Arianism  and  Photinianism,  tiie  catholic 
fathers  (e.  g.,  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,'and  others)  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
personal  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  with  the 
completeness  of  the  human  nature.  We  have 
thus  all  the  elements  of  that  violent  controversy 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  which  shortly 
followed.— Tr.] 

Now,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Apollinaris  arose,  and  denied  the  existence  of  a 
human  soul  in  Christ,  or  at  least  of  the  higher 
power  of  the  soul.  Vide  s.  93,  H.  [His  theory 
was  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  Justin,  before 
mentioned,  only  more  systematically  developed. 
It  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  speculative  interest  which  endeavoured  to 
conceive  clearly  and  to  explain  what  had  before 
been  indistinct.  And  it  has  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage in  many  respects,  and  especially  in 
point  of  distinctness  and  consistency,  over  the 
older  indefinite  belief,  and  over  the  Arian  theory 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  with  which  in 
general  it  agreed.  It  also  sprung  from  the 
Christian  interest  to  see  in  Christ  the  full,  im- 
mediate, undisturbed  manifestation  of  the  Deity, 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  Apollinaris,  could  not  be 
on  the  theory  of  Origen,  where  a  human  soul 
was  made  the  organ  of  the  divine  operations. 
The  controversy  against  Apollinaris  brought 
distinctly  into  view  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
the  purposes  of  man's  redemption,  of  the  entire- 
ness  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Redeemer.— 
Tr.] 

Af^r  this  period,  the  investigation  of  this 
point  took  a  new  turn,  the  first  ground  of  which 
was  laid  in  the  Arian  controversies  of  the  same 
century.  The  endeavour  now  became  to  make 
everything  clear  and  determinate;  and  since  the 
metaphysics  of  the  schools  were  becoming  more 
and  more  common,  the  ancient  simplicity  was 
thought  to  be  no  longer  suflicient. 

II.  The  tu*o  opposing  systems,  having  their  origin 
in  the  Fourth  Century^  and  appearing  in  eon- 
fliet  in  the  Fifth. 

The  foundation  of  both  of  these  was  laid  by 
the  Arian  and  Apollinarian  controversies. 

(1)  Some  of  the  Christians  of  the  East^— 
e.  g.,  those  of  Syria,  [and  in  general  the  disci- 
ples of  the  school  at  Antioch,]  always  made  the 
most  accurate  distinction  between  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  and  in  all  their  discourses  used 
terms  which  indicated  this  distinction  between 
the  divine  and  human  in  his  person,  in  the  most 
definite  and  discriminaUiv^  tcv^TOi^i.   ^\Cv&\Ail 
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been  before  done  by  tome  of  tbe  earlier  teeeh- 
ert— e.  g.^  TVrtallient  (Ady.  Pru.  c  97,)  edll 
more  frequently  by  Origen,  and  by  aome  of  tbe 
earlier  eoaneila.  Bat  after  tbe  middle  of  fbe 
foarth  oentary,  when  tbe  Apcdlinarian  eontn^ 
Tersiea  eommenced,  the  orthodox  teaebera  in 
Syria  and  the  other  Oriental  prorineee  became 
atill  more  aeeurate  in  making  theae  diatinctiona, 
and  eapecially  were  more  decidedly  oppoaed  to 
erery  theory  which  took  from  the  humanity  of 
Christ  ita  pecoliar  propertiea.  These  were  tbe 
precarsora  of  the  Neetoriana. 

(2)  Othera  obaerred  no  ancb  aocnraey,  and 
often  employed  phraseology  which  appeartd  to 
indicate  an  entire  mixtare  of  the  two  natorea, 
and  a  deification  of  tbe  hnman  nature.  Thia 
waa  occasioned  by  the  Arian  eontroreraiea;  for 
many,  in  order  to  exalt  Christ  in  opposition  to 
tbe  Ariana,  aeemed  almoat  to  forget  that  he  waa 
also  a  tme  man.*  Thia  tendency  exhibited  itp 
aelf  more  particnlarly  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Western  church,  and  waa  carried  out  into  fur^ 
ther  development  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  Thoee  who 
opposed  this  tendency  were  of  opinion  that  by 
phraseology  of  the  kind  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  used  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaria  waa 
countenanced ;  for  his  followers  often  used  terms 
like  the  following — ^riz.,  God  ia  num,  i$  bom^ 
$uffered^  died,  d^. ;  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God, 
Ofotoxof.)  But  the  Alexandrine  teachers  could 
plead  in  their  justification  the  example  of  many 

*  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correctnen  of  the 
reason  here  assigned  by  Dr.  Knapp  for  this  tendency 
of  tbe  Alexandrine  school,  (for  it  was  this  school 
which  objected  to  the  distinction  of  natures  contend- 
ed for  by  the  school  of  Antiocb.)  The  Arians 
wholly  agreed  with  tbe  followers  of  ApoUinaris,  and 
with  tbe  theologians  of  Alexandria,  in  objecting  to 
tbe  distinction  of  natures  in  Christ,  and  in  contend- 
ing for  their  mixture  and  oneness,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  attributes  belonging  to  each.  And  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  want  of  distinction  should  be  pro- 
motive of  their  belief;  since  it  enabled  them  to  trans- 
fer to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  the  appearances 
of  limitation  in  his  life,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  proof 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Logos,  of  which  they 
would  be  deprived  were  an  accurate  distinction  of 
natures  introduced,  and  tbe  application  to  the  one 
of  the  predicates  belonging  to  the  other  forbidden. 
It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  those 
who  have  contend^  most  strenuously  for  the  abso- 
lute divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  also  those  who 
have  insisted  most  upon  tbe  rights  of  his  humanity, 
and  for  a  careful  distinction  between  the  predicates 
of  the  two  natures ;  while  those  who  have  held  that 
the  Logos  is  the  most  peHect  among  all  created  be- 
ings, but  not  God  in  the  proper  sense,  have  equally 
infringed  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  have 
always  opposed  tbe  distinction  of  natures.  It  was 
not,  then,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian,  but  rather  to 
the  Photinian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ  that  the  Alexandrine  tendency 
found  the  occasion  for  its  further  development — 
Tm.] 
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of  tbe  older  fttben  wbo  Ind  «mI  aUltf  1 
ology.    Even  AlhaiiaalM  bad  ipohMflfai 
eatioa  of  the  body  of  Chiiat  tfhw  Iha 
tion.    Eaaebioa  of  CanaWt  « 
Nyaaa,  bad  said  that  the  bomaft  iHtoa  of  ( 
waa  twaihw^d  tp  by  tbe  dWinai  In. 
timea  ereii  Origen  bad  nasi  aimilar  < 
Theae  were  tbe  preeoiaon  of  Iba 
In  reality,  bowerer,  tbaaa  p« 
agreed  than  they  beltofad  fhuumalfia  to 
than  tbey  aeemed  to  be,  Jndgiiif  limb 
ferent  terminologiea.     Everyttdof  waa 
ready  and  prepared  lor  tbe  cuutiwawyt 
finally  broke  out  in  tbe  fifth  centotj. 

[Neander,  in  bia  Cboreb*Hiatoiy,  0^^ 
Abtb.  iii.  a.  946,  ff.,)  traeea  baek  tbeaa 
ing  tendenciea  to  tbe  fandamentil  ~ 
tween  the  Alexandrine  aohool  and  that  al. 
och,  aa  to  the  relation  between  leaai 
rerelation.   The  Alexandrine  Bobool«  in 
ing  ita  more  contemplatiTe  and  iDnyatica 
tion  of  mind,  waa  diapoaed  to  aaaeit  tbe 
telligibleneea  of  the  union  of  tbe  two 
and  to  magnify  the  myatery  of  this  nnion,  i 
to  resist  all  attempta  at  definite  eonoeplioa  i 
explanation.    The  aehool  at  Antiodi,  on 
contrary,  in  conformity  with  ita  more  fias 
apeculatiTe  biaa,  while  it  did  not 
to  explain  the  ^^tip  noyw  of  tbia  nnion  of  i 
turea,  still  undertook  to  diaoover  bow  maek| 

it  was  xofta  Xoyoy.— Tr.] 

IIL  lyieort/  of  Netttoriui,  and  the  Contnems  i 
relating  to  iL  i 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
born  and  educated  in  Syria,  adopted  the  Sj 
form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  peison 
Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  employ  terms  wl 
would  accurately  distingfuish  between  his  divii 
and  human  natures.    This,  however,  had 
before  been  done  in  Constantinople.    After 
Arian  controversies,  the  term  ^otoxoi  had 
used  very  frequently  in  application  to  Matyit 
mother  of  Christ,  which  was  alao  a  fai 
term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  S] 
But  when,  in  the  year  428,  Nestorius 
patriarch  at  Constantinople,  he  was  much 
prised  by  this  language. '  He  objected  to 
term  ^foroxo;,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  notl 
said  that  God  was  bom  or  died ;  and  instead 
this  term  he  proposed  to  substitute  Xot^ro^exf 
With  this  the  controversy  commenced. 

His  doctrine,  as  appears  from  his  homiliti 
was  this :  «*  Christ  had  two  wto<ftdo(*i,  a  dirie 
and  human,  (meaning  by  x^ftofftaat^,  as  manyd 
the  ancients  did,  naiura^  ^9ii%  or  as  Tertallbl 
himself  employed  it,  aubafantiaj)  and  onlyi^ 
Oi^Ttop  ^tovodixof,  one  person.  These  two  natunl 
stood  in  the  cloaent  connexion  (^(fwd^fia)^  vrhtd 
he  considered  as  constisling  principally  in  t^ 
\a,^Q«in»ik\  of  will  and  action,  but  were  vf^ 
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^gud  or  tramformed.  Each  natore  still 
its  peculiar  attribates,  at  it  the  case  in 
who  eoDsitta  of  two  vftoatdoHtf  soul  and 
■iy.  All  these  attribates  and  actions  were 
pdieable  of  one  person,  (itpoowycoy,)  but  not 
jlboth  the  natures;  the  it^erior  were  predicap 
only  of  the  human  nature ;  the  superior  only 
!  the  divine  nature.  Accordingly,  the  terms, 
\  na/tM,  mortuui  ut^  Mater  Z>ct,  etof  lytfofueof , 
▼ery  unsuitable  and  unscripturai.  These 
be  properly  predicated  only  of  Chrut^  (the 
of  the  person.)** 
ipon  Nestorius  was  openly  attacked,  at 
in  Egypt.  His  chief  opponent  was  Cyril, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  maintained  his 
theory  in  opposition,  and  accused  Nestorius 
dividing  Christ  into  two  pertonsf  because 
was  the  word  used  at  Alexandria  for  what 
rius  called  wtoataatiy  and  vitoataoii  for 
he  called  ft^wtov.  They  disagreed, 
fore,  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  At 
I,  in  the  year  431,  the  followers  of  Nesto- 
I  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council 
[Ephesus.  The  whole  party  separated  from 
leatholic  church,  and  continues  in  the  East  to 
>  present  day.  [For  a  more  full  account  of 
'doctrines  of  Nestorius,  with  the  original  pas- 
I,  cf.  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  d.  k.  Gesch.  b.  i.  s. 
IT.  Neander,  Gesch.  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  s.  951. 
to  the  separate  community  of  the  Nestorians, 

*  Neander  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History  of 
*m  Doctrine,  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1171.  Also 
>o«heim  (Murdock*s  Trans.),  vol.  i.  p.  431, 
'fee.  Whether  the  whole  dispute  between  Nes- 
tins  and  Cyril  was  mere  logomachy  is  a  matter 
dispute. — ^Tr.] 

•  Tke  Doctrine  ofEutycheSt  and  the  Controversy 

retpeeting  it  in  the  Fifth  Century, 

Xntyehes,  an  abbot,  and  presbyter  in  cloister 
Constantinople,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
^iKments  of  Nestorius.  In  order  to  oppose  his 
kctrine  more  successfully,  he  affirmed,  after  the 
fev  448,  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature  {fila 
■vh)  afVer  his  deity  and  humanity  were  united. 
••  called  this  nature,  fvai^  (sttsapxafAivfj,  the  na- 
'le  made  human.  In  this  way  be  supposed  he 
fenld  express  the  most  intimate  connexion  be- 
fesen  the  two  natures,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
^ers  too  widely  separated  by  Nestorius,  so  as  to 
like  two  persons  in  Christ.  He  meant,  in  fact, 
fe  say  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  there  was 
sly  one  Christ,  The  whole  obscurity  consisted 
a  tiie  word  ^01^,  which  he  understood  to  mean 
termm ;  as  Alhanasius  himself  did  in  the  fifth 
•ntnry,  and  also  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This 
VBtroTersy,  therefore,  like  the  former,  was,  in 
let,  mere  logomachy.*  Eutyches  appealed,  and 

MTbe  doctrme  of  Eutyche§  respecting  the  person 
■C  Muvt  has  besn  more  definitely  stated  by  other 


with  truth,  to  Athanasins,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  ancient,  and  especially  Egyptian, 
teachers,  who  appeared  to  abolish  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures.  Eutyehianism  may  therefore 
be  truly  said  to  have  existed  before  Eutyches ; 
to  prove  which  Salig  published  a  treatise  at 
Wolfenbutel,  1724,4to. 

Hence  arose  another  unhappy  division  in  the 
church.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  joined 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  in  opposing  Eutyches, 
and  accused  the  latter  of  reviving  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris,  and  of  denying  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ.  He  protested  against  this  conclusion ; 
but  they  would  not  allow  that  his  words  admitted 
any  other  sense,  and  he  was  too  obstinate  to  alter 
his  terminology.  At  the  Council  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  his  doctrine  was  condemned  as  he- 
retical. Here  arose  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites, 
which  continues  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  render  the  diflference  between  them- 
selves and  the  catholics  and  Nestorians  clearly 
discernible,  some  of  these  Monophysites  em- 
ployed paradoxical  statements  and  phrases,  like 
the  following : — viz.,  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
and  was  crucified  ;  the  deity  of  Christ  so  pene- 
trated his  humanity  as  to  render  his  body  tiicor- 
ruptible,  (o^^oftov.)  This,  however,  was  denied 
by  others,  because  it  favoured  the  Doccts.  Some 
also,  even  of  the  Monophysites,  believed  that 
the  divine  nature  was  omniscient,  but  not  the 
human  nature  connected  with  it,  (Mark,  xiii. 
32.)    These  were  called  Agnoetae. 

[^Noie, — As  Photinianism  and  Apollinarianism 
were  the  opposite  extremes  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  former  period,  so  now  were  Nestorianism 
and  Eutyehianism.  Between  these  the  catholic 
fathers  took  a  middle  course,  and  condemned,  on 
the  one  hand,  the^vKi^^ta  of  Nestorius,  as  indi- 
cating a  mere  external  and  moral  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  avyxvo^  or  ficrajSoXi;  of  Eutyches,  as 
indicating  such  an  entire  interpenetration  of  the 
two  natures  as  must  destroy  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  The  catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
these  extremes  is  expressed  in  the  following 
symbol,  established  at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon, 
451,  under  Marcian. 


writers  on  doctrinal  history.  The  principal  peculi- 
arity of  it  is  placed  in  this  point :  while  Eutyches 
admitted  that  before  the  incarnation  (or,  which  was 
doubtless  his  meaning,  according  to  conception,  and 
not  in  reality)  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  yet 
after  thb  they  did  not  remain  distinct,  but  consti- 
tuted one  nature,  not  merely  by  a  owa^tta,  as  Nesto- 
rius hold,  but  by  a  real  ovyxvotf  or  utrapoXfj,  so  that 
his  human  nature  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  con- 
substantial  with  that  of  other  men.  Briefly,  it  is 
Eutyehianism  to  say  that  Christ  is  constituted  of  on 
from  two  natures,  but  does  not  exist  in  two  natures, 
(U  i6o ^lottav,  not  iw  Ho  ifiiotot,)  Cf.  Neander,  Gesch. 
b.  iL  Ab.  iii.  s.  1078.  Also  Murdock*8  Mosheim, 
voL  L  p.  433,  Note^-Ta.] 
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two^hv  h  ^tottfti  xai  ft  Hi  tor  r6vo^6» 
§9  dr>piaKof  jf  tH  6«6v  dbl^j^Mf  so*  «i>pufcw 

/u»ro(,  oftoov0iov  1*9  f(of  pi  MM'a  t^  ^iotifta^  xai 
iftoovtfiop  thv  avrdv  ^fuv  x(tta  t^  &r^piaitcttjfth 
gmtaftdrtn  Qfiou»  ^uv  x^ofii  apuM^ioi'  ftpo  OMMVMr 
fiiv  is  tov  ttwt^  ytvnj^vta  «ara  t^v  ^Mnjta^ 
in*  ioxdtiov  6k  tdtw  ^/upurtf  rey  avtor*  64'  i7/ca(  mu 
6ia  t^v  iffutiptuf  tfut^tovy  is  MofMOf  r^  ycap^vov 
r^f  ^f  orosov  sof a  rijy  d»^pttf(6ti7rsh  f ya  so* 
r^  ob^ov  XfHtff 6y»  vioyf  svptovt  fUpoyiPtjf  i»6vo 
fv9«ttr  [iv  5vo  ^v0f 9»]  davy^tv^^'f  ^^p'*** 
raff    d5»a»pir<«ff   a;i;<Ap»'^^<Af  yii«ap«j^6^- 

6ia  r^y  t  yutf  »y,  tfufoj^y^  M  /m9Jjo9  r^$  tdcofif" 
rofixo^ffpof  fvMuf  xai  f^  ty  Kp^tfuKoriSO* 
^»ay  vttoataaiv  ovyrpc2ov9i^«  ovs  ft;  5vo  ;<po- 
0faMCa  fiFpcf 6/if yoy  f  ^MUfOv^yoy,  dsji'  cya  xai  tw 
aifthv  Vioy  sdu  fioyoyfy^,  ^6y  Xoyoy,  svpioy  'ljj<yovy 
Xpt^roy*  so^fluCf p  OKo^y  o»  Kpof  i^f  <u  ittpi  avrov 
so*  avfof  ^fMH  o  svpiO(  'li^v;  Xpt^of  it«KiuiStv0(, 
xai  th  rwy  ytafCipav  17/uy  i(apadt5usc  9v/i^(Aoy. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt  which  of 
the  two  readings,  is  ^vo  fvtstup^  or  h  6vo  fwnatj 
ought  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  force  of  the 
•jmbol,  as  far  as  it  is  directed  against  Euty- 
ehianism,  lies  in  the  latter  reading,  sinoe  Euty- 
ohes  would  allow  that  Christ  was  constituted 
is  dvo  ^vffcioy.  The  reading  iv  5vo  ^wftoi^  is  sup- 
ported by  good  authority,  probably  from  the 
whole  course  of  events  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  more  consistent  than  the  other  with 
the  context,  as  the  word  yyupi^'o/uyov  is  of  diffi- 
cult construction  with  is,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
reads  naturally  with  iy.  Cf.  Neander,  b.  ii. 
Abth.  iii.  s.  1110 ^Tr.] 

v.  0^  Theory  and  Sect  of  the  MonUhdiUa. 

This  sect  arose  in  the  seventh  century,  from 
the  attempt  of  some,  who  were  rather  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  Monophysttes,  to  unite  the 
Nestorians  and  Monophy sites  with  the  catholic 
church.  They  persuaded  the  emperor  Heraclius 
to  enact,  that  Christ,  after  the  union  of  his  two 
natures,  had  only  one,  will  and  one  action  tf  the 
will.  To  this  it  was  thought  all  parties  might 
assent,  and  thus  become  united.  At  first,  many 
were  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  among 
others,  the  patriarchs  at  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  But  a  number  of  councils  were  hold 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  catholics  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  would  intro- 
duce only  a  different  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches.  They  therefore  maintained  a  twofold 
will  in  Christ — i.  e.,  one  for  his  divine,  and  one 
for  his  human  nature ;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
these  were  never  opposed  and  always  agreed. 
The  other  party  maintained  thai  theia  was  but 


am  will ;  MDoe  the  kamui  will  af  CMH^ 
act  separatsi  J,  bat  was  mbjeel  to  the  dim 
and  governed  bj  it.  Both  partaes  «en,i 
opinion,  and  only  mtsandentood  aieb 
The  latter,  however,  was  oatvoled,  aai 
third  Counetl  at  Constantinopla,  in  tbsys 
was  eondeoined  as  heretical;  mod  thasli 
of  the  Monothelitee  aroae  ia  the  Esii 
Hahn,  ■•  464.    Gieoaler,  t.  l&L] 

2fate, — Another  controverted  point  1 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  in  the  si 
his  two  natures.  The  aneient  fttliers  in 
monly  used  the  appellation  Son  efGoi^  v 
of  the  divine  natnre  of  Cbrial,  and  not  ai 
ofhis  person  and  office.  They  found  soa 
of  scripture,  however,  in  which  tlie  hnnai 
of  C  hrist  is  also  plainly  designated  by  thii 
as  Luke,  i.  35.  In  order  to  relieve  thci 
from  this  difficulty,  without  relinqnisluc 
position,  they  said,  ^  Christ,  as  God,  1 
natural  Son  of  God,  (L  e.,  he  was,  in  1 
sense,  eternally  generated  by  the  Fathsf 
ceived  his  deity  commnnicatad  to  him  fro 
nity.  Pa.  ii.,)  but  as  man  he  was  the 
God  by  adoption^,  e.,  by  the  eomnai 
of  the  divine  nature  at  the  time  of  his  < 
tion,  he  was  raised  as  a  man  to  this  < 
And  in  this  there  is  no  heresy.  Bati 
terms  and  representations  respecting  « 
were  frequently  employed  by  the  Nes 
they  were  gradually  omitted  by  the  ca 
This  doctrine  was,  however,  revived  in  S 
the  eighth  century,  783,  et  seq.,  by  Fe 
shop  of  Urgel  (Urgelitanus),  and  was  a| 
by  many  in  the  West.  Others  regarded 
revival  of  Ncstorianism;  councils  we 
upon  the  subject  in  Italy  and  Germany; 
length  the  opinion  of  the  Adoptionists  a 
demned  as  heretical. 

Respecting  all  these  controversie 
Walch,  Ketzcrgeschichte. 

These  unhappy  dissensions  should  se; 
warning  to  every  Christian  who  loves  pe 
to  take  upon  himself  to  define  and  decide 
ing  subjects  which  the  holy  scriptures  I 
undecided ;  as  Morus  truly  observes,  p. 
10,  coll.  s.  101. 

SECTION  cm. 

HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS  CONTINUED ;  ' 
CIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  TERMINOLOGY  B 
ING  THIS  DOCTRINE  EXPLAINED. 

I.  Terminology  of  the  Fathert, 

The  ecclesiastical  terminology  on  thifi 
came  gradually  into  use,  and  originate 
before  the  controversies  of  the  fifth  < 
partly  at  the  time  of  these  controversies 
consequence  of  thom.  Many  ancient  ten 
differently  defined  and  understood  aft 
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Ifod.  This  indefiniteness  of  phraseologj,  and 
ivarimifliise  of  terms,  were  the  principal  occa- 
n  of  these  eontroTersies.  The  tenns  employed 
|fat,  first  of  all,  to  have  been  explained  and 
dsrstood. 

(1)  Some  ANCicirr  general  ierme  reapeeiing  the 
rant  of  Ckristj  and  the  relatione  and  aetiont  cf 
i  deity  and  humanity • 

(•)  The  ancient  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of 
Jing'  the  mutual  relation  of  the  deity  and  hu- 
tnity  united  in  Christ,  otxovo/ua,  which  s'lgni^ 
I  arrangement^  institution,  regulation;  also, 
\faekion  and  manner  in  which  anything  is 
w  or  arranged.  So  it  is  used  by  Folybius, 
I  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  and  by 
■I,  Ephes.  i.  10.  In  the  same  way,  Tertul- 
I  (AdT.  Praz.  2)  used  the  word  axonomia, 
I  rendered  it  dispensatio, 
[h)  They  endeavoured  to  find  some  term 
ieh  should  appropriately  desi^ate  the  whole 
ton  of  Christ,  as  composed  of  deity  and  hu- 
nhy .  As  the  New  Testament  contains  no  sin- 
word  of  this  kind,  they  at  last  decided  upon 
word  ^ccwjpo;  or  ^cay^pu^tof,  God^manj  as 
rtnllian  had  been  accustomed  to  say,  Deus  et 
•0,  and  Origen  0c6f  xcU  av^ptorto^, 
c)  They  called  the  power  which  the  deity 
I  humanity  of  Christ  had  of  working  in  com' 
n^  ivipytub  ^cay^ptxi;,  vis,  sive  operatio  deovi' 
!Sk  This  phrase  first  occurs  in  the  Pseudo- 
onysius  Areopagitus,  Epist.  4.  Theologians, 
nefore,  afterwards  called  the  particular  actions 
Christ,  as  God  and  man,  or  his  mediatorial 
vks,  operaiiones  deoviriles ;  also,  ofioteXiafAata, 
des.  105. 

(2)  Various  terms  were  originally  used  to  de- 
le the  two  subjects  (^tpay/uaf  a,  res,  as  Cyril 
Alexandria  calls  them)  connected  in  Christ, 
the  Latin  church  the  oldest  term  was  substan' 
;.  So  Tertullian,  •*  substantie  duse, — caro  et 
tUTUs,*'  Adv.  Prax.  27.  They  had  previous- 
been  contented  with  the  simple  formula: 

Christum  esse  Deum  et  hominem  verum.'* 
le  word  substantia  was  still  used  in  this  sense 
the  Latin  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
metimes  even  by  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth 
Btory.  It  signified,  as  they  used  it,  ens  sin-- 
lore,  or  individuum.  It  was,  however,  re- 
rded  as  ambiguous,  since  it  also  signified  ex- 
mee  itseff  and  thai  which  really  is.  The  word 
iwra  was  gradually  found  to  be  more  appro- 
iate  and  definite.  It  had  been  early  used  by 
mbrosins;  but  after  the  Council  at  Chalcedon, 
I  the  fifth  century,  it  became,  by  means  of  Leo 
w  Great,  the  usual  and  characteristic  term  of 
M  eatholic  fathers. 

la  the  Greek  church,  also,  many  terms  were 
■^nally  in  nse.  (a)  'tTtootaaii.  This  word 
'iwera  exactly  to  the  Latin  substantia.  It  was 
^  by  Nestorios,  and  before  him  by  many 
^ois  orthodoxy  was  never  doubted,  (b)  9vats» 


This  word  was  nsed  at  the  same  time  in  Egypt, 
and  was  one  cause  of  the  eontroversy  between 
Cyril  and  Nestorius.  Vide  s.  102,  iii.  (e)Ov9^ 
This  word  was  early  in  frequent  use ;  but  through 
the  eiforts  of  Cyril  and  the  Roman  bishop,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  word  ^i^  became  current  as 
orthodox. 

(3)  The  terms  used  to  denote  the  whole  Christy 
as  consisting  of  two  natures. 

The  Latin  church  used  the  word  persona  for 
this  purpose;  and  this,  being  very  definite  and 
unambiguous,  has  been  retained.  Respecting 
its  definition,  &c.,  vide  s.  104.  But  the  Greek 
church  had  a  great  variety  of  terms  to  express 
the  same  thing,  which  occasioned  the  greatest 
confusion. 

(a)  Upoaanow.  This  word  was,  in  fact,  the 
least  ambiguous,  and  answered  exactly  to  the 
Latin  persona,  (a  suppositum  intelligens,  which 
has  its  own  proper  subsistence.)  In  many 
churches  this  was  originally  the  most  common 
word.  It  was  so  even  among  the  Syrians,  who 
derived  their  word  parsffpa  from  it.  Accordingly, 
Nestorius  said,  npoaurtov  iv  xai  6vo  vitoO' 
tdatii  (natures)  iv  Xpust^.  But  the  word 
was  uncommon  in  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere.  In  these  places  they  used  instead 
the  word— 

(b)  'Trtoataaii.  Among  the  Greeks  this  word 
means  the  actual  existence  (ynof^ii)  rf  a  thing, 
the  existing  thing;  also,  an  individual.  It  was 
therefore  a  far  more  ambiguous  word  than  the 
other.  Cyril  used  it  to  denote  the  whole  Christ; 
but  Nestorius,  his  separate  natures.  Vide  s.  102, 
III.  Cyril  and  the  Roman  bishop  said:  tig 
XpitfTo;,  fiia  vHoataaig,  6vo  ^vaei>i  iv Xpuj- 
fy.  This  party  prevailed,  and  introduced  vrtoS' 
raati  as  the  common  word  by  which  the  orthodox 
were  distinguished.  Even  they,  however,  some- 
times still  used  the  word  npoaartov.  The  word 
vTtoafaaii  may  also  have  been  regarded  as  more 
scriptural,  from  Hebrews,  i.  2,  xfH>oxtrip  viwstor 
(tioii ;  but  here  the  person  is  not  the  subject  of 
discourse.  Vide  s.  100.  The  Nestorians  still 
adhered  to  their  ftp66u»<ov  and  parsopa, 

(c)  ^(Ttf.  This  word  was  applied  to  the  per- 
son of  Christ  by  many  teachers  of  the  fourth 
century,  long  before  Eutyches.  Athanasius  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  had  afiirmed,  without  being 
pronounced  heretics,  that  there  was  /ita  ^if 
in  Christ.  Eutyches,  then,  in  the  fifth  century, 
thought  that  this  word,  already  authorized  by 
the  catholic  fiithers,  was  the  best  adapted  to 
express  the  most  intimate  connexion  between 
the  deity  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  Nesto- 
rius. Vide  s.  102,  iv.  His  opponents,  how- 
ever, understood  the  word  differently,  and  so 
made  heresy  out  of  it. 

(4)  7%«  words,  comparisons,  and  established 
distinctions  employed  to  iUusirate  the  manner  cf 
the  union  cf  the  two  fuUuree. 
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(m)  The  motl  waA&aX  words  ued  by  thel 
Allien  to  denote  the  miioD  of  the  two  oitiiiee  | 
eoDTej  the  idea  of  a  miztaie  of  theee  natniee. 
Among  others  was  the  word  «iyapa«K9eoMMUEfMi 
and  mtweeri,  which  is  used  bj  Tertollian  (adv. 
Praz.)  and  by  Cyprian,  and  even  in  the  fimith 
and  fifth  centories  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  word  occasionally 
eecaped  OTen  from  Leo  the  Great,  the  lealoos 
opponent  of  Eatyehee.  Of  the  same  kind  were 
the  words  which  frequently  oocar  in  the  writinga 
of  the  Grecian,  and  mote  especially  the  Egyp- 
tian, teaehera  of  the  tliird  and  Ibarth  osntorieS'* 
▼Is.,  ^roj3oaii,  ^rofMHftfK,  iuto^t6^fta6H*  Bat 
the  word  mwoffM  waa  primed  by  Nestorins 
and  some  others*  Bat  for  this  very  reason  it 
was  rarely  employed  by  his  opponents.  The 
other  words  tfvyatpotfif,  s.  t*  X*,  which  denote  a 
wnxlure  of  nataxes,  were  rejected  at  the  Coancil 
at  Chaieedon,  because  they  were  used  by  Eaty- 
ehee, and  the  word  i kmk,  mmio^  waa  there  esta- 
blished in  their  plaoe; 

(b)  The  illaatrations  pf  the  manner  of  fhb 
union  employed  by  the  aneienta. 

(a)  (hmpanmnu  and  imageg.  Some  of  these 
are  yery  gross,  and  exhibit  very  imperfect  con- 
eeptions.  TertuUian  said,  (Adv.  Prax.  97,) 
••The  deity  and  hamanity  in  Christ  were  miX' 
tura  qumdam^  ut  ebeintm  ex  auro  et  argenSo.** 
Origen  and  Basilias  the  Great  eomparad  this 
onion  to  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  (penetrated 
through  and  through  by  the  fire ;)  Ephraem  the 
Syrian,  to  a  compounded  medicine ;  Ortgen,  in 
another  passage,  and  Theodoms  of  Mopeuestia, 
to  the  marriage  connexion  (/iin»,  oneJUah) — a 
comparison  of  a  more  moral  cast ;  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  Leo  the  Great,  to  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  wliich  comparison  they  particularly 
adTocated. 

(/))  Many  new  terminologries  were  invented 
after  the  controversies  commenced,  in  order  to 
distinguish  one  sect  from  another,  and  to  obTiate 
▼arioua  unseriptural  representations.  Thus,  the 
natures  in  Christ  were  said  to  be  connected 
6,xf^iotc^i  ddMupttuf,  and  ddcoXvrcof— i.  e.,  in- 
dissolubly  and  permanently,  and  not  merely  for 
a  aeason ;  for  the  Gnostics  taught  that  the  iEon 
Chriat  was  aeparated  from  the  man  Jesus  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  latter;  and  Marcellus 
teught  that  the  Logos  would  at  some  future  time 
return  to  the  Father.  In  oppoeition  to  these 
and  aimilar  errora,  the  above  determinations 
were  therefore  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Chai- 
eedon. Thus,  too,  in  oppoeition  to  Eutyches, 
this  anion  was  said  to  be  Aavyzvtc^n  (such  that 
a  third  nature  had  not  ariaen  from  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  as  when  material  things  are  min- 

£ed;)  each  nature  existed  by  itself,  unaltered  in 
I  kind,  d>rpt9(tu(.  Christ,  it  was  said,  should 
be  one,  fr  HfootaHoPt  lua  ^n69taaii  ^ew^^pw^tov. 
This  tesK  wss  said  to  be  oi^twdiyf,  (not  appa- 


mnt,  bnt  raal;)  iiteerarMif,  (aoeh  Asi 
natarss  remained  nanhangnd  as  to  Ai 
although  they  were  esejurially  onhsd- 
nsed  by  Cyiil ;)  Ampfsem^,  (rapemsts 
After  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eeats 
sehoolflwn  of  the  Weai  adopted  these 
logiee  into  their  systems.  Tlieorthoda 
also  eonstantly  prsserved  thenit  ut  oppc 
the  Monophvsilea,  Neetoiinna»  and  dl 
tios. 

n.  Later  Duimdimm. 

Daring  the  sixteenth  onntniy,  alter  t 
of  Lother  and  Blelanethon,  not  only  i 
old  aobtilties  in  the  doetrine  renpectiBi 
tore  and  peraon  of  Christ  revived  by  si 
theran  theologiana,  bat  many  new  ones 
troduoed.  The  occaaion  of  this  waa«  th 
veray  respecting  the  Lord's  Sapper  her 
lealoua  adherente  of  Lather  and  the  S 
theologiana.  The  Reformed  doctrine  wi 
time  approved  by  many  Lutheran  theo 
The  oppoeing  party,  therefore,  and  et 
Jamee  Andrsft,  Chancellor  at  TiUiiB| 
Mart  Chemnits,  endeavoured,  by  new 
tiona  in  the  doctrine  reepecting  the  p< 
Christ,  to  draw  the  line  of  dietinetion 
the  two  ayatems  aa  finely  as  possible, 
sisstieal  authority  waa  given  to  these 
tions  by  the  ••  Form  of  Conoord.**  Si 
tilties  as  these  do  not  appear  in  the  ••  L 
ologici'*  of  Melancthon.  On  this  sub 
following  particulars  should  be  known- 
(1)  Luther  affirmed  the  tr%u  and  ju 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chri: 
Lord*8  Supper.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
many  of  his  disciples  and  zealous  follow) 
beyond  their  teacher  in  this  matter.  \ 
them  advocated  in  fact,  if  not  in  words,  a 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Beza 
other  hand,  and  other  Reformed  theo 
shewed,  as  Zwingli  had  done  before,  1 
could  not  be  supposed;  considering  t 
human  body  of  Christ  is  now  in  hesf 
could  not,  as  a  real  human  body,  be  pn 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Against  these  objections  the  Lc 
mainteined,  either  the  actual  eondani  o 
sence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  Andrei 
to  have  done,  or,  that  it  could  be  preeei 
where  {ubiquc)^  whenever  and  when 
would,  and  the  case  required.  This  ^ 
view  of  Luther,  Chemnits,  HQlsema 
many  others.  Hence  they  were  called 
opponente  dnquitariam,  and  there  wa 
controversy  respecting  the  omnipreseno 
body  of  Christ. 

(3)  In  order  to  render  this  presenci 
body  of  Christ  more  intelligible,  ssaistai 
sought  from  the  doctrine  dc  communieatu 
malum  interna  et  reaH.    Here 
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Mt  aetiTe.  They  proceeded  on  the  ground 
le  human  nature  of  Christ  was  united  in 
Mt  intimate  manner  with  the  divine  nature, 
.  was  penetrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  divine 
I,  and  received  all  divine  attributes  by  com- 
istion.  They  invented  for  this  purpose 
gtmu  communicationis  idiomatum  majt*-' 
nJ*"*  At  length  they  displayed  this  fine 
f  subtiity  and  terminology  in  the  ^  Form 
Dcord." 

Hereupon  new  dissensions  and  schisms 
in  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  sixteenth 
iventeenth  centuries.  For  the  theologians 
ndenburg  rejected  the  <*  Form  of  Concord" 
ther,  and  the  theologians  of  Helmstadtdis- 
red  and  rejected  particular  doctrines  con- 
in  it,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
ee  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The 
rersy  which  thus  arose  did  great  injury 
Lutheran  church. 

SECTION  CIV. 

f  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  SYS- 
RESPECTING  THE  PERSON  AND  THE  TWO 
rSBS  OF  CHRIST;  AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
ESIASTICAL  PHRASEOLOOr  NOW  IN  USE  IN 
DOCTRINE  «*  DE  COMMUNICATIONE  IDIOMA- 
;*'  AND  A   CRITICAL  JUDGMENT   UPON  THE 

«  8.  103,  103,  the  gradual  origin  and  in- 
of  the  learned  ecclesiastical  distinctions 
rminologies  is  clearly  seen.  The  most 
mt  of  these  only  are  still  retained.  How 
)f  them  are  plainly  founded  in  the  holy 
res  may  be  determined  by  s.  100,  101. 

flished  Form  of  Doctrine  respecting  the  Person 
'Christ,  and  the  Union  of  his  7W  Natures, 

re  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  divine 
man.  The  Son  cf  God  (i.  e.,  the  divine 
)  united  himself  so  closely  and  intimately 
le  human  nature,  that  one  person  is  made 
lese  two  united  natures.  Person^  in  philo- 
al  language,  is  a  rational  existence,  (beasts 
:e  not  persons,)  which  has  its  being  and 
mce  in  itself,  (subjectom  intelligens,  vo- 
bere  agens.)  Thus  Boethius  in  his  book, 
irsona  et  nature,"  cap.  2.  The  abstract 
ion,  or  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  is 
persanalitas.  This  union,  therefore,  in 
personal,  (anio  personalis,)  is  distin- 
d  from  the  other  kinds  of  union  of  God 
is  creatures,  and  even  from  that  of  God 
ather)  with  the  man  Jesus;  vide  s.  101. 
ay  say  that  the  triune  God  is  in  some 
mited  with  Jesus.  But  neither  the  Fa- 
or  the  Holy  Spirit  have  so  connected 
lives  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
e  can  say  that  the  Father  or  the  Holy 
heeame  man.    This  can  be  said,  on  the 
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authority  of  the  Bible,  only  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  condition  which  arises  from  this  union  is 
called  unto  {ipuysii);  the  begrinning  of  this 
union,  or  the  act  of  uniting,  unitio,  which  is 
therefore  synonymous  with  ineamatio,  (is^apso- 
ats>)  This  personal  union  is  a  real,  not  simply 
a  moral,  mystical,  or  figurative  union ;  still  it  is 
a  supernatural  union,  such  that  one  nature  is,  as 
it  were,  penetrated  by  the  other  (permeata ;)  al* 
though  the  manner,  the  internal  modusy  of  this 
is  to  us  inexplicable,  and  such  that  the  most  in- 
timate connexion  subsists  between  the  two  in 
their  mutual  actions.  Theologians  eall  this 
union  of  one  nature  with  the  other,  and  their 
mutual  relations,  rit^z^^H^  observing,  how* 
ever,  that  no  mixture  {pvyxwt^'i)  of  the  two  na- 
tures takes  place,  and  also  that  this  union  is  in- 
separable and  indissoluble,  {azut^iatioi.)  Other 
distinctions  and  terminologies,  which  had  their 
rise  in  the  controversies  relating  to  this  subject, 
may  be  seen  in  s.  103. 

II.  Effeds  of  this  Personal  Union  of  the  T\oo  Natures g 
and  the  Consequences  deduced  from  it, 

(I)  The  impersonality,  aanfttoataaCa,  imperso- 
nalilas,  of  the  man  Jesus,  or  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ.  Theologians  maintain  that  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  does  not  subsist  in  itself, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  in 
itself  it  is  amrtocta/to^,  and  that  it  has  iroTtootor 
olav  in  him.  For,  if  personality  is  ascribed  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  be  con- 
ceived as  composed  of  two  distinct  persons. 
This  distinction  was  directed  principally  against 
the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  Nestorians,  and 
also  against  the  opinions  of  the  Apollinarians, 
MonotheletsB  and  Agnoete.  If  we  would  form 
any  clear  idea  from  this  distinction,  we  must 
understand  it,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  Ernesti  remarks  in  his  programm  <*De 
incamatione."  All  that  is  intended  by  it  is  this, 
that  the  man  Jesus  never  was  a  mere  man,  and 
never  acted  from  simple  human  power  (d^*  Jav- 
rov),  in  any  such  way  as  to  be  separated  from 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  it  were,  independent  of 
him.  And  this  is  the  representation  of  the  New 
Testament.  When,  therefore,  Christ  says,  / do, 
/  teach,  &c.,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  Christy  in 
which  the  divine  is  the  superior  and  reigning 
nature,  by  which  the  inferior  or  human  nature  is 
governed  and  used  as  an  instrument,  just  as  we, 
when  we  speak  of  ourselves,  our  persons^  mean 
soul  and  body  together. 

iVb/e. — In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can 
we  explain  the  fact  that  Christ  should  speak  of 
himself  in  the  very  same  discourse,  and  indeed 
in  the  very  same  sentence,  as  man,  and  again  in 
such  terms  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  God 
alone  uses  of  himself— e.  g.,  John,  xvii.  5« 
«•  Glorify  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;'*  in  the  same  manp 
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■er  ti,  whan  we  ipeak  of  oanelTM,  we  tooM- 
tiiiMS  employ  lannt  whieh  are  appUemble  onlj 
to  a  ipiritoai  nature,  and,  at  other  timet,  terme 
whioh  are  applicable  only  to  a  oorporeal  natme ; 
the  former  in  relation  to  the  aonl,  the  latter  in 
relation  to  the  body ;  beoanae  these  two  naturae 
•le  united  in  ua  in  one  person* 

(9)  Another  eonsequence  dedneed  fton  this 
community  of  the  two  natnrse  is,  ikaiimeimksre 
€ommunicatet  iU  own  aUribuiato  the  aikarf  {com' 
munieare  iHomata.) 

(a)  If  by  this  statement  it  is  meant  that  the 
properties  of  each  of  the  two  naiure»  are  regardid 
as  belonging  to  the  whole  penon^  it  is  nnobjee- 
tionable.  For  in  the  very  same  way  we  ascribe 
to  man  the  attributes  of  soul  and  body,  though 
exceedingly  direrse.  Accordingly,  the  New 
Teetament  and  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself 
represent  that  the  glory  whioh  Christ,  as  to  his 
dinne  nature,  had  with  the  Father  from  eternity, 
belonged  also  to  his  human  nature,  and,  so  (ar  as 
this  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory,  was 
communicated  to  it,  and  became  particularly 
Tisible  from  the  commencement  of  bis  state  of 
exaltation.  Vide  John,  XTii.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  9—4 1  • 
Cf.  s.  101. 

(6)  There  is  great  objection,  howeyer,  to  the 
opinion,  that  all  the  attributes  of  one  nature  are 
ttalhf  (interne  et  realiter)  communicated  to  the 
other.  But  the  strict  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  and  especially  Chemnitz,  were 
led  by  their  yiews  respecting  the  Lord's  supper 
to  insist  strongly  upon  this  opinion.  Vide  s. 
103,  XL  To  meet  the  objections  which  would 
be  brought  against  it,  they  made  the  following 
limitations— viz., 

(a)  Because  the  Deity  is  incapable  of  change, 
the  attributes  of  the  human  were  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  dtyine  nature,  but  only  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  to  the  human.  This  com- 
municaiio  idiomatum  was  not,  then,  mutual  or 
reeiproeal, 

03)  Jllthe  attributes  of  the  diyine  nature  can- 
not be  communicated  to  the  human,  but  only  the 
attributa  operativa^  (those  which  imply  action 
and  actiyity,)  e.  g.,  omnipotence,  goodness,  jus- 
tice, &c.  The  attributa  quieaeentia,  (those  which 
imply  rest  and  inaction,)  e.  g.,  infinity,  eternity, 
&c.,  are  incommunicable.    Vide  s.  18,  III.  2. 

But  this  opinion,  after  all  these  fine  distinc- 
tions, is  not  founded  in  the  scriptures,  and  the 
texts  cited  in  its  behalf  do  not  proye  it.  Vide 
infra,  de  proposifionibua  idiomatieit,  Moreoyer, 
it  is  liable  to  many  objections. 

(k)  Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  order  to 
the  action  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  than 
for  it  to  be  determined  and  impelled  by  the  di- 
yine  nature  in  something  the  same  way  as  the 
human  body  is  impelled  by  the  soul ;  in  which 
case  each  part  retains  its  own  attributes,  and 
there  ia  no  necessity  for  ihe  aUnbutea  of  the 
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soul  to  be  eommuiiieated  tolhelMdy.  Ufa 
the  yiew  of  many  of  the  noet  aaeisii 
tbodox  &thers  of  the  ehuieh. 

(a)  The  attributes  of  the  Deilf  am 
bk^  Where  there  is  one,  then  an  alL 
eonoeption,  certainly  no  dear  eoneeplifli, 
formed  of  sueh  a  diyiaioii*    The  difim 
is  altogether  inempable  of  ehange.    Ani  if 
human  nature  were  ehanged  in  any 
respect,  Christ  could  not  continue  a  tiw 

(i)  Christhiniselfsaid,thatasamsnh 
unacquainted  with  many  things.    He 
his  place  as  a  man.    He  learned,  nnd 
in  wisdom.    How,  then,  oui  I  say,  tbst 
man  he  was  omniseient,  omnipxeaent,  sal 
wise! 

It  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  tbs 
simple  and  more  scriptural  opinion,  thst 
nature  retained  its  peculiar  attributes,  ui 
the  human  nature  was  supported,  gnidsi 
endowed  with  strength  and  wiadom  by  dn 
yine  nature,  wheneyer  there  was  oecaaioo.  V 
a.  100, 101.    And  many  good  Lntherui 
gians,  eyen  of  the  aixteenth  centuiy, 
lodged  that  thia  was  sufficient. 

(3)  Still  another  consequence  deduosd 
the  personal  union  of  the  two  natorei  it 
eommunio  (pem/umuni— i.  e.,  all  tha 
done  by  either  of  the  two  natures  must  bs 
sidered  as  the  actions  of  the  whole  psisos. 
whether  Christ  acts  from  the  impulse  of  dn 
vine  nature,  or  as  man,  in  either  case  the 
person  acts.  In  the  same  way  tlie  sctiooi 
a  man,  whether  of  his  soul  or  his  body, 
ascribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  whole 
son.  The  most  rational  and  intelligible 
on  this  subject,  however,  is  this,  that  tbe 
manity  of  Christ  is  the  instrument  by  which 
deity  acts ;  though  in  such  a  manner  tbst  tli 
peculiar  attributes  and  properties  of  his  hmnii^ 
ty  are  not  set  aside.  In  all  those  actions,  theH* 
fore,  where  the  humanity  of  Christ  had 
for  instruction,  support,  and  guidance,  itn* 
ceiyed  the  same  from  his  diyinity.  Such  actxat 
(and  all  which  belong  to  his  mediatorial  wflik 
are  such)  are  called  by  theologians,  operatid^ 
deovirilee.     Vide  s.  103, 1.  1. 

The  ancients  expressed  the  same  thing  bj 
saying  that  there  was  one  will  in  Christ,  ad 
that  his  humanity  assented  to  the  will  of  his  d) 
vinity,  and  acted  according  to  it.  So  Nestorioi 
and  even  the  orthodox  of  that  age.  But  afii 
the  controversy  of  the  catholics  with  the  Moso 
theletae,  the  former  advocated  two  wills  i 
Christ,  the  latter  only  one.    Vide  s.  10:2,  V. 

(4)  From  the  theory  of  the  personal  umtt 
and  the  communication  of  attributes,  yarious  ftl 
mulae  and  modes  of  speech  haye  been  derivs^ 
Only  a  part  of  them  occur  in  the  scriptarN 
The  rest,  which  should  haye  been  omitted,  wcv 
occasioned  by  theological  controyeraies.    Tk] 
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^etXiedpmpontiows^  and  are  divided  into  two 
incipal  classes.  Respecting  all  the  minutis 
this  subject,  vide  Baamgarten,  Glaubens- 
hre,  where  they  are  treated  at  length.  [Cf. 
■o  Hahn,  s.  94,  s.  445.] 

**  FroponticneB  Penonales  she  Bypottaiiea^* — i. 
&»  iueh  OB  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  Per' 
mmai  Vhion  iiaeifofihe  2W  Naiurea  in  Ckriit, 
Theae  are  again  divided  into  tvoo  ekuaee, 

(1)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  proper- 
is  of  either  of  the  two  natures  are  ascribed  to 
le  whole  pereon,  or  in  which  the  concrete  ff  the 
enon  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of  either  of 
e  two  nature*—^,  g.,  Christ  is  man,  the  eon  of 
an,  the  son  cf  David,  where  the  concrete  of  the 
ffson  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of  the 
tman  nature ;  or,  Oirist  is  God^  the  only  begot' 
n  Son  of  God  (in  the  theological  sense),  where 
«  concrete  of  the  person  is  connected  with  the 
merete  of  the  divine  nature.  Such  propositions 
Nsur  in  the  Bible  and  occasion  no  mistake. 
(S)  Propositions  in  which  the  concrete  of  one 
itnre  is  predicated  of  the  other  nature  (eoncreta 
tiurarum  de  se  tnvicem  prxdicantury~-e.  g., 
od  is  mant  the  man  Jesus  is  God,  the  son  of 
bry,  or  of  David,  is  God,  Theologians  observe 
sve,  that  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  aJh 
f^atta  naturarum.  Thus  it  would  be  improper 
^  Say,  the  humanity  (of  Christ)  is  the  deity  (of 
'hiist.)  Anciently,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
iHes,  such  propositions  were  frequently  em- 
U»yed,  vide  s.  102;  but  they  were  objected  to 
J  Nestorius.  They  are  indeed  capable  of  a 
"oper  explanation,  but  they  easily  occasion 
^hrtake.  Besides,  they  have  no  analogy;  as 
*^body  says,  animus  est  corpus,  corpus  est  ani. 
Htt,  &c.  The  texts  which  are  appealed  to 
Kom.  i.  3;  Luke,  i.  35;  Matt.  xvi.  13,  16)  are 
'Ot  in  point.  For  the  appellation,  Son  of  God, 
^  these  texts,  may  be  the  name  of  person  and 
f  office,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name  of  na- 
Ure.  In  the  text,  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  "  the  second 
Ldam  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,"  xvpco;  also  is 
^  name  of  person,  and  not  of  nature. 

I  **  Proposiiiones  Idiomaticaif  sive  de  Communicar 
Uone  Idiomaium  /*  such  as  denote  the  Communi' 
cation  of  Attributes^  Q*Jdiomataj  Proprietates^ 
AffeetUmes**)  These,  again, are  divided  into  two 
principal  classes. 

(1)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of  one 
fttore  are  ascribed  to  the  whole  person  (named 
om  one  of  the  two  natures),  or  in  which  the 
ibjeet  is  either  a  concrete  of  person  or  a  con- 
rete  of  nature,  but  the  predicate  is  an  idioma  of 
16  divine  or  human  nature.  These  are  divided 
ito  three  classes — viz., 

(A)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  and 
etions  of  one  nature  or  the  other  are  ascribed 
0  the  whole  person;  or,  where  the  subject  is  a 


eoneretum persona,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma 
alterutnus  naturse,  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
is  called  idiomatiea,  or,  dvtidorix^,  (d^rtjo^t;^ 
retributio.)  This  has  analogy  in  its  favour— 
e.  g.,  man  {the  soul)  thinks ;  man  {the  body)  cats. 
In  this  case,  both  of  these  actions  are  predicated 
of  the  whole  person.  Such  propositions  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  scriptures— e.  g.,  Christ 
suffered,  rose  from  the  dead,  wrought  miracles  by 
his  own  power,  is  mortal,  is  omnipotent.  Thus 
in  John,  xvi.  51,  i*I  (the  whole  person  speaks) 
came  from  heaven,-  (the  divine  nature  ;**)  John, 
x.  12,  **  /  lay  down  my  life  (the  human  nature) 
for  the  sheep  ;*'  and  in  many  other  texts.  Vide 
Moras,  p.  143,  s.  4. 

(B)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  pecn- 
liar  to  each  nature  are  predicated  of  the  same,  or 
in  which  the  subject  is  a  concrete  of  one  nature, 
and  the  predicate  an  idioma  of  the  same  nature ; 
as  when  we  say,  the  soul  is  immortal,  the  body  is 
mortal.  Thus  Matt.  ii.  1,  Jesus  was  bom ;  Acts, 
ii.  22,  23,  Jesus  was  crucified  i  or,  making  the 
subject  a  concrete  of  the  dimne  nature,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  (if  this  name  is  given  to  the 
divine  nature,)  was  from  the  beginning,  created 
the  world,  is  omnipotent,  &c.  This  language  is 
very  common  in  the  Bible;  and  the  nature 
which  is  the  subject  of  discourse  is  often  ex- 
pressly mentioned — e.  g.,  Christ  xa/fa  oopxa. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  142,  s.  1,  n.  1. 

(C)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  one  nature  are  predicated  of  the  other. 
These  propositions  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 

(a)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of 
the  human  nature  are  predicated  of  the  divine 
nature,  or  where  the  subject  is  a  concretum  di' 
mnse  naturae,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma  naturse 
humanse.  This  is  called  l^uMoirittii,  because 
the  divine  nature  appropriates  to  itself  what  be- 
longs to  the  human  nature.  The  texts  cited  as 
examples  are  the  following :— viz..  Gal.  iv.  4, 
«*  God  sent  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman ;"  Rom. 
V.  10,  <*  We  are  reconciled  with  God,  through 
the  death  of  his  Son  ;'*  Acts,  iii.  15,  «*The  prince 
(auctor)  of  life  was  slain ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  "  Ye 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;"  but  especially 
Acts,  XX.  28,  *<  God  bought  the  church  with  his 
blood."  But  the  reading  in  the  last  passage  is 
very  uncertain.  Vide  s.  37.  And  though  some 
of  these  and  other  texts  may  possibly  be  exam- 
ples in  point,  they  are  not  distinctly  so.  For 
the  appellation  Son,  Son  of  God,  in  these  pas- 
sages, may  be  the  name  of  the  whole  person  of 
the  God-man  (Messiah),  and  is  not  necessarily 
the  name  of  the  divine  nature. 

(6)  Propositions  in  whi6h  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  are  predicated  of  the  human 
nature ;  or  in  which  the  subject  is  a  concrete  of 
the  human  nature,  but  the  predicate  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  n«Ltut«,    TViVa  S&  ^^^^wmwm^ 
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fur  >eu^,  8C.  tBuoftAfaVi  /ufa^otfif,  vHtfiv^uai'it  I 
fifXruaaii,  gernu  av;t>7M<^^*^*'t  ®*^®  majesUUicum^ 
because  divine  attributes  are  coramuoicated  to 
the  man  Jesus — e.  g.^  Jesus,  or  the  Son  of  man, 
M  almighty,  omnipracnt,  omniscient,  &c.    The 
most  probable  texts  are  John,  iii.  13;  vi.  62, 
*<The  Son  of  man  will  return  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  before/*    But  these  do  not  teach  that 
divine  attributes  are  communicated  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ;  and,  in  truth,  the  phrase  Tibf 
oy^pwffov  here  denotes  the  whole  person,  the 
Messiah,  although  the  appellation  is  taken  from 
his  humanity.    The  tezU,  Matt,  zxviii.  18,  20, 
*<  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,**  and  *'  I  am  with  you,**  &c.,  (from  which 
the  communication  of  omnipotence  and  omniprc' 
Mcnce  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  con- 
eluded,)  are  irrelevant  to  this  point;  for  they 
treat  of  the  state  of  exaltation,  and  the  whole 
Christ  speaks  of  himself,  and  not  merely  his 
humanity.    For  other  texts,  Tide  Moms,  p. 
144,  n.  3. 

JVa/«.— This  whole  third  class  of  propositions 
was  disapproved  even  by  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  entirely  discarded,  because  it  has  no  clear 
authority  from  scripture.  So  Origen  and  many 
others.  But  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great,  in  the 
fifth  century,  advocated  these  propositions  in 
opposition  to  Nestorius.  And  in  the  seven- 
^  teenth  century,  Chemnitz  and  the  "Form  of 
Concord**  brought  them  again  into  vogue ;  and 
especially  the  genus  propos,  auchcmatieum,  on 
account  of  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord*8  supper,  Morus,  1, 1,  n.  2. 

They  ought  to  be  discarded  for  the  following 
reasons — viz.,  (I)  They  have  no  clear  support 
from  scripture;  vide  supra.  (2)  They  are  con- 
tradictory to  all  the  analogies  to  which  we  can 
appeal  in  other  cases.  Who  would  say,  the 
soul  dies;  the  mind  eats,  digests;  the  body 
thinks,  philosophizes  1  although,  indeed,  the 
concreium  naturse,  man,  is  used  in  such  cases. 
They  give  rise  to  propositions  which,  though 
capable  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  are  very 
offensive  in  their  form,  and  the  occasion  of  ridi- 
cule from  the  thoughtless.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing: God  died,  and  was  buried  i  the  man 
Jesus  is  eternal;  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God; 
one  of  the  TVinity  was  crucified,  &c.  All  the 
ofTensiveness  of  these  propositions  is  removed 
by  using  the  name  of  the  person,  Christ.  (3) 
Such  expressions  lead  the  great  mass  of  men 
into  gross  and  material  conceptions  of  God,  and 
confirm  them  in  such  conceptions,  which  they 
are  always  inclined  to  form.  For  this  reason 
they  were  discarded  by  Nestorius,  though  even 
he  admitted  that  they  might  be  expla]ped  in 
<uch  a  way  as  to  give  a  true  sense.  Cf.  Moras, 
p.  145,  n.  2. 

(9)  The  second  class  o(  propositiones  idioma- 


tiem  comprises  those  propositiont  in  wl 

works  belonging  to  the  racKiiatoriml  ( 

Christ  are  ascribed  to  the  person,  nan 

either  of  the  two  natures,  or  from  boU 

This  class  is  called  genus  proposition 

'tiXtOfiati.xov,  from  ajtorfXi^ftata,  effct 

opus,  sc.  mediatorium.     This  is  thus  (! 

in  the  language  of  the  schools  :  **  Jpot 

sive   actiones  ad  opus  mediatorium  pi 

tribuuntur  subjecto,  vel  ab  humana,  rcl 

vel  ab  utraquc  natura  denominatoj*^ 

responds  with  analogy ;  because  thesi 

were  performed  through  the  union  of 

natures.     Such  propositions  frequently 

the  scriptures,  and  are  founded  upon 

munio  operationum  utriusque  naturx, 

can  say,  Christ  raises  the  dead,  redt 

judges  men.     But  1  can  also  say,  eithe 

Son  of  God,  (in  the  theological  sense, 

Jesus,  the  Son  tf  man,  does  the  same 

Luke,  ix.  56 ;  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  1  John,  iii. 

i.  3 ;  vi.  20. 

This  genus  apotelesmaticum  is  made 
minent  in  the  "  Form  of  Concord,**  oi 
of  the  controversy  in  the  sixteenth  cei 
tween  Osiander  and  Stancarus,  theolo 
Konigsberg.  Osiander  taught  that  C  hri 
for  tlie  sins  of  men  only  as  God,  and  not 
Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  taught 
human  nature  only,  and  not  the  divi 
concerned  in  the  mediatorial  work.  T 
theologians  decided  justly  that  both 
were  here  concerned.  These  two  the< 
indeed,  expressed  themselves  inaptly, 
pear  not  to  have  been  so  unscriptura 
opinions  as  many  supposed  them  to  be. 
der  only  designed  by  his  declarations  to 
in  a  clear  light,  the  high  worth  of  the  i 
Christ;  and  Stancarus  only  wished  tc 
the  mistake  that  Christ  endured  sulTeri 
death  as  God,  As  for  the  rest,  vide  ^ 
14G,  last  note. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST.  AND  WHAT  Hi 
EFFECTED  BY  IT. 


SECTION  CV. 

SCRIPTURAL   NAMES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS 
WORKS   OF   CHRIST,  AND   THEIR   SALUl 
FECTS;    ALSO,  THE    NAMES   OF   CHRIST 
SAVIOUR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I.  General  Names  of  the  Works  of  Christ 

good  of  Men, 

(I)  "Kpyov  is  frequently  used  in  the  N 
tament  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  himse 
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hr»  34 ;  xrii.  4.  It  signifies  the  bunneu,  worJa^ 
which  he  had  undertaken.  In  the  passages 
sited*  his  business  is  called  l^yw  tw  tta/fpoi,  or 
tov  Htfi^wrtof;  because  it  is  considered  as  a 
eommission  given  him  by  the  Father.  It  is 
■lio  called  jytoxa;,  mandatum^  commisaiofif  John, 
K.  18 ;  xii.  49. 

(3)  Many  eukaiagtieal  terms  were  afterwards 
adopted  in  addition  to  these  scriptural  terms. 
Among  these  is  the  word  munus^  which  is  very 
•ppropriate,  as  it  means  husintas^  workj  and 
thus  answers  to  X^yw,  The  word  officium  was 
wed  in  the  same  sense,  and  became  the  most 
eommon  name  for  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
Latin  church.  Tertullian  says  (con.  Marc.  iii. 
16),  respecting  Christ,  ^^Offidum  prophets, 
Mintiiintis  divinam  yoluntatem."  Hilarius,  of 
Poictiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  says, ''  Officium 
Christi  proprium  cognitionem  Dei  aiferre,"  and 
(*  Officium  Christi  pcenale."  These  terms  were 
retained  in  the  protestant  church,  and  officium 
ind  officia  were  the  most  common  terms  with 
Ifelancthon,  Chemnitz,  and  others.  But  be- 
MLUse,  in  Germany,  munu9  and  qffieium  were 
»mmonly  rendered  by  words  which  denoted 
}ffiees^  pmts  cf  honour^  (Germ.  w9m/,  Ehrenamt^) 
they  were  so  rendered  here,  and  in  this  way 
leeasion  was  given  to  associate  several  incor- 
reet  ideas  with  this  subject.  So  they  spoke  of 
the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  instead  of  his 
■lediatorial  worki  and  of  the  three  officei  of 
Christ,  instead  of  his  threefold  workt  or  the 
three  parts  of  his  mediatorial  work.  On  ac- 
Boont  of  this  ambiguity  of  the  words  officium 
and  mu fiiM,  Emesti  preferred  to  say,  <*  De  opere 
Christi  salutari." 

IL  General  Desaipiion  of  the  Obfed$  of  the  Mission 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Benefits  flowing  to  Men 
through  him, 

(1)  In  some  passages  the  object  of  his  advent 
to  the  earth  is  stated  in  general  terms  to  be  to 
rescue  men  from  their  unhappy  condition,  and 
to  transfer  them  into  a  more  happy  situation — 
e.  g.,  John,  iii.  16,  <*  Those  who  believe  in  him 
shall  not  be  miserable,  (jiri  d^toXXiKj^,)  but 
shall  become  happy,  (S<arjv  ixftv,y^  Also,  Heb. 
ix.  15,  where  i^oXvtpuxfi^  means  liberatio  ah  in- 
fortunio,  and  xXrjftovofAla,  possessio  heaiitatis, 
Cf.  Luke,  six.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  15.  Christ  is 
said  to  have  come,  1  John,  iii.  5,  8,  a/xoff ta$ 
cupf  cy  and  \viiv  ^pya  tov  5ia/3oXot;,  peccata.  The 
word  (Tto^ftv  which  occurs  frequently  in  these 
passages,  like  the  Hebrew  r^c^f  involves  the 
two  ideas  of  freeing  from  misery  and  translate 
ing  into  a  happy  condition.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  word  oaytijpia, 

(2)  In  other  passages  the  benefits  which 
Christ  has  bestowed,  and  his  desert  of  the  hu- 
man race,  are  comprised  in  a  shorter  descrip- 
tioDy  and  only  particular  parts  of  his  work  are 


mentioned^-e.  g.,  John,  i.  17,  which  treats  of 
the  great  advantages  which  Christianity  has 
over  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  institute,  (vofiof.) 
Christianity  bestows  the  gpreatest  blessings, 
%dpiixtu  axrfiiia — assurance  of  the  most  sincere 
love  of  God,  or  of  his  free,  unmerited  grace,  and 
of  his  truth.  John,  xiv.  6,  <'I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life^^ — i.  e.,  I  am  he  through 
whom  you  come  to  God,  who  qualifies  you  to 
enter  the  abodes  of  the  blessed ;  and  this  my 
promise  is  true;  you  may  safely  confide  in  it; 
I  am  the  author  and  giver  of  life— ^i.  e.,  of  hap« 
piness.  Heb.  ii.  14, "  By  his  death  he  deprived 
the  devil,  the  author  of  all  injury  and  wretched- 
ness, of  his  power  to  harm ;  he  freed  us  from  the 
fear  if  death,  and  procured  us  the  pardon  of  our 
sins."  The  passage,  1  Cor.  i.  30,  should  be 
cited  in  this  connexion:  ** Through  him  God 
has  bestowed  upon  us  true  wisdom—has  esta- 
blished a  dispensation  which  truly  deserves  the 
name  of  a  wise  dispensation,  (in  opposition  to 
the  pretended  wisdom  of  men,  ver.  21 ;)  he  is 
the  cause  of  our /or^'o^n^M— God  pardons  us 
on  his  account;  he  sanctifies  us  through  him, 
(after  forgiveness  has  been  bestowed ;)  to  him 
we  owe  deliverance  from  the  power,  dominioUf 
and  punishment  of  sin/' 

IIL  Scriptural  TUles  which  are  given  to  Christ  as 
the  Samour  of  the  World, 

The  names,  Messiah,  Christ,  King,  Lord, 
which  denote  the  elevation  and  dignity  of 
Christ,  have  also  a  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  he  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  the  works 
which  he  performed  for  the  good  of  men.  For 
he  is  Messiah,  King,  Lord,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  delivering  us  from  misery,  and  of  bestowing 
blessings  upon  us.  These  titles  have  been  con- 
sidered, s.  89,  98.  Their  doctrinal  meaning, 
then,  as  applied  to  this  subject,  is  Xwrtip,  (x6<s* 
fiov,)  Saviour,  Benefactor  of  men.  The  follow- 
ing titles  imply  more  directly  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  Benefactor  of  our  race. 

(1)  *Ifjaovi,  This  is  indeed  the  name  by 
which  he  is  more  properly  distinguished  as 
man ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  been 
given  to  him  as  a  significant  name,  denoting  his 
future  works  and  destination,  according  to  the 
custom  in  giving  names,  common  in  the  East* 
Indeed,  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares 
that  he  received  this  name  by  divine  appoint^ 
ment,  on  the  command  of  the  angel :  Stdot i  Xa6v 
a^ov  otto  ofiaptiufv,  Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke,  i.  31 ; 
ii.  21.  This  name  was  common  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  is  the  name  of 
the  Jewish  leader,  Joshua,  which  is  accordingly 
rendered  'Ir^oovi  by  the  LXX.,  and  Heb.  iv.  8. 
The  Hebrew  name  p^.  or  p>c^n^  is  derived  from 
yvh,  Hiph.  rc^f  which  answers  to  6*al^nv,  (as 
(fc^ripla  does  to  yt^,)  and  signifies,  according  to 
Hebrew  and  Gt«eiVL  >Mi«L%<&>  iwoX  lawScj  a  ^Ar?* 
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verer^  bat  in  general,  a  benefactor,  one  who  be- 
tiowa  hleuingM, 

(2)  2wf  ^p.  This  word  agrees  in  signification 
with  'Iiyiovj,  and  answers  to  the  old  German 
word,  Heiland,  (Saviour.)  For  (juiri;p  denotes 
one  who  has  not  only  saved  a  person  from  ex- 


zviii.  1 5,  which  is  referred  to  Jesus  by  Pda^ 
Acts,  iii.  '2*3,  seq. ;  and  by  Stephen,  Acts,  m 
37.     Vide  s.  91. 

(5)  'O  d,tu7roXo;.  This  appellation  oem 
Heb.  V.  1,  aTC6'Jtcl>Mi—^r^i  uftoTuoyvaf  r^ut  1. 1^ 
the  messenger,  ambassador   of   God,  whom  n 


remarks  that  it  is  »*  t fa  magnu 

verba  exprtmi  nonpossit.  Vide  Ernesti,  CI.  Cic. 

in  h.  V.    In  this  sense  the  Greeks  applied  it  to 

their  gods — e.  g.,  to  Jupiter,  (so  also  it  is  applied 

to  God,  Luke,  i.  47 ;)  also  to  their  rulers— e.  g.,  |  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Antiochus,  Ptolemy  SWer.  So  Philo  names  the 


Christ,  from  the  particular  benefits  which  hi 
conferred  upon  men,  including  the  fi^uraM 
namos,  df););tfpf  v$,  u/ii-o(,  of«rtf  Xos,  Sh^pa,  will  hi 


emperor.  The  LXX.  give  this  name  to  Moses 
and  other  Jewish  leaders.  Christ  now  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  way  of  eminence, 
S(ori;p  f  ov  xoT/iov,  the  Saviour  vf  the  world,  the 
Benefactor  of  the  human  race,  Luke,  ii.  11 ;  John 
iv.  43.  So  when  the  word  aut^nv  is  spoken  of 
Christ,  it  signifies  to  bless;  and  owCofACKM,  the 
blessed,  is  a  name  given  to  pious  Christians,  H 
Cor.  ii.  15 ;  and  ot^i^pia  signifies  all  the  bless- 
edness which  Christians  receive  from  Christ,  not 
only  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  but  in  tliat 
which  now  is,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  seq. 

(3)  WfsCrr^^.   This  word  was  used  in  various 
senses  by  the  ancients.     Among  the  Greeks  it 
meant  eonciliafor^  (a  negotiator,  or  peace-maker 
between  contending  parties,)   sponsor,  arbiter. 
When  this  term  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Test;iment,  it  is  tiken  from  Mnses,  and  implies 
a  comparison  of  Moses  with  Christ.     Moses  is 
called  by  Philo  (de  v.  Mos.),  and  by  Paul ;  Clal. 
iii.  19,  finjirf;^,  in  the  sense  of  mediator,  ambas- 
sador, negotiator  {iftternuntiuft^  intcrprctes),  as 
mediator  between  God  and  the  Israelites ;  because 
he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Israelites 
with  God,  and  in  the  name  of  God  with  the 
Israel itos.     The   passage,   Deut.   v.   5,   where 
Moses  describes  himself  as  standing  dm /<t'(Toi' 
Kvptov  xai  XaoO,  alTords  the  origin  of  this  appel- 
lation.  With  this  the  works  of  Christ  were  com- 
pared ;  he  was  called,  1  Timothy,  ii.  5,  ^f  ofiVj^j 
0fou  xai  viv^iMTtov,  partit/  inasmuch  as  he  treats 
with  God  in  the  name  of  men,  and  does  with 
God  everything  which  is  possihle  for  our  good ; 
and  partly  because  he  treats  with  men  in  the 
name  of  God,  and,  as  his  ambassador,  founds  a 
new  institute,  and  assures  to  men  the  compla- 
cency and  favour  of  God,     In  this  respect  he  is 
called,  Ileb.  viii.  G,  fnfirr^  xpf  trroioj  6tcu^);- 
jcijr  ix.  I'i,  xatirji  6ia^r^xr;^,  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  more  excellent  dispensation  than  the 
ancient  Mosaic  dispensation.     Cf.  xii.  2 1. 

(4)  'O  rti)o<i>r;tr,^,  i03:,  the  prophet,  an  ancient 
Jewish  appellation  of  the  Messiah,  since  he  was 
conceived  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  messen- 
gers and  teachers  sent  from  God.  This  term  is 
derived  principally  from   the  passage,  Deut. 


SECTION  CVI. 

WHAT  IS  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  A3P» 
PERLY  BELONGING  TO  THE  WORK  WHICH  CBBtf 
PERFORMED  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  MEJf  ;  EXPLAU> 
TION  OF  THE  WORD  **  REDEMPTION,'*  AS  CSEBff 
THE  BIBLE  ;  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  003^' 
NIENT  AND  NATURAL  ORDER  AXD  CONNCXiaSr 
FOR  EXHIBITING  THE  DOCTRINK  OF  THE  ENTUI 
MERITS  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  What  belongs  to  the  Work  of  Christ,  or  to 
Redemption, 

(1)  The  declaration  of  his  dtKtrine,  and  in- 
struction respecting  it.  To  this  many  of  tk 
titles  applied  to  him  refer :  as  b  otpo^i^i^;,  o  oiMr 
ro7.o(,  (s.  105,)  diSa7zav>$,  x.  r.  %•     Respecting 

the  discharfjre  of  his  office  as  teacher,  vide  s.91. 
It  needs  only  to  be  remarked  here,  tliat  instnK* 
tion  in  this  divine  doctrine  is  b}'  no  means  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  us  the  only  object 
of  llie  advent  of  (^hrist;  still  it  is  represented u 
a  great  objr.et,  and  as  an  es^ntial part  of  his  work 
upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  work  of  redempti'^n. 
So  he  himself  rt^presonts  it.   In  John,  xvii. 3, 1. 
he  expri'ssly  mentions  instruction    in  the  true 
rolicjion  (»» that  they  should  acknowledge  liicc 
as  the   true  (»od'')  as  hrlonjTingr    to  the  T^JTOf 
which  was  jriv(?n  him  by  the  Father  to  do;  and 
in  John,  xviii.  37,  ho  savs,  that  he  was  born 
and  had  come  into  the  world  in  order  to  propa- 
gate tiie  true  reliijion,  (a?.r;i>*eur.)     He  every- 
where taujrht  tliat  he  was  lawjriver   and  king 
so  far  as  he  was  a  true,  an  infallible  teachr: 
that  he  rcijLjned  over  the  nnnds  of  men,  not  hy 
exit?rnal  power  and  constraint,  (like  the  kings 
of  the  eartli,)  but  by  tlu^  internal  power  of  the 
truth  which  he   pr^^ached.     Cf.  John,  iii.  3J* 
xii.  10,  50. 

(•3)  The  sufff  rin^s;im\  da'h  which  he  endured 
for  the  good  of  men.  Tliis,  too,  C^hrist  himself 
always  mentions  as  an  essential  part  of  this  work 
— e.  g.,  John,  iii.  11,  sv(\.  In  the  allegory, 
John,  vi.  51,  whore  he  compares  himself  with 
the  manna,  he  means  by  the  bread  (f  heaven  the 
doctrine  respecting  his  person,  and  especially  re- 
specting the  sacrifice  of  his  body  for  the  good 
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r  men,  (yttip  ^ta^  rov  xodfiov ;)  which  he  incal- 
ites  as  a  doctrine  of  the  first  importance.  In 
)hn,  xii.  27,  he  says,  •<For  this  purpose  (to 
16  for  the  good  of  men,  Tide  ver.  34)  God  had 
roagfat  him  into  such  distress,  and  therefore  he 
roold  readily  and  cheerfully  endure  it.**  Of. 
ohn,  xir.  31.  The  institution  of  the  Lord*s 
Upper  was  designated  to  commemorate  f^his 
lood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;**  Matt. 
ZTi.  28.  That  Christ  died  for  the  good  of  all 
ten  is  the  universal  doctrine  of  all  the  apostles ; 
leb.  ii.  9.  Paul  calls  this  sufi*ering  of  Jesus 
fccuRM^;  Rom.  r.  19,  coll.  Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  v. 
;  because  he  endured  it  in  obedience  to  the 
rill  of  God.  He  contrasts  it  with  the  ytapaxo^ 
f  Adam,  and  says  that  by  it  we  have  obtained 
ngireness  and  the  remission  of  sins.  If,  then, 
re  would  adhere  to  the  declarations  of  the 
eriptares,  we  shall  not  separate  this  part  from 
be  other ;  but  consider  them  both,  one  as  much 
t  the  other,  as  belonging  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Many  indeed  maintain  that  the  annunciation 
ad  diffusion  of  his  doctrine  was  the  only  object 
f  the  life  of  Christ  npon  earth,  and  that  his 
(ea/A  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  martyr- 
bm,  by  which  he  gave  an  example  and  pattern 
f  steadfastness  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God, 
nd  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
lot, 

(a)  The  assertion  that  this  was  the  only  object 
r  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
r  scripture.  We  do  not  find  that  the  scriptures 
irticularly  mention  his  death  as  an  example  of 
eadfastness  t  at  least,  they  do  not  dwell  upon 
lis  riew,  or  regard  it  as  the  principal  point 
^zmiuion  cf  sins  2JiA  eternal  life  are  mentioned 
f  Christ  himself  as  the  principal  object  which 
B  had  in  view,  John,  iii.  16;  Matt.  xxvi. 

(6)  As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  his  doctrine 
'as  proved  and  conformed  by  his  death,  we  find 
ot  a  single  passage  among  all  that  speak  of  his 
eath  and  the  object  of  it  which  give  us  to  un- 
erstand  that  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  reli- 
ion  was  proved  and  confirmed  by  this  means, 
(though  they  were  so  by  his  resurrection  and 
tcention.  The  passage,  Heb.  ii.  10,  cannot  be 
ppealed  to  in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  for  hia 
t^fMrutp  means,  after  sufferings  and  death  had 
een  endured,  and  refers  to  Christ.  Nor  can  the 
assage,  John,  xvii.  19,  be  appealed  to,  <*  I  have 
tndifud  (according  to  some,  Mocrificed)  myself, 
lat  they  also  might  be  sanctified  by  the  truth.** 
lie  meaning  of  this  passage  is :  «*  I  have  entirely 
TMeerated  (as  ver.  17)  myself  to  this  service,  in 
rder  to  give  them  an  example  which  they  should 
^llow  in  the  proclamation  of  the  true  religion; 
tiat  they  also  may  deny  themselves,  take  up 
ly  cross,  renounce  all  worldly  prospects,  and 
.ve  solely  for  me  and  my  cause.*'  Thus  we 
ee  that  on  this  subject  the  opinions  of  Christ 
nd  of  the  first  Christians  were  entirely  differ- 


ent from  those  above  mentioned ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  ascribe  to  those  times  and  writers  the 
ideas  which  are  now  current  among  so  many. 
But,  in  not  considering  the  death  of  Christ  as 
designed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrines, 
the  scriptures  are  entirely  right.  And  if  they 
had  so  considered  it,  they  would  plainly  have 
been  wrong.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  ad* 
vocate  this  point  should  have  overlooked  this. 
For, 

(e)  The  steadfast  death  of  a  martyr  can  never 
prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  he  dies ; 
for  almost  all  religions-can  point  to  their  heroic 
martyrs.  Bia  otvn  firm  belief  of  the  truth  for 
which  he  di^iB  all  that  can  be  concluded  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr.  The  religion  of  Jesus, 
therefore,  would  have  a  very  uncertain  ground 
if  it  rested  upon  this  fact,  and  depended  foi 
proof  upon  this  argrument.  Besides,  although 
Jesus  died  with  great  firmness  and  magnani- 
mity, it  is  still  certain  that  he  did  not  endure 
death  with  that  tranquillity  and  joy  which  have 
been  admired  in  so  many  martyrs  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  other  religions.  Consider  his 
agony  in  Gethsemane,  Luke,  xxii.,  and  previ- 
ously, John,  xii.  27.  If  this,  then,  were  all, 
Jesus  has  been  surpassed  by  many  martyrs. 
Vide  s.  95,  II. 

((f)  During  the  short  continuance  of  his  office 
as  teacher,  Jesus  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  even  to  his 
apostles,  because  he  was  with  them  but  a  short 
time,  and  the  truths  to  be  taught  were  many,  and 
the  disciples  were  as  yet  incapable  of  receiving 
most  of  them;  John,  xvi.  12.  It  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  these  doctrines,  in  all  their 
extent,  were  exhibited,  developed,  and  applied 
by  the  apostles,  and  were  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  others  about 
which  Jesus  had  said  nothing  clearly.  He  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  ground,  and  to  begin  to 
»ow,  but  they  were  to  enter  into  the  full  harvest ; 
John,  iv.  If,  then,  as  is  frequently  said,  he  de- 
signed to  seal  or  confirm  his  doctrine  by  his 
death,  he  could  only  confirm  so  much  of  it  as  he 
himself  had  already  taught,  leaving  us  in  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  rest,  and  respecting  its 
whole  later  development. 

(e)  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  lived  upon  the  earth  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  teachings  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
they  should  ascribe  such  distinguished  excel- 
lences to  his  person ;  and  why  the  Deity  should 
be  united  with  him  in  a  manner  in  which  it  never 
was  with  any  other  roan,  or  any  other  created 
being.  As  a  mere  man,  he  might  have  been 
taught  by  God,  and  have  preached  a  doctrine 
revealed  to  him  by  God,  and  have  founded  a 
new  religion  and  religious  institutions,  as  Moses 
and  the  prophets  did,  and  aAerwards  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  He  Uv\saaV^  4ftVvi«n^  ^^^  ^^ 
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nullMt  part  of  hit  dootrinet ;  nor  did  he  widely 
dineminmta  eren  thete.  He  taught  only  thiee 
yeua,  in  a  few  prorincee,  within  the  taall  cir- 
enit  of  Jadea  and  Galilee ;  and  he  saw  but  little 
finiit  of  hia  labonra.  The  apoetlea«  on  the  other 
hand,  lired  through  a  long  coarse  of  years,  added 
to  the  nomber  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  widened  their  scope,  disseminated 
them  through  many  coantiies,  and  saw  the  hap- 
piest results  of  their  labours.  In  short,  they  did, 
as  Christ  himself  predicted,  greater  things  than 
he  himself  accomplished ;  John,  xIt.  IS.  Were 
Christ,  then,  a  mere  teaeher^  he  must  in  many 
TCspects  give  place  to  his  apostles,  and  rank  as 
inferior  to  them.  On  this  supposition,  he  would 
only  hare  the  preference  of  originatbg,  founding, 
and  giving  the  tone  to  his  religion ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  representations  of 
the  spostles,  and  before  them  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  had  an  infinite  superiority  orer  them, 
and  OTcr  all  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  or 
would  follow  them.  These  had  done  and  could 
do  nothing  which  could  bear  any  comparison 
with  what  he  had  done  for  the  human  race ;  for 
to  him  alone  are  men  indebted  for  their  entire 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Even  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest 
of  all  prophets,  esteemed  himself  unworthy  to 
offer  him  the  moet  menial  eermee  f  John,  i.  and 
iii.  28 — 36.  •>  WhosocTer  belicTes  in  him  has 
eternal  life.'*  Where  was  this  ever  said  of  a 
prophet  or  apostle  1  Where  is  it  said  that  who- 
ever believes  on  Moses  or  Paul  has  eternal  life  1 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  must 
have  supposed,  if  they  do  not  speak  and  judge 
quite  inconsistently,  that  the  design  of  God,  in 
the  mission  and  death  of  Christ,  extended  to 
something  more  than  mere  instruction  and  ex- 
ample.  They  must  have  believed  that  he  was 
a  far  more  exalted  person  than  any  human 
teacher  who  preceded  or  would  follow  him. 

(/)  Where  is  it  said,  respecting  James,  Ste- 
phen, or  any  other  martyr,  that  he  died  for  men? 
But  this  would  have  been  said  of  them  if  this 
language  had  meant  nothing  more  than  giving 
an  example  and  furnishing  confirmation  to  a 
doctrine.  Paul  himself  protests  against  this 
idea,  as  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  Christians,  1  Cor.  i.  13. 

n.  Explanation  of  the  word  iin\6rpa»ts  or  Xirrpuvif, 
(^Redemption,)  tmd  a  development  of  the  idea 
contained  in  it, 

(I)  The  primary  and  literal  signification  of 
Xvf  pow  is,  to  redeem  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  money  or  something  else.  For  Xvrpov  is  pre- 
Hum  redemptionis,  and  is  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  nw,  Exodus,  xxx,  12, 
seq.  Thus  it  is  used,  e.  g.,  when  speaking  of 
redemption  from  captivity  or  slavery,  which  is 
effected  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  ox  wVkeu\ 


speaking  of  n)MnoQ*t  ptupeity  wUeh  h  btti 
hands  (2  anotJier,  and  whieh  he  ik&m  rehmk 
In  this  sense  Xvrp^  fieqimtly  eomspoadsli 
the  Hebrew  words  Su  mad  mf^  and  %mtput^1» 
the  sobstuitiTes  derif«d  firom'  * 
zx¥.  35, 80, 48,  49.    Bat, 

(9)  Avrpovr  and  %AtfuaH  fiaqaeally 
the  general  idea  of  any  rmnte  mod 
from  an  nnhappy  sitnatioo,  aa  from  elmtmjfi  m 
deliveranee  from  any  other,  erai  aaooL  tri^ 
withoot  either  the  literal  paymant  of  a  wwrnm^ 
or  anything  like  it;  preetaely  like  rro  wad  W 
Slttverif  and  ee^vUy  so  often  hefel  thataahnai 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  eomparinf  tf«y 
speeiea  of  wrstchedneas  with  this  sieven  aal^ 
mity.  Captivity  stood  with  them  for  gratt  efr 
lamity;  as  Job,  xlii.  10,  God  freed  Job  fim 
eoj^ivUy  when  he  restorsd  him  to  health  aai 
prosperity.  Captured  people^  Pa.  liiL  7,  ajgai- 
fies  unhappy  people.  Every  ddiveraoea  fioa 
misfortune,  even  where  no  ranrnm^  in  the  lianl 
sense,  was  paid,  was  with  them  XvrpcMK;  As 
deliverer,  Xvtp*atfit;  the  meana'  of  delivaraaoi^ 
xvrpoy,  as  Moms  properly  translataa  it  It  b 
not  said  merely  of  deliveranee  from  bodily  evil, 
but  is  tranaferred  to  spiritnal  eril.  Aceordisf 
ly,  the  LXX.  frequently  translate  mp  and  Su  if 
ffcdfcir,  Job,  zxxiii.  38 ;  and  by  pwo^o*.  Is.  li  %; 
which  are  then  synonymous  with  Xvrpovir. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Tbatament  fbllsv 
this  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Greek  usage,  and  en* 
ploy  these  words  to  denote  any  preservation  and 
deliverance,  even  in  cases  where  no  ransom,  is 
the  proper  sense,  is  paid — e.  g.,  i7fupa  d/roxvrpu* 
<Tcuf,  Eph.  iv.  30;  iyyi^n  anoXvrpuatSt  Lnki, 
xxi.  28;  and  oitoXvtixooif  tov  (Twftaro^,  Roo. 
viii.  23;  and  Moses  is  called,  Acts,  vii.  35,  tin 
Xvrpwri;;  of  the  Israelites,  although  he  paid  do 
ransom  for  them.  In  this  sense  is  dfcoXvfpuiiK 
applied  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  the  Messiah, 
and  denotes,  when  spoken  of  him,  the  rescue  asd 
deliveranee  which  he  has  procured  for  us. 

In  all  the  variety  of  their  opinions  respecting 
the  Messiah  and  his  designs,  the  Jews  differed 
also  in  opinion  respecting  this  deliverance  whieh 
they  were  expecting  from  him. 

(a)  Many  Jews,  who  supposed  the  Messiah 
would  be  a  temporal  ruler,  placed  this  Xvrputfi^ 
xaov,  principally,  at  least,  in  a  temporal  delive^ 
ance  of  their  nation  from  its  enemies  and  op- 
pressors. Cf.  xvrpovy  'IffpaijX  spoken  of  the 
Messiah,  Luke,  xxi  v.  21 ;  which  is  expressed 
by  oftoxd^rdviu  jScuriXcJav  1*9  'lorfMiifx,  Acts,  i.  6. 

(6)  But  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  better 
instructed  understood  this  ajtoXvrfHMtii  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  a  spiritual  and 
moral  sense  only.  In  this  sense  Christ  himself 
and  his  apostles  always  understood  it.  Now  it 
was  common  to  conceive  of  Sin  as  having  a 
power  and  dominion  which  it  exercised  over 
avunftta^  ^\d»  a«  85, 1.,)  and  to  conceive  of  tfas 
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mthoT  of  UD  (the  deceirer  of  our  first  parents) 
Id  the  same  way ;  and  so  of  Death,  (the  conse- 
]tience  and  punishment  of  sin,)  which  is  de- 
Kiibed  as  a  tyrant,  who  has  men  in  his  power. 
3ne  who  perishes,  or  becomes  miserable,  is  his 
nptiye  and  slare.  Bat,  according  to  the  repre- 
wntations  of  the  New  Testament,  Christ  frees  us 
[a)  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  by  means 
>f  indnuiUm  and  connsel  received  by  us  in  faith. 

B.  r.  X.,  John,  Tiii.  33 — 36.  He  accomplishes 
this  deliverance  by  means  of  his  doeirine  and 
somp/ff.  But  (0)  he  frees  us  also  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  or  procures  us  forgiveness,  by 
iiifl  death,  (atonement,)  We  cannot  experience 
be  good  resulting  from  Ihe  first  part  of  this 
psderoption,  and  have  no  true  capacity  for  it, 
before  we  are  made  sure  of  the  sewnd. 

This  twofold  deliverance  is  expressed  by  va- 
noos  phrases,  which  sometimes  denote  the  one 
tind,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  the 
Wo  together.  Among  these  phrases  are  the  fol- 
owing :— <T«^f cy  attb  ofuxftuay,  Matthew,,  i.  21 ; 
Mi^of^f ty  agio  ofLo^Cai,  John,  i.  7,  9,  &c.  So 
Iso  xvtpota  and  xvf  potfc^  are  used  sometimes  to 
xpress  the  one  kind  of  deliverance  or  the  other, 
nd  sometimes  both  together,  Heb.  ix.  12;  1 
*et.  i.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  24.  What  is  expressed 
J  the  phrase  xvtftovv  otto  o^cxto^,  Titus,  ii.  14, 
I  expressed  by  ttoupcty.  Gal.  i.  4;  and  Christ 
limself  says  he  gave  his  life  Xvrpoy  avtt  ttox- 
Z^ — i.  e.,  he  died  for  the  delivery  and  rescue 
f  men.  Matt.  xx.  28.  In  the  same  way,  the 
(ther  words  of  buying  and  redeeming  are  used 
Dostly  for  every  kind  of  rescue  and  deliverance, 
md  in  this  sense  are  transferred  to  Christ ;  as, 
tyopafccr,  Hwyo^iiv,  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  •(The 
liord  that  bought  them,"  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Gal.  iii. 
.3 ;  Rev.  t.  9. 

n.  7)k£  Order  and  Connexion  in  which  the  parti- 
cular topics  belonging  to  the  Article  respecting  the 
Merits  of  Christ  may  be  most  conveniently  and 
naturally  treated. 

It  is  most  natural  here  to  have  respect  to  the 
wofold  object  of  the  mission  of  Christ;  (a)  to 
'ree  men  from  the  unhappy  condition  into  which 
hey  are  brought  by  sin,  *«that  they  may  not 
lerish,'*  John,  iii.  16;  and  (b)  to  procure  for 
hem'  true  happiness  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ure  world,  ••that  they  should  have  eternal 
ife,**  John,  ubi  supra.  Hence  appears  the  pro- 
metj,  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  theology, 
)f  separating  the  doctrine  respecting  the  work 
[opus)  of  Christ,  from  the  doctrine  respecting 
he  good,  or  the  benefits  themselves,  which  Christ 
las  procured  for  us  by  his  work,  {benefieia 
Cftrt#/t.)  The  fa^  part  exhibits  the  means 
irhich  God  employs  to  recover  the  human  race 
through  Christ ;  the  second  part,  the  results  of 
vhat  Christ  did.  This  same  distinction  is  made 
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in  the  holy  scriptures  in  other  places  besides 
John,  iii. ;  as  Rom.  v.  9, 10,  ^varo$  is  the  opus 
Christi  i  xataJAay^  is  the  result,  or  the  blessing 
which  Christ  bestows;  2  Tim.  i.  10,  ••through 
the  gospel  {opus  Christi)  he  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  {benejieia.y^  According  to 
the  example  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the  whole 
subject  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner—viz., 

I.  Of  the  work  of  Christ,  or  the  redemption 
which  he  has  efiected,— his  mediatorial  work^ 
(redemptio.)    This  comprises, 

(1)  Deliverance  or  redemption  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  which  is  effected  by  his  death 
or  his  blood,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
justification  or  forgiveness  of  men,  the  fruit  of 
this  redemption.    S.  108 — 115,  inch 

(2)  Deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion 
of  sin,  which  is  effected,  through  divine  assist- 
ance, by  the  instruction  which  Christ  gives  by 
his  doctrine  and  example.    S.  116,  117. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  deliverance  belongs 
equally  to  this  oataXvtfMtsis,  or  redemption.  Only 
we  must  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  past  sins, 
and  assurance  of  the  same,  before  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  what  is  contained  in  the  second 
part.  Hence  we  have  adopted  this  order.  And 
so  the  Bible  teaches;  we  are  first  pardoned, 
then  sanctified.  The  first  is  effected  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  second,  with  divine  assistance,  by 
the  instructions  of  Christ,  when  received  and 
obeyed  in  faith. 

II.  On  the  result  of  all  these  works  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  men,  or  the  blessedness  to 
which  men  attain  in  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come,  in  consequence  of  these  works,  (benefi- 
cia  Christi.)    S.  118—120,  incl. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  plan,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  method  com- 
monly pursued,  especially  in  former  times,  in 
discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work 
ofChrist;s.  107. 

SECTION  CVII. 

or  THE  METHOD  FORMERLV  ADOPTED  OF  CONSI- 
DERING THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST,  AS  CONSISTING 
OF  THE  PROPHETIC,  PRIESTLY,  AND  KINGLT 
OFFICES. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  in  the 
protestant,  and  especially  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  to  consider  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  as  consisting  of  three  offices,  {munera^ 
offieia.  Germ.  JEmtem) — viz.,  the  prophetic, 
priestly,  and  kingly.  This  method  was  not 
universal  among  the  Lutheran  theologians, 
though  it  was  the  most  general  from  the  se- 
venteenth century  down  to  the  time  of  Ernesti. 
In  1768 — 69  he  wrote  two  Programma,  ••De 
officio  Christi  triplici,*'  whioh  are  found  in  hia 
••  Opnao.  TVieo\o|^«7*  ^  ♦  ^\sssSol 
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lie  objects  to  diU  method,  for  many  leMoos. 
Most  of  his  reasons  (for  they  are  not  all  of 
eqoal  yalidity)  have  so  mach  weight,  that 
Zacharia,  Doderlein,  and  many  other  protest- 
ant  theologians  sinee  his  time,  hare  pursued  an 
entirely  different  method.  Seller,  Less,  in  his 
M  Prakt  Dogmat.'*  and  others,  adhered  to  the 
old  method,  and  endeaToored  to  defend  it  Also 
Dresde,  whose  ••  Obss.  in  tripartitam  dinaionem 
maneris  mediatorii ;"  Vitel*  1778,  4to ;  contain 
many  excellent  historical  remarks.  We  ahaU 
•peak/r</  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  me- 
thod, and  then  of  the  reasons  why  \i  does  not 
appear  to  be  proper  in  the  systematio  treatment 
of  theology. 


L  Origin  and  Huiory  of  iJoM 

The  title  irc^,  X^taxou  Unetw^  gare  rise  to 
this  diyision.  in  its  common  use,  it  properly 
signifies  a  king.  But  it  was  considered  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  and  thus  new  aignifica- 
tions  were  formed.  The  question  was,  ^  Who, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  was  anointed^  or  conse- 
crated to  office,  by  unctionT^  This  was  found 
to  have  been  the  custom  most  frequently  with 
respect  to  king$  and  priuU,  Accordingly, 
Ambrosius,  Rufiinus,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  declared  that  irisb  denoted  the  kingly 
and  priettly  office.  But  it  was  found  that  pro- 
pheti  also  were  sometimes  anointed.  And  ao 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  declared  that 
Christ  was  called  ircb  because  he  was  a  pro- 
pheL  Vide  Dresde,  s.  5.  Now  when  they  saw 
that  Christ  was  actually  called  king^priat^  and 
prophet  in  the  scriptures,  they  put  these  two 
things  together,  and  declared  that  the  whole 
mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  consisted  in  these 
three  kinds  of  works.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  his  Church  History,  and  also  in  bis 
*' Demonstratio  Evangelica,"  (ir.  15,)  is  the 
first  who  appears  to  have  distinctly  connected 
these  three  parts,  and  to  have  considered  them 
as  belonorjng  to  the  mediatorial  work. 

This  division,  then,  is  not  so  modern  as  Er- 
nesti  appears  to  suppose.  Indeed,  it  may  have 
been  originally  derived  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Jews,  For  the  Rabbins  and  Cabalists  as- 
cribe to  the  Messiah  a  threefold  dignity  (crown) 
— viz.,  the  crown  of  the  faw^  of  the  priesthood, 
and  of  the  kingdom.  Vide  Schoettgen,  in  his 
work  on  the  Messiah,  s.  107, 293.  At  least  both 
of  them  formed  the  division  in  the  same  way. 
But  among  Christians  it  was  never  the  general 
rule  of  faith,  but  only  employed  as  a  figurative 
mode  of  representing  the  doctrine.  Anciently  it 
was  most  common  in  the  Greek  church.  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  shew  traces  of  it. 
It  was  therefore  seen  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  modern  Greek  church  in  the  seventeenth 
centary,  and  it  is  still  common  in  the  Russian 
oburcb.    Anciently  in  the  Latin  c\incQ\\  \l  w%a 


sometimes,  llioiigliMldMiBMd.  Bwttheiehstli 
men  never  used  it  in  their  aeroemlieal  iuslM> 
tions;  tor  whieh  leaeon  tba  thaolngiaDS  of  tlji 
Romish  ohnreh  in  aAer  times  maed  h  bsl  mUsBi 
although  Bellarmin  and  many  othon  do  as*  di^ 
card  it.  For  the  tame  veaeon.  Lather  nai  Ife 
lancthflBi,  and  otiier  eaily  Lntfaemn  thwnlngii 
who  separated  ftom  the  Ronish  chnrahf  do  Ml 
mske  use  of  this  metiiod  in  treating  of  the  dbddss 
of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  Bataftsris 
serenteenth  century  it  was  gradually  Urtrodesii 
into  the  systems.  It  appean  to  huTo  baea  fat 
introduced  by  Joh^  Gerhard,  in  hie  *•  Loei'ns^ 
logici."  At  least  it/is  not  foand  in  Ciieanitti 
It  was  afterwards  employed  in  popular  nligkM 
instruction,  and  waa  admitted  by  Sponer  iais  Mi 
Catechiam ;  until  at  last  it  became  onivensl  li 
treat  of  the  doetrine  reapeeting  the  medialoiiJ 
work  of  Chriat  aooording  to  this  diiriaoa  aii 
under  these  heads.  In  the  reformed  ebnieh  It 
was  adopted  by  CalTin,  who  was  followed  hy 
many  othera.  It  ia  also  adopted  by  many  Ar* 
minian  and  Socinian  writera. 


n.  A  CriHoalJudgmaU  rapeetmg 

Moms,  indeed,  acknowledges  that  nodiiag 
depends  upon  exhibiting  the  doctrine  in  tkis 
psrtioular  form,  and  that  the  truths  themselfss 
may  be  ezpreased  in  other  wordsy  and  with- 
out this  figuratire  phraaeology.  At  tlie  ssoa 
time  he  undertakes  to  defend  it,  though  not  ia 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  reii- 
sons  seem  to  render  it  unadviaable  for  theolo* 
gians  to  make  use  of  this  form  in  the  scientiii 
treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

(1)  It  appears  from  No.  I.  that  this  manna 
of  presenting  the  subject  arose  entirely  from  u 
etymological  explanation  of  the  word  TTerc,  asi 
from  an  allegorical  sense  of  this  title  foundid 
upon  its  etymology.  For,  according  to  the  tnn 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible,  Messiah  signififli 
only  king.  Many  were  anointed,  but  kingk 
were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  anmnttd, 

(2)  All  these  words,  when  applied  to  Chiiiti 
are  figurative.  Such  figurative  expressions  aiei 
indeed,  very  good  and  instructive  in  themselves, 
and  must  be  suitably  explained  in  the  acroaaa 
tical  and  popular  treatment  of  theology  •  But  it  ii 
more  convenient  to  express  the  ideas  themselvas 
in  the  first  instance  by  literal  language,  and  not 
to  make  figurative  expressions,  although  they 
may  be  scriptural,  the  ground  of  our  diTisi(mi. 
And  so  indeed  we  proceed  with  respect  to  ths 
other  figurative  terms  applied  to  Christ  in  ths 
Bible,  as  lamb,  physician,  shepherd,  door,  wine* 
And  why  should  we  proceed  differently  hem) 
Thus  we  can  consider  Christ  as  king^  and  ai 
a  divinely  authorized  teacher  (prophet),  in  bodk 
his  states ;  and  especially  as  making  atonemsal 
(High  Priest) ;  and  then  we  can  explain  lbs 

\tif^QX»si^^Vt{VQDA^as4.  shew  the  amaniaf  of  At 
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irords  »aerijue,  iniercede^  and  bUaa,  when  spoken 
if  ChrisU 

(3)  When  theoloj^ians  attempt  to  detennine 
lefinitely  which  of  the  works  of  Christ  are  de- 
loted  by  each  of  these  titles,  they  themselves 
liffer  widely  from  one  another;  because  these 
itles  are  figurative,  and  so  admit  of  various  sig- 
lifications,  according  as  they  are  understood  in 
L  more  limited  or  a  wider  sense.  On  this  ac- 
xmnt,  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  this  division 
he  basis  of  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  It 
oay  easily  occasion  confusion  of  ideas.  Some 
[No.  I.)  admit  only  two  offices,  the  royal  and 
oneitfy,  and  comprise  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
iriestly,  because  the  priests  were  employed  in 
eacbing.  But  even  those  who  admit  three  of- 
iees  are  not  united.  The  opinion  which  Baier 
onnerly  held,  and  which  Seller  follows,  is  one 
if  the  most  current  in  the  Lutheran  church— 
is.,  ihe  prophetic  office  comprehends  the  works 
(  Christ  as  divine  teacher,  in  order  to  free  men 
rem  ignorance  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  way 
)  happiness  (oblatio  amissie  salutis) ;  the  priest' 
f  office  comprehends  the  whole  work  of  atone- 
lent,  or  deliverance  from  guilt  and  the  punish- 
lent  of  sin  {aequisitio  amissie  salutis);  the 
infi^iy  office  comprehends  the  labours  of  Christ 
ir  the  good  of  his  followers  and  of  his  church, 
id  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  truth  over 
le  earth,  {collatio  amisss  salutis.)  But  others 
jrain  define  and  divide  differently. 

(4)  The  advocates  of  this  division  appeal  to 
le  Bible,  where  these  figurative  titles,  king, 
rophet,  high  priest,  frequently  occur  in  appli- 
ition  to  Christ.  But  the  sacred  writers  do  not 
lean  to  designate  by  these  titles  the  very  works 
r  Christ,  as  Redeemer,  which  theologians  un- 
BiBtand  by  them.  The  sacred  writers  mean 
eqaently  to  describe  by  these  titles  the  whole 
bject  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  whole 
'ork.  These  titles  were  derived  from  the  an- 
ient Jewish  constitution,  and  were  used  by  the 
postles,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  instructions 
>  Jews  and  converts  from  Judaism,  to  whom 
le  sense  concealed  under  these  figures  was  at 
Dce  intelligible.  At  first  the  Jewish  institute 
ms  administered  by  prophets  and  priests  only, 
od  if  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  and 
IS  Israelites  had  never  been  governed  by  kings, 
!hrist  would  not  have  received  the  name  of 
ifi^,  and  would  not  have  been  compared  to  a 
ing.  But  since  the  royal  dignity  was  the 
ighest  among  the  Israelites,  the  dignity  of 
rhrist  was  compared  with  it,  and  so  he  was 
tiled  a  king. 

The  following  remarks  may  shew  the  idea 
^hich  is  attached  to  these  names  in  the  scrip- 
ires,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  there 
led* 

(a)  Prophd.  This  name  was  given  to  Christ 
oc  siere^  becaase  be  was  ■  tiaeker^  bat  also 


because  he  was  a  messenger  or  ambassador  of 
God,  according  to  the  original  signification  of 
the  word.  He  performed  all  his  works,  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  as  well  as  teaching,  as  pro- 
phet — i.  e.,  as  the  messenger  of  God.  He  is 
called  a  prophet  especially  in  comparison  with 
Moses,  according  to  the  text,  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
coll.  Acts,  iii.  22.  Vide  s.  91, 1.  But  Moses, 
besides  being  a  teacher  and  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  performed  also  the  works  of  a 
ruler  and  priest^  and  did  not  transfer,  till  after- 
wards, one  part  of  his  duties,  the  priesthood,  to 
Aaron.  Moses,  therefore,  enacted  laws,  instruct- 
ed, ruled,  sacrificed — all  as  prophet — i.  e.,  as 
commissioned  by  God. 

(6)  King.  Here  the  case  is  the  same  as 
above.  This  name  is  given  to  Christ,  not  merely 
because  he  rules,  guides,  and  protects  his  fol- 
lowers and  church,  but  also  because  he  is  a 
teacher  <f  the  truth  i  as  he  himself  declares, 
John,  zviii.  37,  that  his  kingdom  consists  in 
announcing,  promoting,  and  diffusing  the  truth. 
Vide  s.  106, 1.  1.  Now  according  to  the  com- 
mon explanation,  and  the  minute  distinction 
which  is  here  introduced,  this  would  intrude 
upon  the  prophetic  office. 

(c)  Priest.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
from  the  fifth  chapter  and  onward,  Christ  is 
often  compared  vi'iiYi  pricMts^  and  especially  with 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  But  this  comparison  is 
derived  from  the  text,  Ps.  ex.  4,  which  Christ 
refers  to  himself,  and  to  which  Paul  appeals  in 
the  abovenamed  epistle.  The  reason  why  such 
frequent  use  was  made  of  this  comparison  in  this 
epistle  is,  that  it  was  written  principally  to 
converted  Jews,  who,  however,  were  inclined  to 
apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  who  looked 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion  and  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  as  far  more  elevated,  splen- 
did, and  magnificent,  than  the  Christian.  In 
comparison  with  this,  the  origin  and  rites  of 
Christianity  appeared  poor  and  insignificant. 
On  this  account^  Paul  compares  Christ,  in  the 
first  place,  with  Moses ;  and  then,  from  the  fifth 
chapter  and  onward,  with  the  Israel itish  priests. 
He  shews  his  resemblance  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  his  great  superiority  over  them. 
These  figures  and  comparisons  are  not,  there- 
fore, so  intelligible  to  Christians,  who  are  unac- 
quainted witli  the  Levitical  ritual  and  priesthood. 
To  such,  then,  all  this  must  b^ explained  before 
they  can  properly  understand  these  comparisons. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  suitable  and  judicious, 
first  to  exhibit  the  truth  itself  in  plain  and  literal 
language,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  so  frequent- 
ly do  on  this  subject;  and  Men,  to  shew  by 
what  figures  and  comparisons  this  truth  is  re- 
presented in  the  scriptures,  and  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  these  figures  and  comparisons  1 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  tbesA  ^^t^vvi^ 
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■boald  nol  be  uied  in  the  more  popular  Chiie- 
titn  instructioD.  We  only  mean*  that  in  the 
firat  place  the  tmth  ahoald  be  taught  without 
figorea ;  that  then  the  figuratiTe  terma  contained 
in  the  Bible  ahoald  be  explained ;  and  that  after- 
warda  literal  and  figaratlTe  language  ahoald  be 
naed  aUernaUly.  And  for  thia  we  ha?e  the  ex- 
ample of  the  aeriptarea  themaelTca.  Theee  figu- 
ratiTe terma  are  by  no  meana  in  themaelTea  ob- 
jectionable; for,  according  to  the  principlea  of 
tlie  human  mind,  they  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence,  illuatrate  truth  more  clearly,  and  im- 
preaa  it  more  deeply  upon  the  heart,  than  can  be 
done  by  literal  terma.  Only  they  muat  be  pro- 
perly explained. 

[The  ancient  method  of  conaidering  the  work 
of  Uhriat  under  the  form  of  a  threefold  office  haa 
been  rsTiTed  of  late,  and  is  adopted  in  the  ays- 
tema  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Tho- 
luck.— Tr.] 

We  now  enter  upon  the  plan  marked  out  at 
the  doae  of  a.  106. 


PART  L  OP  CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 
8IN;  OR,  ON  THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST, 
AND  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  MEN  EEFORE  OOD 
—THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

8. 10&-115. 

SECTION  CVIIL 

or  THE  TARIOUS  OPINIONS  RESPECTING  THE  POR- 
OlYBNESS  OP  SIN  BY  GOD,  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 
ON  WHICH  PORGIVENESS  MAT  BE  GRANTED;  AND 
AN  APPLICATION  OP  THIS  TO  THE  SCRIPTURAL 
DOCTRINE  OP  THE  ATONEMENT. 

I.  The  "Forgiveneu  of  Sin  /"  Various  Opiniaru  re- 
specting it,  espedaUy  in  regard  to  the  Conditions 
of  it. 

It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  religiona,  that 
transgression  of  the  divine  law  incurs  inevitable 
punishment;  but  that  no  sins  are  altogether  ir- 
remissible;  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  is  in- 
clined to  remit  the  punishment  of  sin,  on  certain 
conditions.  For  the  object  of  religion  is  not 
only  to  point  out  to  jnen  their  destination,  but 
also  to  impart  to  them  peace  and  composure  of 
mind  with  regard  to  their  destiny  here  and  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  opinions  of  men  respect- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the  pardon  of  sin 
depends,  may  be  divided  into  several  classes. 
Some  have  united  many  of  these  conditions  to- 
gether, as  requisite  to  pardon ;  othera  have  de- 
pended wholly  on  some  particular  one. 
(I)  Sacrt/Uft  and  other  retigtoui  rites  and  ee- 
r^mong'es. 


(a)  We  obaerre  thaf  Mniflon  h 
among  all  nationa  aa  sooo  aa  thej  rine  iben 
the  firat  brutal  condition.  The  BibU  ^aoeail 
in  the  very  firat  period  of  the  world;  Gen.  i? , 
Till.  SO,  91.  Many  ancient  and  OBodetn  phO^ 
aophera  have  greatly  wondered  how  an  idaaia 
itaelf,  aa  it  aeemed  to  them,  ao  nnwoithy  of  Go4| 
could  have  occurred  to  men,  or  eoold  have  pn^ 
vailed  ao  univeraally  among  tlMoa.  Bnt  tliiia 
ia  a  feeling  lying  deep  in  our  naton  whieh 
pela  men  to  look  around  for  aonw  manna  of 
ciliating  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  awtiai 
the  deaerved  puniahment  of  sin.  Vido  iBfin^ 
No.  II.,  and  a.  88, 1. 9.  Why  aaerjfbc  waa  thi 
meana  aelected  for  thia  purpoae,  nnd  why  aa- 
cordingly  it  waa  aanctioned  by  divine  appoiil* 
ment  among  the  laraelitea  and  their  anoeatoo, 
may  appear  from  the  following  eoneideraiioni. 

Men  conceived  of  the  Deity  aa  eorporeal  tai 
Kkt  themsehes*    Vide  a.  19.    Henoe  araae  thi 
idea  of  sacrifice.    They  hoped  to  eoneiliale  tht 
favour  of  God  by  the  aame  meana  by  whiflh 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  fiiTour  of  bmi, 
auppoaing  that  what  waa  pleaaing  to  men  woaU 
be  ao  to  God.    The  thought  that  internal  good- 
neaa  and  integrity  of  heart  are  alone  pleeaiag  t» 
God,  however  plain  thia  may  appear  to  na,  wai 
entirely  beyond  the  coroprehenaion  of  nde  aii 
uncultivated  man.    But  even  allowing  him  to 
have  some  idea  of  thia,  he  would  atilT  fed,  ai 
we  must,  that  his  holineaa  waa  rery  imperfedi 
and  afforded  a  very  doubtful  pretension  to  the 
approbation  of  God.    Besides,  he  would  be  dis- 
quieted by  the  fear  that  his  past  transgreasioBi 
might  not  be  cancelled,  or  be  undone,  by  anj 
tueeeeding  holiness,  and  that  punishment  thei» 
fore  was  still  to  be  apprehended.     He  accori* 
ingly  brought  gifts  and  presents  to  hia  gods,  to 
render  himself  acceptable  to  them.    And  B0,ii 
the  ancient  languages,  the  words  which  moi 
gifts^  presents^  also  signify  saerijiee*    It  wii 
supposed  in  the  earliest  times  that  the  godi 
were  personally,  though  invisibly,  present  attlie 
offering  of  these  gifts,  and  when  the  offeriDgi 
consisted  of  food,  aa  was  commonly  the  ciMi 
that  they  themselves  partook,  and  enjoyed  tht 
sweet  savour,  (the  sweet  smell  of  the  flesh  of  thi 
offerings,  xruiaa,  Hom.  II.  iv.  49;   xxiv.  68| 
aeq.)    Hence  offerings  were  called  the/ood  ostf 
drink  of  the  gods.     Homer  describes  Jopittf 
and  the  rest  of  the  gods  as  going  from  OlympM 
to  a  festal  sacrifice  which  the  Ethiopians  pie* 
sented  to  him,  and  which  lasted  twelve  daji; 
II.  i.  423,  seq.;  zxiii.  206,  207.     It  was  tb 
object  of  these  gifts  to  express  gratitude  to  tlis 
gods  for  blessings  received,  to  obtain  futon 
benefits,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which  they  wen 
supposed  to  ordain  or  to  inflict  in  anger. 

The   opinion    of   Ernesti,   Doederlien,  voA 

many  others,  that  sacrifices  were  originally  only 

Xthauk-cfmniB^aad  that  the  expiatory  saeri/ki 
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was  first  introduced  by  Moses,  is  without  proof. 
The  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  above  nameid  are 
found  to  exist  together  in  all  nations.  Even  the 
sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah,  Gen.  iv.  and  viii., 
were  designed  to  obtain  good  from  God,  and 
to  avert  evil,  (the  anger  of  God.)  Homer 
gives,  II.  ix.  495,  the  great  principle  on  which 
mil  nations  who  have  sacrificed  have  uniform- 
ly proceeded,  "that  meat  and  drink  ofTerings 
conciliate  the  gods  with  men  when  they  err 
and  sin."  Even  men  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  when  it  was  thought  that  the  common 
flesh  of  beasts  was  insuflicient  to  appease  their 
anger,  or  to  avert  their  displeasure.  This  was 
the  case  principally  in  the  ages  of  the  greatest 
Tudeness  and  barbarity,  when  men  imagined 
their  gods  to  be  as  wild,  revengeful,  and  blood- 
thirsty as  themselves.  But  such  sacrifices  were 
resorted  to  even  by  the  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  case  of  plague  or  any  great  calami- 
ty; and,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  with 
which  they  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Moses,  they  were  frequently  practised  even  by 
the  Jews. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  vide 
Sykes,  Vom  Ursprunge  der  Opfer,  with  Notes 
by  Semler;  Halle,  1778,  8vo;  and  Wolf,  Vom 
Ursprunge  der  Opfer,  in  his  Vermischten 
Schrifien. 

(6)  As  some  of  these  nations  became  gradu- 
ally more  civilized,  many  among  them  perceived 
that  such  a  use  of  sacrifices  was  inconsistent 
with  just  ideas  respecting  God  and  his  attri- 
bates,  and  that  men  could  never  obtain  from  the 
Deity  by  sacrifices  even  those  things  which  they 
hopml  to  obtain  by  them.  The  use  of  them, 
however,  could  not  be  done  away  immediately 
by  legislators  and  the  institutors  of  religion,  be- 
eanse  nothing  could  be  substituted  for  them; 
diey  were  thus,  of  necessity,  continued  as  a  part 
of  the  external  worship  of  God.  All  that  the 
more  enlightened  could  do  was  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  injurious,  and,  if  possible,  ren- 
der them  promotive  of  higher  objects.  To  the 
ancient  usage  they  must  affix  nobler  ends,  and 
employ  sacrifices  as  sensible  representations  for 
teaching  virtue,  and  improving  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Such  attempts  were  made 
in  many  cultivated  nations.  The  ancient  forms 
were  preserved,  while  a  more  elevated  and  bet- 
ter sense  was  affixed  to  them.  But  the  results 
of  this  course  were  not  equally  happy  in  every 
ease.  The  ordinances  which  Moses  was  rc- 
qaiied  to  make  by  divine  commandment  are 
distinguished  in  this  respect  above 'all  that  we 
find  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Moses 
was  fully  convinced  that  offerings  in  themselves 
eoald  never  secure  the  actual  forgiveness  of  sin 
fiom  GodL  He  did  not  therefore  ordain  them 
Cdt  this  purpose.  He  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple which  Paul  declares,  Heb.  x.  1.    All  the 


prophets  who  succeeded  Moses  held  the  same 
views,  Ps.  1. 8 ;  li. ;  Is.  i.  1 1 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Amos, 
V.  22,  &c.  But  it  was  necessary  that  sacrifices 
should  be  preserved ;  otherwise,  that  gross  and 
uncultivated  people  would  soon  have  deserted 
the  worship  of  God.  Moses  therefore  ordained 
sacrifices,  as  Paul  justly  says,  Heb.  ix.  13,  for 
external  purification  simply.  For  this  reason 
no  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God  in  the  Mo- 
saic institute  for  such  offences  as  murder,  adul- 
tery, &c. ;  not  because  such  offences  could  not 
be  forgiven  by  God,  but  because  the  civil  wel- 
fare required  that  the  punishment  of  them  should 
not  be  remitted.  For  it  was  the  object  of  God 
in  appointing  these  sacrifices, 

(a)  That  they  should  release  from  the  etri7 
punishment  of  certain  crimes.  The  commission 
of  a  crime  rendered  one  unworthy  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  holy  people,  and  excluded  him 
from  it.  The  offering  of  sacrifice  was  the  means 
by  which  he  was  externally  readmitted  to  the 
Jewish  community,  and  rendered  externally 
pure ;  although  he  did  not,  on  this  account,  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  his  sin  from  God.  It  was 
designed  that  all  who  offered  sacrifice  should, 
by  this  act,  both  make  a  public  confession  of 
their  sins,  and  at  the  same  time  see  before  them, 
in  the  sacrifice,  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved,  and  to  which  they  acknowledged 
themselves  exposed.  Hence  sins  were  said  to 
be  laid  upon  the  victim,  and  borne  away  by  it 
when  it  was  sacrificed.  This  transaction  mani- 
festly had  its  ground  in  the  idea  of  substitution. 
*'  What  thou  deservedst  to  suffer,  (death,  pu- 
nishment,) this  beast  now  suffers."  Therefore 
the  design  of  the  sacrificial  code  of  Moses  was 
not  to  provide  atonement  for  sins,  but  to  repre- 
sent sin  as  great  and  deserving  of  punishment; 
in  a  word,  *•  to  lead  to  the  knowledtre  of  sin ;" 
Gal.  iii.  19. 

(>3)  Another  end  of  the  sacrifices  appointed 
by  Moses  was,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  point  the  Israelites  to  the  future, 
and  to  prefigure  by  types  the  greater  divine  pro- 
vision for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  excite  in  the  Israelites  a'feeling  of  their  need 
of  such  a  provision.  Vide  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.,  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  On  this  subject, 
cf.  s.  90,  III.  9. 

Old  and  cultivated  nations,  like  the  present 
nations  of  Europe,  now  for  a  long  time  unaccus- 
tomed to  sacrifices,  would  not  be  so  favourably 
affected  by  seeing  death  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment upon  a  victim,  as  by  having  the  truth  re- 
presented by  this  rite  stated  simply  and  impres- 
sively. But  a  gross  people,  still  in  the  infancy 
of  its  improvement,  would  be  more  moved  and 
influenced  by  such  a  transaction.  They  have 
more  sympathy  with  beasts  than  we  have ;  as 
is  shewn  by  the  great  influence  of  the  fables  of 
^sop.  And  hence  many  he».t]bk»GL^^^xA^«^pxk 
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to  negleet,  and  sooMtimaft  eTen  to  deapiaa  n- 
eiifioes,  as  they  gradually  a^Taneed  in  oaltivap 
tion.  The  eaae  was  the  same  with  the  Jews, 
and  especially  with  the  more  caltivated  Grecian 
Jews.  But  at  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  still 
some  Jews  zealously  deroted  to  the  serriee  of 
the  altar,  who  committed  the  frequent  and  Tery 
general  mistake,  that  God  would  foigi?e  their 
sins  on  account  of  their  cacrifiac^  notwithstand- 
ing the  decided  testimony  which  their  ancient 
prophets  had  borne  against  this  opinion.  Paul, 
therefore,  argues  against  it  in  some  of  his  epis- 
tles. 

Note, — Many  suppose  that  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  Tery  earliest  times  by  an  express 
command  from  GoVhimselfl  This  supposition 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Bible  always  regards  sacrifices  as  rites  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  acceptable  to  him,  and  approTed  by 
him  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  eren  before ; 
Gen.  It.  and  Tiii.  If  sacrifices  were  actually 
commanded  by  God,  we  must  suppose  that  God 
instructed  the  first  race  of  men  on  this  subject, 
after  the  manner  above  described;  but  that  hia 
instructions  were  gradually  forgotten  and  passed 
out  of  mind.  The  fact,  howerer,  of  the  original 
diTine  appointment  of  sacrifioes  is  not  cleat  from 
the  Mosaic  records.  And  as  the  results  of  the 
investigation  are  the  same,  whether  the  auppo- 
sition  be  true  or  false,  we  have  had  no  reference 
to  it  in  the  previous  remarks  upon  sacrifices. 

(3)  Self-inflicted  penances^  and  arbitrary  suf- 
ferings which  the  sinner  lays  upon  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  God  the  remission  of 
punishment. 

This  is  a  foolish  error.  We  should  think  a 
human  legislator  very  irrational  who  should 
permit  the  criminal  to  select  a  punishment  at 
pleasure,  in  place  of  the  one  threatened  in  the 
law.  This  error,  however,  is  very  widely 
spread,  especially  among  the  Indians,  and  na- 
tions who  inhabit  southern  climates,  whose  re- 
ligious require  of  them  self-inflictions  which 
are  incredibly  severe.  They  frequently  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  an  innocent  man  may  un- 
dertake such  sufferings  for  others ;  and  thus  ob- 
tain for  them  forgiveness  from  God.  This  error 
is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  opinion  that  God, 
like  man,  will  be  touched  with  eompauion  at 
the  sight  of  these  self-inflicted  sufferings,  and 
thus  be  inclined  to  remit  those  which  are  due. 
Fasting  was  also  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  self- 
mfliction,  by  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  might 
be  procured.  The  great  mass  even  of  the  Jews 
practised  all  these  penances,  with  the  grossest 
conceptions  of  their  nature  and  efficacy.  Vide 
1  Kings,  xviii.  28.  The  prophets,  therefore, 
frequently  reprove  them  for  this  erroneous  opi- 
nion, and  teach  them  the  truth ;  Is.  Iviii.  seq. 
Cultivated  nations  fxequently  entoitainthe  mxq& 


ftlsa  rsligioiis  Tittwa,  whieh  uw  mMUmmdy  ii|»» 
nous  to  morality.  Even  Chrlstiaiw  m  as*  sfr 
tirely  freed  from  them,  afkar  all  Ihaft  fkB  Nsr 
Testament  contains  to  the  eontmy* 

(3)  Gcodworkh  90  isalM,  on  ooHlitiim  wd 
account  of  which  CM  is  supposed  to  nwifih. 

It  was  supposed  (a)  that  ona  who  hoi  » 
formed  might  atone  and  make  wtjofaolkia  im 
his  pad  sins  by  some  works  of  dirtiagiiMMi 
virtae;  or  (b)  that  even  one  who  had  as*  n* 
formed  entirely,  but  was  still  addicted  to  osil« 
sins,  might  be  pardoned  by  God  for  thots  wait 
on  account  of  some  great,  difllealt,  and  assM 
labours  which  he  might  petfoim  aoppoaitisn 
to  be  sure,  both  false  and  aaphiloaophicsl! 
They  have  their  ground,  however*  {n  the  6st 
that  good  works  are  sometimee  tbe  meeas  sal 
motives  with  tjien,  in  bestowing  pardoa.  Al 
injured  man  sometimes  forgives  the  offeodsrsa 
account  of  some  favour  which  he  may  have  ie» 
ceivod  from  him.  A  government  aoaietiiMS 
forgives  one  offence  in  a  peraon,  who  in  olhv 
reepects  has  deserved  well  of  the  mlers  asb- 
dividoals,  or  of  the  state;  on  aceoant,  thsi^ 
fore,  of  their  own  intcrettf  which  he  has  pro- 
moted. Thia  cireumstanoe,  that  in  these  easas 
men  forgive  offences  on  account  of  tlieir  etsn  e^ 
vantage^  which  has  been  promoted  by  uaportaol 
services,  is  overlooked  when  they  era  eonpsiH 
with  the  conduct  of  God.  We  are  not  idbla  to 
confer  any  good  or  benefit  upon  God  by  osr 
beat  works.  By  these  works  we  serve  and  b^ 
nefit  only  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  demand  or 
deserve  a  reward  from  God  for  actions  for  thi 
very  performance  of  which  we  are  indebted  ti 
him,  Luke,  xvii.  10.  It  would  be  aa  foolish  for 
08  to  require  recompence  from  God  for  then 
services  as  for  one  who  has  been  rescued  fna 
danger  to  demand  reward  from  his  deliverer  in- 
stead of  giving  him  his  thanks,  or  for  a  patieit 
to  demand  reward  from  his  physician  instetd 
of  paying  him  his  fee,  on  the  ground  that  by  f<^ 
lowing  his  directions  he  had  escaped  from  daft* 
ger  or  sickness. 

This  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  m  the 
minds  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  has  spread  w 
widely,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated 
even  from  the  minds  of  Christians.  It  prevail* 
ed  among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  especially 
among  the  Jews.  The  latter  held  the  fooliab 
opinion  (which  has  been  revived  in  another  fono 
among  Christians)  that  the  worth  and  roerita 
of  their  pious  ancestors,  particularly  of  Abii- 
ham,  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  that  thus, 
through  their  substituted  righteousness,  they 
themselves  might  be  freed  from  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  Against  this  misteke,  John  tbs 
Baptist,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  zealously  la- 
boured. Vide  Matt  iii.  9 ;  Rom.  iii.  5.  The  Jewa 
believed  that  God  was  bound  injustice  to  fat' 
[  ^ve  and  save  them,  on  account  of  the  promiss 
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ioh  he  had  made  to  Abraham.  Vide  Rom. 
^xi.,  Goll.  8.  125. 
4}  Repeniance  and  rtformation, 
[*hi8  condition  of  for^Tcnees  has  always 
leared  the  beat  and  most  rational  to  the  more 
>roved  and  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  to 
om  the  former  conditions  mnst  have  appeared 
tatisfactory.  Even  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ats  are  full  of  passages  which  assure  us  that 
1  forgives  sins  aAer  deep  repentance,  and 
moral  reformation  consequent  upon  it ;  Ps. 
di.  3 — 5;  li.  8, 12,  17;  Luke,  zviii.  13,  seq. 
B  writings  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo- 
hers  also  are  full  of  passages  which  mention 
I  as  the  only  acceptable  condition.  Seneca 
8,  **  Quern  ptsnitet  peeeaue^  eat  innocens.^^ 
I  eren  af^  recognising  this  condition,  very 
juieting  doubts  must  remain,  respecting 
Ich,  Tide  No.  II.  A  satisfactory  assurance 
>ecting  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins  would 
I  be  wanting.  This  leads  us  to  the  second 
L 

AppUcation  of  these  Remarks  to  the  Scriptural 
'doctrine  eoneeming  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

1)  The  condition  mentioned  No.  I.  4,  how- 
r  reasonable  and  obvious  it  may  be  in  itself, 
ears  from  experience  and  the  history  of  all 
ea,  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  body  of 
A.  They  never  have  received  nor  can  receive 
n  it  a  quieting  assurance  of  the  forgiveness 
ins,  and  especially  of  those  committed  before 
ir  reformation.  All  nations  hope,  indeed,  that 
d  is  disposed  to  forgive  sins  when  they  are  for- 
:en ;  but  men  need  something  more  than  this, 
ey  must  have  something  external  and  sensible, 
^ve  them  assurance  and  conviction  that  their 
8  hare  actually  been  forgiven.  This  assurance 
J  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  sacrifices.  Vide 
».  I.  They  believed  universally  that  besides 
t  moral  improvement  of  the  heart,  some  addi- 
nal  means  were  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
our  of  God,  and  to  avert  the  punishment  of 
.  Cf.  Horn.  II.  ix.  493 — 508.  This  opinion 
10  deeply  wrought  into  the  human  soul,  and 
sea  from  such  an  universal  sense  of  necessity, 
it  any  attempt  to  obliterate  it  or  to  reason  it 
ay  would  be  in  vain.  To  deprive  men  of  this 
inion,  that  the  favour  of  God  may  be  concili- 
d  and  the  positive  assurance  of  pardon  ob- 
ned,  would  be  to  tear  away  the  props  upon 
lieh  their  composure  and  confidence  rest,  with- 
t  being  able  to  substitute  for  them  anything  so 
(ar  and  satisfactory ;  and  thus  would  be  an  act 
injury  and  cruelty. 

(2)  But  what  is  the  origin  or  ground  of  the 
ding  that  reformation  alone  is  insufficient,  and 
tt  something  else  is  necessary  to  avert  the 
dgroents  of  God  from  the  sinner,  and  to  in- 
ire  him  with  confidence  that  they  are  or  will 
ATerted  t  This  feeling  is  founded  in  the  mo- 


ral nature  of  man,  or  in  the  voice  of  eonseienee. 
Vide  8.  88, 1.  2.    For, 

(a)  However  far  a  man  may  advance  in  holi- 
ness, his  conscience  still  declares  to  him  that  his 
holiness  is  very  defective,  and  that  he  frequently 
commits  sin,  and  that  his  sin  deserves  punish- 
ment. And  the  more  upright  and  virtuous  the 
man  is,  the  more  tender  and  strong  will  this 
feeling  be.  How,  then,  can  he  hope  by  a  holi- 
ness so  imperfect,  polluted,  and  stained  with 
sin,  to  secure  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
God,  and  to  escape  unpunished  1  To  one  who 
feels  thus,  how  desirable  and  welcome  must  be 
the  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  his  imper- 
fect holiness,  God  will  still  he  gracious  to  him 
on  certain  conditions ! — the  more  desirable  and 
welcome,  the  more  he  sees  that  he  can  never  at- 
tain this  assurance  on  any  of  the  conditions 
above  mentioned.  No.  I.,  1,  2,  3.  This  assur- 
ance it  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
q{  atonement  to  impart. 

(6)  Although  a  man  were  thoroughly  reformed, 
and  should  commit  no  more  intentional  sins,  he 
would  still  remain  in  an  anxious  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  his  past  sins ;  for  there  is  no  gpround  to 
believe  that  on  aeeount  cf  ane^s  improvement  God 
will  remit  the  punishment  of  sins  committed 
before  this  improvement  commenced.  Indeed, 
without  an  express  assurance  from  God  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  to  fear  that  he 
will  punish  the  former  sins  even  of  the  penitent. 
This  assurance  to  the  contrary  can  be  found 
alone  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ. 

This  feeling  of  necessity,  therefore,  this  appre- 
hension and  belief  that  besides  improvement  we 
need  and  must  find  some  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing assurance  from  God  that  the  punishment  of 
sin  will  be  averted  from  us;  this  feeling  lies 
deep  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  is  founded  in  his 
moral  nature,  in  the  voice  of  conscience.  Let 
no  one  say  that  all  men  do  not  have  this  feeling, 
and  that  he  himself  neither  has  it  now  nor  ever 
has  had  it.  This  feeling  may  be  suppressed  for 
a  time  by  levity,  or  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  by 
cold  and  heartless  speculation,  or  by  both  of 
these  causes  united  ;  but  it  commonly  revives 
in  due  time,  especially  in  the  hour  of  afHiction, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  or  on  other  occasions 
which  compel  men  to  serious  reflection.  It  then 
demands  from  them,  as  it  were,  its  rights,  and 
frequently  to  their  great  confusion;  it  excites 
anxious  doubt  and  solicitude,  and  spreads  out  a 
dark  futurity  to  view.  This  is  a  situation  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  one  in  which  no  person 
would  wish  to  be.  Kant  therefore,  refers  to  this 
feeling  in  his  philosophical  theory  of  religion. 
On  occasions  like  these  such  disquieting  doubts 
and  fearful  apprehensions  will  often  rise  irre- 
sistibly, even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
above  superstitiout  ^e«kTA«^VDA^N^^^%^ 
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■peealatire  philotopben  themtelTety  whose 
feelings  had  been  the  most  suppressed  and 
deadened.  From  these  feelings  no  one  is  se- 
eore,  however  firmly  established  in  his  theory ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  death-bed  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  philosophy  of  the  study  and  'of 
the  school. 

A  religion,  therefore,  coming  with  credentials 
from  Heaven,  which,  on  divine  authority,  gives 
to  man  satisfaction  upon  ihtM  8ubj$eif  which 
shews  him  a  means,  elsewhere  sought  in  vain, 
by  which  he  can  obtain  composure  and  assur- 
anos  against  anxious  doubts,  and  which  teaches 
him  to  look  forward  with  joy  into  the  future 
world;  such  a  religion  may  well  claim  to  be 
eo^dered  a  religiA  of  high  and  universal  utili- 
ty. Those  who  rob  the  Christian  reUgion  of 
this  doctrine  rob  it  of  that  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  makes  it  a  blessing  to  man. 

(3)  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject. 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  no 
correct  ideas  respecting  virtue  and  vice,  or  re- 
specting God  and  divine  thi  ngs.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  they  should  have  always  and  al- 
most univereally  believed  that  God  might  be 
conciliated  by  the  most  insignificant  actions 
which  they  might  perform  without  sincere  re- 
formation, and  which,  indeed,  they  sometimes 
supposed  might  take  the  place  of  reformation. 
This  was  their  idea  of  sacrifices,  ceremonies, 
penances,  fasts,  iiui.  They  made  but  little  ac- 
count of  moral  purity  and  holiness  of  life.  To 
relieve  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  caring  for 
their  own  virtue  they  supposed  that  the  virtue 
of  others  might  be  imputed  to  them.  Vide  No. 
I.  and  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionem,  s. 
125,  f. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  these 
common  mistakes  prevailed,  though  in  different 
forms,  throughout  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world. 
Now  in  the  establishment  of  a  universal  religion, 
such  as  the  Christian  was  intended  to  be,  this 
fact  demanded  special  attention;  (and  not  merely 
on  account  of  that  particular  age,  but  on  account 
of  all  following  ages ;  because  these  same  mis- 
takes prevail  among  men  in  different  forms  at 
all  times ;)  for  the  moral  improvement  of  men, 
and  the  sincere  and  pure  worehip  of  God  must 
be  the  great  objects  of  this  religion.  But  while 
it  has  these  high  and  spiritual  objects  in  view, 
and  should  make  it  possible  for  men  to  attain 
them,  it  must  also  be  umveraal,  designed  for 
every  itidividual.  It  must  regard  the  necessities 
of  all  men,  and  not  merely  of  the  few  who  sc- 
count  themselves  wise,  and  esteem  themselves 
philosophers.  Sacrifices,  on  account  of  their 
imperfections  and  pervereion,  were  to  be  for 
ever  abolished.  The  other  conditions  of  for- 
giveness were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  being 
£a]ae  and  injurious  to  morality.  Sincere  reforma- 
Hon  was  the  only  coDditiou  \e{t«  and  il^  waa 


aocompanied  with  die  tnadooi  wMAtadm 
mentioned.  This  internal  idbmulicMi  aai  hsfr 
ness  was  made  by  Jetoa  the  indiapwMahto  «» 
dition  of  forgivtsnesat  though  not  dw^rsMrA^ 
eatfts  of  it;  since,  owing  to  the  impnfifHm  d 
our  holiness,  we  could  then  never  have  ohtihii 
forgiveneas.  Now,  in  dider  to  lelieve  the  mkd 
from  the  solicitude  ettll  eobompanying  thii  e» 
dition,  and  to  satisfy  thie  feeling  oif  needt  eoa^ 
thing  exUrwd  muat  be  added,  wlueh  dmik 
powerfully  aflfect  the  senaee«.not  only  of  As 
Jewa  of  that  age,  but  of  the  heethen  ud  timm 
in  general.  This  must  be  eometliin^  whkh 
would  be  obvious  to  every  onOt  end  not  Imnkf 
to  a  few ;  something,  too,  whioh  woold  Ml 
hinder  or  weaken  the  pereoael  ezevoiee  of  v» 
tue  and  holiness  of  life,  bat  rather  pmnols  sel- 
strengthen  them. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  efeneiiMnl  ef  GWUL 
This  can  never  lead  to  security  in  ein  or  ieti^ 
ference  with  regard  to  it,  (as  it  bee  often  bsa 
supposed  to  do,)  because  pergonal  rf/Vfaftn 
and  holinest  (/afayoco,  vy%aafMs)  are  eonneolrf 
with  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  ne  eondUUmm 
qua  noru  Chriat  died  for  men  onoe  for  all,  ael 
suffered  the  punishment  which  they  woold  kaffS 
endured  for  their  sins,  and  which  their  con* 
sciences  tell  them  they  could  not  have  esciprfi 
even  after  their  reformation.  And  thus  the  is» 
eessity  of  continuing  to  sacrifice  iraa  remoni 
and  the  injurious  consequences  whioh  attendsi 
sacrifices  were  obviated.  *'  By  Chriei^  and  his 
sacrifice,  men  obtain  from  God  (as  Paul  declaiHi 
Acts,  xiii.  38)  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  aim; 
and  consequently,  even  ofthoae  which,  aeeording 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  unpardontdfle^,  cl, 
would  be  irremediably  puniahed,'*  (for  whiek 
reason  sacrifices  were  now  no  longer  necesssry. 
No.  I.) 

On  one  side,  the  infliction  upon  Christ  oi  de 
penalty  which  we  deserved  places  the  authoritf 
and  sanctity  of  the  divine  law  in  the  eleamt 
light,  and  shews  the  certainty  of  the  ezecudoa 
of  the  divine  punishment  upon  sin  in  a  maass 
at  once  striking  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarm 
ing,  Cf.  Romans,  iii.  26,  Ilva*  avrdv  (Bnp) 
dixcuov.  This  doctrine  thus  guards  against  ia* 
diffference  to  sin,  and,  as  experience  teachea,ss> 
erts  a  powerful  influence  in  reforming  and  sa^ 
nobling  the  moral  character  of  every  one  whs 
believes  it  from  the  heart. 

On  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  awakens  ia 
those  who  heartily  receive  it,  love  to  God,  who 
has  made  use  of  so  great  and  extraoidiosiy 
means  for  their  forgiveness.  It  also  excites  gia* 
titude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Vide  the  passafH 
of  the  New  Testament  cited  by  Moms,  p.  153| 
s.  G.  One  who  really  believes  this  doctrine,  sad 
does  not  feel  the  most  lively  love  and  gretitods 
to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  does  not  sympathias 
^wlth.  all  which  the  New  Testament  aaya  opoa 
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subject,  (1  John,  ir.  10, 11 ;  John,  iii.  16; 
Rom.  ▼.  8;  Yiii.  32,)  must  be  destitate  of  every 
tender^ sensibility  and  of  every  human  feeling. 
The  proof  that  this  doctrine  does  actaally  excite 
this  feeling  and  is  adapted  to  the  necessity  of 
num,  msy  be  seen  not  only  in  the  joyful  recep- 
tion with  which  it  met  from  the  better  part  of 
tiio  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in 
tiio  approbation  of  it  in  succeeding  ages,  which 
hm  been,  and  is  still,  expressed  by  so  many  men 
of  mil  nations ;  and  also  in  the  astonishing  effects 
which  it  has  produced. 

God,  therefore,  as  the  scriptures  represent, 

(Rom.  iii.  S5,)  has  set  forth  Jesus  as  a  Fropi- 

U&ior^  to  assure  men  of  his  gracious  disposition 

towards  them ;  in  order,  by  this  means,  both  to 

kid  them  from  a  merely  external  service  of  him 

to  a  $piriiual  worship,  and  also  to  convince  them 

ii  an  affecting  manner,  as  well  of  his  holiness 

Md  JQBtice  as  of  his  compassionate  goodness 

md^  grace;  and  so,  by  the  alarming  apprehen- 

ikms  and  thankful  feelings  which  flow  from  such 

ssosiderations,  to  influence  them  to  exercise  pure 

viftae,  sincere  piety,  and  devotion  to  God,  to 

shorish  and  exhibit  love  to  him  who  first  loved 

Ihem.    This  representation,  which  is  founded 

On  the  holy  scriptures,  contains  nothing  irra- 

tional«  and  is  entirely  suited  to  the  moral  nature 

of  man. 

SECTION  CIX. 

•CUPTCBAL  nOCTBINE  RKSPECTINO  THE  NECES- 
aiTT  or  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN;  WHAT  IS 
MBANT  BY  FORGIVENESS,  PARDON,  JUSTIFICA- 
TION ;  AND  THE  SCRIPTURAL  TERMS  BY  WHICH 
TBKY  ARK  DESIGNATED. 

TV  NetutUy  and  Indisperuabknesa  of  Forgiveneta. 

Am  sin  is  justly  represented  in  the  holy  scrip- 
as  a  very  great  evil,  from  which  no  one  is 
S  sOf  on  the  other  hand,  the  forgiveness  of 
•ina  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits, 
^hich  no  one  can  do  without.    It  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  religious  teacher  to  lead  those 
oommitted  to  his  charge  to  consider  this  subject 
aa  it  b  exhibited  in  the  scriptures ;  for  almost 
iBBomerable  mistakes  are  made  respecting  it  by 
in  every  rank  and  of  every  character,  the 
and  the  low,  the  enlightened  and  the  igno- 
lantp    Many  make  but  little  account  of  sin, 
and«  through  levity  or  erroneous  speculation, 
Ofariook  its  consequences,  and  of  course  make 
light  of  forgiveness.    Others  believe  that  they 
easily  obtain  forgiveness,  and  rely  on  the 
of  God,  or  on  the  Tnerita  cf  Ckriat,  with- 
OBt  on  their  part  performing  the  conditions  upon 
vfaieh  their  trust  in  these  merits  and  their  ex- 
fenapce  of  them  must  depend. 

Tbaae  injorious   mistakes   are   opposed  in 
■uy  paaaagea  of  the  Bible. 
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(1)  In  such  as  describe  the  ruinous  conBO- 
quences  of  sin,  and  which  present  the  judf^ 
ments  of  God  in  a  fearful  and  terrific  light,  as 
severe  and  intolerable— e.  g.,  Heb.  x.  31 ;  Pb. 
xc.  11;  cxxx.  3.  To  the  same  purpose  aia 
many  of  the  examples  given  in  the  scripturea* 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

(3)  In  snoh  as  describe  the  judgments  of  hea- 
ven upon  those  who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
prescribed,  and  are  destitute  of  faith  in  JesoB 
Christ,  as  certain  and  inevitable — e.  g.,  Heb.  iii« 
13, 13;  Rom.  ii.  1—3,  coll.  i.  33. 

(3)  In  such  as  shew  that  no  one  can  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  happiness  who  has  no  assui^ 
ance  that  his  sins  are  forgivan — e.  g.,  Heb.  z« 
26, 27.  The  example  of  David  and  other  saintB, 
who  have  been  deeply  troubled  on  account  of 
their  sins,  and  anxious  for  the  consequences  of 
them,  contain  much  instruction  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Psalm  Ii.,  cxxx.,  &c. 

IL  Scriptural  Terms  and  Fkraaea  denoting  Far^ 

giveneaa. 

The  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin  which  men 
obtain  from  God  is  expressly  mentioned  in  tha 
New  Testament  as  the  efi*ect  and  consequence 
of  the  atonement  or  redemption  ((utoXvrpidtfK) 
of  Christ.  In  Eph.  i.  7,  the  a^tai^  fta^taHtfafai- 
tutv  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  d/toXv- 
tfH^aii  dia  tufiato^  Xptiyrov,  and  as  a  conaequenee 
of  it.  Cf.  Col.  i.  14;  Heb.  ix.  15;  «*  Christ 
died  ci(  oftdKvtpciaw  tutv  iyti  t^  rcpurri  bia^i^xjf 
^ofajSo^ccdv."  Romans,  iii.  34,  •*  We  are  par- 
doned, Btxatovfuvoi,  6m  oftoXvtputaitai  r^f  iv 
Xpt(yi'9,"  &c.  The  principal  terms  are  the  fol- 
lowing— ^viz., 

(1)  Kofoxxoy^,  reeonciliaiion^  (Germ.  Fifr- 
aohnung^)  and  xaf  oXXatfdofuu.  Cf.  M orus,  pages 
113 — 166,  s.  9 — 11.  This  phraseology  was 
primarily  used  with  respect  to  enemiea  who 
were  reconciled,  or  who  became  friends  again; 
1  Cor.  vii.  1 1 ;  Matt.  v.  34.  Then  it  was  tran»- 
ferred  to  God.  The  first  origin  of  this  phraseo- 
logy with  respect  to  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  men  had  gross  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  supposed  the  manner  of  the  divino 
conduct  to  be  like  that  of  men.  Whoever  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  God  provoked  him  to  anger— 
i.  e.,  to  displeasure  and  to  a  strong  expression 
of  it.  (Hence  the  judgments  of  God  are  called 
dfiy^j  ixBCxfjoii  0COV.)  God  must  now  be  ap- 
peased, and  the  transgressor  must  endeavour  to 
make  God  again  his  friend.  Such  was  tha 
common  and  popular  language  on  this  subject^ 
language  which  was  universally  intelligibley 
and  which  is  always  used  in  the  holy  scriptures 
in  a  sense  worthy  of  God.  Vide  s.  86.  Thaa 
when  it  is  said  in  the  New  Testament,  etbf 
tjfilv  xataajjittttoL^  the  meaning  is,  that  through 
Christ  he  withholds  the  expression  of  his  dia- 
plaasara,  the  ^umaVLmatX  ol  %v&.  ^Wuosb  ^ v^ 
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MM  this  phnttdogy*  9  Cor.  t.  19,  and  a- 

plaiiis  it  by  the  addition  ^  luiyiC^ixif  icapwcfw- 
|wrci-  like  tlie  Hobraw  r^  ydn,  PmIbi  uni.  1« 
9.  la  Rom.  t.  11,  be  neee  the  pbnoe  s»rax* 
%m^  i»4|k^Mv,ia  the  eune  oeiMe— i.  e.,  we  ob> 
HinlioiiiOodtheforgiTeiieesofeie.  The  lit- 
ter pMe^^  ehews  cleariy  tbit  s^raaAeyif  doee 
BOt  denote  the  murai  improummU  of  men,  u 
Eberhaid,  Gmner,  and  otheia  explain  it  On 
tfaaeontraiy,  the  term  alwaya  impliea  the  idea 
ef  the  eniiiMi/Teeoneiliation  of  two  partiee,  hj 
which  two  or  more  who  were  not  prefionaly  on 
good  terme  beeome  IHende  again.  KAroMay^, 
then,  ae  Morae  ramaricey  (p.  165,  ad  finem,) 
neane,  the  rtalomHon  if  frUtdAip^  mmd  the 
MM y  Riding  ikitt  airaugk  Ckridt  and  Mr 
«eMM»fMr  ie,  lo  Mng  e6eii<,  or  riifore  Aarmony 
mndfriendahip,  Tkia  harmony  doee  not  anb- 
riat  between  Ood  and  men  aa  long  aa  men  are 
oonaidered  aa  tranagreaeoia,  and  Grod  ia  eom- 
nelled  to  pmiiah  them  aa  aneh.  They  do  not 
lore  God  aa  their  father,  and  be  eannol  lore 
tliem  aa  bii  children.  That  they  leem  how  to 
i^  loft  him,  and  that  he  ia  able  to  lore  them,  they 
ewetoChriat.  A  therefore  ia  the  peaM-mafar, 
the  reatorer  of  friendahip,  6  mait^ajjiaom. 

(9)  'AfftfK  o^Hopnuir,  dfciMM,  and  the  aimilar 
phraaea  wa^o^%w^  XOfM^HOM  d|uipf  mk«  9tafniH% 

(•)  ExphntUitm  if  ikm  Urm»  md  cf  ike  Ben- 
Mmtni  tontained  in  Hem.  *Afi«K  and  dfMMu 
an  need  literally  to  denote  reletucf  aa  from  cap- 
tirlty,  Luke,  It.  18 ;  also  remission  of  debt  (de- 
bit!). Matt.  yi.  19.  Now  nn  was  rery  fre- 
qoently  oompared  both  with  captiTity  and  with 
debt;  and  heoce,  probably,  this  term  was  first 
need  by  the  LXX.  as  correspondent  with  ps  vti. 
This  phrase  was  always  opposed  to  the  inflicting 
cfpunigXment^  or  the  wrath  cf  God^  and  denotes 
remisaum^forlfearing  to  inJUei  pnnishmeni  t  Ex. 
xxxir.  7.  In  Biark,  iii.  99,  iz*^v  a^taw  is  con- 
traated  with  fyo;to(  iatw  xplattof.  To  take  away 
mh,  and  take  away  punishment,  were  thas  one 
and  the  aame  thing  with  the  Hebrews,  Is.  I  iii. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  words  which 
stand  for  mn  also  stand  for  puniekmeni.  Thus 
to  forgive  nn,  and  to  healiiekneu  (pcena  peeeati), 
were  frequently  the  same,  Matt.  ix.  9,  6,  6, 
ooll.  Pa.  ciii.  3. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  other  popalar  terms : 
•a,  KOfMtfK,  which  iBftheadef  overlooking,  Rom. 
iiL  96.  God  does  not  look  upon  sins,  hefbrgete 
tiiem,  does  not  think  of  them ;  in  oppoeition  to 
tkinking  of  them,  placing  them  before  hie  counte- 
flMMM  (Pa«lm  xc.  8) — i.  e^puniahing  them,  &o, 
Alao,  xP'9^to^  icopofCfu^uxfo,  Col.  ii.  13, 
apoken  of  the  remission  if  guilt  f  HoXtl^lv 
dfMipf  laf.  Acts,  iii.  19,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
Min,  Ia.  xliii.  95 ;  used  also  by  Lysiaa.  The 
igiue  in  thia  case  is  uken  from  an  aoeowi^ftoaifc, 
k  Whioh  tht  lama  of  the  debtor  ia  obliteiatad 
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when  he  haa  pdd  bk  debt,  or  «kM  k  if 
tad  to  him. 

The  phraaea,  wOepipwOa^  W  ajiapw* 
f  gic»M,  g.  €.  lu,  id  fcffWirjjfcj;  WBaiii#,  to 
ofiesejf,  ooenr  Tory  fieqooatly.  TWj  w 
rtved  from  the  vny  cjoeiaion  eovpaiiaoi 
with  ataina  and  impuitian.  BLeaoe  Mc 
dained  pniifieationa  and  waahings  aa  aig 
or  aymbolieal  ritea.  Theaa  pbraaea  wei 
firat,  in  reapeet  to  men,  and  donoled  aelJ 
cation  (m>'  javror,)— -L  «.,  moral  vefon 
1  John,  iiL3;  9  Cor.  riL  1;  Heb.  z.99; 
bowerer  eonld  not  ha  dons  swrffptadri 
God,  bat  by  hie  aaaistaiiee;  — coodly,  ia 
to  God.  He  ia  aaid  topur^  men  firom 
a.,  to  eonaider  them  aa  puB,  ianoeem- 
pnnish  them.  So  Pa.  11.  4,  «*  WlaA  a 
mine  irnqmUesi"  1  John,  L  9;  9  Pe 

(6)  Some  are  not  content  with  naaki 
fbrgiTeneaa  of  aina  to  oonaist  in  the  ram 
the  puniskment  of  ain,  bat  would  have  it 
to  the  removal  both  of  the  gwtir  (ch^m)  i 
nishmeni  of  ain,  ainee  both  belong  to  tb( 
taUonifnn,  Thia  atatement,  ondeialoc 
popalar  aense,  is  not  objeetioimble  ;  bat 
nndentood,  it  is.  The  eatnbliahed  the 
apecting  the  remiaaion  of  sin  haa  been  tn 
ted  from  the  time  of  Aneelmna  (a.  101,  a 
who  broaght  the  whole  doctrine  of  joati 
into  a  jadicial  form,  and  arranged  it  like 
process.  Thus,  when  a  thief  has  sto! 
must  both  restore  the  property  stolen  ani 
punishment.  The  ^t7/,  in  this  case,  is 
moved  by  the  punishment  The  ad  too 
this  opinion,  therefore,  comprehended 
justification  a  special  acquittal  tf  guilt,  d 
from  the  acquittal  of  punishment.  This 
tal  of  guilt  they  considered  as  the  impute 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  o 
God,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  n 
by  them.  In  this  way,  as  they  thongl 
the  guilt  of  sin  remored.    Vide  a.  1 15. 

First,  This  distinction  between  the  gi 
punishment  of  sin  is  nerer  distinctly  n 
the  Bible  when  the  forgirenesa  of  aina  ia  \ 
of.  Some  haye  considered  this  diatine 
implied  in  the  passages  which  speak  of 
rijkation  or  washing  away  of  aina,  or  in 
sins  are  compared  with  debts ;  but  wathc 
ficient  reason.  The  Bible  makea  joatti 
the  mere  forgireness  of  sins-^.  e.,  rem< 
the  punishment  of  them ;  without  any  i 
acquittal (f  guilt  connected  with  it;  aa  R 
7,  seq.  Vide  s.  110,  «*De  obedienlia  < 
active,"  from  which  the  doctrine  *•  De  o1 
tia  Christl  passira**  must  not  be  aep 
The  obedience  of  Christ  shewn  in  aetii 
suffering  is  one  and  the  same.  The  fr 
this  obedience  we  enjoy,  as  will  be  aeei 
the  texu  cited  below.    The  Bible  docs  i 
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arate  one  kind  of  obedience  from  the  other; 
either  should  we.    Vide  8.  115. 

Secondly,  The  remission  of  the  grnilt  of  sin  is 
ot  essential,  and  does  not  contribate  to  the  real 
inqaillitj  of  the  sinner.  The  guilt  of  a  sin 
Dce  committed  cannot  be  effaced.  The  con- 
uence  of  the  transgressor  can  nerer  be  made  to 
rononnee  him  innocent,  bat  will  always  regard 
Im  as  haTing  sinned.  It  is  enongh  to  compose 
is  mind,  to  know  and  be  convinced  that  the 
anishraent  of  sin  has  been  remitted.  But  how 
ID  he  be  made  to  beliere,  and  be  happy  in  he- 
eling, that  he  is  innocent,  when,  according  to 
16  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  he  is 
Dilty. 

nirdly.  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the 
lilt  of  sin  is  remored  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
irison  of  the  conduct  of  God  towards  men  with 
6  conduct  of  men  among  themselres,  which  is 
>re  entirely  inapplicable.  A  criminal  (e.  g.,  a 
ief )  who  sins  against  his  fellow  men  does 
em  an  injury.  He  must  therefore  make  good 
eir  Ices,  besides  suffering  punishment.  But 
m,  by  sinning,  do  not  injure  or  rob  God. 
ley  wrong  only  ihemselvet.  Now  if  men  fulfil 
B  prescribed  conditions  of  obtaining  pardon, 
nI  remits  the  punishment  of  sin;  but  God 
maelf  cannot  remore  the  guilt  of  sin,  in  its 
oper  sense.  For  God  cannot  err,  and  consi- 
r  an  action  which  is  actually  wrong,  and  con- 
qaently  inrolres  guilt,  as  right  in  itself.  He, 
wever,  can  forgive  us,  or  remit  the  punish- 
rat  which  we  deserve.  He  can  regard  and 
»t  us,  on  certain  conditions,  as  if  we  were  in- 
•cent. 
(3)  Acxouocrtf ,  ^ixojloovvti  and  ^uceuovoSkM,  3u>- 

These  terms  of  the  Grecian  Jews  can  be  ex- 
ained  only  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  pis,  in 
ebrew  and  Arabic,  in  its  primary  and  physical 
DSe,  means,  rtctut^firmus^  rigidusfuit ;  then, 

a  moral  sense,  rectus fuity  in  various  modifi- 
tions,  degrees,  and  relations— e.  g.,  veru$  et 
rax  fuit,  bonus^  sc.  benignus  fuit ;  severus^ 
rttttfy  JUSTUS,  iififoccNs/ut/,  right,  9uch  as  one 
ould  bt{  Ps.  cxllii.  2,  *«No  man  is  right  in 
e  sight  of  God.'*  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
^ifications  of  p^iri,  dixatovv,  faeere  juttum ; 
d  of  Btxautvd^tjteri justum.  A  man  maybe 
]$tijkd  in  two  ways — viz., 
(a)  By  perfect  holiness,  virtue,  or  uprightness 

conduct ;  by  being  actually  just,  or  such  as 
e  should  be.  Hence  the  phrase  to  justify,  or 
consider,  pronounce,  treat,  reward  one,  as  right, 
eording  to  the  above-mentioned  sense.  In 
is  sense  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.,  Ps.  cxliii.  2, 
htxauS^rflttajL  ivuiftiov  aov  rcoi  ^utv,  and  Ezek. 
1.  51,  52.    This  is  CdWed  justifieatio  interna, 

this  sense  it  is  understood,  in  the  important 
tssage  respecting  Justification,  Rom.  v.,  both 
^  Sodniaiit,  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  to/tV 


faction,  and  by  those  of  the  Romish  church  who 
advocate  good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of 
salvation.  But  this  interpretation  does  the 
greatest  violence  to  the  words  in  this  passage. 

In  connexion  with  this  meaning,  Bixaunm 
sometimes  signifies  emendare,  probum  reddere^ 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  13  (in  the  Septuagint),  and  Rev. 
xxii.  11,  seq.  Some  of  the  schoolmen  call  this 
justifkaHo  physiea, 

(b)  One  who  is  guilty  is  said  to  be  justified 
when  he  is  declared  and  treated  as  exempt  from 
punishment,  or  innocent,  or  when  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  is  remitted  X6  him.  This  is  called 
justifeatio  externa.  The  terms  justification, 
pardon,  accounting  righteous,  ocour  in  the  Bible 
much  more  frequently  in  this  sense  than  in  any 
other,  and  so  are  synonymous  with  forgiveness 
of  sin.  This  sense  is  founded  on  the  judicial 
meaning  of  the  word  p^yp,  to  pardon,  acquit,  prO' 
nounce  innocent,  spoken  of  the  Judge  (pns  inno- 
cens) ;  and  of  the  opposite,  jnpy},  damnere,  pro 
reo  declarere  (yvfjf,  reus)— e.  g.,  Ex.  xxiii.  7; 
Prov.  xvii.  15,  seq.  This  is  transferred  to  God, 
who  is  conceived  as  the  judge  of  the  actions  of 
men.  Here,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  carry  the  comparison  too  far,  and  must  ab- 
stract from  our  conceptions  all  the  imperfections 
which  belong  to  human  conduct.  He  condemns, 
or  judges, — i.  e.,  he  punishes ;. — antecedens  (the 
part  of  human  judges}— ;pro  consequente.  The- 
opposite  of  this,  to  acquit,  pardon  (dtxcMovy),  it 
then  to  remove  punishment.  This  is  done,  how- 
ever, as  the  Bible  everywhere  teaches,  noi prop- 
ter  justitiam  iniemam  hominis,  as  at  human  tri- 
bunals ;  for  no  one  is  innocent  and  pure  from 
sin;  Rom.  iii.  19,  seq.  According  to  the  gos- 
pel, God  bestows  favour  upon  men  gratuitously, 
on  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  on  condition  of 
holiness  and  of  persevering  in  Christian  confi- 
dence. 

The  principal  texts  which  support  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  which  BixaUiai^  and  dixcuoervv^ 
stand  in  this  sense,  are  Rom.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  in  op- 
position to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  desert  of 
works.  These  passages  will  be  examined  in 
the  following  sections.  In  Romans,  iv.,  the 
term  iixaiovv  is  used  ver.  5 ;  Xoyi^ctfSku  dixoco- 
avptjv,  (to  pardon,  the  opposite  of  %oyi^ta^ 
afiapfiaof,  to  punish,)  ver.  6 ;  and  o^ichu  ofiop- 
fiop,  ver.  7.  In  Rom.  v.  9,  11,  dunuovo^  and 
xoroxxaffctf^oM  are  interchanged  in  the  same 
way ;  and  dtxcuo^vM;  is  explained  by  iuv^tpia 
d^to— ofcoipt'ca;  x<u  ^vdtov.  The  words  ducaioiw, 
jixototfvn;,  are  also  opposed  to  df>yi}  Biov,  Rom. 
i.  17,  18;  to  xardxpufii,  Rom.  v.  16,  18;  to 
f yxaXf »y,  Rom.  viii.  33.  Of.  Storr,  "  De  signi- 
ficatione  vocis  Bwoms  in  Nov.  Test.*'  Opuee. 
Academica,  t.  i. 

Note, — ^The  writings  of  theologians  present 
great  diversity  and  difficulty  in  determining  the 
idea  of  SiaoMAOis  aa4  ^iaMMvM%  ^^mX^^^vd^ 
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dont  Lathenn  theologbiii*  with  whom  Ddder- 
Ma  and  Seilei  agree,  cooaider  jattifieatton  aa 
being  merely  the  removal  tf  punMmeni  $  whUa 
Koppe,  Zacharia,  Leaa,  Danor,  and  othera,  eom- 
priae  in  thia  idea  the  whole  purpoae  of  God  to 
bleaa  and  aaye  men,  of  which  the  remoral  of 
pnniahment  ia  only  the  oommeneement  Thaae 
theologiana  maintain  that  jutt^kaiion  is  the 
aame  %Bprede$Hnati(Mh  only  that  Juatifieation  ii 
the  leaa  definite  word  of  the  two.  Vide  Zaeha- 
lift,  BibU  Theol.  ir.  a.  648,  aeq.,  and  eapeciall  j 
DanoT,  Drey  Abhandlnngen  Ton  der  Reehtfer- 
tigang;  Jena,  1777;  in  anawer  to  which  Sailer 
wrote,  ••  Ueber  den  Unterachied  der  Reehtfer* 
tigung  und  Piftdeatination;**  Erlangen,  1777, 
8to. 

Thoaa  who  hold  the  former  opinion  eonaider 
the  eonferring  of  good  as  a  oonaeqaenoe  of  Joa- 
tifieation,  and  appeal  to  the  obviona  texta,  Rom. 
T.  1, 18,  31;  Gal.  iii.  11.  They  remark,  that 
exemption  from  pnniahment  and  beatowment  of 
bleaaing  are  not  one  and  the  aame  thing,  ainoe 
one  who  ia  acquitted  in  court  ia  not,  of  ooone, 
promoted  and  rewarded.  Those  who  hold  the 
latter  opinion  mention  the  fact  that  prt  fre- 
quently meana,  benefit^  blemngf  recompenee^  and 
conatrue  the  phrase  np^f?  sdiy  %ayi^§^y*  gif 
^euotfvM^,  which  ia  first  spoken  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  Gen.  xt.  6,  to  mean,  to  reckon  ae  a 
«Mrt^  to  reward  i  in  the  aama  way,  Paalm  ctL 
31,  and  Romans,  it.  4,  where  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains p*iif  by  fjua^*  The  declaring  Abraham 
righteous  did  not  consist  in  the  simple  forglTe- 
ness  of  his  sins,  but  in  the  bestowment  of  bless- 
ing and  reward.    Cf.  James,  ii.  21. 

The  following  considerations  may  help  to  aet- 
tle  the  controTersy  :— 

(I)  The  purposes  of  God  to  forgiTe  the  trans- 
gressor his  sins,  and  to  make  him  happy,  are 
one  and  the  same ;  but  they  may  be  distinguish- 
ed in  our  eoneeptione  of  ihem^  and  then  his  be- 
stowing reward  ia  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  granting  forgiTeness.  For  when  God 
forgiTos  one  his  sins,  the  bestowment  of  the 
promised  good  immediately  succeeds.  And 
when  God  sees  one  incapable  of  this  good,  he 
does  not  forgiTe  his  sins. 

(3)  The  sacred  writers  do  not,  in  their  terms, 
so  carefully  distinguish  and  ao  logically  diride 
theae  two  ideas,  which  are  ao  nearly  related,  as 
we  do  in  scientific  discussion.  This  is  the  less 
strange,  as  the  words  hwaww  and  hiMOMi^  haTe 
Tory  many  and  Tarious  aenses,  one  of  which  fre- 
quently runa  into  the  other.  The  words  are 
aometimea  used  in  the  Bible  exelunve,  beyond  a 
doubt,  of  the  idea  of  hkuing^  and  aometimea 
alao  inclusiye  of  it. 

(3)  But  this  should  not  hinder  us  from  dis- 
tinguishing these  ideas,  and  considering  them 
Bepantely,  for  the  aake  of  clearneaa  in  acientific 
diieuamoiL    Here,  ho werer,  «a  in  Y«a]^\  to  i^\  \ 


the  dinne  parpoaea,  w»  nut  gnuds|paiail  Am 
idea  of  fueeetsidfi  #  and  alao  against  fldalabs  fioB 
a  eompariaon  with  hnman  tiibniiahh  wham  om 
may  be  entirely  acquitted,  witho«t«  hoveta^ 
reoeiTing  lewanl,  or  any  farther  proriaiiNi  fa 
hia  wel^e.  The  acenaed  ia  abeoiTed,  and  Ibse 
left  to  aaek  hia  fortane  where  he  plaaeaa.  Bil 
thia  ia  not  the  manner  of  God.  Upon  etaqr  eea 
whom  he  foigiTe%  or  whom  he  eoanii  rights 
eoua,  God  immediately  beatowa*  od  the  gmmd 
of  faith  in  Jeaua  Chriat,  all  the  good  ud  hkm 
ing  whieh  the  sabjeet  <k  hia  graee  is  capeUe  of 
enjoying.  This  ia  the  leaaon  why  the  eaend 
writera  frequently  connect  these  .two  ideas  in 
the  aame  word.  CfL  Noeaaelt,  PfiiigitprognmB« 
De  eo  quid  m^  Deum  eomdotumre  kaaumikm  ftt* 
eoto,  pctnaeque  remiUertf  Halm,  179S,  (in  Uf 
Exercitt) 

Morua  (p.  151,  a.  5)  haa  therefore  well  de- 
fined and  explained  the  acriptoral  idea  of  Iks 
forgioenen  tfnne  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible,  aa  iBdodiag 
(1)  exemption  by  God  from  the  fatal  eonw 
queneea  of  sin — ^i.  e.,  from  fear  of  the  solferiag 
or  puniahmsnt  consequent  upon  ain,  and  froa 
thia  aufiering  and  pnniahment  itaell^  0^1  ^m^^^^m- 
>cw,  John,  iii. ;)  (9)  the  beatowment  of  Uom- 
iog>«  (C»ip  ^»*'0  inatead  of  this  deeerred  pe* 
niahmeat  For  both  we  are  indebted  to  Chiiil 
The  ground  and  motiTO,  howerert  of  the  fingiis* 
neas  of  ain  on  the  part  of  God  ia  his  nnmeritei 
goodneu  and  benevolence.  This  is  the  unifora 
representation  of  the  holy  scriptures,  John,  ill 
16,  seq.    Moras,  p.  153,  s.  6. 

SECTION  ex. 

ILLUSTSATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTUSAL  STATHflllT 
THAT  MEN  OWE  IT  TO  CHRIST  ALONE  THAT  SOD 
JUSTIFIES  THEM,  OR  FOROITES  THEIR  SINS. 

Since  sin  consists  in  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  it  is  the  prerogatiTO  of  Crod  alone  to 
forgiTe  sin.  So  the  Bible  eTery where  teaches; 
Ps.  Ii.;  James,  it.  12,  coll.  Luke,  t.  91.  The 
gospel  teaches  that  we  are  indebted  for  thia  f<n^ 
giTonesB  to  Christ  alone,— that  God  forgiTea  oa 
account  of  Christ,  It  eTery  where  magnifiea  thii 
as  one  of  the  greatest  diTine  fsTours,  and  aa  the 
foundation  of  all  our  bleasedness;  John,  liL  16; 
Ti.;  Heb.  ix.  15;  Rom.  t.  1.  Accordingly,  the 
doctrine  of  forgiTeness  through  Christ  is  always 
enumerated  by  the  apostles  among  the  principil 
doctrines  and  elementary  principlea  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  noTcr  to  be  withheld  in  reli- 
gious instruction.  Vide  1  These,  i.  10,  'Ii^ffovs 
0  fjvo/uvof  i7fUH  otto  t^i  ipy^i  ^px*H*^^u  et  alibL 
The  Acts  of  the  apostles  and  their  epistles  sheir 
that  they  always  commenced  with  thia  doctrise, 
and  referred  eTerything  to  it,  both  with  Jevt 
and  Gentiles,  enlightened  and  ignorant;  becaase 
VvSa  ai^QA^A.^  asaairtial  to  all. 
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The  following  elaaoos  comprise  the  principal 
proof-texts  relating  to  this  point  :— 

(1)  The  texts  which  declare  that  Christ  has 
mUmed  for  ns ;  and  that  to  procure  the  remission 
of  sins  was  the  great  object  of  his  advent  to  the 
world;  and  that  he  accomplished  this  object; 
1  John,  ii.  1, 2 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  Lh  iovf ov  xa^a^fMv 
ftoufWfuvoi  tut¥  ofAopf twv  i7ftMy.  Heb.  ix.  36, 
^  He  has  appeared  before  God  {ntfwififMttu,  ver. 
S4)  with  his  offering,  (dia  ^wsloi  wvtov,)  to  take 
away  sin,  (tlf  a^itrjtnv  ofiOffuH,)*'— i.  e.,  he 
sacrificed  himself  for  us,  he  died  for  us,  to  free 
US  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  (vide  ver.  14.) 

(3)  The  texts  which  require  from  us  an  un- 
limited confidence  (Ttiot^s)  in  Christ,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  indebted  to  him  and  to  his  per- 
son for  our  spiritual  welfare  and  our  acceptance 
with  God.  Acts,  xxvi.  18,  Xafitiv  a^ow  oftop- 
xultp-^^iofti  f  ^  tii  ifii,  ii.  38;  Rom.  v.  1, 
Aixeuco^f rrcf  ix  ftCattu^,  tipi^pijv  i%f^fv  ycp6$ 
Ofov  (the  favour  of  God  and  peace  of  mind)  dta 
X^tatov^  (which  we  owe  to  Christ.)  Eph.  i.  7, 
t»  9  (Xpi0i'9)  ixofntv  aat&KvtpiMtiv  6ia  aifiafo$ 
o^fov— i.  e.,  r^y  d/^isw  rCaparttu»fAdtcdv, 

(3)  The  texts  which  teach  that  there  is  no 
other  way  besides  this  in  which  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  can  be  obtained.  Heb.  x.  26,  **  For  those 
who  apostatize,  contrary  to  their  better  convic- 
tions respectihg  Christ  (txov^im  oftaptovdytcdy, 
▼er.  23;  iii.  12,  13),  there  remains  no  atoning 
•aeriiice  (^ca  Htpi  ofioff  iwy)'*— i.  e.,  there  is 
no  way  for  them  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  since  this  is  the  only  way,  and  this 
way  they  despise.  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  4,  seq.  The 
discourse  of  Peter,  Acts,  iv.  13,  Ovx  htw  iv 
aXX9  tMtfjpiay  ».  r.  X.  Xiotfjfila,  in  this  pas- 
»g^9  is  good,  happiness,  here  and  hereafter. 
Tftfj  happiness  can  he  obtained  through  no  other 
person.  The  name  (person)  of  no  other  man 
under  heaven  is  given  to  us  for  this  object. 
*Ovofia  here  is  connected  iv  ov^p^Ttot^,  no  name 
among  men.  The  meaning  is,  **  We  are  direct- 
ed by  God  to  no  other  man,  however  holy, 
through  whom  to  obtain  safety  and  happiness, 
besides  Jesus  Christ.*' 

(4)  The  texts  which  teach  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly that  God  forgives  men  their  sins,  or  jus- 
tifies them,  and  frees  them  from  the  punishment 
of  sin,  solely  on  account  of  Christ.  Acts,  x. 
43,  **To  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness, 
that  whoever  believes  in  him  should  through 
him  {h%a  6v8/iaro(  oM^tov)  receive  remission  of 
sins.'*  (Cf.  Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  liii.)  Acts, 
xiil.  38,  **Ata  Tovfov  vfilv  o^ttfi;  oftoptiwy 
TmirarfyixkktoA,  even  of  those  from  which  you 
could  not  be  justified  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses.*'  1  John,  ii.  12,  'A^^cuvtiu  v/tiv  <u 
•ympfiiu  8ia  'To  ovoiia  a/utov,  propter  Christum, 
Rom.  T.  10,  Ka^t^Mayrj/xtv  t^  0f9  Bia  tov  ^va- 
trov  fov  Tiov  wutov,  coll.  ver.  18,  and  1  Thess. 
i.  10;  3  Cor.  r.  31, «« God  treated  him,  who  had 


never  sinned,  as  a  sinner,  in  our  stead,  that  we 
might  he  forgiven  by  God ;  ytpilifii^  iucaioownj 
Oiov  (i.  e.,  dfcx<uo»  iviafuov  Ocov)  ir  wvf  9,"  on 
his  account,  ver.  19. 

But  the  passage  which  exhibits  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  most  fully  and  clearly 
is  Romans,  iii.  31 — 38.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Abhand- 
lung,  Opusc.  t.  ii.  Paul  here  opposes  the  pr^ 
vailing  mistake  respecting  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  law,  and 
the  opinion  that  God  loved  the  Jews  alone,  and 
comparatively  disregarded  every  other  people. 
Paul  shews  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  feels  1 
paternal  interest  in  all  men,  and  is  willing  to 
forgive  aJl,  since  all,  as  sinners,  need  forgive- 
ness ;  but  that  men  can  never  obtain  a  title  to 
this  forgiveness  by  their  own  imperfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  but  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  this  favour,  and  in 
a  way  exclusive  of  all  personal  desert.  **  Now 
(in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament)  we  are 
made  acquainted,  by  the  Christian  doctrine, 
with  the  purpose  of  God  to  forgive  us  (dt»(U(^ 
ovnj  Qiov,  ver.  33,  34,)  without  respect  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  as  anything  meritorious, 
iz^^i  rofMv;)  of  which  purpose  frequent  indi- 
cations appear  even  in  the  Old  Testament. 
This  is  God's  purpose  to  forgave  men,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without 
their  own  desert.  This  forgiveness  is  extended 
to  all  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  who  believe  in 
Christ  JU  are  sinners,  unworthy  of  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  deserving  of  punishment.  But 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  impartial,  paternal 
love,  desires  to  make  all  men  happy,  and  ac- 
cordingly intends  this  to  be  the  means  of  the 
happiness  of  all.  But  this  forgiveness  is  be- 
stowed upon  them  without  their  deserving  it, 
(5(opcay,)  from  the  mere  mercy  {x^*^i)  ^^  Cod, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  God  hath 
appointed  Christ  to  be  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
(ixa(ftrif>iov%)  or  a  propitiator  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  (i.  e.,  God  forgives  us  on  his  account, 
if  we  place  our  whole  reliance  upon  his  death, 
endured  for  our  good.)  He  now  indulgently 
forgives  us  our  past  sins,  (committed  before  our 
conversion  to  Christ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  15.)  He  now 
shews  (in  these  times  of  the  New  Testament) 
how  merciful  he  is  to  all  men,  by  forgiving 
{Bixaiovrta)  every  one  (Jew  or  Gentile)  who 
believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  (tbv  ix  TCicrtfU)^.)" 

The  question  arises,  how  and  by  what  means 
has  Christ  procured  for  us  pardon  from  God,  or 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 

We  find  many  clear  declarations  upon  this 
point  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  himself,  espe- 
cially in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  he  frequent- 
ly speaks  of  his  death,  and  of  the  worth  and  ad- 
vantages of  it;  John,  iii.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  We 
find  passages  of  the  same  kind  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  John  Uve  B«^\.\%v  l^VLti>\«^^\  v&.V\fik 
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tiM  propbaeiat  to  whieh  Chriit  appaalt  w  v»> 
faring  to  himMlf;  Pa.  zxiL.  si.;  la.  UiL  Bat 
lUa  doetrina  ia  man  alaarij  axplainad,  dafa> 
lopad*  and  appliad  in  tha  inatniatioM  of  tha 
mpoatUa.  Whila  Cbriai  wia  Tiaibly  npott  tha 
aarth,  ha  laid  tha  foondation  for  thia  doatriDa« 
hot  laft  it  for  hia  diaeiplaa  to  maka  a  inoia  foil 
dardopmant  and  application  of  thia«  aa  wall  aa 
of  many  other  doatrinaa,  aftar  hia  aaflafinga  and 
daath  ahoold  hare  baeooia  fteto  whieh  had  al- 
laadj  taken  place.  That  tha  Tiawa  widah  thej 
gifa  npon  thia  anbjeet  did  not  originate  flMraly 
in  the  oonoeptlona  than  pravalant  among  tha 
Jewa  and  heathen,  bat  are  asaotly  aoitad  to  the 
nnifanal  nacaaaitiay  of  man,  ia  clear  firom  a., 
106. 

But  there  baft  alwaya  been  aoma  in  tha 
Chriatian  ohueh,  and  many  in  modem  timea,  to 
whom  thia  doctrine,  ao  clearly  taoght  in  tha 
New  Teetament,  haa  been  offimaiTa,  aa  it  waa 
Ibrmeriy  to  many  Jewa  and  liaathamt  1  Cor.  L 
9.    And  ao  they  endaavoar  to  give  a  different 
Tiaw  from  that  given  in  the  New  Teatamant  of 
the  natora  of  the  benefiu  whieh  Ohriat  haa  eonr 
fimad  npon  the  haman  race,  confining  them  to 
hia  tfoeMie,  and  the  reaolta  of  it    So  Socinoa, 
and  many  of  the  aame  opinion  in  other  partiae. 
Somatimea  they  cndeaTour  to  deduce  their  opi- 
niona  by  a  for^  interpretation  from  the  Bible. 
Sometiaiea  they  hold  that  tha  aobject  ahoald 
not  be  definitely  atated,  at  leaat  in  popalar  dia- 
ooorae,^hat  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  genera], 
tve  obtain  forgivenesM  cf  gin  through  ChrUt^  or 
through  faith  in  Chritt,  leaving  every  one  to  un- 
derstand this  statement  in  his  own  way.    But 
the  meaning  of  this  indefinite  phraseology  must 
certainly  be  explained  in  theological  instruction. 
Should  it,  then,  be  withheld  from  the  people  1  and 
ia  it  honeat  to  refer  the  common  people  and  the 
young  to  the  holy  scriptures  by  the  language 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them 
aomething  widely  different  from  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible!    If  the  conscience  of  any 
one  doea  not  pronounce  such  conduct  inexcusa- 
ble, he  ahould  renounce  the  idea  of  being  a 
Christian  teacher.    The  queation  here  is  not, 
how  the  doctrine  may  be  understood  by  learned 
men,  judging  independently  of  the  authority  of 
Revelation,  but  how  the  doctrine  ia  taught  in 
the  New  Teetament !    Since  this  book  lies  at 
the  fonndation  of  religrious  knowledge,  the  doo- 
trinee  and  ideas  which  it  contains  should  be  ex- 
plained, and  in  a  way  which  will  be  intelligi- 
ble to  those  who  hear.    And  considering  how 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness  is,  what  a  powerful  influ- 
aoee  it  exerts,  how  much  it  does  to  tranquillize 
the  mind,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  character,  it 
woold  be  an  act  of  rashness  and  cruelty  to  de- 
alny  the  faith  of  men  in  it,  and  to  rob  them  of 
ft  bdief  in  place  of  which  nothing  can  be  eub- 
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The  Bible  Meribaa  tha  fagi^ 
prooorad  for  aa  by  Chriat  pftMipaDy  H 
lowing  pointa— vuk,  (1)  hia 
lent  ^HrfSbf  which  ia  often  ealM,  annfii^i 
Hebiaw  idiom,  ai^  Xptar^m  and 
ia  tha  prineipal  thing.  In 
plaeaa  (8)  hia  rsmrrecfMii,  and  (3)  hia 
aion.    On  theee  groonda  God  jaaliiH 
givea  man.    Theee  three  parte  will 
aeparately  conaidared.    S.  Ill,  Hi. 

jye<e.— We  abonld  not  alop  wbh  aaa  if 
partienlaia,  and  overlook  tha  laaL  Tbi 
lection  of  Chriat,  aeoording  to  tho  New 
meat,  aaaarea  na  of  tha  validity  of  hia 
ment;  and  hia  intereaaaion  imparte  adaif 
viction  that,  although  he  haa  aaeaaidad  iite 
heavena,  he  ia  atill  mindfnl  of  na,  and  aw 
oar  welfare.  Theee  three  pointe  togalhar 
poae  the  entire  aMrjliMiC3M#ft.  Pi 
merm»  er,  fteoc  awrtrt  de  mMpff  wbao  thpf 
eist  another  to  obtain  poaaeaaion  of  aay 
taga.  Sometiawa  theee  advantegaa 
which  are  obtained  by  the  aaaiataaaa  of  a 
factor,  are  called  NMrlte.  Bnt  tho  aoaton  tC 
aehoola^  ever  aince  the  time  of  tho 
haa  bemi,  to  call  the  daUk  of  Chriat,  aa  ftii 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  pardon  and  otaiMl 
pineaa,  the  meriium  CkritHt  by  way  af 
nence;  meaning  that  we  owe  theee  apiiitat 
blessings  to  the  death  of  Christ,  withont  dcif 
ing  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  hnmaa  no 
in  other  ways.  Considering  that  thia  phnwh 
logy  has  now  become  established  in  eystea* 
tic  theology,  Moras  (p.  171, 172,  a.  5}  josdy 
thinks  that  it  should  be  preserved,  aa  a  defii' 
tion  from  it  might  produce  confuaion. 

SECTION  CXI. 

OP  THK  SUFrXRlNOS  ANO  DEATH  OT  CBEiar;  10* 
FAR  WC  ARX  INDXBTED  TO  THKM  FOR  OVB  JUt' 
TIFICATION  OR  PARDON  ;  TOOITaia  WITO  Oi- 
SXRVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  TRB  PRINCIPAL  Al^ 
TRIBUTES  (aFFBCTIONES)  OF  THX  OBAnt  Of 
CHRIST. 

We  shall  adhere,  in  thia  place,  aimply  to  die 
doctrine  and  representations  of  the  New  Tests* 
ment,  and  hereafter  (s.  114)  treat  of  the  varioof 
explanations  which  have  been  gi^en  in  Ister 
times  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  variona  ecde- 
aiastical  opinions  de  satisfactions. 

t  The  Si^eringB  and  Death  </  Chrittf  and  km 
far  mm  are  indebted  to  them  for  ihdr  Jta^/ka^ 
tion  or  Forgiveneu, 

By  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Chriat,  accord- 
ing to  the  ecripturea,  many  ohjecto  and  ends 
which  God  had  in  view  were  attained,  and  they 
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ly  therefore  be  considered  in  varioat  lights, 
of  which  are  important  and  full  of  instmc- 
n.  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  furnishes  a  proof 
the  grreat  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  to  us.  It 
an  example  of  the  greatest  steadfastness,  con- 
ience  in  God,  and  patience,  &c.  And  these 
Bws  of  it  are  often  presented  in  the  New  Tes- 
Bient,  but  by  no  means  the  most  frequently. 
>e  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  mainly 
Dsidered  as  the  ground  or  proeuring^ttuse  of 
r  forgiveness  and  of  oar  spiritual  welfare, 
ill  men  are  sinners,  and  consequently  deserv- 
jT  of  punishment.  The  ground  on  which  God 
rdons  them,  or  forgives  their  sin,  is  the  au/- 
ing$  and  death  of  Christ,  or  his  blood  shed 
'  them.  He  endured  the  misery  which  we 
raid  hare  endured  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  in 
ier  that  we  might  be  saved  from  deserved 
nishment.*'  Such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
»  Bible,  the  reason  and  object  of  it  are  plain 
«Q  what  was  remarked  in  s.  108.  Without 
is  doctrine  the  Bible  is  not  consistent.  Our 
rgiveness,  then,  does  not  depend  upon  oar  re- 
rmo/ton  and  holiness,  by  which  we  deserve  no- 
Ing  from  God,  (Gal.  ii.  21 ;)  but  upon  the 
M  of  Christ,  of  which  our  holiness  is  the  re- 
ilt.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  antecedent,  our 
diness  the  consequent. 

This  doctrine  is  briefly  and  summarily  taught 
the  following  passages,  part  of  which  have 
sen  already  explained,  and  the  remainder  of 
hich  will  be  hereafter;  viz.,  Matt.  xxvi.  S8; 
Dm.  iii.  25;  v.  8,  9;  Eph.  i.  7;  Heb.  ix.  12, 
S,28;  1  John,  i.  7. 

The  death  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  here 
mentioned,  exclusively  of  his  other  sufferings, 
ide  8.  95.  All  together  constitute  that  which 
aul  calls  the  vHoxoii  of  Christ,  Rom.  v.  19, 
wause  he  endured  them  from  obedience  to  God, 
hil.  ii.  8.  Theologians  call  them  all  obedientia 
ssiva.  But  death,  especially  a  violent  death, 
ost  deeply  moves  our  sensibilities,  and  com- 
ises,  as  we  regard  it,  the  sum  and  substance 
all  other  sufierings  and  punishments.  For 
is  reason  the  New  Testament  makes  more  fre- 
lent  mention  of  the  death,  blood,  and  cross  of 
hrist. 

The  following  passages  clearly  and  distinctly 

ach  that  Christ  has  effected  the  deliverance 

roan  from  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin,  by 

eans  of  his  sufferings  and  violent  death — ^viz., 

(1)  The.  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  suf- 

red  or  died/<7r  all  sinners,  or  for  all  the  sins 

'  men;  Jia  {napart'tuifiata),  rdpl  {rtoXKutv), 

it  more  commonly  it  Hip  (aftofrcoXcuv  or  na/v 

«r  or  ofiapttujv  fjfiutv^,  Hebrew,  Sp.     £.  g., 

[att.  xxvi.  28,  *«The  blood  shed /or  many,  for 

le  remission  of  sins.*'    Rom.  iv.  25 ;  v.  6 ;  1 

or.  XV.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15 ;  I  Pet  iii.  18 ;  Is. 

ii.  5,  seq. 

It  haa  been  objected  against  this  proof,  that 


to  do  a  thing  ^nkp  tlvof,  somedmes  means  sim- 
ply to  do  it  for  the  good  of  any  one,  to  instruct 
him,  improve  him,  or  to  give  him  an  example. 
So  Col.  i.  24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  his  sufferings 
for  the  good  of  (yitip)  the  Colossians  and  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  because  he  was  perse- 
cuted by  his  enemies,  and  then  imprisoned  at 
Rome.  But  the  sense  even  here  is,  **he  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  can  undergo  in  his 
own  person  what  would  otherwise  have  befallen 
the  whole  church;  while  the  general  hatred 
lights  upon  him,  others  escaped.*'  When  now 
this  phraseology  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  Christ,  it  never  means  that  he 
died  to  teach  men,  &c. ;  bat  always,  instead,^  in 
the  place  of  men,  to  deliver  them.  He  suffered 
what  we  should  have  suffered;  endured  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which  we  should  have  en- 
dured. This  is  confirmed  by  the  passage  Is. 
liii.,  from  which  these  terms  are  so  frequently 
borrowed  in  the  New  Testament.  And  this  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  psssage  Rom.  v.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  died  for  (wtip)  sin- 
ners.  This  cannot  mean  that  by  his  death  he 
gave  men  an  example  of  firmness,  or  sought  to 
reform  them.  For  in  ver.  7,  we  read,  ••There 
are  hut  few  instances  among  men  (like  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias)  of  one  dying  for  an  inno- 
cent  friend ;  and  indeed  the  eiamples  are  rare 
of  one  dying  (as  Peter  was  willing  to  do  vftip 
Xpctffov,  John,  xiii.  37)  even  for  a  benefactor, 
(ouyo^f.)  But  there  is  no  example  of  one  dying 
for  rebels  and  criminals,  to  rescue  them  from 
the  death  which  they  deserved,  and  yet  so  did 
Christ  die  for  us.'*  Paul  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  more  clearly.  According- 
ly, he  says,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  ••  Did  one  (Christ) 
die  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'* 

Further ;  if  this  phraseology  meant  nothing 
more  than  is  contended  for  by  the  objector,  it 
might  be  used  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
apostles  and  other  martyrs.  But  this  is  never 
the  case  in  the  New  Testament.  No  one  of 
them  is  ever  said  to  have  died  for  the  world, 
for  sinners,  or  sin.  It  is  said  respecting  Christ 
exclusively,  ^i — f  I  $  vrcip  ftdvtcAP  ani^tun,  9 
Cor.  V.  14, 15,  coll.  1  Cor.  i.  13,  ••  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  (vTtip)  you  t" 

The  meaning,  then,  of  the  phraseology, 
*•  Christ  suffered /or  us,  or  in  our  place,^^  is  this ; 
••  Since  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  we  ourselves 
are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  pu- 
nishment which  they  deserved.  It  is  the  same  as 
if  we  had  ourselves  endured  this  punishment; 
and  therefore  it  need  no  longer  be  feared."  The 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  Hebrews,  are  full  of  texts  of  this  import. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  151,  and  Storr,  Doctrina  Christ 
p.  254. 

(2)  The  texu  which  teach  that  Christ  was 
treated  as  a  sinner ;  and  this  in  oor  stead,  that 
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w»  miglkt  be  eonsidered  at  forgiven  by  God. 
t  Cor.  T.  Slf  where  a^utptia  or  a^iapirtiX&r  icoutrt 
is»  to  treat  one  a»  a  nnner%  topuniek  ktrnt  M  the 
oppoeite  ducacov  ftoulv  or  Bwomvp  it  to  treat  a$ 
immoeent^  to  forgive.  Jetas  was  treated  in  thia 
way  ^ftkp  17/iwy,  whioh  is  explained  by  what 
follows,  ••  that  wOt  on  Christ's  account,  might 
be  treated  by  God  as  just  or  innooenf* — i.  e., 
might  be  sayed  from  deaerred  panishment; 
ytmafu^  Butoiwtvpfi  ^ov— !•  e.,  BixatM  ivCuttoo 
Om.  So  also  Gal.  iii.  13,  m  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  (who  as  sinners  most  fear  the  threat- 
eninga  of  the  law)  from  the  threatened  panish- 
ment of  the  law  («orapa  rdpyv),  yiv^/ifvof 
^fClp  17^ wv  sarapch'*foriKU(arafM»r(K,  (asin 
irer.  10 ;)— i*  e.,  by  enduring  for  us  a  cruel  capi- 
tal punishment,  (to  whioh,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moaes,  only  the  grossest  oflTenders  were 
liable.)  Cf.  Isaiah,  liiL  4—6,  from  which  the 
•poetles  frequently  borrow  theee  and  aimilar 
espressions. 

(3)  With  the  passages  already  cited  belong 
thoee  which  teach  that  Christ  took  itpon  himeelf 
and  bore  the  sins  of  men— L  e.,  endured  the  pu- 
nbhment  which  men  would  haye  endured  for 
their  sins.  In  Hebrew  the  phrase  is  yip  Ktrj,  or 
Vao;  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament, 
flpiftir  or  wfxiir  afua^tai.  It  occura  in  the  text. 
Is.  liii.  4,  which  js  always  referred  by  the  New 
Testament  to  Christ  Also  John,  i.  S9 ;  I  Pet  ii. 
84 ;  Heb.  ix.  28,  &c.  Some  would  render  ^<pf  ir 
or  al^Hv  ofAoptCav  by  auferre  peceatum^  to  make 
men  virtuotUi  to  reform  them  in  a  moral  respect. 
The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
in  which  the  phrase  will  bear  this  interpretation 
/  is  1  John,  iii.  5,  where  it  is  equally  capable  of 
the  other  rendering.  The  phrase  conamonly 
has  the  meaning  first  given,  and  a  different  in- 
terpretation does  the  greatest  yiolence  to  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs;  the  comparison 
being  so  clearly  derived  from  eaerifiees. 

But  what  ia  the  origin  of  thia  signification  of 
the  term?  In  the  Old  Testament,  sin  is  fre- 
quently compared  with  a  burden  which  oppreaaea 
any  one,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to  carry ^ 
when  he  feels  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
sin,  or  is  punished.  So  in  Arabic,  to  bear  one^a 
own  or  another'^a  burden.  Hence  the  phrase  was 
used  in  reference  (a)  to  the  victim,  which  was 
sacrificed  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  The  victim 
was  supposed  to  have  the  sin  or  punishment 
laid  upon  it ;  Lev.  xvi.  21,  22.  (b)  In  reference 
to  men ;  and  ftrat,  to  such  as  wore  punished  for 
their  own  sins,  Lev.  xx.  19;  xxiv.  15;  and,  m- 
eondly,  to  such  as  were  punished  on  account  of 
the  aina  of  othera.  Lam.  v.  7,  "  We  must  bear 
the  sins  of  our  fathers."  Ezek.  xviii.  20 ;  also. 
Is.  liii.,  «t  The  pnnishment  liea  on  him ;  he  beara 
our  sins.'*  This  sense  holds  in  the  passages 
cited  from  the  New  Testament  John,  i.  29, 
ft  Behold  the  (sacrificial)  lamb  acceptable  to 


God,  which  tors  the  iiiMi  of  tfm  mridr^l 
comparison  drawn  from  eaeiifieee.  lUs  es^ 
pariaon  ia  inapplicable,  aeoordiiig  to  the  lAm 
interpreution---tlie  Lamb  which  malue  at  piom 
and  yirtnona.    In  Heb.  ix^  the  figan  impliiA 

in  Kpotff M;r>(<f  i*  <*lcra  ^nxB  taerifioee.  hk  1 
Pet  ii.  34,  the  two  ideas  are  dlstingoLMi 
firat,  ••he  bore  oor  aina  on  the  enMe«**  (L •* 
suffered  on  the  croee  the  ponishmenft  ^  mt 
sins ;)  then,  *•  that  we  might  die  to  ein  (epiiiti- 
ally),  and  live  wholly  to  holineas,  (Sumiseju.)" 

(4)  The  passages  whieh  teaeh  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  ransosi  for  na,  (avtjpor,  s»si^ 
xvrpov,)  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  and  even  in  the  diaeoons 
of  Christ,  Matt  xx.  S8.  The  term  lAtfm  de- 
notea  anything  by  which  oneia/reed^  deSwarti, 
Vide  s.  106,  IL  The  meaning  of  the  prapoaitioil^ 
then,  is  this:  T%e death  ef  Ckrid  wom  tie  mom 
ef  delivering  and  reaeuing  u»  from  the  greaied 
miaeryt  from  the  punishment  of  sin;  or,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  Heb.  ix.  12,  •*  Christ,  aUavianf  Xvr^mtm 
tvpdfuvoif  effected  our  eternal  liberation  tm 
misery  and  punishment;*'  Is.  xliii.  3,  4. 

(5)  All  the  texts  which  compare  the  death  of 
Christ  with  the  sacrificea  and  Levitieal  OBfr 
nances  of  the  Old  Testament;  alao  the  texts 
which  teach  that  the  death  of  Chriat  obtained, 
ofiee  for  all,  and  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner, 
the  advantages  which  men  had  hoped  to  obtsia 
from  their  sacrifices  and  expiatory  ritee.  This 
doctrine  waa  indeed  founded  in  the  ideas  pretv 
lent  at  that  period,  and  was  particularly  evideat 
and  convincing  to  the  Jews  then  living,  and  ts 
such  of  the  heathen  nations  as  were  accustomed 
to  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
intended  for  such  exclusively;  since  it  is  also 
founded  in  a  feeling  which  is  universal  among 
men,  that  some  means  of  a^nement  are  neces- 
sary ;  s.  108.  The  apostles,  therefore,  in  their 
instructions  to  Jewa,  heathen,  and  Christiana,  de- 
rive their  expressions  and  comparisons  from  ao- 
erifieea^  and  only  in  their  instructions  to  Jews, 
from  the  particular  services  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
comparison  is  this :  <*  Chri^  by  his  death  liberated 
ua  from  dealh*^  (punishment  of  sin),  which  we 
should  have  suflfered ;  and  we  should  see  in  him 
(a)  what  dreadful  consequences  our  sins  incur, 
and  (b)  how  gracious  God  is,  in  forgiving  us  for 
the  sake  of  Christ**  Ephes.  y.  2,  ftapibtMuv 
lavtbv  vjiip  i^fiutv  &(^  ytpoa^opav,  ^vaiar, 
6(j/A^v  fvu>5icK*  Romans,  iii.  25,  (iXo^r^ov.) 
Heb.  ix.  7, 1 1— 2S ;  x.  1—14 ;  Acts,  xiii.  38,  &c. 
Hence  the  term  alfia  {caedea  eruenta)^  which  ss 
frequently  stands  for  the  death  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
understood  in  its  full  sense.  It  frequently  stands 
in  such  a  connexion  as  shews  that  the  figure  is 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
and  from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it— e.  g.,  Heb. 
IX.  13,  14,  alfta  tavputv  xai  fpaywv,  in  opposition 
to  aifia  Xpttffot) — xa^Ofpui,     1  John,  L  7,  **Ths 
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Hood  of  Chiitt  eieansa,^  &e.    1  Pet.  i.  19, 
**Th6  blood  of  Christ,  o  lamb  vsUhotU  tpot  or 

Takings  ill  these  texts  together,  there  is  no 
loom  to  doubt  that  the  apostles  entertained  the 
opinions  respectingr  the  death  of  Christ,  and  its 
Act,  which  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  com- 
ttenceoient  of  this  section.  These  opinions  hare 
been  shewn  (s.  lOH),  not  only  to  correspond  with 
Ibe  particalar  circle  of  ideas  with  which  they 
were  familiar  at  that  period,  but  to  meet  a  uni- 
Tereal  necessity  of  man.    This  is  a  necessity, 
indeed,  which  is  but  little  felt  by  the  learned, 
and  least  of  all  by  the  merely  speculatiTe  scho- 
lar*    Vide  1  Cor.  i. — iii. 

EL  UnxvenaUly,  and  Perftd  tmd  Perpetual  ValidUy 

of  the  Atonement. 

(1)  Its  umvenaUtt/*  Two  points  must  here 
be  noticed. 

#¥n/.    According  to  the  clear  testimony  of 
tiie  Bible,  Christ  endured  death  for  the  whole 
kuman  raeci  3  Cor.  t.  14,  15,  vTtip  rcavtcw  wtc- 
>ftMf.     Ver.  19,  "  God  reconciled  the  world  to 
himself  through  Christ."    1  Tim.  ii.  6,  6ovs 
lovrov  drrfc'xvcpoy  ^cp  ftdvtiw*    1  John,  ii.  3, 
«« He  is  the  propitiator,  not  only  for  our  sins,  (i. 
e.«  those  of  Christians,)  but  also  for  the  sins 
duw  fov  »oo/iov,*'  &c.    But  the  passages  which 
•le  most  explicit  upon  this  subject  are  found  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  Paul  contro- 
verts the  mistaken  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  the 
blessings  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  belong  ex- 
dasirely  to  the  posterity  of  A])raham.     He 
•hews,  Romans,  t.  12 — 19,  that  as  one  man  was 
the  aothor  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent punishment  which  all  now  endure,  so  one 
man  is  the  author  of  salvation  and  forgiveness 
for  alL    In  Romans,  iii.  9, 22,  he  shews  that  as 
the  moral  disease  is  universal  among  men,  the 
remedy  must  needs  be  universal;  and,  in  ver. 
29,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  not  confined 
to  a  small  portion,  but  embraces  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  man. 

In  such  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
term  Ko90u>i  or  m  fto^xn  frequently  stands  for 
ni^if.     E.  g.,  Rom.  v.  19,  m  ttoTJuaC  stands  for 
all  men  who  are  obnoxious  to  punishment  and 
Seed  forgiveness;  as  it  reads  ver.  12,  18.    The 
•ame  in  ver.  15.    Cf.  Matt  xx.  28 ;  xxvi.  28 ; 
i  Cor.  X.  33,  &c.    The  Hebrews  used  the  word 
Q>3-)  in  the  same  way,  Is.  liii.  12.    M  involves 
the  idea  of  many,  and  hence  in  the  ancient  Un- 
cages the  words  which  signify  many  are  often 
Used  to  denote  undversality — to  many!  audi  a 
multitude !  This  was  the  case  especially  where 
Only  one  was  polbted  out  in  contrast  to  the  many ; 
one  for  so  many ! 

Note, — ^The  question  has  been  asked,  whether 
Ckriat  died/or  the  ungodly.  The  strict  particu- 
lariets  and  predestinarians  answered  this  ques- 
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tion  in  the  negative,  on  the  g^und  that  the 
death  of  Christ  does  not  actually  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  the  wicked,  and  is  of  no  advantage  to 
them.  But  because  some,  by  their  own  fault, 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  death  of  Christy 
we  cannot  say  that  the  death  of  Christ  does  not 
concern  them,  and  that  Christ  did  not  die  for 
them,  any  more  than  we  can  say  that  divine  in- 
struction has  no  power  in  itself  to  reform  man- 
kind, because  many  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be^  reformed  by  it.  Moreover,  this  opinion  is 
inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament.  In  2  Pet. 
ii.  1,  the  false  teachers  and  deceivers,  whom  a 
dreadful  destruction  awaited,  are  said  expressly 
to  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  (redeemed)  them* 
Misunderstanding  and  logomachy  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  attending  to  the  just  remark  pf  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  oe/uo/ results  of  it,  should  be  distinguish- 
ed. Jletu  primo,  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  but 
aetu  ucundo,  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  be- 
lievers— i.  e.,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
all  might  be  exempted  from  punishment  and 
rendered  happy  by  the  death  of  Christ;  but  all 
do  not  suffer  this  purpose  actually  to  take  effect 
with  regard  to  themselves ;  and  only  believers 
actually  attain  to  this  blessedness. 

Secondly.  Christ  removed  the  whole  punish- 
ment of  sin;  his  death  atoned  for  all  sins.  So 
the  apostles  declare.  1  John,  i.  7,  «*The  blood 
of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.*'  Romans,  v. 
16 ;  viii.  1,  ovbev  xaf axpt/ta  tot;  iv  Xpci^r^^,  Acts, 
xiii.  38,  &c.  But  an  apparent  difficulty  is  here 
suggested,  which  must  be  answered  from  the 
discussion  respecting  punishments,  (s.  86, 87,) 
and  can  therefore  only  be  touched  here. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  punishments— 
viz.,  natural,  such  as  flow  from  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  moral  action  itself,  (e.  g.,  debi- 
lity and  disease  from  luxurious  excess;)  and 
positive,  such  as  do  not  result  directly  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  moral  action,  but  are 
connected  with  it  by  the  free  will  of  the  law- 
giver. God  actually  threatens  to  inflict  such 
positive  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  espe* 
cially  in  the  future  world ;  just  as  he  promises, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bestow  positive  rewards  in 
the  future  world  upon  the  righteous,  s.  87. 
Again ;  the  natural  punishments  of  sin  are  of 
two  kinds — viz.,  (o)  physical,  as  sickness  in 
consequence  of  immoderation;  and  {h)  moral 
(by  far  the  worst !),  such  as  disquiet  of  mind, 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  dread  of  God  ;  s.  86, 
II.  2. 

Now,  has  Christ  redeemed  us  from  all  these 
punishments  1  Those  who  mean  to  speak  strictly 
and  logically  reply,  no !  Christ  has  redeemed 
us,  properly  speaking,  only  from  positive  divine 
punishments  in  the  future  world,  and  from  that 
kind  of  fia/ura/ punishments  which  may  be  called 
moro^  or  the  evil  results  of  uava«^\sAt%k\««^K^'u 
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Even  the  man  who  ie  refonned  still  letaint  the 
eomciousDBss  of  the  sins  which  he  hae  commit- 
ted, and  reflects  apon  them  with  sonow,  shame, 
and  regret  But  the  pardoned  sinner  knows 
that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiTsa  his 
sins ;  and  so  is  no  longer  sohjeet  to  that  disquiet 
of  mind,  pain  of  conscience,  dread  of  God  and 
despaii^^he  patna  moralk  of  sin,  which  render 
the  wicked  miserable. 

The  phyncal  part  of  natural  punishment  in- 
deed remains,  eren  after  the  transgressor  is  re- 
formed. If  any  one,  by  his  extraraganee,  has 
made  himself  sick  and  poor,  he  will  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  pardoned  and  renewed,  beeome 
well  and  prosperous.  The  physical  conse- 
qnences  of  sin  oontinne,  not  only  through  the 
present  life,  but  probably  through  the  life  to 
eome.  They  can  be  obTiated  only  by  a  mtroeti- 
Imu  interference  of  God,  which  is  nowhere  prt^ 
mised.  But  these  yery  physical  consequences 
of  sin,  whose  eril  is  so  lasting,  are  like  a  bitter 
medicine ;  they  have  a  good  effect,  and  secure 
as  from  turning  again  from  the  right  path.  Al- 
though one  who  is  pardoned  has  therefore  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  physical  evils  resulting 
from  his  transgression  will  be  counteracted  by 
his  being  subsequently  forgiven,  yet  he  may 
hope,  both  from  what  has  now  been  said  and 
from  common  experience,  that  these  evils  will 
be  very  much  diminished,  will  lose  the  terror 
of  punishment,  and  contribute  to  his  good.  Such 
is  the  case  exactly  with  bodily  death. 

The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  not 
indeed  in  a  scientific  manner,  which  would  be 
unintelligible  to  men  at  large,  but  in  the  popular 
manner,  in  which  it  should  always  be  taught. 
(1)  The  Bible  never  says  that  Christ  has  entirely 
removed  the  physical  evils  which  naturally  re- 
sult from  sin.  (2)  When  the  sacred  writers  say 
that  Chriat  suffered  puniahment  for  U9^  they  mean 
principally  the  positive  punishment,  from  which 
he  has  liberated  us  by  his  sufferings  and  death. 
Vide  s.  87,  No.  2.  They  also  teach,  (3)  That 
one  who  trusts  in  Christ  can  take  courage,  can 
love  God  and  confide  in  him  without  dreading 
his  anger,  and  without  distressing  himself  in 
view  of  his  past  guilt,  which  is  now  forgiven 
him  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  The  remission  of 
the  moral  punishments  which  naturally  flow 
from  sin  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  manner  which 
ought  to  be  followed  by  the  public  teacher. 
Vide  R.  109,  ad  finem.  (4)  But  the  terms  ;>ar- 
don  and  forgivenesa  of  sin  are  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  compre- 
hending all  the  divine  favours  which  the  par- 
doned receive  from  God ;  they  denote  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bleaaednea^-^ihe  salvation — which 
the  pardoned  enjoy.  Vide  s.  109,  Note.  If, 
therefore,  (5)  the  natural  physical  consequences 
of  past  sinB  are  not  removed,  they  still  lose  their 
Bejeritj;  they  are  rendered  mild  and  W  mairj 


rsspsets  benefleial  I  they  «»  vufly  oVRbalaiMi 
by  the  Tarioas  blessingt  bertowed»  ud  fill 
cease,  in  their  actual  effects,  to  bo  pmuiihaailb 
The  holy  scriptons,  thsiofbie,  doelam  wl4 
tratii,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  atoueo  for  off 
Of.  the  programm  of  Noesselt,  above  died* 

Able*— Theologians  have  bom  diTidod  ss 
qnestion,  whether  the  apostles  held  that  the 
committed  before  Christ,  or  daring  tbo  OM-ThM 
tament  dispensation,  were  IbrgiToo  by  God  st 
account  of  the  atonement  to  bo  afkerwude  tmk^ 
Doederiein  and  othera  take  tbo  negativv  aUk 
They  say  that  ths  o^f^H  Kpoyt7w6rur  tye^rjya 
^Mv,  Rom.  iii.  515,  may  denote  the  remissioo  if 
the  sins  which  the  Jews  and  Oentiles  ef  ttii 
age  had  committed  before  their  eonvenioo  ti 
Christianity.    The  fim^a^aosH  ifti    x^  ttfit^ 
6(0^^,  Heb.  ix.  15,  may  be  nnderstood  in  thi 
same  way,  or  may  denote  the  sins  which  wot 
irremissible  during  the  Old-Testameot  dispeB» 
tion.    V  ide  ver.  9.    But  the  context  of  this  psi- 
sage  is  more  farourable  to  the  oonunon  interpi** 
tation. 

Beaides,  the  affirmative  of  this  qSestion  k 
supported,  (1)  By  the  whole  analogy  of  seri^ 
tore.  The  Jews  of  that  age  agree  with  ChnI 
and  the  apostles  in  teaching  that  men  of  lli  -: 
eariiest  times  hoped  for  the  Messiah — that  lhl. 
divine  ordinances  of  the  former  disponsatieo  n* 
ferred  to  him,  and  pointed  him  oat— and  that  dl 
the  pious  of  antiquity  confided  in  him.  Yiii 
John,  viii.  56 ;  Luke,  x.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11. 
Cf.  s.  90.  (2)  By  the  passage,  Heb.  ix.  S6, 
where  this  doctrine  is  plainly  implied.  *«  Goi 
appointed  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die  fin 
all  sins,  and  once  for  all.  Otherwise,  it  wooU 
have  been  necessary  that  he  should  suffer  mois 
than  once  (;toxxaxK)  from  the  beginning  of  As 
world ;  since  there  were  always  sinners  in  ths 
world.*'  This  plainly  involves  the  sentiment 
that  Christ  died  for  the  men  who  lived  beftn 
him.  The  opinion  of  Loefiler  and  other  modem 
writers,  that  pardon  through  the  death  of  Christ 
related  only  to  the  new  converts  from  Judaisai 
and  heathenism  is  entirely  false  and  cohtradio* 
tory  to  the  New  Testament  Vide  Gal.  iii.  91, 
seq.;  Romans,  i.  18,  seq.,  coll.  1  Thess.  i.  10; 
John,  iii.  13 — 16;  Romans,  v.  18,  19;  and 
especially  1  John,  ii.  1,  3. 

(2)  The  other  attribute  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  is,  its  permanent  and  perfect  vaUdihft 
{perennitcUf  perenms  valor  meriti  Ckristi,) 

This  doctrine  is  held  in  opposition  to  thosi 
who  believe  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  not  valid  and  sufficient  for  the  atone* 
ment  of  some  particular  sins,  and  who  therefois 
seek  for  other  means  of  obtaining  pardon,  soeh 
as  penances  and  satisfactions.  This  opioioa 
has  not  only  prevailed  in  modern  times,  esp^ 
cially  since  the  middle  ages,  throughout  ths 
\  "wW^  Vkody  of  the  Romiah  ehnroh,  but  {omnh 
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ft  tfaongli  in  different  forms,  even  in  the  times 
f  the  apostles,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Vide 
•  108,  No.  I.  Paul  therefore  shews,  especially 
II  bis  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Christ  had 
icrificed  himself  onufor  all  (arfaS)  for  all  sins, 
nd  that  now  no  more  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
xpiations  are  necessary  for  men.  Heb.  vii. 
17*  Twto  iftoiij6tv  f^7Ca$,  iavrov  dfcWyxo^. 
I«b.  ix.  25,  36 — ^38, «» He  appeared  at  the  close 
f  this  age,  anai  iii  a^irijavv  aftapria^*  and  then 
t€ai  ftpootviz^i^i  tii  to  ftdKKav  avfvsyxilv  ofiapr 
'ioigm  So  also,  X.  14,  fu$  Ttfws^opi  fifiXtluxtv 
If  ^o  ^tfivfxii  tovi  ayca(o^€yov(.  Accord- 
Dgly,  Christ  is  said,  ix.  11,  by  his  once  enter- 
ng  into  the  heayens,  to  have  procured  eternal 
tden^ionj  (aUowCa0  >Arrpwf^v*) 

SECTION  cxn 

Mr  THE  INTLUINCK  WHICH  TBI  RESURRECTION  OF 
CHRIST,  AND  HIS  SUBSEQUENT  EXALTATION  AND 
UrrBRCBSSION,  HATE  UPON  OUR  FOROIYENESS  OR 
JUmriCATION. 

It  was  observed  (s.  110,  adfinem")  that  the 
New  Testament  points  to  three  particulars  in 
fte  Justification  procured  for  us  by  Christ.  The 
■nt  of  these,  the  death  of  Christ,  was  consider- 
sdt  ••  111-  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  two 
SBmaining  particulars. 

I.  ne  MJhienee  of  the  Reaurredion  and  Exaltation 
of  Christ  upon  our  Jtutification, 

We  hare  before  examined  (s.  37)  what  is 

viiformly  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  re- 

wireetion  of  Christ,  and  the  great  importance 

of  this  event,  and  all  this  is  here  presupposed. 

The  Tesurrection  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  in  con- 

■ezion  with  our  justification,  with  the  most  dis- 

tiaetDess  in  the  two  following  texts — ^viz.,  2  Cor. 

T.  16,  **  Christians  should  not  live  for  their  own 

piessare -(Iavr9  ^^),  but  for  the  honour  of 

Christ,  and  according  to  his  will,  t^  vTtip  wiitutv 

ittii^umtt,  xai  lyi^f rft"  (sc.  vrcip  aitutv) ;  and 

Bom.  iv.  25,  ••  He  died  (according  to  the  divine 

parpose)  6ia  ta  rcapartt&fia'ta  17/Awv,  <7ycpe^>7 

What  Is  meant  by  his  being  raised  for  our 

justifieation  must  be  gathered  from  other  pas- 

liges.     1  Pet.  i.  3,  t*God  has  made  us,  by 

■eans  of  Christianity,  reformed    men   (6orf> 

igoin),  that  we  might  cherish  a  firm  hope  (ti^ 

htuBa  ^uKfWf  sc.  of  future  happiness,  ver.  4), 

^kmugh  the  resurrection  of  Christ,    I  Pet.  i.  21, 

''God  has  raised  Christ  and  rewarded  him  with 

ifory  (the  state  of  exaltation  in  the  heavens), 

Uiet  he— the  risen  and  glorified  Christ — might 

he  your  confidence  and  hope  in  God" — i.  e.,  that 

^oa  shoald  consider  him  as  the  person  to  whom 

Mone  yon  are  indebted  for  the  confidence  which 

yoa  now  are  enabled  to  repose  in  God.     1  Cor. 

^T.  IT)  **  If  Christ  were  not  risen,  then  the  con* 


fidenee  (rcCatis)  which  you  feel  in  him  would 
be  vain;  it^  iati  iv  ofiaprCani  t'/t&v**— i.  e.,  yon 
could  not  be  certain  of  that  forgiveness  which 
you  now  hope  to  obtain  from  God  through 
Christ.    Cf.  Rom.  viii.  34. 

From  these  passages  taken  together  we  can 
easily  gather  the  relation  and  connexion  in 
which  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ 
stand  to  our  justification  and  forgiveness.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ,  then,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed to  have  any  desert  in  itself  alone^  nor  can  it 
be  supposed,  separately  considered^  to  have  freed 
us  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
subsequent  reward  in  heaven  give  attestation 
and  confirmation  to  all  that  he  taught  and  suf' 
fered.  For  since  God  raised  and  rewarded 
Christ,  we  must  conclude  that  He  fully  ap- 
proved of  everything  which  Jesus  taught  and 
performed — and  that  Christ  must  have  accom- 
plished His  designs.  Did  Christ  suffer  and 
die  with  the  intention  of  liberating  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  we  may  be  sure,  since  his 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  that  he  fully  attain- 
ed this  object,  and  that  we  can  now  through  him 
lay  claim  to  reward  and  eternal  happiness.  This 
is  what  Peter  means  by  TtCatii  xai  ixrtii  17/Awy. 
In  the  passage  cited  from  1  Cor.,  Paul  means  to 
say,  that  if  Christ  were  not  risen,  we  might  be 
led  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  performed  what 
he  promised  and  undertook  to  perform. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, fjycp^  tii  iixauxjvvrjv  ir/*wv— viz.,  in  order 
to  afford  us  certainty  of  our  forgiveness^  of  which 
we  could  have  no  certainty  if  Christ  had  re- 
mained in  the  grave.  Vide  Acts,  xiii.  37,  38. 
Accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
(5ota,  as  Peter  has  it),  of  Christ  are  the  cork' 
firmation  and  assurance  of  our  justification, 
while  the  sufiferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  pro- 
perly the  procuring  cause  of  it. 

n.  The  Lifluenee  of  the  Intercession  of  Christ  upon 

our  Justification, 

(1)  Sketch  (fthe  history  of  this  doctrine. 
Many  theologians,  and  some  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical fathers,  represent  intercession  as  a  conti- 
nued external  action  of  Christ,  difierent  from 
his  atonement,  by  which  blessings  are  not  only 
imparted  to  us,  but  likewise  procured  for  us. 
Among  the  fathers  who  held  this  opinion  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Paulus  of  Aquilia,  and  others;  among  modem 
theologians,  Calvin,  and  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
Chemnitz,  Baumgarten,  and  others.  These 
writers  regard  the  intercession  of  Christ  as  a 
distinct" work  performed  by  him  in  his  state  of 
exaltation  in  heaven.  They  have  very  different 
conceptions,  however,  respecting  the  manner  of 
this  work,  soma  oC  ^\Afi\x  vt^icr]  ^\^A!^.  ^"^xc^ 
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of  them  eontandid  for  tn  inkrumio 
«•  g.,  Cjpriin  and  Aagnttioe;  and  their  opW 
Bion  was  adopted  in  tin  Romith  ehnroli.  Ao- 
Mfdingljt  Latlier  lendora  ivrvyxoMH  Heb«  vii. 
§^*^Erkiiiiifir»i$^'^{h9pra^fartk€m.)  So 
PetaTiutv  Hollas,  Qaanstedt,  and  many  othoiSt 
among  tho  Lntborana.  Thoy  alto  differ  widely 
from  one  another  reepeeting  the  natnrsy  objeet, 
and  oontinnanoe  of  Ihia  intereetaion.  Some 
oonaider  it  aa  belonging  to  the  aaeerdotal  office* 
In  which  oaae  the  eomparioon  ie  dmwn  from 
the  Jewish  high  priest  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Nothing  definite  npon  the  snbjeot  ap- 
peals in  the  symbols*  except  in  the  Angeborg 
Confeesion;  anderen  therb  no  distinct  elpla- 
nation  is  giren. 

Another  theory,  which  entirely  diyests  the 
■abject  of  its  material  dress,  and  which  has 
tii«efore  been  more  generally  approved  in  mo- 
dern timea,  was  first  distinctly  stated  by  Philip 
limboroh,  the  Arminian  theologian,  and  by 
Mnsaas  in  the  acfenteenth  oentary.  They 
consider  the  interceesion  of  Christ  to  be  merely 
the  relation  in  which  he,  in  his  state  of  ejcalta- 
tion,  stands  to  sinners,  aa  their  Redeemer,  and 
not  aa  a  continued  action,  by  which  he  still  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  men,  and  by  which  salTs- 
tion  is  sMprceured  for  them.  The  same  opi- 
nion is  found  in  Ballhom*s  dissertation,  De  irk' 
itreeMtiime  CAriaU  Boardotatif  (among  Walch^s 
Vorsitse;)  Gdttingen,  1774.  This  opinion, 
however,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

(3)  Expianation  of  the  text*  relating  to  thit 
wubjeetf  and  an  elucidation  of  the  ideat  contained 
in  them.    These  texts  are— 

(a)  1  John,  ii.  1.  ««When  a  Christian  has 
committed  sin,  (let  him  not  despair  of  pardon, 
bnt  encourage  himself  with  the  thoaght,  that) 
we  have  yCapaxXf/for  ttpb^  rov  itatipo,  in 
Jeeus,  the  righteous."  Here  ftoftdxxijtoi  is,  pa- 
tronw,  advocate^  defender,  {P&rtpreeher,  Lather.) 
This  name  is  given  by  Philo  to  the  ministers 
and  favourites  at  court,  who  promise  to  any  one 
the  favour  of  the  king;  and  also  to  the  high 
priest,  the  expiator  of  the  people.  Vide  Pro- 
gramm,  De  Christo  et  Spiritu  Saneto  paraeletia, 
in  «*  Scripts  varii  argumenti,'*  Num.  iv.  In 
this  respect  it  is  that  Christ  is  called  IlapaxXiT- 
rof.  He  is  our  expiator^  Ixaa/iof  mpi  of^aptiti^, 
ver.  d.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage is,  that  since  Christ  is  exalted  to  heaven, 
and  while  he  continues  there,  we  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  Grod  will  be  gracious  to  us,  and 
for  Christ's  sake  will  remit  the  punishment  of 
our  sins;  and  that  Christ,  in  his  state  of  exalta- 
tion, continues  without  intermission  his  cares 
for  the  welfare  of  men. 

(6)  Rom.  viii.  34.  Here  Paul  says, «« No  one 
can  condemn  (»ttVo«p*Mtr)  the  friends  of  God, 
(Christians.)    They  ere  exempt  from  pumsh- 


mant.  Christ  died  lbrih«ai;nd  tola 
might  add  to  their  eonfiMt,)  hal  ns 
was  aeated  on  the  right  hud  of  God, 
xvjz^*  ^f^9  4fftMe»  (mtMII  «m^  Lath 
nTxoMftir,  joined  with  the  datjhra,  mi 
rert  mMetd  t  tlien,  odKra,  Mtmmin  afifs 
zxv.  84;  Joined  with  mm  (vw). 
Rom.  xi.  8 ;  with  ivcip  (rMOc),  sMdnu 
rtttf  estfia  t ntopeaere,  Ie  imitvpom  ts 
one,  to  inlertedefor  Asm;  aa  heie,  t 
pro  aUquOf  deproetai^  tmnmm  afaf 
From  this  text  it  does  not  appear  thi 
teroeaaion  was  perfonned  by  toerdk.  ' 
cipal  idea  ia,  •«  Chriat  ia  aow,  as  it 
patron  with  God ;  hia  being  with  Qo 
▼en  gives  us  the  conaoUag  aasan 
through  him  we  ars  for  ever  recoae 
God  and  freed  from  the  paniahmeat  d 
that,  as  the  advocate  and  patron  of  t 
Christ  still  proaecutea  in  heaven  his  h 
their  welfiue.** 

(e)  Heb.  vii.  95,  aeq.  Hers  ths  ea 
same.  *•  Christ  (being  an  eternal  big 
can  for  ever  blesa  (ei^i »»  i jf  th  tiam 
those  who  seek  the  favour  of  God  tki 
mediation,  ainoe  he  ever  livea  ci$  vt 
M»y'*— i.  e.,  since  Christ  ever  lives  \ 
in  hesven  we  can  alwsya  be  sore  of  fo 
and  of  every  divine  blessing;  for  he 
hesven  in  vain,  but  even  there  contini 
engaged  for  our  welfare.  The  phrase  i 
aaeerdotoHe  is  taken  from  this  passagi 
figure  here,  as  in  the  whole  chapter,  is 
from  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  on 
day  of  atonement  entered  into  the  i 
place  and  made  expiation  for  the  si 
people,  {pro  populo  intereedehat  apa 
He  did  not  do  this,  however,  by  toordi 
no  word,  vide  EIx.  xxviii.  and  Lev. : 
by  action — namely,  by  offering  the  bl 
victim.  The  object  of  this  eompari 
is  to  shew  that  Christ  performs  wl 
the  heavenly  world  what  the  Jewish  I 
did  yearly  for  the  people  upon  the  em 
fers,  then,  both  to  the  permanent  vali 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  to  his  con 
hours  in  heaven  for  the  salvation  of  i 
specting  this  figure,  cf.  Moras,  p.  15j 

{d)  Heb.  ix.  24 — a  parallel  paaaa 
confirms  the  above  explanation.  **  < 
not  enter  into  an  earthly  temple,  like  1 
high  priest,  but  into  heaven  itself,  rv»  j 

phrase  applied  to  the  high  priest  wht 
sented  to  God,  in  the  temple,  the  blow 
ment  for  the  people.  It  means,  ther 
order  to  procure  for  us  a  firm  assuranc 
expiated,  or  of  forgiveness  of  our  sii 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  spiritual  bleai 
nected  with  forgriveness.** 
The  intercession  of  Christ  before  G 
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i^orld  denotes,  then,  both  the  Imsting 
St  Talidity  and  efficacy  of  his  atone- 
hich  we  obtain  consoling  assnrance  by 
g  with  God  in  his  state  of  exaltation, 
le  continued  wakeful  care  which  Jesus 
trcises  in  heaven  over  his  followers  on 

In  short,  the  intercession  of  Christ 
the  chief  employments  which  Christ 
I  in  heaven  in  his  state  of  exaltation, 
\g  and  Patron  of  men,  and  especially 
istian  church,  and  its  individual  mem- 
8.  He  is  our  Paracletus  and  Patron, 
not  merely  in  respect  to  what  he  for- 
for  men  while  upon  the  earth,  but  also 
to  the  efforts  which  he  still  continues 
>r  our  welfare. 

lie  nowhere  teaches  that  this  tn/erees- 
Bts  in  VHfrdi.  But  considering  that 
St  still  be  regarded  as  a  man,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  representing 
inder  the  figure  of  sEUStual  intercession. 
Shristdoes  for  us  all  and  more  than 
one  among  men  through  verbal  inter- 
r  other  kinds  of  interposition,  by  a 
luman  advocate.  The  passage,  Heb. 
ly  here  be  compared :  "  The  blood  of 
aks  better  (for  us)  than  the  blood  of 
^he  blood  of  Abel  cried  to  God  for 

upon  Cain.  The  death  of  Christ 
d,  not  to  punish,  but  to  bless  and  for- 


SECTIQN  CXIII. 

rURE  DOCTRINE  OF  PARDON  OR  JUSTIFI- 
TH ROUGH  CHRIST,  AS  AN  UNIVERSAL  AND 
TED  FAVOUR  OF  GOD. 

The  Universality  of  this  Benefit. 

iversal  as  the  atonement  itself.  Vide 
.  If  the  atonement  extends  to  the 
man  race,  justification  must  also  be 
-i.  e.,  all  must  be  able  to  obtain  the 
^iveness  of  their  sins  and  blessedness 
t  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  But  in 
»viate  mistakes,  some  points  may  re- 
anation.  Justification,  then,  is  urn- 
respect  to  the  penona  to  be  pardoned, 
t  according  to  the  Bible,  may  partake 
lefit.  It  was  designed  for  all.  Vide 
Rom.  iii.  23;  v.  15;  s.  Ill,  in  oppo- 
3wish  exclusiveness.  It  is  bestowed, 
eonditionally  /  certain  conditions  are 
which  are  indispensable.  Those  who 
ply  with  these  conditions  are  excluded 
njoyment  of  the  benefit.  Justification 
eness  are  not,  therefore,  universal  in 
»),  and  this  lokly  through  the  fault  of 


is  veiy  conveniently  ezpreoed  by  the 


Another  eonclusion  from  the  universality  of 
justification  is,  that  every  one  may  be  aure  of 
his  forgiveness.  This  certainty,  however,  must 
not  be  founded  upon  inward  feeHng§^  which  are 
frequently  deceptive,  but  upon  an  actual  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  on  which  God  will 
forgive  sins.  If  any  one  finds  in  himself  the 
signs  of  true  faith,  of  sincere  love  to  God  and 
Christ,  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  of  a  virtuous, 
Christian  disposition,  he  is  justified.  Romans, 
viii.  16,  "  The  holy.  Christian  temper  (nvivfia) 
wrought  in  us  by  God  gives  us  the  clearest  and 
surest  proof  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 
1  John,  iii.  7 ;  8  Peter,  i.  9, 10.  This  certainty 
is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  our  tran- 
quillity and  happiness;  1  Tim.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  vi. 
11;  1  John,  V.  18—20. 

(2)  In  respect  to  Hm  and  the  punidanent  cf 
sin, 

{a)  As  to  nni ;  the  position  that  all  sins  with- 
out exception  are^  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake  is 
proved  partly  from  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  which  is  iextended  to 
all  sins,  (vide  s.  1 11,  and  the  texts  there  cited ;) 
and  partly  from  the  texts  which  promise  forgive- 
ness of  all  sins,  even  the  greatest  and  blackest, 
to  those  who  comply  with  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions of  pardon;  Ezekiel,  xviii.  21,  22;  Psalm, 
ciii.  3;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Ephes.  ii.  5;  1  Tim.  i. 
15.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.    Vide  s.  84. 

(fi)  As  to  the  punuhment  of  sin,  the  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  the  pardoned  are 
exempt  from  all  the  punishments  of  sin,  whe- 
ther, therefore,  justification  is  plena  et  petfecta^ 
may  be  learned  from  s.  11 1,  II.  The  natural  and 
physical  evils  which  result  from  past  sins,  in- 
deed, remain,  but  they  are  mitigated  and  render- 
ed more  tolerable,  and  are  divested  of  the  terror 
of  punishment  by  the  cessation  of  the  moral 
evils  which  result  from  sin,  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  entirely  different  relation 
in  which  men  stand  to  God  after  they  are  once 
pardoned.  The  positive  punishments  of  sin  are 
entirely  removed,  and  man  receives  even  here 
the  expectation  of  positive  divine  rewards,  and 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

(e)  In  respect  to  time  and  lasting  eoniinuaneem 

First. — ^The  scriptures  uniformly  teach  that 
forgiveness  extends  through  the  whole  life  of 
man.  He  may  receive  pardon  at  any  time, 
while  life  continues,  so  soon  as  he  fulfils  the  re- 
quisite conditions  of  forgiveness.  This  last 
clause  should  be  carefully  and  expressly  annex- 
ed, in  order  to  preserve  men  from  security  and 

terms  objective  and  subfedive  justification.  Objee- 
tive  justification  is  the  act  of  God,  by  which  he  prof* 
fers  pardon  to  all  through  Christ ;  subjective  is  the 
act  of  man,  by  which  he  accepts  the  pardon  freely 
offered  in  the  gospel.  The  Ibraier  is  univenal,  tfa!e 
latter  notw— Tk.] 
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etwlewneii  in  tiiu  YmmsAj  maiiy  tMoban, 
•specially  id  the  Latheno  cbiireli«  were  iaeiH- 
tioQB  io  the  see  of  language  od  this  sabjeot. 
They  need  the  general  phiasest  (Ac  dbsr  ^sMfiy 
dantb  ever,  open  f  mofi  ecu  ebUdn  mmmt  (fit- 
gtweneu)  in  the  lad  wtomeni  ^tfe^  without  sni^' 
able  explanation  apd  eantimis  limitation.  Bat 
while  it  18  importantt  on  tiie  one  hendf  to  ahew 
that  God  ia  indeed  ever  leady  to  foigife»  it 
ooght,  on  the  other  liand«  to  be  obsenred,  that 
man  ia  not  alwaja  capable  of  forgifenees;  that 
forgiveness  is  necessarily  eoaneeled  with  rqienW 
anee,  as  an  indispensable  oonditionv  (not  imply- 
ing, by  any  meana,  that  lepentanoe  is  the  pro- 
coring-eaQae  of  forgiTenees;)  that  lepentanoe 
and  holiness  are  important  thingSt  whidi  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  moments,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  extremely  dangeroos  to  delay 
them  to  the  end  of  life,  especially  eonatdering 
that  we  do  not  know  that  we  ahall  then  hsTO 
oor  leaaon,  or  that  we  ahall  not  die  soddenly* 
The  sincere  Christian  taaoher  wUl  render  each 
conaideratiooa  as  impressiTO  as  possible,  in 
order  to  disturb  mewity  in  sin.  He  should 
guard,  howcTor,  with  equal  caution,  againat  the 
miatake  of  thoee  who  repreeent  repentance  and 
holiness  as  the  meriimiemgremnd  of  forgiveness. 

The  frequent  penrersion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jastification  gave  riae,  at  the  end  of  tlie  seveiH 
teenth  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
centary,  to  the  UnmmidU  eonftnoeerty.  Job. 
Ge.  Bdse,  a  deacon  at  Sorao,  in  cndeaTouring 
to  ayoid  one  extreme  fell  into  another.  He  held 
that  God  did  not  continue  to  forgive,  even  to 
the  last,  auch  persons  as  he  foresaw  would 
harden  themselves  in  impenitence,  but  that  he 
established  a  limit  cf  grace,  (^terminum  gratim 
eive  salutii  peremptoriumj)  to  which,  and  no  fur^ 
ther,  he  would  afford  them  grace  for  repentance. 
He  appealed  to  the  texts  which  speak  of  God 
as  hardening  or  rejecting  men,  acme  of  which 
have  no  reference  to  conversion  and  forgiveneea, 
and  some  of  which  are  erroneoualy  explained  by 
him.  Vide  a.  85.  Ad  Rechenberg,  at  Leipsic, 
and  others,  assented  to  thia  opinion,  though 
with  the  best  intentions.  Bat  Ittig,  Fecht, 
Neumann,  and  many  othera,  oppoeed  this  opi- 
nion, and  wrote  against  the  work  pf  Bdse, 
**  Terminus  peremptorius  salutia  humane,"  and 
against  Rechenberg.  They  were  in  the  right 
This  opinion  is  not  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  is  calculated  to  lead  the  doubting  and  anx- 
ious to  detpair,  and  to  place  them,  aa  many  aor- 
rowful  examplea  teach,  in  the  most  perilous 
condition,  both  aa  to  soul  and  body,  especially 
on  the  bed  of  death. 

The  doctrine  that  repentance  and  holiness  artf^ 
the  meritorioue  ground  of  salvation  would  have 
equally  terrible  consequences.    According  to 
this  doctrine,  we  should  be  compelled  to  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation  to  one  who  had  lived  an  | 


ImpeoitMit  siMHr  tffl  te  hsl  p«(  ff  I 
which  tho  Bible  ■ 
itself cfueL    The npisoisies swarf < 
man  must  say  to  liiaa  on  hb  4smhM< 
imperfsot  vfartoss  an  ioMiilaiMtlsj 
In  neither  of  these  instneon,  1km 
be  any  eonsolstioB;  butdsspuir  woalil 
suit  of  this  doctrine  in  both*. 

Seeanify.  If  one  i 
ness  of  his  sins  is  guil^  of  i 
he  forfiiits  the  blsssipg  of  fagii 
its  sslutaiy  eonaegoencas ;  nad  by  now 
ineura  new  pamahnentn,  whieh,  sAv  kis| 
are  Justly  more  ssvere  ud  intnisrahlsi 
fore.    Still  it eannot be mU* Mill 
by  acme,  that  in  case  of  npoetnny  Qod< 
the  sins  ones  forgivea  nl  the  tUsn  rf 
anoe  aa  not  forgiven^  uidl  that  ha  slilL 
them  to  the  tranegieesnt .  TWrakaoi 
this  supposition;  and  meh  in  Boltha( 
mancourta.    The  Bibla  neen  the 
bloUei  mtU  na  mart 

»;  xxxiU.  16s  Psalm  oiiL  II,  1%,   8e 
eaya,  (Rom.  zi.  89,)  that  God  will 
or  take  back  the  gifts  whieh  ha 
and  bestowed,  (ifptta§U%iff  zofia^^mem,) 
Wemsdorf 's  Dissertation  oa  this  s^lset  inf 
Diaeertat.  t  L  p.  607,  saq. 

Thirdly.  Even  those  who  allw  thsir 
tion  and  the  beetowmentof  forgifaew  Mmtj 
and  tranagrsea  anew,  may  agnln  obtaiB  ths  It 
givenesa  of  their  sins  ss  soon  us  they  nfs 
and  believe  in  ChrisL  So  the  Bible  everywhn 
teachee,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  TeetaoMl 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  1  Thess.  v.  9.  Christ  eos 
mauds  us  to  be  forgiving  to  oar  neighbour  «k 
has  wronged  us,  since  in  thie  we  shidl  reienU 
God,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  and  who  wilHo^; 
forgives  sin.  Therefore  the  preoept,  Matthei 
xviii.  SI,  38,  is  applicable  to  God.  Thia  pM 
tion  is  confirmed  by  the  examples  of 
apoatatea  in  the  Bible,  who,  after  the 
sion  of  great  offences,  were  again  reeeived  itf 
favoui^— e.  g.,  David,  8  Samuel,  ziL;  Pais 
MatL  xxvi.,  &c.  The  condition  of  repentim 
and  faith,  however,  is  indispensable.  Vids  h 
li.;  Moms,  p.  811,  seq. 

But  from  the  earliest  agea  Chrietians  liave« 
tertained  various  erroneoue  opinions  upon  lU 
subject.  The  opinion  prevailed,  even  during  lb 
earliest  agee,  that  great  sine  committed  after  bif 
tism  (by  which  ordinance  the  Chriatian  waasif 
posed  to  receive  the  remission  of  sin)  could  M 
be  pardoned  without  great  difficulty,  if  indeed  i 
all,  on  which  account  many  delayed  baptism  ul 
the  end  of  life. 

The  exeommunicatum  of  great  ofienden  kn 
been  common  among  Christiana  from  the  timeoi 
the  apostles,  (as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  wldol 
indeed  at  that  time  was  neceasary.)  But  nov 
in  the  aecond  and  third  oentuiiesi  MiTii*rir^ 
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NonrBtian,  and  many  others,  began  to  exercise 
this  prerogatire  rery  sererely,  and  in  order  to 
iirrest  it  with  more  terror,  insisted  thst  the  ex- 
eommonicated  should  nerer  be  restored,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  were  too  lenient  in  re-ad- 
nitting  them.  Montanns,  however,  declared 
expressly  that  they  might  still  obtain  forgiveness 
from  God,  (Tertallian,)  and  even  Novatian  was 
wilHng  to  leave  it  undetermined  how  God  would 
deal  with  them. 

But  afWrwards,  some  particular  teachers  and 
•ome  whole  sects  maintained  that  one  who  is 
•xcladed  from  the  Christian  church  is  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  God  and  placed  beyond  the 
naeh  of  pardon.  This  opinion  prevailed  exten- 
viTely  in  the  Romish  church.  It  was  based  on 
the  principle,  Exira  ecdeaiam  nulla  salw.  In  op- 
position to  this  error,  the  ancient  creeds  pre- 
•eribed  the  declaration  Credo  remissionem  pecea- 


iCitfiov  Stovi  Ephes.  ii.  8.  But  the  Jews  and  the 
Christian  converts  from  Judaism  in  that  age 
were  particularly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  external  observance  of  the  divine  law,  espe- 
cially of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  the  most 
perfect  of  any,  was  meritorious,  and  more  than 
anything  else  procured  forgiveness  from  God. 
This  mistake  is  controverted  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  He 
shews  that  man  is  justified  by  God,  <yvx  ii  tpyur 
voftovt  or  2H^  Ipyur  vofwvf  (not  because  he  ob- 
serves the  law.  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;)  Rom. 
iii.  20,  21,  28,  ch.  vi.;  Gal.  ii.  16—21,  srq. 
'SofMi  has  frequently  indeed  in  these  chapters  a 
special  reference  to  the  divine  law  given  by 
Moses,  because  this  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  the  most  perfect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  limited  to  this  sense.  Paul  affirms  the  same 
in  respect  to  obedience  to  all  the  divine  precepis. 


lorwm.    This  same  error  is  controverted  in  the  '  since  this  obedience  is  always  imperfect,  Kom. 


Angabarg  Confession,  Art.  13.  The  ancient 
•postolic  church  was  far  removed  from  such  an 
opinion.  In  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
ftians,  Paul  advises  that  the  incestuous  person 
whom  he  had  required  to  be  excommunicated 
ill  his  first  epistle  should  now  be  restored,  since 


iii.  28,  vi.  14;  Gal.  iii.  17,  29,  23;  and  ol  vno 
vofiov  are  not  merely  the  Jews,  but  all  who  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  divine  laws,  thinking  to 
merit  tlie  favour  of  God  by  obedience.  Tho 
Jews  considered  their  observance  of  the  law  as 
meritorious,  and  many  Christians  hoped  to  be 


he  had  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  put  away  i  justified  on  the  same  ground.  Paul  opposes 
his  offence.  And  even  there,  where  he  advises  this  opinion,  and  proves  that  Christians  cannot 
his  excommunication,  and  even  undertakes  to  consider  obedience  as  the  meritorious  ground 
ponish  him,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  he  will  by  no  means  ;  of  justification,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 


hsTe  him  excluded  on  this  account  from  the  fa- 
Tour  of  God,  but  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  inflicts  punishment  with  the  very  intention 
of  saving  his  soul,  iva  ttvtvfui,  oul^  iv  if/^^pf 
aspuw. 

IL  Judijieation  or  Forgiveness  is  an  unmerited 
Divine  Favour, 

That  man  can  merit  the  divine  favour  and 
fbrgiveness  by  good  works  or  virtues  is  an  old 
mistake,  which  continues  to  be  widely  preva- 
lent* and  is  ever  appearing  again  in  some  new 
fivm.  Against  this  mistake,  which  prevailed 
tmong  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism,  the  apostles  laboured  incessantly, 
hi  entire  accordance  with  that  reasonable  dccla- 
iition  of  Jesus,  Luke,  xvii.  10,  *«  When  we  have 
done  everything  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  (al- 
ftongh  no  one  can  ever  pretend  that  he  has,)  we 
ire  still  servants  who  have  deserved  nothing, 

(a;tp'^0  ^^^  ^®  h^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ou'  duty."  All 
oar  good  works  do  not  confer  favour  upon  God, 
or  lay  him  under  obligation.  The  observance 
of  his  laws  is  our  duty,  and  tends  to  our  own 
good  merely. 

In  Rom.  iii.  Paul  particularly  illustrates  this 
doctrine.  Ver.  34,  he  says,  «*  through  Christ 
we  are  justified,  dcopfar,  t^  x^^^  6f ov"^.  e., 
from  mere  free  grace,  which  we  have  not  de- 
serredy  and  which  we  cannot  repay.  Vide 
Matt  X.  8.    Paul  therefore  calls  justification, 


Christ  alone.  But  what  Paul  says  respecting 
works,  applies  equally,  in  his  opinion,  to  obe- 
dience to  all  laws,  to  works  in  general,  even  to 
Christian  works.  He  does  not  speak  exclusive- 
ly of  the  law  given  by  Moses ;  his  positions  are 
general,  applying  equally  to  all  the  laws  of 
God,  whether  given  by  Moses,  by  Christ,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  Vide  Progr.  ad  Rom.  vii. 
21,  in  Seripta  Varii  argumenii,  No.  xii.  Our 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  in  itself  meritorious.  That  this  is  a  general 
doctrine  is  perfectly  clear  from  Rom.  iv.— e.  g., 
ver.  4, «« He  that  works  for  hire  (epya^; o^ou,  1 
Thess.  ii.  9,  seq.)  receives  his  wages,  not 
through  the  grace  of  him  for  whom  he  labours, 
(as  we  all  receive  pardon  from  God,)  but  from 
the  obligation  of  his  employer  to  recompense 
him."  Now  if  we  receive  the  reward  through 
grace,  our  works  contribute  nothing  to  this  end, 
— they  are  not  the  meritorious  ground  of  our 
pardon. 

Paul  also  employs  the  argument,  that  if  we 
by  our  obedience  to  the  law  could  merit  pardon, 
the  atonement  of  Christ  would  be  entirely  in 
vain.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  obtain  forgive- 
ness in  this  way  rendera  the  atonement  neces- 
sary. Gal.  ii.  21. 

But  why  is  this  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy 
scriptures?  If  God  made  our  works  of  legal 
obedience  the  measure  by  which  he  bestowed 
pardon  and  reward^  we  should  bax^  ^^\  ^  Y«st 
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prospect  For  how  imperfect  is  oar  obedience, 
especially  daring  the  early  stages  of  the  Chris- 
tian life !  How  defeetiTe  is  it,  even  in  the  best 
and  most  advanced  Christians!  The  greater 
adrances  a  man  makes  in  holiness  and  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  more  he  sees  and  feels  his  imperfec- 
tion. What  feeble  hope  woald  the  good  man 
then  haye,  if  his  own  works  (which  his  con- 
science pronoances  very  imperfect)  shoald  be 
the  procuring  caase  of  his  pardon !  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  incnlcates  such  an  opinion 
knows  not  what  he  does.  Melancthon  ex- 
pressed this  very  well  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Art.  4. 

For  a  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
and  an  account  of  the  controversies  respecting 
it  with  the  Romish  church,  vide  infra,  s.  124, 
1S5. 

SECTION  CXIV. 

or  THE  VARIOUS  THKORIKS  RKSPECTINO  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  MANNER  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  OF 
CHRIST  ;  AND  A  NOTICE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  ATONEMENT  AND  JUSTI- 
FICATION. 

The  common  word  authorized  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal usage  for  denoting  the  atonement  is  aatirfac' 
tio  (Germ.  Genugtkuung,)  This  word  is  not 
indeed  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  in  itself  unob- 
jectionable, taken  in  the  large  sense  in  which 
it  was  formerly  understood  in  the  church,  and 
freed  from  the  false  opinions  sometimes  con- 
nected with  it  in  later  times.  This  word  was 
originally  a  judicial  term,  and  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  (with  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture) by  Tcrtullian,  who  was  himself  a  jurist, 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ.  **  Christus  peceata 
hominum^  omm  satisfactioms  hahilu  expiavit,''^ 
De  patientla,  c.  10.  It  has  since  been  retained 
in  the  Latin  church,  though  it  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  Latin  fathers,  and  did  not  become  gene- 
ral until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and  espe- 
cially of  Anselmus. 

The  words  satisfacere  and  sati^aetio  relate 
originally  to  matien  of  debt^-^^he  pat/metit  of 
debt,  dtbiti  solutio.  They  are  then  appliedyS^u- 
ratively  to  other  things,  which  have,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  some  resemblance  to  debt.  Hence 
we  find  them  used  in  the  following  senses — 
viz.,  to  discharge  a  debt  far  any  one  (satisfacere 
pro  aliquo  debitor e),  to  make  him  content,  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  to  fulfil  his  desire,  to  do  what 
he  was  bound  to  perform,  to  beg  him  off  and  ob- 
tain  his  pardon.  Hence  the  phrases  satisfacere 
officio,  muneri,  expectations, promissis  i  satisfacere 
populo  (to  comply  with  its  wishes),  Ixavbv 
fio^ilv,  Mark,  xv.  15;  accipere  satisfactionem, 
(to  accept  the  payment  or  apology  offered,  or 
the  request  for  pardon.)  Satisfacere  often  de- 
notes not  merely  payment  with  money,  (though 


this  is  the  gronnd  of  this  ntmge,)  Vol  ever 
mode  of  discharging  debt  or  obligmtion. 

Now  when  Tertallian  mud  other 
writers  found  the  words  Xvrpor  and  o»f 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  atonement  of 
(s.  106,)  they  were  very  natarally  led  t 
the  word  tatirfactio.  The  two  former 
properly  denote  a  rofisom,  preiium  rtden 
These  writers  retained  the  figure,  and  co 
the  unhappy,  sinful  condition  of  man,  soi 
with  taptimty,  sometimes  with  debt,  I 
which  comparisons  are  scriptural.  Sins 
quently  called  in  the  Bible  o^tXir^ara. 
these  Christ  freed  men  by  his  death.  Th 
of  Christ  was  therefore  compared  with  t 
which  is  paid  as  ransom  for  captives  on 
to  liberate  them  from  captivity  or  lelea 
from  debL  At  first  this  was  consider 
as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  denoti 
God  was  by  this  means  9aiitfied  or  a; 
But  afterwards  this  phraseology  came  Xi 
derstood  literally,  and  many  hypotheses 
nourable  to  God  were  suggested  in  expl 
of  this  idea. 

But,  as  Morns  has  justly  observed,  i 
no  injury  to  be  apprehended  from  retain 
word,  which  is  now  authorized  by  eccles 
usage,  if  it  is  only  so  explained  as  to  cod 
same  meaning  as  Xvrpov,  du(oXvrp<«>/n$,  ar 
lar  scriptural  terms.  The  phrase,  Ck 
made  satisfaction  for  tu,  should  therefore 
plained  to  mean,  that  Christ  by  his  de; 
procured  for  us  from  God  perfect  forg 
and  the  remission  of  sins ;  so  that  now  v 
no  punishment  to  fear,  but  rather  bless 
expect. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  princij 
thods  of  explaining  this  subject,  and  tlx 
siastical  theories  respecting  it. 

(1)  During  the  first  two  centuries  mos' 
ecclesiastical  fathers  adhered,  in  a  grea 
sure,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptural 
sentation  of  this  subject,  and  attempted  i 
nite  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the  atoi 
beyond  what  is  given  in  the  scriptures, 
doing  this,  made  use  for  the  most  part  of 
tural  phraseology.  They  represented  th< 
of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice. 

But  a  theory,  some  traces  of  which  h 
peared  even  during  the  second  century,  I 
prominent  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen 
and  continued  a  long  time  the  prevailing 
among  the  learned   in  the  Greek   and 
churches.    The  advocates  of  this  theor 
the  word  XvfpoM  in  its  primary  and  literal 
denoting  release  from  captivity  or  slave 
the  payment  of  a  ransom,    (xvTpov,  s. 
With  this  they  associated  the  idea  of  the 
and  dominion  of  Satan  over  the  whole  1 
race,  in  a  sense  not  warranted  by  the 
They  referred  to  the  texts  affirming  that  < 
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od  U8  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  Thus 
grinated  the  following  theory : — Everqfier  the 
/  the  devil  had  the  whole  human  race  in  his 
yoer ;  he.  ruUd  over  men  like  a  tyrant  over  his 
mZi,  and  employed  them  for  his  own  purposes. 
as  far  they  had  the  support  of  the  Bible.  But 
e  they  began  to  philosophize  beyond  what 
nrritten.  From  this  captivity  God  might  in- 
d  have  rescued  men  by  the  exercise  of  his  om- 
atenee ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  his  justice 
m  doing  this  with  violence.  He  therefore 
red  Satan  a  ransom^  in  consideration  cf  which 
ahould  release  mankind.  This  ransom  was 
death  rf  Christ,  (as  a  divine  being.)  In 
ordance  with  this  theory,  Origen  interpreted 
text.  Matt,  XX.  28, "  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom 
men,'*  as  denoting  the  ransom  paid  to  the 
il,  not  to  God.  Satan  had  consented  to  the 
\pact;  but  he  wished  fraudulently  to  retain 
tM,  whom  he  considered  only  as  the  best  and 
tt pious  man  under  his  own  power,  and  so  slew 
r  innocent  being.  He  was  now,  therefore, 
ily  COMPELLED  to  liberate  the  human  race, 
This  theory  was  first  adopted  by  the  Grecian 
irch,  and  especially  by  Origen,  (Comm.  in 
tL  XX.  et  alibi,)  through  whose  influence  it 
ame  prevalent,  and  was  adopted  at  length 
Basilius,  Gregory  of  Nyesa,  Gregory  of 
sianzen,  Nestorius,  and  others.  From  the 
ieks  it  was  communicated  to  the  Latins, 
oog  whom  it  was  first  distinctly  held  by  Am- 
sius,  and  afterwards  by  Augustine,  through 
086  influence  it  was  rendered  almost  univer- 
in  the  Latin  church.  In  this  church  they 
leavoured  to  perfect  the  theory.  Satan,  they 
led,  was  deceived  in  the  transaction;  for 
ing  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  not  know- 
that  be  was  also  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  not 
e  to  retain  even  him,  after  he  had  slain  him. 
d  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  assume  a 
pan  body  in  order  to  deceive  the  devil,  as 
et  are  caught  by  baits.  This  view  occurs 
[uently  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great,  in 
fifth  century.  Cf.  Semler,  Geschichte  der 
labenslehre,  prefixed  to  Baumgarten's  «*  Po- 
ik ;''  Doederlein,  Diss,  de  redemptione  a  po- 
ate  diaboli,  in  his  ••Opuscula;"  and  Cotta, 
tt.  doctrinae  de  redemptione  sanguine  Christi 
a,  in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  «•  Loci  Theo- 
ici,"  prefixed  to  th.  4. 

lo  prevalent  was  this  theory  in  the  Latin 
rch  before  the  twelfth  century,  that  Abelard 
lares,  *^  Omnes  doctores  nostri  post  apostolos, 
\oe  eonveniunt  i*^  and  Bcrnhard  of  Clairvaux 
I  so  firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  to  de- 
*e  that  Abelard,  who  held  that  the  devil  never 
sessed,  in  a  literal  sense,  such  power  as  was 
ribed  to  him,  ought  rather  to  be  chastised 
h  rods  than  reasoned  with, 
lot  after  the  twelfth  century  this  theory  gra- 
ily  lost  groand,  through  the  influence,  prin- 
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cipally,  of  the  schoolmen  who  lived  afler  the  age 
of  Anselmus  and  Abelard ;  and  another  theory 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  Vide  No.  S. 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  however,  still  continued 
more  inclined  to  the  ancient  theory.  In  ths 
Greek  church,  too,  this  hypothesis  was  gradu- 
ally  abandoned,  and  was  opposed  even  earlier 
than  in  the  Latin  church.  John  of  Damascus 
attacked  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
maintained  (De  fid.  Orthod.  1.  3)  that  Christ 
brought  his  blood,  which  was  shed  as  a  ransom, 
not  to  the  devil,  but  to  God,  in  order  to  deliver 
men  from  the  divine  punishments.  So  the  scrip- 
tures, i*  He  offered  himself /o  God  for  us,  a  spot- 
less victim."  This  is  implied  in  the  whole 
scriptural  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered 
only  to  God. 

(2)  The  other  theory,  of  which  also  some 
traces  appear  in  the  early  ages,  is  the  following. 
Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  debt,  the  authors  of 
this  theory  maintained  that  the  relation  of  all 
sinful  men  to  God  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  debtor 
to  his  creditors.  We  find  it  distinctly  said,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  that  Christ  paid 
what  we  should  have  paid,  or  what  we  owed. 
The  idea  of  sacrifice  and  of  his  ofiering  up  him- 
self was  still  associated  with  this.  The  learned 
now  began  to  carry  out  the  former  idea,  at  first, 
indeed,  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
scriptures.  The  debt  was  sin,  and  could  not  be 
cancelled,  or  the  punishment  remitted,  unless 
satisfaction  or  payment  were  made.  Since  men 
were  unable  to  do  this  of  themselves,  Christ 
did  it  for  them ;  and  God  accepted  the  ransom, 
(the  death  of  Christ,)  and  forgave  men,  as  if 
they  themselves  had  made  satisfaction. 

We  find  very  clear  traces  of  this  theory  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  of  the  Grecian  church;  and  still 
more  clear,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, who  expressly  rejected  the  theory  stated  in 
No.  1.  At  the  same  period,  in  the  Latin  church, 
we  find  indications  of  the  same  theory  in  the 
writings  of  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  (Com.  in  Ps. 
liii.)  But  the  schoolmen  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  gave  this  theory  a  greater  cur- 
rency than  it  had  had  before,  and  spun  it  out  to 
a  finer  subtilty.  They  attempted  to  determine 
the  idea  of  atonement  with  philosophical  and 
dialectical  accuraey.  But  they  could  not  do 
this  if  they  confined  themselves  to  the  plain  and 
popular  phraseology  of  the  Bible ;  they  there- 
fore selected  the  judicial  word  satvf actio,  which 
had  been  already  used  by  the  older  writers. 
The  idea  on  which  they  began,  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  was  itself  scriptural ;  but  by  philoso- 
phizing upon  it  they  gradually  declined  from 
the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  This  was  the 
case  particularly  with  Anselmus,  whose  system 
has  been  generally  adopted,  even  by  Lu^eran 
theologians.    He  defined  satisfaeUo  to  be  ddUiU 
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•oJb/io.  His  tyttem  is  exhibited  moet  full  j  in 
hit  work,  Our  Deut  Homof  He  maiatained  the 
§ktiohUe  neceaeity  of  aatiafaction,  in  the  raetir 
physical  sense.  His  whole  theory  is  derived 
from  the  civil proeen  rupeeiing  debt  among  men, 
transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  God.  But  sneb  is 
not  the  repreaentation  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
eompassion  and  undeserved  love  of  God  is  made 
the  ground  of  this  transaction,  and  not  any  ju- 
dicial notions  of  this  nature.  God  is  compared 
with  a  ruler  who  forgives  from  his  forbearance 
and  his  compassionate  love,  and  does  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  stem  Justice ;  Matt,  xviii. 
96,  S7. 

The  following  is  the  system  of  Anselmus  :— 
Man  owes  rever^oe  to  the  character  of  God, 
mnd  obedience  to  his  laws.  Whoever  withholds 
this  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  God,  robs 
God  of  what  belongs  to  him,  and  must  not  only 
fsstore  that  which  he  withheld,  but  pay  an  ad- 
ditional amount,  as  amends  for  the  dishonour 
brought  upon  God.  Thus  it  stands  with  sin- 
ners. The  payment  of  this  debt  is  the  so/t^oe- 
Hon  which  every  sinner  must  make  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence.  For  God 
cannot  in  justice  remit  the  debt  (or  punishment) 
mlees  satisfaction  is  made.  This  man  could 
never  do,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  God  him- 
self. And  yet  to  him,  as  judge,  must  this  sa- 
tbfSustion  be  made.  The  expedient  was  then 
devised  for  the  Son  of  God,  as  God-man,  by  his 
death  to  make  this  satisfaction.  He  was  able 
to  make  this  satisfaction  only  as  God ;  but  as 
man,  he  was  also  able  to  be  surety  for  men,  and 
then  himself  actually  to  pay  the  debt,  or  make 
satisfaction  for  them.     Cf.  s.  101,  ad  iinem. 

This  fine-spun  juridico-philosophical  theory 
was  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  was 
almost  universally  adopted  by  the  schoolmen, 
though  with  various  modifications — e.  g.,  by 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dons 
Scotus,  Gabr.  Biel,  and  others.  Among  these, 
however,  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the 
value  of  the  blood  of. Christ  in  cancelling  the 
debt  of  the  human  race.  Thomas  Aquinas 
maintained  that  the  value  and  worth  {valor)  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  were  in  themselves  infinite^ 
on  account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  person 
of  Christ;  and  that  this  ransom  not  only  ba* 
lanced  but  outweighed  all  th^  sins  of  all  men. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Dominicans.  This 
appears,  too,  ^illtve  been  the  opinion  of  Ansel- 
mus. Duns  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  God  was  satis/led  with  this  ransom, 
although  it  had  not  in  itself  any  infinite  value 
or  worth.  God,  however,  accepted  it  as  suffi- 
cient and  equivalent.  He  thus  endeavoured  to 
approximate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which 
always  represents  justification  as  a  free  gif\,  and 
a  proof  of  (he  entirely  unmerited  love  of  God. 
He  WBB  followed  by  the  Fxanclaeanft.  B^t  «v«n 


this  statement  mm  iboiided  upon  iIm  Jodhtf 
doctrine  of  aeeq^kfUo^  when  anything  InnA* 
cient  is  sccepted  as  valid  and  eqaivalML  C& 
Ziegler's  Essay,  Historia  dogmatia  de  ndMf* 
tione  inde  ab  eeclesi«  piinordiia  naqoa  ad  I* 
theri  tempora;  Gdttingen,  179 1»  4to. 

(3)  On  the  theoriea  and  axplanatioBa  of  Ab 
doctrine  which  have  prevailed  ainee  the  ■>> 
teenth  century. 

{a)  The  system  of  Anaelmoa  had  hean  s» 
tending  through  the  Romish  chareh  ever  turn 
the  twelfth  century,  through  the  infloenee  oClhi 
schoolmen,  who  added  to  it  varioaa  new  aiM^ 
ties,  distinctions,  and  terminologieak  ThiaaaM 
system  was  adopted,  in  main,  thoogli  with  Ihi 
slight  alteration  of  some  terms  and  uninfti 
tions,  by  a  considerable  number  of  piutestiat 
theologians.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the  olhv, 
early  reformers,  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  thi 
Bible,  and  avoided  these  subtleties.  Bat  aABi 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  theologiana  of  tlia  Ls* 
theran  church  took  sides  in  great  nambesa  wtt 
Anselmus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  nqia 
introduced  many  of  the  unscriptural  hypothsM 
and  distinctions  established  by  the  echooliMa, 
and  thus  deformed  the  doctrine  and  tendered  ill 
truth  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  many.  TUt 
great  error  consisted  in  representing  this  anbtiOl 
too  much  af\er  the  manner  of  men,  and,  «f 
course,  unworthily  of  God.  The  ejrmbolisil 
books  of  the  protestants  have,  in  the  meantfaas, 
adhered  to  the  simple  Biblical  representatioa; 
and  these  exaggerated  opinions  have  been  hsM 
rather  by  particular  teachers  and  schools  tfasa 
by  the  protestant  church  generally. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  faulty 
representations  and  expressions: — God^  it  tl 
said,  w(u  actually  injured  by  the  aint  of  mem  ^ 
he  was  angered  and  enraged!  in  the  atnd 
seme ,-  it  was  necessary  thai  he  should  be  PROPiTh 
ATED,  and  thai  his  robbed  honour  should  be  re- 
siorcd  i  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  eotnpagum 
till  he  saw  blood  flow.  These  figurative  expres- 
sions ought  either  to  be  wholly  avoided  in  the 
scientific  statement  of  the  theory,  or  to  be  justly 
and  scriptural ly  explained.  God  cannot  be  in- 
jured in  the  literal  sense;  his  honour  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  diminished.  But  those  who  used 
these  inconvenient  expressions  did  not  mean  by 
them  what  they  really  imply.  The  proper  ides 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  such  phraseology 
is  this :  that  the  laws  of  God  must  be  kept  holy 
and  inviolate;  that  God  docs  and  must  strongly 
express  his  displeasure  at  the  transgression  d 
his  wholesome  laws;  and  that  therefore  puniib' 
ments  are  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 

Again ;  many  held  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  io> 

finite,  {infinitum  debitum^  8.  81,  ad  finem,)  and 

that,  consequently,  Christ  endured  infinite  pv 

nishmenfs,  the  pains  of  hell  itself,  (Morus,  p.  169) 

\^Q.  V^^  tA  the  same  amount  as  all  ainnera  tak« 
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together  would  haTe  been  compelled  to  suffer; 
that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  only  possible  way  for  the 
restoration  of  the  human  race ;  that  some  parti* 
cnlar  sins  were  atoned  for  by  each  part  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
hmd  a  physical  efficacy,  &c.  &c. 

(ft)  These  false  representations,  and  others 
like  them,  which  are  so  dishonourable  to  God, 
gave  rise  to  various  controversies.    Reflecting 
persons  rejected  much  of  this  phraseology  and 
this  mode  of  representation  as  contrary  to  rea- 
son and  scripture.    Many  also  disapproved  of 
the  harmless  term  aatitfaetio^  and  of  all  the  figii- 
TatiTe  expressions  relative  to  debt  and  the  judi- 
€ial processes  respecting  it  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Anselmus,  because  they  were  so  often 
penrerted.    At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  deny 
any  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  only 
wished  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  to  adhere 
closely  both  to  the  principles  and  words  of  the 
Bible.    This  scholastic  system  and  this  tech- 
nical phraseology  were,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
fended with  great  zeal. 

(c)  But  since  the  sixteenth  century  there  have 
not  been  wanting  persons  who  not  only  disliked 
and  rejected  the  ecclesiastical  form  and  phrase- 
ology of  this  doctrine,  but  who  opposed  the 
doctrine  itself  on  philosophical  and  theological 
gronnds.     Among  these  were  Lalius  Socinus 
and  Faustus  Socinus  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  thieir  numerous  avowed  or  secret  adherents 
in  the  same  and  the  following  centuries.    They 
made  the  desert  of  Christ  to  consist  merely  in 
his  doctrine  and  instruction.     By  his  death  he 
only  confirmed  his  doctrine,  and  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  patience,  firmness  in  snfTering,  and  obe- 
dience to  God.    The  followers  of  Socinus  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  there  are  no  positive  di- 
vine punishments ;  since  if  this  were  true,  the 
atonement,  which  principally  relates  to  the  re- 
moval of  these,  would  fall  away  of  itself,  (s. 
Ill,  II.)  These  views  were  embraced  by  many 
of  the  Arminian  and  English  theologians  and 
:    philosophers,  who  were  followed,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  by  great  numbers  of  German 
Protestants.    Vide  the  Essays  on  this  subject 
Ui  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates ;  and  Stein- 
bart.  System  der  Gluckseligkeitslehre,  &c. 

Philosophers  are  at  liberty  to  speculate  upon 
this  subject,  according  to  their  own  views  and 
their  favourite  theories,  variable  and  transient 
M  they  are.  If  they  please,  they  may  investi- 
^te  the  subject  independently  of  the  Bible,  and 
propose  the  resultsT  of  their  investigation  for  the 
examination  of  the  learned.  They  ought,  how- 
everv  to  avoid  the  error,  so  frequently  committed 
«Ter  since  the  time  of  Socinus,  of  thinking  that 
the  Bible  must  necessarily  contain  the  doctrines 
approved  as  trae  on  the  philosophical  principles 
of  their  own  particular  schools — the  fault  of  in- 


terpreting the  Bible,  not  according  to  its  own 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  but  according  to  the  views  of  particular 
sects  of  philosophers  in  their  own  times — a  fault 
which  has  been  of\en  repeated  of  late  by  the 
adherents  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  Let  any 
one  consider  the  various  and  contradictory  the- 
ories of  the  different  philosophical  schools  in 
our  own  age.  Now  each  of  these  schools  at- 
tempts to  support  its  own  theory  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  holy  scriptures.  But  ali  of  these  the- 
ories cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  the  Bible; 
and  who  can  say  which  of  them  all  is  so? 

What  is  essential  \n  the  common  ecclesiastical 
system  respecting  the  atonement  is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  scriptures,  and  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  and  their 
whole  mode  of  thinking,  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  in  which  they  wrote,  and  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  at  large.  Vide  s.  108,  seq.  Moms 
has  briefly  exhibited  the  essentials  of  tbis  doc- 
trine, p.  150 — 155,  s.  4 — 6. 

(4)  Many  protestant  theologians  began  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  to  depart  by 
degrees  from  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  which 
presents  so  many  difficulties,  and  is  liable  to  so 
many  weighty  objections,  and  to  bring  back 
this  doctrine  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.  The 
book  of  Grotius,  **De  satisfactione  Christi," 
(Leiden,  1617;  Halse,  1730,  ed.  Joach.  Lange,) 
was  the  first  thing  done  towards  undermining 
the  system  of  Anselmus.  Grotius  indeed  made 
the  ecclesiastical  system  the  ground  of  his 
work,  but  he  deduced  the  necessity  of  satisfac- 
tion, not  so  much  from  the  injury  done  to  God 
as  from  the  holiness  and  inviolableness  of  the 
divine  laws,  which  render  punishments  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  men.  In  this  he  exactly 
accorded  with  the  Bible.  He  shewed  that  there 
was  no  internal  and  absolute  necessity  for  this 
satisfaction,  but  that  the  necessity  was  only 
moral  or  relative.  These  and  other  views  of  this 
scholar  became  gpradually  more  current  among 
theologians,  who  sought  both  to  bring  them  into 
a  still  nearer  agreement  with  the  Bible  and  also 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  established  system 
of  the  church. 

Some  protestant  theologians  have  made  use 
of  the  new  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
become  successively  prevalent  in  modern  times, 
to  illustrate  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  church.  Thus  Carpzov,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  made  use  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian 
philosophy.  Vide  also  Reinbeck,  Tract.  Theol. 
de  redemptione  per  lytron;  Halle,  1710,  8vo; 
Theod.  le  Blanc,  Erweis  der  Genugthuung  Jesu 
Christi,  with  the  preface  of  Rambach ;  Giessen, 
1733,  8vo;— one  of  the  best  of  the  older  works. 
Standlin  and  others  have  made  the  same  use  of 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  as  Kant  himself  has 
done  in  his  **Re\\|^\oii  vati^tV^  ^«v  ^^wkirww 
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most  beneficial  effects  upon  those  who  beliere 
il  from  the  heart,  (s.  108,  II.)  So  experience 
tomches.  We  see  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
tiie  beneficial  tendencies  of  this  doctrine  in  those 
Christian  commanities,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  where  it  has  been  faithfully  taught 
and  cordially  believed.  [Cf.  Tholuck,  Lehre 
Ton  der  Sdnde  und  vom  Versohner,  s.  104,  ff. 
Hahn,  Lehrbach,  s.  475—500.  Bretschneider, 
Dogroatik,  b.  ii.  s.  245-— 355.  Neander,  b.  i. 
Abth.  ii.  s.  70 — ^78.  Flatt's  Magazine,  b.  i.  s. 
1—679  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  der  Sunden-Ver^ 
gebung. — ^Tr.] 

SECTION  CXV. 

or  THE  ACTIVE  OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST. 

L  What  is  meant  hy  Adive  ObedUnee  ;  and  a  Hia' 
tory  of  this  Doctrine. 

Christ's  cheerful  discharge  of  the  commis- 
•ion  given  him  by  God  is  called  his  obedience 
(^oxoif) ;  according  to  the  example  of  the 
Bible— e.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  9 ;  Rom.  ▼.  19 ;  Morus,  p. 
161,  8.  7.  Morus  justly  defines  the  obedience 
of  Christ  to  be,  peraetio  eorum^  qua  peragere  de- 
fcfff,  et  in  peragendo  summa  virtue,  Christ  ex- 
hibited this  obedience  in  two  ways — ^viz.,  (a) 
by  acting  (agendo) — i.  e.,  by  keeping  and  ob- 
wrving  the  divine  laws ;  (6)  by  suffering,  (po- 
thndoy—i,  e.,  by  cheerfully  undertaking  and 
•odaring  suffering  for  the  good  of  men,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  determination.  Cf.  s. 
93,  III.,  and  s.  95,  ad  finem.  The  former  way 
it  called  obedientia  activa,  (not  active  in  the 
■ense  of  busy,  which  would  be  actuosa,  but  in 
the  sense  o(  acting.  Germ,  thuender ;)  the  latter, 
9b^entia  paasiva.  These  two  ways  may  be 
thus  distinguished  in  abstracto.  But  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  separated  from  each  other. 
Christ's  active  obedience  is  not  properly  differ- 
ent from  his  passive  obedience.  His  obedience 
is  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases.  Suffering,  in 
itself  considered,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  unplea- 
ttnt  sensations,  is  not  obedience.  A  person  may 
•oiTer  and  not  be  obedient,  but  impatient,  dis- 
obedient, and  refractory.  But  for  one  to  suffer 
obediently,  or  to  shew  obedience  in  suffering, 
this  is  an  acting,  a  fulfilment  of  duty,  or  that  vir- 
toe  which  is  called  patience,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  diflScnlt  of  virtues !  But  how  can  a 
▼irtae,  which  consist^  entirely  in  acting,  be  called 
poMsive  ?  In  truth,  then,  the  obedience  of  Christ 
is  one  and  the  same  thing,  consisting  always  in 
acting.  It  is  that  virtue  by  which  Christ  ful- 
filled not  only  the  moral  laws  of  God,  but  also 
the  positive  divine  commands  which  were  laid 
npon  him,  to  suffer,  to  die,  &c.  Obedience  is 
never  wholly  passive,  and  what  is  simply  passive 
ia  not  obedience.  But  a  person  shews  obedience 
by  acting  in  aaffering. 


Theologians  commonly  hold  that  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  was  as  much  a  part  of  his 
atonement  or  satisfaction  as  his  passive  obe- 
dience. This  opinion  might  be  more  clearly  and 
definitively  expressed  as  follows : — ^The  satisfac- 
tion which  Christ  has  made  consists  both  in  his 
enduring  the  punishments  incurred  by  men  and 
in  his  yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  theologians. 
This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  twofold  obliga- 
tion of  men  (a)  to  keep  the  divine  laws,  and  (b) 
when  they  have  failed,  to  suffer  punishment  for 
their  sin.  In  this  way  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
came  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
active  and  patrive.  This  view  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.  The 
suffering  of  Christ  removes  the  penalty,  and  his 
active  obedience  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  the  per- 
fect righteousness  of  Christ,  or  his  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  imputed  to  us,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  we  ourselves  had  fulfilled  the  law,  and  thus 
our  defective  obedience  is  made  good.  Respect- 
ing this  doctrine  de  remissione  eulpae  et  poRnae. 
Vide  s.  109,  II.  2.  This  is  in  brief  the  common 
theory,  which  will  be  more  particularly  exa- 
mined, No.  II. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  history  of  this  doctrine. 
Good  materials  for  this  history  may  be  found  in 
Welch's  Inaugural  Disputation,  de  obedientia 
Christi  activa;  Gottingen,  1754,  4to. 

Passages  are  found  even  among  the  ancient 
fathers,  which  teach  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  law  by  Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  if 
done  by  us.  Vide  the  passages  cited  by  Walch. 
Many  of  these  passages*,  however,  appear  very 
doubtful  and  indefinite,  and  this  doctrine  was 
by  no  means  universally  established  in  the  early 
church.  Even  Anselmus,  who  built  up  such  an 
artificial  system,  did  not  make  this  application 
of  the  twofold  obedience  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  tendency  of  his  theory,  especially 
of  the  doctrine,  de  remissione  eulpx  et  poense. 
But  afler  his  time,  this  explanation  of  the  satis- 
faction made  by  Christ  by  means  of  his  twofold 
obedience  was  adopted  by  several  schoolmen, 
who  now  looked  up  texts  for  its  support.  But 
it  was  never  very  generally  adopted  by  theolo- 
gians of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  protestant 
church,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally taught  by  our  theologians  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  even  introduced  into  the 
"Form  of  Concord,"  (Morus,  p.  1G9,  n.  5,) 
which,  however,  never  received  an  universal 
symbolical  authority  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
This  explanation  is  not  found  in  the  other  sym- 
bols. One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  reception  of 
this  explanation  in  the  protestant  church,  is  the 
supposition  that  the  theory  de  obedientia  activa 
could  be  used  to  advantage  against  the  catholic 
tenet  of  tha  Na\Ma  o^  ciufi^  ^^wt^  ^jji^^  N»^i«A 
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Another  roaton  ii,.tiiat  the  imputation  of  the 
•etiVe  obedience  of  Christ  was  denied  bj  the 
Socinians  and  jkrminians.  For  these  reasons, 
most  of  the  Latheran  and  Reformed  theologians 
■ocoanted  this  doctrine  essential  to  sound  ortho- 
doxy. Bat  doabtingr  whether  the  actire  obe- 
dience of  Christ  constitutes  a  part  of  his  satis- 
fSution,  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  of  salra- 
tion  through  repentance,  faith,  and  godliness. 
Baumgarten  and  Ernesti  hare  therefore  justly 
enumerated  this  dispute  among  those  of  second- 
ary importance.  And,  in  fact,  the  difference 
among  theologians  upon  this  subject  has  often 
been  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  protestant  theologians,  even  in  the 
former  century,  who  denied  the  desert  of  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ— e.  g.,  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Karg,  or  Farnmonitu ;  also  the  Re- 
formed theologian  John  Piscator,  who  had  many 
followers;  more  lately,  Jo.  la  Placette,  and 
others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the 
English  theologians,  who  in  general  adopted 
the  Arminian  Wews.  But  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry  the  opinion  was  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
in  the  Lutheran  church  that  the  active  obedience 
of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction,  or  et- 
carioui.  This  opinion  is  defended  even  by 
Walch  in  the  place  just  referred  to. 

But  since  the  time  of  Tollner  the  subject  has 
been  presented  in  a  different  light.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  «'  Der  thati£re  Gehorsam 
Christi;"  Breslau,  1768,  8vo.  In  this  he  de- 
nied that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  of  satisfaction.  Upon  this  a  violent  con- 
troversy commenced.  Schubert,  Wichnriann, 
and  others,  wrote  against  him,  and  he,  in  reply, 
published  his  "Zu5a/rc,"  Berlin,  1770.  The 
best  critique  of  this  matter  is  that  of  Ernesti, 
Theol.  Bibl.  b.  ix.  s.  9U,  f.  For  the  history 
of  the  whole  controversy  vide  Walch,  Neeuste 
Reiicrionsgeschichte,  th.  iii.  s.  3 1 1 ,  f.  The  sub- 
ject is  considered  also  in  Eberhard,  Apologie 
des  Socrates,  th.  ii.  s.  310,  f.  Of  late  years,  a 
great  number  of  protestant  theologians  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  that 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no 
part  of  his  satisfaction,  which  is  the  effect  solely 
of  his  passive  obedience.  Among  these  are 
Zacharia,  Griesbach,  Doderlein. 

n.  Tfu  worth  and  uses  of  (he  Active  Obedience  of 

Christ. 

That  Christ  did  render  this  perfect  obedience 
is  clear,  both  from  the  fact  of  his  being;  siniess, 
(s.  93,  iii.)  and  from  the  express  declarations 
of  the  Bible,  Matt.  v.  17 ;  John,  iv.  34,  viii.  29 ; 
Phil.  ii.  8.  Cf.  likewise  the  texts  Ps.  xl.  7, 
cited  by  Paul,  Heb.  x.  5.  This  perfect  obedi- 
ence 18  useful  to  us  in  the  following  respects : — 
(I)  Thia  obedience  of  Chfvsl  alainda  Vn  vVie 


nott  dote  and  intiowto  ftoinmlaa  wilk 
whole  work  for  the  good  of  mankind.   His  i 
ferings  and  death  eoald  not  poaaibly  hava 
worth  and  the  salutary  ooosaquoneei 
them  in  the  seripturea,  if  Christ  had 
them  otherwise  than  as  innooenk  and  pmkbAj 
holy.   His  itmoeenu  and  perfeei  pirtue  aia  ths» 
fore  frequently  mentioned  by  tha  apoatkai  wkm 
they  speak  of  the  worth  of  his  snfiariap  Ui 
death,  Heb,  ix.  14;  1  Pet.  L  19;  iu.  18L   h 
Heb.  Tii.  97,  Paul  shews  that  tha  death  of  CM 
was  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  Jawiah 
fices,  because  Christ  was  nnlessi  and 
compelled,  like  the  Jewish  prieatav  first  to  panl^ 
himself  by  offering  saerifiea  for  bis  own  aiai. 

(S)  Christ's  obedience  to  the  diTina  laws  ii 
useful  and  instruetite  to  us*  in  fnmiahiaf  si 
with  a  perfect  example  of  holinass  and  apothn 
virtue.  Christ  explained  the  divine  laws  aot 
merely  by  instruction,  but  foy  action.  Hii 
whole  conduct  was  a  living  recommendatioB  flf 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality,  and  pomm^ 
fully  plead  in  behalf  of  virtue.  To  thia  the  Nov 
Testament  frequently  al1udea«  I  John,  iu.  S; 
1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  xii.  S. 

(3)  But  besides  this,  the  active  obedianea  of 
Christ,  taken  by  itself,  is  eonaidered  by  nmmf 
a  separate  part  of  his  satisiaction«  aa  well  as  hk 
passive  obedience.  Vide  No.  1*  Tliey  saj^ 
pose  it  to  be  tnearious,  in  itself  eonsideiad,  m 
that  it  will  be  imputed  to  us— 4.  e^  thst  merely 
on  account  of  the  perfect  obedience  yielded  by 
Christ  to  the  divine  law  we  shall  be  regarded 
and  treated  by  God  as  if  we  ourselves  had  p«^ 
fectly  obeyed.  Accordingly,  they  suppose  thst 
Christ,  in  our  stead,  has  supplied  or  made  good 
our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  To 
this  view  there  are  the  following  objection^- 
viz., 

(a)  Christ  never  spoke  of  an  impotatioo  of 
his  obedience  and  virtue,  as  he  frequently  did 
of  his  suffering's  and  death.  The  sanieistroe 
of  the  apostles.  Christ  frequently  speaks  in 
general  of  his  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  for 
the  good  of  men,  and  teaches  that  this  obedi- 
ence will  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  believe 
on  him.  He  does  so  very  frequently  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  iii.  iv.,  vi.,  xiii.,  seq.  17.  Bot 
here  he  refers  to  his  whole  obedience  both  ifl 
acting  and  suffering,  and  does  not  separate  one 
from  the  other.  Indeed,  there  are  passages  I 
where  the  apostles  must  necessarily  have  spoken 
of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  rieartcna, 
if  they  had  held  any  such  doctrine.  E.  g.| 
Rom.  vii.,  viii.,  where  Paul  laments  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  by 
which  roan  is  unable,  even  with  the  best  inteo-  ] 
tions,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  divine  commands. 
In  this  connexion,  nothing  would  have  been  j 
more  consoling  than  the  mention  of  the  vieari-  ' 
\Q>aA  o\i«^\«tL<^  ^^  Christy  by  which  onr  iolpc^     j 
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feet  obedience  is  made  good.  But  nothing  of 
all  this !  For  the  consolation  of  the  picas,  be 
mentions  only  the  deaths  reiurrutiouy  and  inter' 
ttMMion  of  Christ,  Rom.  Tiii.  33,  34. 

The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  however,  is 
not  excluded.  In  Rom.  v.  19,  the  apostle  makes 
mention  of  it.  In  this  passage,  which  is  cited 
as  ono  of  the  most  important  proof-texts,  we 
xead,  **As  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam 
many  became  sinners,  so  through  the  obedience 
of  Christ  many  are  made  righteous,"  or  are  par- 
doned. In  Ter.  18,  the  na^nxt^iiia  'A6dfi  and 
htxaUifia  Xpctfrov  are  contrasted.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  scriptural  usage,  this  obe- 
dience of  Christ  does  not  refer  simply  and  ex- 
clusively to  his  active  obedience,  but  principally 
to  bis  obedience  to  the  divine  command  to  suffer 
and  die  for  us,  Phil.  ii.  8 ;  Heb.  v.  8,  9.  But 
in  the  passage  cited,  the  apostle  clearly  com- 
prises under  the  word  wtaxori  the  whole  obedi- 
dience  of  Christ,  and  teaches  that  this,  especial- 
ly as  shewn  in  suffering  for  us,  is  for  our  good. 
Cf.  Rom.  X.  4.  On  the  whole,  then,  our  position, 
that  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  divine 
commands,  separately  considered,  (i.  e.,  discon- 
nected from  his  death,)  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  meritorious,  is  confirmed.  The  scrip- 
tares  declare  that  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ, 
exhibited  both  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  for  our 
gooJ.  But  they  never  divide  this  obedience,  as 
theologians  have  frequently  done.  The  whole 
obedience  of  Christ  is  useful  to  us  principally 
CD  account  of  his  obedience  shewn  in  suffering. 

(b)  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  it  is  as- 
serted, must  needs  be  imputed  to  us,  in  order  to 
make  good  our  defective  obedience  to  the  law, 
mnce  the  justice  of  God  demands  perfect  obe- 
dience. But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  (a) 
That  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  necessary; 
for  our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is 
either  guiltless  on  our  part, — in  which  case  there 
is  DO  imputation  of  guilt,  and  consequently  no 
reason  why  another's  righteousness  should  be 
imputed  to  us, — or  it  is  guilty  and  deserving  of 
punishment.  But  this  punishment  is  already 
removed  by  the  sufferings  and  death  (the  pas- 
aive  obedience)  of  Christ.  But  that  the  guilt 
as  well  as  punishment  of  sin  is  and  must  be 
removed  by  Christ,  cannot  be  proved.  Vide  s. 
109,  II.  2.  03)  It  is  inconsistent  with  many 
other  principles  and  declarations  of  the  Bible — 
e.  g.,  with  the  principle  that  man  will  be  re- 
warded or  punished,  xata.  to,  cpya  av f  o  v,  Rom. 
ii.  6.  Here  the  imputation  of  the  merit  of  cin- 
otkeT*s  works  is  entirely  excluded.  The  ancient 
prophets,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  con- 
tended strenuously  against  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  respecting  the  imputation  of  the  vicarious 
righteousness  of  Abraham.  Vide  s.  108, 1.  3. 
We  should  not  therefore  expect  such  a  doctrine 


as  this  from  them ;  but  the  scripture  doctrine  of 
the  merit  of  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ  is 
fully  secured  against  perversion  by  the  frequent 
inculcation  of  diligence  in  holiness.  Vide  s. 
114,  ad  fin.  It  has  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the  good  works 
of  Abraham,  as  it  has  to  that  of  the  Romish 
church,  respecting  the  desert  of  the  good  works 
of  the  saints. 

(c)  Many  questionable  conclusions  may  be 
deduced  from  this  doctrine,  which  would  indeed 
be  rejected  by  its  advocates,  but  which  cannot 
be  easily  avoided. 

(a)  We  might  conclude  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us, 
and  that  on  account  of  it  we  are  rewarded  by 
God,  that  the  long-continued  and  high  virtue  of 
a  confirmed  Christian  is  of  no  greater  value  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  will  receive  no  greater 
reward,  than  the  imperfect  virtue  of  a  beginner ; 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  in  personal  ho- 
liness will,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  made 
up  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  imputed 
to  him — i.  e.,  considered  as  his  own  obedience. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

(/3)  However  much  this  doctrine  may  be 
guarded  against  perversion  by  saying  that  the 
personal  virtue  of  the  Christian  is  not  excluded 
or  dispensed  with,  it  must  doubtless  weaken  the 
motive  to  holiness  of  life,  and  thus  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  morality.  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  Christianity  to  point  out  so  many 
means  of  holiness,  in  order  that  we  might  attain 
perfect  happiness,  if  in  this  way  it  could  be  at 
once  attained  with  so  little  difficulty  and  labour. 

Note, — It  may  help  to  settle  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  to  consider  that  it  has  originated 
solely  in  mistake.  Two  things  have  been  sepa- 
rated which  never  can  be  put  asunder,  and 
which  never  are  in  the  Bible,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  always  connected.  All  that  Christ 
did  and  suffered  for  our  good  receives  its  pecu- 
liar worth  from  the  fact  that  he  did  it  from  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  will.  This  is  the  virtue 
or  obedience  of  Christ.  If  we  would  partake 
of  the  salutary  consequences  of  his  sufferings, 
we  must,  under  divine  guidance  and  assistance, 
follow  his  example.  This  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  The  two  things  are  always  connect- 
ed in  the  Bible,  and  should  be  in  our  instruc- 
tions ;  and  then  this  doctrine  cannot  be  abused. 
The  remarks  made  by  Morus,  p.  170,  171,  are 
directed  to  this  point. 

The  Bible  indeed  justifies  us  in  saying,  (1) 
that  everything  which  Christ  actively  performed 
during  his  whole  life,  in  obedience  to  God,  is 
salutary  to  us,  was  done  on  our  account,  and 
for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  therefore  truly  af- 
firm, that  our  whole  happiness  {autrjpla)  is  the 
fruit  in  a  special  manner  of  hit,  obtdxcwM.  i^  VW 
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Hmrni  €ommand^  hM  in  hi$  tuffering  and  in  all 
He  adiom  tf  kit  Hft.  Had  he  not  thewn  thia 
obedieneey  we  ^ald  not  have  attained  to  this 
happineu.  So Ine  seriptaret  eTerywhere  teach. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  in  saffering  ia  tberefoie 
the  fbandation,  and  imparts  to  as  the  assurance, 
that  all  his  other  obedience,  in  respect  to  all  the 
diTine  commands,  will  be  for  oar  benefit;  John, 
Ti.  61;  iii.  14—16;  xii.  34;  1  John,  iv.  9;  I 
Thess.  T.  9,  seq.  No  injury  to  morals  need  be 
mppnhended  if  the  scripture  doctrine  is  follow- 
ed, and  things  which  belong  together  are  not 
aeparated*    Vide  s.  114,  ad  finem. 


PART  II.  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  HBDEMPTION  FROM  THE  POWER  OR  DOMI- 

NION  OP  BIN. 


SECTION  CXVI. 

OP  THB  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  pOCTBIirK  ;  ITS  CON- 
POSMITV  WITH  SCRIPTURE  ;  AND  THE  MANNER 
IN  WHICH  WE  ARE  FREED  FROM  SIN  THROUGH 
CHRIST. 

I.  Importance  of  thia  Doctrine, 

In  treating  of  the  work  of  redemption,  writers 
have  commonly  considered  only  the  first  part 
—the  atonement,  or  freedom  from  the  punish' 
ment  of  sin.  Bui  deliverance  from  sin  belongs 
as  really  to  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  deliver- 
ance from  punishment,  which  indeed  Ernesti 
and  others  have  before  remarked.  By  the  death 
of  Christ  we  are  indeed,  as  the  scriptures  teach, 
delivered  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  since 
the  disposition  to  sin  is  so  strong  and  universal 
among  men,  (and  this  is  the  whole  cause  of 
their  degc'neraoy  and  unhappiness,)  some  means 
must  needs  be  pointed  out,  in  the  proper  use  of 
which  they  may,  under  divine  assistance,  over- 
come this  bias  and  propensity  to  sin,  and  may 
attain  to  true  holiness  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  Christ  had 
not  shewn  us  such  means,  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion would  have  been  incomplete,  and  his  atone- 
ment in  vain.  For  we  can  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  redemption,  even  after  we  have  ob- 
tained forgiveness,  only  by  avoiding  sin  and 
living  righteously.  And  had  not  Christ  fur- 
nished us  with  means  to  do  this,  his  atonement 
would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  commonly 
considered  in  the  systems  of  theology  as  making 
a  part  of  the  work  of  redemption,  is,  that  the 
Socinians  have  regarded  it  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  this  work,  exclusive  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  by  hi$  sufferings  and  death,  Evange- 
lical  writers,  therefore,  though  iKey  did  ikox  «u- 


tirely  omit  this  Importnt  pvt  of  CMifi  wa^ 
passed  it  by  in  this  eonnenoiiy  in  ovdsr  to  amil  | 
all  fellowship  with  snob  an  opinioo^  and  Is  ifr 
ford  no  appeaianea  oC  dioiinisibing  in  tto  IsMl 
from  the  infiuenee  of  the  atanoment  or  ■attsks* 
tion  of  Christ.  Bat  in  eonformity  wiA  Ihs 
Bible,  oTon  the  ancient  frtheia  eonaidend  bei 
of  these  things  as  belonging  to  tfaa  voik  of  » 
demption— «.  g.,  Cyril  oif  Alaxandria,  Loo  thi 
Great,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Tho  latter  asfii 
•t  Christ  became  inan«  not  only  to  alDno  Ibr  si 
by  his  saflTerings  and  death ;  but  alao  to  iuslisMi 
nst  and  to  give  us  an  example.**  TMa  io  As 
full  scriptural  idea  of  attt/kit^uati.  Of.  a.  101^ 
11.  Therefore  redemption  {dtiOkirpioat)  ota* 
prises  the  two  following  parto— vis.,  (1)  Nl- 
Terance  from  the  puniekmeni  of  ain  (bueepi§t 
atonement^  xoffoxkayfi);  (9)fromthe^i0eraai 
dominion  of  sin.  The  former  ia  efiected  by  Im 
snfierings  and  death,  and  is  oonfirmod  by  hii 
resurrection  and  intercession.  The  latter  fs  s^ 
fected  by  his  doctrine^  sccompanied  by 
power  (the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,) 
by  his  example. 

The  connexion  of  these  two  parta,  aa  we  1 
it  from  scripture  and  experience,  ia  this>* 
When  an  individaal  is  assured  of  his  foigivo- 
ness  through  Christ,  he  is  filled  with  the  bmsI 
sincere  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Chriit 
*'  He  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  loves  mueh;* 
Luke,  yii.  47.  These  feelings  render  him  di^ 
posed  and  desirous  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God  and  Christ.  This  obedience,  flowing  frosi 
love,  is  not  burdensome,  but  easy  and  joyful; 
I  John,  ▼.  3,  seq.  The  actual  participatioo 
in  the  benefits  of  this  second  part  of  Christ*! 
work,  belongs,  therefore,  in  all  its  extent,  to 
those  only  who  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  the  former  part.  A  Christian  teacher,  there- 
fore, proceeds  preposterously,  and  contrary  to 
the  example  of  the  holy  scriptures,  when  he  ex- 
hibits and  inculcates  only  the  second  part,  either 
passing  the  first  in  silence,  or  exciting  doubts 
with  regard  to  it,  or  casting  contempt  upon  it 
He  ought  to  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to  exhi- 
bit them  cleariy  and  scripturally,  as  the  apostles 
have  done.  The  method  of  the  apostles  has 
been  proved  the  best  by  experience.  Whenever 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  the  first  part  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  has  been  omitted,  little 
has  been  efTected  by  preaching  morality,  and 
holding  up  the  example  of  Jesus.  Men  may 
be  taught  in  this  way  what  they  should  be,  bm 
are  left  ignorant  of  the  means  of  becoming  so. 

n.  Tliis  Doctrine  True  and  Scriptural 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  be- 
came man,  not  only  to  free  us  from  the  punish" 
ment  of  sin,  but  from  nn  itself.     Jesus  himself 
says  this,  John,  viii.  32,  36,  seq.     Cf.  John,  vi. 
\TVi«  >i!\\VLw^  ckC  the  apostles  contain  passagM 
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import— -6.  g.,  Titos,  ii.  11 — 14. 
[lews  Titus  what  he  ought  to  teach, 
r.  11,  12),  that  Christianity  makes 
and  virtuous,  and  gives  them  the 
il  anticipations  of  the  future.  Now 
mentions  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
)  that  he  died  for  us  (fduxcv  lavrov 

(b)  that  he  designed  to  deliver  us 
)  from  all  unrighteousness  (dno 
;),  and  make  us  the  friends  of  God, 
Dr  all  good  works,  (Christian  vir- 
3  plainly  a^oXvi'p<o<9(;  implies  both 
rs  above  mentioned.  So  1  Pet.  i. 
delivered  us  (xvrpovv)  ix  ^ofouo; 
rom  a  sinful^  heathenish^  viciou$  life, 

10,  •'  We  are  xtta^ivtis  h  Xpust^ 
i^c(*' — i.  e.,  renewed,  placed  in  a 
vhich  we  can  act  virtuously.  Gal. 
t  gave  himself  ytfpi  ofiofyetutv  fnidv 
s  from  sin),  and  to  rescue  us  from 
mdition  in  the  service  of  sin,  (oVtu; 
rov  (uu>vo$  ;tov}7pov.)"  The  two 
snnected  still  more  clearly,  1  Pet. 
ist  suflfered  on  the  cross  the  punish- 
sins ;  we  ought  therefore  to  die  to 

entirely  for  holiness.  For  to  his 
e  we  indebted  for  all  our  blessed- 
iofold  good)  i  by  hit  stripes  we  are 

eeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
:ion  and  the  practical  use  of  both  of 
the  apostles  frequently  transfer  the 
ng  to  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
reraent  or  holiness  of  men,  effected 
g.,  We  ought  to  die  spiritually  to 
ed  for  it  bodily ;  to  rise^  &c.  Vide 
eady  cited ;  also  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  viii. 

Drtant  still  are  the  passages  which 
hrist  delivered  us  from  the  power 
1  of  Satan,  as  Ephes.  ii.  2 ;  that  he 
I  the  power  of  the  devil,  &c. ;  John, 
This  phraseology  is  best  explained 
ige,  1  John,  iii.  8,  o  ttotutv  ofiapf  lav 
ativ  (diaboli  filius,  or  diabolo  aimi^ 

John,  viii.  44) ;  for  he  sinned  of 
'tj^).  Again,  El^  rovfo  i^pavipul^  6 
va  xi-fftj  epya  dca^6>x)v.     The  latter 

bia^o'Kov,  is  clearly  synonymous 
4.,  Sins  are  thus  described,  because 
regarded  as  the  author  of  them,  and 
committing  sin  we  resemble  him, 
uments  in  his  hand ;  as,  on  the  con- 
f ov,  are  virtuous  and  pious  actions — 
\r  from  likeness  to  God,  or  love  to 

ner  in  which  Christ  delivers  us  from 
Sin. 

lid  obtain  definite  conceptions  upon 
we  must  come  down  to  the  simplest 
5a 


possible  ideas,  and  avoid  the  vague  and  obseoie 
expressions  with  which  mystics  are  wont  to 
darken  their  own  views.  I»4bpresenting  the 
matter  briefly,  writers  are  often  content  with 
saying  that  new  power  and  ability  to  do  good  is 
afforded  us  by  Christ.  This  representation  ac- 
cords perfecdy  with  the  holy  scriptures,  with 
the  promise  of  Christ,  and  with  Christian  expe- 
rience. From  this  language,  however,  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  any  miraculous  assistanee 
is  furnished  by  Christ.  This  power  is  usually 
afforded  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  scriptures 
themselves  clearly  point  out  the  means  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  That  Christ  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly promised  his  aid  and  support  at  all  timei 
to  all  his  followers,  if  they  on  their  part  per- 
formed the  requisite  conditions,  is  made  certain 
from  the  scriptures;  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  The 
term  ivvofits  Xpifftov  occurs  frequently  in  John 
and  in  the  epistles.  Vide  John,  xv.  1,  seq. ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 

This  assistance  of  God  and  Christ  which  is 
promised  to  Christians  in  connexion  with  their 
use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not  act  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  powers  and  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  but  wholly  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  According  to  the  wise  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  all  our  actions  are  princi- 
pally dependent  upon  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  will,  which  is  again  dependent  upon  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  motives  present  to 
the  understanding.  Now  we  are  frequently 
hindered  by  external  circumstances  which  are 
beyond  our  control  from  the  practice  of  virtue. 
In  this  case  we  are  without  guilt,  and  the  omis- 
sion cannot  be  imputed  to  us.  (Here,  however, 
we  are  liable  to  deception  by  thinking  we  are 
without  fault,  when  this  is  not  true.)  But  often 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  allow  sense  to 
rule  our  reason.  We  refuse  properly  to  consider 
the  motives  placed  before  us,  or  we  neglect  op- 
portunity of  instructing  ourselves  respecting 
duty ;  or  are  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  both  of 
these  faults.  If  now,  in  this  case,  we  disobey 
the  law  of  God,  we  are  apt  to  bemoan  our  weak 
ness  and  want  of  power  for  doing  good.  Sucn 
faults  and  weakness  ofthe  understanding  and  will 
cannot  be  corrected  by  any  miraculous  power 
afforded  by  Christ;  and  the  virtue  which  should 
be  effected  by  such  a  miraculous  power  would 
cease  to  be  a  personal  virtue  of  the  one  in  whom 
it  was  wrought,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
imputed  to  him.  There  is  no  other  way  but  for 
man  to  learn  the  motives  to  piety  and  the  avoid- 
ing of  sin  which  are  presented  in  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  to  form  the  fixed  resolve  that, 
under  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  he  will 
govern  his  own  will  by  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  will  of  God  and  Christ.  Only  then,  when 
he  has  done  everything  on  his  part,  can  he  coo.^^ 
upon  the  dmue  «»ft\«\akiv<c^.   \^t\v\  ^ccvdccw  \i»^ 
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done  hit  part,  he  it  inctpable  of  that  asaiatanee 
which  God  and  Chriat  hare  promiaed  to  aflbrd. 
If  we  are  wantfaig  in  thia  thankfal  Ioto  to  God 
and  Christ,  which  haa  been  before  ioaiated  upon, 
we  must  also  be  waotingr  in  the  diapoaition  either 
to  learn  or  obey  hia  will ;  and  in  thia  condition, 
we  are  of  courae  diaquaJified  for  hia  aaaiatanee. 
These  remarka  lead  directly  to  the  anawer  of 
the  question.  How  are  we  delivered  by  Chriat 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  tint  When 
we  derive  the  moiivea  for  obedience  to  the  di* 
Tine  precepta  from  the  inatructiona  and  example 
of  Christ,  and  auffer  theae  to  control  oar  aflfec- 
tiona,  and  when  we  do  thia  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  to  Chriat,  we  then  fulfil  the  conditiona 
which  are  easential  on  our  part,  in  order  that  we 
may  rely  upon  thia  promiaed  guidance  and  aa- 
aiatanee. We  shall  shew,  in  the  following  sec- 
tion, what  is  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  the  instruction  and  example  of  Chriat, 
in  overcoming  the  power  of  ain.  By  the  tn- 
druction  of  Christ  we  obtain  exact  and  distinct 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  sin  and  ita 
eonsef|uencea,  &c.  Hia  inatnuiion  and  txampU 
ahew  the  meana  and  motives  for  avoiding  sin, 
tnd  leading  upright  and  pioua  Uvea,  (durouuf 

SECTION  CXVII. 

or  THE  DELIVERANCE  FROM  THE  POWER  AND  DO- 
MINION OK  81N,  FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  INDEBTED, 
UNDKR  DIVINE  ASSli3TANCE,  TO  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  the  EJficacy  of 
Christ's  Jnntructiona  in  auttduing  Sin, 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  Christ  informs  us  dis- 
tinctly what  are  the  requisitions  of  the  divine 
law,  and  how  we  should  order  our  life  in  con- 
formity with  them ;  it  teaches  us  to  notice  every 
deviation  from  this  law,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  disobedience;  and  it  gives  these  in- 
structions in  a  manner  which  is  plain  and  intel- 
ligible to  every  mind.  This  comprehensive  and 
complete  instruction  as  to  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  duty  gives  the  Christian  doctrine  a 
great  advantage  above  other  moral  codes,  in 
which  only  the  more  violent  outbreakings  of  sin 
are  at  all  noticed.  The  apostles  everywhere 
exhibit,  with  great  earnestness,  this  advantage 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  Christ  himself 
declares  it  to  have  been  one  great  object  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  to  give  this  instruction. 
Accord  in jrly,  Matt.  v.  21,  seq.,  he  gives  exam- 
ples of  this  more  complete  instruction  about  the 
duties  of  man,  as  drawn  from  the  divine  com- 
mands. 

Those  religious  teachers,  therefore,  mistake 
yery  much  who  make  the  doctrines  of  faith  the 


Chrittian  ethiet,  tnd  peilMpt  tpaakin; 
temptaonaly  of  theuu  Tbew  monl  instra»» 
tions  coDstitate  t  mott  valosbla  portion  of  ihi 
Christian  syateiD*  Efen  the  eneniea  of  Cbiii^ 
ttanity*,  both  in  nnelent  tnd  modem  limee«  bavt 
done  Jaatiee  to  the  monlitf  of  the  gospel.  Bm 
oor  own  age  doea  not  need  to  be  warned  ai 
mnch  against  tiiis  ftnhes  against  the  opposili 
one  of  inouleating  the  mete  noraliiy  of  ihi 
Bible,  and  of  spaeking  disraspectfu]lj  of  Iht 
eTsngelicaJ  doctrines.  Tlie  tesehete  of  leligics 
should  connect  the  two  together,  as  the  eacnl 
writera  do,  and  should  drew  the  motivee  to  hh 
linees,  Tirtae,  and  raorai  purity  from  the  da^ 
trinea  of  the  Christian  religion.  Vide  e.  Itl^ 
I.  ad  flnem.  It  was  not  the  manner  of  ChiiH 
to  teach  the  dutiea  withoot  the  doctrines  of  lali* 
gion.  Neither  he  nor  his  apostles  eeparated  ibi 
one  from  the  other.  The  goepel  containa  boli 
The  doctrine  reapeeting  Chriat,  and  the  otbe 
great  doctrines  of  &ith,  afford  a  powerful  aoppoi 
to  moral  leaaona,  and  ao  they  are  uniformly  ea* 
ployed  by  the  apostles.  This  method,  howeni 
much  disregarded  at  preaent,  deeenrea  to  be  seri* 
ously  recommended  to  every  teacher  of  religifli 
who  ia  deairoua  of  promoting  the  true  and  laatiii 
intereat  of  hia  hearera.  Chriatian  ethica  tesek 
US  our  duty ;  and  Chriatian  doctrinea  open  Ihi 
$miree$  from  which  we  muat  draw  atrength  II 
perform  it.  In  popular  diaconrae,  then,  instia^ 
tion  in  morale  ahould  always  be  connected  wiA 
and  derived  from  evangelical  doctrinea. 

(2)  The  Christian  doctrine  givea  full  inst^l^ 
tion  respecting  the  manner  of  suppressing  o0 
sinful  inclinations,  and  the  means  we  shooM 
use  to  overcome  temptation  to  sin,  to  wetkia 
the  power  of  sense,  and  to  make  constant  ad- 
vances in  holiness.  Tit.  ii.  U,  seq.,  ^'Tbe» 
lutary  system  of  Christianity  is  designed  hj 
God  for  all  men.  It  teaches  us  {naiBfvovffa)  to 
renounce  all  irreligion  (d^f/Sfca),  and  all  thi 
sinful  passions  that  prevail  among  men  (acosp* 
xai  C7ci^«/i(cu) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift 
wisely,  piously,  and  virtuously  on  the  earth." 
2  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  seq.  This  passage  contains  tlM 
following  truths: — ««God  givea  ua  power  to 
lead  a  virtuotu  Kfe  ((ui;  xcu  tvaii^ia.)^  and  shewi 
us  the  means  of  doing  this  by  the  knowledgt 
of  God,"  (i.  e.,  the  Christian  scheme,  whoso 
author  is  God.)  Ver.  4,  «>  By  this  knowledge 
we  attain  to  pious  and  godlike  dispositiooii 
(0f(a(  xoti^MH  i^wttcii^  aa  children  resembhof 
our  Father,)  and  distinguish  ourselves  from  tbo 
great  mass  of  mankind,  who  live  in  immorali" 
ty.*'  ^^Thus  we  are  placed  in  a  aituation  to 
practise  all  the  Christian  virtues,  (ver.  5—7,) 
and  are  not  af>yoi  ovdc  oxof^o/,**  (i.  e.,  are  il* 
ways  employed  in  works  of  virtue,  and  dif* 
posed  to  whatever  is  good.) 
^  ^  I      Christianity  therefore  justly  requires  of  iti 

only  subjects  of  diacouiae,  enlvreX^  om\\Uii\|\\tv&iA%^Vi^^K)iVDk\V  ^^ea  such  perfect  instraoi 
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.tion  at  to  the  obserranee  of  the  divine  precepts, 
to  maintain  the  most  unsullied  purity  of  charac- 
ter. John  is  fully  justified  in  declaring  (1  John, 
iL  4,)  that  he  is  a  liar  who  professes  to  be  a 
liiend  and  follower  of  Christ,  and  does  not  keep 
bis  commandments.  The  same  writer  justly 
»  remarks  that  the  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  in 
orercomingr  his  sins,  and  who  acts  out  of  pure 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ,  will  not  find  it  difii- 

-  eult  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  God,  ai  itrttikai 
^_  ovrov  ^aptla*  oim  lioLv ;  1  John,  v.  3,  coll.  Matt. 
^  xi.  30.     He  therefore  assures  us,  in  entire  con- 

-  fbimity  with  experience,  that  a  true  Christian, 
..  by  his  obedience  to  Christian  rules,  and  by  con- 

^   Itant  exercise,  can  advance  so  far,  that  virtue 
.   will  become  his  confirmed  habit,  and  the  pre- 

-  ponderating  disposition  to  sin  will  become  sub- 
■_^  ordinatef  ov  dwotiu  o/iapfaycivy  1  John,  iii. 
.   6,  9. 

iV^e.— Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  ac- 
.'  enstomed  to  connect  the  history  of  the  person  of 
Jesas  Christ,  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation, 
,'  With  his  doctrine.    From  this  history  they  de- 
dace  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  as 
Obristians,  and  also  some  of  our  duties  and  the 
ibotiTes  to  the  discharge  of  them ;  or  they  refer 
to  this  history  in  inculcating  these  duties,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  impressive.    Thus 
the  J  frequently  ascribe  to  the  suflferings  and 
^eath  of  Christ  a  power  to  subdue  sin,  and  to 
OKcite  pious  affections.    An  example  of  this  is 
Beb.  ix.  14,  seq.,  **  If  even  the  blood  of  beasts 
look  away  external  impurity,  and  rendered  those 
ymho  were  expiated  externally  clean,  according 
^o  the  law  of  Moses,  how  much  more  must  the 
Uood  of  Christ  purify  us  from  nV   (dead 
'^vorks) — i.  e.,  render  us  holy ;  **  that  we  may 
1m  placed  in  a  situation  to  worship  Goj)  in  a 
ananner  acceptable  to  him."    Still  more  clear 
Ss  the  passage  2  Cor.  v.  15,  "  He  died  for  all, 
^SuU  they  should  not  live  according  to  their  own 
choice  (iavft^),  but  according  to  the  will  and 
commands  of  Christ,  who  died  for  them."    The 
lore  of  Christ  in  oflfering  up  himself  for  them, 
should  incite  them  to  grateful  love,  and  to  will- 
lag  obedience  to  his  commands ;  1  Peter,  i.  18, 
19,  *•  Christ  delivered  us  by  his  blood  from  an 
idolatrous  and  sinful  course  of  life."   There  are 
BBoy  more  passages  of  the  same  nature. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  texts  it  is  easy  to 
tee  that  no  direct  or  miraculous  physical  agency 
ie  here  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  any 
power  derived  from  it  which  is  peculiar  and 
distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  re- 
specting Christ.  The  influence  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  promoting  a  reformed  and  holy  life, 
takes  place  in  the  following  way : — ^The  consi- 
deration of  the  death  of  Christ  promotes  (a)  ab- 
borreDce  and  dread  of  sin,  and  regard  for  the 
divioei  law,  while  we  see  so  severe  a  punish- 
aeat  inflicted  opon  Christ.    In  the  death  of 


Christ,  then,  we  see  sin,  in  all  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences, and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
divine  law.  (6)  Love,  gratitadc,  obedience  to 
God  and  Christ,  and  zeal  in  obeying  his  com- 
mandments, are  also  eflfects  of  contemplating 
Christ^s  death.  Thus  3  Cor.  v.  15,  coll.  Gal. 
ii.  30 ;  1  John,  v.  3 ;  Rom.  viii.  3,  4,  »*  Because 
Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins,  we  ought, 
from  gratitude,  the  more  carefully  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  law,"  {hixauAfia,  yo/iov.)  Here, 
then,  the  effect  is  produced  upon  our  afftetiona 
through  our  under$tanding. 

The  apostles  ascribe  a  similar  influence  in 
promoting  reformation  and  holiness  to  the  resur^ 
rtetion  of  Christ  and  his  exaltation  in  the  hea- 
vens, 3  Cor.  Y.  15;  Col.  iii.  1 ;  Heb.  xii.  3.  By 
the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  his 
whole  doctrine,  and  all  which  he  did  for  us,  re- 
ceive new  importance,  and  are  rendered  clear 
and  certain;  and  if  we  confide  in  him,  and  obey 
his  precepts,  we  may  now  look  forward  with 
cheerful  anticipations  to  a  reward  in  heaven. 
For  (1)  he  has  gone  before  to  the  place  whither 
we  shall  follow  him  if  we  love  him,  and  seek 
to  resemble  him,  (John,  xiv.  8,  3;)  and  (3) 
while  we  continue  upon  the  earth  he  still  cares 
for  us,  and  is  active  in  promoting  our  welfare. 
Christ  himself  frequently  connects  these  two 
things,  John,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.  Vide  s.  113,  II. 
What  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  piety 
and  holiness  must  these  considerations  exert 
upon  theheart  of  every  man  who  cordially  be- 
lieves and  embraces  them ! 

n.  Infiuenct  of  Chrufa  Example  in  aiding  the 
Practice  of  Virtue, 

There  is  a  propensity  to  imitation  implanted 
in  air  men.  Good  and  evil  examples  often  ex- 
ert an  influence  upon  the  heart  indescribably 
great,  and  sometimes  almost  irresistible.  This 
propensity,  as  well  as  the  love  of  distinction, 
ought  therefore  to  be  turned  to  account  in  edu- 
cation. Good  examples  do  far  more  to  improve 
and  ennoble  the  character,  and  to  perfect  holi- 
ness, than  mere  lessons  and  rules.  Longum  et 
d{ffieile  iter  eat  praeeepta,  says  Seneca,  breve  et 
efficax  per  exempla.  Such  examples  act  more 
strongly  and  directly  upon  the  senses,  and  ex- 
cite the  heart  to  virtue  and  everything  noble  and 
great. 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  held  up  for  imitation 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  every  virtue.  It  is  made  the 
indispensable  duty  of  all  his  followers  to  con- 
form to  it  in  all  their  conduct.  Vide  1  John, 
ii.  6;  iii.  3;  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  »tHe  has  left  us  ex- 
ample (pattern,  vnoypafifiov^)  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps."  But  the  example  of  Christ 
is  recommended  to  us  for  imitation,  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  general  integrity,  purity  of  mo- 
rals, and  enlvia  VA^jii^«&vca«&>  V^\:k>  ^VvS^  V^ 
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wa»  pcrfpctly  eietnplaiy,  and  ihn  only  one  in- 
dMd  wlio  eier  wu  lo;  vidt  s.  93,  111.;)  but 
ilao  in  roapect  to  particular  rirtups,  •■pecially 
titoBB  which  are  more  high  and  difliDult,  which 
T«i]uir«  B  great  straggle  aad  eflurl,  such  aa  pn- 
lienco,  trust  in  God,  firuineas  in  suSerinfi,  the 
pnctice  or  humility  and  BRir-dcninl,  In  these 
nipect*,  Chri«I  himself  com  menda  his  example 
10  Ihn  imiunion  of  hit  followers.  Vide  1  Ppt. 
ii.  31—33 ;  Phil.  ii.  fi,  seig.  We  have  atill  far- 
ther Fncouragement  to  iniilala  Iho  example  of 
Ifaaa  by  the  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
man  leMat,  in  consequence  of  his  piety  and  vir- 
Ine,  which  we  also  may  expect  to  rvceirp,  so 
far  OS  we  are  capable  of  it,  if  we  follow  him. 
Vide  Phil,  uhi  lupra,  and  Heb.  xii.  S,  3. 

It  is  an  eioelleal  rule  which  is  given  by  som)* 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  that  in  oirr 
whole  lifo  and  in  all  out  setions  we  should  have 
the  I'Kample  of  some  peat,  wUe,  and  virtuous 
man  in  view,  and  that  we  should  imagina  him 
to  he  the  witness  and  overseer  (euitot  et  pada- 
gogvi')  of  all  out  eonduci.  They  advised  ih«t 
we  should  do  everything  under  the  notice,  as  it 
wtre,  of  such  en  inspector,  and  imjuire  at  every 
•top  what  he  would  do  or  recommend  in  Ibis 
oats ;  would  he  approve  or  disapprove  1  Could 
I  do  or  say  this  thing  if  he  were  present  with- 
out bluahingt  &c.  Epicletna  (Enchir.  c.  SI] 
recommends  Socrates  and  Zeno  for  modela ;  Se- 
neca (Ep.  1 1.  Eilta.),  Cato,  and  Lnlius.  Chris- 
tians  an  select  no  greater  and  more  perfect  man 
to  be  the  witness  of  their  conduct  and  |ruide  of 
their  morals  than  Jesus.  And  we  know,  too, 
that  we  may  not  only  imagine  him  lo  be  the 
witness  and  judge  of  our  conduct,  hut  that  he 
Bctaally  is  to.  He  knows  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  will  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  So  we  are  taught  by  Christ  him- 
self in  hi»  dlseoumeg  recorded  in  John,  and  by 
all  the  apostles.  Both  Christ  and  his  apoalles 
require  Chrisliana  to  do  everything  ir  jiafiaii 
Xp«roi. 

The  passage  Heb.  xii.  1, 3  deterve*  to  be  no- 
ticed among  the  many  which  apeak  of  imitating 
the  example  of  Christ.  Paul  first  compares  the 
firm  and  pious  sufferers  of  anliijuity,  whoSie  ex- 
ample in  auflering  the  Christian  aught  lo  imi- 
tate, with  spectators  and  witnesses,  who  look 
upon  our  race  and  contesl,  and  encourage  ua  to 
perseverance.  Among  these  witnesses  is  Jesus, 
who  far  surpasses  the  rest,  who  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  oonfideneo  in  God,  and  of  every  virtue, 
and  who  constantly  observes  us,  and  will  finally 
reward  us  if  we  follow  him. 

But  those  only  who  possess  the  character  de- 
scribed, a.  I  111,  J,,  ad  Jinem,  are  properly  capa- 
ble of  imitating  this  example  of  Jesus.  Men 
who  have  not  felt  the  consciouBness  that  their 
•ins  v!cm  forgiven,  and  have  tint  been  renewed 
U  Ibe  temper  of  their  mti\d,have  no  Us\b  qi 


capacity  for  Ibis  imibiljon  of  Chrtsi.  N 
we  properly  re(|iiirn  of  them  what  they  i 
situation  are  incapable  of  perform io 9.  V 
make  them  feel,  however,  if  their  moral 
bility  ia  not  entirely  deadened,  how  fu 
this  example  ibey  stand,  and  how  gooA  1 
lulary  it  would  be  for  ihein  to  iiaital»  ibJ 
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SoHE  of  these  names  are  literal,  oihen 
ralive.  The  most  common  are  the  folio* 
via.,  EvXoyi'u,  ru-u,  denoting  every  kind 
nefit,  Ephes.  i.  3;  Gal.  iii.  U.  Xap.,,  r 
John,i.le.  "Through  his  infinite  love  w 
obtained  ^opiv  orv  ^dptruf,"  an  urvd^atrtt 
Jit  Kuptrior  lo  Ike  olKer,  in  oppoaiiion  to  tl 
saic  dispensBlion.  (ver.  17,)  which  cou 
secure  this  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  blt^ 
connected  with  it,  which  are  here  intent 
the  word  zopiv.  'I'he  word  ^ui^  is  sis 
quenlly  used,  vila  vert  vilalii,  happinan. 
^uonniid^,  C^i',  '■  r.  Tl.,  in  opposition  I 
rjia  and  Ararat,  unhajtpinea,  John,  iii.  I 
II  ;  Ephes.  ii.  5,  where  the  figure  is  eoui 
•■Through  Christ  be  has  deified  and  rai 
up,"  &c. 

The  Jews  had  nrciently  very  diverse  op 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  blessings  to 
pected  from  Christ.  Only  a  few  of  the 
instrncted  conceived  that  these  benefits 
entirely  of  a  iptritual  nature.  For  such 
ings  the  great  mass  had  no  tasi«.  Theye 
ed,  fur  the  most  part,  temporal  blessing 
hoped,  under  the  Messiah,  to  be  rich,  hono 
and  mighty.  Vide  s.  139.  And  tht-se  ex 
lions  have  prevailed  in  a  large  portion  e' 
the  Christian  world.  Accordingly,  ma 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christi 
have  associated  the  promises  of  earthly  go< 
temporal  welfare,  made  under  the  Mosaic 
tule,  with  the  precppta  of  the  New  TesO 
We  may,  indeed,  hopeiind  expect  to  ohtaii 
\Qci&^\>^\^j<id,eTeD  of  a  temporal  nati 
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Kliich  we  are  capable,  and  of  which  we  stand 
1  need.    But  through  Christy  and  observance  of 
jnreeeptsj  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  earthly 
For  the  design  of  his  religion  is  to  with- 
kW  us  from  earth  and  sense,  to  improve  and 
loble  the  heart,  and  to  procure  the  enjoyment 
high  spiritual  blessedness;  Philippians,  iii. 
I    1 7,  20.    On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  Jew- 
^H   idea  of  the  coming  of  a  millenial  kingdom 
^^    Christ  upon  the  earth  is  entirely  objection- 
able.    The  apostles  never  indulge  in  such  ex- 
tions,  but  take  every  opportunity  to  con- 
diet  them.    They  call  those  who  entertain 
'"■^oh  ideas  aapxtxoif  persons  who  adhere  to  what 
^   sensible  and  exterior,  have  no  taste  for  what 
^^   spiritual,  and  are  not  therefore  real  disciples 
**"  Jesus.    Hence  Paul  says,  Ephes.  i.  3,  »*  God 
blessed  us,  through  Christ,  Hturi  tvxoyia 
vfiarix^  iv  inovpavCoi^,^^     Ilvtvfiarixoi  is 
opposed  to  oopxixof,  and  implies  that  the 
singe  spoken  of  are  not  designed  for  the 
y  and  the  senses,  but  for  the  mind.    The 
Ev  roti  iitovpavioii  (sc.  ronoti*  vide  verse 
ii.  G,  12)  does  not  signify  in  the  Christian 
^^A,  but  denotes,  literally,  the    blessings 
ich  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven,  which  is  our 
^e,  where  we  are  citizens,  (not  in  the  visible 
^^^Id.)     Hence  in  Heb.  viii.  6,  he  calls  the 
ings  which  are  bestowed  upon  us  through 
^st,  in  comparison  with  the  promises  made 
er  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  xpntrova  oyo^. 
^^^  Heb.  vii.  19,  he  says,  that  there  is  through 
^^lllistianity,  ittitaayuiyti  xfitCttovoi  i\rtC6oi%  (i.  e. 
'^^  inspires  the  hope  of  more  great  and  distin- 
^^iahed  divine  favours,)  since  the  Mosaic  insti- 
llle  is  removed. 
^-        The    blessings  bestowed  upon  us  through 
Christ  are  commonly  divided  into  general  or 
->    fMic,  (such  as  relate  to  the  whole  human  spe- 
^^  dM,)  and  particular,  privata,  (such  as  relate  to 
Mch  individual  Christian.)    Among  the  former 
kp  as  the  New  Testament  everywhere  shews, 
the  abolition  of  Judaism,  (the  ancient  institute,) 
^   uid  the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation 
and  institute,  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
MUth  might  be  united  in  one  common  religion. 
^""    We  shall  first  treat  of  the  removal  of  the  ancient 
'  •harch  of  God,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
^    B0w;  and  then  of  the  particular  benefits  of 

'^   Christianity. 

"^ 

^    IL  The  Abolition  of  the  Mosaic  InstitutCt  and  the 
Union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  common  Re- 
^  Ugian. 

(1)  The  Israelitish  constitution  and  religion 
^  (v0fco$)  were  only  temporary  and  national.  They 
^  were  designed,  in  their  first  origin,  only  for  a 
bariiarons  and  rude  peqple,  destitute  of  moral 
ealtiTation.  But  the  human  race  was  not  des- 
tined to  remain  always  in  a  state  of  infancy ; 
and  as  aoon  as  men  were  prepared  for  a  more 


high,  perfect,  and  spiritual  instruction,  that  more 
imperfect  kind,  intended  for  beginners,  would 
of  course  be  omitted.  The  Jewish  institute 
was  designed  to  be  only  preparatory ;  such  is 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  especially 
of  Paul.  Vide  the  Introduction,  s.  12,  where 
we  have  cited  the  most  important  texts,  which 
are  principally  contained  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Hebrews.  Now,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  their  instruction,  Christ  had  abolish- 
ed the  law.  (Christ  himself,  for  good  reasons, 
gave  at  first  only  hints  which  led  to  this  con- 
clusion—e.  g.,  John,  iv.  21 — 24;  x.  16.  He 
left  the  full  development  of  this  doctrine  for  his 
disciples.)  Rom.  x.  4,  xi>jo^  toiv  vofiov  Xpcdtdf— 
i.  e.,  ti>joi  tfpfpt  t9  vofitfi,  Ilcb.  vii.  18,  19;  Gal. 
iv.  4,  5;  Eph.  ii.  14,  15.  According  to  these 
and  other  passages  Christ  has  freed  his  follow- 
ers from  obligation  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses; 
and  the  punishments  threatened  in  it  do  not  re- 
late to  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Vide  Gal. 
iii.  13,  Xpwroj  i^f*y6{ia^iv  t;fidi  ix  rr,i  xatdpas 
rov  vofiott—i,  e.,  from  the  punishments  which 
the  Mosaic  law  threatens. 

Here  two  questions  arise — viz., 

(a)  How  are  we  to  understand  those  texts 
which  teach  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  institute 
are  removed  and  declared  to  be  null  by  the  en*' 
cifixion?  Such  texts  are,  Gal.  iii.  13;  Eph.  ii. 
16;  iii.  15;  and  especially  Col.  ii.  14,  **  He 
took  it  away,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross,** — by 
his  crucifixion  he  declared  it  invalid.  The  apos- 
tles everywhere  teach  that  the  new  dispensation 
through  Christ  {xaxvTi  htai^^xrf)  commenced  at 
his  death,  and  was  by  that  event  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned and  introduced.  Eph.  v.  25,  26;  Heb. 
xiii.  20;  ix.  14, 15,  where  the  preparatory  eco- 
nomy of  Moses,  consisting  in  sacrifices,  is  com- 
pared with  the  preparatory  economy  of  Christ, 
consisting  in  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Christ 
himself  calls  his  blood  which  was  shed,  alfia 
xtuvr^i  dia^]xi;(,  Matthew,  xxvi.  28.  Conse- 
quently, the  ancient  Israelitish  dispensation 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Christ,  because  at 
that  event  the  new  dispensation  commenced. 
We  see  by  this  what  value  was  attached  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  how  everything  in  this  new 
dispensation  through  Christ  proceeds  from  it. 
The  day  of  his  death  is  the  consecration-day  of 
the  new  covenant.  The  new  covenant  is  not 
dated  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  teach, 
but  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

(6)  Are  all  the  Mosaic  laws  abolished  by 
Christ,  and  no  longer  obligatory  upon  Chrie- 
tians  1  From  the  passages  cited  we  must  cer- 
tainly answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  laws 
of  Moses  are  of  different  kinds ;  and  many  of 
the  older  theologians  maintained  that  Christ 
abolished  only  the  ceremonial  and  ctriV  law  of 
the  Israelites,  and  not  the  moral  law,  especially 
I  that  contained  in  the  decalogue.    But  in  the 
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pawaget  of  the  New  Teetament  which  treat  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  there  it  no  allaaion  to 
this  threefold  distinction.  Paul  incladea  the 
whole  under  vdfio(,  Romans,  ▼!.  14;  Gal.  ill.  19, 
S5.  Besides,  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  which 
are  truly  morale  are  expressed  and  stated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shew  plainly  that  they  were  de- 
signed, in  tkatforiHf  only  for  the  circa mstances 
and  wants  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  being-^ 
e.  g.,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land^**  (Palestine;) 
and  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath. 

The  mistake  upon  which  this  limitation  is 
founded  may  be  pointed  out.  Moral  lawa  are 
in  themselves  universally  obligatory,  and  unal- 
terable as  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  such  moral  laws  in  the  code  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
others.  But  they  are  not  binding  upon  Chris- 
tians because  they  are  parts  of  the  Mosiic  code, 
and  stand  in  the  decalogue,  but  (a)  because 
they  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  which  God  himself  has  given  us,  and 
are  therefore  laws  of  nature,  and  (6)  because 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  obey  them.  In 
the  same  way,  we  observe  the  moral  laws  which 
stand  in  the  codes  of  heathen  legislators— Con- 
fucius, Solon,  Lycurgus,  &c. ;  not  because  they 
have  given  them,  but  because  these  laws  are 
universal,  and  founded  in  our  very  nature. 
When  a  ruler  introduces  a  new  statute-book 
into  his  dominions,  the  old  book,  after  its  rejec- 
tion, is  no  longer  the  rule  by  which  right  and 
wrong  are  determined,  although  much  in  it 
still  remains  true.  Just  such  is  the  case  here. 
Morus  well  observes  (p.  243,  infra),  that  Chris- 
tians observe  the  moral  precepts  in  the  Mosaic 
code,  quia  ratio  dictate  et  Christ i  doctrina  propv 
flit,  proponcndoque  confirmat,  Judxi  vera  tene- 
hantur  ea  observare,  quia  ratio  dictabat,  et  Mosea, 
jussu  divino,  praseripacrat. 

In  this  way  we  may  understand  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  Matthew,  v.  17 — 19,  «*that  he 
was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, {yofiov  xoi  ^po4>i^a$,)  and  that  all  the  di- 
vine commands  contained  in  them  must  be 
punctually  obeyed."  This  does  not  conflict 
with  the  doctrino  of  Paul.  Christ  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  abrogate  these  universal 
laws,  because  they  were  given  by  God  for  all 
men;  not,  however,  because  they  were  given 
by  Moses.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  design 
of  Christ  still  more  to  illustrate  these  laws,  and 
to  recommend  obedience  to  them  by  his  doc- 
trine and  example. 

The  question.  Whether  the  ten  command- 
ments of  Moses  should  be  retained  in  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of  the 
younjr,  has  been  much  controverted  of  late. 
(Cf,  Thorn.  Boclo,  Etwas  uher  den  Decalogus, 
Oder,  yoa  der  VerbindlicUkeit  dei  xaViu  OaV^o^id 


fiir  die  Chrieton;  SohmtllnMM,  ITSft  8fv( 
Hufnagel,  Ueber  den  Re]|giooniiiteniolit«  Msh 
den  lehn  Geboten ;  Zacbuift,  Bibl.  TheoL  A, 
4 ;  Lest,  Ddderlein,  Reinlnfil,  la  their  Chi» 
tian  ethics.)  ^M/wbat  hu  beeo  nlrendy  Hiii 
it  is  plain  tkrifc\1lii  fht  Owisiiirfwiciih  an  mI 
obligatory  b«im  they  an  Isws  givnn  hy 
Moeea.  They  tie  not  thefefoie»  ef  meumU§t 
fundamental  in  Ohiitttan  inatrveticm.  No  ^ 
jury,  however,  ia  to  be  apprehended  fran  nsl* 
ing  them  so,  any  more  than  in  the  lint  Ghriaiiii 
church,  if  the  manner  in  whieh  Chriat  and  ihi 
apostlea  allude  to  the  moral  pvaeepts  of  MoMa 
and  the  Old  Testament  be  only  made  oaraBodsl. 
The  intelligent  and  conacientioiie  leaehcrwill 
be  very  eautiona  in  declarin|f  to  the  eatiBise 
people  and  the  yonng  that  the  Ten  Coomaad- 
ments  are  abrogated,  ainee  he  might  be  easily' 
understood  to  mean,  that  the  dntiee  enjoiped  in 
them  are  no  longer  obligatory.  The  inatractiae 
which  God  haa  given  through  Jeaoe,  reapeetiflg 
the  moral  law  and  oor  dutiee,  is  moeh 
perfect  and  extenaive  than  that  whieh 
given,  or  could  be  given,  throogh  Mooes.  Oar 
hearera  should  therefore  be  led  dlieetly  to  thii 
more  copiona  fountain  of  knowledge*  Hiia  wiB 
not  prevent  our  eonnecting  instraetion  from  Iha 
Old  Teatament  with  that  from  the  New,  m-' 
Christ  and  the  apoadea  did,  espeeially  suMt' 
the  history  of  the  Old  Teatament  so  well  elael> 
datea  and  explains  many  points  of  doty. 

In  those  churches  in  which  the  decalogue  ii 
incorporated,  by  their  very  constitution,  into  thi 
system  of  instruction,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  for  the  teacher  to  urge  the  diacontias- 
ance  of  this  custom.  By  this  course  he  wovM 
do  more  hurt  than  good.  He  will  proceed  mon 
properly  and  judiciously  by  confirming,  cod- 
pleting,  and  enlarging  from  the  New  Tests* 
ment  ail  the  particular  moral  precepts  contained 
in  the  decalogue,  making  the  decalogue,  in  thit 
way,  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  Christian  instnl^ 
tion.  He  will  do  well  also  to  connect  with  or 
append  to  the  catechism  a  good  outline  of  Chri»> 
tian  doctrines  and  morals,  exhibited  in  a  natoral 
order,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  man- 
ner, according  to  the  holy  scriptures. 

(S)  It  was  the  great  object  of  Jesua  to  ests* 
blish  an  universal  religion,  by  which  all  natiosi 
of  the  earth  minrht  be  united  in  one  comoHm 
worship  of  God.  Vide  John,  x.  IG,  *«  One  foU 
and  one  Shepherd."  Cf.  Reinhard,  Ueber  den 
Plan  des  Stifters  der  christlichen  Religion.  Bol 
this  plan  in  its  whole  extent  could  not  be  ca^ 
ried  into  effect,  nor  indeed  was  it  designed  lo 
be,  until  after  his  departure  from  the  esitb. 
Vide  John,  xii.  32.  In  order  to  render  thb 
plan  practicable,  it  was  essential  that  the  Mo* 
saic  institute  should  be  abrogated,  and  deelsred 
to  be  thenceforward  abolished.  Without  this, 
^Ck^%  ^lA  CV^xiaUana  eould  never  be  broaghl 
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together,  or  united  in  a  common  religions  so- 
eiety.  The  Jews  were  distinguished  by  na- 
tional pride  and  contempt  for  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  considered  themselves  exclu- 
avely  as  a  holy  people,  belored  of  God.  All 
other  nations  seemed  to  them  to  be  desecrated, 
and  hated  by  God.  They  exhibit,  as  Tacitus 
nys  (Hist.  t.  5),  Odium  hostile  etdvenus  omnts 
geniesi  and,  as  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  a 
fmverMal  misanthropy,  naaiv  dv^to^tot;  ivavtCoi. 
And  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  hatred  and 
wparation?  Their  misunderstanding  the  Mo- 
■aie  laws,  and  putting  a  false  interpretation 
upon  them. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  are,  the  love  cf  God  and  universal 
pkilanthropt/,  and  that  all  upright  and  true  wor- 
shippers of  God,  of  whatever  nation  they  may 
Wi|  are  equally  acceptable  to  him,  have  equal 
lights,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  John,  iv.  21 — 24;  Acts,  x.  35; 
Bomans,  x.  12 ;  Gal.  v.  C.    This  assimilation 
tad  union,  by  which  all  distinction  between 
Jew  and  heathen  would  cease,  could  not  be 
kooght  about  except  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Ifoaaic  institute,  which  was  designed  by  God 
to  be  only  a  preparatory  economy.    One  of  the 
Mncipal  passages  relating  to  this  subject  is 
t^bes.  ii.  12 — 19,  coll.  Col.  i.  21,  seq.;  Ephes. 
fi.  10,  seq.    **  Christ  has  united  the  two  (Jews 
>tid  heathen),  has  done  away  the  cause  of  their 
Bumity,  has  established  harmony,  brought  them 
koith  together  into  one  society,  and  given  them 
SttizeDship  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  this  he  did 
ifj  removing  the  wall  of  partition  (^fitaotoixoy 
rov  ^pciy/xov,  ver.  14),  that  separated  between 
heathen  and  Jews,  and  prevented  their  becom- 
'^ag  one  people."  This  wall  of  partition  was  the 
lloaaic  law,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  ver.  15, 
»idpo$  ivroyZv.    This  he  calls,  in  ver.  14,  tx^a, 
BAe  cause  of  enmity. 

SECTION  CXIX. 

THE  HAPPINESS  WHICH  CHRISTIANS  OBTAIN  IN 
THIS  LIFE  FROM  CHRIST. 

We  treat  now  of  the  particular  benefits  of 

^hich  every  professor  of  Christianity  partakes 

^rhen  he  performs  the  prescribed  conditions. 

^ide  8. 1 18, 1,  ad  fin.    As  our  existence  is  com- 

yoaed  of  two  very  unequal  portions,  these  bless- 

%ig8  are  likewise  of  two  kinds.  We  enjoy  some 

mi  them  even  in  the  present  life,  and  others  not 

'before  we  enter  the  future  world;  s.  120.    It 

moat  always  be  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the 

fpoatlea  derived  all  these  spiritual  advantages, 

of  whatever  kind,  from  Christ,  and  that  they 

eonneet  these,  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the 

pioaa  {natural  and  positive),  in  such  a  way  with 

4ia  hiatory  of  Jesus,  that  they  represent  him  as 

the  procurer  of  them  all.    This  method  of  in- 


struction is  perfectly  suited  the  wants  of  man- 
kind. General  truths  become  much  more  intel- 
ligible, clear,  and  certain,  by  being  placed  in 
connexion  with  true  history,  from  which  they 
receive  a  positive  sanction.  Wc  find  that  the 
ancient  teachers  of  religion  among  tlie  heathen 
pursued  the  same  course.  And  this  is  a  proof  that 
they  better  understood  the  constitution  of  man 
than  those  Christian  teachers  who  would  sepa- 
rate everything  historical  from  the  exhibition  of 
Christian  truth.     Vide  s.  108. 

The  spiritual  blessedness  which  believers  in 
Christ  receive  through  him,  even  in  the  present 
life,  consists,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  following  particulars  :— 

I.  Assurance  of  the  undeserved  Benevolence  Jhe  Con* 
slant  Favour f  and  Paternal  Love  of  God, 

The  apostle  places  this  class  of  spiritual  be- 
nefits in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  whole 
history  of  Christ,  representing  them  always  as 
the  fruit  of  the  atonement.  Their  doctrine  is,  that 
whoever  is  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (and 
this  assurance  he  receives  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  or  through  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour 
and  expiator),  and,  under  the  guidance  and  as- 
sistance of  God  and  Christ,  lives  conformably 
to  the  divine  precepts  (which  ho  learns  from  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  from  the  example  of 
Christ),  such  an  one  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
divine  blessings  which  are  promised  to  such,  and 
he  ca/i  at  all  times  be  assured  of  the  favour  and 
paternal  love  of  God ;  he  will  be  treated  by  God 
and  Christ  as  a  friend,  and  made  partaker  of 
their  happiness,  so  far  as  he  is  susceptible  of  it. 

Various  figures  and  expressions  are  used  in 
the  scriptures  to  represent  these  fruits  of  the 
atonement,  and  of  faith  in  it.  But  they  all  con- 
vey one  and  the  same  idea.  They  ought  not 
therefore,  in  systems  of  theology,  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  in  different  chapters  or  arti- 
cles. The  following  expressions  are  some  of 
the  most  common — viz.,  sonship,  the  right  cf 
adoption,  election,  access  to  God,  and  union  with 
him.  We  shall  now  briefly  explain  these  terms. 

(1)  Tto^fcfto  ©fov.  This  is  a  term  which  was 
originally  borrowed  from  the  Israelitish  church. 
In  the  ancient  languages  the  phrase,  children  of 
God,  denotes  the  peculiar  friends,  the  favourites 
of  the  Deity.  The  Israelites  received  this  name, 
and  also  that  of  firstborn,  to  denote  their  pre- 
eminence above  other  people.  Vide  Ex.  iv.  22, 
23.  Hence  in  Rom.  ix.  4,  the  Israelites  are 
said  to  possess  vio^saCa — i.  e.,  the  rights  of  the 
favourite  people  of  God.  This  term  is  trans- 
ferred to  true  Christians,  in  order  to  denote  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  them  and  God. 
Those  who  endeavour  to  resemble  God  in  their 
conduct,  and  who  faithfully  obey  his  command- 
ments, have  a  higher  capacity  for  happiness  and 
reward  th^u  ovVi«i«  ^\vq  vi^-^^ssJc^i^'w^^^sa 
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tnitfl  of  eharaeter*  We  henee  eonolnde,  with 
VOMOD,  that  God  Iotm  and  faToort  them  more 
than  others  who  are  anlike  him.  One  who  lofee 
God  as  a  son  lofee  his  father,  and  seeks  to  re- 
■emble  him  as  a  datifol  .son  seeks  to  resemble 
bis  father,  will  be  lored  by  God  in  retom,  as  ft 
dutiful  son  is  lored  by  his  father.  All  the  ad- 
vantages  and  spiritual  benefits,  therefore,  which 
we  obtain  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience 
to  his  precepts,  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
vM^tfta,  because  they  are  all  proofs  of  the  pater- 
nal love  of  God.  Vide  Gal.  iv.  4, 5 ;  iiL  SG ;  Rom. 
Till.  15  (^Mv^vio>i0Mf,  a  filial  disposition),  and 
Ter.  93  (the  reward  of  Christians) ;  Ephes.  i.  6 ; 
1  John,  iii.  1, 3.  This  right  of  adoption  we  owe 
to  Christ,  as  the  author  of  Christianity  and  our 
SiiTiour.  Those  only  possess  this  right  who 
belieTe  in  him  as  Xptofof  and  Smt^.  Hence 
John  declares  (i.  13),  •'He  gives  to  all  who 
belieTe  on  him  the  privilege  (ifnala)  of  consi- 
dering themselves  the  ekiMren  (f  Godi^^  which 
privilege  they  obtain,  according  to  ver.  13,  not 
by  descent  from  pious  ancestors,  according  to 
the  Jewish  prejudice,  but  solely  by  true  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  holiness  and  like- 
ness  to  God  arising  from  and  connected  with 
fiuth. 

The  apostles  give  this  appellation  to  the  sin- 
oere  worshippers  of  God  the  more  readily  and 
frequently  on  account  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
Tioi  etov.  God  treats  Christians  as  his  peculiar 
friends  on  account  of  Christ,  who  is  hia  most 
beloved  and  chief  favourite,  rcputrotoxos^  fAovo- 
yfviyj.    Vide  Gal.  iii.  26,  37;  iv.  4 — 7. 

Pious  Christians  are  thus  called  the  children 
of  God  in  a  twofold  sense:  (a)  because  they 
love  God  as  their  Father,  and  obey  him  from 
love;  (6)  because  they,  on  account  of  this  dis- 
position, are  loved  in  return  by  God,  as  obedient 
children,  and  so  obtain  from  him  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  other  Christian  blessings.  Both  of 
these  ideas  are  sometimes  implied  at  the  same 
time  in  this  term. 

[In  the  older  writers  of  the  English  church 
(as  well  as  in  the  ancient  fathere,  and  the  most 
devout  and  spiritual  writers  of  other  nations,) 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  idea,  that  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  man  and  God,  denoted 
by  Bonahip^  is  not  merely  a  relation  of  feelings 
but  also  of  nature.  This  is  sometimes  illustrated 
by  sayin^r  that  we  are  not  adopted  by  God  into 
his  family  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
wealthy  benefactor  sometimes  adopts  a  destitute 
and  orphan  child,  conferring  upon  him  great 
privileges,  and  giving  him  the  name  of  son^  to 
which  he  has  no  natural  title.  In  such  a  case, 
this  name  would  denote  only  that  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  was  conferred  held  the  same 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  benefactor,  and 
exercised  in  return  the  same  feelings  of  grati- 
lode  and  dutiful  reverence  as  an  own  son  would 


in  similar  eirenmstuiesft*  Aad  ttb  MMNtoli 
the  more  genetal  aenMl  in  whieli  thift  wffM^ 
tion  was  nsad  in  refemnee  to  the  fkiends  a^ 
worshippers  of  God  bafon  the  Chrinian  fiipi» 
sation,  and  lB|hfM  fow  who,  like  the  dmrt 
ComelinMSHII  fearing  God  even  in  (ii 
midst  of^MHUsm.  Bot  this  laiv,  vha 
applied  to  benmrs  ia  the  New  Teefnft,hi 
a  superior  meeobg,  and  points  to  the  gift  of  ii 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whieh*  in  the  highest  enHji^ 
peculiar  to  tlie  Christian  diepeneetioni  tel  s^i^ 
sequent  upon  the  completion  of  Cliiiat*s  «gi|» 
By  being  bom  of  God,  and  reeeiTlng  this  psesfti 
grace,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  heKeren 
partaken  of  **  the  divine  niuint**  mad 
of  an  internal  principle,  the  fruits  of  whieh  is 
the  love  and  obedienee  in  whieh  the  em^ 
nature  of  sonship  ie  aomeliiiiee  placed,  |^ 
which  are  in  reality  onlj  the  eigne  or  efsawj 
that  new  life  in  which  it  reall  j  eoneisls.  Hi 
possession  of  this  Spirit  by  Christ,  thoegk  iu 
far  higher  degree  of  intimaey,  eeems  ts  be  mI 
of  the  grounds  of  Ids  beering  the  title  of  te 
And  the  manner  of  the  8pirit*s  pieesees  wt 
operation  in  believers  is  compered  bj  thessest 
writen  with  the  hypostatioel  union  of  thefifii 
and  hmnan  natures  in  Christ.  Tbeas  Utf 
may  he,  indeed,  carried  eo  ler  ss  to  hmhi 
error.  Bot  it  is  an  important  question  «hii|| 
they  have  not  a  scriptural  basla.  Is  ths  eon|^ 
rative  infreqdency,  in  our  later  thei^o|h| 
writings,  of  these  ideas,  whieh  were  so  cnsd 
in  the  fathere  of  the  English  church,  the  nidi 
of  an  advance  or  a  decline  in  theolofU 
science  1 — ^Tr.] 

(2)  All  the  words  which  literally  signi^i 
ehowie  and  elect  are  frequently  employed  in  oile 
to  denote  the  distinguished  favour  and  hied 
God  to  his  people.  We  are  accustomed  ti 
select  from  many  things  that  which  is  the  bei^ 
most  desirable,  and  valuable.  Hence  to  §9 1 
thing  is  choten  is  often  the  same  as  to  ssyitk 
valuable  or  u$eful-^.  g.,  oxcvof  carXoy^  kt% 
ix.  15.  Now,  because  our  love  rests  upon  tiMi 
objects  which  sppear  to  ns  good  and  vafaabkb 
the  words  which  in  the  oriental  languages  s^ 
nify  to  ielectt  signify  also  to  love^  to  with  tM0h 
any  otic,  to  benefit  Mm^  in  a  distinguished  nttt 
ner.  In  the  same  way  is  nna  used  in  Hebrsv— 
e.  g.,  Deut.  iv.  57,  where  srwt  is  added.  The  LUL 
sometimes  render  it  by  the  word  Ixxlyie^tf 
in  the  passage  cited,  and  someUmes  by  i4h> 
xiiv  and  a/Yottdv.  The  New  Testament  emplofi 
the  words  ixxiyto^  and  ixXixtoi  In  the  sum 
manner.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  IsrssBMi 
were  denominated,  by  way  of  eminenes,  Ihi 
choicn  or  beloved  (p^yn)  cf  God,  This  term  wai 
then  transferred  to  Christians,  who  become  ve^ 
thy  of  the  love  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesns  Cbiii^ 
and  by  conduct  conformed  entirely  to  the  divin 
will.-e.  g.,  Matu  xxiv.  94;  1  Pet.  iL  9.  Ihlf 
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r0^  18  therefore  ChrUiianumfaeere^  as  1  Cor. 
9n%  28.  In  the  same  way  the  verba  cogno- 
mendi,  in  the  ancient  languages  mean  to  love, 
l»  be  friendly  to  any  one*  Thus  Christians  are 
•aid  to  be  yvwi^ivtsi  vno  Btovi  amiti  Deo.  Gal. 
ir.  9 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  coll.  Ps.  If.  14. 

(3)  The  terms  which  denote  the  drawing  near 
of  God  to  men,  or  union  with  him.  God  was 
coneeiTed  of  by  the  ancient  world  as  corporeal, 
ind  as  resembling  man.  Thus  many  believed 
tbat  heVas  literally  and  actually  more  present 
In  one  place  than  in  another,  and  that  he  ap- 
proached the  place  where  he  wished  to  exert 
his  power,  and  that  otherwise  he  withdrew  or 
absented  himself.  Vide  s.  23,  II.  From  such 
eoDceptions  a  multitude  of  figurative  expressions 
have  arisen  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  These 
aipressions  appear  very  gross  and  unworthy  of 
God.  At  first^  however,  they  were  literally 
understood  by  the  grreat  mass  of  mankind.  But 
mflerwards,  as  the  views  of  men  became  en- 
larged and  improved,  they  were  understood  figu- 
ladTely,  and  were  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  The 
termSy  the  approach,  or  coming  of  God  to  any 
aut^  Ae  connexion  of  God  with  any  one,  denote 
a  high  degree  of  his  favour  and  love,  and  of  the 
aetive  display  of  these  feelings,  his  assistance 
and  agency ;  and  so  the  withdrawment  of  God, 
mnd  hi§ forsaking  any  one,  denote,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  withdrawing  of  his  love  and  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  it.  Thus  nny  denotes  the 
friendship  rf  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28,  coll.  Zech.  ii. 
lOy  11.  And  thus  Christ  promises  to  his  disciples 
that  he  and  his  Father  would  come  and  make 
their  abode  with  them — i.  e.,  would  be  always 
connected  with  them,  and  never  withhold  from 
them  their  special  assistance  and  protection ;  in 
short,  would  be  to  them  what  one  friend  is 
to  another  in  guiding  and  upholding  him ;  ver. 
21,  i/jt^avt^Hv,  Thus  Jesus  consoles  his  dis- 
dplM  who  were  lamenting  his  departure.  Cf. 
Rer.  iii.  20,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  The  terms, 
^futf  i^fitv  (or  fiivo/iev)  iv  ^(9,  ^c6;  iativ 
(or  fUvii)  iv  v/iiv,  which  occur  John  xvii.  21, 
and  1  John,  iii.  24,  &c.,  denote,  in  the  same 
way,  a  high  degree  of  the  special  favour  and 
friendship  of  God,  agreement  of  disposition 
with  him,  and  his  assistance  connected  with 
his  favour.  Cf.  John,  xv.  1,  *«  Whoever  is  and 
nmains  faithful  and  devoted  to  him  shall  be 
treated  by  him  in  the  same  manner  in  return ; 
he  shall  be  united  to  him,  as  the  branch  is 
United  to  the  vine.*' 

From  these  and  similar  passages  the  mystics 
hsTC  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  a  secret  union 
{undo  myifica)  with  God  and  Christ.  They 
eommonly  express  this  by  the  terms,  the  tn- 
dwelUng  of  God  in  the  heart,  sinking  down  into 
tjhd,  the  eommunication  of  God,  the  enjoyment 
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tfhim,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  them  associated  very 
gross  conceptions  lyith  these  phrases ;  cf.  s.  23. 
After  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  such 
language  became  more  common  in  the  Western 
church.  It  was  understood  by  some  in  a  literal 
manner,  and  in  a  sense  unworthy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God ;  by  others,  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  Bible,  but  yet  sometimes  too  indis- 
tinctly. Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reform- 
ers, retained  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  mys- 
tics, and  it  was  adopted  into  the  systems  of  theo- 
logy. Some  made  a  special  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  mystical  union ;  though  Melancthon  and 
others  took  pains  to  controvert  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  fanatical  mystics.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  phraseology  was  thus  used  mostly 
in  homiletical  and  catechetical  discourses,  and 
that  formerly  many  sermons  and  books  were 
written  upon  this  subjoct. 

In  the  holy  scriptures  these  terms  denote  some- 
times the  agreement  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
pious  with  the  law  of  God ;  sometimes  the  pe- 
culiar favour  and  friendship  of  God  towards 
them,  and  the  special  proofs  of  it,  and  also  their 
enjoyment  and  feeling  of  the  tokens  of  this 
friendship. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  making  a 
particular  article  in  the  systems  of  theology 
upon  this  subject.  Caution,  however,  should 
be  used  in  Christian  instruction  to  prevent  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  properly  miraculous 
in  this  matter  which  is  not  according  to  the 
Bible.  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
many  enthusiastic  parties  frequently  employ 
such  expressions  with  regard  to  these  divine  in- 
fluences, and  give  them  such  a  meaning  as  im- 
plies an  immediate  illumination  independent  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  So  the  Quakers  and  Bohe- 
mians. And  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
well-meaning  though  unenlightened  Christians 
have  received  the  doctrine  of  these  sectarians  as 
scriptural  because  it  was  expressed  in  scriptural 
phraseology. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  proofs  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  experience  of  them,  unio 
mystica,  is,  that  they  are  inward,  and  enjoyed  by 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  are  unseen  and  disre- 
garded by  those  who  have  no  taste  or  capacity 
for  such  experiences.  A  satisfactory  and  full 
explanation  of  these  feelings  cannot  be  given  to 
those  who  have  no  experience  of  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  matters  of  experience.  Paul  said, 
very  truly.  Col.  iii.  3,  "  Your  (the  true  Chris- 
tian's) life  in  God,  (i.  e.,  your  divine  life,  which 
is  acceptable  to  God — your  happy  life  as  Chris-^ 
tians,)  like  the  present  life  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  is  concealed 
(xexpv^ttcu)  from  the  great  multitude  of  men  ;** 
they  do  not  regard  it  as  happy  or  desirable  be- 
cause they  have  no  taste  for  it. 
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IL  Be^ppmim  and  Peace  of  Mind,  amd  a  jai/fid 
Pnepeet  of  the  Fviwe. 

We  owe  to  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament, 

(1)  Inward  peace  and  happineu.  These 
spring  from  the  firm  conTiction  that  through 
Christ  we  have  obtained  from  God  the  forgire- 
ness  of  sin,  and  from  the  joyfal  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  his  approbation  of  our 
feelings  and  conduct.    This  state  of  mind  is 

'  fraqnently  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Kafif^ta^  eheetful  confldenee  in  God%  in  opposition 
to  an  anxious  and  slaTish  fear  of  punishment 
Thus  Heb.  i¥.  16,  ytpo0cp:t«V<^  luta  Ha^fajota^ 
t^  ^¥^  tij{  x^'f^i  *'  ^®  n^sy  now  with  Joyful 
confidence  expect  unmingled  good  from  God, 
and  supplicate  him  for  it.'*  1  John,  It.  17, 
ftafi^aCav  l^x^tv  iv  i7f(cpqi  xpftOM^,  to  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  judgment  with  cheer- 
folness.  Of.  1  John,  iii.  80,  31, /mom  of  Ood^ 
or  with  God.  Rom.  ▼•  1,  3,  E^p^v  ftp6f  t^ 
6*oy  Jlx^^i  dixaud^ivrt;-— fCpotfoywyiTy  tlf  TC^v 
Bfov,  &c.  Ver.  11,**  We  can  at  all  times  rejoice 
in  the  assurance  of  divine  fsYour,  (xav^a^^  <V 
Bf9 ;)  and  this,  Christ  by  his  atonement  has  en- 
abled us  to  do.**  By  this  assurance  and  confi- 
dence the  soul  of  the  true  Christian  comes  to 
such  a  firm,  steadfast,  and  composed  frame,  as 
enables  him  to  endure  unmoved  the  greatest 
trials.  He  is  deeply  convinced  that  the  greatest 
adversities  contribute  to  his  highest  good,  and 
are  the  means  which  God,  as  a  kind  father,  em- 
ploys for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  whom  he  is 
educating  not  merely  for  this'short  life,  but  for 
eternity,  Rom.  v.  3 ;  viii.  38,  32. 

(2)  Tlie  most  cheerful  propped  of  the  future,  or 
a  certain  hope  of  our  future  blessedness.  One 
great  object  of  Christian  instruction  is,  to 
awaken,  confirm,  and  cherish  this  hope.  It  is 
always  used  as  a  motive  to  diligence  in  holi- 
ness, to  self-denial,  and  to  steadfastness  in  all 
the  sufferings  and  adversities  of  the  present  life. 
Rom.  V.  2,  ixrcii  do|^(  &eov — i.  e.,  of  the  divine 
rewards.  Rom.  viii.  17,  18,  21,  seq. ;  1  Pet.  i. 
3 ;  3  Cor.  vii.  1,  4,  8,  seq.  All  this  is  every- 
where connected  with  the  history  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation ;  and 
confirmation  of  the  views  now  given  is  drawn 
from  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  Heb.  ix.  15; 
from  his  resurrection  and  subsequent  exaltation,  as 
John,  vii.  28;  xvii.  24;  1  These,  v.  8—10.  By 
his  death  we  are  delivered  from  death.  His  re- 
surrection and  his  exalted  station  are  pledges  to 
us  that  he  will  actually  perform  all  that  he  pro- 
mised, and  will  bring  us  to  that  place  to  which 
he  has  gone  before — to  our  proper  home,  and  our 
Father*8  house. 

We  ought  not,  however,  in  hope  of  the  future 
^orldf  to  forget  the  present.    We  should  re- 


member that  God  derignt  tliit  w«  i 
for  the  present  woridv  tnd  that  oar 
hereafiar  depends  upon  oar  good  inpmmi 
of  the  time  now  allotted  oa.  Faltk  ia  €Skig 
and  gratafol  ofiillBiiee  to  all  his  reqatieaHi 
should  nuljt^fflffpj  area  bare.  1  Tioi.  Ir«l 
sioi^uk  JmufilttHv  (I^m)  C<#^  tijs  9vf  mai  fi^ 
ftg%xsvotts.  Tiita  chearfolDeta  and  Joy  vWi 
so  visibly  distingnisb  tba  plooa  ChriatiaB,aI 
more  thsn  ever  in  the  midat  of  aoftiiBgi  ■! 
adversitiea,  often  oompal  thoaa  who  amrtlbS 
to  wish  that  they  ware  at  piooa  and  aa  aaTWI^ 
happy  as  they  see  him  to  bo.  Many  an  iatfi 
case  of  King  Agrippa,  (Acta,  zzri.  98,)  whoo» 
fesaed  that  but  little  was  wanting  to  panoade  Ub 
to  become  a  Christian.  Bat  thoy  atop  ha%t^ 
cauae  they  are  nnwilUng  to  employ  the  sinfli 
meana  necessary  for  obtaining  the  Chrialiaa  difr 
racter,  and  dread  to  saerifiM  their  uainl  f» 
penalties* 

SECTION  CXX, 

TRB  HAPmiBSS  WHICH  CHmiaTIAIia  OHTAV 

THaouGH  CHRIST  III  TBI  nTTuaa  ura*  . 

I 

This  subject  alao  ia  plaoed  in  the  New  T^tth 
ment  in  the  moat  intimate  oonnexion  with  iha 
history  of  the  pereon  of  Jeaoa  Chriat,  and  ii  d»i 
duced  from  it.  He  ia  the  proonrer  of  thia  hsppl': 
neas.  This  subject  needs  only  to  be  brieiy  aal 
summarily  stated  here ;  aince  the  acriptnre  da» 
trine  respecting  the  happy  and  unhappy  eonfi- 
tion  of  men  af^r  death  will  be  more  fully  eihi' 
bited,  s.  147,  et  seq. 

I.  Our  DeUverance  from  Death  obiained  iknag^ 

Christ. 

Death  is  always  represented  in  the  NewTei* 
tament  as  the  eOfect  and  consequence  of  silt 
Now  since  Christ  has  delivered  from  the  eoM^ 
quences  and  punishment  of  sin,  he  roust  also  bi 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  our  deliverance  froa 
death.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead — i.  e.,  thi 
complete  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  l>othii 
to  soul  and  body,  is  a  blessing  for  which  tks 
human  race  is  indebted,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  Christ.  Vide  John,  xi.  25;  1  Ccb 
zv.  22.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  ges^ 
rally  believed  among  the  Jews  at  the  Urns  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  only  the  Saddoceei 
denied  it.  But  Christianity  gave  to  this  doctnai 
a  new  support  and  sanction.  It  now  beciiM 
intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  Jessi 
and  with  the  history  of  his  person,  like  every- 
thing else  relating  to  the  deliverance  and  welfiue 
of  man. 

(1)  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  the  merit, 
which  is  unquestionably  great,  of  casting  new 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  life  beyond  the  giavs, 
and  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  sad 
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pving  it  ft  certainty  it  neyer  had  before.  They 
Bhibiced  this  truth  in  auch  a  way  that  on  one 
■de  it  serves  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
Bftnkind,  and  on  the  other,  to  urge  powerfully 
to  the  practice  of  goodness  and  holiness  in  the 
|»ffiB8ent  life.    Vide  Heb.  ii.  1ft  |  1  Thess.  W, 

13,  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  30,  57,  58;  Aets,  xxiv. 
14—16.  Paul  therefore  says,  very  truly,  2 
rim.  i.  10,  that  Christ  is  ^uitusa^  ^ui}v  xal 
If^optfioy  dca  tov  cvoyyf^Mw— i.  e.,  by  his  in- 
ilnictions  he  brought  to  light,  and  clearly  and 
iBlalUbly  revealed,  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

(8)  But  this  doctrine  is  intimately  connected 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  history  of  the 
pnson  of  Christ.  According  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  are  indebted  for  our  hope  of  a  future 
restoration  to  life  by  the  resurrection, 

(a)  7b  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  every  kind  of  misery,  and 
from  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  consequently 
from  death,  is  always  derived  in  the  New  Tes- 
tunent  from  the  death  of  Jesus.  Vide  s.  111. 
The  clearest  passage  of  this  kind  is  Hebrews,  ii. 

14,  **  Christ  became  man  in  order  to  take  away 
(rm  xaraf>y^0|2)  by  his  death  the  power  of  him 
who  is  the  author  of  death,  the  devil,''*  (from  whom 
ktoh  and  every  calamity  is  derived,  since  he  is 
isgirded  as  the  author  of  sin,  which  brought 
hftth  in  its  train.  Vide  1  Cor.  xv.  56.)  Here 
belongs  also  the  passage,  Rom.  v.  14 — 19,  where 
'brist  is  compared  with  Adam.  Adam  brought 
eath  into  the  world  by  his  disobedience,  Christ 
roug^ht  in  life  by  his  obedience,  (vTtoxo*;,  willing 
bedience  to  the  divine  will,  especially  to  the 
iTine  purpose  that  he  should  suffer  and  die  for 
8.)  The  same  thing  is  briefly  expressed,  1  Cor. 
T.  21,  thus: — *«  As  Adam  was  the  cause  of  the 
eath  of  all  men,  so  all  owe  it  to  Christ  that  they 
hall  be  raised  at  the  last.*'  This  corresponds 
rith  the  language,  ver.  55,  ^mro$  xattno^  ci; 
ucoff  death  overcome  (by  him),  hencefi>rth  ceases  ; 
nd  also  with  2  Tim.  i.  10,  xatdfyyrjfjai  tov  ^var 
ov,  taking  away  the  power  of  death,  vanquishing 
I— -i.  e.,  freeing  men  from  it,  and  awaking  them 
o  eternal  life.  And  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
he  victory  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  that  through  him  death  ceased  to 
te  i  Rer.  xxi.  4,  ^va/to^  ovx  Ictiv  tti,  or,  was  cast 
nio  the  lake  of  fire,  xx.  14 — i.  e.,  was  removed 
md  able  no  more  to  hurt. 

iVo/€.-*The  Bible  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
Blessings  resulting  from  the  work  of  Christ,  that 
b11  mankind  will  be  raised  by  him^-e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
XT.  SI,  22,  coll.  John,  v.  21,  seq.,  and  conse- 
quently the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good.  Some 
theologians,  indeed,  have  objected  to  considering 
resnrrection  in  the  case  of  the  impenitent  as  a 
\tkmng,  and  have  rather  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
ment* Bat  a  great  value  is  ascribed  in  the  Bible 


to  mere  existence,  even  in  the  present  life,  where 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils  and  adver- 
sities. Life  in  itself  is  always  more  valuable 
than  non-existence,  or  annihilation;  although  it 
seems  that  for  some  men  it  would  have  been 
better  never  to  have  been  bom ;  as  Christ  him- 
self says,  doubtless  in  the  language  of  a  current 
proverb,  MatL  xxvi.  24.  Now  although  the 
wicked  are  to  be  punished  in  the  future  world 
through  their  own  fault,  the  preservation  of  their 
life  does  not  on  this  account  cease  to  be  a  bless- 
ing; still  less  is  it  changed  itself  into  a  punish- 
ment, by  the  punishments  which  will  be  conse- 
quent upon  it.  The  ancient  fathers,  Athana- 
sius,  Augustine,  Tbeodoret,  Hilarius,  and  others, 
understood  the  subject  very  much  in  this  way. 

(&)  To  the  rcsurreetion  of  Christ,  Moms,  p. 
175,  s.  3. 

The  New  Testament  teaches,  tliat  from  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  we  may  and  should  argue 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  our  own.  Was  God 
able  to  raise  Christ,  and  did  he  actually  raise 
him,  from  the  dead ;  he  is  both  able  to  raise  us, 
and  will  actually  do  so.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  therefore  a  sensible  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  resurrection.  So  Paul  argues, 
1  Cor.  XV.  12 — ^20.  In  Acts,  iv.  2,  it  is  said  that 
the  apostles  taught  through  Jems  the  resurrection 
cf  the  dead — i.  e.,  by  his  example.  As  God 
raised  up  Christ  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  a 
reward  in  heaven,  we  are  to  share  in  the  same 
reward  and  happiness,  and  to  be  with  Christ. 
We  can  therefore  be  certain  of  our  resurrection ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  1  Peter,  i.  21. 
Christ  is  therefore  called  oHo^xii  xixoifAr^fiivu>v, 
1  Cor.  XV.  20,  23,  and  rtpuytotoxoi  ix  tCtv  vfxpwv, 
the  first  that  rose.  Col.  i.  18,  because  he  must  be 
iv  TtM  nfMTswtv,  Cf.  progr.  **  de  nexu  resurrec- 
tionis  Jesu  Christi  mortuis  et  mortuorum,*'  in 
scripta  varii  argumenti,  N.  ix. 

(c)  To  the  more  perfect  condition  of  Christ  in 
heaven.  Christ  and  the  apostles  everywhere 
teach  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  Christ  should 
continue  and  complete  in  heaven  the  great  work 
which  he  commenced  on  earth  for  the  restoration 
of  the  human  race.  He  has  therefore  empowered 
Christ  to  raise  the  dead  and  to  hold  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, with  which  Christ  will  accomplish  his 
great  work  for  the  good  of  man.  He  himself  de- 
clares this,  John,  v.  21,  25—29,  and  represents 
this  charge  as  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Father. 
In  John,  xi.  25,  he  says,  iyu  tLfit  ^  ai'dotaatfS  *<^ 
47  ^uiti — i*  ®*i  ^^^  cause  of  the  resurrection  and 
vivification  of  men,  he  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  this ;  cf.  ver.  26.  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  9,  that 
by  his  death  and  resurrection  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  Lord  {xvpuinv)  of  the  dead  and 
living;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26,  he  will  conquer 
and  disable  death,  the  last  enemy  of  the  human 
race.    Cf.  s.  98,  99. 
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IL  Our  Delharance  from  Punkhmtnt  after  Death, 
and  our  Happineu  in  the  Future  Wortd  obtained 
through  Christ. 

The  consequences  and  punishment  of  sin 
continue  even  into  the  future  world ;  and  it  is 
there  first,  according  to  the  scriptures,  that  the 
positive  punishments  of  sin  are  completely  in- 
flicted. Now  Christ  has  not  only  freed  nt  from 
these  punishments  (eternal  condemnation)  on 
certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  us,  (vide 
Romans,  v.  9;  1  Thess.  i.  10,  ^ofitvof  tj/idi  a^to 
tr^i  6py^j  r^j  ipxofi^i^i  0  but  we  owe  to  him  our 
whole  welfare  and  blessedness  in  the  future 
world,  (J^utri  cutSybOf.)  There  the  happiness  be- 
gun in  the  present  life  will  continue  and  be  per- 
fected, and  everything  by  which  it  is  now  in- 
terrupted will  be  removed.  Besides,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  may  expect  that 
God  will  there  confer  positive  blessings  and  re- 
wards.    Paul  says,  1  Thess.  v.  9,  t^ito  ijfidi  6 

(the  attainment  of  happiness)  6ia.  Xpt^rov. 
But  how  do  we  attain  this  happiness  through 
Christ! 

(1)  By  the  doetrint  of  Christ.  This  gives  us 
(a)  Information  respecting  the  nature  of  future 
happiness,  so  far  as  we  are  now  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it.  Vide  1  Timothy,  i.  10;  1  Cor. 
XV.  (6)  Direction  how  we  may  obtain  the  pos- 
session of  it.  The  religion  of  Christ  derives 
motives  to  piety  and  godliness  from  the  bless- 
edness of  the  future  world,  shews  us  the  means 
by  which  we  may  attain  it,  and  prepares  us  for 
it.  John,  iii.  16;  vi.  51;  1  John,  ii.  35,  the 
great  end  of  the  Christian  rclijjion  (trtayy^Xt'o) 
is  to  give  men  fu);  aiwnoj.  By  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  obedience  to  it,  wo  are  made 
(throuoh  divine  assistance)  to  resemble  the 
holiness  and  rijrhteousness  of  Christ  in  this 
world,  in  order  that  wo  may  hereafter  be  re- 
warded, as  he  is;  1  John,  iv.  17;  2  Thess.  ii. 
13,  15;  iv.  11.  Hence  the  Christian  doctrine 
itself  is  called  fw^  and  CwiJ  atwnoj,  because  it 
shews  o^ov  fw);^;  John,  xvii.  3.     But, 

(2)  Our  enjoyment  of  this  happiness  is  de- 
scrihed  as  principally  owing  to  Chn'sra  death 
a ud  subsequent  exaltation,  (a)  Our  entire  free- 
dom from  misery  and  our  being  placed  in  a 
happy  condition-  is  ascribed  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  (vide  No.  I.,)  and  consequently  the 
happiness  of  the  future  state  must  also  be  a 
consequence  of  this  event.  Heb.  ix.  15,  »*  We 
obtain  through  the  death  of  Christ  ^tayytXiov 
aU>iviov  xXjjpovoju/o^."  1  Thess.  v,  10,  **  He  died 
for  us,"  iVa  ovv  auTw  f»;TiO/if v.  (/>)  Since  Christ 
is  exalted  in  heaven,  he  cares  fur  the  good  of 
men.  He  is  aitw^  aurirpLa^  aiuivtov  rot 5  vrtcucov- 
ov(3tv  avtcjt  Ttdai',  Heb.  v.  9,  coll.  vii.  95.  And 
as  he  has  received  power  from  the  F'ather  to 
raise  the  dead  and  hold  a  day  of  judgment,  ho 


has  also  received  charge  from  him  to  distribili  ' 
rewards  to  the  rigliteouB  and  to  iDtrodoeeMi  { 
followers  into  the  abodes  of  the  bletied.    Xik 
Matt.  zzT.  33,  seq. ;  John,  x.  38,  39,  (cm|*  ■» 
nor  6i6tafu  a/itmu  xvii.  3;    2  Tim.  iv.  18,11 
sen. 


ARTICLE  XL 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CONDITIOXS  Of 

SALVATION. 


This  Artide,  and  the  following,  exhibit  the  ■» 
ner  in  which  Christians  may  attain  to  the  pnaail 
happiness.  The  Eleventh  Article  treats  of  lb«  c» 
ditions  which  the  Chiiatian  doctrine  prescnbeili 
men,  and  which  must  be  performed  by  them  if  ihif 
would  actutUy  enjoy  this  bteaaedneas.  These  tm 
ditions  are,  repentance  and  faith.  The  Tedll 
Article  tretts  of  the  assistanoea  by  which  God  a» 
bles  men  to  perform  the  proKribed  coodilaoai,  i( 
technically  ipetking,  De  operationibu9  gratify  m 
de  (teonomia  gratia. 


SECTION  CXXI. 

ON  TIIK  CHRISTIAIf  DOCTRINE  OF  **  FAITB,**  il 
THK  ONLY  CONDITION  OP  SALTATION;  T0» 
THER  WITH  REMARKS  RBSPECTINO  THE  iUTA- 
TION  or  THE  HEATHEN  AND  OP  INFANTS. 

I.    Outline  of  the  Christian    Doctrine  respati^ 
Faith ;  the  origin  and  ground  of  the  same. 

I 

(1)  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  in  the  in^tnK*  '■ 
lions  which  they  give  to  adults  who  are  tt- 
quaintod  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  alvats 
insist  chiefly  on  faith  in  Jcsu*  Christ  as  li*  i 
oreat  condition  of  obtaining  the  salvation  pc> 
chased  by  Christ.  The  whole  happiness  of  thr 
Christian  (his  hixaiofsvif;  and  ouitj^ia)  i^  <^ 
rived  from  this  single  source ;  and  the  unbtHenr 
(uTtior^^a^)  loses  this  happiness,  and  brines 
upon  himself  misery,  (drcwX^ta,  xarcurptTifO 
Mark,  xvi.  16;  Romans,  i.  17;  iii.  21*:^ 
**tho  gospel  makes  known  the  determinatios 
of  (lod  to  forgive  all  who  believe  on  Jesus 
(/hrist,  on  account  of  their  faith,  (ix  or^rirf 
rtiTTfwj;)"  Hebrews,  x.  38,  39,  seq. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  faith  is  therefore  inse 
parahly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  of  justtfteaiion»  The  latter  cao 
be  obtained  only  through  faith.  Therefore,  cf. 
s.  108,  where  the  plan  of  this  doctrine  is  stated. 

We  are  led  even  by  natural  religion  to  the 
following  points : — "  Man  must  regard  himself 
as  morally  imperfect,  and  in  snch  a  way,  too, 
as  to  imply  guilt  on  his  own  part;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  he  must  acknowledge  himself 
to  be  a  sinner,  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  pre' 
ccpts.     He  must  acknowledge  that  he  ougfal  to 
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SToid  mnd  abhor  sio^  place  his  confidence  in  the 
oiercy  of  God,  hope  for  pardon  and  forgiveness 
from  him,  and  that  he  oagrht  to  form  and  execute 
the  aerioaa  purpose  of  obeying  the  divine  pre- 
cepts and  living  acceptably  to  Crod/'    This 
might  be  called  the  faith  tf  rttuon.    But  this 
philosophical  faith  is  wanting  in  that  certainty 
■nd  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  tranquillize 
the  mind;  it  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  those  whose 
eonsciences  are  awakened ;  as  we  have  before 
•hewn,  s.  106.    Experience  teaches  that  a  faith 
of  this  general  nature  is  not  able  to  answer  those 
feelings  which  rise  in  the  inmost  soul  even  of 
the  best  of  men.    There  must  bo  something  po- 
mHve  and  historical  upon  which  they  can  rely; 
•ome  express  assurance  from  God  of  his  for- 
giTeness;  or  they  will  be  left  in  the  mostdis- 
treesing  uncertainty.    The  greater  part  of  the 
hmnan  race,  in  all  nations,  are  therefore  united 
k  belioTing  that  something  must  be  done  in 
orier  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God  to  sinners, 
lad  to  induce  him  to  forgive  their  past  offences ; 
tnd  also  that  their  mere  reformation,  and  their 
living  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  imperfect  as 
their  goodness  will  always  be,  is  insufficient  to 
secure  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  can  afibrd  no 
^Dieting  assurance  that  pardon  is  obtained.   Vide 
t.  108.    Now  Christianity  rejects  all  the  means 
of  conciliating  the  favour  of  God,  in  which  the 
great  body  of  men  place  their  confidence,  and 
which  were  common  among  Jews  and  Gentiles 
ftt  the  time  of  Christ.    It  regards  them  as  af- 
fording false  grounds  of  peace,  and  as  being  in- 
jarious  to  morality ;  and  in  place  of  them  incul- 
cates faith  in  Jesua  Christ,  and  the  atonement 
made  by  him,  and  makes  this,  exclusive  of  the 
personal  deserts  of  believers,  the  sole  ground  of 
all  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

In  this  manner,  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
conditions  of  salvation  is  brought  into  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  other  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  history  of 
the  personof  Christ    To  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind this  scriptural  faith  possesses  far  more  in- 
terest, evidence,  and  certainty,  than  a  merely 
philosophical  faith  can  ever  give.    The  latter 
must  be  forever  attended  with  uncertainty,  doubt, 
and  fear  of  the  reverse  of  what  is  hoped  for. 
And  this  uncertainty  and  fear  may  become,  in 
moments  of  suffering  and  adversity,  extremely 
distarbing,  and  perhaps  lead  to  obstinate  de- 
spair. For  we  cannot  obtain  from  philosophy  any 
express  assurance  of  the  will  of  God  relative  to 
oar  forgiveness.    Again :  the  scriptural  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  condition  of  sal- 
vation excludes  wholly  all  the  false  motives  to 
duty  which  are  so  injurious  to  true  morality. 
The  esseotials  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  this 
point,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other,  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement. 
The  Christian  should  strive  after  the  greatest 


possible  moral  perfection,  (likeness  to  God.) 
This  effort  should  result  from  willing  obedience 
to  God,  and  this  again  from  thankful  love  to 
God,  and  confidence  in  him,  and  not  from  slavish 
fear  of  punishment;  1  John,  iv.  18,  19.  But 
this  love,  this  grateful  confidence,  cannot  exist 
unless  man  is  convinced  that  God  is  graciously 
disposed  towards  him,  and  will  forgive  his  sins. 
God  does  not  forgive  sins,  however,  on  account 
of  good  works,  self-infiictions,  sacrifices,  &c., 
but  on  account  of  Christ;  s.  108.  We  must 
therefore  believe  that  Christ  by  his  death  has 
procured  forgiveness  and  salvation.  But  would 
we  come  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  promised 
forgiveness,  we  are  under  indispensable  obliga- 
tions to  live  henceforward  in  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  commands  from  grateful 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Consequently  we 
must  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
divine  precepts  and  must  regulate  our  whole 
conduct  according  to  them ;  and  how  to  do  this 
we  are  fully  taught  in  the  Christian  doctrine. 
And  thus  faith  as  much  involves  our  doing  the 
divine  will,  as  it  does  our  knowing  it. 

The  personal  enjoyment  and  possession  of 
forgiveness  and  saving  grace,  and  of  the  whole 
sum  of  Christian  blessedness  which  God  has 
promised  to  bestow,  is  called  applicatio  gratia, 
and  the  condition  on  which  we  obtain  these 
blessings  {conditio  gratise)  ii faith.  Vide  Morus, 
p.  197,  scq.,  8.  1,  2.  Those  who  enjoy  these 
blessings  are  called  in  the  scriptures  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Vide  Morus,  p.  197,  note  3. 
Cf.  Tollner,  Wahre  Grunde  warum  Gott  den 
Glauben  an  Christum  will,  in  his  «*  Vermischte 
Aufsatze,'*  th.  ii.  st.  2. 

II.  On  the  Salvation  of  Heathen  and  of  Children. 

(1)  When  treating  of  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion established  in  the  Christian  scheme,  we 
speak  in  reference  to  Christians — i.  e.,  those 
who  have  opportunity  and  capacity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  to  convince 
themselves  of  its  truth,  without  undertaking  to 
say  what  means  for  attaining  salvation  God 
may  give  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Christian- 
ity, or  who  remain  unconvinced  of  its  truth 
through  unintentional  mistake,  and  without 
criminality  on  their  part.  God  is  not  limited 
to  one  single  method,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
employ  equally  at  all  times  and  among  all  men. 
The  Bible  says,  indeed,  that  God  will  punish 
the  heathen  on  account  of  their  sins;  not,  how- 
ever, because  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  if  this  was  not  their  fault,  but  because 
they  did  not  act  agreeably  to  the  knowledge 
which  they  possessed,  and  the  law  of  nature 
with  which  they  were  acquainted;  Rom.  i.  31, 
seq. ;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  3.  The  holy  scriptures, 
therefore,  never  regard  the  heathen  merely  as 
such,  as  excluded  from  «al^^\\»vv«    ^^Ocs.^vsir 
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Mget  M  Maik,  ztL  lf«  do  not  relate  to  the 
hetthen  who  are  iimoeeiitly  ignonat  of  the 
goepel.  The  word  itMtnp  doee  not  eigaiiy 
mi  to  heHeoe^  but  to  oieftelMM,  and  alwaja  im- 
pliee  guilt*  The  eondnaion  aometfanea  drawn 
from  aach  paaaagea  ia  aa  improper  aa  it  would 
be  to  conelade  ftom  S  Theaa.  ill.  10  that  the 
child  and  the  infirm  man  ahoold  be  left  to  pe- 
riah  by  hanger;  aa  Heilmann  wall  obeerrea. 
No  one  will  ever  be  condemned  for  gidltleaa 
ignorance,  or  for  unintentional  and  innoeent 
miatake ;  bnt  only  for  gnilty  rejection  and  con- 
tempt of  the  troth,  or  for  living  contrary  to  the 
troth  when  once  known*  What  M arli  dpreaaee 
by  AtMttw^  John  ezpreaaee  by  ^  tttartvwff 
(to  he  unUHeoing^)  John,  ill.  18;  idi.  47,  48; 
and  theee  two  modea  of  ezpreaaion  are  qrnony- 
mooa*  Vide  John,  iii*  36.  Hence  Ataxia  and 
dKii^Na  were  freqoently  interchanged  aa  ayniH 
nymooa,  Rom.  iiL  3 ;  zi*  90, 83, 30.  Now  the 
dfti^ovyrcf  or  imotoittttf  are  (a)  tko  wnktKeih 
tng^  thoae  who  do  not  reeelTe  the  worda  and 
dcelarationa  of  another  aa  troe,  who  do  not  give 
them  credit;  (6)  the  dieohedient^  ohetinate^  (eon- 
tumaeetf)  in  which  aenae  Xenophon  and  other 
daaaical  writera  oae  the  word  intotw*  Now 
the  terma,  itut^lv  Xptot^  dinovf  *v,  /t^  fttotti^ 
f  Kr,  i^tiiv  Xp*9f  ^,  are  oaed  in  the  New  Tea- 
tarocnt  to  deaignate  thoae  who  are  diaobedient 
to  Christ,  and  do  not  follow  hia  preeepta,  alwaya 
implying  gailt  on  their  part.  Thia  ia  done  in 
two  ways :  (a)  by  despising  and  rejecting  Cbria- 
tianity  when  it  is  once  made  known,  or  when 
opportunity  is  given  for  understanding  and  exa- 
mining it;  Rom.  iii.  3 ;  3  Cor.  iv.  11 ;  (]3)  by  liv- 
ing in  opposition  to  Christian  truth  when  it  is 
understood  and  embraced,  and  by  neglecting 
its  precepts.  Vide  Tit.  i.  IG.  In  both  of  these 
cases  there  is  guilt,'  and  hence  punishment 
(xatdxpicnt)  ensues.  The  word  unbelief,  there- 
fore, often  designates  at  the  same  time  these 
two  kinds  of  guilt— o.  g.,  Mark,  xvi.  16;  John, 
iii.  18—81 ;  xii.  47,  48. 

Those  heathen,  now,  who  do  not  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  are  not  didte- 
lievers,  though  they  may  not  believe  in  Christ. 
Upon  such,  therefore,  condemnation  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  these  passages.  They  are  not  in- 
deed obedient  to  Christ,  nor  yet  diaobedient. 
Thus  one  who  is  not  the  subject  of  a  certain 
king  may  not  indeed  be  obedient  to  his  laws, 
either  because  he  is  ignorant  of  them,  or  not 
bound  in  duty  to  obey  them;  but  he  cannot  on 
thia  account  be  called  disobedient.  Disobedience 
always  presupposes  an  obligation  to  obedience. 

(8)  God  has  not  seen  good  as  yet  to  bring 
all  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
And,  little  capable  as  we  are  of  understanding 
the  plan  of  God  in  this  respect,  we  ought  not  to 
conclode  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Chris- 
ttui  ravelation  ia  onneceaaary  and  may  eaaily 


be  diapenaed  with*  UhaapfacMOoililHA 
many  naUona  fof  thooanBdn  ofyan  in  a  b^fe 
rooa  and  aavafa  ataia*  Bot  cm  m%  amdUi 
ftnm  thia  fwt  that  InlaUeetMl  iwHiiiiii  ml 
moralimpMviiiMt  an  nopMAMto  and  Mia^ 
and  therefoaa  ajjainiia ma  UMiaoaaiBiyl  m 
on  the  othe»  hand,  eaa  wm  eo— lade  fiam  iii 
eiroamatance  that  God  eanoot  «rvn  Ibahmim 
beeaoae  they  have  9ct  «4ojwd  Iha  Hght  if 
Chriatian  ravdation*  Hobmui  happinaaa  lna« 
many  degreaa  and  gradntioo*  nn  Iwrnaa  aaMii 
tion  and  refineipent  of  mannw,  and  all  mmm 
not  capable  of  one  and  Ihn  — i—  dagraab  Iliy 
cannot  all,  thersfore,  lie  twtnd  hy  Oed  ia  *• 
aame  manner.  One  tiling  aany  b»  fndiapMMilr 
to  the  happinaaa  of  aoaaa  pawoaa  and  eimmh 
nationa,  while  to  othan  Ihn  mum  tyaff  ha^ ' ' 


aoperflaooa,  beeanae  thay  mm  na  jat 
of  enjoyiag  the  happinaaa  ariadaf  liram  It  kii 
not  aaid  in  direct  worda  in  thn  NawltaMHH^ 
thai  Ood  will  make  the  ^\if^\m  ifiiw%  fcfni 
If  thia  were  eaid,  tliera  m  waasf  who  Mi 
pervert  it.  Bot  it  ia  ezpraaaly  MMrtri  Ai 
God  doea  not  demand  noiw  firon  wkj  ana  ia 
he  ia  able  with  hia  knowladgn  nad  ahWat 
perform;  Loke,  xiL  48,  aaq* }  nadnba^tebi 
who  faithfoUy  aervea  God  •^irtiHtf  Is  ii 
knowledge  and  DOKSaaa  whiefa  ho  m^ty^  wd 
doea  what  he  considera  to  bn  hia  dntftli  Mp^ 
able  to  him;  Acta,  z.  35.  Cf.  Bloi«B,f.n 
note  9.  According  to  the  tentinMMycflhahdf 
scriptures,  God  will  have  reference,  in  dtM* 
mining  the  character  and  conditiona  of  nMa,tt 
the  knowledge  they  have  had,  tha  dispoaitioai 
they  have  cherished,  and  the  actiona  they  hm 
performed.  We  may  confidently  ezpeet  fioa 
the  goodness  of  God  that  since  be  haa  bei«ft>> 
fore  given  to  so  many  nationa  only  the  light  of 
nature,  he  will  not  make  them  miaerable  IbrdM 
want  of  that  higher  knowledge  of  which  tbef 
are  innocently  destitute.  And  ainoe  them  lit 
future  life,  we  may  trust  that  he  will  then  Issi 
them  to  that  higher  degree  of  happinsaa  lai 
clearness  of  knowledge  which  they  did  not  ai* 
tain  in  this  life,  becaose,  withont  fanlt  of  tboi 
own,  they  were  here  incapable  of  leoeiviqg  it 
To  such  a  dispensation  in  the  fntnra  wwtd  than 
is  at  least  an  allusion  in  Rev.  zxii.  51,  mlfte  tret 
cf  life,  by  the  river  cf  ^e,  whom  leaoee  mrm  »f 

The  great  body  of  the  Jewa,  from  the  eariisst 
ages,  denied  salvation  to  the  heathen,  on  tbs 
principle,  Extra  eeeleaiam  non  dart  eahUtm, 
But  this  .is  entirely  opposite  both  to  tlie  Old 
Testament  and  to  the  spirit  of  ChriatiaBitf. 
Even  Mahommed  did  not  go  to  thia  degree  of 
exclosivenesa.    Nor  did  the  more  ancient  Gia- 
oian  fathera  deny  aalvation.  to   the  heatbsa, 
although  they  philoaophixed  aboot  it  after  tbdr 
manner.    E.  g.,  Jnstin  the  Martyr  and  CIsbmbI 
of  Alexandria  held  that  the  Aoyof  exerted  ii 
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tgenej  upon  the  heathen  hy  means  of  reason ; 
and  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  called, 
justified,  and  saved  by  philosophy.  But  after- 
wards, especially  after  the  third  century,  when 
the  false  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  chorch 
(s.  134}  were  introduced  into  the  West,  and  the 
maxim  was  sdopted.  Extra  eeelenam  non  dart 
aahUem,  (which  was  the  case  after  the  age  of 
Augustine,)  they  then  began  to  deny  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen ;  though  there  were  always 
some  who  judged  more  favourably.  Thus 
Zwtngli,  Curio,  and  others,  believed  that  God 
woold  pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ, 
although  in  this  life  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
his  merits.  Cf.  the  historical  account  in  Bey- 
kert*s  Diss,  ••de  salute  gentium;*'  Strasburg, 
1777 ;  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions  of 
others  in  Morus,  p.  138,  129,  where  he  justly 
recommends  to  our  imitation  the  exemplary 
modesty  of  the  apostles  when  speaking  on  this 
point.  The  whole  subject  was  investigated 
anew  on  occasion  of  the  violent  attack  which 
Hofstede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made  upon 
the  BtHudrc  of  Marmontel.  This  gave  rise  to 
Eberhard's  •«  Apologia  des  Socrates."  Cf.  also 
Tdllner,  Beweis  dass  Gott  die  Menschen  auch 
darch  seine  Offenbarung  in  der  Natur  zur  Se- 
ligkeit  ftlhre;  Zullichau,  1766,  8vo.  Many 
modem  writers  hare  treated  this  subject  in  such 
•  way  as  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  indifference 
towards  Christianity;  but  this  result  need  not 
bo  feared  from  the  scriptural  representation  here 
given. 

(3)  We  must  apply  these  same  principles  to 
the  subject  of  the  aahaiion  of  infants.  None 
have  ever  really  doubted  respecting  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  have  died  in  infancy,  before 
they  attained  to  the  full  use  of  their  understand- 
ing. For  since  there  is  a  future  life,  we  may 
expect  with  certainty  that  God  will  make  such 
provision  there,  that  both  children  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  those  who  are  children  in  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  will  be  able  to  obtain 
what  they  were  here  deprived  of  without  their 
own  fault;  and  that  in  his  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  justice,  he  will  bestow  upon  them  that  de- 
gree of  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Theologians  have  pursued  two  different  me- 
thods in  treating  of  this  subject. 

(a)  Some  are  content  with  saying  that  God 
will  pardon  and  save  infants  on  account  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all,  although 
they  may  not  have  believed  in  Christ  during 
their  life-time ;  and  that  their  being  bom  with 
natural  depravity  will  not  harm  them,  because 
they  themselves  are  not  to  blame  for  it  These 
writers  refer  to  Rom.  v.  15 — 17  for  an  analo- 
gous proceeding.  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  safest  view. 

(6)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  passage, 
Mark,  xvi.  16,  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  is 


an  indispensable  requisite  for  salvation  in  all 
men ;  and  have  therefore  (together  with  some 
schoolmen)  embraced  the  doctrine  of  z  faith  (f 
infanU^  which  they  have  variously  explained 
and  described,  nsjidei  praesumpta^  implieita,  per 
hapii$mum  tine  verba  (some  say,  $ine  cognitiane'j 
inftmii  talis  affedio  in  infante  qualis  IJeo  placet* 
The  schoolmen  describe  it  as  dispositio  ad  jus- 
titiam.  But  none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying 
any  intelligible  idea.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  about  such  a  faith.  Faith 
always  presupposes  knowledge,  and  power  to 
exercise  the  understanding.  Now  since  chil- 
dren have  neither  of  these  requisites,  faith  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  indeed  disbelief, 
unless  the  word  is  used  very  improperly.  The 
mere  want  of  faith  is  not  damnable,  but  unbelief 
only,  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Those 
who  have  adopted  this  view  have  thus  been 
compelled  (as  appears  from  the  preceding  re- 
marks) to  vary  the  idea  which  is  uniformly 
attached  to  the  word  faith  when  adults  are  re- 
ferred to,  as  soon  as  they  speak  of  children,  and 
to  call  something  in  them  by  this  name  which 
is  nowhere  else  so  denominated.  The  passage, 
Matt,  xviii.  6,  does  not  bear  upon  this  point, 
since  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  there  meant 
Cf.  the  Article  on  Baptism,  s.  143,  and  Moras, 
p.  349.  From  the  words  of  Christ,  however. 
Matt  xix.  14,  ''Of  stich  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  children  as  be- 
longing to  his  kingdom.    And  this  is  enough. 

SECTION  cxxn. 

or  THE  VARIOUS  SIONIFICATIONS  OW  THE  WORD 
FAITH,  AS  USED  IN  THE  BIBLE  ;  SOME  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  PASSAGES  RELATING  TO  FAITH  ;  THE 
PARTS  OF  WHICH  FAITH  IS  MADE  UP ;  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THEOLOGICAL 
DIVISIONS  OF  FAITH. 

I.  Signijteatuma  of  wlvnt ;  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  texts  relative  to  Faith. 

The  terms,  faith,  the  faithful,  &c.,  frequently 
occur  in  the  religious  dialect  even  of  the  He- 
brews. They  were  originally  taken  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  transferred  into 
the  religious  phraseology  of  the  Jews,  where 
they  express  various  nearly  related  ideas. 
From  this  Jewish  dialect  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles borrowed  these  terms.  The  Hebrew  words 
|CH,  rP*!^  ^^  ^cro  translated  by  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  (e.  g.,  the  LXX.)  by  the  words  nuf 
ttvnv,  ftCatii,  and  were  also  rendered  in  the 
same  way  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

|CM  primarily  signifies,  to  be  firm ;  and  then, 
to  be  certain,  sure,  confident.    Hence  ruirM  sign! 
fies,  as  ftCarii  does,  aside  from  its  religious  use, 
truth, faith,  integrity,  honour,  proff  (Acts,  xvii. 
31),  and  conviction,  (Rom.  xiv.  33.)    \Vhen 
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ilMft  ire  spoken  of,  i^pw]  and  sotfrt^iv  eignif j, 
to  Md  them  (whetOTer  they  are,  oTenta,  doo- 
tiinea,  laws)  aa  certain  f  when  pentme  are 
apoken  of,  they  aiifnify,  to  tnuA  in  CAein,  to  rely 
on  their  worde^  deeiaroHom,  Vforke.  These 
words  were  used  in  the  same  sense  in  reference 
to  penons  and  thin^  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life  among  the  Jews.  In  Hebrew  they 
were  construed  with  the  partidea  9  or  S^.  Henoe 
in  the  Septaagint  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
tuottvHv  is  construed  with  §it  and  tv,  frequently 
too,  as  in  pure  Greek,  with  the  datiTe— e.  g., 
tii  or  iv  Xpc<rr9i  ^9  'Xfutt^^  tvoyyt  1U9,  &C.  The 
term  oecnre  for  the  flret  time,  in  the  reiigiona 
sense,  in  reference  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xt.  6, 
iftiottvot  Bf^— i.  e.,  considered  his  promise  as 
sure,  relied  on  it,  and  acted  accordingly.  It 
frequently  oeenra  afterwards  in  the  Old  Testa- 
meni-re.  g.,  Exod.  xiv.  31 ;  Psalm  Ixxriii.  93, 
39,  &c. 

7b  believe^  dierefore,  (a)  when  commands, 
promises,  doctrines,  events,  are  spoken  of,  sig^ 
nilles,  to  eomider  and  regard  them  aa  fixed  and 
certain ;  (b)  when  God  is  spoken  of,  it  denotes 
our  whole  duty  to  him,  hve^  eor^ldenee^  and  o&e- 
dienee  to  hie  enmmandmentay  because  ererything 
which  comes  from  him  is  certain  and  infallible; 
(e)  when  prophets  and  the  messengere  of  God 
are  spoken  of,  to  believe  them^  means,  to  receive 
and  obey  what  they  make  known  a»  cf  divine 
origin  and  infallibly  certain.  This  term  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Koran  in  the  same  way.  These 
main  ideas  are  differently  modified  according  to 
the  different  objects  which  are  received  by  us 
as  certain.  And  hence  we  can  easily  derive  the 
strictly  religious  senses  in  which  this  word  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament 

(1)  Utoui  (requenilj  Bigni&e9  religion  itulf 
and  the  particular  doctrines  of  which  it  consists, 
(Jides^  qwe  creditur,  or  fiden  objectiva;)  like 
Iman,  in  the  Koran,  and  russ  in  the  Talmud. 
It  is  thus  used  for  Chriaiianity  in  general,  Jude, 
ver.  3,  20,  ayt,u^dtj^  Hitstih  Gal.  iii.  23.  Also 
in  the  phrases  vhoxo^  HiotiUiSf  fides  apostolical 
JVieasna,  &c.  Nofu>(  ftlotti^  is  the  doctrine 
which  requires  faith. 

(2)  It  is  more  frequently  used  subjectively ^ 
denoting  the  approbation  which  one  gives  to  a 
teacher,  and  the  obedience  which  he  yields  to 
his  instructions,  after  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  and  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion. This  approbation  is  called  in  the  schools, 
fides  qua  ereditur.  Thus  John,  v.  46,  Htotevtiv 
Mioitd^ ;  Matt.  xxi.  25, 32,  'Itadwi^.  When  used 
in  the  gospels  in  reference  to  Jesus  it  denotes 
the  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  obedience  to 
him,  sometimes  as  a  prophet,  and  indeed  the 
greatest  messenger  of  Heaven ;  and  sometimes 
as  Messiah.  Hence  Christians  are  called  ^10- 
rtvoyres,  rtiatoi.  Synonymous  with  Hujnvnp 
are  ftti^ta^aif  o/iclhoytlv  'Xj^qxw  *lii}Oovv,  iVnu, 


Xpi0f ov,  or  iv  Xpcirr^i  Kipoeo  aietdvt  IfSM^ 
inmoXiiv  SMyut  Xp»0f*op«  The  oppoiita  tRas 
sre  atttottivt  iitut^lvtfui  JMaaoietv  afa|i|ilifi 
Cloaely  connected  with  this  itt 

(3)  The  aenaei  trmet^  oot^ldemt^  etemi^myt 
which  arises  fnm  the  eonnetum.  of  the  Inlh 
and  divinity  of  a  doetrinCv  and  is  mwiifitedhi 
different  waya. 

(a)  When  one  ia  oooTinoed  of  the  pofww  aid 
goodness  of  another,  and  thamfon  ooofidMtly 
hopea  for  help  and  aaaistanoe  at  hin  hamd^  aid 
this  not  only  beeanae  he  ia  Ma^  hat  ako  wait 
ing  to  help  and  befriend  him.  This  nao  booap 
mon  in  profane  writinga,  in  Hebrew  (rna  sad 
roKn),  in  the  Septaagint,  and  in  tha  Naw  Taa- 
tament.  Isaiah,  xzviii.  16;  Halt  ziz.St  tei 
This  confidence  is  therefore  aoosaCiiBaa  ax|HBW 
ed  by  the  word  ixic^,  Rom.  v.  6,  bj  iiiZm»% 
with  iv  and  «jf,  and  by  other  aimilar  taiBH. 
For  the  aame  reason,  the  eonfidenoe  one  Bay 
feel  that  God  will  enable  him  in  aa  axtkaoidir 
nary  manner  to  work  a  miracla,  ia  caUed  mai 
— e.  g.,  Matthew,  xvii.  20;  Acta,  ri.  5,  8;  i 
Cor.  xiii.  2.  This  faith  ia  technieally  ealtsd 
fidee  miraeulosa    the  faitk  (f  miraeleo, 

(b)  When  one  is  convinced  that  anothm  will 
do  what  he  aaya,  (is  veraoioua  and  faithfaU)  he 
depends  entirely  on  his  promises,  and  eert^aly 
expects  their  folfilmsnt  in  every  eaae«  and.fiosi 
this  confidence  complies  with  everything  which 
the  other  requires.  Thus  Ahnham*s  faith  ia 
God  is  described ;  and  thus  the  terms  Htottvau 
0f9  and  Aoy^}  0«ot;  are  often  used,  Ps.  cvi.  12; 
Hab.  ii.  1. 

From  this  wider  meaning  has  arisen  the  pro* 
per  Christian  sense  of  saving  faiih^  which  Psol 
frequently  uses  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romsm 
and  Galatians,  where  he  controverts  the  mis- 
take of  the  meritoriousness  of  observing  the  di- 
vine law.  Hero  Htativnv  Xpiot^  and  niotti 
denote  the  firm  persuasion  that  we  owe  oir 
whole  spiritual  welfare  to  Christ,  or  to  the  frse, 
unmerited  meroy  of  God  on  Christ's  account, 
and  our  trust  in  God  and  Christ  arising  from 
hence.  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  6;  Rom.  iv.  16,  seq. 
This  kind  of  Christian  faith  is  compared  with 
that  of  Abraham.  He  confided  in  God  in  ths 
same  manner,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
knowledge.  He  relied  on  the  promise  (cK«r 
yfXta,  Rom.  iv.  20)  of  God  respecting  a  nume^ 
ous  offspring,  and  on  the  other  great  promisss 
connected  with  this,  (although  he  saw  the  good, 
as  Paul  says,  only  fc6^^§v,)  without  doabt- 
ing,  (ov  dtcxp^^,  and  rOjjpo^ofnj^iij  firmly  con- 
vinced,) though  the  thing  promised  was  appa- 
rently improbable,  (rta^'  ix^fr^a,  ver.  18.)  Now 
as  Abraham  confided  in  the  promise  of  God, 
{tTtlstivat  Oco,)  Christians  should  also  confide 
in  the  promise  of  God  and  Christ,  and  look  to 
God  for  salvation  and  blessedness,  in  this  lifs 
^SAd  the  life  to  come,  in  and  through  Chritt, 
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omI  not  on  their  own  aoeonnt,  or  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  merit,  of  which  they  haye  nothing 
to  boast.  This  is  what  theologians  call  juitify^ 
ing  and  Moving  faith. 

The  two  former  senses  of  faith  are  not  ex- 
elnded  from  this  third  signifieation,  bat  are  al- 
WEjs  presupposed  and  included  in  it.  One 
who  would  obtain  forgiveness  through  faith  in 
Christ  must  (a)  hare  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  its  truth ; 
he  must  regard  it  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
embrace  it  with  all  his  heart;  and  (6)  he  most 
aetaallj  rely  on  the  divine  promises  contained 
in  this  religion,  and  prove  the  reality  of  his  con- 
fidence by  his  feelings  and  actions.  The  latter 
•ense  springs  out  of  the  former.  How  could 
Abraham  have  confided  in  God  if  he  had  been 
deetitate  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attri- 
balea,  and  promises  1  Hence  when  Paul  would 
give  a  complete  description  of  true  Christian 
^itb,  he  oAen  comprises  both  these  ideas  quite 
distinctly  under  the  word  ^tuftif,  Rom.  iii.,  iv., 
and  James,  ii.  19-^24,  where  rcustsvttv  refers 
sometimes  to  knowledge  and  the  auenl  of  the 
undenianding,  and  sometimes  to  the  confidence 
which  springs  from  them. 

Ifote^ — The  passage  Heb.  zi.  1  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  faith,  and  so  indeed  it 
shoold  be,  though  its  sense  has  been  frequently 
perverted.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  needs 
to  be  distinctly  exhibited.  Paul  here  speaks  of 
faithy  or  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  or 
declarations,  in  general^  especially  of  that  exer- 
cised in  sufferings  and  persecutions,  (in  order 
to  preserve  Christians  from  apostasy,)  not  ex- 
elnsive,  however,  of  the  peculiar  saving  faith 
of  the  Christian,  as  he  also  hopes  to  obtain  for- 
giveness and  salvation  through  Christ.  This 
is  taught  by  the  examples  of  Rahab,  Samson, 
Jephthah,  and  others,  which  are  mentioned. 
Paul  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  logical  defi- 
nition of  faith,  but  only  distinctly  to  describe  its 
ehancteristics,  without  which  one  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  faith.  But  this  is 
the  very  reason  why  the  passage  is  so  worthy 
of  note*  and  so  practically  useful ;  for  it  shews 
what  is  requisite  to  faith  in  general,  according 
to  PauPs  ideas  of  it,  and  what  traits  it  must  al- 
ways possess,  however  different  may  be  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  directed.  A  person  shews 
his  fiuth  by  being  firmly  and  unhesitatingly 
convinced,  on  the  mere  testimony  of  God,  (1) 
vith  respect  to  things  which  are  not  actually 
present  with  us  and  in  our  possession  (<>jti^6- 
;ws«}— «.  g.,  future  deliverance,  future  blessed- 
nets,  promised  by  God,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  temporal  or  spiritual;  (2)  with  respect  to 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  (o^ 
fikiitAfuira.)  'TfUofoati  and  Xuyxoi  are  synony- 
mous in  this  passage,  and  signify  jirma  persua- 
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no,  Paul  himself  explains  his  meaning  in  rer* 
6 :  the  pious  man  must  believe  that  God  exists, 
(although  he  does  not  see  him,)  and  that  he  will 
reward  his  worshippers,  (although  the  reward 
is  not  immediate.)  Here  therefore  both  know- 
ledge  and  asunt  to  the  truth,  and  the  confidence 
which  is  the  result  of  them,  are  requisite,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  wider  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  used. 

IL  Theological  Divinons  of  FaUh  ;  and  the  parti 
of  which  it  is  eompoeed, 

(1)  The  Bible  frequently  says  respecting  one 
who  professes  Christianity,  that  he  has  faith  in 
Christ.  Vide  No.  1.  But  this  faith  is  twofold. 
One  may  understand  and  externally  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  without  obeying  them 
or  feeling  their  transforming  influence  upon  his 
heart;  or  he  may  apply  them,  according  to  their 
design,  to  the  improvement  of  his  heart  and  the 
sanctification  of  his  dispositions;  in  short,  he 
may  do  all  that  God  requires  of  him  in  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  of  the  former  is 
cnWed  fides  externa,  historical  or  theoretica ;  that 
of  the  latter,  fides  interna,  habitualis,  salvificOf 
(^salutary,  saving,  auyer;ptoi.)  The  former  kind 
of  faith,  disconnected  with  the  latter,  is  some- 
times called  dead  faith,  because  it  is  ineffectual^ 
and  contributes  nothing  to  our  improvement  or 
salvation.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  James,  ii. 
17,  20,  26.  The  latter  is  called  living,  viva,  ae- 
tuosa,  because  it  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in 
promoting  our  happiness  and  true  welfare. 

Christian  faith,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  there- 
fore a  conviction  of  the  troth  and  divinity  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  and  a  conduct 
conformed  to  this  conviction.  One  who  believes 
the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  who  allows  his  affec- 
tions to  be  governed  by  his  belief,  is  a  true 
Christian,  and  possesses  ySc^  sahifica.  As  to 
one  who  willingly  and  cheerfully  follows  the 
commandments  of  God  and  Christ,  and  sedu- 
lously conducts  himself  by  the  rules  which  they 
have  prescribed,  the  Bible  says,  either  that  he 
is  obedient  to  God  and  Christ,  or  he  believes  in 
them.  Hence  these  two  terms  are  synonymous ; 
Moros,  p.  201,  n.  3.  The  definition,  therefore, 
which  Crusius  gives  in  the  passage  before 
cited,  is  just :  saving  faith  is  a  cordial  approval 
of,  and  compliance  with,  the  divine  plan  ofsalvO' 
tion. 

(2)  On  the  different  parts  of  which  faith  con- 
sists. 

Faith  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  all  of 
which,  however,  must  belong  to  i^  in  order  to 
its  being  perfect.  The  different  objects  of 
Christian  instruction,  to  which  faith  refers, 
form  the  ground  of  this  division.  There  is  s 
faith  in  events,  in  doctrines,  commands,  and 
promises.    These  obiects  will  be  5^^\^\ssq5«&1 
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ooosidered  in  the  following  aeetioii.  Now 
Christian  faith*  in  a  general  Tiew*  embraeing 
all  these  objects,  is  eonsidered  by  theologians 
as  consisting  of  three  parts  knowledge^  OMtenif 
and  iruitf  or  eonjideneef  (fiolf/td,  amemmu^JUu^ 
eta),  which  will  now  be  considered.  Whenerer 
entire  Christian  faith  is  spoken  of  as  compre- 
hending all  the  objects  jost  mentioned^  this  di- 
Tision  is  perfectly  applicable.  Bnt  all  these 
parts  do  not  belong  to  Christian  faith  as  direct- 
ed to  each  particular  object.  They  all  belong 
only  to  the  faith  in  promiuB.  Knowledge  and 
tmeni  merely  are  rsquisite  to  the  faith  in  evenie 
and  doeirineet  and  a  will  and  inclination  to 
obey,  to  faith  in  the  divine  eommande.  To  aToid 
tfaia  inconvenience,  faith  might  be  made  to  con- 
sist in  two  particQlars--Affiatoi!Mf^,  and  a  diMpo' 
mtion  of  heart  correspondent  to  this  knowledge, 
{fniffioat.i  xai  aia^Tiitf,  Phil.  i.  9,^  according  to 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  obey  the  di? ine 
commands  and  confide  in  the  divine  promises. 
Many  theologians  prefer  this  di? ision.  But  in 
what  remains  we  shall  follow  the  common 
threefold  division. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  tubjeei  to  be  believed  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  an  essential 
part  of  faith,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  Paul 
asks.  How  can  men  believe^  |f  they  are  not  tf>- 
ttrueted?  (if  they  do  not  possess  knowledge  of 
the  things  to  be  believed,)  Rom.  z.  14.  This 
knowledge  cannot,  indeed,  in  every  case,  be 
equally  thorough  and  comprehensive.  In  many 
of  the  early  Christians  it  was  at  first  very  gene- 
ral and  confined,  as  indeed  it  is  often  still,  to 
some  of  the  great  elementary  truths.  But  how- 
ever limited  and  imperfect  this  knowledge  may 
be,  it  always  implies  certainty,  and  must  amount 
to  a  firm  concielion ;  otherwise,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  produce  no 
effect  on  the  will,  and  it  ceases  to  ho  faith.  For 
we  believe  only  that  of  which  we  are  certain. 
Cf.  the  terms  vnoatwn^  and  ?Xe7;tof,  Heb.  xi.  1, 
and  9txi;po<^opci(T><u,  Rom.  iv.  31,  where  it  is 
contrasted  with  doubting  f  also  James,  i.  6. 
But  this  conviction  should  be  effected  by  rea- 
sons which  enlighten  the  understanding,  by  in- 
struction intelligible  to  the  human  mind,  not  by 
authoritative  and  compulsory  decisions.  The 
mere  reception  of  a  doctrine  on  the  word  or 
command  of  another,  without  being  ourselves 
convinced  of  its  truth,  is  not  faith,  but  ereduHty, 
Christ  and  his  apostles  therefore  prescribe  in- 
struction^ (xirpvaanvf)  and  make  faith  a  result  or 
effect  of  instruction— e.  g.,  Mark,  xvi.  16.  And 
Paul  derives  rtCtjtii  from  dxoij,  Rom.  x.  17,  &c. 
From  these  (emarks  we  can  easily  see  how  far 
to  admit  the  fidet  implieita  of  the  schoolmen. 
They  mean  by  this,  faith  in  such  doctrines  as 
we  do  not  understand,  and  of  which  we  are  not 
convinced  by  reason,  but  must  receive  on  the 
mere  word  and  authority  of  the  cVvuicVi.   Yiom 


these  rsfluurktv  toop  w*  am  MHUy  famnifi* 
nioa  lespeeting  tfae/iitt  <  dUlirm,  fiir  which 
•ome  contend.    ViiU  •»  IMH  ad  ftjieoi. 

{b)jtttenL  This  is  dividtd  into  «»Mmf  (sh 
scfWM  gsiwraljt),  by  whleh  is  BSMOl  the  gMsal 
reception  of  known  troth  as  aradibln  and  am; 
and  into  perHatkr  (oskmvs  yieiaffi),  by  whidi 
is  meant  the  special  applieation  of  eartain  gsaa- 
ral  truths  of  the  Chxiatian  dootiina  to  oaeaslf— 
e.  g.,  Christ  died  for  men,  and  alao  for  ma.  It 
is  this  latter  kind  whieh  mora  fiaqnanily  pio- 
duces  salntary  feelings  and  cinotlona  in  ths 
soul.  Vide  the  ezamplea,  Rons*  viii.  S1<*J9; 
ITim.  i.  15, 16;  Blonia,p.901ta.6w  TUsii 
commonly  expreeaed  in  the  New  Teatameat  by 
bixtd^  and  tUfMxfd^f  aa  Biark,  iv.  9^ 
where  axovtiw  impliea  tht  kmmUge  of  tks 
tmth,  HofcZixto^iih  ataeni  to  it,  from  whsaos 
tlie  result  xa^ttopofulv,  1  Tbeaa.  ii.  13,  wh«s 
Ha^aXa^t^mr  Xoyor,  merely  to  hear  tmfmelMa, 
is  distinguished  from  bixfd^.  1  Cor.  it  14, 
the  carnal  man,  obedient  only  to  hia  paarioss, 
does  not  assent  (5i;t<0^)  to  the  divine  doe- 
trine,  &C. 

Although  assent  should  always  be  eooascted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  troth,  beeaose  the 
will  should  be  governed  by  the  onderstsndingt 
yet  we  find  that  it  is  often  withheld  from  tnitki 
which  cannot  be  doobtsd,  from  the  pmvalsaM 
of  prejudice  or  passion.  So  it  was  with  tht 
contemporaries  of  Jesus  in  Palestine.  They 
could  not  deny  that  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  were  real  miracles,  and  yet  they  did 
not  yield  him  their  assent.  Like  to  these  an 
all  who  at  the  present  day,  from  love  to  sin,  le* 
fuse  obedience  to  the  truth  which  tbey  know. 
Such  persons  commonly  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  cause  of  their 
unbelief  has  some  other  ground  besides  their 
own  will ;  hence  they  give  ready  credit  to  every 
semblance  of  reason  for  doubting  the  tmth  sad 
divinity  of  Christianity. 

If  this  assent,  therefore,  is  genuine,  it  mast 
act  on  the  heart  of  man.  The  will  must  be  coo- 
trolled  and  governed  by  the  troths  which  the 
understanding  acknowledges  and  embraces  ss 
true.  Otherwise  this  assent  resembles  that 
which,  according  to  James,  ii.  19,  we  allow  even 
to  devils.  Cf.  James,  i.  22 ;  Lnke,  viii.  13 ;  and 
Heb.  iv.  2. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  as- 
sent has  different  degrees,  respecting  which  we 
shall  say  more  hereafter, 

(e)  Trust,  or  confidence.  Knowledge  and  as- 
sent become,  in  respect  to  the  divine  promises 
given  to  Christians, eofi/Sdlene^—i.  e.,  a  firm  cod- 
viction  that  the  promiaes  given  by  God  will 
surely  be  fulfilled.  Moms,  p.  202,  n.  2,  jastly 
says,  *«  that  to  the  assent  of  the  nnderstandiog 
there  must  be  added  a  trust  in  that  grace  (o( 
\0(A^  b))  viKi<A  one  conducts  himself  confonn* 
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;b1y  to  this  gracious  promise.**  All  the  three 
larts,  therefore,  of  which  faith  consists,  are 
iomprised  in  that  faith  which  relates  to  the 
livine  promises;  while,  ftom  the  very  natare 
»f  the  case,  only  knowledge  and  assent  belong 
0  the  faith  relating  to  eyents,  doctrines,  and 
commands.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
'ery  nature  of  the  subject,  all  the  three  parts 
oust  consist  together.  This  state  of  mind  in 
yhristians  is  called  in  the  New  Testament 
iiftoi^sis^  9taf3jji79ia,  ixnl^j  x*  f.  X.  Ephes.  iii. 
2;  Heb.  iii.  6;  1  John,  ii.  28. 

Note, — On  the  method  pursued  by  Jeaus  and  the 
pottles  in  teaefiing  the  doctrines  of  faith.  They 
o  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  enlighten- 
Qg  the  understanding  {^iMoxtiv),  but,  in  con- 
exion  with  this,  they  would  always  have  an 
ppeal  made  to  the  heart,  (^rta^iaxaXfiv,)  So 
Tim.  iv.  2;  1  Tim.  iv.  13;  2  Cor.  v.  20,  &c. 
liey  always  employ  the  effect  produced  in  the 
nderstanding  by  truth,  to  move  and  excite  the 
Sections  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  Thus  their 
istruction  is  always  perfectly  practical.  The 
eginning  must  indeed  be  always  made  by  in- 
>rming  the  understanding.  For  how  can  a  man 
eliere  or  perform  anything  with  which  he  is  un- 
cquainted  ?  Vide  Rom.  x.  14.  But  the  Chris- 
an  teacher  who  is  content,  as  is  often  the  case, 
rith  giving  lifeless  instruction  to  the  understand- 
ig,  and  who  supposes  that  the  approval  of  the 
Sections  will  follow  of  course,  betrays  great 
;^orance  of  human  nature.  For  experience 
roves  that  the  state  of  the  heart  exerts  a  great 
liluence  on  the  attention  paid  to  truth,  and  on 
le  whole  activity  of  the  understanding.  If  the 
eart  is  wanting  in  love  for  the  truth,  the  under- 
tanding  will  be  very  slow  in  coming  to  a  clear 
nowledge,  just  discernment,  and  proper  esti- 
lation  of  it,  and  the  reverse.  According  to  the 
lethod  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  therefore, 
rhich  is  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
onl,  the  teacher  who  labours  to  promote  the  con- 
iction  and  conversion  of  men,  must  he^n  at 
\e  very  outset  by  inculcating  the  most  clear, 
ractical  truths,  in  order  that  the  heart  may  first 
ecome  favourably  disposed  to  the  truth,  and 
lat  the  understanding  may  thus  become  more 
usceptible  of  what  is  taught.  He  must  then 
mploy  again  the  truths  which  he  has  thus  com- 
mnicated  to  excite  and  move  the  affections, 
ind  whatever  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the 
lind  should  always  be  so  directed  by  the  Chris- 
an  teacher  as  to  excite  and  move  the  aflfections. 

SECTION  CXXIII. 

r  THE  DIFFKRENT  OBJECTS  OT  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
TBINE  TO  WHICH  rXITH  REFERS;  AND  THE 
RELATION  OF   FAITH  TO  THE   SAME. 

These  different  objects  were  enumerated,  s. 


122,  II.  2,  and  will  now  be  separately  consi- 
dered. 

The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
faith  embraces  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
classes  :-* 

I.  Doetrinesy  and  Historieqf  Fads. 

Historical  facts  are  here  classed  with  doctrines 
because  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  on 
facts ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  Christ  died, 
rose  again,  &c.  The  firm  conviction  that  these 
doctrines  or  events  are  true  is  called,  with  re- 
gard to  the  former,  ^es  dogmaiiea,  with  regard 
to  the  IziieTt  fides  historical  (in  the  more  limited 
sense.)  For  examples  of  the  former  kind,  vide 
Heb.  xi.  2,  seq. ;  of  the  latter  kind,  Rom.  x.  9, 
10;  John,  xx.  29;  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  The  apostles 
always  placed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  person 
and  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  in  this  way 
gave  general  truths,  such  as  the  paternal  love 
of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive,  the  author- 
ity of  positive  Christian  doctrines.  Vide  Art. 
X.  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  no  Christianity 
independent  of  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Their  whole  system  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  the  great  Messenger  promised 
by  God,  and  that  life  everlasting  may  be  ob- 
tained through  faith  in  him;  and  to  these  truths 
they  constantly  refer;  John,  xx.  31.  To  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  all 
the  gospels  were  written,  and  all  the  apostles 
laboured  in  their  oral  and  written  instructions. 
As  soon  as  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  promises  of 
Christianity  are  separated  from  the  history  of 
Christ,  they  lose  that  positive  sanction  which 
they  must  have  in  order  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  apostles 
therefore  always  built  their  instructions  on  the 
history  of  Christ.  Cf.  1  Oor.  xv.  2,  3,  14.  And 
the  teacher  who  regards  the  directions  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  of  the  early  Christian 
teachers,  and  who  is  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, will  follow  their  example  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  withholding  these  doctrines  from 
the  youth  whom  he  is  called  to  instruct,  he  will 
place  them  before  their  minds  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  their  comprehensions.  And  he  must 
disapprove  the  course  of  some  who  confine  their 
instructions  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  teacher  should 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the  import- 
ance of  these  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  he 
ought  to  know,  from  the  mere  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  the  dry  exhibition  of  the  truths 
of  reason,  without  the  vehicle  of  history,^is  ill 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people 
and  of  the  young.  He  ought  to  know,  too,  that 
there  is  no  history  which  can  be  used  to  more 
I  advantage  Cot  IVv^i^mt^^^^^  oliffioli^iyamJ'^'' 
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trotlw  of  religion  evident,  imprestive,  and  pno- 
tical,  than  the  history  of  Christ.  In  neglecting 
this  method,  or  objecting  to  it,  he  has  considered 
only  one  side  of  the  snbjeet,  and  while  ho  sop- 
poses  he  is  proceeding  Tory  philosophically,  his 
conduct  iSf^in  fact,  exceedingly  otherwise. 
Happy  the  tefoher  who  knows  from  his  own 
experience  the  salutary  eQcacy  of  the  positiTe 
doctrines  of  Christianity!  Supposing  him, 
however,  not  to  have  this  experience,  he  ought, 
for  the  reasons  aboTO  given,  to  adopt  this  most 
leasonable  method  of  instruction.  Cf.  MiUler, 
Vom  christlichen  Religionsunterrichte ;  Winter- 
thnr,  1809,  8to. 

But  in  order  that  the  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity  may  exert  an  influence  on  any  one*s 
feelings  and  dispositions,  he  must  exercise  the 
attentto  tpecialU  (s.  139,  II.) — i.  e«,  he  must  be 
eonvineed  of  the  applioabili^  of  these  doctrines 
to  himself;  he  must  appropriate  and  apply  them 
to  himself;  he  must  feel,  for  example,  that  Christ 
died  not  only  for  all  men,  but  also  for  him.  For 
our  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  given 
through  Christ  and  on  his  account  must  depend 
on  our  conviction  that  they  relate  personally  to 
oarselves,  that  they  are  given  to  us.  To  pro- 
duce this  conviction  should  be  the  great  object 
of  the  teacher.  For  religion  should  not  be  so 
much  the  concern  of  the  head  as  the  interest  of 
the  heart. 

11.  The  D'wint  Promues, 

The  divine  promises  constitute  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  in 
them  which  is  required  of  us  as  Christians  has 
not  so  much  respect  to  the  promises  of  temporal 
good  as  to  those  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good 
which  we  may  obtain  through  Christ  and  on 
his  account. 

The  following  partipulars  may  be  noticed  with 
respect  to  this  faith — viz., 

(1)  True  faith  in  the  divine  promises  consists 
in  a  confident  and  undoubting  hope  that  God  will 
fulfil  them,  and  will  actually  bestow  upon  us  the 
good  which  he  has  promised.  All  the  three 
parts  of  which  faith  consists  (knowledge,  as- 
sent, and  confidence,  Rom.  iv.  16)  belong  to 
this  kind,  s.  122.  Paul  illustrates  the  nature 
of  this  kind  of  faith  by  the  example  of  Abraham, 
Rom.  iv.  20;  Gal.  iii.  8,  16.  Abraham  had 
great  promises  made  to  him  (iTtoyyeXtot),  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  at  the  time  they  were  given, 
was  quite  improbable ;  and  yet  he  maintained  a 
firm  faith.  We  may  mention  here  the  examples 
of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  John,  iii.  14,  coll. 
Num.  xxi.,  and  Heb.  iv.  1.  In  the  last-cited 
passage,  faith  in  Christian  promises  is  not,  in- 
deed, the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  But 
all  which  is  true  of  faith  in  other  promises  of 
divine  favours  is  also  true  of  faith  in  Christian 
promisea.   The  only  difference  in  the  Iwo  c^aea 


is  the  difl*eieoeet>f  the  obfeeti  ipoD  wUdi  Uh 
fixes.  The  signs  and  ehanetaristiet  of  it  in 
the  same.  Vide  Heb.  zL  1,  (a.  1S9,  nd  kai&) 
Hence  Paul  calls  all  who  boUove  in  the  divins 
promisea  («  im  ttCatttsf^)  MrmkamU  tkiUnm 
u  e.,  like  him,  and  capable  of  a  efanilar  rewaid. 
(9)  The  promisee  given  to  ChrietiaM,  m 
anch,  have  all  tefeienee  to  OMsfi  Mama,  p. 
903,  s.  7«  They  are  placed  In  the  moetHbitimts 
connexion  with  his  person  and  fatatofj.  Chijst 
b  therefore  alwaya  deaeribed  as  the  gnmnd  ef 
onr  faith,  (/undameniumJUkL)  We  ava  taaght 
everywhere  thst  Christ  died  for  ne,  that  oo  bit 
account  Grod  lemita  the  pnniahment  of  ale,  and 
beatowa  upon  ua  everlaating  hqipineea.  It  is  ta 
theae  divine  promieee  that  we  are  leqoiied  to  be* 
lieve— i.  e.,  we  moat  be  peieaaded  that  God  will 
fulfil  them  for  us.  Vide  Rom.  iii.  15;  viii.  19, 
17 ;  iv.  94.  Theologiana  call  thia  kind  of  Mth, 
or  this  firm  conviction  that  God  will  poform  bit 
promiaea  to  us,  and  for  Chriat'a  aoke  be  graeioos 
to  us,  the  applieation  or  laying  koU  (appiekear 
sionem)  of  the  merits  tf  Ckriii.  Both  the  theoiy 
itself  and  this  term  rest  npon  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  although  the  term  ftop*- 
Xofifidrtw  Xpc^rov  in  Col.  ii.  6,  eignifiee,  h  k 
informed  re^peeltng  (^riet  mnd  Ua  reUgimh  to 
hear  Christian  doctrinea.  Thia  idea  is  com- 
monly denoted  by  the  terma,  m^t^vnv  t^  xey^ 
tov  5Vo«pov,  f  if  v^iuS^rra,  a.  t»  x«  Vide  MorUi 
p.  903,  n.  1.  But  in  John,  i.  19,  the  term  %af 
^viiv  Xpiorroy  is  used  to  denote  this  eeif-apply 
ing  faith,  for  it  is  directly  explained  by  the  term 

ftKJtiVHV, 

(3)  The  result  of  this  confident  faith  in  the  di- 
vine promises  is  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  good,  or  the  reward.  God  is  not 
only  able  to  perform  his  promises;  he  is  likewise 
true  and  infallible.  But  he  never  makea  promises 
to  men  on  the  ground  of  their  deaert,  for  they 
have  none ;  but  all  his  promises  are  undeserved. 
He  gives  them,  indeed,  on  condition  o(  faith 
(dia  7(i(jtnai)t  Rom.  iv.  4,  16;  but  yet  6u^ 
and  xata  x^^'t  ^^^  ^^^  ^  i^nXtj/ta*  This 
truth  is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  oonnexioa 
(ver.  3) ;  a  man^s  observing  the  divine  law  can 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  merit,  but  faith 
only  Xoyi^ttai  fi(  ^txoM^vmjw.  Cf.  Gen.  xv.  6. 
For  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  what  we  owe. 
Nor  can  we  find  anywhere,  even  in  the  greatest 
saint,  an  obedience  so  perfect  aa  to  aatisfy  coa- 
science.  Now  since  Christians  are  to  have 
good  bestowed  upon  them  through  Christ,  and 
on  account  of  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  and 
since  this  good  is  oommenced  in  the  removal  of 
punishment,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sin  {justif- 
cation^  pardon),  this  faith  is  called  justifying; 
{justificam);  as  Paul  says,  in  the  paasage  cited, 
6ixaMvfuvoi'  6uipfav  dtd  t^^  Hiatiuti.  Paul  illas- 
trates  this  by  the  example  of  Abraham.  His 
\^\i\x\v\tk  xVv^  dWvne  promises  waa  imputed  to  hia 
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by  God  as  a  raeril^— i.  e.,  he  was  rewarded  on 
•ocoont  of  hia  faith.  The  promises  made  to 
him  of  a  favoured  posterity  and  the  possession 
of  Canaan  were  fulfilled  to  him  as  a  reward. 
In  Heb.  xi.  31,  Paul  illustrates  this  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Rahah.  Her  faith  (a  firm  conviction 
that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  is  omnipotent,  and 
would  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  Israelites,  and 
gire  them  the  land  of  Canaan)  was  the  occasion 
of  her  being  pardoned^  and  not  perishing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  ov  awaatuiXito  foi( 
anf l^l7oa<9^  or,  as  James  says  (ii.  25),  ibtxaxu^. 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  object  of  faith  is  differ- 
ent from  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  But  the 
result  (reward)  is  the  same ;  and  the  eharaeter^ 
uties  of  it  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Rahab, 
the  good  bestowed  was  earthly  and  temporal ; 
in  the  other,  spiritual  and  eternal. 

in.  The  Divme  Laws  orPreeepts. 

Since  to  beKeve,  in  the  large  sense,  is  the  same 
as  to  receive  and  obey  the  Christian  doctrine  in 
ail  its  parts;  its  laws  and  rules  of  action  must 
be  as  perfectly  acknowledged  and  received  as  its 
promises, 

(1)  Statement  cf  the  doctrine  cf  the  New  Tts^ 
tamerU  on  this  subject.  One  who  believes  the 
divine  promises  receives  the  good  promised  on 
account  of  his  faith ;  but  it  is  not  optional  with 
him  to  receive  this  part  only  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  it  prescribes.  No  one  can  say,  /  toill 
hold  fast  to  the  promises^  and  leave  the  dservanee 
of  the  law  to  others.  These  two  things  cannot 
be  separated ;  and  they  are  both  implied  in  be 
Ueving  in  Christy  or  the  gospel,  Christ  and  the 
apostles  everywhere  teach  that  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or  holiness,  can- 
not be  separated  from  faith  in  Christ.  Obedi- 
ence is  the  fruit  of  faith.  Matt.  vii.  21,  **He 
only  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  John,  xv.  14; 
Luke,  vi.  46—49 ;  1  John,  ii.  3 — 6,  which  is 
the  most  decisive  text.  Paul  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner  on  this  subject.  Gal.  v.  6 ; 
Ephes.  iv.  22,  and  here  certainly  he  does  not 
eontradict  James.  The  latter  is  very  explicit  on 
this  subject,  especially  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  epistle,  where  he  remonstrates  against  the 
perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  as  if  a  mere 
knowledge  and  cold  assent  to  the  truth,  a  dead 
faith  in  Christ,  disconnected  with  the  practice 
of  holiness,  could  be  sufficient. 

This  disposition  of  the  Christian  to  live  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  called  ^povt^fia  rivivfia/toii  Ro- 
mans, vii.  6, 7, 18 — i.  e.,  the  renewed  temper 
produced  by  God,  by  means  of  Christianity, 
the  holiness,  love,  and  zeal  for  virtue  produced 
in  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  op- 
posed to  fporiffia  aopxof — i.  e.,  the  disposition  to 


live  according  to  sinful  propensities.  This  dis- 
position is  everywhere  ascribed  to  God,  or  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  Christianity^ 
the  guide  of  the  pious,  and  the  promoter  of  all 
Christian  perfection.  In  Romans,  viii.  1,  this 
state  is  described  by  the  phrase  rctptftarstv  xo/ga 
Hvtvfia^  and  in  ver.  9,  by  rcvtv/ia  Xpierrov,  a 
Christian  state  of  mind,  a  disposition  like  that 
of  Christ,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his 
assistance  and  instructions.  In  1  John,  iii.  24, 
the  same  term  is  used.  In  Gal.  v.  22,  the  term 
xapftoi  Hvtvfjiatoi  is  used,  denoting  Christian 
virtues,  actions  proceeding  from  a  heart  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  In  Rom.  vi.  6,  &c.,  this  charac- 
ter is  called,  metaphorically,  aeaiv6(  av^pcarcoit 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  previous  love  and 
habit  of  sinning  is  called  futdvoia^  the  putting 
off  tf  the  old  man,  &c.,  which  will  be  further 
considered  hereafter.  Faith  in  the  divine  pro- 
mises, thus  connected  with  obedience  to  Chris- 
tian precepts,  or  holiness,  is  called  living,  or 
active  faith,  viva,  aetuosa,  operosa,  praetica,  Paul 
himself  speaks  of  a  faith  (5»'  a/ydfttiij  ivfpyovfiivtj. 
Gal.  V.  6. 

(2)  On  the  use  of  the  words  law  and  gospxl, 
in  the  Bible  and  in  theology,  and  inferences  from 
it.  Moras  treats  this  subject  as  an  Appendix 
to  c.  3,  p.  238—244. 

(a)  When  the  words  yo/to(  and  ypa/ifia  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  opposition  to 
txfo/yyixunf  and  ttvivfjia,  the  former  do  not  mean 
precepts  respecting  the  conduct  of  men  in  gene- 
ral ;  nor  the  latter  merely  the  promises  (irtayyt' 
Xmu)  given  to  Christians.  But  vofioi  and  ypdfifia 
frequently  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the  whole 
Old-Testament  institute  and  religion;  cvoyyc- 
%uw,  ftvtvfJM,  and  other  similar  terms,  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine,  its  commands  as  well  as  its 
promises.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Matt,  v.,  is  purely  evangelical,  even  in  the  pre- 
cepts respecting  conduct  which  it  contains; 
John,  i.  17 ;  Rom.  viii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6, 
seq. ;  Moras,  p.  240,  s.  4. 

This  will  help  us  to  explain  many  of  the  texts 
in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  gospel  has  over  the  law ;  where 
they  say  the  law  was  imperfect,  was  not  design- 
ed for  all  men  in  all  ages,  is  not  obligatory  on 
Christians,  and  is  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
Much  like  this  is  found  in  Rom.  iii.,  iv.,  vii., 
viii.,  and  Gal.  iii. 

But  the  schoolmen,  and  many  theologians 
who  followed  them,  did  not  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  the  various  senses  of  the  words 
vofAoi  and  ivayyixtov  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  notwithstanding  it  is  clearly  asserted  that 
the  whole  Mosaic  institute,  as  such,  is  super- 
seded by  Christianity  (vide  s.  118,  II.),  yet 
many  held  the  opinion  that  the  law  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  was  desi^ed^  «&  C^  ^&  \na  \s^tst^ 
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pvt  b  eonoeffMdt  ibff  ttowhok  WQild,tBl  it 
obligitofy  at  all  ^idm,  evmi  on  Um  grNiid  of 
Its  having  bean  Ihara  giTan.  Tbay  andaiataBd 
thadrufeVm  law  and  tba  law  ^  Jftan  to  ba  aj- 
nosyvoaa,  and  baliova  thai  tha  Moaaie  law,  m 
aaehy  (tha  caramonial  part  only  aioaptadt)  ia 
obligatory  opon  Chriatiaiia.  Ontbaotbarhand, 
tbay  alwaya  anderatand  i^myyiuopt  aoooidliig 
to  ita  atymology  (joyfal  nawa)t  to  aiaan,  not 
tba  whole  Chriitian  doctrina,  bat  only  that  part 
of  it  which  containa  tba  promiaaa* 

Tbia  departara  from  tba  aeriptaral  oaaga  gava 
ooeaaion  to  adopt  tha  ditriaton  into  law  and  go^ 
^inthatheologiealaanaa.  Saoh*  thaoy  ia  tba 
atata  of  the  caao.  Qatpei^  in  tbo  widar  aanaa« 
ia  tho  whole  Chrlatian  doctrina*  aa  oonspoaad 
both  of  precept  and  promiaa.  Tbia  ia  tiM  moat 
common  aenae  in  the  New  Taatamant.  In  tha 
narrower  aenae*  it  ia  tba  promiaaa  of  tha  Cbiia- 
tian  doctrine,  eapedally  thoaa  of  pardon  throogb 
Cbiiat.  In  tbia  aenae  it  aomatimea  ooonra  in 
tha  New  Teatament;  Rom.  x*  16,  colL  var. 
t-.l5;  Rom.  i.  16, 17;  iiL  81;  Acta,  zliL  89; 
ZX.  S4,  f vayyiXtoy  xop^^f^i  etov,  1  Cor.  VU  S3. 
In  tbia  aeote  theologiana  have  alwaya  need  it. 
Law  generally  aignifiea  in  tha  New  Teatament 
tha  Moaaie  law ;  but  aometimee  tha  praoepta  of 
God  and  of  Christ*  Gal.  vL  8,  dec 

(b)  By  law  and  go/pel,  aa  uaed  in  theology, 
the  whole  earn  of  the  doctrine  of  aalTatlon  is 
meant.  By  the  law  is  onderatood  the  snm  of 
all  the  diTine  preoepta  given  to  man  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  or,  the  whole  moral  law  t 
Morus,  p.  S38,  seq.,  s.  2.  From  this  we  learn 
what  God  has  commanded  and  forbidden,  and 
of  course  what  sin  is.  By  gospel  is  onderstood 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  salvation  of  man 
through  Christ,  whether  contained  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  These  assure  men  of  grace 
and  forgiveness,  and  thus  comfort  and  encour- 
age the  sinner ;  this  is  what  is  more  properly 
called  tvayysXiov  ;t<H^»f  of. 

This  definite  theological  use,  which  is  not  in 
itself  onscriptural,  was  common  before  the  Re- 
formation in  the  Romish  church,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  schoolmen  in  their  systems.  Be- 
cause the  decalogue  contains  moral preeepU^  and 
ia  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  law^  and  be- 
cause vo/io$  occurs  sometimes  in  this  sense  in 
tba  New  Testament,  they  called  all  moral  pie- 
capta  tht  law ;  and  because  i voyy/xMr  signifies, 
etymologically,  a  joyful  meuagey  and  occura 
aomatimea  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
tbay  called  all  thepromian  cf  God,  inasmuch  aa 
they  arc  of  a  joyful  nature,  gotpel.  This  waa 
proper  in  itaalf.  The  fault  lay  in  their  regard- 
ing thia  aa  the  only  scriptural  use,  and  accord- 
ingly endeavonring  to  adapt  it  to  all  the  pas- 
aagea  in  which  kw  and  gospel  occur.  Lather 
and  Melancthon,  and  also  the  Swiss  reformers, 
retained  the  cstabliahad  usage  of  theae  terms, 


ologlaaaofth* 

iMna.  The  AndniHN,  In  tha 
tay,  made  tb«  fiiH  wnitmf^  t»  .avw, 
tbaa,  that  tbia  it  aact»bn  IbnalinibB 
and  dhaiB,  BMn  Judy,  that  ii  it  not  iba 
aoriptnial  nan.  Tbaj  tMgbt  tfant  tba 
coaipiabandt  Inwa  na  vnll  na 
that  ona  na  wall  na  tbn  cthar  vnat  ba 
in  fidtb  in  Jaana  Chiitt  Bnt  tba  eld 
waa  for  a  long  tlma  ntainad  by  pntsali 
logiana,  avan  in  tbair  hondlatieal  and 
tinl  inatraolianai  nor 
jaotionable  in  tbia.  .  Altbongb  tUa  naa  af 
wofda  ia  not  tim  only^  nor  avnn  tha 
acriptnral  oaaga,  yac  tbtin  ia  gnod 
thia  diatinedon  (Mona, p.  MO,  a.  4),ifil 
only  properly  azplainad.  Tte  trath  ipMA 
deaignated  by  it  cannot  and  oagfat  not  H 
paaaad  ovar«  For  it  ia  plain  that  nlaa  hi 
duct  and  pionfeiaaa  of  hlitwng  am  of 
a  difiaiant  natara,  bnva  diflhrant  anda 
dace  diflwant  aActa,  and  ikaX  both 
moat  have  diffavant  pndioataa.  Tkm  Ci 
doctrina  containa  both.  Fromtlianatafaaf 
human  aoul,  promiaaa  of  a  gnat  good 
plaaauia  in  tha  mind,  and  inrila  to  willing 
to  do  oforytliing  which  can  aacma  tlia  a^jifi' 
meat  of  thia  good.  Bat  tliia  losry  nalaia  af  it- 
aoul  makaa  mlaa  for  foaling  and  oopidnat  hm*- 
aary.  Praoepta  and  promiaaa  mnat  ba  nooti» 
timately  connected.  And  tbnproqsiaaamaatbl 
made  to  serve  as  a  apring  and  motive  to  obty 
the  divine  commands.  Thia  obedience  is  u 
indispensable  condition,  and  unleaa  itia  fulfillei 
the  promised  good  cannot  be  beatowed.  Tlui 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Teatament.  lbs 
Christian  teacher  must  therefore  make  use  of 
the  law,  in  order  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
sin,  and  repentance,  and  to  ahew  the  unhappf 
consequences  which,  according  to  tha  Christiu 
doctrine,  result  from  sin  both  in  thia  life  ani 
the  life  to  come ;  and  that  he  may  employ  for 
this  purpose  everything,  aa  well  in  the  Old  at 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  beara  on  tbii 
subject.    Vide  Moras,  p.  949,  a.  7. 

iVb/e.— -The  paasagea,  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii* 
and  iv.,  relating  to  the  law  and  ita  abolitioa, 
have  been  misunderstood  in  two  difierent  ways, 
which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

(a)  Some  have  taught  that  beliovera  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  tlie  law,  sinco  Christ  has  fol- 
filled  it  for  them ;  and  they  appeal  to  these  pts- 
sagea.  They  would  embrace  only  one  part  of 
the  gospel — ita  promises,  and  would  gladly  be 
relieved  of  the  other,  and  thus  overthrow  all 
morality.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of  many  of 
the  fanatica  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
aflerwards.  Moras,  p.  941,  s.  6.  The  same 
thing  was  charged  opon  Agricola  in  the  sii* 
teenth  century,  and  his  followers,  t|ke  Antino- 
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Hence  the  fifth  and  rizth  article*  were 
need  into  the  Form  of  Concord, 
(i)  Others  have  supposed  that  the  Moeaic 
onial,  or  ciTil  law  exdtmvely^  is  intended 
Ihoee  passages  where  it  is  said  that  man  de- 
nothing  of  God  b J  obsenring  the  law— 
%^  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  ir.    Thej 
,  accordingly,  that  although  the  &- 
of  God  could  not  be  conciliate  by  obe- 
to  the  ceremonial  law,  it  might  be  by  the 
nee  of  the  moral  law.    Thus  the  Soci- 
and  many  others.  But  Paul  knows  nothing 
•Dch  a  distinction,  and  what  he  says,  he  says 
the  whole  Mosaic  law,  moral  as  well  as 
The  obserrance  of  the  one  is  as  little 
us  as  of  the  other;  and  what  is-true  of 
moral  law  of  Moses  is  true,  according  to 
express  declaration  in  these  passages,  of  the 
le  moral  law,  whether  learned  from  nature 
from  the  Christian  doctrine.    Vide  Progr.  in 
rii.  et  riii.,  in  ••  Scripta  Tarii  argument!," 
zii.   The  following  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
es:— Obedience  to  the  diyine  law  is  not 
ground,  or  the  procuring-cause,  of  our  for- 
and  salyation.    (And  happy  is  it  for 
that  it  is  not;  for  were  it  so,  no  man  of  an 
^ttlightened  and  tender  conscience  could  ever  be 
of  sal? ation.)  Faith  in  Christ  who  died  for 
li  the  only  ground  of  our  acceptance.    Still 
ience  to  the  diyine  law  is  an  indispensable 
4latj  in  connexion  with  this  faith ;  indeed,  it  is 
fneticable  and  easy  only  while  this  faith  exists. 
The  strict  requirements  of  the  moral  law  cause 
tM  to  see  clearly  how  deficient  and  imperfect 
ire  are,  since  while  we  allow  that  the  law  re- 
^aires  only  what  is  right,  we  are  yet  unable  to 
eonfonn  to  it.    They  also  excite  in  us  a  deep 
Ming  of  our  need  of  a  different  dispensa- 
tioii,  coming  in  aid  of  our  imperfection.    And 
by  seeing  our  need,  we  become  disposed  to  em- 
biaee  the  provisions  for  salvation  which  God 
offers.    Thus  the  law  leads  us  to  Christ,  Rom. 
iii.,  Ti.,  rii.,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

SECTION  CXXIV. 

or  TBB  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PARTS  Of  WHICH 
FAITH  IS  composed;  THE  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  DEGREES  OF  FAITH  ;  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 
ON  WHICH  IT  IS  SAVING. 

L  The  relation  in  which  the  parts  belonging  to  Faith 
stand  to  each  other. 

Here  the  following  cautions  should  be  ob- 
•erred — viz., 

(1)  We  should  not  separate  one  part  of  faith 
from  another,  or  insist  more  upon  one  than  an- 
other, or  imagine  that  the  different  parts  may 
exist  at  different  tiroes.  This  mistake  has  been 
made  by  some  with  respect  to  the  promises, 


(gospel,)  and  the  rules  of  conduct,  (law.) 
Some  insist  wholly  oi^  disproportionately  on 
the  latter,  and  thus  alarm  one  who  is  just  b^ 
ginning  a  religious  life,  and  who  feels  himself 
to  be  still  weak.  This  is  the  fiinlt  of  those  who 
preach  only  the  law  or  morality,  who  are  always 
telling  men  (though  they  generally  know  it 
sufficiently  without  being  told)  what  they  ought 
to  be,  without  shewing  them  the  proper  means 
of  becoming  so,  and  how  they  may  acquire  the 
requisite  power.  Others  dwell  entirely  on  the 
promises,  and  neglect  the  law,  instead  of  deriv- 
ing from  the  promises  the  motives  and  power 
to  obey  the  law,  as  the  Bible  does,  1  John,  ir. 
10, 19 ;  iii.  3 ;  Gal.  ii.  SO.  Vide  s.  123,  ad  finem. 
At  the  present  day,  the  former  mistake  is  the 
more  common  one,  and  therefore  needs  to  be 
guarded  against  more  carefully  than  the  other. 

(3)  We  should  not  consider  the  manner  in 
which  faith  arises  in  man,  and  in  which  one 
part  of  it  follows  another,  to  be  uniformly  the 
same  in  all  cases ;  nor  should  we  prescribe  the 
same  order  and  succession  as  essential  to  all. 
The  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  men  is 
so  different,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  begin  to  amend  their  lives  are  so  unlike, 
that  the  same  form  and  method  eannot  possibly 
be  prescribed  to  all.  The  neglect  of  proper  at- 
tention to  this  difference  among  men  gives  easy 
occasion  to  uncharitable  judgments,  to  hypo- 
crisy, anxiety,  and  scrupulous  doubts. 

The  common  representation  is  that  which 
Melancthon  has  given  in  his  **  Loci  Theologici." 
Reformation  is  commenced  by  means  of  the 
law,  which  convinces  roan  of  his  sins.  Then 
follows  the  distressing  sense  of  the  merited  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining 
pardon.  Here  the  gospel  comes  in  for  man's 
relief,  and  imparts  comfort  and  consolation* 
Hence  arise  faith,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  from 
faith,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  assurance  that 
it  is  remitted. 

In  this  way  does  the  moral  change  in  men 
frequently,  but  not  always,  take  place.  The 
order  is  not  important,  provided  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  faith  are  exhibited.  Faith  can  no 
more  be  wrought  in  all  Christians  in  the  same 
manner  than  the  sciences  and  arts  can  be  learned 
by  all  in  the  same  manner.  With  one,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  divine  threatenings  and  punishments 
must  be  used  in  the  first  instance ;  with  an- 
other, of  a  more  mild  and  gentle  disposition, 
the  infinite  love  of  God  and  his  promises  must 
be  used.  Though  beginning  in  different  ways 
both  may  come  to  the  same  result.  When  we 
compare  the  accounts  of  conversions  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  observe  this 
very  difference.  They  all  exhibit  the  great  es- 
sential of  faith ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
came  to  the  possession  of  it  is  different.   Books 
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eoDtaining  Mooantt  of  the  eonTenion  of  ptrti* 
ealar  men  un  rmy  useful ;  bat  we  should  b^ 
wve  of  making  the  ezperieooes  of  indifidoals 
and  the  way  in  whieh  they  may  hare  been  led 
to  faith  a  role  for  all.  Vide  Toellner,  Theol»- 
gisehe  Untersnchangen,  st.  i.  ii. 

[iVbte. — ^Neander  has  illnstrated  this  import- 
ant point  very  folly  in  his  «•  Denkwdrdigkeiten,*' 
and  also  in  his  ••  Oelegenheitsschriften.*'  The 
Fifth  Article  in  the  Istter  coUeotion  of  Trea- 
tises, entitled,  ««The  Manifold  Ways  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Work  of  CooTenion,**  is  worthy  of  the 
oarefal  study  of  all  engaged  in  promoting  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  It  is  a  deep  saying  (Mf  Ori* 
gen,  that  what  Paul  said  of  hb  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some,  is 
applicable  in  a  fhr  higher  aense  to  the  Saviour 
himself,  in  the  methods  he  employed  while  on 
the  earth,  and  still  employs  in  heaven,  to  bring 
men  to  saving  faith.— -Ta.] 

IL  Signs  hjf  which  we  am  diieocer  iAe  ExitUnee 

of  true  Faith, 

To  every  Christian  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
Slice  to  know  whether  he  possesses  true  faith, 
that  he  may  he  sure  of  his  being  aooepted  by 
God.  Theee  signs  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes,  which  correspond  with  the  instructions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  Chrittian  diaporition»»  These  are  called 
in  the  New  Testament  ^mj^  ^tyft^btofof,  or 
itvfvfta.  Vide  8.  123.  Rom.  viii.  14,  16, 
•*The  renewed  Christian  temper  {ttvtvfia)  pro- 
duced in  us  by  God,  by  means  of  Christianity, 
affords  us  inwardly  the  surest  proof  ((rv/i/top- 
fvpf i)  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,*'  that  we 
resemble  him,  that  we  love  him,  and  that  he 
loves  us  a  father  loves  his  children.  Eph.  i. 
13,  14,  «»Ye  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit— 
1.  e.,  the  Christian  disposition,  for  which  you 
are  indebted  to  God,  is  a  sure  proof  to  you  that 
God  loves  you  and  will  bless  you ;  it  is  a  pledge 
(ofj^iov)  to  you  of  future  reward.*'  Thus,  too, 
1  John,  iii.  24,  '*  By  the  tpirit  (that  renewed 
temper  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  and 
the  Iluly  Spirit)  we  know  that  we  are  true 
Christians,  and  beloved  by  God.'*  The  Chris- 
tian may  therefore  be  sure  that  he  has  faith 
when  he  is  conscious  of  hatred  to  sin,  sincere 
love  to  God  and  Christ,  to  the  good  and  pious, 
and  of  a  constant  effort  to  increase  in  holiness 
or  moral  perfection. 

(2)  But  these  dispositions  must  be  exhibited 
in  the  external  conduct^  by  actions  which  flow 
from  iprrateful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  from 
other  religrjous  motives,  (xopTto*  Hvsvfwroi*) 
These,  therefore,  are  infallible  signs  of  faith. 
Vide  1  John,  ii.  29;  iii.  7,  seq.  Christ  said, 
Matthew,  vii.  16,  •«  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
Vnow  them."    Entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed 


upon  evidenesa  diawn  fnm  man  iBtariml  M> 
ing.  One  ouy  easily  dMehrs  hioiaelf  with  it* 
gard  to  his  own  feoUngs;  aad  if  a  oerlaiB  ds- 
grse  of  feeUng  is  inabtod  apon  as  aaoasasiy, 
those  who  do  not  come  up  to  this  atandndt 
while  yet  they  may  have  fidth,  will  be  aasily 
led  into  mistake,  and  iavolTisd  in  doabt  and  dis- 
tress. Nor  ean  we  propariy  demand  that  eiwy 
one  should  give  tlie  time  and  Jbonr  whan  ha  bs^ 
gan  to  believe;  for  faith  ia  nol  alwnya  laatanli- 
oeoua,  but,  from  tim  veiy  nalmn  of  the  basHi 
Boul,  ia  Bometimaa  gndnd.  Ylds  flpnldi^i. 
Vom  Worth  der  Oef&hle. 

JVble.— The  eommon  tbeologlenl  pfanss^is- 
tertmm  iesUmomum  J^Mim  Smadif  is  dsrirel 
from  Rom.  viiL  16.  (The  paaaafa,  1  JohBi  v. 
6, 8,  doea  not  lelate  to  ihia  point.) 

(1)  This  paaaage  tieata  dinctly  of  tlie  iawnd 
conviction  whieh  Christiana  obtain  of  their  be* 
ing  forgiven  by  God,  from  the  now  dispositioB 
which  he  has  prodooed  in  them  by  means  of 
Christianity.  By  thia  they  are  oure  (e)  thit 
they  are  now  free  from  the  divine  poniahmanUi 
whieh  they  had  reaaon  to  fear  while  they  eoh 
tinned  unrenewed  and  followed  their  ainfel  d^ 
sires;  and  also  (6)  that  they  have  a  share  in  ill 
the  righta  and  pri  vilegea  of  believera»  and  ahall  W 
partakera  of  the  promised  bleaaedneaa  in  fotork 

(9)  But  under  this  phrase  theologiana  incla^ 
the  internal  eomrietion  whiek  ObrMenf  kaee  tf 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  dedrine.  But  d^ 
conviction  arises  only  hy  way  of  inference.  The 
Christian  reasons  thus  :^Becau8e  more  is  e^ 
fected  for  the  moral  good  of  men  by  means  of 
Christianity  than  by  all  other  means,  (as  he  can 
say  from  his  own  experience,)  it  follows  thit 
this  doctrine  is  ditfine,  or  that  we  must  believe 
what  Christ  and  his  apostles  say  when  thej 
declare  it  to  be  divine.  John,  vii.  17,  *«ODe 
may  be  sure  from  his  own  experience  that  what 
Christ  affirmed  is  true,  that  he  did  not  epeak  of 
himself,"  &c.  Cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  This  con- 
viction dep<)nds,  therefore,  on  the  experience  of 
each  individual  Christian.  He  himeelf  most 
have  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
in  his  own  heart.  Hence  this  is  called  the  ex- 
perimental  proof  o(  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  Christ  himself  insists  upon  it, 
John,  vii.  16,  17;  1  These,  ii.  13.  Every  true 
Christian  must  have  this  experience  f  but  it  can- 
not be  used  to  convince  one  who  is  not  a  true 
Christian,  because  he  has  never  felt  in  himself 
the  better  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine; 
still  less  can  this  experience  be  brought  in  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  onlj 
proves  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them.  Vide  Less,  in  the  Appendix  to  bis 
^^Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion,"  and 
Noesselt,  Diss,  de  Sp.  S.  test.;  Halle,  1766  j 
Cf.  s.  7,  n.,  ad  finem 
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m.  The  different  decrees  o/FaUh :  (he  posn- 
bOity  of  losing  Faith  and  of  falling  away, 

(1)  The  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  whole 
mental  state  of  men  are  very  different,  as  well 
as  their  natural  constitution,  temperament, 
and  faculties.  Hence  we  infer  that  faith  can- 
not have  the  same  de^ee  of  perfection  in  all. 
We  are  not  responsible,  however,  for  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  faith  any  fur- 
ther than  it  is  criminal ;  a  subject,  the  consi- 
deration of  which  belongs  more  properly  to 
theological  ethics.  The  Bible  accordingly 
distinguishes  between  a  weak,  imperfect,  in- 
cipient faith,  and  a  strong,  perfect,  confirmed, 
and  assured  faith.  It  compares  the  state  of 
one  just  beginning  to  exercise  faith,  to  child- 
hooa,  and  that  of  the  more  confirmed  Chris- 
tian, to  manhood.  Vide  Romans,  iv.  19; 
2The8s.  i.  3;  Ephes.  iv.  13,  14;  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 

(2)  But  no  Christian  can  make  pretensions 
to  the  hiehest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in 
faithf  aluiough  he  should  constantly  strive 
after  it  Great  imperfections  and  innumera- 
ble defects  always  remain  even  in  the  best 
Christians,  partly  in  respect  to  their  know- 
ledee,  partly,  and  indeed  mostly,  in  respect 
to  Uieir  practice  of  known  duties.  Vide  Ps. 
xiz.  13;  Phil.  iii.  12;  James,  iii.  2.  This 
opoght  firequently  to  be  noticed  by  the  teacher, 
in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  men,  and  to 
excite  more  zeal  and  em)rt  in  the  pursuit  of 
holiness,  and  more  watchfulness  against  sin. 
This  consideration  leads  us  to  say, 

(3)  It  is  possible  that  even  the  best  and 
most  perfect  Christian  should  lose  his  faith, 
and  apostatize.  The  Bible  clearly  teaches 
that  one  may  lose  his  faith,  and  therefore  fail 
of  the  blessedness  promised  on  condition  of 
fiuth.  Vide  1  Tim.  i.  19;  vi.  21.  Christ  him- 
self mentions,  (Luke,  viii.  13,)  the  Ttpoffxatpov;, 
who  indeed  possessed  true  faith,  but  did  not 
remain  steaofast.  And  for  what  purpose  are 
the  frequent  exhortations  to  constancy  in 
faith  given  in  the  holy  scriptures,  if  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  beine  lost?  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  2 ; 
Heb.  vi.  4.  seq.  Still  uie  way  of  recovery 
stands  open  even  to  the  apostate  while  he 
lives;  Luke,  xxii.  32;  Ps.  li.  2—19.  Cf.  s.  113. 
Bat  from  the  very  principles  of  our  nature  it 
is  plain  that  reformation  and  the  recovery  of 
fiuth  must  be  more  difficult  the  oflener  one 
who  had  begun  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness returns  to  unbelief  and  sin;  2  Pet.  ii. 
20-22;  2  Timothy,  ii.  26. 

Note  1. — Many  have  held  that  true  faith 
cannot  be  lost.  A^inst  this  opinion  the 
above  paragraph  is  directed,  (a)  Some  fana- 
tics have  held  that  faith  could'  not  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  even  by  living  in  sin  and  vice.  So 
taught  the  Valentinians,  according  to  Ire- 
mens ;  and  more  lately,  the  enthusiastic  Anar 
baptists,  Munzer,  &c.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reiformation.  They  are  condemned  in  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
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sion.  (6)  The  advocates  of  absolute  decrees 
also  held  that  he  who  had  once  attained  true 
faith  could  not  lose  it,  because  God  could  not 
alter  the  irrevocable  decree  he  had  once 
formed  respecting  his  salvation.  And  as  faith 
is  made  in  the  Bible  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  one  predestined  to  salvation 
could  not,  in  their  view,  lose  faith.  Cf.  s.  32, 
ad  finem.  Augustine  was  the  first  who  held 
this  doctrine.  He  was  followed  in  the  fifth 
century  by  Prosper  of  Aauitania,  and  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  although  the 
latter  expressed  himself  doubtfully  on  this 
subject.  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  adopted  this  doctrine,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  doctrine  de  decreto  absoluio, 
was  established  by  the  Synod  at  Dordrecht, 
1618,  as  an  article  of  faith,  in  opposition  to 
the  Arminians. 

[Note  2. — On  the  doctrine  of  the  saints' 

Serseverance  there  has  been  much  needless 
ebate.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
just  and  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  this 
doctrine,  it  is  important  to  dismiss  whatever 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  to  make 
the  subject  of  inquiry  as  specific  and  simple 
as  possible. 

First,  then,  it  is  no  part  of  this  question, 
whether  it  is  in  itself  possible  that  believers 
should  fall  away;  or  whether  they  are  Haider 
or  exposed  to  this,  or  are  in  danger  of  final 
apostasy.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  may 
admit  all  this  as  really  as  its  opponents.  In- 
deed, it  is  oflen  asserted  bv  tnem  (e.  g.  in 
the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort)  that  be- 
lievers not  only  may,  but  if  left  to  their  own 
strength  certainly  will  draw  back  to  perdi- 
tion. 

Secondly,  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
Christians  are  to  be  warned  of  their  danger, 
after  the  example  of  the  scriptures ;  and  uiat 
this  dancer  should  be  set  before  them  as  a 
means  ot  awakening  them  from  slumber,  in- 
citing to  duty  and  watchfulness,  and  making 
them  faithful  unto  death. 

Thirdly,  It  is  admitted  also  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  that  the  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  perseverance  will  probably  have  a  bad  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  think  themselves 
Christians  when  they  are  not,  and  even  upon 
true  Christians  in  a  state  of  declension. 

Fourthly,  All,  too,  will  admit  that  many 
who  appear  for  a  time  to  have  Christian  faith, 
and  belong  to  the  visible  church,  do  in  fact 
apostatize. 

When  these  conceded  points  are  dismissed 
from  the  question,  what  remains  at  issue  be- 
tween the  advocates  and  opponents  of  this  doc- 
trine ?  Merely  this,  Whether  God  will  actually 
preserveaU  trtte  believers fromJintU  apostasy,  and 
keep  them  through  faith  unto  salvation  f  In  ar- 
guing this  point,  nothing  is  necessary  for  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  but  to  prove  from 
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•eriptiire  that  God  has  prnpotad  and  promiaod 
to  preaerre  all  whom  he  has  renewed  bj  his 
Spirit.  If  this  can  be  shewn,  the  warnings  and 
eschortations  contained  in  the  aeriptaries,  so  far 
from  bein^r  inconsistent  with  the  promise  and 
purpose  of  God,  are  the  most  suitable  means  of 
securin^r  their  fulfilment;  since  no  motiTC  tends 
•0  powerfully  to  keep  Christians,  as  intelligent 
and  moral  agents,  from  apostasy,  and  to  aecure 
their  persereranoe,  as  the  exhibition  of  their 
danger. 

iU  to  the  power  of  God  to  employ  soch  means 
and  exert  such  an  influence  on  Christians,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  their  moral  agency, 
as  shall  hinder  the  hurtful  tendencies  of  the 
world  and  their  own  hearta,  and  bring  them  to 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  whe- 
ther the  objections  commonly  urged  against  this 
doctrine  do  not  derive  their  chief  strength  from 
misapprehension  and  mis-statement,  and  from 
a  Tague  use  of  terms  1  Let  the  simple  inquiry 
be  made,  whether  believera  will  in  fact  fall 
away  and  perish ;  and  let  this  question  be  an- 
swered in  a  purely  scriptural  manner,  and  the 
common  objections  will  lose  their  force,  and  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance  be  acknowledged  to  be 
adapted  to  glorify  God,  and  to  comfort  and  ani- 
mate the  pioua. — ^Tb,] 

lY.  The  AttrUmUM  ea»mtial  to  "Samng^  FaUh. 

(1)  Constancy  to  the  end  of  life^  (jteraeveran' 
tia.)  This  is  called  by  Paul  wtofiopri ;  Hcb.  x. 
36,  coll.  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  (In  Matt.  xxiv. 
13,  the  subject  is  not  salvation^  but  temporal 
deliveranee.)  This  constancy  must  extend  to 
all  the  parts  which  belong  to  faith.  One  must 
neither  renounce  the  Christian  doctrine  in  gene- 
ral, and  apostatize  from  it,  (Luke,  viii.  13;  2 
Pet.  ii.  20;)  nor  may  he  give  up  particular- 
doctrines  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
system ;  1  John,  ii.  24.  He  must  remain  un- 
shaken in  his  reliance  upon  the  divine  promises; 
Heb.  vi.  12;  Col.  i.  23.  He  must  avoid  most 
cautiously  all  disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands ;  1  Timothy,  i.  18,  coll.  Ezek.  xviii.  26. 

(2)  Growth  and  increase  infaiih^  (inerementa 
fidei.)  (a)  We  must  endeavour  to  extend  and 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines 
and  duties;  Heb.  v.  12;  vi.  1,  seq.;  Phil.  i.  9, 
seq.  (Jt)  We  must  make  constant  advances  in 
holiness,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  Christians 
virtues.  We  must  strive  daily  to  be  freed  from 
our  remaining  faults,  and  to  cherish  and  deepen 
our  hatred  to  sin  (panilentia  quotidiana'),  I  Pet. 
ii.  1, 2.  Holiness  and  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtue  must  become  habitual  with  us ;  2  Cor.  vii. 
1.  The  observation  often  made  by  theologians, 
that  there  is  no  pausing  here,  that  we  must 

either  advance  or  recede  in  goodness,  is  true 
£rom  the  very  nature  of  the  humau  mVnd. 


{3)f%eemdenutffiiUkh^gmi 

A.  The  variona  moaniiiga  of  the  woid  ^fgm 
in  the  holy  acripturea.  A  ewsfol  exaniBite 
of  these  would  have  prevwrted  many  nrialifcai 
and  *dontroveraiea« 

(a)  *Epyov  denotes  an  action,  in  thn  widsrt 
aense,  whether  morally  good  or  bad— «•  g^  God 
rewaida  man  aoeording  to  his  works,  Bniinai 
iL  6,  dec  Hence  Ipyor  alao  signifKan  mm  csh 
phyment^  husineu^  qfiixf  an  office  in  the  ehonhv 
for  example,  aa  in  9  Tim.  ii.  SI,  aeq. 

(6)  The  phrase  Spya  dyoda  or  mAa,  or  ^y 
aimply,  frequently  denotaa  paitiealar  adiMS 
which  are  confonned  to  the  law  of  God,  or 
Chriatian  virtnea,  which  God  has  proonsad  Is 
reward, in  opposition  to  ifm^mtor'tfyatm^l 
Matt.  T.  16;  Rom.  iL  7;  1  Tim.  t.  S4,  S5,te. 
In  thia  aenae  the  word  fyytk  is  used  by  Jaasi 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  chapttt  of 
hiaepUUe.  Cf.  Jamea,  iii.  13.  With  JanMi^ 
then,  good  works  are  pioua  actions,  sack  aa  an 
done  with  reference  to  God — i.  e.,  soch  aa  flov 
from  love  to  God  and  a  aptrit  of  obedioaesi 
Such  actions  only  sre  prononneed  by  the  acrip 
tnrea  to  be  true  virtnea,  becauae  thsy  How  froia 
raligioua  motivea.  They  pre  CkHsium  gooi 
works  whenever  they  are  dons  with  a  partisalif 
reference  to  Chriat. 

But  thia  term  came  to  denote,  in  a  narrowK 
aenae,  particular  works  cf  Awe,  such  as  stnib 
d^c. ;  Acts,  ix.  36 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  dec.  buriaf 
the  middle  ages  the  Roman  church  made  this 
particular  sense  the  prominent  one,  and  accord- 
ingly ascribed  great  merit  to  alnugiving^  prt- 
senis  to  cloisters^  ehurehes,  dec,  s.  125.  But  such 
works  are  called  good  in  the  holy  acriptuisi 
only  so  far  as  they  are  an  active  exhibition  of 
love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  as  they  flow 
from  religious  motives. 

(c)  Quite  different  from  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  fpya  yo/iov,  (sometimes  simply 
?pya,)  when  used  by  Paul  in  opposition  to 
ftiotii,  Rom.  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  Gal.  ii.,  iit.,&c.  Vide 
Progr.  «•  De  dispari  formula  docendi,  qua  Chris- 
tus,  Paulus  et  Jacobus  de  fide  et  factia  disss- 
rentes  usi  sunt,  item  que  de  discrimine  tpyur 
vofiov  et  epyuv  oyo^y,"  (1803,)  in  '^Scr.  Var. 
Argum.**  Num.  xii.  (IVanslated  in  the  Bib. 
Repository,  Jan.  1633.)  Correspondent  to  thii 
phrase  is  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins, 
0^  -^vn  Q^&];p,  which  denotes  the  fulfilment  and 
observance  of  the  divine  law  and  of  its  partico- 
lar  precepta,  whether  they  are  of  a  moral  nators 
or  not,  and  whether  they  are  given  by  God 
through  Christ,  Moses,  or  by  the  law  of  nature. 
Vide  8. 113,  II.,  and  a.  123,  and  fin.  in  the  note. 

Paul  allows,  and  frequently  expressly  de- 
clares, that  whoever  should  perfectly  obey  this 
law,  in  whatever  way  made  known  to  him, 
should  actually  iive  by  it,  or  enjoy  the  blessed- 
\  ik&aa  ^\Qm\aed  b^  God  aa  a  reward,  not  becaase 
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ke  could  demand  this  as  something  which  he 
had  earned,  but  because  God  had  prc^mised  it. 
But  no  man,  in  his  present  condition,  can  boast 
of  such  an  obedience  as  this,  and  therefore  none 
can  hope  to  be  accepted  with  God  and  blessed 
on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  divine 
commands,  (i$  cf>yb>tr  po/jlov.)  Paul  expresses 
himself  very  clearly  on  this  point.  Tit.  iii.  5, 
coll.  yer.  3 ;  3  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  ii.  8.  The 
reason,  therefore,  why  he  excludes  obedience 
to  the  divine  oommandments  as  a  ground  of  our 
forgiveness,  or  why  he  holds  that  obedience  is 
not  the  meritorious  cause  of  forgiveness,  is,  that 
we  do  not  in  reality  obey  the  divine  law  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  rely  on^  the  divine 
promise  above  mentioned.  And  yet  God  has 
declared  that  he  will  shew  mercy  to  us ;  this 
must  therefore  be  done  in  some  other  way,  and 
by  some  other  means— namely,  by  faith.  It  is 
OD  this  account  that  he  excludes  the  Ipyavd/tov, 
or  oUr  supposed  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments, from  faith  in  Christ,  and  from  the 
forgireness  and  salvation  to  be  attained  through 
fiiith,  Rom.  iii.  20,  et  passim.  But  as  to  tpya 
ttyo^a— i.  e.,  the  virtues  performed  from  love  to 
Christ,  Paul  would  no  more  exclude  them  than 
Christ  and  James  did.  On  the  contrary,  he 
derives  them,  as  they  did,  from  faith,  and  in- 
sists strenuously  upon  them,' and  in  the  very 
passages  in  which  he  denies  merit  to  ?pya 
rapnh— e.  g.,  Rom.  ii.  7 — 10;  Ephes.  ii.  10, 
seq.     Cf.  s.  108,  123,  ad  finem. 

Paul  and  James  are  therefore  agreed  in  fact 
And  there  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ftCottf  and  dixatovo^  as  used  by  them, 
but  solely  in  the  use  of  the  word  epya.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  foolish  mistake,  by  which  one 
would  obtain  life  and  salvation  from  God  by  his 
supposed  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law,  while  in 
reality  he  does  not  keep  the  law.  James  speaks 
of  the  pious,  unpretending  exercise  of  virtue, 
which  is  the  first  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  faith, 
and  therefore  rewarded  by  God.  Paul  and 
James,  as  well  as  Christ,  disapprove  of  the  for- 
mer, while  both  of  them,  as  well  as  Christ,  re- 
quire the  latter,  with  great  seriousness  and  ear- 
Qestness. 

B.  fVhii  Christ  and  the  apostks  ieath  as  to 
shelving  faith  by  good  works.  They  are  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  an  indolent  and  inactive 
faith  (vfxpa,  James,  ii.)  is  of  no  advantage,  and 
is  entirely  contrary  to  its  object.  For  faith  is 
designed  wholly  for  active  life,  and  must  be 
manifested  and  proved,  so  often  as  there  is  op- 
portunity, by  the  practice  of  holiness.  This  is 
what  James  so  well  insists  upon  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  epbtle.  His  doctrine  is,  that 
every  Christian  must  possess  faith  in  God,  (the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  trast  in  him  result- 
ing from  this  knowledge;)  but  that  this  faith 
must  be  exhibited  in  works,  (fruits,  chap,  iii.) 


What  good  does  it  do  for  one  to  say,  I  know 
and  honour  God,  and  confide  in  him,  if  he  does 
not  prove  this  by  his  pious  actions  ?  If  Abra- 
ham had  professed  faith  with  his  mouth,  but 
had  not  obeyed  when  God  commanded  him  to 
offer  up  Isaac,  would  that  have  pleased  God  T 
No !  He  did  not  receive  the  divine  approbation 
and  blessing  until  he  proved  in  fact  that  he  had 
right  conceptions  of  God,  and  that  he  placed 
unlimited  confidence  in  him.  In  the  same  way 
Christ  shews  that  man  must  be  known  by  his 
works,  (xapTiol,)  and  prove  by  them  that  he 
truly  fears  God,  Malt.  vii.  16 — ^24;  John,  xiv. 
15;  XV.  14.  And  Paul,  too,  teaches  that  God 
will  reward  men  for  the  uniform  practice  of  vir- 
tue, (vftofitvff  tpycv  dya^v,)  Rom.  ii.  7,  and 
that,  while  Christians  are  indebted  for  their  sal- 
vation to  the  mere  grace  of  God,  and  not  their 
own  works,  they  are  yet  placed  by  the  divine 
commands  under  obligation  to  practise  these 
?pya  dya^  Ephes.  ii.  8 — 10.  Thus  he  calls 
the  virtues  xapftovi  Hvivfia'toi,  (the  fruits  of  a 
heart  renovated  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,) 
Gal.  V.  22,  25.  In  Rom.  viii.  1,  13,  he  says, 
that  one  is  not  a  Christian  who  has  not  nvtvfiih 
Xptof  ov.  Vide  other  passages  in  Moras,  p.  212, 
Note. 

The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures 
is  therefore  briefly  this : — «» Faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  (Hence  so  high  a  value  is 
placed  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  scriptures.)  But  this  faith  cannot  exist 
unless  the  heart  is  truly  renewed  and  made 
holy ;  and  this  inward  renewal  is  evidenced  by 
good  actions  or  works.  Now  this  faith,  and 
the  holiness  inseparably  connected  with  it,  and 
and  the  exhibition  of  it  by  good  works,  is  re- 
warded by  God.  This  faith  and  what  is  con- 
nected with  it  is  therefore  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation (conditio  salutis,)  but  not  the  meritorious 
cause,  (causa  meritoria  ,•)  for  salvation  is  an  un^ 
merited  favi>nr.  Vide  Romans,  iii.  24,  25 ;  vi. 
22,  seq.    Cf.  s.  125. 

SECTION  CXXV. 

or  the  nature  op  christian  good  works  or 
virtues;  the    relation    in  which    they 

STAND  TO   salvation;   AND  THEIR  MER1T01U- 
0USNE88. 

I.  The  true  nature  of  Christian  good  works. 

Their  worth  or  capability  of  being  rewarded 
(not  their  merit)  consists  partly  in  their  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  God  has 
given  to  Christians,  (materiale  actionis,)  James, 
ii.  11,  and  pprtly  in  the  end  to  which  they  are 
directed,  and  the  motive  by  which  they  are  per- 
formed, (formate.)  An  action,  therefore,  is  not 
a  good  work,  although  it  may  be  right  and  law- 
ful in  itself,  when  it  results  Cioia.  vro^^yx^Vsi^ 
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unworthy  motiTDS,  sach  as  canity,  ambition,  the 
gratification  of  inclination,  &c.  The  Chriattan 
performa  good  works  only  when  he  acts  from 
thankful  lore  to  God  and  Christ,  and  in  ancon- 
ditional  obedience  to  their  requirements;  in 
short,  from  motives  drawq  from  the  Christian 
religion,  Romans,  xii.  2;  2  Cor.  t.  15;  Phil.  i. 
11 ;  John,  ziT.  15,  21,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  epistle  of  John. 
We  can  here  distinguish  three  cases — rii., 

(1)  In  acting,  the  Christian  may  be  con- 
scious of  this  motiye,  and  act  solely  on  account 
of  it. 

(2)  But  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  requisite, 
that  he  should  at  all  times,  and  in  STery  action, 
be  distinctly  conscious  of  this  motive.  For  one 
acquires,  from  long  exercise  in  virtue  as  well  as 
in  Tice,  a  habit  of  action.  And  since  this  habit 
presupposes  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
Talue  of  actions  performed  under  the  force  of 
this  principle  is  not  less,  but  often  greater;  for 
they  imply  a  prefailing  feeling  of  piety  and  lore 
to  God. 

(3)  Filial  obedience  to  God,  or  religious  m<h 
tives,  sre  not  always  the  single  and  only  motives 
to  good  actions,  even  in  Christians.  Their  own 
advantage,  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  the  main- 
tenanee  of  a  good  reputation,  &c.,  influence  them 
to  action.  These  motives,  in  themselves,  should 
not  be  entirely  banished,  as  some  rigorous  mo- 
ralists, who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature,  would 
do.  For  God  makes  use  of  these  very  means  to 
hold  men  to  the  observance  of  his  laws.  They 
may  therefore  be  used  by  us  as  assistances.  But 
it  is  clear  that  an  action  which  results  from  such 
motives  merely^  cannot  be  called  a  pious  Chris- 
tian action,  or  a  good  work.,  although  in  itself  it 
may  bo  useful,  commendable,  and  even  accept- 
able to  God.  Vide  Rom.  ii.  14, 26, 27 ;  Acts,  x. 
4,31, 35.  Tlie  teacher,  therefore,  should  beware, 
in  Christian  education,  of  drawing  the  prinicipal 
motive  from  ambition  and  selfishness;  for  these 
principles  will  exclude  every  good  and  religious 
fcelintr,  and  introduce  manifold  evil  into  the 
youthful  heart. 

In  Christian  good  works,  therefore,  every- 
thing^ depends  upon  the  state  of  mind,  the  dis- 
position (jt«v/*a,  Gal.  V,  22)  with  which  they 
are  performed.  That  man  only  is  capable  of 
good  works  (in  the  Christian  sense)  who  has 
H  pure  and  prevailing  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  whose  principle  it  is  to  practise  all  known 
good  and  to  avoid  all  known  evil,  because  such 
is  tho  will  of  God  and  of  Christ.  God  and 
Christ  estimate  the  worth  of  an  action,  therefore, 
not  accordinjr  to  the  external  appearance,  upon 
which  men  look,  but  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  heart,  which  men  do  not  see.  Hence  an  ac- 
tion may  frequently  appear  to  men  to  be  trifling, 
inBtgnifjcant,  or  even  blamabk,  w\u\e  in  the  sight 


of  God  It  is  oomiMBdable  aad  of  gmt  prleik 
Sach  was^the  act  of  Maij  in  anoinliiig  Im&t, 
which  his  disdplea  blamed,  Haik,  sir.  CMal^ 
however,  called  it  a  good  imt^  beeaoie  h  was 
a  pioos  deed — i.  e.,  beeanse  it  raralted  frm  sin- 
cere and  gratefol  love  to  him ;  and  neh  aetisas 
only  are,  in  his  judgment*  good  ssorfta.  Yids 
T6llner,  Ueber  die  BesebaffeBlieit  einea  gnlm 
Werkos,  in  his  MTheol.  Untamiohv**  th.  il. 

Note  I.— Good  works  are  raqqirsd  fnm  mrnf 
Christian,  so /br  at  ile  tt  mbk  to  pafiarm  tkm, 
Gal.v.95;lJohii,iL6;UL7.  Ci:a.t93.11w 
last  claose  oontaina  a  neeestary  llnsHadoB.  For 
sometimes  he  finds  no  opportanily,  or  is  plaesd 
in  circamstanees  anfavoand>le  for  exldbiting,  kj 
his  outward  actions,  the  pious  ditpontioBS  con- 
cealed in  his  heart  Moreover,  thooe  Just  eoa»* 
mencing  a  religious  life,  and  who,  thoogh  they 
have  real  faith,  have  it  in  a  leaa  degrse,  (s. 
124,)  cannot  exhibit  that  perfect  nnd  matan 
fruit  which  is  expected  from  advanced  and  coo- 
firmed  Christisns.  But  God  Jndgea  of  tks 
goodness  of  actions  aoeording  to  the  inward 
disposition  and  the  sincerity  of  the  heart  In  s 
good  work  this  reetttnde  of  motive  in  Indispsa- 
sable.  Ephes.  iv.  30 ;  1  John,  ii«  &.  We  esa- 
not  therefore  say  that  faith  is  o/ieays  rich  is 
virtues ;  for  it  cannot  always  be  so.  Nor  will 
his  unfruitfulness'  be  charged  against  any  one 
aa  a  sin,  unless  he  himself  is  to  blame  for  it  h 
this  matter  God  is  the  only  infiillible  judge. 

Note  2. — When  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  necet* 
sity  of  Christian  good  works,  it  refers  only  to 
Christians^  and  to  what  is  required  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  doctrine.  No  one  who 
is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
without  his  own  fault  can  be  required  to  lire 
according  to  its  rules,  or  be  punished  merely 
because  he  does  not  Nothing  will  be  required 
of  any  one  which  has  not  been  given  him. 
Christian  actions  may  indeed  be  more  perfect 
and  noble  in  themselves  than  others,  because 
they  flow  from  more  perfect,  pure,  and  elevated 
motives ;  but  the  good  actions  of  those  who  are 
not  Christians  do  not  cease  to  be  good  and  ae- 
ceptable  to  God  because  they  do  not  flow  from 
Christian  motives.  Cf.  the  example  of  the  cen- 
turion Cornelius,  Acts,  x.,  and  the  declaration 
of  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  6—11.  In  the  former  passagv, 
(ver.  35,)  Peter  ascribes  ^6^  erov  to  the  hea- 
then centurion  Cornelius;  and  in  the  latter, 
Paul  calls  the  actions  of  heathen  cpya  aryv^i 
and  both  teach  that  truly  religious  actions  in 
heathen  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  re- 
warded by  him.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
therefore,  virtutes  ethnicx  esst  splendida  vitia,  is 
f  tlse.  He  taught  that  all  which  man  does  at 
many  without  supernatural  and  irresistible  grace, 
is  sin.  Hence  he  a/Brmed  that  the  heathen  were 
condemned  because  they  could  not  but  sin,  Vi<l0 
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M.  ISl,  IL    [Cf.  ^Bib.  Repos."  Jan.   1833. 
ArU  AagVBtine  and  Pela^us. — I'a.] 

IL  The  RUation  which  exUU  between  the  Good 
Wotla  of  ChriMtians  and  their  Sahaiion. 

There  was  a  controversj  in  the  Lutheran 
ehorch  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  question, 
Whether  good  work$  are  essential  to  salvation  7  Ge. 
Major,  a  theologian  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  of 
the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  held  the  affirmative ; 
Flacios  and  others,  the  negative.  Nic.  Amsdorf 
of  Raomborg  went  so  far  as  to  say  (1559)  that 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  salvation — a  horrible 
position  if  it  is  understood  to  mean,  that  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law  is  damnable.  But  this 
was  not  his  meaning;  he  only  meant  to  affirm 
that  the  opinion  that  good  works  could  merit 
salvation  is  dangerous  to  the  soul.  And  in  this 
he  was  right;  but  so  was  Major  in  his  position. 

The  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  considering 
in  what  the  sahaiion  of  Christians  consists. 

(1)  It  is  begun,  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid,  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  justification  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and 
cannot  be  merited  by  good  works,  s.  113,  II. 
But  this  blessing  is  forfeited  by  one  who  omits 
good  works,  and  commits  sin.  Vide  1  John,  iii. 
6 ;  Gal.  v.  19 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  Good  works, 
Aerefore,  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  (eon- 
wervatio)  of  this  benefit.  They  are,  when  they 
can  be  performed,  the  condition  of  pardon,  though 
not  the  meritorious  cause  of  it. 

(2)  Salvation  consists  in  the  divine  rewards, 
or  proofs  of  the  divine  favour;  partly  those 
which  are  natural,  such  as  quiet  of  soul,  peace 
with  God,  &c.,  and  partly  positive^  bestowed 
both  in  the  present  and  future  life,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  scriptures.  These  rewards  can- 
not be  merited  by  good  works  in  themselves 
any  more  than  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  But 
faith,  and  the  good  works  connected  with  it,  are 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  these  rewards  are 
obtained,  arid  the  degree  of  reward  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  zeal  in  holiness  which 
is  exhibited;  Matt.  xxv.  20 — 29;  2  Cor.  ix. 
6;  Gal.  vi.  7,  &c.  For  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law  is  as  essential  a  part  of  Christian  faith 
•8  to  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  s.  123.  Good 
works  are  therefore  always  described  in  the 
Bible  as  the  eflfects  and  fruits  of  Christian  faith, 
James,  ii.  26,  seq. 

We  may  therefore  justly  say,  as  Major  did, 
that  good  works  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  salvation,  as  a  condition,  and  we  may  also  say, 
as  Flacius  and  Amsdorf  did,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  meritorious,  or  the  procuring 
eause  of  our  salvation.  Cf.  F.  T.  Ruhl,  Worth 
der  Behaoptungen  Jesu  und  seiner  Apostel; 
Leipzig,  1791,  8vo;  especially  the  4lh  Essay, 
**  Seligkeit  beruht  allein  auf  Glauben,*'  u.  s.  w. 


Also  Storr,  Commentar  zum  Brief  an  die  He- 
braer,  th.  ii. 

in.  History  of  opinions  respecting  the  meritorious' 
ness  of  Good  Works. 

God  has  determined  and  promised  to  reward 
the  good  actions  of  men.  But  this  rewar^  is  not 
something  earned  by  men,  (s.  108,  II. ,)  which 
God  is  bound  to  pay  them ;  it  is  given  to  them 
of  his  free,  undeserved  goodness.  Hence  these 
rewards  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  x°(^i 
didpea,  ittaivoi^  (approbation,)  do|a,  ari^avot— 
terms  which  imply  gifts  and  undeserved  rewards. 
These  rewards  are  intended  to  excite  men  to  love 
God  more  sincerely  and  to  yield  a  cheerful  and 
willing  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  with  which  this  obe- 
dience is  attended. 

But  obvious  as  this  doctrine  is  to  sound  and 
unprejudiced  reason,  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
of  all  ages  and  religions,  have  regarded  certain 
external  actions  as  meritorious  and  propitiatory. 
This  error,  as  far  as  it  is  theoretical,  results  from 
false  notions  respecting  God,  and  our  relations 
to  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  preva- 
lent, in  one  form  or  another,  among  the  Jews, 
the  heathen,  and  Christians.  Vide  s.  108,  II. 
But  this  theoretical  error  would  have  been  easily 
escaped  or  exploded  if  it  were  not  connected  with 
the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  human  heart. 
Love  to  sin  makes  men  quick  in  inventing  theo- 
ries which  will  allow  them  to  indulge  in  it  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  assure  them  of  the  favour  of 
God..  We  shall  here  briefly  exhibit  the  false 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  this  subject 
among  Christians. 

(1)  Many  Christians,  (especially  the  converts 
from  Judaism,)  even  in  the  times  of  tho  apostles, 
cherished  the  opinion  that  their  acts  of  supposed 
conformity  to  the  law,  such  as  almsgiving,  sacri- 
fices, ceremonies,  circumcision,  and  obedience  to 
other  particular  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  of  Moses,  were  meritorious.  They 
even  believed  that  the  good  works  of  their  ances- 
tors were  imputed  to  them.  Hence  Paul  shews, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  that 
man  deserves  nothing  of  God  for  his  supposed 
obedience  to  the  divine  law ;  that  the  opinion  of 
the  meritoriousness  of  our  own  works  is  in  the 
highest  degrree  injurious;  and  that  God  forgives 
and  rewards  us  solely  on  account  of  faith,  with- 
out any  desert  on  our  part,  (6i,xau)vv  5<opcdv,  dcd 
ftCatnoi  Xpicrtov.) 

But  here  again  a  mistake  was  made  on  the 
other  side,  and  Paul  was  understood  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  observance  of  the  divine  law.  He 
himself  complains  that  he  was  thus  misunder- 
stood, Rom.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  v.  13.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  Luther,  Amdt,  Spener, 
and  other  Christian  teachers  of  ancient  and  mo- 
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dern  times,  who  haTe  followed  In  his  footsteps. 
Even  in  the  8^  of  the  apostles  there  were 
some  false  Christians,  and  efen  false  teaehers. 
They  lived  a  sensoal,  disorderly  life,  and  Justi- 
fied this  on  the  ground  that  Chriitiam  are  free 
from  the  law.  Against  such  a  sentiment  there 
is  much  said  in  the  epistles  of  John,  Peter,  and 
Jude.  Others  believed  that  an  inactive  faith 
would  suffice,  and  that  works  are  not  important. 
They  were  content  if  they  were  only  orthodox 
in  head.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
epistle,  is  strenuous  in  opposing  this  sentiment. 
He  shews  that  true  Christian  faith  cannot  exist 
unless  it  is  exhibited  by  Christian  virtues.  Cf.  the 
Essay  above  cited  in  ^  Scripta  Varii  Argument!.*' 
(3)  Notwithstanding  these  clear  Instmctions 
of  the  New  Testament,  these  two  mistakes  re- 
specting the  merit  of  works  and  the  sufficiency 
of  an  inoperative  faith,  have  always  prevailed 
among  Christians.  The  mistake  respecting  the 
merit  of  works  was  adopted  into  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Latin  church.  This  will  now  be 
shewn  from  history. 

A.  During  the  dark  ages,  after  monastic  prin- 
ciples became  prevalent  in  the  Western  church, 
the  worship  of  God,  piety,  and  holiness,  were 
supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  external 
ritee.  They  believed  that  God  would  be  induced 
by  certain  external  actions  to  bestow  favour  on 
mankind.  They  thought  they  could  merit  his 
approbation  somewhat  as  the  day-labourer  earns 
his  wajros  by  toil.  Much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  works  ofbenoficencef  to  almsgiving  and 
presents,  especially  to  cloisters  and  churches. 
Tliey  thus  kepi  to  the  sense  in  which  ?f>ya  o^o^ 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  \ew  Testament — viz., 
opera  brnrjica^  stoppinn^,  however,  with  tlie  out- 
ward action,  and  leaving  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  out  of  account.  Vide  a.  131,  ad  finem. 
They  also  insisted  upon  self-inflictions,  fasts,  and 
other  external  punishments,  arbitrarily  imposed; 
just  as  the  Jews  formerly  did.  They  even  re- 
lied, like  the  Jews  aorain,  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
saints,  and  upon  ihtir  treasure  if  c;ood  works. 
These  views  led  to  jjreat  corruption  in  morals, 
and  a  wide  remove  from  the  genuine  spirit  and 
true  nature  of  Christianity. 

B.  After  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
the  schoolmen,  and  especially  Thomas  Aquinas, 
began  to  admit  these  views  into  their  theological 
systems,  and  to  defend  them  by  logical  argu- 
ments. They  reasoned  {a)  from  the  term  ficj' 
>o;,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  wa<(e^  earned^  as  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  where  the 
Vulgate  has  meritum ;  and  also  from  many  of 
the  old  Latin  fathers,  who  had  said,  merere  ho- 
minem  saiutem,  &c.  But  by  such  language  they 
meant  nothing  more  than  eoTutequi\  impetrare^ 
in  which  sense  mcrerc  is  usfvi  by  Cicero  and 
other  Latin  writers.     And  in  general  in  all  the 

UQcieni  languages,  and    in  tVie  W«\)Tevf  a^u^ 


Oreek,  the  lerms  whieh  denol*  nmgUf 
penu,  ire  used  for  reward  ofmuj  .Uad*  whslh» 
deserved  or  not.  The  mesning  in  •very  cass 
most  be  determined  by  the  oontazU  In  tba  New 
Testament,  whst  is  nlled  fu^og  k  nlao  eallsl 
xipif  and  &dpfa  in  the  same  eontext.  We  ais 
said  to  rseeiTS  /ue^  9upta».  Thonan  Aqdass 
taught  that  when  man  of  his  own  neeovd  psr- 
forms  benarolent  aelions,  givaa  aloMt  endows 
churches,  &c,  God  considers  tbia  aa  done  to 
him,  and  sees  fit  (wquum,  ttrngtmum)  to 
penae  the  act.  This  he  called  aisriliMi  dr 
gruo.  (b)  Again,  he  appealed  to  Iha  doeiiias 
of  Augustine,  De  graiia  juptrtmtmrmK  ^Mih 
eaneii.  This  graee  prodaeas  ^ood  worka  in  the 
regenerate,  which  therefore  merii  aalTalioa,  bt> 
cause  they  are  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  called  this  meritum  de  eondigno*  Tim  aars* 
generate  cannot  perform  atty  sneh  meiitorioos 
works,  because  they  do  not  poaaeas  thia  gracs. 
He  was  followed  in  his  opinions  by  other  tescb- 
ers ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  doetrins 
was  confirmed  by  the  council  at  Trent. 

C.  This  false  theory,  so  greatly  injarioas  to 
morals,  was  Tehemently  oppoaed  by  the  Geman 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lather  es- 
pecially argued  against  it  from  the  principles 
contained  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians,  which  were  directed  againat  aimilsr 
mistakes  made  by  the  Jews.  But,  in  the  best 
of  the  controversy,  Luther  frequently  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  sometimes  expressed 
himself  with  too  little  precision  and  distinctness. 
He  sometimes  appeared  not  only  to  deny  merit 
to  those  works  which  the  monks  regarded  as 
meritorious,  and  to  all  self-righteous  works, 
(Paul's  works  of  the  law^)  but  also  to  speak 
slightingly  of  Christian  virtues,  and  rather  to  de- 
preciate than  recommend  them;  though  this 
was  far  from  his  intention.  But  afterwards, 
when  his  doctrine  was  misapplied  by  some  who 
appealed  to  his  authority,  he  became  more 
guarded,  and  expressed  himself  more  definitely. 
Melancthon  especially  took  pains  to  guard 
against  these  perversions  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (Art.  iv.),  in  his  Apology,  and  in  his 
"  Loci  Theologici."  After  the  death  of  Luther, 
Melancthon  and  some  of  his  associates  endea- 
voured to  analyze  the  subject  still  further,  and 
to  obviate  all  mistake.  But  they  were  poorly 
rewarded  for  their  pains,  since  they  were  charged 
with  departing  from  Luther  and  adopting  the 
errors  of  the  Homish  church.  Hence  much  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  ran  out  for  the  most 
part  into  mere  logomachy,  as  in  the  case  of 
Major  and  Amsdorf.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Formula  of  Concord  would  put  an  end  to  this 
strife,  Morus,  p.  214.  But  the  adherents  of  the 
Romish  church  still  appealed  to  the  second 
\  c\\'&Y^\  qC  Jaimes^  in  opposition  to  Luther.    He 
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and  h»  astooiates  did  not  know  how  to  defend 
tbemaelvea  against  this  argament,  and  did  not 
•affieiently  understand  the  difference  between 
^f»ya  oyo^  and  the  ?pya  rofioyi  which  were  re- 
garded as  meritorioos.  This  is  the  reason  why 
he  and  the  authors  of  the  •*  Magdeburg  Centu- 
ries," and  some  other  theologians,  spoke  so  dis- 
creditably of  this  epistle. 

Hotc^The  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
teacher  in  our  days  are  frequently  such,  that, 
af^  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  he 
must  sometimes  insist  more  upon  faith  as  the 
ground  of  pardon  and  sal  ration,  and  sometimes 
more  upon  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  pious  Christian 
actions.  He  should  take  the  former  course 
when  he  has  to  do  either  with  sinners  who  are 
sorrowful  and  truly  penitent  on  account  of  their 
sins,  or  with  those  who  have  a  self-righteous 
disposition,  and  hope  that  they  shall  be  forgiven 
and  saved  on  account  of  their  supposed  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  their  virtuous  conduct. 
Vide  Luke,  xxiii.  40,  seq.,  xviii.  9 ;  Rom.  iv. 
5;  Acts,  xvi.  30.  He  must  do  this  in  order  to 
shew  that  salvation  depends  entirely  upon  a  dis- 
position of  sincere  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  Ood— (i.  e.,  upon  faith,)  since  God  and 
Christ,  who  know  the  heart,  have  regard  solely 
to  the  disposition.  In  this  way  one  who  is 
proud  of  his  virtue,  self-righteous,  and  pharisa- 
ical,  will  learn  wherein  he  is  deficient. 

He  must  take  the  latter  course— that  of  re- 
commending good  works,  or  the  fruits  of  faith — 
when  he  deals  with  those  who  undervalue  or 
neglect  the  pursuit  of  holiness  either  through 
levity,  indolence,  or  the  love  of  sin ;  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  a  mere  external  pro- 
fession of  faith  will  be  sufficient;  who  say, 
Lord,  Lordi  but  obey  not  his  commandments  { 
and  who  pervert  the  doctrine  of  justification 
through  faith  to  excuse  a  life  devoid  of  good- 
ness, perhaps  openly  sinful.  Such  persons 
must  be  made  to  see  that  their  sentiments  are 
false,  and  that  there  are  some  infallible  signs 
by  which  it  may  be  known  whether  a  person 
possesses  true  faith ;  as  a  tree  may  be  known 
by  its  fruits.  These  signs  are  pious  actions, 
which  are  the  invariable  attendants  of  faith, 
and  which  the  tme  believer  will  never  fail  to 
perform  whenever  he  has  opportunity.  Matt, 
vii.  16;  xix.  21;  xxv.  31---46;  Rom.  ii.  6; 
1  Tim.  vi.  18 ;  James,  ii. 

SECTION  CXXVI. 

EXPLANATION  Or  THE  TERMS  WHICH  ARE  USED  IN 
THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  DENOTE  BOTH  THE  EXTER- 
NAL PROFESSION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  (fIDES  EX- 
TERNA) AND  INTERNAL  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  8ANCTIF1CATI0N. 

It  is  the  general  custom  to  treat  of  repentance, 
conversion,  renewal,  regeneration,  sanctificaiion. 


in  separate  and  distinct  articles  [loet) ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  anciently.  Neither  the  eccle- 
siastical fathers  nor  the  schoolmen  treated  these 
topics  separately.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  this  method  was  adopted ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  this  at  first  was  to  explain  more 
fully  these  scriptural  terms  and  obviate  different 
errors  relating  to  them.  But  afterwards  the  dis- 
tinction was  more  finely  drawn,  these  doctrines 
were  more  separated,  and  particular  proof-texts 
were  sought  for  each.  But  many  of  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  All 
of  these  terms  denote  the  improvement  of  men, 
and  imply  the  same  divine  agency ;  although 
sometimes  the  gradual  progress  and  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  moral  improvement  are  distin- 
guished. The  better  plan  is,  therefore,  to  bring 
all  these  topics  together,  and  to  treat  of  them  in 
one  and  the  same  article,  as,  indeed,  most  theo- 
logians now  do.  So  Moms,  p.  220,  seq.,  s.  6. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  calling, 
illuminaiion,  and  similar  expressions,  which 
will  be  explained  in  Art.  xii.,  De  operationibus 
gratise,  s.  130. 

I.  Scriptural  idea  of  the  words  denoting  Conver- 
sion, {hrwTpo^ii,  twwTp^tv,  by  w/Uch  the  LXX, 
translate  the  Hebrew  3^.) 

^Yaii^tpi^Hv  frequently  stands  alone,  some- 
times connected  with  Irti  or  9tp6$  tbv  %iw,  to 
turn  to  God.  This  term  is  derived  from  the 
very  frequent  comparison  of  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  man  with  a  way,  and  with  walking  in 
it;  whence  the  religion  itself  which  one  adopts 
is  itself  called  177.  But  this  term  is  used  io 
two  different  senses — viz., 

(1)  It  denotes  the  moral  improvement  and  ho- 
liness of  men  when  they  repent  of  their  sins  and 
forsake  them.  In  this  sense  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  in  theology,  Ezek.  iii.  19;  Joel,  ii. 
12,  13;  Matt.  xiii.  15;  Acts,  iii.  19.  This 
turning  is  produced  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  means  of  revealed  truth.  The  same  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  fnxavotlv,  by  which  also 
the  LXX.  render  the  Heb.  a^t>.  These  two 
forms  of  expression  are  frequently  interchanged 
as  synonymous,  as  Acts,  xv;  3,  coll.  xi.  18. 
"The  heart  is  turned  away  from  the  love  of  sin, 
and  inclined  to  efforts  after  what  is  good  and 
right,  under  the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Vide  2  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Jer.  iii.  12,  13, 
(an  exhortation  to  the  Israelites  to  return  to 
God,  from  whom  they  had  departed.) 

(2)  It  denotes  sometimes  the  external  transi- 
tion from  a  false  religion  to  the  true, — the  re- 
nunciation of  idolatry ;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xiv. 
6.  Hence  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
(a)  to  Gentiles  who  enter  into  the  externa) 
Christian  community.  Acts,  xx.  21^  xxvi.  18 

1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  (Jbl)  to  Jews  becoming  Christians 
Acts,  ix.  35;  xiv.  15;  2  Cor.  iii.  16. 
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These  two  eensee  oaeht  to  be  diBtingiuihed 
in  the  explanatioii  of  tiiis  term.  For  though 
eonyersion  of  the  former  kind  is  the  oligeot 
of  the  latter,  jot  it  is  not  alwajs  attained. 
But  sometimes  the  two  meanings  are  con- 
nected together,  because  the  first  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second,  and  with  many  is  actually 
attuned.  Thus  when  the  apostles  preach 
conyersion  to  Jews  and  Gentiies,  they  mean 
both;  for  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  en- 
couraged a  merely  external  introduction  into 
the  Christian  church.  Still  they  require  men 
to  enter  into  the  external  church  because 
there  are  the  means  of  conyersion  found. 

11.  Seripiural  idea  of  Ike  words  denoting  Re- 
ffeneraiionf  (nnXiyytviolaj  ytwde'^  aru^y  or 
dffvrcpey,  dbcyi  ivao>u.  AUo  the  tynompnous 
ierme,  waxaivueii,  dMu^fovr,  »up&f  oy^ipuicof, 
ttmvti  xtiaii,  «.  t,  X.) 

The  word  ttaiuyytptoia  denotes  frequently 
any  entire  alteration  of  state,  by  which  one 
is  brought  into  an  entirely  new  and  reformed 
condition,  or  placed  in  a  better  sanation. 
The  chanee  indicated  by  this  term  w,  how- 
oyer,  as  ^lorus  justly  observes,  in  eyery  case, 
wmUoHo  in  fnditu,  p.  223,  note  at  the  top. 
Vide  "  Scripta  Vani  Argument!,"  Num.  yi. 
Thus  Cicero  (Att.  iv.  6)  calls  his  restoration 
from  exile,  Haa^uyytviM^  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
xi.  3)  calls  the  restoration  of  the  tie  wish  land 
after  the  captivity  icouyyi mm  Ho/r^iloi,  The 
stoics  spoke  of  icoXftyyi vi  om  <wy  6x«*iy.  In  Ro- 
man law,  the  manumission  of  a  slave  was 
called  his  regeneration.  In  Matt.  xix.  28,  it 
denotes  an  inlnwluction  into  a  now  and  happy 
situation,  whether  the  reHurrection  or  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  be 
understood. 

When  the  lHra<'lite8  spoke  of  a  person 
changing  his  religion,  they  used  the  pnrases 
birthy  tiew  birth,  &c.  "When  a  Gentile  passed 
over  to  Judaism  (became  a  proselyte),  he  was 
regarded  by  tlie  Jews  as  new  b^trn,  a  new  man^ 
a  child  just  beginning  to  live.  As  such  he 
was  received  into  thoir  church,  and  obtained 
civil  rights.     Even  in  the  Old  Testament  the 

term  "^Vj*  is  used  in  reference  to  proselytes^ 

Ps.  Ixxxvii.  T),  coll.  Is.  xlix.,  li.,  liv.  This 
might  be  called  external  retjeneration.  The 
term  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Rabbins  in 
a  moral  sense,  since  it  became  the  duty  of  one 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
church  to  live  according  to  Jewish  laws,  and 
to  have  a  better  moral  disposition.  This  is 
internal  J  moral  reyeneraiion.  The  term  was 
used  in  both  of  these  senses  by  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Now  it  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  to  invent  new  terms,  but  to  bor- 
row terms  from  the  ancient  Jewish  plirase- 
ology,  and  transfer  them  to  Christianity. 
Hence  we  find  all  these  words  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  throe  different  senses — 
viz.. 


(1)  To  denote  one's  paiwiiig over 
from  Judaism  or  heatheninn  to  the  (Suistiai 
society,  and  making  an  external  pyofesekwi 
of  the  Christian,  in  oppoeition  to  toe  Jewish 
or  heathen  religion,  which  the  Chriatiaa  le- 
nounces.  Thus  Paul  says,  Ediiea.  iL  15, 
'*  Christ  has  united  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
one  church,"  (ti^  wqmw  am^omtow,  which  can- 
not here  denote  iniemal  renumation,  as  tiiis 
could  not  be  predicated  of  all.)  Cf.  Jamei, 
i.  18.  Thus  Peter  says,  1  Pet  i.  3,  "Qod 
hath  brought  us  to  the  profesaicm  of  Chris- 
tianity (awytwv^oat  i9^)>  in  order  to  enaUe 
us  to  obtain  salvation."  Paul  frequently  says 
of  those  whom  he  had  induced  to  make^pro- 
fession  of  Christianity,  that  he  had  begoUen 
them  (ytmA  Philemon,  y.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iy.  15; 
and  (ri5»Mftr,  Gal.  iy.  19. 

(2)  To  denote  the  iniemal  or  morai  renemal 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  whole  disposition  of 
man.  This  is  the  object  of  one's  becoming  a 
Christian,  to  renounce  the  love  of  sin,  and 
love  what  is  good,  and  to  practice  it  from 
motives  of  love  to  God  and  Christ.  This 
state  is  effected  in  Christians  by  God,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  throu^  &ith  in  Christ.  The 
creation  of  a  new  heart  (reformed  disposition) 
is  mentioned  in  this  sense,  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Eiek.  xxzvi.  26--28 ;  Ps.  IL  12. 
In  other  passages  the  term  circumcision  of  heart 
is  used,  Deut  x.  16 ;  elsewhere,  a  n«ip  nearly  a 
new  spirit,  a  new  mtitd,  which  has  God  for  its 
author,  Esek.  xi.  19,  2Q;  Psalm  1.,  li.;  Is.  L, 
kc.  In  this  sense  Paul  speaks  of  putting  on 
the  new  man,  and  putting  off  the  old  man,  (if 
a  new  crtaturf,  after  the  image  of  God,  Ephes. 
iv.  22,  24,  and  Col.  iii.  9,  10,  and  draxoumoif 
•"00$,  Rom.  xii.  2,  and  avaanova^a*  r^  Tivsv/iattf 
Ephes.  iv.  23,  seq.  Here  belong  all  the  texts, 
in  John  and  elsewhere,  which  teoc^h  that  man 
must  be  Itom  of  Go<l.  or  the  Holy  Si>irit — 
i.  e.,  become  his  child,  love  him,  m  disposi- 
tion and  conduct  resemble  him,  that  he  may 
be  loved  by  God  in  return ;  for  all  which  he 
is  indebted  to  God  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  John,  iii.  9;  v.  1 ;  John,  i.  12,  13,  Cf.  the 
remarks  respecting  Mo^caia,  s.  119,  I.  1. 
These  different  terms,  therefore,  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  tiling. 

(3)  In  many  passages  these  two  senses  are 
combined,  because  internal  regeneration  is  the 
object  of  external  regeneration ;  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  irccorpf^ciy.  Among  other  texts  is 
John,  iii.  3,  5,  *'  Whoever  is  not  born  of  bap- 
tism and  the  ll<»ly  Spirit  (i.  e.,  does  not  conse- 
crate himself  by  baptism  to  the  profession  of  my 
religion,  and  does  not  become,  through  divine 
assistance,  a  rf formed  many  a  child  tf  God,  a 
friendof  God,  like  him  in  moral  character)  can- 
not be  considered  a  member  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  (^iXf^  0cov)."  Hence  baptism  is 
called.  Tit.  iii.  5,  Xovrpov  rtaXt.yysviaiaSy  uecause 
we  are  not  only  solemnly  admitted  by  this  rite 
into  the  Christian  society,  but  are  likewise 
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lliereby  obli^ted,  aoGordingf  to  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  to  become  reformed  in  character;  and 
on  this  condition  have  all  the  rights  and  re- 
wards of  God^s  children  grnmted  and  assured  to 
vs.  So  the  Rabbins  expressed  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  And  for 
this  reason  the  most  ancient  fathers,  Ignatius 
and  Justin,  call  baptism  cuwyivnjcii, 

HI.  Senpiural  idea  of  the  term  ftcrdyeic 

This  word  is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
B  chsnge  in  a  person's  opinions,  aims,  disposi-^ 
tions,  with  respect  to  particular  things.    Thus 
the  phrase,  tif  /utdvoiav  oyitv,  signifies  to  in' 
duee  any  one  to  alter  hie  opinion^  and  to  adopt 
another.     Polybius  uses  the  word^tavofiv  in 
lelatioD  to  a  general  who  designed  to  stake  bat^ 
tie,  bot  aAerwards  determined  differently.  Plato 
contrasts  ftpovotiv  (to  use  forecast)  and  futar 
vofiv,  (to  reconsider  when  it  is  too  late.)     In 
Heb.  xii.  17,  it  is  said  that  Esau  could  not  ob- 
tain the  alteration  of  his  father's  opinion,  (futd- 
MMo.)     In  the  classical  writers,  howeyer,  this 
term  is  not  used  to  denote  particularly  an  alter- 
ation in  the  moral  state  of  the  mind  or  heart. 
This  use  first  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
Jews,  and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Sep- 
toagint.    The  Hebrew  2rd,  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Septuagint  Version  by  futavotlv, 
as  Is.  XXX.  15,  though  sometimes  also  by  im- 
ffrpl^cF.    The  Hebrew  oru  is  rendered  in  the 
same  way,  Jer.  iv.  28.    These  significations 
mn  together,  since  we  determine  not  to  repeat 
that  which  causes  us  sorrow.  Hence  the  words 
lufavotlv  and  futa^iua^  are  connected  as  sy- 
soDymotts,  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  coll.  Luke,  xvii.  4. 
This  word,  accordingly,  like  iftuxtpo^,  and 
other  similar  terms,  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense-^viz., 

(1)  It  denotes  the  forsaking  of  a  religion 
^hieh  one  had  formerly  professed,  and  is  pro- 
cessing a  new  (the  Christian)  religion,  (because 
^ere  is  in  this  case  a  change  of  view  and  opi- 
lUon  with  respect  to  religion;)  Acts,  xx.  21, 
^hera  it  is  said  that  futdvoia  it$  0eov  is  preach- 
M  to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,  in  connexion  with 
tuftif  (if  Xptofov.    Thus  Luke,  xxiv.  47,  and 
Other  texts.    Vide  Moms,  p.  222.    In  the  same 
%ay  >•  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  idolatry 
to  the  true  religion  was  called  futdvoia,  could 
the  cooversion  of  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  Christian- 
i|j  be  so  called. 

(3)  It  more  commonly  denotes  a  moral 
change.  And  (a)  it  expresses  the  entire  moral 
^novation  or  conversion  of  men,  in  the  widest 
%ense;  and  (6)  the  commencement  of  this 
change,  when  one  begins  to  abhor  the  evil  which 
lie  loved,  and  to  form  the  sincere  purpose  of  for- 
saking it.  It  is  frequently  used  in  this  nar- 
Tower  sense  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  this  is 
its  most  eommon  use  in  theology,  as  will  be 
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further  shewn,  s.  127.  This  change  always 
presupposes  an  entire  revolution  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  subject  of  it;  he  begins 
thenceforward  to  love  and  practise  good  instead 
of  evil.  This  was  the  great  subject  of  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist;  ^Utaxtaln  was 
his  continual  theme.  Matt.  iii.  2,  1 1 ;  Luke,  iii. 
8.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Christ,  Mark,  i. 
15.  It  here  denotes  a  radical  alteration,  or  a 
change  by  which  an  entirely  new  direction  is 
given  to  one's  life  and  efforts.  Hence  the 
phrases  which  occur  so  frequently,  fiftavoilv 
dfto  tutv  dftofttultp  or  Ipytav  vtxpdv.  Acts,  viii* 
22;  Heb.  vi.  1.  Hence,  too,  futavonv  and  iHir 
atpi^nw  are  interchanged  as  synonymous.  Acts, 
iii.  19,  26;  Rom.  ii.  4. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  fre- 
quently connect  the  two  meanings  of  the  word 
fistdvoia  together,  since  the  object  of  an  exter- 
nal change  of  religrion  is  always  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart.  Acts,  xi.  IB,  **God  hath 
granted  evan  to  the  heathen  ftitdvoiav  ci$  ^toi^. 
The  ancient  ecclesiastical  fathers,  even  in  the 
Latin  church,  also  connected  with  this  word  the 
idea  of  repentance  and  reformation  in  the  moral 
sense;  and  Lactantius  proposes  well  (Inst.  Div. 
vi.  24)  to  render  it  by  the  word  restpiacentia. 
But  the  word  commonly  employed  in  Latin 
theology  wm  pceniteniia,  by  which  the  Vulgate 
renders  /uiravota;  which  is  not,  indeed,  incorrect 
in  itself,  but  often  rather  ambiguous,  and  some- 
times quite  inappropriate.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  224, 
s.  2.  Afler  the  fourth  century  writers  began  to 
understand  this  word  according  to  the  Latin 
etymology t  and  to  vary  from  the  usage  of  the 
Bible.  The  influence  of  Augustine  contributed 
to  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error.  He  insisted 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  word  panitentia  from 
punio  OT  pernio  f  because  man  himself  punishes 
his  own  sins,  and  therefore  receives  forgiveness. 
Pctnitentia  est  qwxdam  dolentis  vindicta,  semper 
PUNIENS  in  se,  quod  dolet  eommisisse,  De  Pcenit., 
c.  8.  He  was  followed  by  other  Latin  teachers, 
especially  by  Peter  of  Lorn  hardy  and  other 
schoolmen.  The  unscriptural  idea  that  pani- 
tentia  is  not  only  repentance  for  past  sins,  but 
punishment,  self-inflicted,  on  account  of  them, 
has  prevailed  widely  not  only  in  the  Romish 
but  also  in  the  protestant  church. 

This  sort  o{  pcsniteniia  is  expressed  in  the 
Roman  church  by  the  German  terms,  Bus$e  {pe- 
nanee^  punUhmeni^  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  or 
mulct) t  Busse  thun  (/o  do  penance),  biissen  (Jo 
atone),  the  last  of  which  terms  expresses  more 
clearly  the  false  associated  idea.  Many  pro- 
testants  have  therefore  wished  that  when  the 
error  of  the  Romish  church  implied  in  this  term 
was  abandoned,  this  term  itself,  which  so  easily 
leads  into  mistake,  had  also  been  given  up. 
Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  an  atonement  on  our  par<  is  no^  ^c<«»S&W« 
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JBrmi  when  wa  rqietit  (jutmrowiy-L  «•«  «ficr 

tnd  refarM,  w  make  no  atomemenif  bot  w»  n- 
euTe  i^rrat  bleMiogt.  Vidt  the  Apdogy  of  the 
Aagtburg  Confeisioiiy  e.  t.  ud  tL  Bat  tbera 
it  no  word  id  Gennan  [tnd  the  nme  it  true  Id 
Eogliib]  wbieh  antwora  folly  to  the  Greek 
fttfoMto.  Andif  tbeoeriptQialidaaoftbittemi 
it  explaioed  in  tbe  earlj  oatechetleal  inetnio- 
tiona,  the  inaptneee  of  the  tenna  bj  which  it  ia 
tendered  need  not  be  ao  moeh  ngretted,  atnce 
people  in  common  life  are  not  aocoatomed  to 
take  worda  in  their  etymological  aenae. 

HT.  Senpturui  idea  of  terme  demoting  HoBneae  or 

Sanetiijf,  (Jyuwini,  lywr^,  Ci  r.'Xi,  abo  Wi4r«iy 

fnff.    Htb,  ehpi  unik  He  deriwoHvea,) 

The  worda  oyiof,  aysdjffNr,  nhp^  deetgnate 
primarily  whateTer  u  eingkd  ouiteeUeied,  or 
heel  in  iU  kind.  Vide  a.  99.  It  waa  fiiat  applied 
in  the  ancient  langnagea  to  external  exoelleneea 
and  pririlegea;  afterwarda,  to  thoee  of  an  inters 
nal  and  moral  nature.  Hence  aroae  Ae  twofold 
nae  of  theae  terma  in  the  Bible,  which  moat  not 
be  orerlooked;  they  denote  eamtitm  externa^ 
and  inUmam 

(1)  All  the  laraelitea  are  called  by  Moaea 
.onsH-ip,  and  holineaa  ia  aacribed  to  tliem  without 

reapect  to  their  morel  condact,  but  merely  from 
the  cireumatanee  that  they  were  (externally) 
aeparated  from  the  Gentilee,  and  (external)  pro- 
feeaore  of  the  tme  religion.  The  aame  way  of 
apeaking  became  coiDroon  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New 
Testament  aytoc,  ^yuujft/vot,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  thus  are  distinguish- 
ed from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence  all  who 
were  receired  into  the  Tisible  Christian  church 
by  baptism,  were  called  ayioe,  Chrisiiana,  with- 
out respect  to  their  moral  disposition,  ae  appeara 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms*  are  also  evidently  used  by 
the  sacred  writera  in  a  moral  sense.  Lev.  xiz.' 
2,  *»  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
14 — 10.  So  aytarffioi,  in  Rom.  yi.  33,  is  the 
same  as  6i,xat<yjvv7j  in  Trer.  18,  19,  virtue,  rightt* 
ouaness ;  aytMOvvij,  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  ayux^cty, 
v.  33.  'Aytaofioi,  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  is  that  with^ 
out  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  The  aame 
is  true  ofoyios  and  6(n6tfjs,  Ephes.  iv.  34 ;  Luke, 
i.  75,  oatotfji  xai  iixtuoawnj*  It  here  denotes 
that  blamelessnesa  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
i^  required,  according  to  the  divine  precepts, 
from  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  and  especially 
from  a  Christian,  and  also  the  habitual  abhor- 
rence of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf. 
1  John,  iii.  7,  ii*ew6$  iati  xa^uts  ixdvoi  6lxa*6i 
iotv  Rom.  vi.  18,  Bot^vnr  dixauxjvi^,  coll.  ver. 
19,  **He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for 
Tirtue."    In  this  way  the  Christian  becomea 


llk»  God,  ud  lavw  y» 

poaitloD,  Md  ia  mam  fe  lond  hf  OodgiM 

dnUfol  Mm  who  iwaihlaa  Ua  Mmt  bM 

by  bin.  Maa  ii  ilairin«il  fnr  halfaf.  ^U 
happinaaa  pnfortmaisly  aaaaMiBi  vlhl^ 
Vidtt  a.  51t  U.S  and  whMi  wmfomh 
into  the  eonnanity  of  tho  mwl 
der  the  old  oovobodCi  mad  Chriotieaa  aateil 
new,}  hia  holinaaa  ia  the  gvant  objeetaiMiA 
The  ehnreh  ia  deaifiioi  tp  be  aaUa  medUk 
Otberwiao,  hia  admiaaioo  Inlo  tko  ahenb  li 
hia  feHowahip  with  the  auiite  will  bo  af  «A 
Tantage  to  kin;  indeed,  Uo  ooiMleeHMllnrii 
bo  aggnvatad  in  oonoeqeoaee  of  thaaa  fak 
legea.  HoUneee  fca  UMiefoie  the  etidMM  ■! 
reault  ofaeinwrsiao,  or  of  rqMnteMo  and  ngm 
ration.  One  who  ia  dOeiitnte  of  hnliMM|» 
who  ia  negHgont  in.  the  penolt  of  il«  ia  Mlee 
teried^  or  bam  mgaim^  or  hao  not  rtprndaL  Ai 
an  aoeoont  of  the  nieo  distinetioBe  noi 
eal  definitiona  of  the  worde 
/tofiy  repemanee%  TonewMi^ 
theologiana  formally  introdnoed  into  thak  ifat 
toma.  Tide  Moniay  p.  ttS.  £Aloo  ot  Hah^ft 
SSa,  ff.— Ta.] 

SECTION  CXXVIL 


aTATiMiHT  or  THf  DooTum  OT  waeif 
matior;  ira  ooMMSHOUiBaT ;.  cm 

Orr  BIPEHTAROi;  AITD  OV  IiATB 


L  Scriptural  Doctrine  reepedmg  R^emiame  ed  \ 
Convereion;  infereneee from  ii f  andanEtfl^ 
nation  of  Technical  TIarme, 

(1)  Two  thinga  are  juatly  eonaidered  as  • 
aential  to  the  commencement  of  reformaiiaa' 
viz.,  the  knowledge  of  ain  as  ain,  mod  thesis 
row  of  Boul  arising  from  it,  or  bitier  peoiteae 
on  account  of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Chn^ 
tian  repentance  is  therefore  a  lively  knowledge 
agreeably  to  the  precepta  of  the  goapeU  of  tk 
sin  which  we  have  committed,  aa  a  great  eviL 
This  knbwledge  is  called  livefy  when  it  is  ifr 
cacioos  and  infloencea  the  will,  in  oppodtioaO 
a  dead  knowledge,  which  haa  no  inilQeooe  ap« 
the  determinations  of  .the  mind.  Theae  tm 
things  must  belong  to  reformation  of  evey 
kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relatea,  for  Ibif 
are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  hoiatf 
soul.  Whenever  a  change  takea  place  in  homtt 
views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  paitialiil 
ia  always  effected  by  the  aame  laws,  and  is* 
volves  the  aame  general  feelings.  In  order  tkit 
a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  Tice,  (aoppsM 
drunkenness,)  his  understanding  must  fiiataf 
prehend  it  as  a  fault,  and  muat  see  its  injnriooi 
consequences.  The  firat  effect  is  therefore  pi^ 
duced  upon  the  undentanding,  and  next,  throofk 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lirely  conoeptioa  d 
the  evil  conaequenoaa  of  paat  traneoraaaioo  ff 
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^  habitaal  ylce  awakens  sorrow  for  sin,  arer- 
nlon  to  itf  and  a  determination  henceforward  to 
•▼oid  it.    But  Christian  reformation  does  not 
'Wmsist  in  the  giving  up  of  particular  sins  and 
vioes,  but  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  aqd 
l^iinciples,  in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the 
Ivve  of  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness.    Particular 
.iMtbreakings  6f  sin  may  be  compared  with  par- 
Heiilar  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease;  at- 
.^MBpting  to  remoTe  these  will  be  in  vain,  unless 
Hm  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.    If  this  is 
these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.    In 
same  way  we  should  strive,  not  only  to  be 
.lid  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
'Whole  temper  of  our  souls. 
:.     Tho  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind 
•f  reformation — e.  g.,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13,  where  the 
.imelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their  idola- 
;1iy;  and  2  Cor.  vii.  8 — 11,  which  describes  the 
.iftelings  produced  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
>:Nboke  which  Paul  administered  to  them  on  ac- 
r.tmint  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  per- 
^•on;  and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their 
,.  Nformation,  or  of  their  putting  away  the  offence. 
Bere  fittdvom  is  said  expressly  to  consist  main- 
ly in  XvTtt^  xata  0£ov,  godly  sorrow,  which  was 
Very  beneficial  to  them  af^r  they  became  con- 
ieioas  of  their  guilt.     Cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  seq. ; 
Xrikke,  iii.  10 — 14. 

Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
kmnan  soul  are  the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  not 
k>  be  wondered  at  that  the  manner  of  moral  re- 
briDationis  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
issentially  the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  in- 
leed,  the />roces9  of  reformation  could  not  be  dif- 
Ssrent  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since 
t  depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the 
ivman  soul,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author. 
rhe  experience  of  David,  (after  his  affair  with 
Bathsheba,)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  in- 
itmction  on  this  point  It  consists  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  sor- 
row* repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  ear- 
lieet  wish  for  reformation  and  for  confirmed 
goodness;  also  of  love,  confidence,  and  sincere 
grailtade  to  God.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of 
its  commencement,  are  clearly  described  by 
Christ  in  two  parables. 

*  (a)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican, Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very 
proud  of  bis  virtues  and  merits,  and  thinks  no 
nan  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican 
acknowledges  his  sins,  is  troubled,  and  peni- 
tent. He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his  heart 
in  the  few  words,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
•inner.**  And  Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went 
down  to  his  house  forgiven  by  God,  the  other 
not.     Here  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall 


obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own 
works  or  worthiness,  through  pride  and  selfish 
blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and  his 
great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as 
holy  and  just.  He  is  not  therefore  inclined  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
grace  without  personal  merit,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  forgiven.  This  mistake,  is  called  sel^ 
righteousness,  from  Rom.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dan.  ix. 
18 ;  Is.  Ixiv.  6.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who 
makes  it  persuades  himself  that  he  does  not 
need  reformation. 

(6)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke,  XV.  The  object  of  this  parable  is  two- 
fold. First,  to  shew  in  what  way  a  man  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
guilt;  how  he  must  humble  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  fa- 
vours, and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of 
and  embrace  the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God. 
Secondly,  this  parable  shews  how  gracious  and 
kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vide  Luke, 
XV.  7, 10.  Cf.  Tollner's  Essays  in  his  **  TheoL 
Unters.'*  Bd.  i.  th.  2,  s.  3;90,  seq. ;  *•  Busse 
und  Glauben  ;*'  also,  **  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom 
verlornen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  the  sins  we  have  eommitted^ 
{xvTiri,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,)  which  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  reformation,  is  called  by  theolo- 
gians contrition,  brokenness  of  heart,  (Germ. 
Zerknirschung.)  Our  older  theologians  justly 
render  and  explain  this  term  by  the  phrase  Reue 
und  Leid,  (penitence  and  sorrow.)  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  nn  mt  and  natfj  2h  (lit. 
wounded  heart),  Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  Is.  Ivii.  19;  Ps. 
li.  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  a  cfe- 
sponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  Ixi.  1, 
and  other  passages  cited  by  Moras,  p.  218,  n.  9. 
The  lively  knowledge  of  sin  as  a  great  evil,  ne- 
cessarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow, 
{dohir  animi,  Xvrci;,)  Ps.  li.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19; 
Luke,  xviii.  13.  And  since  we  are  drawn  away 
to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold 
reason  is  far  too  weak  to  afford  the  necessary 
resistance,  other  feelings  must  be  opposed  to 
those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  influence;*  for  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  being,  but  is  composed  of  sense  and 
reason,  (Germ.  VernQnftig-sinnliches  Wesen.) 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  religion,  to  excite  and  maintain 
these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  and  radical  reformation. 
Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  calls  this  penitence 
and  sorrow,  Xvftijv  xara  0c6y,  aeeepiable  to  God^ 
agreeable  to  his  will  and  jTurpose— because  it 
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JBrmi  when  wa  rtptmi  (^u^cmm  ht)— L  a.,  «ficr 
•nd  r^orm^  we  mak€  no  cfoncMCfif,  bat  w»  n- 
euTe  jptMX  bleMingt.  Vida  the  Apdogy  of  tht 
Aagtbarg  Confeisioiiy  e.  t.  and  tL  Bat  tbara 
ia  no  word  in  German  [and  tbe  aama  ia  tnie  in 
Englisb]  whieh  anawera  foHy  to  the  Greeic 
fttfoMto.  Andif  tbeferiptaralideaoftbiatenn 
ia  explained  in  the  early  eateehetieal  inatm^ 
tiona,  the  inaptneaa  of  the  tema  bj  which  it  ia 
tendered  need  not  be  ao  maeh  ngretted«  atnee 
people  in  common  life  are  not  aoeoalomed  to 
take  worda  in  their  etymological  aenae. 

Hr.  Seriplurai  idea  of  term§  demoUng  HoBmae  or 
Sanctity t  (JyMwfni,  l)fraf|ilri  f»  t^'Xm,  oho  hmtrm^ 
fn«c.    HA.  xhpf  vfUk  iit  tkrimtivm.) 

The  worda  oyiof,  aytalStw^  ih,*»  deaignate 
primarily  whatcTer  u  nngkd  outtoeUeUd,  or 
htdiniUkind.  Vide  a.  99.  It  waa  first  applied 
in  the  ancient  langaaget  to  external  excellencea 
and  pririlegea;  afterwarda,  to  tliQae  of  an  tfi/er> 
no/  and  moral  nature.  Henee  aroae  Ae  twofold 
aae  of  theae  terma  in  the  Bible,  which  matt  not 
be  orerlooked;  they  denote  aaneHiaa  externa^ 
and  inUmam 

(1)  All  the  iMraelitea  are  called  by  Moaea 
.onsH-ip,  and  holiness  is  ascribed  to  them  without 

respect  to  their  morel  condact,  bat  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally) 
aeparated  from  the  Gentilea,  and  (external)  pro- 
feasors  of  the  true  religion.  The  same  way  of 
apeaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New 
Testament  ayuM,  t^iaafiivoi^  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  thus  are  distinguish- 
ed from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence  all  who 
were  receired  into  the  Tisible  Christian  church 
by  baptism,  were  called  ayioe,  Chri$iiane,  with- 
out respect  to  their  moral  disposition,  as  appears 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms-  are  also  evidently  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  tnoral  sense.  Ley.  xix.' 
2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
14 — Ui.  So  ayiaafMin  in  Rom.  vi.  22,  is  the 
same  as  dixauxtvinj  in  Trer.  18,  19,  virtue^  righU* 
ousnesM  {  ayuaavvrj^  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  oyca^ctr, 
v.  23.  'Ayia/f/AOi,  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  is  that  wiik' 
out  whieh  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  The  same 
is  true  ofotjios  and  wjMttji,  Ephes.  iy.  24 ;  Luke, 
i.  75,  oatotiji  xai  6txauwiv¥ij*  It  here  denotes 
that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
i^  required,  according  to  the  divine  precepts, 
from  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  and  especially 
from  a  Christian,  and  also  the  habitual  abhor- 
rence of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf. 
1  John,  iii.  7,  6ix(u6i  iau  xa^Ctf  ixtivo^  6lxa*6i 
hti'  Rom.  vi.  18,  dovxcvciv  dtxouxjvtn^,  coll.  ver. 
19,  »•  He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for 
Tirtue."     In  this  way  the  Christian  becomes 


lik»  God,  ud  lavw  y» 
poaicioD,aad  ia  iMuft  fe  lond  hf  Qei,m 
datifal  aoo who  waartl—  kk  MMrkM 
byhin.  Mas  is  doMliMd  fiw  MfaMi  laAii 
happinoM  piofottwataly  aoaaoalii  vift  k 
.yidaa.51tlL;  vui  whmm  mmf  mm  h 
into  tfaa-eonnuuity  of  ths  Mial%  (the 
dor  the  old  oofaoaatt  mmd  ChiMaM 
new,)  hia  holineaa  ia  tlie  grant  obsieelaiMitt 
The  ehnreh  ia  desifiiei  to  be  adUia  saorfUh 
Otherwiaet  bia  admiaaloik  Into  the  afaanb  li 
hia  feHowahip  with  the  aaioia  will  ha  tf  «i^ 
vantage  to  Uai;  indeed,  hia 
be  aggravated  in  oon— qo— ea  of 
legea.  HoMneu  ia  tharafova  tha 
reault  ofesinwMisa,  or  of  rqMnteMc  and 
ratiotu  One  who  ia  dMrtilnta  of  hniia—iM 
who  ia  negiigent  i».tha  pafsnil  of  it,  iaMlfl* 
terted^  or  bam  ajgwn,  or  haa  Bd  rt/mdoL  Ai 
an  aoeonnt  of  the  nice  diafinotioBa  and 
cal  deftnitiona  of  the  worda 
/i0fiy  rtpewbaaee%  feinnoM, 
theologiana  formerly  introdooad  lata  thsirqar 
tema,  vide  Moina,  p.  ttS.  [Aloo  et  Hah^ft 
5S3,iL— Ta.] 

SECTION  cxxvn. 

STATIMIHT  or  THf 

matior;  iTa 

orr  aipcirrARCi;  4iro  on 

L  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  R^entana  mi 
Convcreionf  infercneee from  ii g  andaa  Etfk^ 
nation  of  Ttchnieal  Termt, 

(1)  Two  things  are  justly  eonaidered  ts  » 
sential  to  the  commencement  of  reformatioa' 
viz.,  the  knowledge  of  sin  aa  ain,  and  tbe  s» 
row  of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  peniteaBi 
on  account  of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Cbii^ 
tian  repentance  is  therefore  a  lively  knowledfik 
agreeably  to  the  precepta  of  the  goapel,  of  iki 
sin  which  we  have  committed,  aa  a  great  sfiL 
This  knowledge  is  called  Hvefy  when  it  is  ifr 
cacious  and  influences  the  will,  in  oppoaitioati 
a  dead  knowledge,  which  has  no  influence  apM 
the  determinations  of  .the  mind.  These  tM 
things  must  belong  to  reformation  of  eiwy 
kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relatea,  for  Ibif 
are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  huiatf 
soul.  Whenever  a  change  takea  place  in  hontf 
views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  partisl,il 
is  always  elTected  by  the  same  laws,  and  is* 
volves  the  same  general  feelinga.  In  order  tkit 
a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice,  (sappsM 
drunkenness,)  his  understanding  must  fiiatsf 
prehend  it  as  a  fault,  and  must  aee  ita  injotiotf 
consequences.  The  first  effect  ia  therefore  pi^ 
duced  upon  the  understanding,  and  next,  throofk 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  conoeptioa  <f 
the  evil  conseqnenoea  of  paat  tranasaoMisa  ff 
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^  habitaal  Tiee  awakens  sorrow  for  sin,  arer- 
nlon  to  it,  and  a  determination  henceforward  to 
ttroid  it.  But  Christian  reformation  does  not 
'Wmstst  in  the  gfiving  up  of  particular  sins  and 
vioes,  but  in  renouncing*  sinful  dispositions  aqd 
yiinciples,  in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the 
h&W9  of  sin  to  the  lore  of  goodness.  Particular 
•vtbreakings  6f  sin  may  be  compared  with  par- 
Hevlar  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease ;  at- 
tMBpting  to  remoTe  these  will  be  in  vain,  nnless 
Hm  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.  If  this  is 
these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In 
same  way  we  should  strive,  not  only  to  be 
.M  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
4  Whole  temper  of  our  souls. 

Tho  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind 
•f  reformation-— e.  g.,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13,  where  the 
,  braelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their  idola- 
;  llj;  and  2  Cor.  vii.  8 — 11,  which  describes  the 
,  ftialings  produced  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
:llboke  which  Paul  administered  to  them  on  ac- 
;  tmint  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  per- 
,  too;  and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their 
:  nformation,  or  of  their  putting  away  the  offence. 
Here  furdvom  is  said  expressly  to  consist  main- 
ly in  Xvftrj  xara  0(ov,  godly  sorrow,  which  was 
very  beneficial  to  them  after  they  became  con- 
leious  of  their  guilt.    Cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  seq. ; 
^  Lbke,  iii.  10 — 14. 

i  Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
f  ftliman  soul  are  the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  manner  of  moral  re- 
fcnnation-is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
•Mentially  the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  in- 
deed,  the  process  of  reformation  could  not  be  dif- 
l^rent  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since 
h  depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the 
haman  soul,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author. 
The  experience  of  David,  (after  his  affair  with 
Bathsheba,)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  in- 
itmction  on  this  point.  It  consists  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  sor- 
row* repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  ear- 
meet  wish  for  reformation  and  for  confirmed 
goodness;  also  of  love,  confidence,  and  sincere 
Uratitude  to  God.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of 
its  commencement,  are  clearly  described  by 
Christ  in  two  parables. 

-  (o)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
Uean,  Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very 
proud  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  and  thinks  no 
nan  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican 
aeknowledges  his  sins,  is  troubled,  and  peni- 
tent. He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his  heart 
in  the  few  words,  *«  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
tinner."  And  Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went 
down  to  his  house  forgiven  by  God,  the  other 
not.     Here  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall 


obtain  the  gpraee  of  God  on  account  of  his  own 
works  or  worthiness,  through  pride  and  selfish 
blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and  his 
great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as 
holy  and  just.  He  is  not  therefore  inclined  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
grace  without  personal  merit,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  forgiven.  This  mistake  is  called  self- 
righteousness,  from  Rom.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dan.  ix. 
18 ;  Is.  Ixiv.  6.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who 
makes  it  persuades  himself  that  he  does  not 
need  reformation. 

(6)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke,  XV.  The  object  of  this  parable  is  two- 
fold. First,  to  shew  in  what  way  a  man  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
guilt;  how  he  must  humble  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  fa- 
vours, and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of 
and  embrace  the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God. 
Secondly,  this  parable  shews  how  gracious  and 
kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vide  Luke» 
XV.  7, 10.  Cf.  Tollner's  Essays  in  his  "Theol. 
Unters.'*  Bd.  i.  th.  2,  s.  3;90,  seq. ;  *«  Busse 
und  Glauben ;"  alSo,  *•  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom 
verlomen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  the  sins  we  have  eummitied^ 
{r.v7lr^,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,)  which  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  reformation,  is  called  by  theolo- 
gians contrition,  brokenness  of  heart,  (Germ. 
Zerknirschung,)  Our  older  theologians  justly 
render  and  explain  this  term  by  the  phrase  Reuc 
und  Leid,  (penitence  and  sorrow.)  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  nn  k3T  and  nac^j  a^  (lit. 
wounded  heart),  Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  Is.  Ivii.  19;  Ps. 
li.  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  a  cfe- 
sponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  Ixi.  I, 
and  other  passages  cited  by  Moras,  p.  218,  n.  9. 
The  lively  knowledge  of  sin  as  a  great  evil,  ne- 
cessarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow, 
(jdoltir  animi,  Xvftri,)  Ps.  li.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19; 
Luke,  xviii.  13.  And  since  we  are  drawn  away 
to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold 
reason  is  far  too  weak  to  afford  the  necessary 
resistance,  other  feelings  must  be  opposed  to 
those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  influence;-  for  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  being,  but  is  composed  of  sense  and 
reason,  (Germ.  VernQnftig-sinnliches  Wesen.) 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  religion,  to  excite  and  maintain 
these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  and  radical  reformation. 
Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  calls  this  penitence 
and  sorrow,  xvjtr^v  xata  0c 6v,  aeeepiable  to  God^ 
agreeable  to  his  will  and  purpou — because  it 
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Etm  when  wa  rqietit  (^utowMfy)— L  a^  «ficr 
•nd  refarM,  w%  make  no  atomemenif  bat  w«  n- 
edTe  i^rrat  blsMingt.  Vide  the  Apdogy  of  tht 
Aagtburg  Confeisioii,  e.  t*  and  tL  Bat  tbara 
ia  no  word  in  German  [and  the  aama  ia  troe  in 
Engliah]  whieh  anawera  fblly  to  tha  Greek 
fttfoMto.  And  iftbeeeiiptaral  idea  of  tbia  term 
ia  explained  in  tbe  earlj  eatechetieal  inatm^ 
tiooi,  tbe  inaptneaa  of  tbe  teima  bj  wbleb  it  ia 
rendered  need  not  be  ao  maeb  regretted,  ainee 
people  in  common  life  are  not  aoeaatomed  to 
take  words  in  tbeir  etymological 


HT.  Seripturai  idea  of  terme  ienoimg  HoBneee  or 

Saneiitjfp  (iyMwfni,  lywr^,  Ci  r/X.,  abo  infnK» 

fn«c.    Ikb.  eh,n,  wiih  iie  derieoHvee.) 

The  words  oyiof,  w/tal^tWf  ih^  deetgnate 
pnmarilj  wbateTer  u  eingkd  oui^eeleeted^  or 
heel  in  iU  kind.  Vide  a.  99.  It  waa  first  applied 
in  the  ancient  langaages  to  external  exoellenees 
and  pririlegea;  afterwarda,  to  tboae  of  an  inUr* 
nal  and  moral  nature.  Henee  aroae  Ae  twofold 
nae  of  theae  terma  in  the  Bible,  which  most  not 
be  orerlooked;  thej  denote  eamtitm  externa^ 
and  inUmam 

(1)  All  the  Israelitee  are  called  by  Moaea 
.onsH-ip,  and  holiness  is  ascribed  to  tliem  without 

respect  to  their  morel  conduct,  but  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally) 
aeparated  from  the  Gentilea,  and  (external)  pro- 
feesors  of  the  true  religion.  The  same  way  of 
apeaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New 
Testament  ayuM,  i^yMUTftcvot,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  thus  are  distinguish- 
ed from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence  all  who 
were  receired  into  the  visible  Christian  church 
by  baptism,  were  called  ayioe,  Christiana,  with- 
out respect  to  their  moral  disposition,  as  appears 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms- are  also  evidently  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  moral  sense.  Lev.  xix.* 
2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
14 — 10.  So  aytarffAOi,  in  Rom.  vi.  82,  is  the 
same  as  ^ucouhjvvtj  in  Trer.  18,  19,  virtue,  righte* 
ousntM;  ayiwffvi^,  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  ayui^cty, 
v.  23.  'AytouT/Ao;,  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  is  that  with- 
out whieh  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  same 
is  true  of  oato;  and  wshotfi^,  Ephes.  iv.  24 ;  Luke, 
i.  75,  odtotfii  xai  dtxcuoovi^.  It  here  denotes 
that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
is  required,  according  to  the  divine  precepts, 
from  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  and  especially 
from  a  Christian,  and  also  the  habitual  abhor- 
rence of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf. 
1  John,  iii.  7,  hlxoMi  iart  xo^;  ixiivo^  6lxa*6i 
htv  Rom.  vi.  18,  dovXevtcy  dixauxjvyi^,  coll.  ver. 
19,  »*IIe  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for 
Tirtue."    In  this  way  the  Christian  becomes 
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Uka  God,  ud  lavw  Ua 

poaitioB»  and  la  man  fe  Ummi  hf  GodtHf 

datifal  aon  who  nmmMm  Ua 

by  him.    Maa  ia  dirinad  fa 

happinasa  piofottsoaataly  aoaaoaiiA  wift  % 

.Vida  a.  51,  ILs  and  whaii  aH^  mam  m 

into  tha  eonauiaity  of  tks  oawtit  (tha 

der  tha  old  ooffaaaatt  aad  Ghriati^ai 

new,)  hia  holinaaa  la  the  gnat  objaatttOMlil 

The  ehaieh  ia  dasifaed  to  be  adUia  mmBdk 

Otharwiaa,  hia  admiaoioii  iaio  tha  ahenb  al 

hia  feHowahip  with  tha  eaiata  wiU  ba  ef  wifr 

Tantaga  to  him ;  iadeed,  hia 

ba  aggravated  ia  ooaaeqaence  of  thsss  pib^ 

legaa.    BoMneee  ia  tiierefoia  the 

reault  ofasmamiiiH  or  of  rqMateaes  aad 

ration.    One  who  ia  doatilate  of  hniia—i  m 

who  ia  negiigaat  ia^  tbe  paiauit  of  il«  la  artaa 

teried^  or  bam  ajgaia,  or  haa  ac»t  rtfeedoL  Va 

an  aoeoont  of  the  nice  diataaetiona  aad 

eal  dafinitiona  of  the  worda 

/ tofi,  Tepemanee%  faneioai, 

theologiana  fomaily  introdaoad  iato  thsir  qa 

tema.  Tide  Moina,  p.  ttS.     [Aloo  ot  Hah^a 

5S3,ff:— Ta.] 

SECTION  CXXVIL 

STATIMIHT  or  fVf  DOOmUIB 

nation;  iTO 

orr  aiPXHTARci;  aiid  em 

L  Seripturai  Doctrine  respecting  RepesUeesee  mi 
Conversion  /  inferences  firwn  ii .-  and  an  Eifk 
nation  of  Teehnieal  Terms. 

(1)  Two  things  are  juatly  eonaidersd  ss  » 
sential  to  the  commencement  of  reformadoe-  | 
viz.,  the  knowledge  of  sin  aa  ain,  and  thes» 
row  of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  peaiteaa 
on  account  of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Cliri» 
tian  repentance  is  therefore  a  lively  kaowledgtk 
agreeably  to  the  precepta  of  the  goapel,  of  tki 
sin  which  we  have  committed,  aa  a  great  evil» 
This  knowledge  is  called  Hvely  when  it  is  ifr 
cacions  and  influences  the  will,  in  oppoaitioa  e 
a  dead  knowledge,  which  has  no  inilaenea  apM 
the  determinationa  of  .the  mind.  Tliefte  tat 
things  must  belong  to  reformation  of  evay 
kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relataa,  for  thif 
are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  baiati 
soul.  Whenever  a  change  takea  place  in  haoHi 
views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  partisUit 
is  always  effected  by  the  same  laws,  and  it* 
volves  the  same  general  feelinga.  In  order  dNt 
a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice,  (soppoa 
drunkenness,)  his  undentanding  most  first  if 
prehend  it  as  a  fault,  and  muat  aee  ita  injariosi 
consequences.  The  firat  effect  ia  therefore  pn* 
duced  upon  the  understanding,  and  next,  throofb 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  eonoeptioa  d 
the  evil  conseqnanoaa  of  paat  frsnagiasiion  a 
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^  habitaal  yice  awakens  Borrow  for  sin,  arer- 
nlon  to  itf  and  a  determination  henceforward  to 
mvold  it.  Bat  Christian  reformation  does  not 
wmsist  in  the  gfiving  up  of  particular  sins  and 
Tioes,  but  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  aqd 
pttnciples,  in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the 
h&we  of  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness.  Particular 
•vtbreakingrs  6f  sin  may  be  compared  with  par- 
ticular symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease ;  at- 
tempting to  remove  these  will  be  in  vain,  unless 
llie  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.  If  this  is 
doD^^  these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In 
the  same  way  we  should  strive,  not  only  to  be 
lid  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
Whole  temper  of  our  souls. 

The  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind 
•f  reformation— -e.  g.,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13,  where  the 
Israelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their  idola- 
tiji  and  2  Cor.  vii.  8 — 11,  which  describes  the 
ftisUngs  produced  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
nboke  which  Paul  administered  to  them  on  ac* 
60Qnt  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  per- 
Md;  and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their 
Itformation,  or  of  their  putting  away  the  offence. 
Here  fisrdvoia  is  said  expressly  to  consist  main- 
ly in  Xvftrj  xata  0£ov,  godly  sorrow^  which  was 
▼ery  beneficial  to  them  after  they  became  con- 
•eious  of  their  guilt.  Cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  seq. ; 
Lake,  iii.  10 — 14. 

Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
koman  soul  are  the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  manner  of  moral  re- 
fcnnationis  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
•ssentially  the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  in- 
deed, the  process  of  reformation  could  not  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since 
It  depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the 
iaman  soul,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author. 
rhe  experience  of  David,  (after  his  affair  with 
Bathsheba,)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  in- 
Itroction  on  this  point  It  consists  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  sor- 
roWv  repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  ear- 
nest wish  for  reformation  and  for  confirmed 
goodness ;  also  of  love,  confidence,  and  sincere 
l^iBtitude  to  God.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of 
Its  commencement,  are  clearly  described  by 
Christ  in  two  parables. 

-  (o)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
Vean,  Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very 
proud  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  and  thinks  no 
nan  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican 
aeknowledges  his  sins,  is  troubled,  and  peni- 
tent. He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his  heart 
in  the  few  words,  *«  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
•inner."  And  Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went 
down  to  his  house  forgiven  by  God,  the  other 
not.     Here  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall 


obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own 
works  or  worthiness,  through  pride  and  selfish 
blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and  his 
great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as 
holy  and  just.  He  is  not  therefore  inclined  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
grace  without  personal  merit,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  forgiven.  This  mistake  is  called  sel^ 
righteousness,  from  Rom.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dan.  ix. 
18 ;  Is.  Ixiv.  6.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who 
makes  it  persuades  himself  that  he  does  not 
need  reformation. 

(Jbi)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke,  XV.  The  object  of  this  parable  is  two- 
fold. First,  to  shew  in  what  way  a  man  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
guilt;  how  he  must  humble  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  fa^ 
vours,  and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of 
and  embrace  the  undeserved  forgriveness  of  God. 
Secondly,  this  parable  shews  how  gracious  and 
kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vide  Luke, 
XV.  7, 10.  Cf.  Tollner's  Essays  in  his  >«  Theol. 
Unters.'*  Bd.  i.  th.  2,  s.  3;90,  seq. ;  *•  Busse 
und  Glauben  ;*'  also,  **  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom 
verlomen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  ike  sins  we  have  cummiiied^ 
(xvTtfj,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,)  which  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  reformation,  is  called  by  theolo- 
gians contrition^  brokenness  of  heart,  (Germ. 
Zerknirschung,)  Our  older  theologians  justly 
render  and  explain  this  term  by  the  phrase  Rtue 
und  Leidf  (penitence  and  sorrow.)  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  rm  h3i  and  natfj  3*^  (lit. 
wounded  heart),  Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  Is.  Ivii.  19;  Ps. 
li.  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  a  cfe- 
sponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  Ixi.  I, 
and  other  passages  cited  by  Moms,  p.  218,  n.  9. 
The  lively  knowledge  of  sin  as  a  great  evil,  ne- 
cessarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow, 
{doUir  animi,  Xv^ti;,)  Ps.  li.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19; 
Luke,  xviii.  13.  And  since  we  are  drawn  away 
to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold 
reason  is  far  too  weak  to  afford  the  necessary 
resistance,  other  feelings  must  be  opposed  to 
those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  influence  ;•  for  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  being,  but  is  composed  of  sense  and 
reason,  (Germ.  VernQnftig-sinnliches  ^esen.) 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  religion,  to  excite  and  maintain 
these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  and  radical  reformation. 
Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  calls  this  penitence 
and  sorrow,  Xvnrjv  xata  0c ov,  acceptable  to  God^ 
agrtcable  to  his  will  and  purpou — because  it 
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Eren  when  wa  npemt  (^ittafM»if)— L  «•»  «ficr 
tnd  reftfrtm,  w  makt  no  atanemeni^  but  w«  n- 
oeiTe  gratt  bleMingt.  Vide  the  Apdogy  of  the 
Aagtburg  Confeisioii,  c.  t.  end  tL  Bat  there 
ie  no  word  in  German  [tnd  the  tune  ii  tme  in 
English]  whieh  enewera  fully  to  the  Greek 
luroMco.  Andiftheeeiiptamlidiaofthietemi 
it  explained  in  the  earlj  oateehetieal  inatrue- 
tiona,  the  inaptneaa  of  the  tenna  bj  whieh  it  is 
rendered  need  not  be  ao  mnoh  regretted,  aince 
people  in  comnion  life  are  not  aoenstomed  to 
take  words  in  their  etymological  aenae. 

HT.  Scriplurai  idea  of  temu  datoUng  BoSnurn  or 

Ssmetitjf,  (JyiMfiwf,  kyimidt,  9,  r.'X.,  abo  intrtg, 

fn«c.    Heh.  chpt  vriih  iia  denwoHta.) 

The  worda  jSy%of^  aytalS'*^*  v^»>  deaignate 
primarily  whaterer  it  nngkd  mUtmUeietL,  or 
bett  in  0$  kind.  Vide  a.  99.  It  waa  firat  applied 
In  the  ancient  langnagea  to  external  excellencea 
and  pririlegea;  afterwarda,  to  tboae  of  an  inter* 
nal  and  moral  nature.  Hence  aroee  Ae  twofold 
nae  of  theae  terma  in  the  Bible,  which  mast  not 
be  oreriooked;  they  denote  eanetitae  exttma^ 
and  interna* 

(1)  AH  the  laraelitea  are  called  by  Moaea 
.D^-ip,  and  holineas  is  aacribed  to  them  without 

reapect  to  their  morel  conduct,  bat  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally) 
separated  from  the  Gentiles,  and  (external)  pro- 
feaaors  of  the  true  religion.  The  aame  way  of 
apeaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New 
Testament  oyuM,  fiyiaafiivoi.^  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  thus  are  distingnish- 
ed  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence  all  who 
were  receired  into  the  Tisible  Christian  church 
by  baptism,  were  called  ayM»,  Christiana^  with- 
out respect  to  their  moral  disposition,  as  appears 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms- are  also  eridently  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  f/iora/  sense.  Lev.  xix.' 
2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf.  1  Pet  i. 
14-^10.  So  oyMKT/iof,  in  Rom.  yi.  32,  is  the 
same  as  6ix(uofjvytj  in  Trer.  18,  19,  virtue,  righte- 

ousneu;  ayuaavvrj,  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  aycc^fty, 

v.  23.  'AytouT/Aof,  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  is  that  with^ 
out  whieh  no  man  ahall  see  the  Lord,  The  same 
is  true  ofoaios  and  6(fMtfjf,  Ephes.  iy.  24 ;  Luke, 
L  75,  wiiotiji  xai  iixatoavvtj*  It  here  denotes 
that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
is  required,  according  to  the  diyine  precepta, 
from  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  and  especially 
from  a  Christian,  and  alao  the  habitual  abhor- 
rence of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf. 
1  John,  iii.  7,  dlxau>s  iati  xo^w^  ixilvof  6lxa*6i 
iatf  Rom.  vi.  18,  dovxcvcty  dix(uo«yvt^,  coil.  ver. 
19,  •*  He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for 
n'rtue."    In  this  way  the  Christian  becomes 


ttk* God,  ud  lofVM  Ua liMiiUi^ir* 
poaitioiiv  nad  in  ntwa  it  kfVid  If  G4«i 
dntifol  ton  who  iMemblM  Ui  fintekhrf 
by  him.  Man  it  dattiMd  fa  MiM^irf* 
happinoii  proportioMiloly  ^oMHlriiilil 
Vidot.  51,11.;  indwhaMUtyoBiiidUll 
into  the  eommaaity  of  tho  •■ul8,(iki  Jm* 
der  the  old  coYenaAty  and  ChiisiiiBimivli 
new,}  hia  holineas  is  the  gnat  objist  md^ 
The  ehnreh  is  designed  to  be  tsUb  msM 
Otherwise,  his  edmisouNi  into  thtdhsAii 
his  feHowship  with  the  sainis  wiU bit m^ 
▼antnge  to  bin ;  Indeed,  his  ecirfsMite^l 
bo  sggrsvated  in  ooneoqeoaea  if  IhM  pH 
legea.  HoHnen  ie  tbeiefoie  thi  siiiMifll 
reault  of  csmemefi,  or  of  nqMnCsaeiaaiNf* 
roHon.  One  who  is  dOodtnls  if  hdiMiit 
who  is  negligent  in.  the  persait  of  il,  iialii 
veried^  or  ham  oge^n,  or  has  not  rqwriii  h 
an  aoconnt  of  the  nice  diatinolicna  lailidA  1 
eal  definitions  of  the  words  siiesuiita,ii|ie»  1 
/ion,  repenlanee^  rtnewaU  seaefgfMtNa,  M 
theologians  formerly  introdoood  into  thai  fk 
tema.  Tide  Monia,  p.  SS3.  [Ako  ef.  BihN« 
5S3,  ff^Ta.] 

SECTION  CXXVIL 

sTATXMBirr  or  tb|  Dooram  or  maUiBi 
matiom;  its  coMMBHOBMBar;  o«  ran 
orr  BCFBjrrAHoa;  AMD  on  latb  fmanM 

I.  Scriptural  Doctrine  reapeding  Bepentana 
Conversion  ;  inferences  from  it ;  eatd  an  E 
nation  of  Teehnieal  Terma, 

(1)  Two  things  are  justly  considered  1 
sential  to  the  commencement  of  reformat 
viz.,  the  knowledge  of  sin  as  sin,  and  th 
row  of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  peei 
on  account  of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  iL  ( 
tian  repentance  is  therefore  a  Hvely  knowl 
agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  ( 
sin  which  we  have  committed,  as  a  gieat 
This  kn6wledge  ia  called  Hvely  when  it  i 
caciooa  and  inflnencea  the  will,  in  opposit 
a  dead  knowledge,  whieh  baa  no  influence 
the  determinations  of  .the  mind.  TheM 
things  most  belong  to  reformation  of 
kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relatea,  fbi 
are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  h 
soul.  Whenever  a  change  takea  place  In  h 
views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  psrt 
is  always  effected  by  the  eame  lawa,  ao 
volves  the  same  general  feelings.  In  ovde 
a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice,  (sa| 
drunkenness,)  his  understanding  must  fin 
prebend  it  as  a  fault,  and  must  see  ita  iojs 
conaequences.  The  firat  effect  la  therefon 
duced  upon  the  underatanding,  and  next,  thr 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  eoneeptia 
the  evil  oonsequenoos  of  paat 
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ibitaal  Tiee  awakens  sorrow  for  sin,  arer- 

jQ  it,  and  a  determination  henceforward  to 

it.    Bat  Christian  reformation  does  not 

3t  in  the  giving  up  of  particular  sins  and 

but  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  aqd 

pies,  in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the 
»^  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness.  Particular 
^^kings  of  sin  may  be  compared  with  par- 
wr  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease;  at- 
I  ng  to  remove  these  will  be  in  vain,  nnless 
I  sease  itself  is  entirely  cured.    If  this  is 

these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In 
tvne  way  we  should  strive,  not  only  to  be 
particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
^  temper  of  our  souls, 
e  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind 
ormation— e.  g.,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13,  where  the 

lies  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their  idola- 
^nd  2  Cor.  vii.  8 — 11,  which  describes  the 
igs  produced  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
we  which  Paul  administered  to  them  on  ac* 
t  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  per- 

and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their 
mation,  or  of  their  putting  away  the  offence. 
i  jnftdvoia  is  said  expressly  to  consist  main- 
I  Xirtrj  xara  0€ov,  godly  sorrow,  which  was 

beneficial  to  them  after  they  became  con- 
is  of  their  guilt.  Cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  seq. ; 
3,  iii.  10 — 14. 

Dw  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
in  soul  are  the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  not 

wondered  at  that  the  manner  of  moral  re- 
ation  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
itially  the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  in- 
,  the  process  of  reformation  could  not  be  dif- 
t  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since 
)end8  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the 
in  soul,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author, 
experience  of  David,  (after  his  affair  with 
sheba,)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  in- 
tion  on  this  point.  It  consists  of  the  know- 
i  of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  sor- 
repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  ear- 
wish  for  reformation  and  for  confirmed 
ness;  also  of  love,  confidence,  and  sincere 
tude  to  God.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 
le  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of 
ommencement,  are  clearly  described  by 
St  in  two  parables. 

)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
,  Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very 
i  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  and  thinks  no 

is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
e  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican 
owledges  his  sins,  is  troubled,  and  peni- 
He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his  heart 
le  few  words,  t«God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
;r.*'  And  Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went 
)  to  his  house  forgiven  by  God,  the  other 

Here  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall . 


obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own 
works  or  worthiness,  through  pride  and  selfish 
blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and  his 
great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as 
holy  and  just.  He  is  not  therefore  inclined  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
grace  without  personal  merit,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  forgiven.  This  mistaka  is  called  self- 
righteousness,  from  Rom.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dan.  ix. 
18;  Is.  Ixiv.  6.  This  mbtake  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who 
makes  it  persuades  himself  that  he  does  not 
need  reformation. 

(6)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke,  XV.  The  object  of  this  parable  is  two- 
fold. First,  to  shew  in  what  way  a  man  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
guilt;  how  he  must  humble  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  fa^ 
vours,  and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of 
and  embrace  the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God. 
Secondly,  this  parable  shews  how  gracious  and 
kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vide  Luke, 
XV.  7, 10.  Cf.  Tollner^s  Essays  in  his «« Theol. 
Unters."  Bd.  i.  th.  2,  s.  3;90,  seq. ;  *•  Busse 
und  Glauben  ;*'  also,  *'  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom 
verlomen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  the  sins  we  have  emnmiitedj 
(xvTtTi,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,)  which  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  reformation,  is  called  by  theolo- 
gians contrition,  brokenness  of  heart,  (Germ. 
Zerknirschung,)  Our  older  theologians  justly 
render  and  explain  this  term  by  the  phrase  Rette 
und  Leid,  (penitence  and  sorrow.)  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  nn  k3i  and  natfj  3*^  (lit. 
wounded  heart),  Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  Is.  Ivii.  19;  Ps. 
li.  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  a  cfe- 
sponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  Ixi.  l, 
and  other  passages  cited  by  Moras,  p.  218,  n.  9. 
The  lively  knowledge  of  sin  as  a  great  evil,  ne- 
cessarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow, 
{doltir  animi,  Xvrttj,)  Ps.  li.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19; 
Luke,  xviii.  13.  And  since  we  are  drawn  away 
to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold 
reason  is  far  too  weak  to  afford  the  necessary 
resistance,  other  feelings  must  be  opposed  to 
those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  influence;*  for  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  being,  but  is  composed  of  sense  and 
reason,  (G.erm.  VernQnflig-sinnliches  Wesen.) 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  religion,  to  excite  and  maintain 
these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  and  radical  reformation. 
Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  calls  this  penitence 
and  sorrow,  Xvnrjv  xwra  0coy,  acceptable  to  God^ 
agreeable  to  his  will  and  purpose — because  it 
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coBtrilmlet  to  our  tilTaticm^  (dt  jwryW.)  And 
beetoM  it  does  to,  it  it  a  repetttanoe  noi  to  b« 
npented  of,  (ifutaiUUfrotf.) 

Bot  thii  sorrow  for  tin  it  mj  diSerwit  in  de- 
gree both  at  to  Mtrtngfk  (inUmivi)  and  contfiw- 
mmeCf  (jurietmvL)  Moo  differ  ezeetdiDglj  froai 
eaeh  other  in  retpeet  to  conttitotion,  tempen- 
ment;  and  the  entire  mental  dttpotition.  Ac- 
eordinglj,  their  feelinga,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  exprett  them,  are  Terj  different 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  pretertbed  for 
fll,  respecting  the  degree  of  torrow  which  it  is 
necessary  to  feel,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
most  be  expressed.  We  hare  no  definite  mea- 
sure of  .human  feeling,  no  maiken§  afkciuum. 
Let  this,  then,  be  the  only  rate  by  which  we  try 
onrseWes  and  othera :  Sorrow  for  tin  U  then  wUy 
Mfjjkieniljf  grmU  (for  the  purpoee  of  reformation) 
when  itproduem  in  um  a  eoiutant  aoenion  to  ain^ 
remaining  through  our  whole  Uvee*  It  implies 
the  sincere  wish,  Would  that  I  had  not  tram- 
graaed  the  divine  eommande^  and  alto  Uie  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  desert  of  punishment  on 
account  of  such  transgression*  But  while  one 
is  inclined  from  his  Tery  temperament  to  aorrow 
and  despondency,  or  to  riolent  outbreakings  of 
feeling,  another  is  natorally  disposed  to  cheer- 
fulness, is  more  oonsiderato  and  reeer? ed,  and 
giTea  little  Tent  to  his  emotions.  Besides,  there 
are  different  degrees,  both  of  actoal  ain  and  of 
inward  corruption,  in  different  men ;  and  their 
feelinga  of  sorrow  will  of  coorae  rary  accord- 
ingly. 

Sincerity  rf  heart  is  the  great  requisite  here ; 
Ps.  xzxii.  2.  It  is  on  this  only  that  God  looks 
with  approbation.  The  accurate  recollection  of 
each  particular  sin  we  have  ever  committed  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible.  Still  less  are 
the  external^  vieible  tigna  of  penitence  and  sorrow 
essential  to  reformation,  unless  they  arise  from 
the  deep,  sincere  sorrow  of  the  heart  Whether 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  shall  be  expressed  by 
external  signs  depends  wholly  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  men  as  to  natural  temperament  and  or- 
ganisation. As  to  tears,  lamentations,  and 
sighs,  they  are  of  very  little  consequence  in  this 
matter.  Provided  the  heart  be  renewed,  whe- 
ther it  be  with  or  without  tears  is  a  point  of  in- 
difference. The  tearless  repentance  of  a  man 
of  a  sedate  cast  of  mind  may  be  more  sincere 
and  acceptable  to  God  than  the  penitence  of  a 
person  of  a  more  effeminate  mould,  which  is 
attended  with  sighing  and  weeping,  but  which 
often  passes  soon  away  and  leaves  no  abiding 
effects.  Cf.  124,  I.  II.  We  should  beware, 
however,  of  considering  persons  to  be  hypocrites 
because  they  make  these  violent  demonstrations 
of  feeling — a  rash  decision  too  often  made!  On 
this  point  we  are  liable  to  mistake,  and  religious 
teachere  have  ofYen,  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  in  fault  here.   Many  made  too  much  of  the 
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tttm  csnIrilEMi  ud  ■■Mrtoflfc  to  liy  Mvniip 
finito  niltt  on  thit  — bjart,  and  apptdsi  • 
•oma  examplaa  and  fommgjm  vm  tba  Bi^ 
which  are  not,  bow«M^  Miiwinlly  apyi» 
bio— a.  g.,  the  npantaoes  of  Davidt  Mliy  ^ 
dalona,  Peter,  and  thm  npemimmm 
and  aehee  menttoned  ia  the  Old 
which,  however,  doan  not  descrtbn 
of  heart,  but  tba  pnblie  mlnniai  litta  tmfliyd 
in  caaa  of  pestilanoa  and  oditr  graal  atHaaim, 
Such  vehement  azpnaaioiM  of  faalmg  an  li 
required  of  all  man*  Tbo  OB»«pio  of  Bnii 
who  apent  three  qoartom  of  a  jonr  ii 
account  of  hia  lina,  la  fnqoeatly 
here.  But  be  had  himself  to  hlamo  fer  fhm 
ainoa  ha  himaalf  eonfsaaaa,  PooIm  xianLlilt 
that  ha  endoavouTed  to  keqp  aikmae  nspn^i 
hia  aina-^.  e.,  to  ezeulpato  hioaaolf  bafiMsGii 
to  palliate  hia  guilt,  and  to  nvoid  tfao  mBomt§ 
of  humble  confeaaion  and  penitaiiea.  As  mm 
aa  ha  acknowledged  hia  nn  and  rspaojad  of  i^ 
Gad  forgave  him,  var.  6. 

Christianity  doea  not  lay  down  any  dsMi 
rula»  or  prsacriba  any  artificial  eflfofla  by  ai\ak 
thia  moral  change  muat  be  efli-eted.  h  napam 
from  each  nothing  but  what  in  adapted  ts  ha 
natore.  Peter  to^,  and  eoaaideiiog  hia  cht^ 
racter  and  hia  crime,  thia  waa  imtuaL  Tli 
publican  only  stgAed.  Zaeehmoa  does  aot  i^ 
pear  to  have  dona  eitlier  the  ono  or  tho  ate; 
And  yet  the  penitence  and  refotiaatioa  af  dl 
was  accepteble  in  the  sight  of  God. 

According  to  the  precepto  of  Christianitj  tUi 
change  must  result  in  the  soppreaaioa  of  tki 
reigning  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  in  resioriof 
dominion  to  those  principles  of  reaaon  whidk 
are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  tkai 
renovating  the  whole  man,  and  making  bin, 
before  carnal  (oofxtxo;),  to  be  apiritoal  (icvnfr 
rcxo^),  obe<lient  to  the  precepta  of  ChriatisBiij. 
and  in  a  state  prepared  to  enjoy  the  gaidsace 
and  assistance  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ct 
Romans,  vii.  25;  viii.  1,  seq. 

Theologians  call  the  reformation  of  men  wko 
were  before  entirely  rode  and  aavage,  psm2er 
tiam  primam,  or  tnagnam  f  that  of  thoae  wht 
are  in  a  better  moral  condition,  but  atill  wad 
reformation, /Nmt7en/tam  atantium^  or  secawdsai 
or  quolidianam.  And  all,  CTen  the  giesttit 
sainte  on  earth,  stend  in  need  of  thia  daily  » 
pentence,  though  in  different  degreea.  Non 
can  justly  consider  themselves  perfect  iH 
must  acknowledge  themselves  sinners,  deficiat 
and  imperfect.  So  the  whole  acriptorea  reqsiie 
us  to  feel ;  and  everywhere  insist  upon  sinoflt 
and  unpretending  humility,  and  condemn  tki 
opposite  dispositions. 

(3)  Sorrow  or  penitence  for  sin  must  flow 
from  the  kruiwledgc  of  sin — i.  e.,  from  a  cm* 
sciousness  that  we  have  acted  contrary  to  tbe 
divine  law,  and  therefore  deaenre  divine  paaidi 
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■nnts.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  should  impar- 
tiallj  ezainioe  our  actions  accordingr  to  the  law 
of  God.  Now  when  one  sees  that  he  has  been 
nngratefal  and  disobedient,  and  rendered  him- 
self unworthy  of  the  divine  favour;  when,  in 
■Tiew  of  this,  he  feels  sorrow  and  sincere  peni- 
tmce,  and  begs  God  to  pardon  his  sins  and 
STOTt  deserred  punishment;  this  is  called  mak- 
ing eonfeBsion  of  gin  to  God^  {confeano.)  This 
is  not,  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  a  particular 
put  of  repentance.  It  is  the  opposite  of  con' 
uaUng,  exculpating^  palHating  one*8  sins  before 
Godj  (refusing  to  acknowledge  them  ais  such, 
■nd  to  seek  forgiTeness  for  them.)  Proverbs, 
zZTiii.  13, «» He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not 
prosper;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
them  shall  have  mercy."  So  Christ  represents 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke,  iv. 
Vide  Psalm  xxiii.  3—6;  Dan.  ix.  4;  1  John, 
i.  8,  where  taymg  we  have  no  tin  is  opposed  to 
o|w0Xoy<io^a«  aftopftW,  Yer.  9,  to  acknowledge 
and  repent  ofein. 

The  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  necessity 
which  the  Romish  church  teaches  of  making 
confession  to  men  as  to  repreacntativee  of  God. 
It  recommends,  however,  the  practice  of  con- 
ietsing  our  faults  to  experienced  Christians,  and 
of  opening  to  them  the  state  of  our  hearts,  as 
eondncive  to  rital  religion.    Cf.  James,  v.  16. 

(4)  Sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  and  abhorrence 
of  it  are  always  founded  on  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  sin;  but  they  ifre  produced  in  two 
ways — viz., 

(a)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  preeepU 
and  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law  against 
transgressors.  The  divine  laws  were  given  for 
cor  highest  good.  Every  violation  of  them  both 
destroys  the  happiness  flowing  from  obedience 
and  incurs  the  punishment  annexed  to  disobe- 
dience. When  the  sinner  seriously  revolves 
loch  considerations  as  these,  he  must  necessa- 
rily feel  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  terror, 
anxiety  on  his  own  account,  and  abhorrence  for 
tin  itself.  We  find  that  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles made  use  of  these  considerations  in  order 
to  awaken  a  salutary  fear  in  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  Vide  Matt.  iii.  7,  10;  Luke,  iii.  3, 
•eq. ;  Heb.  x.  39,  seq.  This  is  called  by  the 
schoolmen  and  in  the  Romish  church,  atiritioy 
or,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  eontritio  ir^ormis 
— i«  e.,  imperfecta^  inchohata,  {dolor  de  pceeato  e 
mutu  panarum,) 

(6)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  promises 
contained  in  the  gospel.  When  we  consider, 
mn  one  side^  the  undeserved  love  and  kindness 
of  God,  exhibited  in  so  many  ways,  and  espe- 
cially through  Christ,  and  which  has  sought 
in  every  possible  manner  to  lead  us  to  true  hap- 
piness in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and  has 
inTited  and  encouraged  us  by  the  greatest  pro- 
miseSf  (John,  iii.  16;)  and  when  we  consider, 


on  the  other  eide^  our  own  levity  and  negligence, 
our  wilful  rejection  of  the  means  of  good  offered 
us  by  God ;  when  we  consider  all  this,  we  must 
be  constrained  to  feel  the  deepest  penitence  and 
shame,  abhorrence  for  sin,  and  love  to  God  and 
Christ  who  have  done  so  much  for  us.  These 
motives  have  a  great  and  mighty  efficacy  in 
promoting  radical  reformation.  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  use  these  motives  more  frequently  than 
any  others.  Their  whole  heart,  as  it  were,  lives 
in  them.  Vide  John,  iii.  16;  xxi.  15,  seq.;  1 
Pet.  iv.  1—3 ;  Tit.  ii.  10,  11.  The  schoolmen 
and  the  Romish  church  call  this  eontritionem 
{dolorem  de peeeato  e  dileetione  oriundum,)  Th us 
this  very  consideration  of  the  great  blessings 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  leads  to 
faith  in  him.  He  who  knows  that  much  has 
been  forgiven  him,  loves  much,  Luke,  vii.  47. 
Since  Christ  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  has 
even  died  for  us,  we  are  led  to  place  our  whole 
trust  in  him,  and  look  to  him  for  all  our  happi- 
ness, and  to  obey  his  commands  from  grateful 
love,  John,  iii.  5, 14 — 21.  We  see  that  by  our 
sins  we  are  rendered  unhappy,  that  by  our  own 
merit  we  cannot  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  not 
even  by  our  best  works.  Hence  we  confide  in 
Christ,  and  seek  through  faith  in  him  to  obtain 
forgiveness  of  God,  ix  7tl<ttt<>ii  dtxaui)^[v(u,  Gal. 
iii.  24.  In  this  way  we  become  children  if  God, 
(TiOi  0COV  dta  Hiartui  iv  Xpi0r9,  ver.  26,)  be- 
loved if  God^  and  blessed  by  him. 

Many  of  the  schoolmen  and  theologians  of 
the  Romish  church  reject  altogether  the  motives 
first  mentioned,  asserting  that  they  are  not  at  all 
promotive  of  our  moral  improvement.  The  An- 
tinomians  of  the  sixteenth  century  expressed 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner  with  many 
others.  It  is  true  that  this  attrition  may  be  so 
abused  as  to  lead  to  a  despair  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  instead  of  promoting  reformation. 
But  still  when  it  is  cautiously  made  use  of,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  rude  and  uncultivated  men, 
it  produces  a  very  good  effect,  and  is  therefore 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Jesus  himself,  with  many  classes 
of  hearers.  Some  are  entirely  incapable  of  the 
tender  emotions  to  which  the  appeal  is  made  in 
this  second  class  of  motives.  Their  heart  must 
be  broken  and  softened  before  it  can  become 
susceptible  of  the  motives  of  the  gospel.  There 
is  in  this  respect  the  same  difference  even  in 
adult  persons  that  there  is  between  children, 
some  of  whom  are  ill-mannerrd  and  rudo,  and 
others  docile  and  well-disposed.  The  wise 
teacher  will  employ  different  means  with  these 
different  cases ;  and  so  must  also  the  teacher 
of  religion.  Vide  Tollner's  Essay  (No.  1) 
**  Busse  und  Glauhen.*' 

When  one  is  reformed,  the  love  of  sin,  now 
renounced,  is  succeeded  in  his  mind  by  holiness, 
diligence  in  duty,  or  pinns  Christian  diat^o^v^vc^^c^ 
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and  ■  holy  Cliiiithn  walk.  Cf.  a.  I3C,  IV. 
HsBPe  Home  iheolo^ni  of  itie  Luiheraa  church 
in  the  Blstoenlh  century,  look  prrmltnlia  in  «o 
widen  aenss  bb  to  inuludc/oiCA  and  diUgaice 

Murus  (p.  Sie,  317,  a.  3}  has  giTen  a  good 
■umni*r)p  sinlement  of  ibe  different  pails  of  Te- 
formutioa  here  separately  considered.  The 
vuird  man  in  |irincipilly  regnrded  in  Christian 
reformnlion.  The  objecl  ia  »ol  tnerely  to  re- 
atniin  Ihe  gross  uulbreakln^  of  sin.  but  to  rec- 
tify the  whole  disposition  and  hpan,  so  that 
the  subject  of  it  will  lieneeforth  act  from  entirely 
difTerent  moiiTca  and  jirinciples.  The  holy 
aoripiures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tr^ala- 
menls,  in«isl  everywhere  that  the  mq,  xa^ia^ 
fUivfta,  u  •«•  aT^puKoft  uiual  be  renoTBted.  'l*he 
Irrma,  eircuiMition  if  (A#  htart,  neio  hrart,  rcim- 
mli'tfn,  rtgtntraiion,  ntw  erealurt,  sll  express 
(his  truth.  Vide  John.  iii.  1 — 31 ;  also  No.  vi. 
in  "  Sm'[ilii  I'arii  Arginnetili"  aboYe  cileJ,  If 
Bny  one  Exppcta  10  auecced,  by  attempting  to 
■mend  eilDrnslly,  or  in  any  othpt  way  Ihan  by 
a  radical  Dhang>e  of  heart,  he  will  be  disapoinl- 
m9.     VideNo.  i.  1. 

n.  Delay  of  Rtpatlanee  t  and  latt  Cmteruim. 

Tills  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Chna- 
tinn  etbici. 

(l)The  tbn^erand  mV  of  delaying  reforma- 
tion, (u)  The  donga-  sod  difficullia.  The 
longer  uno  continues  in  sin  the  more  fixed  be- 
comes his  habil  of  sinning,  and  of  course  the 
more  difficulty  will  he  find  in  breaking  loose 
from  it.  He  will  thus  become  more  and  more 
the  Blave  of  sin,  snd  be  constantly  bound  with 
Blronget  chains.  The  longer  therefore  reforms' 
tton  is  deferred,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes. 
BesidBS,  external  eircumstances  are  not  in  our 
power.  Many  die  suddenly;  others  lose  the 
use  of  their  reason,  or  in  iheir  last  moments  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  mental  elToits  which  are 
requisite  for  attending  to  the  inipottant  concerns 
ofreiigion,  &c.  (i)  There  must  always  be  an 
evil  and  injury  attending  Ince  reformations, 
howeser  thorough  and  sincere  they  may  bo. 
God  proportions  Ibe  rewards  he  bestows  to  lbs 
degree  of  leal  which  one  shews  in  goodness, 
and  10  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  haa 
exhibited  \u  Vide  s.  136,  II.  One  who  baa 
just  commenced  a  virtuous  course,  and  has 
made  but  little  advancement  in  it.  cannot  expect 
a  greut  reward.  In  the  future  life,  he  rousl  re- 
main inferior  to  others,  and  thus  suOei  for  hia 
remisaneas  and  negligence. 

(9)  The  opinions  of  theologians  have  always 
been  very  much  divided  on  the  question  as  ta 
\\\ti  poviibilitfi  of  late  repentance,  and  the  worth 
of  it.  Vide  the  hialory  of  ihese  opinions  inHe- 
gelmeyer'a  Diss,  "de  sera  poeniteniia,"  p.  i.; 
Tubingen,  1780. 


Finl.  Most  hold,  with  truth,  thai  late  reform 
alion  ia  possible,  and  that  God  may  pudoi 
(though  with  the  limitations  mentioned,  Nu.  V 
even  those  who  defer  re^ienlaiice  to  the  last,  i 
it  ia  then  thorough  and  Bincere.  They  hold 
however,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that  snel 
lale  conversions  are  very  dimblful,  and  ifa) 
great  caution  shonld  be  used  in  speaking  confi 
dently  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  pot  offrsli 
gion  to  the  last,  lest  this  shonld  tsnd  to  confini 
iiibers,  to  their  gr«3t  injury,  in  their  previiliq 
erron.  Il  is  unsafe  for  men  to  protiounco  sa< 
opinion  in  such  a  case.  For  there  is  no  rvl 
dence  of  true  faith  but  the  works  of  tlie  lift 
None  but  God  can  look  into  the  heiart.  Boi 
since  God  can  look  into  the  very  soul ;  since  ki 
will  forgive,  without  excepuon,  all  who  •■» 
cerely  repent  of  their  sins,  and  ask  forgtvenCM 
through  Christ,  in  the  way  which  he  hai  prs' 
scribed,  (1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  3  !>et.  iii.  9;)  and  siM 
the  grace  of  God  is  limited  to  no  time,  to  no  ((^ 
ninuinyx"tixptreniplariuna,(i.il3,l.3:)thai 
caa  ha  no  doubt,  I'n  abitratto,  but  that  God  ■rill 
really  forgive  tiiDse  who  seek  for  pardon,  thougt 
il  may  he  late,  if  their  desire  be  only  sinccrt 
and  enrnost.  He  will  bestow  even  upon  sndi 
that  happiness  and  reward -of  which  Ibej  an 
susceptible.  The  example  of  the  malefactor  M 
the  croas  (Loke,  xxiii.  40 — 13)  is  justly  refep 
red  to  in  behalf  of  this  opinloa.  The  Chrieliai 
docirina  justifies  us  in  promising  pardon  and 
mercy  to  all,  even  the  greatest  sinners,  it  all 
times,  provided  tbey  will  only  accept  iheM 
offera.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  an  unhappy  dying 
man  from  all  hope,  and  to  thrust  him  into  de- 
spair, is  without  scriptural  warrant,  and  higbly 
presumptuous  and  cruel. 

Secondly.  Others  regard  late  repentancs  h 
impossible,  and  hold  that  one  who  has  dcfemd 
it  to  the  last  cannot  hope  for  pardon  ;  becHMi 
they  say,  late  repentance  never  can  be  Irui  oi 
lincere,  and  this  is  a  condition  indispensable  ta 
forgiveness.  They  appeal  to  the  example  of 
msny  who  in  prospect  of  deatli  gave  signs  of 
repentance,  but  who,  as  soon  aa  danger  wm 
past,  became  worse  tlian  before. 

But  (a)  there  are  also  cuamplee  of  a  diSereat 
kind^xamples  of  those  who,  like  the  ihivf  oo 
tlie  cross,  became  repentant  and  believing  ia 
circnmstances  of  imminent  danger,  and  who  yrt 
have  afterwards  manifested  an  unshaken  6deiiiy. 
(i)  Those  who  advocate  this  opinion  often  mi*- 
take  Ibe  want  of  pertnerante  in  faith  for  Uis 
want  of  linecrily  in  it.  (c)  The  examples  meo- 
tioned  da  not  prove  that  late  repentance  isnotr 
sincere  and  thorough,  but  only  that  it  is  tuM 
alii-ayiBo;  which  indeed  ia  true. 

The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  used 
on  this  side  is,  thai  ronccmt'oii  I'l  nM  lAe  umrt  tf 
a  moment,  (not  tahitanea  or  intlantanra^  bill 
\iBi\att<Batint«,  earnestness,  seal,  practice.   Th» 
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"^     li  tnie  from  the  rerj  natore  of  the  homan  mind. 

T^    Boi  this  only  proves  the  great  difficulty,  the 

iDcertainty  and  danger  of  soch  late  conyer- 

r-  ^  aoos,  and  not  the  entire  impossibility  of  them. 

r*      Many  men,  m  whom  the  work  of  conversion  is 

■=s-    not  completed,  are  still  not  entirely  tvil  and 

^     dBBtiUite  of  all  good.    The  seed  of  goodness 

z  *    fisqoently  lies  in  their  hearts,  while  its  growth 

-  -    nad  fruitful  ness  are  impeded  and  prevented  by 

-r    Tanons  internal  and  external  hindrances.    But 

^    thin  work  may  have  been  silently  and  Miifih' 

:7     Bwrredly  going  on  in  the  midst  of  these  diflicul- 

.    ties.    And  now  unexpectedly  some  external 

J?     civeomatance  occurs  as  a  means  of  awakening. 

r      The  person  hears  a  moving  exhortation,  is  re- 

^      atnded  of  some  promise  or  threatening  from 

T       the  Bible,  is  placed  in  imminent  danger,  or  in 

tome  such  manner  is  aroused,  and  impelled  to 

attend  more  earnestly  to  the  concerns  of  his 

•oal*    These  circumstances  depend  on  Divine 

PlOTidence,  and  God  makes  use  of  them  as 

meaae  for  the  conrersion  of  men.   This  appears 

ta  have  been  the  case  with  the  malefactor  on  the 

ciiMi.     Probably  there  had  been  a  long  prepa- 

iati<m  in  his  mind  for  the  result  to  which  he 

than  oame.    The  passage,  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6,  'Adv- 

no  relation  to  this  point.  This  passage 
YtStsm  to  those  who  persevere  in  apostasy,  and 
the  rejection  of  religion.  The  phrase,  tAvvwov 
Jen,  means  only  that  it  is  impotnble  for  men, 
Cf.  Matt.  six.  86. 

Those  theologians  who  differ  so  widely  from 
the  Bible  as  to  hold  that  the  forgiveness  of  men 
depends  altogether  upon  their  holiness  or  obedi- 
eiee  to  the  divine  commandments,  and  not  upon 
&ith  in  Christ  and  his  atonement,  are  indeed 
hjA  pressed  in  this  point.    If  they  would  be 
Consistent,  they  must  deny  salvation  to  those 
Who  delay  repentance  till  just  before  the  close 
of  life,  and  who  therefore  do  not  exhibit  the 
ffuits    of    this    change.    So    even    Steinbart 
thought.    The  holy  scriptures,  on  the  contrary, 
taach  that  God  forgives  men  on  account  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  holiness  is  the  con- 
aequence  of  this  faith,  and  that  without  this 
faith  in  Christ  man  is  not  able  to  live  holy. 
Now  if  a  man,  whose  reformation  begins  with 
faith,  is  prevented  by  death  from  exhibiting  the 
fruita  of  this  faith,  (which,  however,  he  would 
liaTe  exhibited  had  he  lived  longer,)  he  cannot, 
on  this  account,  be  excluded  by  God  from  hap- 
piness ;  although  his  happiness  will  be  less  than 
that  of  others  who  have  pursued  a  long  course 
of  aetiTe  virtue.    Thus  we  might  conclude  in 
abtiraeto  f  the  determination  in  particular  given 
cases  most  be  left  with  God. 

JVWe-— The  work  of  Noesselt,  "  Ueber  den 
Werth  der  Moral  und  spaten  Besserung,*'  (Ilalle, 
1777t  8to,  Ausg.  2,  1783 ;  especially  s.  2*20, 
seq.,}  contains  much  on  this  subject  which  is  ex- 


cellent. This  work  was  occasioned  by  the  unset- 
tled, partial,  and  indefinite  views  contained  in 
many  works  on  this  subject,  especially  in  those 
which  held  up  the  opinion  that  late  repentance 
is  impossible  or  of  no  avail ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  Saurin,  **  On  the  Delay  of  Conver- 
sion;'* Edward  Harwood,  ^^On  the  Invalidity 
of  Repentance  on  the  Death-bed  ;**  and  Stein- 
bart, on  the  question  *'  What  Value  can  be  al- 
lowed to  Sudden  Conversions,  especially  on  the 
Death-bed ;  and  what  is  it  advisable  publicly  to 
teach  on  this  subject  ?*'  Berlin,  1770,  8vo. 

SECTION  CXXVIII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FALSE  OPINIONS  AND  PERVER- 
SIONS CONCERNINO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REPENT- 
ANCE, WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  GRADUALLY  ADOPTED 
IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Most  of  these  mistakes  have  arisen  from  false 
ideas,  agreeing  with  the  depraved  inclinations  of 
the  human  heart,  respeciinQ  forgiveness  (f  tin^ 
propitiating  God,  and  the  merit  of  good  works, 
Cf.  8.  108,  and  s.  125,  III. 

I.  Penance  of  the  Excommunicated* 

The  apostles  and  other  ancient  Christian 
teachers  held  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  men  are  bound  to 
confess  their  sins  to  him,  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
from  him.  So  taught  Justin  the  Martyr  (Apol. 
2),  and  others.  But  even  as  early  as  the  times 
of  the  apostles  the  custom  (which  had  before 
prevailed  among  the  Jews)  of  excommunicating 
gross  offenders  from  the  church  (d<}>opt<7^o()  was 
adopted  by  Christians,  and  was  indeed  necessary 
at  that  time.  The  rites  attending  restoration  to 
the  church  became  constantly  more  numerous 
and  complex  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  Those  who  were  restored  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  public  penance,  {paniteniia  pub- 
lico,) The  excommunicated  person  (/a/jAtis)  was 
bound  (1)  to  labour  to  convince  the  church  of 
the  reality  of  his  penitence  and  reformation. 
He  appeared  therefore  in  public  in  a  mourning 
dress ;  he  fasted,  wept,  and  begged  for  prayers, 
(contritio.)  (2)  He  was  bound  to  make  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  sin,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
the  church;  and  this,  in  order  to  humble  him  and 
to  warn  others,  (confessio,)  (3)  His  undergo- 
ing these  and  other  trials  and  punishments  im- 
posed upon  him  as  the  condition  of  his  being 
readmitted,  was  called  saiiffactio;  and  he  ob- 
tained pacem.  Vide  Morini  Traclaltis  de  pcmi» 
teniiae  sacramento.  This  was  originally  only 
church  discipline,  and  nobody  pretended  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
God,  who  looks  not  upon  the  outward  man,  but 
upon  the  heart.  Indeed,  Montanus  in  the  se* 
cond  century,  and  Novatian  in  the  third,  though 
they  were  so  rigorous  in  church  discipline  that 
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they  were  unwilling  to  reedmit  a  pereon  who 
had  been  once  excluded,  did  not  deny  that  he 
might  obtain  forgiveness  from  God. 

II.  Penance  auppoMcd  the  mioru  of  obtmning  the 
Forgiveneu  of  God, 

We  find  that  the  great  body  of  Christians 
since  the  second  century  have  entertained  very 
erroneous  apprehensions  respecting  this  excom- 
municution.  Many  believed  (although  the  doc- 
trine was  not  as  yet  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  church)  that  a  person  by  being 
excommunicated  from  the  church  is  also  ex- 
cluded from  communion  with  God.  But  they 
also  held  that  when  the  church  forgives  a  person 
and  admits  him  again  to  their  fellowship,  Ciod 
also  forgives  him  and  admits  him  to  his  favour. 
And  this  opinion  was  more  dangerous  in  its  ten- 
dency than  the  former.  The  church,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  ruled  over  it,  who  had  the  most 
to  say  in  this  matter,  came  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  the  representatives  of  God.  Vide  s. 
135, 1.  Hence  great  importance  was  attached  to 
the  external  rite  in  the  read  mission  of  the  excoin- 
municattMi.  The  idea  became  prevalent,  that 
God  is  influenced,  and  moved  as  it  were  to  com- 
passion, by  fasting,  weeping,  kneeling,  begging, 
and  sifirhing.  In  short,  it  was  believed  that  a  per- 
son could  obtain  forgiveness  of  God  by  the  same 
external  means  by  which  the  favour  and  forgive- 
ness of  therhurch  and  its  rulers  could  be  obtained. 
And  the  teachers  of  religion  often  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  such  errors  by  insisting  injudi- 
ciously upon  tlipse  external  riles.  Kven  Oriiren 
sornetuues  expressed  himself  in  tiiis  un«ruar(le(l 
manner — e.  g.,  in  llomil.  IT)  in  lievii.  After 
tlie  fourth  century,  the  service  of  God  was  niatle 
to  consi>t  more  and  more  in  mere  outward  cere- 
monies. 

III.  Auricular  Cotifcvtian. 

When  the  Christian  church  was  much  en- 
larged, the  Cirecian  ciiurch  in  iho  third  century, 
and  the  Western  church  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
commuted  the  public  confession  of  tlie  excom- 
municiiteii  for  private  confession  to  he  made  to 
a  pn'shyler  appointed  for  that  purpose.     Vide 
Sozoti).  i\.  3;").     This  too  was  soon  abolished  in 
the  (ireei;in  church,  but  it  was  retained  in  the 
Latin  church.    Hence  arose  by  deorees  the  prac- 
tice  of  auricular  eunfrsfion,  and  then,  slowly,  Iho 
whole  system  of  public  penance.     At  first  the 
lapiti  only  were  bound  to  confess  their  gross'»r 
offences  to  spiritual  guides,  before  tliey  could  bo 
reinstatM.I  and  allowed  to  approach  the  hf»ly  sup- 
per.    Hill  in  process  of  time,  every  ('hristian 
was   retpiired  to  confess   to  tlie  clergy  all  his 
sins,  even  the  least  of  ihem,  hefrire  he  could  he  ! 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.     'I*he  cler;ry  and  I 
the  monks  confirmf'd  the  populace  in  the  persua-  | 
•ion,  to  which  it  was  itself  predisposed,  that  con-  j 


fession  to  the  priest  was  the  asms  as  emfinM 
to  God ;  and  that  the  prieats  gave  abtolBtuaii 
God*s  stead. 

This  much-abaaed  principle,  that  rnnffia 
must  be  made  to  spiritual  teacheia  and  thekah 
of  the  church,  is  found  tctj  early,  even  it  ik 
third  century^,  g.,  in  the  writings  of  Origa 
(Homil.  in  Levit.),  and  eapecially  of  the  Laiii 
fathers,  Cyprian,  Hieronymua,  and  Augsftn. 
They  compared  the  presbyter  with  a  phyiiu 
who  cannot  heal  a  disease  if  he  is  not  wak 
acquainte<l  with  it.  In  all  these  rites,  tbeit  ii  \ 
much  which  is  good,  and  which  might  be  ]»» 
tised  to  great  advantage,  and,  indeed,  wutoii 
the  early  church.  But  afterwards,  whes  it 
priesthood  and  laity  had  both  very  msch  6e^ 
nerated,  they  were  greatly  perverted  and  m^ 
applied. 


I. 


IV.  Penance  imposed  by  the  Clergj, 

At  first  the  church  imposed  the  9atisfadtim% 
be  made  by  offenders.  This  was  now  donehf 
the  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  confession  wai  Bsia 
The  penalties  imposed  by  him  were  now  w 
longer  considered  merely  as  aatitfaetion  gitmlB 
the  church.  It  was  believed,  that  by  these  ni 
means  Go<l  is  rendered  propitious  and  his  jn^ 
ments  are  averted.  It  was  also  believed  thtf 
the  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  church  sic  Ai 
representatives  of  God.  These  ministers  wai 
now  frequently  compared,  as  indeed  tbej  hd 
been  during  the  third  century,  with  the  Leriii- 
cal   priests,  who,  in  God'S  stead,  imposed  p^ 

'  ni.shnients  for  the  purpose  of  atoning  for  siii 
sueh  as  prayers,  fasts,  almsgiving,  and  other riM 
and  {lifts,  whii-h  were  now  looked  upon  as  m^ 

■  ritiirious  iri»(»d  works,  s.  1*25.  The  ecclrsiastiei 
ami  ni«Miks  had  bn^ks  of  pcnanee^  in  which  tb^ 
penalties  were  assi|ined  for  each  particular  sib 
\ 'nle.Tr)h.  D.illaus,  l)e  pa'nis  et  satisfactioDibsi 
hunianis;  Auist.  1019. 

\'.  The  Doctrine  of  Indulgences. 

At  lajst  the  doctrine  of  t'nJul^encf9  was  intr> 
dueed.  This  was  destructive  of  all  morality. 
The  practices  of  penance  and  confession  which* 
at  least  during  the  darker  periods  of  the  middU 
afT(>s,  maintained  to  some  degree  an  extenil 
(lisciplino  and  order,  fell  at  once  into  neglect 
and  disuse.  For  by  means  of  indulgences  tiie 
people  obtained  remission  of  the  penances,  and 
freedom  from  the  canonical  or  ecclesiastical  pi^ 
nishments  of  sin,  which  were  imposed  by  their 
rith(?r  confessors.  These  indulgences  were  firs* 
srr.inted  by  the  bishops,  when  an  individual  ol- 
fered  of  his  own  accord  to  perform  some  giwJ 
work,  to  uive  alms,  to  found  charitable  instilii* 
lion**,  to  huild  churches,  &c.  They  were  af^''* 
wards  s(dd  U)T  mere  rnnncy.  After  some  tiai« 
the  pope  api'iropriated  the  trade  in  indulgenrri 
to  himself,  and  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
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toenth  centuries  carried  on  a  wide  extended  mo- 
lopoly  in  this  basiness.  Indulgences  conld 
low  be  purchased  even  iot  future  sins.  It  was 
lie  preTailing  belief  that  these  indulgences  de- 
Xwta  not  only  from  canonical  punishments — 
.  e.,  from  those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  Ti- 
ible  church,  but  also  from  the  divine  punish- 
nents,  since  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  God  and 
4  Christ.  After  the  thirteenth  century  this 
iiBCtice  was  sustained  by  the  doctrine  de  thesauro 
fonarum  cperum^  which  the  church,  and  espe- 
tially  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  church,  were 
tapposed  to  hold  at  their  disposal,  s.  125.  The 
ibnses  attending  this  practice  gave  occasion  to 
lie  reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in 
lie  sixteenth  century. 

VI.  Sehokutie  System  of  Penance. 

These  erroneous  opinions,  which  had  gra- 
laally  arisen,  were  brought  into  a  formal  scho- 
attic  system  by  the  schoolmen,  and  especially 
ly  Peter  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth,  and  Tho- 
Baa  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
irhole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  moral 
'formation  and  a  change  of  heart  was  thus 
shanged  into  a  matter  of  external  penance.  This 
became  the  prevailing  system  of  the  Romish 
dmreh,  and  all  these  principles  of  the  srhool- 
■m  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  at  Trent, 
Besa.  14. 

The  following  are  the  main  principles  of  the 
Khoolmen— viz., 

(I)  Poeniteniia  is  derived  from  punio,  accord- 
bg  to  Augustine,  and  therefore  denotes  the  pu' 
wiihmeni  of  oneself  Hence  originally  the  Ger- 
man Bu9se^  which  signifies,  punishment^  atone^ 
afn/,  &c.    Vide  s.  126,  IV. 

(3)  Each  particular  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by 
•articular  satisfactiona. 

(3)  Therefore  every  Christian  must  confess 
U  hia  sins  to  the  minister  of  the  church,  as  a 
iriest  and  Judge,  placed  in  God*s  stead. 

(4)  Conversion,  therefore,  consists  of  three 
linga— viz.,  eontritio,  or  compunetio  cordis^  eofi- 
ettio  oris,  (to  the  priest  in  God*s  stead,)  and 
Uufaetio  operis,  (satisfaction  rendered  by  per- 
mning  the  penances  imposed.)  All  this  was 
arrowed  from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  disci- 
line.  Vide  No.  I.,  on  the  distinction  between 
tiritio  and  eoniritio,     Cf.  s.  127, 1.  3. 

(5)  This  satisfaction,  or  atonement,  must  be 
lade  by  prayer,  alms,  fasts,  and  other  external 
itea  and  bodily  chastisements.  Accordingly, 
*etpr  of  Lombardy  says,  Oratio  dominica  delet 
nnima  et  quotidiana  peceata.  Suffieit  oratio  do- 
ttmea  eum  eUemosynis  etjejunio.  Vide  s.  108. 

(6)  This  poena  saiisfaeioria,  which  must,  in 
he  Qsoal  course,  be  endured,  may  be  somewhat 
emitted,  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  means  of 
'ndulgenees.  But  this  principle  was  afterwards 
rery  mach  extended.    Vide  No.  y. 
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(7)  One  who  is  not  absolved  of  his  pardon- 
able sins  by  rendering  such  satisfactions  goes 
at  death  into  purgatory,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  torments,  he  must  make  atonement  for  them. 
The  doctrine  de  purgatorio  vrza  propagated  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century  in  the  West,  and  univer- 
sally prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  souls 
could  be  freed  from  purgatory,  or,  at  least, 
that  their  continuance  there  could  be  shortened 
by  having  masses  said  for  their  souls.  Vide 
8.  150. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GRACE ;  OR  THE  DI- 
VINE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PROMOTING  RE- 
PENTANCE AND  FAITH;  8.  199-133,  INCLU- 
SIVE. 


SECTION  CXXIX. 

EXPLAKATION  OW  THE  TERMS  •(GRACE,  OPERA- 
TIONS  or  GRACE,  MEANS  OF  GRACE,''  AND 
OTHER  PHRASES  EMPLOYED  IN  THEOLOGY  ON 
THtS  SUBJECT ;  AND  THE  CONNEXION  OP  THIS 
DOCTRINE   WITH  THE   PRECEDING. 

I.  Connexion  of  this  Doctrine  with  the  foregoing  g 
and  the  Import  of  it* 

The  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  given  by 
God  to  men  in  order  to  bring  them  to  faith  and 
repentance,  and  consequently  to  eternal  happi- 
ness. For  they  are  not  capable  of  this  happi- 
ness until  they  perform  the  conditions  described 
in  Article  xi.  But,  as  the  scriptures  teach  us, 
we  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  amend 
ourselves,  and  by  our  own  powers  to  fulfil 
these  conditions,  without  some  higher  assistance 
and  guidance  of  God.  This  incompetency  is 
owing  to  the  power  of  sense,  and  its  preponder- 
ance over  reason,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
to  natural  depravity.  Vide  sec.  77 — 80.  Now, 
though  man  needs  a  moral  change,  his  will, 
according  to  both  scripture  and  experience, 
being  in  a  high  degree  depraved,  he  is  yet 
unable,  without  divine  help  and  assistance, 
either  to  awaken  within  himself  earnest  desires 
after  holiness,  or  to  execute  the  good  purposes 
he  may  form,  and  persevere  in  them,  or  to 
perform  the  other  conditions  upon  which  his 
salvation  depends.  All  the  arrangements,  there- 
fore, which  God  has  made,  in  order  to  produce 
in  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands  faith  in 
Christ  and  a  change  of  heart,  and  to  secure 
their  continuance,  and  thus  to  bring  men  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  promised  salvationi  tre  oalled 
by  the  ^nenA  iaiciq  ot  grmcib^  « ^te 
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of  dlTine  gnoe*  (spcrcfioMt  gniUh  Geranii, 

IL  Tht  Yarimu  Vima  ly  wkkk  tkm  Openikm 
art  mmmmdg  demgnaUd  m  7%eaiogjf. 

(1)  Qraiui.  By  this  term  it  ondentood*  b 
theology,  the  difine  opentione  or  power  {mmkU> 
flMf)  eierted  in  prodaeing  repentaooe  or  eon- 
^eieion.  It  it  eontrasted  with  naiure^  end  by 
Ail  it  meant,  the  natoral  powen  of  men,  whieh* 
en  eeeoant  of  hit  depravity,  are  regarded  at  too 
weak  and  insnfficient  to  effect  thit  moral  reno* 
iPBtion,  and  therefore  need  to  be  elevated  and 
ttrengthened  by  God.  The  ttate  of  one  who  it 
enlightened  by  Chrittian  doctrine,  and  by  a 
fidthfal  ate  of  it,  under  dinne  iatittanoe,  it  re- 
newed, It  called  a  dale  tfgraee^  («teto  graUm.) 
Tliit  it  oppoeed  to  the  miural  ttaU^  (cfaiiM  iia- 
MTB,  or  fw/timfit,)  by  which  it  meant  the  ttate 
of  one  who  it  not  at  yet  enlightened  by  the 
Chrittian  doctrine,  or  renorated  by  itt  inflo- 
ence,  and  hat  not  yet  experienced  the  attitt- 
anoeofOod.  Momt,  paget  934,  S35.  Angut- 
tine  firtt  uted  the  word  gratia  to  denote  the  tn- 
pematoral  agency  of  God  in  conrernon.  He 
held  thit  agency  to  be,  in  reality,  miratuJnit, 
and  therefoie  tfTen«fo'6/b.  Vide  tee.  139.  Thit 
Qte  of  the  term  hat  tince  been  retained  in  theo- 
logy, eren  by  thote  who  have  ditcarded  the  er- 
roneont  opinions  of  Aagnstine. 

Xapi$  is  osed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  (0)  (he 
vndefertftd  divtnefavour  towards  men  in  general; 
(6)  the  result  and  jorc^of  this  favour  in  the  par- 
ticular blessings  bestowed;  and  (e)  more  espe- 
cially the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Christt  pardon,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  all 
the  Christian  privileges  connected  with  forgive- 
ness. Hence  all  the  operations  cf  God  on  the 
hearts  rfmen^  in  promoting  repentance  and  holi- 
ness, are  comprehended  by  the  sacred  writers 
under  the  term  x^i^,  as  being  the  most  distin- 
guished favours;  although  these  are  not  the 
only  favours  intended  by  this  term  in  its  scrip- 
tural usage,  but  the  others  now  mentioned  are 
also  often  designated  by  it.  Vide  s.  68,  II. , 
note. 

The  whole  series  of  operations  and  means 
which  God  employs  to  bring  men  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessedness  procured  by  Christ  is 
called  in  theology,  ceeonomia  gratiae^  the  oBcono^ 
my  or  dispensation  (f  grace,  (Germ.  Gnadenan- 
Mtali^  or  Einrichtung.)  Theologians  distinguish 
here  (a)  actus,  or  operationes  gratia — i.  e.,  the 
gracious,  salutary  influences  (also  called  auxilia 
gratiss)  by  which  men  are  brought  to  salvation, 
and  (jS)  the  media  gratiso — i.  e.,  the  means 
whieh  God  employs  in  exerting  these  influ- 
encet  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  means  of  re- 
pentance or  holiness.  These  means  are,  the 
Wbrd  of  Godr— the  divine  doctrine,  especially 
tktt  made  known  through  Christ.    The  theolo- 


giant  of  TQbiagM  hK9m  mmtiimm  givn 
name  grmUm  w^pHmhim  to  theaa divins 
tiont,  beeanat,  thioagli  than,  Ged  applitt  Hi 
tha  merit  of  Chrial  to  be  wmhnatA  by 
i.  e^  he  plaeea  aa  In  n  eontftion  in  whiehi 
aetnally  rtaliu  Ae  finito  ef  Chiitl*t  Mrilb 

J 8)  Theae  ysrwtfoiMi  grmUm  ai 
led  the  offiee  ef  Ae  Holy  Spirit,  (^ 

ficas,  tuerJfc,  ef.  a.  106,  I^  8,)  beeaatt  thai 
fying  divine  inHnimeaa  an  fiaqnendy 
in  the  aoriplnraa  to  the  Holy  Spirii 
ologianahAve  ascribed  mfomufkHmui 
JU^M  offioa  to  tha  Spirit,  ia  icnewiag 
heart  of  man— rlin  thatiiwum^  Hdt 

mm.    A  different  divition  la  made  by 
Thit  form  of  the  doMrine  la  derived  froa 
pattage,  John,  zvL  7 — 1&.  But  then  the  1 
principally  intended  ia  Ae  iaatraetion 
the  apoaUea  ahoald  leeeiYa  froai  tbt 
Spirit,  by  whieh  tbey  tbeataelvea  thoild 
enabled  to  teaeh  men,  to  eibnit  tbem  to: 
anee,and  to  eonviaoa  (inlyzw)  ^^Ma  sf 
unbelief.    Thit  paaaage,  then,  doea  Ml 
of  the  renewing  infloeneea  of  the  Holy  I 
on  the  hearto  of  off  Chrittiana;  tiiough  dl 
renewing  inflnenoea  ani  beyond  a  qaetlkiwi 
cribed  everywhere  in  the  eeriptaiea  to  God,i 
etpecially  to  the  Holy  Spirit    Vldet-Ut 

iVble.— The  varioot,  and  noatly 
controversies  which  have  prevailed  among 
ologians,  especially  since  the  time  of  Ai 
tine,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  t{ 
of  God  is  exerted  in  renewing  the  heart  of  i 
and  likewise  the  various  technical  terms 
fine  distinctions  which  havo  been  introdi 
have  rendered  this  article  one  of  the  most 
cult  and  involved  in  the  whole  system  of 
logy.  These  subtleties,  however,  should 
no  place  in  the  religious  instruction  given  to  1 
unlearned  Christian.  It  is  sufficient  for  hiai 
know  (1)  that  he  owes  hit  renewal  not  to! 
self  and  his  own  powers,  but  (2)  that  it  is  At( 
result  of  that  powerful  divine  assistance  wkiobi 
God  denies  to  none  for  thit  purpoee;  (3)tMl 
faith  and  repentance  are  not  produced  by  aa  ip" 
resistible  influence,  but  that  man  can  VMii 
them ;  (1)  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  eaiof 
the  Word  of  God  (revealed  religion),  the  mBh 
ing  change  is  effected  by  God,  through  itii 
Word,  as  a  means ;  and  that  (5)  those,  thsi^ 
fore,  who  enjoy  the  Word  of  God  are  to  expidl 
no  divine  assistance  entirely  disconnected  firoa 
it,  though  they  may  look  for  this  assittancs  h 
connexion  with  the  faithful  use  of  the  Word  d 
God ;  and  that,  accordingly,  (6)  man  mutt  nol 
be  passive  and  supine  in  this  work,  but  cut 
fully  use  all  the  opportunities  and  meana  whid 
divine  grace  affords  him. 
I     Erasmus   remarked  in  hit  work«  MCoatn 
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,m  Latheii  de  senro  arbitrio,"  that  it  is  not 
Btial  that  one  should  be  able  to  determine 
rately  and  logically  the  manner  in  which 
B  operates  on  the  heart,  if  he  only  inwardly 
riences  these  renewing  influences.  Not 
f  one  who  imagines  that  he  understands 
ooanner  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  ex- 
l  has  himself,  of  necessity,  actually  expe- 
ied  it,  and  the  reverse.  Nor  is  it  either  ne- 
uj  or  possible,  in  particular  cases,  to  deter- 
I  definitely  how  much  man  himself  (natura) 
contributed  to  his  own  improvement,  and 
much  grace  has  done  for  him,  provided  he 
erely  believes  that  he  owes  his  entire  re- 
il  to  the  unmerited  divine  compassion. 
)  Moras,  p.  229,  note,  and  p.  236,  237. 

SECTION  CXXX. 

lT  are  thb  operations  or  divine  grace 
m  promoting  the  repentance  and  salva- 

lON  OF  those  who  LIVE  IN  CHRISTIAN  LANDS  ; 
ID  what  means  does  god  employ  IN  BXERT- 
ra  THESE  INFLUENCES  ON  THEIR  HEARTS  ? 

I  what  the  operations  of  Divine  Grace  eondUg 
and  in  what  order  ihet/ follow, 

^E  shall  first  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  the  form 
rhich  it  is  commonly  treated  in  theological 
iemt,  and  then  shew  how  it  may  be  more 
ply  and  intelligibly  represented. 
I)  The  common  method  in  theological 
ioIb  is  to  describe  these  various  divine  ope- 
ns by  figurative  terms  drawn  from  the 
e,  ofWn  using  them,  however,  in  a  differ- 
seose  from  that  in  which  they  are  there 
,  and  then  to  treat  particularly  and  sepa- 
y  of  calling,  illumination^  regeneration, 
n  with  God,  sanetification,  and  renovation. 
result  of  this  has  been,  that  these  particu- 
arts  are  conceived  of  as  difTcrent  and  dis- 
,  while  in  truth  they  are  most  intimately 
lected.  Vide  s.  126,  in  prin.  Theologians 
B  the  following  division  of  these  influences, 
suppose  them  to  follow  in  this  order: — (a) 
.  is  invited  by  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
;ion  to  repent  and  accept  the  salvation  of- 
1  him,  {vocatio,')  (6)  He  now  attains  a  pro- 
lively,  and  salutary  knowledge  of  Chris- 
trath,  (illuminatio.)  (c)  When  the  under- 
ding  entertains  just  views,  then  the  toill  is 
wed.  Good  feelingrs  and  dispositions  arise 
see  of  sinful  ones,  {regeneration)  (jt)  This 
k  of  illumination  and  regeneration  must  be 
ied  on  by  ever-increasing  divine  influences ; 
thus  progressive  sanctiflcation,  or  entire 
,  will  be  eflfected ;  and  the  higher  the 
of  divine  influence,  the  more  closely 
man  become  united  with  God,  (unio  mya- 
)  The  proper  scriptural  import  of  most  of 
B  tenuB  was  explained  s.  126 ;  and  the  unio 


mystiea  in  s.  119,  I.  3.  Cf.  Moms,  p.  232. 
Calling  and  illumination  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

(a)  Illumination,  This  word  is  commonly 
explained  in  theology  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der it  applicable  only  to  the  true  believer.  It 
denotes  that  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  has  a  powerful  efii- 
cacy  upon  the  will,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  knowledge  which  unregenerate  men  pos- 
sess. So  that,  as  theologians  explain  it,  ilhi^ 
minare  aliquem  is  the  same  as  cum  effectu  ialu* 
tori  doeere  aHquem,  Of  such  a  kind,  indeed, 
must  our  knowledge  be,  in  order  to  be  salutary 
and  saving;  and  to  make  it  so  is  the  object  of 
the  divine  influences.  In  the  Bible,  however, 
this  term  is  differently  used  in  a  wider  and  nar- 
rower sense.  To  enlighten,  ^tatiiuv,  tmti, 
means,  (a)  to  instruct,  teach.  It  is  used  by  the 
LXX.  as  synonymous  with  6Maxtw,  x.  t,  %, 
And  human  teachers  are  said  to  enlighten  men 
as  well  as  God.  Thus,  Eph.  i.  18,  t^The  eyes 
of  the  understanding  being  enlightened  ;*'  and 
iii.  9,  ^wriJitw,  and  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Heb.  vi.  4, 
^oytKSfiof,  For  pu»i  is  intelligence,  clear  knotv- 
ledge,  and  the  opposite,  axotof,  is  ignorance. 
Of  the  same  import  is  the  phrase,  dyo^cv  rov^ 
6^^aXfAovs,  Acts,  xxvi.  18,  &c.  All  this  is  the 
same  as  the  phrase,  iovwu  yvdfsw  oayttipiai, 
Luke,  i.  77.  (j3)  lAght  and  darkness  also  sig- 
nify prosperity  and  adversity.  Hence,  in  the 
scriptural  use,  (y)  both  meanings  are  some- 
times united  in  these  words,  (in  the  widest 
sense) — ^instruction,  and  the  happiness  which 
results  from  it.  Thus  Christ  is  said  ^ati^tiw 
tbv  xoafiov,  and  to  be  put^  xoafiov,  a  teacher  and 
benefactor  of  the  world,  John,  i.  4 ;  viii.  12.  In 
the  scriptures,  therefore,  illumination  signifies, 
instruction  in  those  truths  which  God  gives  to 
men  for  their  salvation.  It  is  always  the  end 
of  this  illumination  to  influence  the  will  and  to 
promote  holiness ;  but  through  the  fault  of  man 
this  end  is  not  always  attained.  Those  with 
respect  to  whom  the  design  of  God  is  attained 
are  savingly  enlightened.  But  in  a  wider  sense 
even  the  wicked  may  be  said,  according  to  the 
scripture  use  of  this  term,  to  be  enlightenedr-A. 
e.,  converted.  Hence  poytia'^iv^iq  is  frequently 
a  general  name  of  those  who  live  in  Christian 
lands,  because  they  are  better  instructed,  al- 
though they  are  not  all  savingly  enlightened. 

(Jb)  Calling,  gracious  calling.  Theologians 
understand  by  this  term  the  offer  of  the  bless- 
ings purchased  by  Christ  which  is  made  to 
men,  whether  they  accept  the  offer  or  not.  This 
use  of  the  term  has  its  origin  principally  in 
some  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
or  Christian  privileges,  under  the  image  of  a 
great  feast,  to  which  many  guests  (jxix%tjfUv9i") 
are  invited,  many  of  whom  des^^isa  thA\SQ2f>&»r 
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tioD,  and  only  a  few  accept  it,  as  Matt.  xxii.  3, 
•eq.  Now  tome  have  underuken  to  apply  this 
beautiful  figure  employed  by  Christ  to  all  the 
cases  in  which  xx^<9i$,  ae>j^oi«  xaxtlw  occur  in 
the  apostolical  writingrs,  by  which  the  grreatest 
yiolence  is  done  to  these  terms.  In  most  of  the 
passa^s  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
xaXtlv  stands  without  any  further  qualification, 
it  signifies,  not  merely  to  offer  Christian  privi- 
leges to  any  one,  but  actually  to  impart  them. 
It  denotes  admission  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  rights.  Kxr^toi 
are  those  who  have  not  only  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  Christians,  but  are  real  Chris- 
tians, (such  as  are  admitted ;)  and  xx^i  is,  in 
general,  that  divine  favour  conferred  on  any  one 
by  which  God  counts  him  worthy  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Christianity.  It  is  therefore  frequently 
a  blessing  bestowed  only  upon  actual  Chris- 
tians. Kx^m;  therefore  frequently  signifies  the 
particular  advantages  which  any  one  obtains  by 
means  of  Christianity.  Vide  Romans,  i.  7 ;  2 
These,  ii.  14;  2  Peter,  i.  3;  Eph.  iv.  4,  ixnli 
xXr^fjfui,  Heb.  iii.  1,  xXr^sif  e^tovpdi^to^,  &c. ; 
and  when  Christ  says.  Matt.  zx.  14,  many  are 
called^  (enjoy  the  advantages  of  Christian  in- 
struction,) few  belong  to  the  chosen,  (those  who 
are  truly  good  and  acceptable  to  God.) 

But  vihat  is  ike  origin  of  this  use?  From  the 
ancient  use  of  the  words  \r^  and  xoXtlv,  They 
were  used  to  denote  calling — i.  e.,  accepting,  re- 
ceiving  ;  designing  or  nomi tutting  any  one  to  a 
particular  service,  employment,  office,  privilege, 
&c.  Hence  it  was  said  of  priests  and  prophets 
whom  God  took  into  his  service,  that  they  were 
called ;  and  so  of  Abraham,  whom  he  chose  to 
be  his  peculiar  friend;  and  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  received  and  selected  from  others,  as 
his  own  people— e.  pr.,  Is.  xlviii.  12.  The 
particular  members  of  the  Christian  society  to 
whom  this  benefit  happened  are  called  xX>;rot. 
Thus  Paul  uses  the  words  xXjr-jij,  and  xoXfiv  of 
the  external  election  of  the  Isnu-litcs  to  be  the 
people  of  God,  Rom.  xi.  2f),  and  ix.  II.  This 
pliraseologry  was  now  applied  to  Christians, 
dcnotinjj  partly  their  external  reception  in  the 
Christian  community,  (Rom.  ix.  21,)  and  partly 
all  the  advantajres  and  blessinjrs  which  they  re- 
ceive through  Christianity.  \Ve  are  able,  there- 
fore, according  to  Morus,  to  dislintruish  three 
different  uses  of  the  word  xoxdv  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  it  is  used  in  reference  to  reli- 
gion— viz,,  (w)  to  admoniah  or  counsel  any  one 
for  his  best  good;  (/>)  to  inntrurt  him  as  to  his 
welfare,  to  point  out  to  him  and  furnish  him  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  (fdith  in  Christ,  which  is 
active  in  good  works;)  (c)  to  otTer  and  promise 
this  good  to  any  one.  So  in  the  parables  of 
Christ.  When,  therefore,  God  is  said  to  call 
gny  one,  the  meaning  is,  in  the  theological 
fOOBBf  that  he  teaches  him,  or  causes  him  to  be 


instructed  in  the  truths  of  salvation,  ibathei 
embrace  them,  and- act  accordingly,  and  tkal 
promises  him  all  the  blessings  and  pnrili| 
connected  with  the  Christian  doctrioe. 

(2)  The  method  best  adapted  to  the  nli 
of  the  subject  is  to  divide  all  which  God  h 
to  assist  us  in  obtaining  the  blessings  proiM 
in  the  gospel  into  three  principal  clsaeei  n^ 

FiBST.  The  first  divine  influences  in  ii 
tended  to  communicate  to  man  the  hunsUf 
of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  i 
the  blessedness  purchased  by  Christ  for  ■» 
kind,  {illumination  in  tlie  wider  sense.)  Thi 
must  necessarily  come  first ;  for  how  can  a  m 
be  disposed  to  desire  or  accept  a  divine  km 
of  which  he  knows  nothing  1  Paal  tbeiete 
says,  very  justly,  Rom.  x.  14,  ^ How  Ml 
they  serve  God  in  whom  they  do  not  beiiiNl 
And  how  should  they  believe  in  him  of  ihA 
they  know  nothing  (ol*  ov3B*^«»v9ar)  1  AodlHi 
should  they  know  anything  of  him  withootk^ 
ing  instructed  V*  By  this  instruction  did  h» 
comes  acquainted  with  the  divine  decree,  (f» 
deatinatio,)  that  the  happiness  promised  thtoi^ 
Christ  is  intended  even  for  Aim,  and  thish 
must  appropriate  it  to  himself;  that  Chrietki 
redeem^  Aim,  died  for  Aim ;  and  that  he  tka 
fore  may  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  sod  ^ 
nal  salvation,  &c.  In  this  way  man  isiDTf* 
to  receive  and  obey  the  Christian  doctrine, t 
his  heart  may  be  tlius  disposed ;  and  thii 
called  vocatio,  in  the  widest  sense. 

This  calling  is  sometimes  said  to  be  unirf 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  Christian  reVi 
and  the  blessedness  attainable  by  it  is  art 
offered  to  all,  and  that  all  have  opportuni 
become  acquainted  whh  it,  and  that  those 
do  not  know  and  receive  it  can  blame 
themselves,  the  statement  is  false,  and  coi 
to  historical  fact.  For  the  blessings  of  ( 
tianity  are  not  published,  even  to  the  pi 
day,  to  all  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
because  God  must  know  that  at  present  a 
not  prepared  to  receive  these  blessings,  il 
doubtless  he  does  not  wholly  neglect  even 
but  in  a  different  way  conducts  them  to  al 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable,  ant 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  throughout  thel 
world.     Vide  s.  121,  II.     Cf.  s.  8S,  II. 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  ^rracious 
ing  is  truly  and  scripturally  said  to  be  ui 
sal;  in  the  sense,  namely,  («)  that  all  p 
and  individuals  have  free  access  to  the  gra 
God  in  Christ  as  soon  as  they  have  oppori 
to  become  acquainted  with  it;  and  (A)  that 
real  Christian,  without  exception,  may  enjc 
whole  snm  of  blessedness  procured  by  C 
by  complying  with  the  prescribed  condil 
(rtifrnj  xai  fxfrdvoia,  Art.  xi.) 

Second.  The  next  class  of  operations  | 
secure  our  actual  enjoyment  of  the  blessec 
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romised  us  and  procared  for  us  by  Christ. 
Iiese  operations  take  effect  when  raan  no 
nger  acts  in  opposition  to  the  knowledge 
'hich  his  anderstanding  has  received;  but 
dthfully  complies  with  it,  follows  what  he 
BOWS  to  be  right,  and  allows  his  will  to  be 
mremed  by  it;  so  that  his  knowledge  is  no 
mger  dead,  hot  living.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
iTine  agency  which  enlightens  the  anderstand- 
ig  and  renews  the  will.  Whatever  is  done  in 
lie  understanding  has  the  renewal  of  the  will  for 
ti  object,  and  is  for  this  end  effected.  This 
iiine  agency  has  for  its  aim  the  production  of 
■ith  and  repentance,  the  excitement  of  Chris- 
ian  dispositions,  and  the  salutary  consequences 
bence  resulting ;  Rom.  r.  5,  ttvfvfia  oiyiov ;  xiv. 

Pit.  iii.  4 — 7.  The  pouring  out  cf  the  Holy 
spirit  is,  in  this  passage,  producing  and  com- 
ftanicating  the  Christian  temper  of  which  God 
t  the  author,  and  by  which  we  become  xxi^poyo- 

Tliis  is  ealHng  in  the  stricter  sense,  [or  effec- 
\mai  calling,]  and  regeneration  (jconvenio  transi- 
Bfls)  in  the  theological  sense;  s.  126. 

When  any  one  feels  a  firm  and  lively  convic- 
tion of  the  truths  of  salvation  with  which  he  is 
Msqnainted,  God  grants  him  power  to  subdue  his 
riofol  desires,  and  cheerfully  to  obey  the  divine 
precepts.  Thus  (a)  the  internal  hindrances  to 
hith  and  repentance,  by  which  we  are  kept  from 
Ae  enjoyment  of  spiritual  happiness,  are  re- 
Boved ;  and  ignorance,  error,  prejudice,  and  the 
Bievailing  bias  to  sense,  are  weakened.  Vide 
konia,  p.  226,  n.  1,  where  the  texts  of  scripture 
te  cited,  (hi)  On  the  contrary,  man  is  led  by 
2od  to  entertain  better  views,  is  inclined  to 
lith  and  repentance,  and  is  brought  into  a  state 
I  which  he  is  ready  and  able  to  repent  and  be- 
ere.  Both  of  these  particulars  are  comprised 
1  the  expression  of  Christ,  God  draws  (ixxveif) 
itn  to  believe  in  him — i.  e.,  he  convinces  them, 
nd  renders  them  disposed  to  this  duty,  John, 
U  44.     Vide  Moms,  p.  227,  Note  2. 

Third.  The  third  class  of  divine  operations 
>late8  to  the  preservation  of  faith,  and  the  con- 
naance  of  the  entire  happy  condition  resulting 
t>fn  it.  Faith  is  saving  only  on  certain  condi- 
ons.  These  are,  its  firmness,  growth,  and  in- 
re«8e,  and  the  shewing  of  it  by  good  works, 
r  Christian  virtues.  Vide  s.  124,  IV.  This 
lase  comprehends,  therefore,  (a)  those  divine 
perations  and  institutions  which  tend  to  in- 
rease  oar  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  sal- 
ation,  and  perfect  our  acquaintance  with  them. 
nie  state  resulting  from  these  influences  is 
loninionly  called  illuminalio  regenitorum.  (6) 
rhoae  inflaences  by  which  the  Christian  is  ad- 
vanced in  holiness  and  fitted  for  the  practice  of 
Christian  Tirtoe,  so  as  to  attain  a  habit  of  good- 
{renovaHo  and  taneliJUatiOf  in  the  theolo- 


gical sense ;  s.  126.)  Both  of  these  influences 
are  noticed  2  Thess.  ii.  17,  0f6( — ottjpC^tu  vfidf 
iv  ftarti  X6y9  xai  cpy9  dya^9.  The  lattei* 
is  mentioned  1  Thess.  v.  23,  erof — oyuurcu  vfiai( 
dxorrXctf.    Cf.  iii.  13. 

Note. — When  the  enlightening  of  the  mind 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  salvation 
and  the  learning  of  these  truths  is  spoken  of,  it 
is  only  so  far  as  these  truths  are  praeticaU  and 
stand  in  connexion  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
(Art.  xi.),  and  so  have  an  influence  on  the  holi* 
ness  or  moral  improvement  of  men.  These 
illuminating  divine  influences  are  not  intended 
to  convey  learned  theological  science  to  the 
mind,  or  to  teach  the  holy  scriptures  theoreti- 
cally. All  this  must  be  done  by  each  individual 
by  his  natural  efforts.  The  divine  influences 
are  directed  only  to  moral  ends,  producing  faith 
and  repentance,  and  renewing  the  heart.  It 
Is  therefore  possible  for  an  unregenerate  and 
wicked  man,  who  has  not  therefore  experienced 
these  renewing  influences,  to  possess  a  funda- 
mental theoretic  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
he  may  have  acquired  by  his  own  diligence. 
And  if  he  is  a  teacher,  he  may  clearly  explain 
to  others  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  convince 
them,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  good.  Cf.  Phil, 
i.  16 — 18.  This  good,  however,  will  be  very 
much  prevented  by  the  fact  that  hearers  give 
much  more  regard  to  the  example  than  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  teacher,  and  that  what  does 
not  go  from  the  heart  does  not  commonly  reach 
the  heart.  Again ;  these  divine  influences  have 
different  degrees^  since  the  capacity  for  them 
is  different  in  different  men.    Vide  s.  124,  III. 

II.  The  Mean*  which  God  employs  in  producing 

these  effects. 

The  doctrine  of  the  protestant  church  has 
always  been,  that  God  does  not  act  immediately 
on  the  heart  in  conversion,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  does  not  produce  ideas  in  the  under- 
standing and  effects  in  the  will,  by  his  absolute 
divine  power,  without  the  employment  of  exter- 
nal means.  This  would  be  such  an  immediate 
illumination  and  conversion  as  fanatics  contend 
for,  who  regard  their  own  imaginations  and 
thoughts  as  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moras, 
p.  231,  note.  The  doctrine  of  the  protestant 
church  is,  that  God  exerts  these  reforming  in- 
fluences mediately ;  and  that  the  means  which 
he  employs  with  those  who  have  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, is  the  divine  doctrine  taught  in  them,  espe- 
cially Ihe  truths  (f  Christianity,  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, comprising  law  and  gospel,  {precept  and 
promise,)  On  this  subject,  cf.  s.  123,  III.  It 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  these  tniths  that 
these  effects  are  produced,  and  not  in  a  direct 
manner. 

The  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, ate  eu\iine;T^\/&^  ^\siOii^>^^  mtwft*  <^  ^jr^M-^ 
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•nd  an  to  onHed.  This  it  proper,  if  we  lemem* 
ber  that  theee  saonmenti  do  not  exert  an  in- 
fluence through  themaeWes  alone,  aa  external 
ritee  of  religion,  bat  only  aa  conneeted  with  the 
word  of  God,  or  ao  far  aa  the  tmtha  of  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  are  connected  with  them,  are  aen- 
aibly  exhibited  and  impreaaively  aet  forth  by 
them,  and  ao  through  their  meana  are  peraonally 
appropriated  by  men.  Eveij^thing  here  cornea 
back  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  reToaled  doe- 
trinea  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  medinm 
through  which  God  exerts  hia  influence,  CTen 
in  the  aaoraments. 

The  fact  that  God  exerts  these  influences  in 
the  conTcnion  of  men,  through  the  doctrinea  of 
nrelation,  ia  eetabliahed, 

(1)  By  auch  paasages  of  acripture  aa  ex- 
preasly  declare  that  faith,  repentance,  and  holi- 
ness,  are  excited  and  produced  in  the  human 
heart  by  God,  through  the  influence  of  Christian 
truth;  aa  S  Pet.  i.  3,  ^The  dirine  power  hath 
given  ua,  by  meana  of  the  Chrbtian  doctrine 
(ittiypcMftiif  all  the  means  which  we  need  in 
order  to  live  piously  and  godly.**  Rom.  x.  17, 
18,  ff  nlfft^f  ii  daco^;  cf.  rer.  14.  Jamea,  i.  18, 
*•  God  haa  renewed  us  Ady9  dxfj^tof.**  Con- 
nect with  these  all  the  texts  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ia  compared  with  9eed  aown  by 
God,  falling  upon  the  human  heart,  and  bear- 
ing fruit,  Luke,  viii.  11,  aeq.;  1  Pet  i.  S3, 
cnofd,  I  John,  iii.  9,  arcipfia  A^tov  fiivti  iv 
avr9.  1  Thess.  ii.  13;  2  Tim.  iii.  16;  John, 
yiii.  31,  32. 

(2)  The  texts  which  declare  that  through  this 
divine  doctrine  Christians  are  brought  to  the  en- 
joyment of  blessedness,  and  are  preserved  in  it. 
John,  xvii.  17, 20 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  nvfvfAa  ^utonoin, 
1  Tim.  iv.  16,  ^'If  thou  rightly  teachest  the 
Christian  doctrine  atavtov  awfiii  xai  axovovtdi 
9(n;.*'  Ephes.  vi.  13 — 17,  where  it  is  shewn  in 
figures  that  by  the  right  use  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  one  may  advance  far  in  all  Christian 
virtues,  and  may  secure  himself  against  apos- 
tasy. 1  John,  V.  4,  **  By  your  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God  you  overcome  the  world."  James,  i. 
21,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  called  tfi^vto^  Ao- 
yo( — i.  e.,  the  doctrine  implanted  in  Christians, 
in  which  they  are  instructed;  as  Paul  uses 
^trfrvcif,  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  seq.,  adding  ^vvdficvoi 
auioai  -^vxas  v/iwv.  M orus  cites  other  passages, 
p.  225,  8.  1,  note  1. 

Note. — It  has  become  common  in  theological 
schools  to  denominate  the  divine  doctrine^  the 
sum  of  which  is  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
the  Word  of  God^  from  a  literal  translation  of 
O'nSt  nan,  jj^^o,  or  /^6yo^  0«)i;,  or  Xpt^yrov.  This 
term  denotes  the  declarations,  oracles,  revela- 
tions made  in  the  Bible,  and  hence  the  divine 
doctrine^  or  instruction  in  general,  as  Psalms 
cxix.,  civ.,  cv.,  &c.    Thus  in  lV\e  New  Testa- 


ment the  Ghriatlaii  doetrioB  ii 
simply  Aoyof.  lo  later  timw  it  hai 
commoo  to  c«ll  the  Bible  ttMlf«  coaaMwi  mi 
book,  the  FFM  ^  Gorf,  and  many  !»«•  anriW 
a  lit  mne  and  m^emahtrml  power  to  IIm  BlUa  « 
a  book.  In  tfaia  way  oeeaaioB  has  bMB  gim 
to  the  niatake  of  aaeribing  to  the  bookt  asMMfc, 
what  belonga  to  the  ImtAs  or  docMiMt  obmiU 
in  it.  This  is  naror  dona  in  the  holy  owiptaw 
themaelvea.  There  the  Word  tf  Gsrf  ia  M  A> 
vine  doctrine  Itaelf,  with  whicdi  «•  wm  nail 
acquainted  by  this  book,  bat  which  eaa  bo«l- 
oacioua  withont  the  bodk,  aa  it  was  in  Ao  to 
ages  of  Christianity,  before  tho  wriliBp  eoia- 
posing  the  New  Teatamont  weto  writaasu  f« 
the  power  liea  not  in  the  book  iiaelf^  b«t  pio> 
perly  in  the  doctrine  which  ia  eontainod  ia  Ihs 
book.  Vide  Toeliner,  Ueber  den  Untefsebiel 
der  heiligen  Schrift  und  dea  Wortea  GottiB,  ui 
his  ••  Vermisohten  Aufs&tien,**  Ste  Samad.  s. 
88,  f. 

SECTION  CXXXL 

HOW  IS  THE  DIVINE  OEIOIH  OF  THKOI  OlACWn 
BKNKWINO  INrLUBNCia  PaOVBD  FBOM  TBB  ML? 
aCBIPTUEBsl    AMD  aBMARBB  IH   KZrLAVATMl 

or  THE  acaiPTUEAL  PBRAaaoLoeT  tm  vm 
auajECT. 


L  Setiptwal  Proof  of  Ike  Dwme  Origm  ^  Ai 

LifluenctM  of  Grace. 

Many  texts  are  frequently  cited  here  whiek 
do  not  belong  to  this  subject,  but  which  nks 
only  to  miraculous  gifts,  which  the  apoetles  sad 
some  of  the  first  Christians  received,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  renewing  influences  which  are  ioh 
parted  to  all  Christians.  Such  are  1  Cor.  xt 
10;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Still  there  are  many  texti 
which  relate  directly  to  this  subject,  a  few  only 
of  which  will  be  here  cited,  under  two  principal 
classes. 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  God,  or,  wbil 
is  the  same  thing,  the  Holy  Spirit,  works  by  bii 
power  in  the  hearts  of  Christiana,  I  Thess.  ii 
13 ;  Ephes.  i.  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  1 — 6.  Hence  thi 
whole  renewed  and  sanctified  state  of  the  tm 
Christian  is  denominated  itvsv/Aa  and  tP^*^ 
Hvivfiaro^y  as  in  the  passages  cited.  Videfc 
123,  II.  1,  and  s.  124,  II.  Through  this  iofls* 
ence,  the  flesh  or  sense  (^in^fUK  oapxof,  oi4) 
loses  its  dominion  over  reason,  and  the  will  ii 
renewed ;  all  which  results  from  God,  or  fioa 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  and  worka  in  tin 
hearts  of  Christians. 

Now  in  the  same  way  as  the  influence  of  Go^ 
or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (tvipyna,  mpyt^  fCnvfui 
takes  place  in  true  Christians,  the  irlpyitatw 
Xatayd,  (Topacof ,  x,  t.  X.,  works  in  unbelievers  ivA 
sinners— e.  g.,  Ephes.  ii.  2;  cf.  i.  19, 20.    For 
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■■  Satan  is  regarded  and  described  as  the  author 
of  eril  and  wickedness  in  depraved  and  nnbelieT- 
ing  men,  so  is  God  the  author  of  goodness  and 
vixtoe  in  enlightened  Christians.  So  Rom.  t. 
6 ;  Ephes*  iT.  30,  Xvttnv  ftvivf^a  ayior,  to  coun- 
taract  by  sin  his  salutary  influences. 

(9)  The  texts  in  which  all  the  specific  spiri- 
toml  benefits  which  Christians  enjoy  are  ascribed 
to  God,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author,  or 
efllleient  cause.  There  is  not  one  among  all 
these  benefits  which  is  not  somewhere  described 
•B  produced  by  divine  influence.  Thuc  (a)  in- 
9irudion  in  Christianity  (illuminatio),  John,  vi. 
46,  65 ;  Ephes.  i.  17, 18,  **  God  gives  us  itpfvfia 
9o^io4  by  the  Christian  doctrine  ;*'  1  Thess.  iv. 
9 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  8.  (b)  Onwenion  and  /at'M, 
and  the  entire  sum  of  Christian  blessedness 
(sn^if),  Phil.  i.  6;  Ephes.  i.  11 ;  ii.  5,  10;  iii. 
16;  Acts,  xvi.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iL  95.  (e)  The  tf- 
feeU  and  eonaequeneeM  of  faith ;  such  as  good  tn- 
temiiang^  readintu  to  good  worki,  and  $kili  in 
doing  them,  Ephes.  iii.  16 ;  9  Pet.  i.  3 ;  9  Thess. 
ii.  17 ;  Rom.  xv.  5.  Indeed,  the  very  execution 
of  oar  good  purposes  is  represented  as  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  I  Cor.  i.  8;  1  Pet.  t.  10;  Rom. 
Till.  13,  14;  ix.  1;  xiv.  7;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13, 
^The  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  own 
•alvation  should  exhibit  all  diligence  and  zeal ; 
snd  yet  he  should  cast  himself  upon  the  divine 
guidance  and  assistance,  since  he  can  do  nothing 
of  himself.  For  it  was  God  who  had  awakened 
in  the  Philippians  (when  Paul  was  among  them) 
a  aerious  desire  for  salvation,  and  who  aided  in 
the  execution  of  this  desire,  (although  Paul 
absent  from  them.)  And  this  he  did  vnip 
-i.  e.,  for  all  this  the  Philippians  were 
indebted  to  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  to  his  free, 
gracioos  will." 

IL  Rtmarki  Explanatory  of  the  Scriptural  Phrase- 
obgff  on  thia  subject. 

(1)  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
wkieh,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to  aflSrm  an 
immediate  influence  of  God  in  the  renewal  of 
men— an  influence,  therefore,  which  is  miraeu' 
knaa  and  irresistible^  and  involving  an  exertion 
of  his  bare  omnipotence.  And  so  there  are  pas- 
esgee,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be 
tmngfat,  that  God  denies  and  withholds  from  men 
the  means  for  their  improvement,  and  renders 
them  hard,  obdurate,  &c.  In  other  passages, 
however,  it  is  expressly  said  that  God  employs 
means,  and  that  these  are  accessible  to  all  men. 
Vide  s.  130,  II.  These  influences  are  described 
in  these  very  passages  as  resistible.  It  is  dis- 
tinetly  taught  that  man  is  not  to  be  compelled  f 
that  he  himself  must  not  be  inactive  about  his 
own  moral  welfare ;  that  he  is  free  to  will  and 
diooee  good  or  evil.  Hence  good  and  evil  ac- 
tione  are  aeeribed  to  man  himsefy  and  considered 


as  imputable  to  him.  We  find  these  two  ways 
of  representing  this  subject  connected  together 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  other  ancient  writings— -e.  g.,  those  of  the 
Arabians  and  Greeks.  Cf.  the  texts  cited  s. 
85,  II.  3.  According  to  these,  God  puts  good 
and  evil,  wisdom  and  folly,  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  is  the  author  both  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  overthrow.  And  yet,  according  to 
these  same  writers,  the  good  actions  of  men  are 
rewarded  by  God,  and  their  wicked  actions  pa 
nished  by  him,  as  their  own  actions ;  whereas  if 
they  came  from  God,  they  would  not  be  impute 
able  to  those  by  whom  they  were  performed. 

(S)  Are  not  these  two  representations  really 
contradictory?  Such  they  may  appear  to  vs^ 
who  are  accustomed  to  different  distinctions  and 
expressions  from  those  which  were  formerly  com« 
mon  respecting  divine  influences,  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  and  its  relation  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. Those  especially  who  are  scientifically 
educated  are  apt  to  bring  these  subjects  into  a 
philosophical  form,  and  to  express  them  in  scho* 
lastic  terms.  Hence  in  modern  languages  we 
have  appropriate  expressions  with  regard  to  free- 
dom, &c.,  even  in  common  discourse.  Such  waa 
not  the  case  in  ancient  times.  And  for  this  reap 
son  we  frequently  find  difiiculties  and  contradic- 
tions where  they  saw  none.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  ancient  world  acknowledged,  with  us,  that 
God  governs  everything,  and  that  nothing  can 
take  place  without  bis  co-operation;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  knew  that  the  human  will 
must  at  the  same  time  remain  free,  because  the 
actions  of  men  would  otherwise  cease  to  be  their 
own  actions.  If  men  were  moved  like  machines, 
and  wrought  upon  like  statues,  their  actions 
could  not  be  imputed  to  them.  But  in  the  an- 
cient world,  the  means  by  which  God  acts  were 
not  always  so  carefully  distinguished  as  is  com- 
mon at  present.  And  even  when  these  means 
were  known,  they  were  more  seldom  mentioned. 
The  sacred  writers,  indeed,  well  understood 
them,  for  they  frequently  mention  them,  but  not 
in  every  case  distinctly.  Thus  it  happens  that 
many  things  were  generally  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  immediate  effects  of  divine  power, 
which  actually  took  place  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  means  which  were  either  unknown 
to  them,  or  which  they  left  unmentioned.  And 
so,  many  effects  of  the  divine  agency  which 
have  a  miraculous  aspect  were  really  produced 
by  natural  means.  To  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  phraseology,  the  de- 
scription given  of  those  effects  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  seems  to  im- 
ply that  God  brought  them  to  pass  by  an  imme- 
diate and  irresistible  agency.  Vide  s.  70,  Note 
ad  fin. 

Now  what  did  Augustine  and  his  followeia 
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4o  f  They  took  only  one  dais  of  these  texts, 
•nd  interpreted  them  as  they  would  the  lan- 
guage of  acoarate  philosopbera,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  style  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written.  They  drew  oon* 
elusions  and  general  doctrines  from  these  texts, 
which  were  never  drawn  by  the  authors  them- 
selTes  from  these  premises;  and  all  this  from 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  Vide  s.  85.  Illiterate  persons  have 
generally  understood  this  scriptural  phraseology 
better  than  others. 

From  these  passages,  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers deduced  the  doctrine  of  lAe  irrenilible 
grau  tf  God  as  something  which  is  miraculous 
in  its  nature,  and  whieht  according  to  his  uncon- 
ditional decree,  he  bestows  upon  some  men,  and 
withholds  from  others.  Without  this  grace,  man 
could  not  recorer  himself  to  holiness,  because, 
since  the  fall,  he  possesses  no  freedom  of  will  in 
spiritual  things.  Man  can  do  nothing  which  will 
eontribute  to  thb  end.  He  is  entirely  passive 
under  these  operations  of  grace..  Augustine  de- 
pended much  on  the  passage,  John,  ri.  44,  •«  No 
man  can  come  to  me  unless  the  Father  draw 
him,**  (dt  gratia  imtiMiibili  etpariietUari,)  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is,  «•  No  man  can  come 
lo  me  unless  the  couTiclion  of  the  great  love  of 
the  Father  (in  giving  me  to- the  world  from 
love  to  it)  induces  him,  under  divine  guidance 
and  co-operation,  to  come  to  me,  and  believe  on 
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me. 

Even  Origen  {nipi  apz^v,  iii.  19)  noticed  both 
these  classes  of  texts,  and  said  that  they  should 
not  be  separated,  but  taken  together,  that  they 
might  not  contradict  one  another,  and  that  one 
sense  might  be  deduced  from  them  both.  And 
in  fact,  the  two  things,  the  earnest  efforts  of  man 
and  the  assistance  of  God,  are  connected  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Morus  therefore  observes,  very 
justly,  p.  225,  s.  1,  that  the  following  result  may 
be  deduced  from  the  various  texts  of  scripture 
taken  together : — *^  God  leads  us,  bt/  means  of  his 
truths  to  faith  and  repentance."  Truth  is  the 
means  which  God  employs  for  this  end.  So  the 
symbols  and  the  protestant  theologians.  Vide 
ubi  supra,  note  5. 

(3)  The  following  ideas,  though  variously  mo- 
dified, are  found  to  have  prevailed  generally  in 
the  ancient  world — ^viz.,  that  all  life,  activity,  and 
motion  throughout  the  universe,  proceed  from 
spirits  or  invisible  beings.  And  even  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  mental  excitements,  the 
talents,  acquisitions,  courage,  and  magnanimity 
which  appear  among  men,  were  derived  from  the 
inspiration  of  higher  spirits,  and  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  They  believed,  too,  very 
generally,  in  evil  spirits,  to  whose  influences 
(under  the  divine  pennission)  they  ascribed  the 
wicked  purposes,  the  errors,  faults,  and  calami- 


ties  of  men.  Cf:t.68,IL  Widi  Om  Bodt  if 
Tspiessntation  the  holy  seriptoiSB  plaioly  sgni 
throughout.  Vide  the  aitiele  on  the  KmjiM 
They  however  take  no  pert  in  the  wpemitisw 
notions  which  heathen  aniiqnitf « end  mnm  tki 
great  mass  <tf  the  Jews,  eonneeted  witkflHeis* 
presentation.  From  ell  theee  they  keep  elost 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  ie  6%uUy  fti 
from  agreeing  with  that  modem  menheBind 
philoeophy  which  tends  to  eet  ealde  the  iais- 
enoe  of  spiritual  beings,  end,  ee  fiur  e*  poeribli^ 
that  of  God  himself^  Aoeoiding  to  the  BiUi, 
there  are  good  and  evil  spirits,  whioh  in  virien 
ways  operate  on  the  earth  end  on  man.  Bst 
there  is  eepecially  •  Amnc  ^pMi  (jih^  nn),  is 
an  eminent  senss,  which  openlee  in  and  J^m 
true  Christians,  as  it  did  in  the  timee  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  Israelites.  ChristisBSaie 
indebted  to  Christ  for  this  Spirit,  whenee  be  b 
called  rivtvfLa  X^atov,  the  Paracklua,  the  essa- 
sellor  of  the  pious,  whom  Christ  sends  ia  hit 
own  stead  from  the  Father,  John,  zv.  16.  As 
Soon  as  any  one  believee  in  Chriet,  this  dirins 
Spirit  begins  to  influence  his  heart,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  dwell  with  him*  And  all  the  good 
which  such  an  one  now  thinks  or  doee  his 
knowledge,  his  holiness  and  happiness  be 
owes  solely  to  him.  He  it  is  whoa  Chiiit 
truly  enlightens  in  his  understanding  and  gaidsi 
into  all  the  truth*  Nor  can  he  aocomplish  saj- 
thing  good  without  his  agency.  He  does  aoc, 
however,  exert  his  influence  upon  all  in  the  same 
manner.  He  renews  the  heart  and  all  the  dis* 
positions  of  every  true  Christian  (dona  apiritai 
sancti  ordinaria) ;  but  upon  some  in  the  fint 
Christian  church  he  exerted  a  peculiar  ageney, 
enduing  them  with  the  gifts  of  teaching,  of 
working  miracles,  &c.  (dona  extraordinano,) 
Cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  4—11,  also  s.  39,  coll.  s.  19, Um 
and  s.  9,  IIIu  IV. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  aoa^ 
customed  to  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools,  and  who  are  unperverted 
by  it,  this  simple  and  truly  animaring  represcD* 
tation,  which  is  everywhere  given  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  is  more  intelli^ble,  clear,  and  con- 
soling, and  has  nrare  influence  on  their  heait, 
and  is  more  conducive  to  their  moral  improve- 
ment, than  all  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
reasonings  on  Divine  Providence  and  co-opeit* 
tion,  how  deep  soever  they  may  apparently  be. 

(4)  The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures is,  therefore,  that  God  effects  the  monl 
change  and  renovation  of  the  human  heart,  not 
immediately f  but  mediately^  and  that  the  means 
which  he  employs  is  the  Chriitian  doctrine  vasJX 
its  extent,  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises. 
Vide  No.  2,  ad  finem.  But  the  Bible  also 
teaches,  that  the  cause  of  the  effect  which  is 
produced  by  this  divine  doctrine  lies  noi  mereig 
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in  the  power  and  wttght  of  the  argoments  by 
which  Christianity  is  proTed«  or  of  the  truths 
which  it  exhibits,  bat  principally  in  the  power 
and  agency  of  God,  who«  by  means  of  this  doc- 
trine, acts  in  the  seals  of  men.  Theologians 
•ay,  ^Divina  effkietUia  a  doeirina  ip»a^  ejusqut  vi 
€t  ^fieada  diacemiiurJ*^  This  clearly  appears 
fiom  the  passages  before  cited,  especially  from 
1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7;  Phil,  ii,  12, 13;  2  Thess.  ii. 
16—17;  i.  11;  Ephes.  i.  16—20;  iii.  16—20; 
1  Pet.  i.  15;  Acts,  xvi.  14,  and  many  of  the 
discoarses  of  Jesus,  especially  those  recorded  in 
John— e.  g.,  iii.  13—17,  &c.     . 

This  now  entirely  agrees  with  the  promise  of 
Christ,  (a)  that  aAer  his  departure  from  the 
earth  he  would  support  by  his  constant  and  spe- 
cial assistance  all  those  who  should  believe  on 
him,  cTen  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  (6)  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  should  always  work  among 
them,  through  the  Christian  doctrine.  This  the 
apostles  everywhere  repeat.  And  so  they  de- 
scribe the  whole  moral  renovation  and  perfection 
of  man  as  the  work  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Ephes.  i.  19;  James,  i.  5, 18;  where, 
however,  this  work  is  said  to  be  accomplished 
11079  aXr^etoi,  iii.  17,  seq.;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 

When  this  doctrine  is  rightly  understood-^ 
(i.  e,,  in  such  a  way  that  human  freedom,  or 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  is  not  violated)— 
•onnd  reason  cannot  object  to  it.  For  it  affirms 
no  new  revelations  or  irresistible  influences. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  influence 
is  exerted  cannot  be  understood  by  reason,  be- 
cense  the  subject  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  things 
mbcfve  sense.  This  we  are  taught  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  When  Christ  (John,  iii.) 
had  told  Nicodemus  that  the  Holy  Spiritefiects 
a  moral  regeneration  in  men,  the  latter  thought 
the  doctrine  incredible,  and  was  unwilling  to 
belioTe  it.  Christ  replied,  (ver.  8,)  that  it 
would  he  unreasonable  to  consent  to  believe 
only  what  is  directly  perceived  by  the  external 
eeneee,  and  the  whole  manner  of  whose  exist- 
ence and  operation  we  could  see,  as  it  were, 
with  our  own  eyes.  He  illustrates  this  by  a 
eomparison  with  the  wind,  which  we  cannot 
see  and  follow  with  our  eyes,  but  of  whose  ac- 
tual existence  we  may  be  convinced  by  its  ef- 
fects ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  sound  which  it 
makes..  And  such  is  the  fact  here.  And  there 
are  a  number  of  important  passages  of  the  same 
import,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chap.  i.^ii.,  and  especially  ii.  14.  Cf.  Morus, 
p.  937,  Here  ^x^of  av^rcoi  is  not  the  fia/u- 
ral  fiMtfi,  for  which  ^wstxos  would  be  the  word ; 
bot  the  eamal  maf»— -i.  e.,  (where  objects  of 
knowledge  are  spoken  of,)  one  who  will  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  in  religious  matters  no 
higher  divine  instruction  and  guidance,  who 
will  beliere  nothing  but  what  he  perceives  by 
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his  external  senses,  (jaapxucos,)  one  who  has  no 
perception  of  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (t'a  tov  HvivfAoro^  aylov*)  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  yield  his  assent  to 
these  troths,  and  that  they  even  appear  foolish- 
ness (/udpTa)  to  him.  For  such  doctrines  require 
to  be  differently  discerned  from  those  which  are 
merely  of  human  discovery ;  they  must  be  dis* 
cerned  /cycv/tatucwf.  We  reject  human  doc- 
trines, or  renounce  them,  when  they  do  not  in- 
struct or  satisfy  us.  But  since  God  cannot  err, 
the  truths  which  he  has  revealed,  and  which  we 
know  from  our  own  convictions  to  be  such, 
may  not  be  judged  of  by  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  re- 
nounce them  because  they  may  chance  to  be 
displeasing  to  us,  or  because  they  may  be  hard 
and  unintelligible. 

(5)  But  the  scriptural  yiews  of  the  agency  of 
God  in  producing  the  moral  renovation  of  man, 
when  carefully  examined,  are  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  the  philosophy  of  the  day. 
They  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  the  doc- 
trine which  is  confirmed  by  experience  and 
reason,  respecting  the  providence  and  agency 
of  God.  For  (a)  all  ability  and  ptnvcr  which 
man  possesses  for  perceiving  the  truth,  and  for 
choosing  either  good  or  evil,  is  derived  solely 
from  God.  (6)  But  God  must  also  concur  by 
his  agency  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  these 
powers,  and  preserve  them  to  us  in  the  moment 
of  action.  Vide  s.  69.  (c)  We  owe  it  to  God, 
too,  that  we  have  opportunities  to  exert  our  fa- 
culties, and  objects  about  which  we  may  em- 
ploy them.  Through  the  divine  ordering  and 
government,  we  have  teachers,  and  all  the  other 
internal  and  external  assistances  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  making  progress 
in  goodness.  If  we  are  deprived  of  these  aids, 
we  are  not  in  a  case  either  to  understand  the 
truth,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  do  anything  great 
and  useful.  Vide  s.  70.  Everything  from 
without  which  contributes  to  our  moral  good  is 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence  and  is  employed 
by  God  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs;  so 
that  to  him  alone  are  we  indebted  not  only  for 
all  temporal,  but  also  for  all  spiritual  good; 
although  by  all  this  our  freedom  of  will  is  not 
in  the  least  impaired.  Vide  s.  70,  T.  But  being 
unable  to  fathom  or  comprehend  the  manner  of 
the  divine  government,  we  cannot  presume  to 
determine  positively  how  God  can  or  must  con- 
trol us,  and  in  what  way  he  may,  or  may  not, 
exert  an  agency  in  promoting  our  moral  improve- 
ment. On  this  subject  we  must  confine  our- 
selves wholly  to  experience,  and  especially  to 
the  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptures,  if  we 
make  them  the  ground  of  our  knowledge.  Nor 
must  we  renounce  this  doctrine  because  we  can* 
not  understand  the  internal  modus  of  it. 
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SECTION  cxxxn. 

A  •KBTCB  or  80NB  OF  THK  PBIUCIPAL  THBOBin 

ISSPKCTINQ  THE  OPKRATlONt  OP  eEAOB*  AMD 

THE   PRBKDOM    (OR  ABILITY)   OP   MAW  IV  ftPI- 

BITUAL  THINOfi  ;   AITD  THK  CORTROYBRSUES  Oil 

THIS  8UBJB0T  IN  THE  CHRUTIAK  CHURCH. 

L  OjMam  of  the  early  Gredt  Fathen. 

In  the  earliest  aget,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  there  was  no  contro?arsy  on  this 
■object,  as  Augustine  himself  acttnowledges. 
In  the  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  most  of  the 
first  teachers  contented  themseWes  with  that 
simpUoity  which  prevails  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment They  so  express  themselTCS,  that  while 
tiiey  affirm,  on  one  side,  that  man  receives  as- 
sistance (aurtVia)  from  divine  grace,  they  still 
allow  to  him,  on  the  other  side^/reedom  of  ac- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  from  the  first  to  the 
third  century  about  irreaUiibk  grace.  Vide  s. 
79,  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  So  I  rensus  says  in  many  passages,  **  that 
God  compels  no  man ;  that  we  are  free,  and  can 
choose  good  or  evil.'*  Clement  of  Alexandria 
•ays, «« that  God  indeed  guides^  but  never  binde 
oar  free  wills ;  and  that  hence  to  believe  and  to 
obey  is  in  man's  power."  In  the  third  century, 
Origen  expressed  his  opinion  still  more  defi- 
nitely than  the  fathers  who  had  preceded  him. 

In  his  work  Htpi  ^x^^  O-  li^*  c*  I*)  ^^  ^y** 

we  are  indebted  for  faith  to  God  alone.  He 
gave  us  the  means  of  faith.  From  him  come 
both  the  faculties  which  man  has  of  doing  rij^ht, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  faculties.  But 
the  use  of  these  faculties  bestowed  upon  us  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  When  therefore  in  some 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  the  improvement 
of  man  is  ascribed  solely  to  God,  and  in  others 
to  man  himself,  there  is  no  contradiniion.  For 
even  that  which  depends  upon  our  own  free  will 
cannot  take  place  without  the  divine  assistance ; 
and  God  does  not  work  in  us  without  our  own 
co-operation.  For  he  does  not  bind  the  free 
human  will.  With  these  sentiments,  Athana- 
sius,  Basilius  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  perfectly  agree. 

[Note, — ^The  early  Greek  fathers  were  led  to 
insist  thus  strongly  upon  aifttlwoMv,  cXfv^fpiav, 
ftpoaC^fotv^  {Ihr,  Klf-deifrminaiwnf  freedom  of  the 
tmV/,)  by  standing  in  immediate  conflict  with 
the  views  of  man  prevailing  throughout  the  hea- 
then world,  and  especially  among  the  contem- 
porary Gnostic  sects.  Before  Christianity  was 
promulgated,  it  had  become  almost  universal  to 
regrard  man  as  acting  under  the  same  necessity 
to  which  material  nature  is  subjected.  Evil 
was  supposed  either  to  belong  to  matter,  and  to 
be  inherent  in  the  human  organization,  or  to  re- 
sult from  an  irresistible  fate  and  necessity. 
Thus  the  free  and  acconntable  a^^etvc^  ot  tc^^tv 


liocraiieally  obMUNd,  «ad  pnelifldly  altok 
at  fiur  as  the  imagn  nf  Ood«  whieh  is  mi« 
wholly  effaoedt  can  bo  oboeuoA  by  Ihoonlie 
orror  and  moral  oomptioii. 

The  pnblicatioD  of  CbiiotiiHity  oatt  now  ligbt 
upon  tho  condition  and  lolationo  of  nan.  Whilst 
by  nrealing  a  rsDiody«  il  impliod  his  holploH- 
ness  and  need,  od  the  other  handy  by  olMag 
pardon,  it  implied  hia  gmU  and  txpmmn  Is/ni- 
nUkmeni^  and  by  appMding  to  tho  divine  por- 
tion in  man  it  awakened  him  from  hia  apathy 
as  to  moral  obligation  and  effort.  Tho  whsls 
nature  of  the  Christian  renody«  eonsisiiag  not 
of  magical  or  physical  infloenbei  whioh  wooM 
have  been  requisite  had  man  boon  onder  a  as* 
toral  neceasi^  of  sinning— bnl  of  moral  meam, 
calling  onr  moral  laeolties  into  oxoieioo,  ees- 
tained  an  implied  contradiction  to  the  pagan  aad 
Manichean  philosophy,  and  stmek  at  the  rool 
of  every  view  which  derives  evil  from  a  neeoH 
sity  of  nature  rather  than  from  tho  perverted  aie 
of  our  moral  powera. 

From  these  considerationa  it  may  be  explain- 
ed that  the  early  Greek  fathers  shonld  have  ia* 
sisted  BO  disproportionately  npon  the  fresdon 
of  the  human  will,  though  they  by  no  mesai 
went  into  the  Pelagian  excess  of  ascribing  to  if 
an  independency  on  divine  grace.  Had  thsj 
been  placed  in  aa  immediate  contact  with  tbs 
stoical  or  phariaaical  doctrine  of  hnman  sdfeaf- 
ficiency,  as  with  the  Pagan  and  Gnoatic  idea  of 
natural  necessity,  they  would,  doubtless,  have 
given  to  man*s  inability  and  dependence  on 
God  that  place  which  human  freedom  and  power 
now  hold  in  their  system. 

As  it  was,  the  excess  to  which  the  Greek 
fathers  carried  this  point  laid  the  foundation  foi 
the  divergency  between  the  Elastem  and  West- 
ern churches,  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
of  this  sketch. 

With  regard  to  the  anthropological  views  of 
the  Greek  fathers  of  this  period,  cf.  Neander, 
Kirchengeschichte,  b.  i.,  Abth.  iii.  s.  1049— 
1060 ^Tr.] 

II.  Opinions  of  the  early  Latin  Fathers;  andik 
Doctrine  of  Ptlagius, 

We  find  that  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers agreed  with  this  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church.  So  Hilary,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  nor  were  any  objections  made  to  him  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustine,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  We  find,  however,  in 
Africa,  even  before  the  time  of  Augustine,  some 
traces  of  the  peculiar  expressions  and  senti- 
ments which  were  afterwards  formed  by  him 
into  a  system,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Pelagius.  Tertullian,  who  in  the  rest 
of  his  system  does  not  differ  from  the  Greeks, 
opposes  gratiam  divinam  to  fm/tira,  and  says 
\>^^X  >Xv^  vxi   groluB  is  potentior  natura^  (the 
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natarml  powers  of  men,)  De  Anima,  c.  21.  He, 
however,  allows  to  man  Hbertarbilriipotestatein. 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  comes  still  nearer 
to  the  opinions  of  Augustine.  And  indeed 
there  must  have  been  many  in  Africa  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Augustine  who  held  the  es- 
sentials of  his  system. 

This  induced  Pelagius,  (who  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  hut  who  was  extensively  read  in  the 
works  of  the  Greek  fathers,)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  to  analyze  and  collate  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  especially 
of  Origen,  and  to  draw  consequences  from  them 
which  they  themselves  had  not  authorized.  He 
taught  that  three  things  should  be  distinguished 
in  man,  the  poate,  veUe^  and  agere.  For  the 
faeutty  or  power  to  do  good  men  are  indebted 
to  God  alone  {jgratiat)^  who  had  granted  it  to 
human  nature.  To  will  and  to  act  depends  upon 
man  himself.  Still  men  are  so  assisted  by  the 
grace  of  God  thai  their  willing  and  acting  is 
facilitated.  But  the  means  which  God  makes 
use  of  in  affording  his  aid  are  doctrina  and  rttt- 
laiio.  He  made  this  last  point  more  prominent 
than  any  of  the  teachers  who  had  preceded 
him ;  and  this  was  well.  But  in  other  points 
he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible^ — 
Tiz.,  (a)  by  denying  natural  depravity ;  (b)  by 
deriving  our  ability  to  do  good  solely  or  princi- 
pally firom  the  power  with  which  our  nature 
was  originally  endowed  by  God;  (c)  and  by 
allowing  to  God  no  real  instrumentality  in  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  God  works  only  by  means 
of  the  Christian  doctrine— i.  e.,  he  is  the  author 
of  this  doctrine,  which  contains  more  powerful 
motives  than  any  other. 

Against  this  system  Augustine  contended.  In 
Africa,  councils  were  held  in  opposition  to  Pe- 
lagius,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  condemned. 
The  Christians  of  the  Eastern  church,  of  Pales- 
tine and  elsewhere,  did  not,  however,  assent  to 
this  decision ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  in 
the  Latin  churches  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa, 
and  at  first  even  of  the  Roman  bishop  himself. 
Tliis  was  owing,  partly  to  the  extravagant  zeal 
of  Augustine,  and  to  the  mixture  of  many  erro- 
neous opinions  in  his  system ;  and  partly  to  the 
guarded  and  ambiguous  phraseology  of  Pela- 
gioa,  by  which  he  concealed  his  departures 
from  the  scriptural  doctrine.  But  at  length 
Augustine  succeeded  so  far  in  his  efforts,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  condemned,  and 
the  condemnation  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 
And  thus  the  theory  of  Augustine  obtained  the 
predominance,  at  least  in  the  West. 

IQ.  Auguttin^a  Doctrine  reapeding  Grace. 

(1)  He  held  that  human  nature  is  so  de- 
|>Taved  (s.  79)  that  it  no  longer  possesses  free- 
dom of  will  in  spiritual  things  {earere  lihero 


arbitrio  in  apiritualibua) — i.  e.,  is  unable  to  un- 
derstand apiritual  thinga,  (the  truths  of  salva- 
tion contained  in  the  scriptures,)  or  to  act  con- 
formably with  them,  without  the  divine  instruo- 
tions  contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  grracious 
assistance  of  God,  although  he  may  possess  free- 
dom in  natural  things  {liberum  arbilrium  habere 
in  naturalibua)^,  e.,  he  may  learn  God  from 
nature  and  reason,  and  fulfil  many  of  his  duties. 
The  Bible,  too,  teaches  that  the  wicked  come 
at  length  to  such  a  habit  of  sinning  that  they 
become  the  slaves  of  sin,  (John,  viii.  33,  36; 
Rom.  vii.  23,)  and  that  they  can  be  delivered 
from  this  slavery  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  divine  assistance.  Since  now  Augrus- 
tine  was  led,  by  opposition  to  Pelagius,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  (vide 
s.  79,  80,)  he  represented  the  assistance  afford- 
ed by  God  in  the  improvement  of  man  as  truly 
compulsory^  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  infringe 
upon  human  freedom.  The  ancient  fathers,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  to  to  airei^ovoiov^  under- 
standing by  this  term,  or  the  term  liberum  arbi' 
trium^  (which  Tertullian  first  borrowed  from  a 
term  in  Roman  law,)  the  power  of  man  to 
choose  good  or  evil  freely  and  without  compuU 
aion.  This  view  was  universally  held  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  West,  too,  before  the  Pelagian 
controversies. 

(2)  Augustine  made  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween nature  and  grace*  Vide  s.  129,  II.,  and 
Morus,  p.  234,  note  2.  Grace  alone  can  renew 
man;  he  can  do  nothing  for  this  end  by  the 
powers  of  mere  nature.  And  it  is  true,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  according  to  tho  Bible,  that  man 
alone  cannot  deliver  himself ;  that  by  his  own  un- 
aided  powera  he  cannot  renew  himself.  But  Au- 
gustine went  further  than  this,  and  the  additions 
which  he  made  are  not  scriptural.  Man,  he 
said,  can  do  nothing  which  will  at  all  contribute 
to  his  spiritual  recovery.  He  is  like  a  lump 
of  clay,  or  a  statue,  without  life  or  activity. 
Hence,  he  denied  virtue  and  salvation  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  all  who  are  not  enlightened  by 
grace.     Vide  s.  121. 

(3)  This  divine  grace,  which  alone  is  able  to 
renew  the  heart,  is  described  by  Augustine  as 
efficax  and  aufficiena — i.  e.,  alone  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  power  of  sin,  (in  which  Augus- 
tine was  right,)  and  also  as  irreaistibilis.  For 
he  conceived  grace  to  be  the  direct  operation  of 
divine  omnipotence,  acting  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  qua  voluttiatem  hominum  indecHnabiU 
vi  ad  bona  trahat, 

(4)  Augustine  made  a  threefold  division  of 
grace,  founded  on  the  doctrine  which  he  held  in 
opposition  to  Pelagius,  that  to  willy  to  be  ahle^ 
and  toperform,  depend  solely  on  divine  grace- 
viz.,  (a)  graiia  ercitana  or  incipiens^  that  grace 
which  renders  the  human  will  inclined  to  faith, 
excites  good  emotions^  aivd  ^t^m^«^>2ca\^^^^- 
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iiiiigB  of  faith.  Other  namat  giTen  to  thia  in- 
eipient  grace  are,  prmMniem^  puktuu^  trakeiUf 
•oeofu,  prwparant*  (b)  Operaw  or  ^ffidem^  that 
grace  which  imparta  faith  and  new  apiritoal 
powera  for  the  performaiice  of  doty.  God  pro- 
dnoea  good  deairea  and  determinationa  in  man 
by  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  (e)  Cb- 
iperatif ,  perficiem^  or  atnalaru^  that  by  which 
the  believer  ia  aasiated  after  hia  conreraion,  ao 
that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  good  worka,  and 
lo  peraeTore  in  faith. 

Augustine  differed  from  all  the  theologiana 
who  had  preceded  him,  in  teaching  that  grace 
mnHdpaitd  the  human  imVA  [prmvenirt  volunUh 
iem.)  Thia  may  be  underatood  in  a  rery  joat 
and  acriptural  aenae.  But  Augustine  meant  by 
it  nothing  leas  than  that  the  first  good  deairea 
and  determinationa  to  amend  are  miraculously 
produced,  or  infuaed  into  the  heart  by  dirine 
grace;  whereaa  the  earlier  theologiana  had  uni- 
formly taught  that  God  givea  man,  in  the  nee 
of  means,  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  he 
goidea  and  aasista  in  thia  work  by  hia  own 
agency ;  but  that  man  himaelf  must  be  active, 
and  must  form  the  resolution  to  repent,  and 
have  a  disposition  to  do  so ;  in  which  caae  di- 
Tine  mercy  will  come  to  his  relief,  {quod  volun' 
ta$  kominum  prmvtmai  auxiUa  gratim.)  To  thia 
riew,  however,  Augustine  could  not  consent, 
because  he  denied  all  power  to  the  human  will. 
In  this  work,  man,  in  his  view,  is  entirely  pa»- 
iive.  But  many  of  his  followers  in  the  West 
differed  from  him  in  this  particular,  and  adhered 
to  the  more  ancient  representation.  Afterwards 
they  were  frequently  numbered  with  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  and  in  the  sixth  century  their  doc- 
trine was  condemned. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
aaving  grace  operates,  Augustine  believed  that 
in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  revelation,  grace 
commonly  acts  by  means  of  the  wordj  or  the 
divine  doctrine,  but  sometimes  directly,  because 
God  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  means.  On 
this  point  there  was  great  logomachy.  Real 
conversions,  even  in  such  extraordinary  cases 
as  that  of  Paul,  are  effected  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  believing  reception  of  it;  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  word  is  brought 
home  to  the  heart  may  be  extraordinary. 

(G)  Augustine  connected  all  these  doctrines 
with  his  theory  respecting  the  unconditional  de- 
eru  of  God ;  respecting  which  vide  s.  33.  He 
taught  that  the  anticipating  and  eflicient  grace 
of  God  depend  not  at  all  upon  man  and  his 
worthiness,  (susceptibility,)  but  solely  on  the 
decree  of  God.  God,  according  to  his  own  will, 
elected  some,  from  all  eternity,  from  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  vessels 
of  mercy,  (susceptible  of  his  grace;)  while  from 
others  be  withholds  this  renovaUn^  ST^c^i  that 
tbej  may  be  vessels  of  wrath.    He  \mpaxU,\nr 


deed,  to  all  the  mdkif&Hng  grmmj  b«t||bM 
grau  only  to  a/eio*— fisn  &  tittL  Of  Ail 
proeedare  none  ean  eomplain;  for  CKmI  u  not 
boand  to  bestow  his  gnoe  upon  any.  Thw  the 
efficacy  {i^gkaM)  of  gxaeo  on  Ao  howt  ii  nwde 
by  him  to  depend  on  the  uBeonditionBl  deens 
of  God,  {(A  eiecHom  Het,)  and  also  the  opposi- 
tion (ftmleniia)  of  men;  the  lattor  on  tho  ^ 
eretum  rtproboHomM.  For  God  doea  not  wQl  to 
exert  the  whole  power  of  hia  graeo  open  the 
heart  of  those  who  prove  reprobate.  Why  ha 
does  not  we  are  onablo  to  delonntna;  thia  is 
one  of  the  unfathomable  nyateriea  of  the  divine 
decrees.  Soch  dootrinea  aa  tbeae  am  diatuHtly 
expressed  in  many  of  the  writinga  of  Aagas- 
tine, — as  in  his  work,  Ik  prtduUnaUome  &Me> 
torum.  He  is  not,  however,  at  all  timea  eo^ 
sistent  with  himself;  and  feeling  how  hard  his 
doctrine  ia,  aometimes  expresses  himself  less  se- 
verely. [For  a  more  complete  view  of  the  sys* 
tern  of  Augustine,  cf.  the  Jai^  No.  of  Bib.  Repo- 
sitory, for  1833,  Art  Augustine  and  Pelsgies.] 

IV.  Ccnlrooertiea  on  Pariieuhr  Pomtt  m  the 
AugutUnian  Sytienu 

The  system  of  Augustine  respecting  graes 
was,  taken  as  a  whole,  made  fnndamenul  n 
the  Western  church  in  the  ages  sneceeding  his. 
Some  adopted  it  entire,  others  only  in  part; 
moat,  however,  diasented  from  it  in  some  psrti- 
colara,  and  lowered  it  down,  so  to  apeak.  Hiey 
retained  many  of  his  terms,  but  employed  them 
in  a  more  just  and  scriptural  sense.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  the  system  of  Pelagius,  or 
endeavoured  to  compose  a  new  system  by  com- 
bining his  opinions  with  those  of  Augustine. 
The  principal  points  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  Latin  church  were  the 
following — viz., 

(1)  The  doctrine  of /7r«ife</tna/ton.  Although 
Augustine  believed  in  unconditional  decrees, 
this  doctrine  never  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church.  Most  of  the  members  of  thii 
church,  until  the  ninth  century,  held  only  to 
those  passages  in  his  works  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  less  rigour.  But  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  Gotischalk  began  to  advo- 
cate unconditional  decrees  strenuously,  a  vehe- 
ment controversy  arose.  Vide  s.  32,  note.  His 
principal  opponents  were  Rabanus  Maurus, 
H  ink  mar,  and  others,  who  justly  derived  pre- 
destination from  God's  foreknowledge  of  the 
free  actions  of  men.  In  this  opinion  they  had 
many  followers,  though  a  large  number  still 
adopted  the  theory  of  Augustine,  afUr  mode- 
rating and  modifying  it  in  various  ways.  To 
this  party  Peter  of  Lombard y  and  other  school- 
men belonged.  Luther  and  Melancthon  (as 
well  as  Calvin  and  Bexa)  were  at  first  strong 
I  Augustinians;  but  they  afterwards  abandoned 
\V)\a  ^Q^Vacift  Oil  \!l«4»A^ikSA!dQn^  while  Calvin  and 
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Bexa  ttill  adhered  to  it,  and  made  it  a  doctrine 
of  their  charch.  Vide  the  sectioDS  aboTe  cited. 
Between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centa- 
ries  the  most  Tident  controyersies  on  this  sub- 
ject raged  in  the  Romish  church,  between  the 
Jansenists,  who  were  zealous  Angustinians, 
and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
The  latter  agrreed  Tory  nearly  in  sentiment  with 
Rabanus,  and  had  many  supporters. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  and  its  relation  to  the  operations  of  grrace. 
On  this  subject  there  are  three  principal  systems. 

First  The  JbigutHnian^  which  allows  to 
man  no  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things,  ac- 
eording  to  the  statement  above  made ;  No.  iii. 
The  strenuous  adherents  of  Augustine  above 
named  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  inability  of 
man  in  spiritual  things,  in  the  sense  of  Augus- 
tine, was  zealously  advocated  by  the  Domini- 
eans,  who  in  this  followed  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Out  of  this  arose  the  violent  controveray  which 
prerailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, de  auxiliU  gratias,  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Netherland  theologians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  on  the 
other,  and  afterwards,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists.  Luther,  with  Carlstadt  and  some 
others  of  his  coadjuton,  belonged  at  fint  to  this 
high  party.  The  former  defended  this  doctrine 
in  his  book,  De  aervo  arbitrio,  against  Erasmus. 
Afterwards,  however,  his  views  became  yery 
much  more  moderate,  and  he  retained  but  little 
more  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  than  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  the  theologians  of 
his  church. 

Secondly.  The  seholaatie  iystem*  Most  of  the 
schoolmen  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  theory 
of  Augustine.  They  taught  that  grace  is  indeed 
powerful  and  efficacious,  but  that  man  is  not 
compelled  by  it,  and  can  resist  it.  The  assent 
of  the  human  will  must  aeeompany  grace,  with- 
out which  it  is  inefficacious.  They  allowed, 
therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  certain 
sense.  They  held  that  the  will  of  man  can 
either  follow  or  resist  grace;  while  still  they 
admitted  that  grace  has  a  certain  influence  in 
the  renovation  of  man,  not  indeed  miraculous, 
but  yet  acting  physically  in  connexion  with  the 
divine  word.  They  were  followed  afterwards 
in  the  Romish  church  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  on  this  account  were  involved  in 
much  controyeray  with  the  Dominicans,  Jansen- 
ists, and  othera,  who  were  strict  Augustinians, 
and  by  whom  they  were  accused  of  inclining 
to  Pelagianism.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  theory 
prevailed  far  and  wide  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  was  defended  by  Eck  and  Erasmus  against 


Luther.  It  was  adopted  by  Melancthon,  and 
expressly  avowed  by  him  after  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, and  by  the  theologians  of  his  school  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Others,  however,  would  not 
swerve  from  the  earlier  system  of  Luther, 
though  the  diffisrence  which  now  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  more  in  words  than 
in  reality.  This  doctrine  was  called  by  the  lat- 
ter $ynergi$m,  and  its  advocates  iynergtsia,  bt- 
cause  they  taught  that  the  operations  of  grace 
are  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the  human 
will.  The  principal  advocate  of  this  synergism 
was  Victorin  Strigel,  and  its  principal  oppo- 
nent Flacius.  Since  that  period  the  opinions  on 
both  sides  have  assumed  a  much  more  mode- 
rate shape,  and  a  great  deal  of  logomachy  has 
ceased ;  but  there  still  remains  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  the  protestant  as  well 
as  in  the  catholic  church. 

Thirdly,  The  system  of  Pelagiua.  Many  think 
that  this  system  is  better  than  any  other  to  re- 
move the  contradiction  between  human  freedom 
and  the  influences  of  grace.  Pelagius  entirely 
denies  any  physical  influence  of  grace,  and  any 
alteration  of  the  will  effected  by  means  of  it. 
God,  indeed,  operates  on  men,  but  merely 
through  the  (natural)  power  of  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, of  which  he  is  the  author.  Man  has 
ability  both  to  underatand  these  truths  and  live 
according  to  them,  and  also  ability  to  sin.  And 
this  is  the  freedom  of  will  essential  to  man. 
God  causes  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  but 
merely  through  the  influence  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  this  doctrine,  of  which  God 
is  the  author,  contains  more  powerful  motives 
to  improvement  than  any  human  systems.  Vide 
the  Estimate,  No.  ii.  ad  fln.  Many  modem 
theologians  have  received  this  system  entirely, 
and  some  have  undertaken  to  interpret  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  formulas  and  the  Augusti- 
nian  phraseology  in  conformity  with  it.  Re- 
specting these  controvereies  and  systems  vide 
the  works  of  Yossius,  Sirmond,  Mauguin, 
Serry,  Norisius;  also  the  works  of  Semler, 
Walch  (Ketzergeschichte),  Rosier  (Bibliothek 
der  Kirchenvater),  and  othere.  [Of.  Neander, 
Kirchengesch.  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  Bretschneider,  b. 
ii.  s.  606.— Tr.] 

y.  Later  History  of  this  Doctrine* 

Since  the  seventeenth,  and  especially  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  many  theologians  of  the 
protestant  church  have  laboured  to  cast  light  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  g^ace  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  and  to  exhibit  this 
doctrine  in  a  manner  correspondent  with  the 
principles  of  modern  philosophy.  Some  have 
declared  themsolves  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Pelagian  system.  Othere  have  adopted  it  only 
in  part,  or,  while  they  have  held  it,  have  dis- 
guised theu  \M\vftl  V)  ^%\Ti^  ^^  \BO&ak  ^  ^^^^ 
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AaguRtiniiin  ctBcholMtin  iheot;  in  an  entirely  ' 
diOerenl  sense  fiom  what  belongs  to  (liem,  in 
ntlitj  di'njing  pliyaieal  iaSuttnce.  Id  tliis 
pninl.  howfiver.  tho  iirntestnnl  chnrch  is  agreed> 
that  th«  Huly  Spirit  diwa  not  act  immtdialtly, 
but  mediately,  tlirough  Itie  wotJ,  s.  130,  11. 
So  cImH}'  da  Iha  symboU  tench.  Morus,  p. 
Ul,  n.  1.  Still  there  it  a  great  diversiljr  of 
opiaion  nn  the  question  about  llie  manner  in 
which  ihu  Holy  Spirit  acts  through  the  word, 
utd  Cin  llio  ({iiestion  whetbei  these  operaliooa 
ma;  b*  denDtninalad  tuptrnatural,  and  in  uiAo/ 
MOM.  On  Uipse  points  there  are  two  principal 
tlieoiies  ptd  Talent  in  the  pralestant  church. 

(1)  Many  bold -that  allbough  grace  operates 
ihraugh  the  word,  there  is  still  eonnectsd  nith 
th9  word  a  special  power  of  Ihn  Holy  Spirit,  in 
snilg'btaning  and  conrErling  mfln.  Thb  power, 
however,  is  never  exerted  totlhaui,  but  always 
in  otninexian  with  Ihs  word.  CnnjuucUim  tun 
urn  diKlriiur.  auxilium  Dti,  quoil  ilk  ftrt  utcnli- 
biu  ta,  Morus,  p.  229,  note.  The  grcatci  pact, 
though  nut  all  of  Ihe  early  protestanl  and  Lu< 
iberan  Ihaologians,  wera  of  ttiis  opinion.  So 
Helanelbon.  Some  gave  such  a  turn  to  this 
dootrine  that  ihey  were  suspectad  of  fanatieiem. 
This  wai  Ihe  ease  with  Herm.  Ratliinann,  a 
Lutheran  preacher  in  Danlzig,  who  affirmed  in 
his  VK)tk,"G nadenreich  CAtitli,"  1G2I,  that  man 
ia  so  deprsTed  that  the  Word  of  God  can  by 
itself  exert  no  power  on  hie  heart,  unless  tlie 
atmighly  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected 
with  it.  Upon  this  a  great  controversy  arose 
in  the  serenl^enth  cenlurj.  Some,  too,  of  the 
party  of  (he  pieiiais,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
expressed  IhemselTea  bo  vaguely  on  this  point 
that  they  were  suspected  of  fiinaticisiu.  But, 
in  fact,  neither  their  opinions,  nor  that  of  Rath- 
mann,  can  properly  be  called /anaficn'.  Fana- 
tios  and  enthusiasts  believe  in  an  illumination 
and  renovation  of  man  ejected  immtdiaitlij  by 
God,  without  the  use  of  the  word,  or  the  Irutha 
of  Ihe  holy  scriptures,  of  which  cnnaequentlf 
they  speak  with  disregard.  So,  e.  g.,  the 
QuaUers.  Vide  Moms,  p.  331,  s.  5,  for  a  brief 
view  of  their  system. 

Many  modem  theologians  have  entirely  de- 
parted from  these  views,  (vide  No.  9;^  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  have  adhered  to  the 
inore  ancient  theory,  and  defended  it  against  all 
attacks.  E.  g.,  C,  A.  Berlling,  Vorslellung 
was  die  Lulheriache  Kirche  von  der  KraA  der 
heiligenSchrifllehre;  Danlzig,  1756,  4lo.  The 
author  of  the  "  Freundsohaftlicbe  Unlerredun- 
genOberdlo  Wlrkungen  der  Gaade,"3te  Ausg. 
4  thl.;  Halle.  ITT4,  8vo.  Also  the  "Bricfc 
Qber  die  Wlrkungen  der  Gnade,"  by  the  same 
author,  which  is  the  best  worii  in  favour  of  this 
theory.  GoUl.  Christ.  Slorr,  "  De  Spirilus 
Saneti  in  menilbiis  nosttU  efficienUa,  M  da  mo- 
meato  ejus  doclrinn;"  Tobingen,  \Tn.  AU. 


Cf.  Gehe,  Diss,  inang.  de  argumento  cguod  pn 
diviniute  religionls  Chtistiana>  ab  experieQiia 
ducituri  Guliingen,  1T96. 

This  theory,  however  little  it  m:ty  accriid 
with  the  prevailing  principles  of  modern  philo 
Bophy,  ia  strongly  supported  by  many  pauagM 
of  scripture,  t.  130,  a.  131,  II.  4. 

(3)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  ib» 
divine  and  iuptrnalural  (though  ihcy  do  not 
like  to  make  use  of  this  word)  power  of  th« 
urord  of  God,  by  which  man  is  converted,  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  tonnexion  with  the  word, 
but  aa  belonging  to  the  word  itself.  They  thus 
consider  the  power  by  which  man  ia  renewed 
and  made  holy,  to  be  in  no  sense  a  pAynW, 
but  rather  a  hgieo-mora!  power.  Thia  opiniDn, 
wliich  ia  fundamentally  Pelagian,  was  iageiu- 
nusly  defended  in  the  seTenleenth  century  by 
Claud  P'Oo"'  a  reformed  theologian  of  Orleans; 
it  led,  however,  lo  much  contioversj.  This 
opinion  was  first  fully  exbihitod  in  the  Lutberaa 
ohurah,  ofter  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Job. 
Ernest,  Sohubert,  In  bis  »IInterriehl  von  d« 
Kraft  der  helUgen  Schrifl;"  Helmsladl,  IT53, 
■Ito.  It  was  against  this  work  that  Bertliog 
wroie,  Cf.  No.  J.  It  was  aflerwanla  defended 
by  Spnldiiig,  ■■  Teber  den  Werth  der  Gefuhls 
in  ChriaMncliiim,"  and  by  Eberhaid,  "Apologia 
des  Sokrates,"  thi.  i.,  lil.  The  most  copious 
and  learned  work  on  tliia  suhjoct  is,  Junkheim, 
>'  Von  dem  UebemBtorliohen  in  den  Gnadeu- 
wirkungen;"  Eriangen,  1775,  8vo.  This  the- 
ory baa  been  adopted  by  most  modem  theolo- 
gians of  the  protcatant  church,  and  esBenlially 
even  by  Morus.  They  frequently  employ,  in- 
deed, Ihe  ancient  phniacology  and  formnlii. 
but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they 
wero  originally  used — a  sense  which  is  codm- 
dered  by  them  more  taljonal,  i,  e.,  more  con- 
fonned  to  the  philoBophical  system  adopted  by 
these  modern  theologians.  We  shall  now  give 
a  brief  historical  account  and  tlluetration  of  this 
theory,  which  at  present  ia  the  moat  popular  and 
current  among  protestant  theologians,  adding, 
however,  a  criiiquc  aa  we  pass  along. 

SECTION  CXXXIII. 


I.  Hoa<  does  God  ad  in  promolin^  Iht  Miral  lut- 
pm-emmt  and  Perfection  of  Men  ?  and  in  iiAol 
tantitlf  ilie  Divinity  of  ihe  Operationt  of  Groa  ! 
(I)  Gnn  does  noi  act  in  snch  a  way  as  la 


*  How  fsr  I  snenl  to  Ihi*  theoiy.  either  on  •rrip- 
lursl  ar  other  grounds,  will  appear  from  the  pmia» 
seclioiis.      Where  I  agree  with  it  entirely.  I  ilun 


^\<iaiU^-w&u'Au  a^uEb  o(  otbera. 
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iafiiii^e  apon  the  free  will  of  man,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  hie  powere.    Vide  Phil.  ii. 
ISy  13.    CoDseqaently,  God  doee  not  act  on 
man  immediately^  prodocing  ideas  in  their  sonle 
without  the  preaching  or  reading  of  the  ecrip- 
tnres,  or  influencing  their  will  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  anderatanding.    Did  God  operate 
in  any  other  way  than  through  the  understand- 
ing, he  would  operate  miratuknuly  and  irremii' 
hfy.    And  the  practice  of  Tirtue  under  such  an 
ii^nenee  would  ha?e  no  internal  worth ;  it 
would  be  compelled,  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  reward.    But  experience  teaches  that  the 
work  of  reformation  and  holiness  is  not  effected 
Tidently  and  at  once,  but  by  degrees ;  which 
eoold  not  be  the  case  if  God  acted  irresistibly 
and   miraculously.    Experience   teaches,  too, 
thmt  man  can  resist;  and  so  the  Bible  says  ex- 
pressly, Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  seq. ;  John, 
rii.  17;  Acts,  Tii.  51.    We  find,  also,  that  the 
morml  reformation  of  man  cannot  take  place  with- 
out earnest  and  zealous  effort,  (the  working  out 
of  aalTation  with  fear  and  trembling,  Phil,  ii.,) 
or  the  Tigorous  exercise  of  one's  own  powers ; 
mod  that  roan  must  be  anything  rather  than  pas- 
■ive  and  inactive  in  this  matter.    The  Bible 
teaches  the  same  thing,  and  so  requires  of  men 
that  they  should  reform,  change  their  heart, 
Acta,  ii.  38;  Tiii.  23.    It  exhorts  them  to  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  virtue,  Ephes.  ii.  10 ; 
Tit.  ii.  17 ;  I  Pet.  ii.  1,  3,  seq.    And  for  what 
pnrpose  has  God  given  to  man  the  direct  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  and 
employed  by  God  himself  in  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  meni    Hence  all  genuine  protestant 
theologians,  on  whatever  other  points  they  may 
differ,  are  agreed  in  this. 

(3)  The  divinity  in  the  operations  of  grace 
comaiets, 

(a)  In  the  doeirine  revealed  by  God.  For  by 
means  of  this,  faith  is  excited  and  preserved  in 
men.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  been  dis- 
cdrered  by  man  without  a  divine  revelation; 
and  God  is  the  author  of  all  the  effects  which 
result  from  it.  In  the  same  way  we  properly 
ascribe  to  a  discourse,  or  to  a  great  writer,  all 
the  beneficial  effects  which  may  result  from  his 
discovery  or  writings,  and  regard  him  as  the 
author  of  these  effects.  All  this  is  true;  but 
this  is  not  all  which  the  Bible  teaches  on  this 
subject.  The  Bible  teaches  that  besides  this 
there  is  an  agency  of  God  connected  with  divine 
truth  and  accompanying  it;  or  that  there  is  con- 
nected with  the  divine  word  an  operation  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  having  for  its  end 
their  improvement  and  holiness.  Vide  s.  131, 
II.  4. 

(b)  In  the  wise  and  beneficent  external  insiitU' 
UonB  which  God  has  established^  by  which  man 
is  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  his 
hosrt  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  receive  it. 


Who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  divine  hand  in 
these  external  circumstances,  by  which  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  is  exerted  upon  us ;  and  which 
are  often  entirely  beyond  our  own  control) 
How  much  does  the  moral  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  man  depend  on  birth,  parentage,  cariy 
instruction,  education,  society,  example,  na- 
tural powers,  adversity,  or  prosperity !  Vide  s. 
131,  II.  4.  These  circumstances  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Rom.  ii.  4,  seq.  Hence  it 
follows  that  God  has  made  wise  arrangements  for 
the  g^ood  of  roan,  which  may  properly  be  called 
grace^  inasmuch  as  they  are  proofs  of  his  unde- 
served goodness.  It  follows  also  that  God 
withholds  his  assistance  from  none,  and  that 
the  work  of  moral  renovation  is  effected  in  a 
manner  entirely  adapted  to  our  moral  nature, 
not  forcibly,  irresistibly,  instantaneously,  but 
gradually.    Vide  s.  136,  seq. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  end  which  God  has  in 
view,  in  wisely  ordering  these  circumstances 
and  appointing  these  means,  is  attained — i.  e., 
when  man  does  not  himself  resist  their  influ- 
ence, this  grace  may  be  called  efficacious.  Still 
it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  is  com- 
pelled.  Grace  never  acts  irresistibly.  The  re- 
newal of  man  is  effected  by  God  through  the 
Christian  doctrine,  the  influence  of  which  can 
be  resisted,  because  it  acts  on  the  will  through 
the  understanding;  and  the  will  is  not  nccessa^ 
rily  determined,  but  only  rendered  disposed  to 
determine  itself  for  a  particular  object.  In  the 
physical  world  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  and 
of  necessity  prevails ;  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom,  God,  therefore,  who  himself 
has  given  this  law,  will  not  act  in  contradiction 
to  it.  Frequently,  however,  one  cannot  prevent 
the  good  impressions  and  emotions  which  arise 
on  hearing  or  reading  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  just  as  he  is  unable  to  prevent  the 
sensations  or  ideas  which  external  objects  pro- 
duce in  his  mind,  through  the  senses.  This 
observation,  which  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  gave  rise  to  the  position 
which  was  taken  in  the  controversies  between 
the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits;  gratiam  non  esse 
irresistibilem,  sed  inevilabilem.  For  although 
man  cannot  prevent  in  every  case  good  impres- 
sions and  emotions,  he  is  able  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  them  in  actual  reformation. 

II.  In  what  manner  does  God  operate  on  the  heart 
of  man  through  the  Word,  in  promoting  his  Moral 
Improvement? 

On  this  point  theologians  are  divided. 

(1)  The  natural  power  of  tnith  acts  first  on 
the  human  understanding.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine makes  us  acquainted  with  God,  with  his 
feelings  towards  us,  and  with  what  he  requires 
of  us.  It  delivers  us  from  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. For  all  tUU  w^  ^\^  vxvi^VAi^  \jciKi^»  ^^ 
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give  at  theia  instroetiona  Uiat  they  might  bare 
•D  effect  upon  ne— i«  e.,  thit  they  might  aet 
powerfully  on  the  will,  end  excite  in  us  good  feel- 
ings and  reeolutiona.  That  the  oonaideration  of 
the  dirine  promisee  rcTealed  in  Christianity 
lends  to  lead  our  minds  to  repose  confidence  in 
Ood.  The  consideration,  too,  of  these  promisee, 
•i|d  the  examination  of  oar  conduct  by  the  di- 
rine precepts,  prodnces  sorrow  and  repentance. 
These  precepts  and  promises,  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  makes  Icnown,  are  adapted  to  pro- 
dooe  seal  for  Tirtne  or  holiness.  At  first  oor 
powers  for  goodness  are  wealc ;  bat  by  exercise 
they  increase  in  strength  and  become  confirmed. 
Vide  Art.  xi.  All  this  takes  place  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  the  homan  mind ;  but  the 
effiKt  produced  does  not  cease  on  this  account  to 
be  the  work  of  God. 

(3)  But  the  New  Testament  always  ascribes 
to  the  Christian  religion  a  greater  power  and 
efficacy  in  rendering  men  Tirtuous  and  happy 
than  to  any  truth  erer  discoTered  or  taaght  by 
man,  or  supported  merely  by  arguments  of  ho- 
man wisdom.    Thus  Paul  says,  Romans,  i.  16, 
t^ayyiXMP  XpMTfov  is  ivpofuf  0<ov  its  dufijpcar 
fCarr*  ^9  ftiattvortu    In  1  Cor.  i.  and  iL  he 
ahews  that  the  gospel  had  produced  greater  ef- 
fects than  any  human  system  CTcr  did  or  could 
produce,  although  exhibited  in  the  most  eloquent, 
forcible,  and  convincing  manner.    Cf.  John, 
ri.  63,  and  John,  iii.    Experience  and  history 
confirm  this.    Philosophers  and  moralists,  who 
depend  upon  the  internal  stren^h  and  validity 
of  their  systems  derived  from  human  wisdom, 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  such  great 
and  wonderful  results  as  the  Christian  religion 
has  produced,  although  exhibited  without  elo- 
quence or  human  wisdom.   What  merely  human 
teacher  of  morals  could  ever  boast  of  so  great 
and  remarkable  an  effect  from  his  instructions  as 
we  read  of  in  Acts,  ii.  37,  and  viii.  27 — 38 1   And 
whence  is  all  this  %    Some  have  thought  it  to  bo 
owing  to  the  divine  authority  on  which  the  Chrisr 
tian  doctrine  is  published.  This  authority,  they 
say,  exerts  more  influence  on  one  who  ae/tnow' 
ledges  it^  and  removes  doubts  and  difficulties  more 
easily,  than  the  most  convincing  arguments  and 
the  most  eloquent  address,  which  depend  on  no- 
thing more  than  mere  human  authority.     But 
why  have  not  other  religions,  which  have  also 
been  published  on  divine  authority^  produced 
these  same  effects  !     This  divine  authority  can- 
not therefore  be  the  only  ground  of  the  difference. 
With  this  must  be  connected  the  internal  excel- 
lence of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  salutary  na- 
ture of  its  doctrines.    These  two  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  cause,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
externally  visible,  of  the  facts  under  considera- 
tion.    But  even  these  do  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  a/I  the  effects  produced  by  lUeChivsUtvn 
doctrine;  they  are  not  assigned  by  xVieVioVy  %ci\^ 


torea  as  the  prindpal  tanm  ftam  wUah  thm 
efleots  are  explioable.  The  Mriptons  Isirii 
that  the  cause  of  theeo  great  oflaoto  doea  aoiMi 
merely  in  the  power  and  wd^t  of  the  doetriMh 
of  Christiamty,  and  the  cridwioe  by  wkiok  thqr 
are  aupported,  M  prineipaify  m  ikt  mimig^ 
power  imd  in/btenu  tf  €hdt  who  tfanrngk  thi 
Christian  dootrino  wofka  in  tho  aoiils  of  mth 
Vide  a.  131,  II.  4.  Thia  aOeney  of  the  4ifii| 
doctrine  ia  called  in  tfaeologj,  lAe  powtt  (d% 
^fuaeia)  cfike  dimme  word*  • 

(3)  Infareneeo  drmonfrom  ihg  fnetHmg  tM^ 
menL 

(a)  The  power  of  iho  wotd  of  Obd,  m  te 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirits  ■•  ao^  pkjfwimi  bit 
logieo-4Mrai~-L  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit  aola  npon  A» 
human  aool  in  a  manner  oonfooied  to  onr-n* 
tional  and  moral  nature.  Tliia  infioenee  is 
founded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tratha  of  Cbm* 
tianity,  and  of  the  motives  eontainad  in  it,  by 
which  the  human  will  ia  draumt  hot  not  otm 
pelled.  To  this  is  added,  on  the  pnrt  of  maii 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  diTine  origin  and  la* 
thority  of  thia  doctrine,  and  of  the  dinna  la* 
perintendence  by  which  ita  eflfeet  on  him  isi»> 
creased.  Power  to  conTinoo  and  reform  is  im- 
parted to  and  connected  with  the  Chriatian  do» 
trine  in  the  aame  way  aa  power  to  genuaali 
and  grow  is  given  to  seed,  and  power  to  hiM^ 
to  medicine. 

This  last  statement  is  in  itself  trae  and  aerip 
tural.  Cf.  Mark,  iv.  28.  But  it  is  not  incos- 
sistent  with  the  other  equally  scriptural  view  of 
the  influence  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  For 
he  does  not  act  on  us  otherwise  than  by  roesni 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  consequently  not 
in  a  compulsory  and  irresistible  manner,  hut  is 
a  manner  conformed  to  the  moral  nature  tf  fsaS) 
although  the  internal  modus  of  his  agency  any 
be  inexplicable  to  us.  And  who  can  explain  the 
internal  modus  of  the  effects  produced  by  God  in 
the  natural  world  ?  John,  iii.  8.  Vide  s.  131, 
II.  4.  To  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  u 
injluxum  {vim  phy steam,  or  as  others  express  itf 
more  guardedly,pAyneo-aiMiib^m,}  is,  according 
to  what  has  now  been  said,  noieontrari^  to  scrip- 
ture, but  conformed  to  it. 

(6)  But  however  powerful  the  operation  of  the 
divine  word,  and  of  God  by  means  of  his  word, 
may  be,  man  himself  must  not,  in  the  meantime, 
be  inactive  and  sluggish ;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  For 
the  effect  of  the  divine  influence  on  the  heart  of 
any  one  depends  on  his  making  a  right  use 
and  proper  application  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
and  on  his  whole  conduct  in  regard  to  these  di- 
vine influences.  If  he  disregards  these  inflo* 
ences,  and  neglects  to  improve  them  in  the 
proper  manner,  ho  can  no  more  be  benefited  by 
them  than  one  can  be  satisfied  and  nourished 
.without  the  use  of  food.  Such  is  the  unifomi 
\  iCi^T«%«Ti\axvyci  qH  ^<^^>!&Va«    Vide  Mark,  iv.  iW 
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nq«;  Lnke^  vtii.  15,  Katix^w  hoyhv  iv  xo^u^ 
mmi^  xai  Jlya^f  to  embrace  and  obey  the  truth 
with  on  upright  and  tineere  heart, 

(e)  Theologians  call  the  operations  of  grace 
WKfematuraL  By  this  they  cannot  mean  to  de- 
■ols  a  direct,  and  of  coarse  irresistible,  agency 
of  Gkxl  in  the  sool  of  roan,  or  anything  properly 
muraeuhuM.  This  term  cannot,  therefore,  be 
taken  here  in  that  strict  sense  in  which  philoso- 
phers ase  it.  According  to  the  Pelagian  theory, 
these  influences  can  be  so  called  only  becaase 
tiiey  are  exerted  through  the  divine  doctrine 
which  is  gupematurally  revealed^  (in  respect, 
therefore,  to  the  meam  by  which  they  are  ex- 
srted ;)  and  hence  are  more  eflicacious  than  mere 
loassisted  reason  could  be.  Thus  we  call  Buper- 
maiural  knowledge,  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
M>ted  to  divine  revelation,  and  natural^  that  to 
which  we  can  attain  through  our  own  reflection. 
Aecording  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient  theolo- 
lians,  which  is  more  accordant  with  the  holy 
leriptures,  with  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  these 
inflaences  are  also  called  supernatural,  beeause 
l&ey  cannot  he  explained  by  any  rfthe  known  laws 
if  nature;  John,  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Vide  s.  131, 
EL  4.  In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ioflaenees  of  grace  are  exerted  on  the  human 
•onl,  a  manner  entirely  suited  to  its  moral  na- 
ture, the  operations  of  grace  may,  indeed,  be 
denominated  natural,  as  they  are  by  Eberhard, 
in  his  *•  Apologie  des  Socrates.** 

(d)  Theologians  distinguish  between  nature 
and  grace.  In  this  they  follow  Augustine.  Vide 
t.  132,  II.  But  they  have  diSfered  very  much 
in  determining  what  are  the  motus  grottos,  and 
what  the  motua  natura,  and  how  they  can  be  dis- 
tingoished.  The  common  opinion  has  been,  that 
the  doings  of  the  unconverted,  even  their  vir- 
toes,  flow  from  their  nature,  and  therefore,  ac- 
eording  to  Augustine,  are  not  pleasing  to  God, 
or  eapable  of  reward.  Of  the  actions  of  the  re- 
generate only  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  accept- 
able in  his  sight,  and  flow  from  the  influences 
of  grace.  Vide  Spener,  Vom  Unterschied  der 
Natar  und  Gnade;  Erfurt,  1715.  But  there  are 
difficulties  attending  this  opinion,  s.  125.  To 
determine  the  marln  by  which  nature  and  grace 
may  be  distinguished,  the  matter  can  be  stated 
aa  follows: — Everything  which  we  owe  to  the 
riglit  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the 
agency  of  God  through  his  truth,  is  the  effect 
of  grace  f  and  everything  in  us  which  has  not 
its  origin  or  foundation  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
tnith  is  the  effect  of  nature.  If,  then,  we  can 
aaoertain  how  much  we  owe  to  our  being  in- 
structed in  divine  truth,  and  to  the  influences  of 
God  by  its  means,  we  may  also  know  how  much 
we  owe  to  grace.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we 
do  not  treat  nature  (or  that  essential  constitu- 
tion which  God  has  given  to  man)  with  con- 
temptnona  disregard ;  nor  are  we  compelled,  in 
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denying  grace  to  the  heathen,  to  deny  decidedly 
that  they  had  any  virtue,  or  can  attain  to  sal- 
vation. 

iVo/«.— In  popular  religious  instruction  the 
teacher  should  confine  himself  to  such  clear  and 
scriptural  points  as  Moms  has  exhibited,  (pages 
236, 237,  note  4,)  illustrating  these  by  the  Bible 
and  experience,  and  setting  aside  all  learned 
theological  disputes  and  scholastic  terms. 

(1)  God  has  endued  man  with  reason  and 
conscience.  By  the  aid  of  these  principles, 
man  is  enabled  to  learn  much  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  will  of  God,  and  to  act  conformably  to 
this  correct  knowledge,  Rom.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  14, 
15,  seq. 

(2)  But  the  holy  scriptures  give  us  a  far  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty.  The 
revealed  religion  contained  in  them  has  much 
which  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  which  is  not 
taught  in  natural  religion.  And,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  scriptures,  God  has  pro- 
mised his  special  assistance,  support,  and  guid- 
ance, to  those  who  possess  them,  and  obey  the 
precepts  contained  in  them.  And  this  promise 
is  confirmed  by  experience;  Rom.  i.  ii.  We 
ought  therefore  thankfully  to  receive,  and  faith- 
fully to  obey,  the  instruction  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures. 

(3)  No  one  can  understand,  discern,  or  receive 
with  approbation  the  instructions  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  unless  he  is  taught  the  truths  con- 
tained in  them ;  nor  can  any  one  obey  these  in- 
structions, unless  the  hindrances  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  reception  of  them,  in  his  under- 
standing and  will,  are  removed,  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

(4)  To  be  delivered  through  divine  instruction 
and  assistance  from  our  ignorance,  our  mistakes, 
prejudices,  and  from  our  evil  passions,  is  a  g^reat 
and  invaluable  benefit;  and  we  owe  this  benefit 
to  none  but  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Vide  the 
texts  cited,  s.  130. 

(5)  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  great  diflS- 
culties  and  hindrances,  both  within  and  without, 
by  which  our  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation 
will  be  weakened,  and  our  progress  in  holiness 
retarded ;  and  these  difliculties  and  hindrances 
cannot  be  overcome  and  removed  without  the 
constant  assistance  and  support  of  God,  John, 
V.  44 ;  viii.  43,  seq. ;  Ephes.  iv.  18,  and  other 
passages.     Vide  s.  130,  131. 

(6)  We  need  therefore,  in  commencing  and 
continuing  a  life  of  piety,  the  help,  support,  and 
guidance  of  God.  We  ourselves,  however 
must  not  in  the  meantime  be  inactive,  but  must 
conscientiously  employ  the  means  which  God 
has  given  us,  and  faithfully  obey  the  instruc- 
tions and  directions  contained  in  the  Bible,  al- 
ways remembering  that  we  owe  these  means 
of  improvement  and  virtue  to  God  only,  and 
that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.  Phil, 
ii.  12, 13. 
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[  A(rf«.^The  opinions  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians since  the  time  of  our  author  have  been 
equally  diversified  as  when  he  wrote,  and  per- 
haps more  so.  This  is  the  less  strange,  as  it  is 
now  a  conceded  point  that  their  own  established 
standards  are  at  variance  among  themselves  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace.  Cf.  s. 
32,  Note.  Henke,  Eckermann,  and  Wegschei- 
der,  follow  out  the  positions  of  Morus,  Junk- 
heiro,  Michaelis,  Doederlein,  and  others,  to  the 
full  Pelagian  extreme,  and  make  the  grace  of 
God  in  conversion  to  be  only  that  general 
agency  by  which  he  has  endued  man  with  ra- 
tional powers,  written  the  law  upon  his  heart, 
instituted  Christianity,  and  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, and  by  which,  in  his  providential  ar- 
rangements, he  gives  to  every  man  opportunity 
and  excitement  to  repentance.  Ammon  also 
(Summa,  s.  13*^,  133)  makes  the  renewing 
grace  of  God  to  consist  procuratione  inatitutittnit 
Maluiaria,  excitations  per  cjcempla  viriuiia  iilustria, 
paupertate,  eaiamitatibus,  admonitionibtu  amico- 
rum  et  inimieorum. 

AH  these  writers  agree  in  making  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  merely  external,  in  the  way  of 
moral  influence,  and  in  denying  an  immediate 
agency  of  God  upon  the  human  mind.  In  this, 
their  system  is  stamped  with  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  Pelagianism.  Cf.  Nean- 
der*s  development  of  the  Pelagian  system  in 
Part  iii.  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Church  History. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  forinor  by  admitting  an  imniodiato  di- 
vine agency  in  the  moral  kingdom,  though  they 
differ  amonsr  ihemsclvps  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  influence  to  the  agency  of  man,  eRpecially 
at  the  comm^ncomont  of  the  life  of  faith.  Hret- 
schncidcr  contends  strrniiously  for  an  immediate 
divine  influence  as  indispensahle  to  conversion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  supposes  it  to  depend  upon 
the  character  and  state  of  the  invilvidual  wlio  is 
the  subject  of  this  influence,  whether  grace  alunc 
produces  faith  in  him,  or  whether  he  himself 
contributes  anything  towards  it.  The  operations 
of  grace,  accordingly,  are  not  uniform,  but  as 
various  as  the  states  in  which  it  flnds  man,  from 
untutored  barbarism,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
illumination  and  reflnement  enjoyed  in  Chris- 
tian lands.  Nearly  the  same  views  are  express- 
ed by  Rcinhard  in  his  Theology. 

Neander  and  Tholuck,  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  attentive  reader  of  their  works,  hold  promi- 
nently, that  even  in  faith  there  is  a  divine  ele- 
ment— that  it  can  by  no  means  result  from  the 
unaided  efforts  of  man  ;  that,  besides  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  internal 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God — a  drawing  of  the 
Heavenly  Father — but  that  man  also  is  active 
in  this  work;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  to  undertake  to  settle  immovable 
UmitB  to  these  two  conspiring  agencies,  or  to 


solve  the  mystery  belonging  to  tho  secret  opi* 
rations  of  grace. 

Again:  ^chleiermacher,  Marheioecke,  ad 
others  belonging  to  the  more  appropriately  pb 
losophical  school  of  theologians,  have  rettod 
the  entire  system  of  Augustine  as  to  immediHi 
and  efficacious  grace,  and  the  absolute  and  n 
qualified  dependence  of  roan  upon  God  forik 
very  commencement  of  faith.  With  regard  i 
this  class,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Aogw 
tine  and  Calvin  rested  the  proof  of  this  doetn 
mainly  upon  scriptural  authority,  these  havebea 
led  to  adopt  and  now  maintain  it  on  grosuk 
purely  philosophical.  The  weight  of  the  naoMi 
of  such  writers  has  raised  the  Augustinian  wai 
Calvinistic  theory  of  grace  far  above  the  en 
tempt  and  reproach  with  which  it  was  benu 
fore  treated  by  the  great  body  of  Lutheran  lkt» 
logians. 

A  few  extracts,  under  distincts  heads,  viH 
shew  something  of  the  manner  in  which  Ilii 
doctrine  is  treated  by  writers  of  this  clssi,  wi 
how  much  importance  is  attached  by  thea  » 
the  idea  that  the  divine  influences  are  immeSA 
and  not  merely  moral  and  external.  Ooro- 
tracts  are  drawn  from  two  of  the  more  lucid  a^ 
popular  writers.  The  statcmenta  of  Schkiff 
roacher  and  others  of  the  same  school  npootkii 
subject,  though  still  more  decisive  on  the  poin 
in  question,  are  so  intimately  interwoven  wiA 
the  whole  of  their  system,  and  receive  so  mock 
colouring  from  it,  as  to  require  more  explanatioB 
to  render  them  perfectly  intollig^ible  than  tht 
prosrnt  limits  will  allow. 

That  such  an  influence  is  to  he  drsired,  is  a^ 
flrnied  by  Keinhard  in  the  t'ollowing  passage 
from  the  Ith  vol.  of  his  **  Moral,*'  s.  1*29:— 
"When  one  considers  the  innato  depravity  oi 
which  man  is  conscious — the  weakness  of  his 
moral  powers  hence  resulting — the  innumerabk 
perversions  to  which  those  constitutional  feel- 
ings and  propensities  which  are  in  themselw 
good,  are  liable,  the  disordered  states  whiek 
arise  from  these  perversions,  and  which  more  or 
less  hinder  a  true  moral  development — ^in  fine* 
the  many  external  causes  which  nourish  and 
strengthen  depravity,  and  render  genuine  ref* 
mation  exceedingly  difficult, — when  one  who  is 
in  earnest  in  tho  work  of  improvement  considers 
all  this,  he  must  feel  the  wish  arise,  that  God 
would  lighten  this  arduous  work,  and  come  in 
aid  of  his  efforts." 

Objections  having  often  boon  made  to  lhe/w»- 
sihi/ity  of  such  influences,  by  Heiniarus,  Les- 
sing,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  violenoa 
would  thus  be  done  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  Bretschneider  thus  replies:— 
**  That  Clod  has  power  to  act  inwardly  on  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  awaken  ideas  in  their 
minds,  cannot  be  denied.  As  the  Creator  of 
spirits  he  knows  their  nature,  and  how  be  can 
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operate  upon  them ;  and  as  almighty,  he  must 
be  able  to  produce  in  his  creatures  any  effect 
which  he  desires.    Does  any  ope  deny  this 
power  to  God,  he  erects  between  him  and  the 
spiritual  world  an  insurmountable  wall  of  par- 
tition ;  and  in  order  to  be  consistent,  roust  deny 
that  God  is  the  goremor  of  the  world  in  gene- 
iml,  any  more  than  he  is  of  the  spiritual  world. 
The  possibility  of  an  inward  agency  of  God 
upon  the  world  of  spirits  cannot  therefore  be  de- 
nied, although  the  manner  in  which  this  agency 
is  exerted  is  inscrutable ;  which  indeed  is  true 
IS  to  the  manner  of  all  the  divine  operations." 
#    •  44  With  what  truth  now  is  it  presupposed 
tlut  these  influences  must   hamper  the   free 
agency  of  the  mind,  and  reduce  the  subject  of 
them  to  a  mere  machine  %    Does  not  the  very 
tetare  of  the  case  require  that  reason,  the  reci- 
pient, should  actively  receive,  retain,  and  appro- 
priate that  which  is  given  it?    Does  not  the 
leacher  often,  in  giving  instruction  to  the  child, 
•nddenly  interrupt  the  course  of  his  thoughts, 
and  put  him  on  an  entirely  new  train  of  ideas  1 
Bot  are  the  laws  of  mind  in  the  child  violated 
hy  this  interruption  1    The  teacher,  it  is  said, 
makes  tse  of  words.    But  cannot  God,  by  an 
mdhquium  internum^  cause  new  thoughts  in  the 
souls  of  men  %    Or  are  words  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  a  Spirit  can  impart  his  light  to 
other  spirits,  and  teach  them."    Dogmatik,  b. 
L  9.  129,  ff. 

Bat  an  immediate  influence  of  this  kind  is  not 
only  denrabU  and  postibU,  but  also  highly  prth- 
habk.    Here  again  Bretschneider  remarks: — 
•*  As  God  stands  in  connexion  with  the  material 
worid,  and  by  his  most  full  and  perfect  life  con- 
tiDoally  operates  upon  it,  he  must  also  stand  in 
constant  connexion  with  the  moral  world,  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  moral  government." 
Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s.  GOO.  This  probability^  drawn 
from  the  co-operation  of  God  in  the  material 
world,  is  stated  still  more  strongly  by  Reinhard. 
If  there  is  an  immediate  concurrence  and  agency 
of  God  in  the  material  world,  as  generally  con- 
ceded by  German  philosophers  and  theologians, 
•nch  an  agency  is  much  more  to  be  expected  in 
the  moral  world,  since  this  is  a  far  more  conge- 
nial sphere  for  divine  operations.    «<  In  the  ma- 
terial sphere,  the  connexion  between  natural 
causes  and  effects  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  and 
must  therefore  be  principally  regarded  by  us, 
although  even  here  the  scriptures  commonly 
mention  only  the  highest  and  last  cause,  which 
is  God.    But  in  the  kingdom  of  freedom,  there 
is  no  such  mechanical  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect,  but  an  unimpeded  intercommunion 
of  beings  freely  acting;  here,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  we,  with  the  scriptures, 
iboold  not  conceive  of  an  immediate  influence, 
since  such  an  influence  is  far  more  adapted 
than  one  which  is  mediate,  to  the  sphere  of 


which  are  we  now  speaking."    Moral,  b.  iv. 
s.  258. 

But  while  these  writers  contend  for  the  fact 
of  immediate  divine  influences  in  promoting  the 
renewal  of  men,  they  are  careful  to  guard  against 
the  perversion  of  this  doctrine  by  enthusiasts 
and  fanatics.  "  The  reality  of  these  influences,"' 
says  Bretschneider,  **  cannot  be  proved  from  ex- 
perience. The  influences  of  grace,  as  such, 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  consciousness  from 
others;  because  our  consciousness  informs  us 
only  of  the  effect,  and  not  of  its  origin;  takes 
note  only  of  the  change  itself  which  passes 
within  us,  but  is  unable  to  feel  whether  it  comes 
from  God.  *  *  *  As  the  agency  of  God  in  the 
material  world  always  appears  to  us  as  natural, 
and  in  the  effects  produced  we  never  discern  the 
supernatural  cause,  so  his  agency  in  the  moral 
world  will  always  appear  to  us  as  natural,  and 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  psychology,  and  we 
are  unable  in  our  consciousness  to  distinguish 
him  as  the  acting  cause."  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s. 
600.     Cf.  Reinhard's  >•  Moral,"  b.  iv.  s.  264. 

In  this  manner  do  these  writers  contend  for 
the  fact  of  immediate  dirine  influences,  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  need  of  man,  the  perfee- 
tions  of  God,  and  the  analogy  of  his  agency  in 
the  material  universe;  and  at  the  same  time 
guard  against  the  perversions  of  this  salutary 
opinion  by  enthusiasts  who,  in  the  words  of 
Tucker, «« think  they  can  see  the  flashes  of  illa- 
mination,  and  feel  the  floods  of  inspiration  pour- 
ed on  them  directly  from  the  divine  hand,  and 
who  undertake  to  give  an  exact  history  of  all 
his  motions  from  the  very  day  and  hour  when 
he  first  touched  their  hearts." 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Kant  conceded 
the  possibility  of  immediate  operations  of  grace 
for  the  conversion  of  man,  but  denied  that  they 
could  be  either  proved  or  disproved  from  philo- 
sophy. The  belief  in  such  influences  he  held 
to  be  useful  in  awakening  the  hope  that  God 
would  do  for  us  what  we  ourselves  might  be 
unable  to  accomplish  in  the  work  of  our  moral 
renovation. — ^Tr.] 


APPENDIX. 

OF  PRAYER  AS  A  MEANS  OP  GRACE. 

The  doctrine  respecting  prayer  is  commonly 
treated  in  systematic  theology  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace.  But  as 
the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather 
to  Christian  ethics  than  to  theology,  it  has  by 
some  theologians  been  either  wholly  omitted,  or 
only  cursorily  noticed  in  their  systems.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  make  here  only  the  following 
remarks.  The  prayer  of  Christians  is  a  means 
of  grace  incWde^  uiv^vt  ^>DXtfit^^  \^jfc\3KBA>'«»^ 
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aottobeMparttadfrom  it  For  the  lafli 
of  prayer  it  not  to  be  derired  from  the  men  eet 
of  thoee  who  pnj.  It  etande  in  eoanerion  with 
te  power  of  the  leligioiie  troths  to  whieh  pnyer 


(1)  Statement  of  the  philoeophieel  theoiy 
feepeoting  prayer. 

The  following  it  the  theoiy  leepeetinf  prayer 
whieh  has  been  adopted  in  modem  times*  espe- 
eially  in  the  eighteenth  eentnry»  by  Moshsim 
and  Moras,  and  whieh  is  held  by  many  philo- 
•ophieal  and  theologieal  moralists.    One  who 
institates  a  menly  phiiosophieal  enminatioB  of 
prayer,  and  passes  by  all  the  posititrs  promises 
to  the  snpplieanft  eontalnsd  in  the  holy  eerip- 
tans,  and  espedally  in  the  Christian  ayatem, 
will  yet  allow,  if  he  nnderstanda  die  Mture  of 
man,  a  great  wiorml  inflnenoe  to  prayer.    For  it 
is  the  means  of  reminding  as  of  the  greet  troths 
of  religion,  snd  of  impressing  these  troths  deeply 
QM  our  hesrts.    It  exeitss,  moreorer,  a  snre  and 
gmtefhl  eonfidenoe  in  God  and  hla  promisss,snd 
a  longing  desire  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  bleas- 
-inga  whieh  he  has  promiaed.    It  is  therefbra,  in 
•^  itself,  of  a  moat  benefieial  tendeney,  and  has  an 
-Indeacribable  influence  in  promoting  moral  im- 
presament,  and  in  purifying  the  heart    A  man 
is  not  prepared  for  the  blessings  whieh  ths 
Christian  dootrine  promises,  and  is  not  espable 
of  free,  moral  improvement,  nnlees  he  aeknow- 
ledgee  God  as  the  author  of  them,  and  has  a 
liTely  perception  of  these  benefits,  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  obtain  them.     Now  from  this  de- 
sire after  divine  blessing  springs  the  wish,  di- 
rected to  God,  that  he  would  bestow  them  upon 
us,  and  this  is  the  inward  prayer  of  the  heart. 
If  these  feelings  sre  strong  and  vivid,  it  is  com- 
mon and  natural  to  us  to  express  them  in  tvordB 
and  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  whom  we 
conceive  to  be  present  with  us,  and  acquainted 
with  our  thoughts  and  wishes.    (The  verbai  ex- 
pression is,  however,  by  no  means  essential  to 
prayer.     A  soul  directed  to. God  is  all  which  is 
requisite.)    By  the  very  act  of  prayer,  this  vi- 
vidness of  conception  is  very  much  heightened, 
and  in  this  way  our  desires  and  our  longings 
are  cherished  and  strengthened  by  prayer  itself. 
In  this  exercise  God  is  made,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sent with  us;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  this 
duty,  we  feel  as  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  in 
direct  intercourse  with  a  pereon  who  is  near  at 
hand  listening  to  us,  end  who  by  our  words  and 
requests  is  rendered  favourable  towards  us  and 
becomes  intimate  with  us.    To  the  philosopher 
all  this  may  appear  illusion  and  imagination, 
but  if  he  looks  at  experience,  which  on  this  sub- 
ject is  worth  more  than  all  speculation,  he  will 
find  that  this  aid  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  means  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  serious 
and  lasting  ^aerest.    Experience  shews  that 
good  tfaonghflMlto^'*^  ^^^  resolutions,  anac- 


ouuipanraa  wfj  pisjwrc 

oavss  they  laam  Ih9  hoatt  mU 

anaffeelsd. 

It  is  traa  that  praywc  samridantf 
maana  oC  impnivaBMmtf  has  fiamt 
tagaa  i. «.,  thai  it  Jms  n  giant 
BMial  improfsaMBt,  tiuKt  It  withholds  fhmsrik 
tranqailliiaa  te  aoalt  and  ia  iaaiaij  if  n> 
motifs  of  the  iaisiasia  -oC  lowlily  mi  asMi 

iligion.  Bat  it  ia  also  traa.  that  il  mM 
to  prodeea  thaaa  ramilta  whieh  «s  siftfl 
ed  from  it  if  wa  ahosld  oonlBat  a«nshai«ll 
diia  thamy  of  oar  pUloMphieal  wwHaiimi 
did  not  eonfidandy  hape  to  abtnla  te 
for  whieh  wa  adk  Oaa  who 
often-rapeatad aaanraaoaa,  -ho  thot 
reeeiTa,*'  dte.,  aa  dalaaavo,  ond  not  i 
oere,  will  find  that  ho  wanto  oa  iowasd  fasfdi 
to  prayer.  He  oan  asefoiao  ao  oanmat  4fiMlk 
no  veal  oonfideosa,  and  no  Iwoity  giodlade.  1 
is  not  oar  bnsinsss  to  inqniio  Assv  CM  ass  hv 
and  anawer  oar  aoppUeationa  withoQtiofiiipl 
npon  hia  immatabiUtyt  orolteriog  ^  ssldhHb 
ed  eoorss  of  natnre.  Wo  oio  to  ha  saMd 
with  kno^ng  that  he  can  do  omio  than  wm 
daratand,  and  that  ho  oan  and  wiU  do  mtf 
thing  whieh  ha  baa  pnaniood.  8aeh 
ationa,  canneoted  with 
anoogh  to  aacare  na  i^gainot  o[voij  doobt  W 
ther  Christ,  nor  ths  oAor  aarly  tsashM  d 
morals,  nor  the  prophets  df  ihe  Old  Tuitnawfi 
ever  made  use  of  the  motiToa  to  prayer,  so  sAa 
used  at  the  present  day,  derived  merely  froaii 
moral  advantagei.  Their  great  motive  to  pnfa 
is,  that  it  will  be  heard,  npon  which  they  esdi 
depend  as  confidently  as  the  child  does  epos  is 
father,  when  it  requests  what  is  needfoi  dot  in 
This  is  the  great  motive  by  which  prayer  skotii 
be  inculcated  on  the  common  people  and  the 
young,  otherwise  they  emuly  get  the  erronssM 
impression  that  prayer,  ae  such,  is  of  no  sdv» 
tage,  and  in  reality  useless,  since  it  is  not  betfi 
On  this  account  Jesus  and  the  other  teachen  sf 
morels  and  religion  in  ancient  timea  did  wisal|i 
both  in  omitting  to  mention  the  motivee  to  pny* 
er  derived  from  its  moral  usee,  end  in  inculcsl' 
ing  it  on  the  simple  ground  thai  it  u  kemii 
without  pbilosophixiog  upon  the  question,  i» 
what  vmy  it  has  an  influence.  And  certaiBl) 
Christians  do  well  in  holding  fast  to  the  do^ 
trine  of  Jesus  and  of  the  holy  scriptoree.  C£ 
Cramer,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gebet,  nach  OffeDbt* 
rang  und  Vernunft  untereucht,  u.  e.  w.;  Kcil 
and  Hamburgh,  1786,  8vo;  and  Nitsscb,  Diss* 
inaugural..  Ratio  qua  Christus  usus  est  in  eoa- 
mendando  precandi  officio;  Viteberg,  1790; 
also,  •^Nonnollaad  historiara  do  nsn  religicst 
precationis  moreli  pertinentia,*'  by  ths  tans 
author,  and  published  at  the  aame  place,  1799r 
4to. 
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Two  points  deterre  particular  consideration 
in  tills  connexion. 

(a)  The  feeling  that  prayer  is  necessary  is 
■bsolately  anirersal.  The  history  of  all  nations 
who  bare  had  any  religion  shews  that  prayer  is 
creiy  where  recognised  as  an  auxiliary  to  piety, 
which  is  indispensable  and  founded  in  our  very 
iftture.  Experience,  too,  teaches  that  those  re- 
li^oDS  which  inculcate  frequent  prayer,  and  in- 
■te  oponi  as  a  duty  of  the  first  importance,  are 
the  aiosKpractical,  and  can  enumerate  among 
their  fffiowen  more  examples  of  men  eminent- 
ly leUjgious  and  virtuous  than  other  religions 
whi^  make  prayer  of  less  importance,  and  at 
i  prescribe  certain  public  prayers  and  set 

^Jialas.    Next  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 

igion,  the  Mohammedan  has  exerted  the 
joet  influence  on  the  heart,  because  it  so  stre- 
^Aouslj  inculcates  prayer.  This  religion,  next 
ip  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  has  had  the  great- 
wt  nnmber  of  truly  religious  professors  and  de- 
Mmt  worshippers  of  God.  [Cf.  the  work  of 
rholuck  on  Ssuffiamus,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Seuffis — a  Mohammedan  sect  in  Persia. — ^Tr.] 
(6)  Christ  makes  it  the  special  duty  of  his 
bllowers  to  aupplicaie  God  in  hit  name,  and 
MTonnises  to  them  a  sure  audience,  which  he 
vould,  as  it  were,  procure  for  them,  John,  xiv. 
13;  XYi.  23,  34.  This  duty  is  inculcated  by  the 
qMBlles  upon  ail  Chritiians,  The  sentiment  of 
nmnj  passages  taken  together  is  this:  Pray 
with  reference  to  Christ  and  his  work,  conse- 
quently in  belief  or  sure  confidence  in  him  and 
In  bis  promises.  In  prayer  we  must  be  deeply 
eonvinced  that  he  is  the  author  of  our  salvation, 
that  even  now  he  is  mindful  of  our  interests,  and 
makee  the  things  for  which  we  ask  his  own,  and 
Intercedes  with  God  to  hear  our  requests.  In 
this  respect  he  is  represented  as  our  ParacUtus 
and  Moocaie  with  God,  1  John,  ii.  1.  But  the 
blessings  which  Christianity  promises  to  us  are 
not  temporal,  but  spiritual.  Desire  to  obtain 
these  is  always  conformable  to  the  divine  will, 
and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  hearing  of 
prayer  is  certain. 


the  blearings  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  hu- 
man race.] 


ARTICLE  XIII. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY 

OR  CHURCH. 


[The  common  order  is  to  treat,  first,  of  the  sacra- 
swots,  and  then  of  the  church ;  but  the  reverse  order 
b  in  many  respects  more  natural  and  proper;  for 
both  of  theae  parts  of  divine  service  have  a  principal 
relation  to  the  church.  By  baptism  we  are  solemn- 
ly initiated  into  the  church ;  and  by  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, the  members  of  the  church  solemnly  renew  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 


SECTION  CXXXIV. 

what  is  mkant  by  the  christian  church  ;  its 
object;  its  names;  and  the  divisions  of 
the  church  common  in  theology. 

L  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church;  its  Object  f  and 
an  Explanation  of  its  Scriptural  Names, 

The  Christian  church,  in  the  widest  sense, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  agree  in  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
doctrine  rf  Jesus  Christ,  In  this  wider  sense  it 
agrees  with  the  word  Christendom,  Its  object 
is,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  Christian  doe- 
trine,  and  by  means  nf  ordinances  and  exercises 
observed  in  common,  to  promote  the  practice  of  it. 
Such  is  the  great  body  of  mankind,  that  with- 
out some  common  duties  and  some  external  or- 
dinances, the  Christian  religion  could  scarcely 
be  maintained  among  them ;  certainly  it  could 
not  be  kept  from  totally  degenerating.  The 
government  and  preserration  of  the  church  are 
everywhere  properly  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  its 
head.  The  same  scriptural  principles  are  there- 
fore applicable  here  which  were  above  laid 
down  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  s.  98. 

The  scriptural  names  of  church  are, 

(1)  'ExxXi^a/a.  This  term  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  an  assembly  of  men,  called 
together  on  the  authority  of  the  magistracy; 
from  ixxaXcw,  evoco,  convoco—e,  g.,  Acts,  xix. 
32,  39.  The  Hebrew  Srv^  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  especially  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  is 
commonly  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  ix' 
xXr^aia.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrew  Kyp, 
The  term  Snp  (nri>),  denoted  secondarily  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
professed  the  Jewish  religion.  Christians  took 
the  word  from  the  Jews,  and  like  them  used 
ixxXfiaia  to  denote  {a)  particular  societies  of 
Christians  in  particular  cities  or  provinces-— e. 
g.,  ixxXrjala  iv  'I(po(ToXv/iOi$,  x,  t*.  X,,  Acts,  viii. 
1 ;  (b)  the  religious  assemblies  of  these  societies, 
and  the  places  in  which  they  met — e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
xi.  18;  xiv.  19,  28,  Sic;  (e)  the  whole  sum  of 
those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  wher^ 
ever  they  may  be — e.  g.,  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  seq. 

(2)  livvayitiyyi  and  crtcavvaYuyynj*  and  these« 
too,  are  used  by  the  Septuagint  to  render  the 
words  Sn,T  and  n-^v.  But  they  were  employed 
by  the  Grecian  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ 
to  denote  their  places  of  prayer,  or  oratories,  and 
the  congregations  connected  with  them.  Vide 
Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  Vetere.  And  so  we  find 
them  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the 
religious  assemblies   oC  CbI^s^2AXA^  "vsw^  ^^ 
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places  when  they  held  them— e.  g.,  Heb.  x. 
25;  James,  ii.  2.  These  terms,  howerer,  were 
nerer  used,  like  the  preceding,  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

(3)  There  were  also  rarious  figuratrre  names 
employed— e.  g.,  fia/stXtCa  fwv  ovpayuy,  or  tov 
dtov.  So  frequently  in  the  discourses  of  Christ. 
Vide  s.  99, 1.  But  this  term  denotes  not  simply 
the  Christian  religion  and  church;  it  compre- 
hends all  to  whom  belong  the  rights,  duties, 
and  the  entire  blessedness  of  the  pious  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come— 
e.  g.,  John,  iii.  3 ;  Matt.  ▼•  3.  Zw^ia  Xf>i<rrov 
(of  which  he  is  the  xt^oXi;)— a  figurative  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  the  intimate  connexion 
between  believers  and  Christ,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  duties  of  mutual  harmony  and 
brotherly  lore;  Rom.  xii.  5.  He  is  the  head, 
we  the  members,  Eph.  i.  22,  also  chap.  ir.  and 
T.  Na6$  eeov,  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17, — used  to  de- 
scribe the  dignity  and  holiness  of  Christians, 
and  the  inviolableness  of  their  rights.  Olxof 
0fov,  1  Pet  iv,  17,  seq.  Besides  these,  all  the 
terms  used  to  designate  the  Israelites  as  the 
peculiar  and  favourite  people  of  God  are  trans- 
ferred to  Christians  in  the  New  Testament — e. 
g«,  Xaof  yccptovocof,  Titos,  ii.  14;  xao(  ci(  ycfpi- 
ftotfjdiv  (7tcpiycoiiJ(T«u(),  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  ixXtxttU,  x. 
^.  X.  The  Israelites  were  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  (under  the  ycaXatd  dio^ipn;,}  in  opposition 
to  the  new  people  of  God,  (under  the  x(Uf  17  dia- 
^xi;.)  And  this  ancient  people  is  always  re- 
garded as  the  stock  from  which  the  new  sprung, 
Rom.  xi.  17,  seq.;  Acts,  xv.  IG.  And  on  this 
very  account  Paul  earnestly  warns  Christians, 
in  the  passage  cited,  against  despising  or  un- 
dervaluing the  Jews. 

II.  Diviaiont  of  the  Church, 

(1)  liiXx)  universal  2iX\6  particular.  The  church 
universal  comprehends  within  itself  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  doctrine,  No.  I.  But  since 
all  Christians  cannot  agree  respecting  doctrines 
and  forms  of  worship,  it  is  natural  that  those 
who  do  agree  in  these  respects  should  enter  into 
a  more  intimate  connexion.  Hence  have  arisen 
particular  churches,  differing  according  to  place 
and  time,  doctrine,  forms,  &c.  Hence  the  divi- 
sion of  the  church  into  the  Eastern,  Western, 
Roman,  African,  Papal,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic, 
&c.  Again;  these  particular  churches  are  sub- 
divided into  ecclesiiB  singulares,  by  which  are 
understood  the  separate  communions  belonging 
to  one  particular  church,  since  even  these  often 
differ  according  to  time  and  place,  and  even 
with  respect  to  doctrines  and  usages.  Thus  we 
have  the  Lutheran  church  in  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, Sweden;  the  Reformed  church  in  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland,  &c. 

(2)  Into  the  true  church  and  false  churches, 
and  their  subdivisions.    This  division  must  be 


retained  in  abttraeio^  altboagh  it  shonl 
plied  very  cautiously  in  eonereio,  or  to  p 
cases.  We  may  see,  in  general,  that  tb: 
tian  church  deserves  eminently  the  nan 
true  church  in  which  there  is  an  entir 
ment  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  t 
ties.  The  more  it  obeys  Christ  in  evi 
which  he  has  commanded,  the  more  « 
it  of  this  name,  Eph.  t.  23,  24.  But  t 
never  been  a  church  respecting  all  who: 
hers  this  could  be  said ;  nor  was  there  a 
even  during  the  times  of  the  apostles,  a 
from  their  writings ;  there  has  never  bee 
ticular  church  wholly  free  from  errors  a 
ations  from  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Chi 
self  declares  that  in  his  church  on  ear 
will  always  be  error  and  truth,  good  : 
mingled  together.  Vide  s.  135,  II.  It 
fore  better  to  say  that  is  the  tnie  chc 
more  properly,  has  the  most  truth,  ii 
there  is  found  a  nearer  agreement  with 
trine  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  than 
churches. 

On  this  subject  the  opinions  of  Chris 
so  divided  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
tieral  characteristic  marks  of  the   true 
which  would  be  approved  by  all.    Tb 
tion  of  the  true  church  will  always  dep* 
the  individual  belief  and  conviction 
Christian;  and  each  one  regards  that  c 
true  which   is   most  accordant  with 
views.      The  following    principles, 
may  be  of  some  practical  importance  :- 

(o)  No  one  church  is  in  the  exclui 
session  of  the  truth.  There  are  in  ever 
faults,  defects,  and  errors;  and  so  it  w 
time  of  the  apostles,  and  so  it  is  in  a 
societies  and  institutions. 

{b)   Nor  is  there,  on   the   other  h; 

Christian  church  which  is  wholly  wj 

the  truth,  or  which  does  not  profess  n 

ful  and  important  truths,  although  mil 

or  less  with  error.     We  cannot  in  th 

judge  of  the  particular  members  of 

from  the  established  and  received  doc 

their  church  without  doing  the  great€ 

tice.     In  this  respect  wrong  is  often  d 

experience  teaches  that  there  are   ofi 

Christians  in  a  church  which  profess 

errors,  and  which  has  a  bad  constituti 

on  the  contrar)",  that  there  are  often  c 

with  very  excellent  church-establishme 

who  are  unworthy  of  the  Christian  nam* 

observations  have  given  occasion  to  the 

of  the  church  into  pure  and  impure,  a 

as  more  or  less  errors  or  false  principle: 

braced.     We  also  speak  of  a  eorntpt  c\ 

which  is  meant  particularly  a  church  i 

false  mc;ra/ principles,  cxertin£T  an  inju 

fluence  upon  the  life  and  Christian  \ 

mingled  with  Christian  doctrine.     It 
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therefore  tnie»  that  the  separate  Christian  com- 
munions are  of  different  value  and  excellence 
according  to  their  greater  or  less  purity  in  doc- 
trine, and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  adapt- 
edness  of  their  external  polity  and  forms  to  pro- 
mote moral  improvement.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  in  itself  an  indifferent  matter  to  which  of 
these  one  belongs.  No  one,  however,  should 
desire  to  make  his  own  individual  conviction 
the  anconditional  rule  for  all  others,  and  despise 
and  condemn  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him- 
self. 

(e)  If  there  is  no  church  in  which  the  system 
of  doctrine,  the  regulations,  forms  of  wonhip, 
&c.,  are  perfect  and  incapable  of  improvement, 
it  follows  that  improvements  may  and  ought  to 
be  made  in  them  whenever  and  wherever  there 
is  a  necessity  for  it,  and  that  it  is  an  entirely 
false  maxim  to  adhere  invariably  to  what  is  an- 
cient, and  never  to  alter.  It  does  not  belong, 
however,  to  any  particular  member,  not  even  to 
a  public  teacher,  to  urge  his  supposed  improve- 
ments upon  the  church.  And  correct  as  is  the 
principle  de  reformatione  eccksisB,  in  the  abstract, 
its  practical  application  is  attended  with  very 
great  difficulties. 

(d)  To  unite  externally  all  the  different 
churches  is  not  practicable ;  and  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  would  occasion  more  injury  than  bene- 
fit. And  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  as 
to  opinion  and  form  in  religious  matters,  mutual 
love  and  toleration  may  still  exist.  This  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  church  in  ancient 
and  modem  times. 

(3)  The  church  is  divided  into  vitible  and  tn- 
visibU.  This  division  is  entirely  rejected  in 
several  of  the  new  systems— e.  g.,  in  those  of 
Gruner,  Doderlein,  and  othera.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  taken  offence  merely  at  the 
terms.  These  are,  indeed,  new ;  and  have  come 
into  use  since  the  Reformation.  But  the  thing 
itself  which  is  intended  by  these  terms  is  well 
supported,  and  is  as  ancient  as  the  Christian 
church  itself,  and  was  acknowledged  as  true  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles  and  the  whole  early 
church.  These  terms  came  into  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :— Luther  denied  that  the  Romish 
church,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  polity 
which  it  then  professed,  is  the  true  church.  It 
was  then  asked.  Where  then  wan  the  true  church 
before  him?  To  which  he  answered,  that  it 
was  invisible — ^i.  e.,  before  the  Reformation 
those  Christians  had  constituted  the  true  church, 
and  held  the  pure  doctrine,  who,  without  re- 
garding the  authority  and  commandment  of 
men,  had  followed  the  scriptures  according  to 
their  own  views,  had  lived  piously,  and  kept 
themselves  free  from  the  errors  of  the  public 
religion;  and  such  pereons  there  always  had 
been,  even  at  the  most  corrupt  periods,  although 
they  had  not  always  been  known.  It  was  from 


this  jQst  observation  that  this  division  arose. 
Cf.  Confess.  August.,  Art.  vii.  and  viii.,  and 
Apol.  A.  C. 

Protestants  understand  by  the  invisible  church 
true  Christians,  who  not  only  know  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  but  from  the  heart  obey  them,  Matt, 
vii.  21.  This  church  is  not  always  clearly  seen ; 
indeed,  to  speak  justly,  it  is  known  only  to  God, 
Col.  iii.  3 ;  while  from  the  eyes  of  men,  who 
judge  only  according  to  the  external  appearance, 
it  is  wholly  concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
visible  church  consists  of  all  who  by  profession 
belong  externally  to  the  church — i.  e.,  attend 
public  worship,  partake  of  the  sacraments,  &c. ; 
for  wherever  the  Christian  doctrine  is  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  rites  prescribed  by  it  are  observed, 
there  the  visible  church  is.  Not  every  one, 
therefore,  who  belongs  to  the  visible  church, 
even  if  it  be  one  of  the  best,  does  on  this  account 
belong  also  to  the  invisible  church.  For  in  the 
visible  church  there  are  often  wicked  men  and 
hypocrites.  This  is  not,  then,  a  division  generis 
in  species,  but  eadem  res  diverto  respectu*  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  other  societies-^ 
e.  g.,  the  republic  of  the  learned. 

There  are  not  wanting  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  this  distinction  is  plainly 
made,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  this  man- 
ner. For,  first,  the  word  ixxXi^oia  in  many  texts 
denotes  the  whole  number  who  make  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  without  having  any 
reference  to  their  inward  state— e.  g.,  1  Cor.  i. 
3,  &c.  Vide  No.  I.  But,  secondly,  in  other 
passages  such  predicates  are  given  to  the  church 
as  do  not  apply  to  all  who  profess  Christ,  but 
only  to  that  better  and  nobler  part  which  is 
called  the  invisible  church— e.  g.,  Eph.  v.  37, 
ayia,  a^uofto;,  firi  Xx^vco,  otlI%o*  ^  pvttda,  &C. 
Here  belongs  the  remarkable  passage,  Mark,  ix. 
38 — 40,  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  not 
acknowledge  a  person  to  be  a  genuine  follower 
of  Christ,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  their 
society,  their  external  church,  and  was  not,  as 
it  were,  enrolled  as  belonging  to  their  corpora- 
tion; on  which  point  Christ  sets  them  right. 
Cf.  Matt.  XV.  33,  seq.  That  in  the  visible 
church  (j3a0i9uta  tiav  ovpavwy)  the  evil  and  the 
good  are  mingled  together,  and  cannot  be  exter- 
nally separated  without  injury  to  the  whole,  is 
taught  by  Christ  in  the  excellent  parable,  Matt, 
xiii.  34---30.  The  wicked  are  compared  with 
the  tares,  although  they  belong  to  the  external, 
visible  church ;  but  the  good,  who  belong  both 
to  the  visible  and  invisible  church,  are  compared 
with  the  wheat.  Cf.  the  text,  MatU  vii.  31, 
above  cited. 

Note, — Christ  regards  all  who  from  the  heart 
believe  in  him  (the  membere  of  the  invisible 
church)  as  a  present  which  God  has  given  him, 
and  so  calls  them ;  and  upon  them,  he  says,  be 
bestows  eternal  life.    Vide  John,  vi.  37 ;  xvii. 
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%  6.  The  Uett6r«  pious  part  of  mtnkiiid  in 
tpoken  of  ts  belonginf  to  God«— they  in  hit 
children ;  tnd  this  bit  pottettion  he  giret  over 
to  the  oharge  of  Chritt,  to  lead  them  to  eteml 
life,  Thit  it  a  great  and  heart-afieeting  idea; 
and  if  toch  a  thought  had  been  found  in  Plato 
or  Xenophon,  there  would  haTo  been  no  eiid  of 
praiting  it;  botin  the  holy  teriptarea  it  it  lets 
regarded* 

(4)  The  church  it  diTlded  again  into  milUani 
and  iriumpkani.  By  the  church  wdHiami  it 
meant  Ghiittiant  in  the  pretent  life,  to  far  at 
they  haTc  to  contend  with  many  internal  and 
external  tnfferlngty  adTcrtitiet,  and  perteeo- 
ttone.  By  the  chnich  iriwiyfharU  it  meant  the 
tooiety  of  Chrittiant  in  heaven,  to  far  at  they 
are  freed  from  all  thete  tiialt,  and  enjoy  the 
moat  perfect  rett  and  blettednest.  The  ekurek^ 
howerer,  ie  here  uted,  in  the  narrower  tente, 
for  the  inmnble  church  and  itt  membert.  Thit 
divition  wat  taken  principally  from  the  text. 
Rot.  xii.  7,  eeq.,  though  thit  it  rather  a  detcrip- 
tion  of  the  rett  to  which  the  church  will  be  re- 
ttored  here  upon  the  earth,  afker  long  pertecu* 
tiont  and  calamitiet.  It  it  alto  derired  from 
thote  pattaget  in  which  the  dangerout  and  toil- 
tome  life  of  Chrittiant  it  compared  with  a  ttrifo 
and  conflict,  which  will  toon  be  orer-^.  g.,  9 
Tim.  It.  7.  Here  too  roust  be  mentioned  the 
text,  Heb.  xii.  33,  S3,  where  the  noble  thooght 
it  exhibited,  that  we  compoee  but  one  tociety 
with  the  host  of  blessed  angels  and  the  company 
of  the  saints  now  rewarded  in  heaven  {ttttrjucd- 
fdmav  dixauaOt  of  whom  Jesus  is  tlie  Head  ;  and 
that  when  we  have  completed  our  course  here 
below,  we  shall  join  this  upper  society  in  our 
native  land. 

Note. — Among  the  writings  of  the  older  pro- 
testant  theotogjans,  in  which  this  division  and 
the  other  topics  introduced  in  this  section  are 
treated  very  thoroughly,  that  of  Jo.  Musaeus,  De 
Eeeienot  (Jena,  1675,)  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. 

SECTION  CXXXV. 

ATTRIBUTKS  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH;  THE 
KCCLBSIASTICAL  TERMS  COMMONLY  EMPLOYED 
TO  DESIGNATE  THEM,  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICA- 
TION. 

It  has  been  common,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient confessions,  to  predicate  of  the  true  church 
the  four  attributes,  una,  aaneia^  eatholiea,  apoato- 
liea.  In  the  apostolic  symbol  it  is  called  a  holy 
Christian  churchy  the  society  (f  the  saints ;  in  the 
Nicene  symbol,  one  only^  holy,  Christian,  apos- 
tolie  church.  Most  of  these  terms  are  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  though  they  are  there  used 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are 
employed  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  phraseology. 
And  this  difference  ahould  be  carefuW^  xvoVed. 


It  mutt  be  remarked  in  ftMnl  tint  nil 
tributte  properly  apply  only  to  dm 
chureh,  although  many  of  tbem  nny  bs  pnd^ 
csted  alto  of  the  eM^ftleehoreli,  when  riglidj  tas* 
plained.  The  doctrine  of  the  pmptiuHg  of  Ike 
cbuich  may  be  neat  ooBVtaientlj  couMani  m 
connexion  with  theae* 

Thit  prtdioate  bat  an  entirely  dilfawwifea» 
ing  in  the  New  Tettament  from  thai  wUeh  it 
heart  in  the  common  eecleeiattical  phneeology. 
Its  two  aigmfioatione  will  theiefbm  bs  nparUdy 
contidered. 

(1)  When  the  unity  of  the  diueb  in  spokw 
of  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  m  msmmi  naitf 
which  is  intended.  The  imp<nt  of  this  ttm  i% 
that  all  who  worship  God  according  to  the  doer 
trine  of  Jesut  thould  regard  themaelTOS  ss  mesih 
bera  of  one  aociety,  and  as  auch  ahould  exsnitt 
mutual  brotherly  love ;  that  notwithstanding  all 
differenoet  of  birth,  condition^  knowledge,  opip 
niona,  and  forma,  they  ahould  still  eonttitate 
but  one  churchy  or  religious  society,  woishippisg 
one  and  the  tame  Lord,  eren  Chriat,  and  pai- 
taking  in  common  of  the  blessings  promited  to 
hit  followert.  That  there  ahould  be  anek  a 
union  among  hit  followert  waa  the  last  will,  the 
teatament  of  Chritt;  John,  xiii.  34,  coll.  xr.  1, 
teq.  And  in  order  to  thit,  it  it  not  eetential 
that  there  thould  be  a  full  and  entire  agreement 
of  opinion  on  every  particular  doctrine.  Chris* 
tians,  though  differing  aa  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing, their  particular  opinions  and  forms,  and 
though  divided  into  particular  communions, 
ought  to  regard  themselves  as  constituting  still 
but  one  church,  and  so  to  live  together  in  unity 
of  spirit.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianitj ; 
it  infuses  feelings  of  toleration.  And  the  mors 
one  has  of  the  mind  of  Christ  the  more  tolerant 
will  he  be  to  others;  and  especially,  because  he 
knows  that  not  only  his  Lord,  but  his  brethren, 
see  much  in  him  which  requires  forbearance. 
Vide  Tit.  iii.  3—5. 

This  unity  of  the  church  is  mentioned  in 
those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
warnings  are  given  against  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  against  controversies;  and  in  those 
also  in  which  it  is  taught  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  remove  all  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  unite  all  nations  in  a 
common  religion;  respecting  which  vide  sec 
118,11. 

The  principal  proof-texts  here  are,  John, 
xvii.  30,  Iva  jtdvtti  tv  Zaiv  John,  x.  16,  '<one 
fold,  one  shepherd  ;*'  and  Ephesians,  iv.  3—6, 
and  ver.  13,  ivotf;^  ftvivfiatoi,  because  all  wor- 
ship one  God  and  one  Christ,  have  one  baptism 
and  one  doctrine.  The  tvort^i  Hustti^  in  ver.  13 
is  one  and  the  same  Christian  doctrine,  professed 
\  ^\V«\)^  l^'w^^tLd  Gentiles  whobcUevein  Christ, 
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who  ought  therefore  to  lore  each  other  as  bre* 
Ihien.  GalatiaoB,  iii.  SS*  rcdvtts  tU  iv  Xputt^. 
Rom.  xii.  5,  ytoxxo*  §9  0ufM  hfuv^  coll.  ver. 
13;  z.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  12,  13 ;  Tiii.  6.  The  true 
apiritoal  unity  of  Christiana  is  therefore  placed 
by  Christ  himself  in  this,  that  they  believe  in 
the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  that  they  lore  him,  and  from  love 
to  him  obey  his  commandments,  and  especially 
that  they  love  one  another.  By  this  only  can 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ  be  known ;  not  by 
external  names  and  forms,  but  by  faith,  work- 
bg  by  lore — ^the  love  of  Christ  and  our  neigh- 
bour. 

(9)  But  there  gradually  arose,  after  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  an  entirely  different  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  first  origin- 
ated among  the  fathers  in  the  West,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  their  transferring  to  Christianity  cer- 
tain incorrect  Jewish  ideas  which  were  disap- 
proTed  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  had 
the  most  injurious  results.  The  unity  of  the 
charch  was  placed  by  them  in  an  entire  external 
agreement  as  to  those  doctrines  and  forms  which 
were  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, through  the  churches  founded  by  them,  and 
in  the  external  connexion  and  fellowship  of  Uie 
particular  societies  founded  upon  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  most  ancient  passages  relating  to  this 
subject  are  found  in  Irenseus,  (i.  10,)  Tertullian 
(De  Prtescript  Heret.  c,  20,  ad  fin.)  and  Cy- 
prian, (in  his  Book,  *'DeUnitate  Ecclesie.'') 
The  object  contemplated  in  this  external  con- 
nexion of  churches  was  at  first  very  good ;  it  was 
designed  by  this  means  to  set  bounds  to  the  ever 
encroaching  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  and 
to  remore  false  teachers.  But  when  the  rulers 
of  the  churches  no  longer  possessed  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Jesus,  then,  through  these  principles 
and  the  consequences  derived  from  them,  the 
hierarchy  was  gradually  established;  and  into- 
lerance and  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  anathe- 
matizing became  very  prevalent.  Even  the  pa- 
pal hierarchy  rests  entrirely  upon  these  princi- 
ples, and  originated  from  them.  The  principal 
bishops  now  established  a  kind  of  college  or  se- 
eret  society;  and  this  unity  qflheehureh  was  made 
dependent,  first,  upon  many  heads,  then,  upon 
one  vinbie  head  of  the  church.  And  whoever. 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  principal  bishops,  who  held  toge- 
ther and  governed  their  churches,  was  excluded 
from  church-fellowship  and  declared  a  heretic. 
Even  Cyprian  derived  the  one  true  church  in 
the  West  from  Peter,  because  he  taught  at  Rome, 
and  because  the  church  there  was  the  mother  of 
aosi  of  the  churches  in  the  West.  The  bishops 
regarded  themselves  therefore  as  the  successors 
of  theapostles,  and  as  the  representatives  of  God 
ind  of  Christ;  and  whoever  was  excluded  by 
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them  from  church-fellowship  was  excluded  by 
God  himself;  and  it  was  early  believed  and 
taught  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  salvation.  Vide  s.  128,  II.  Hence  eren 
Cyprian  states  in  his  book  the  principle,  exira 
eeeUiiam  iUam  uniaun  et  vcram  [exiemam  or 
viiibiiem]  non  dart  lalufein— a  principle  from 
which  so  many  false  doctrines  were  afterwards 
deduced.    Vide  s.  121,  II. 

Upon  these  supports  does  the  whole  false 
system  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Romish  church 
depend.  Vide  Henke,  De  Unitate  EcclesiK,  in 
his  *'  Opuscula.*'  But  there  is  no  such  todeiag 
Ckriaiianaj  nor  ought  there,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  Jesus,  to  be  any  which  shall  resemble 
civil  societies;  for  this  leads  to  a  hierarchy,  and 
all  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
collision  of  secular  and  spiritual  power. 

Protestants  have  never  had  properly  one 
church,  but  churche*,  (^eeckneu,)  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  language  employed  iu  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Art.  vii.,  and  in  the  other  public  instru- 
ments, even  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  and  it 
is  in  this  that  protestantism  is  distinguished  from 
consolidated  popedom.  The  Roman-catholic  idea 
of  the  church  is  vindicated  in  a  very  subtile  and 
plausible  manner  in  the  work,  •'Idea  Biblica 
Ecclesiff  Dei,*'  by  Franc.  OberthCir,  vol.  i.; 
Salzburg,  1790,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  1799.  He  pro- 
ceeds on  the  definition,  Quod  iit  eulcsia  achoia 
qumdamy  quam  Dcut  erexerity  nuirienda  ae  prO' 
movendw  intemm  religtonis  cauMt,  in  which« 
however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
insidious. 

IL  The  SanctHy  of  the  Church, 

This  is  twofold — viz., 

(1)  External  t  and  this  is  predicated  of  the 
church  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
religious  societies  (e.  g.,  Jewish  or  Gentile)  by 
the  superior  excellence  of  its  religious  princi- 
ples. In  this  wider  sense,  even  the  Jews  are, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  often  denominated  holy ; 
and  taken  in  this  sense,  the  visible  Chris- 
tian church  may  justly  be  called  holy ;  for  it  is 
not  the  moral  character  of  the  members  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  in  this  wider  sense. 
And  so  all  Christians,  even  those  who  are  such 
merely  by  external  profession,  are  often  deno- 
minated oytoi  in  the  New  Testament.  Vide  s. 
126,  IV. ;  also  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

(2)  Internal^  or  moroL  The  whole  object  of 
the  establishment  of  the  church,  and  the  instruc- 
tion communicated  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  to 
bring  the  members  of  the  church,  under  divine 
guidance,  to  this  internal  holiness.  This  is  said 
by  Paul  in  the  passage  cited,  Ephes.  v.  26, 27f 
coll.  Tit.  ii.  14.  But  this  object  is  not  actually 
attained  in  respect  to  all  who  belong  to  the  ex- 
ternal visible  church,  but  only  in  those  who 
belong  to  the  \iiN\B\VAe  <^\i>ai^.  \\.  ^%Sk.^«i^vs^ 
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be  tnily  nid  only  of  the  iiiTieible  ebarob,  that 
it  it  holif  in  this  interna^  moral  seoee. 

Many  hare  been  led,  by  bonfonndlnf  these 
different  meanings,  and  by  misunderstandiDg 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  made  the  doty  of 
every  Christian  to  be  holy,  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple that  eren  the  external  or  Tisible  chnreh  mast 
be  a  society  consisting  only  of  renewed  persons 
or  saints,  and  that  a  chorch  which  tolerates 
within  itself  unholy  or  onregenerate  persons 
eannot  be  a  true  ehorch,  and  so  is  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  Christian  fellowship.  It  was  on 
these  principles  that  the  NoTatians  proceeded 
fan  the  third  century,  and  the  Donatists  in  the 
fimrth  and  iifUi.  And  they  were  still  more  fre- 
quently maintained  by  the  Anabaptists  and 
other  fanatical  sects  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  same  principles  hvn  been  reTived  in  still 
more  modem  times  by  the  quakers,  and  many 
other  fanatics  and  separatists. 

But  they  do  not  consider  that  in  all  external 
human  societies  good  and  evil  most  be  mixed, 
and  that  often  the  Omniscient  only  can  discern 
and  distinguish  the  hypocrites,  who  are  much 
more  injurious  than  the  openly  Ticious.  And 
so  Christ  pronounced  that  the  external  church 
eoold  never  be  pure  from  eril,  and  that  the  tares 
and  the  wheat  must  be  suffered  to  grow  toge- 
ther; Matt.  xiii.  3,  seq.,  ver.  24 — 31,  47 — JM>; 
and  so,  too,  he  himself  endured  Judas  among  his 
apostles.  Too  great  severity  often  terrifies  the 
good  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance ;  and  wicked 
ancestors  often  have  descendants  who  are  good 
and  useful  members  of  the  church,  but  who 
would  not  have  been  so  if  their  ancestors  had 
been  excluded.  The  external,  visible  church 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  society  consisting  of 
pious  Christians  only;  it  is  rather  a  nursery 
(^Beminarium),  designed  to  raise  up  many  for 
the  invisible  kingdom. 

Still,  however,  it  is  always  right,  and  cer- 
tainly according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for  like- 
minded  Christians  to  associate  together,  and  to 
establish  among  themselves  institutions  which 
they  may  deem  promotive  of  piety,  or  even  to 
form  smaller  societies,  in  which  they  will  permit 
those  only  to  participate  who  have  a  like  object 
and  possess  similar  dispositions  with  them- 
selves, excluding  all  others,  the  eeelesiola  in  eccle- 
tia  of  which  Spener  spoke.  They  should  beware, 
however,  against  running  in  this  way  into  spiri- 
tual pride,  against  holding  themselves  to  be  bet- 
ter than  others,  and  against  regarding  those  who 
do  not  join  them,  and  are  not  enrolled  among 
them,  as  worse  Christians  than  themselves. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  government  to  interdict 
such  associations,  if  they  do  not  disturb  civil 
peace  and  order,  any  more  than  to  forbid  and 
hinder  other  private  associations  of  citizens  for 
other  lawful  objects.  The  reasoTis  ^ox  ^ivd 
agdCuBt  these   associations   are  can^aased  ui 


Borkhardt**  ««0«tdiMite  der  MelliodlsteB^ 
NQmberg,  1795*  a.  193,  f.  TIm  hietoiy  of  the 
ehuroh  tmches  that  tbeae  staiallv  aaeooialiQM 
baTO  had,  upon  the  whole*  a  highly  beneioisl 
effect  In  times  of  igaoranoa  and  nnbelief  ihsy 
hare  been  the  depositories  of  anoompted  Ckfis* 
tianity.  Without  the  Waldenses,  the  Wick- 
lifites,  and  the  Hassitas,  the  RefoTmalioB  wosM 
noTor  hsTS  takeo  plaee. 

m.  7Xs  CatkoSe  imd  Apo^oUe  Ckitnk 

A  different  idea  is  attaehed  to  the  tana  esCfts- 
He  in  modem  times,  and  espeeially  In  the  piiK 
testant  chorch,  from  that  which  waamAj  b^ 
longed  to  iu  CUAolfe  is  now  ased  itt  its  styiso- 
logical  aense,  and  is  synony^ions  with  limserist 
And  the  chureh  is  said  to  be  universal,  beeaass 
all  in  the  whole  earth  who  profess  Christ  bdong 
to  it,  and  because  Christianity  Is  not  meiely  a  J 
national  religion,  or  the  rdigion  of  m  eomtiy, 
but  one  which  may  be  professed  by  all  bmb 
without  distinction.  The  chnreh  is  called  i^pst- 
iolieal^  because  the  members  of  it  profess  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles,  and 
contained  in  their  writings;  according  to  Eph. 
ii.  SO,  ••built  npon  the  foundation  of  the  apos> 
ties.'*  But  anciently  xo^ttutnof  was  synony- 
mous with  6pS^odoto(,  and  Jidet  eoMo/ics  was  thi 
same  as  Jidet  orthodoxa^  which  was  the  fsilli 
held  in  oppoeition  to  hereties,  becaose  it  wsi 
supposed  that  the  true  faith,  which  accords  with 
the  will  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  must  be  the 
universal  faith  of  all  Christians,  and  be  found 
in  all  the  churches  established  by  the  apostles. 
Hence  ecelena  cathoUca  is  that  qum  habetjidim 
nve  veritatem  eathtilieam — i.  e.,  the  right  and 
pure  doctrine  and  constitution,  in  opposition  to 
those  churches  which  have  not  the  pure  aposto- 
lic doctrine,  but  belong  to  the  heretics.  Thef 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  there  is  only  one 
true  church,  (vide  No.  I.,)  and  in  order  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  this,  the  principal  churches 
and  their  bishops  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
(xo^*  Sxi^y  olxovfiivriy)  had  gradually  formed  a 
separate  church  union.  Whatever  agreed  with 
this  was  xa^xtxov,  otherwise  oipcnxor.  The 
genuine  apostolic  doctrine  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  those  churches  which  the 
apostles  themselves  had  founded.  To  these 
churches,  and  to  the  doctrine  handed  down  in 
them  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  appeti 
was  therefore  made,  in  the  controvereies  in 
which  the  catholic  fathers  were  engaged  with 
the  heretics ;  and  it  was  by  this  appeal,  an  ap- 
peal to  tradition^  that  they  confuted  them.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  7,  III.  But  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  churches  professing  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine handed  down  in  the  apostolic  churches 
were  called  the  eatkoHc,  orthodox^  or  apottoth 
cAurcA^  becaose  they  all  agreed  in  the  doctrines 
^^^  T«\gQ\«9A!aTA  \iWMQpSnl  by  the  apoetles  to 
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le  churches  founded  by  them— e.  g.,  by  Peter 
>  the  church  at  Rome,  by  Paul  to  that  at  Ephe- 
as,  &c.  The  earliest  passagres  relating  to  this 
abject  are  found  in  Ireneus,  Adv.  Heres,  1. 
i.,  and  especially  in  Tertutlian,  De  Praescript 
[aer.,  c.  20,  91.  It  is  there  said,  for  Example, 
hi  at  tarUm  eccltsim^  una  tit ;  ilia  ah  apostolu 
rima^  ex  qua  omnta.  Sit  omntMprimae,  tt  omnta 
postoliem  dum  una;  omnta  probant  unilaitm^ 
!e.  Vide  the  Essay  of  Henke  before  cited. 
Nott, — The  infallibility  of  the  church  was 
ot  belieTed  during  the  first  centuries.  Between 
le  period  of  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  fourth 
nitury,  and  Gregory  the  Serenth,  many  traces 
P  this  opinion  appear.  From  Gregory  the 
erenth  until  the  Western  schism  in  the  four- 
lenth  century,  it  was  placed  mostly  in  the  in- 
Jlibility  of  the  pope.  From  that  period  until 
te  Council  at  Trent,  the  idea  prevailed  that 
aly  the  church  collected  in  general  council  is 
ifallible.  Since  that  p^od,  the  opinions  of 
itholic  theologians  have  been  divided  on  this 
oint.  Some  (the  genuine  Romanists)  make  the 
ope  the  subject  of  this  ihfallibiUty ;  others  (and 
Biong  these  even  Febronius)  suppose  the  tecu- 
lenical  councils  alone  infallible;  others  still 
ind  principally  the  French  theologians  since  the 
iiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  attribute  in- 
dlibility  only  to  the  church  dispersed  at  large. 
X  present  this  doctrine  is  wholly  abandoned 
y  some  of  the  more  liberal  catholic  theologians. 
'^ide  the  excellent  book  (written  by  a  catholic,) 
ntitled  Kritische  Geschichte  der  kireh lichen 
Fnfehlbarkeit,  zur  Beforderung  einer  freyern 
^fung  des  Katholicismus,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1792, 
▼o.  Cf.  also  the  very  learned  and  liberal 
rork,  entitled  »•  Thomas  Freykirch,  oder  Frey- 
luthige  Untersuchung  von  einem  katholischen 
tottesgelehrten  fiber  die  Unfehlbarkeit  der  ka- 
lolischen  Kirche,  Ir.  b.;  Frankf.  und  Leipzig, 
792,  8vo. 

IV.  Tht  PerpduUy  oftht  Church. 

Christ  himself  teaches,  with  the  greatest  as- 
arance,  that  the  religious  society  and  constitu- 
:on  founded  by  him  will  never  cease,  but  be 
erpetual.  All  tht  powera  of  dtcay  and  deatrue- 
'4>n  ahall  not  get  advantage  over  it,  TtvXot  qJ^ov 
where  all  which  perishes  or  is  destroyed  upon 
16  earth  is  collected)  oO  xatKtzv(fovaiv  a^^;, 
latt.  xvi.  18.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
*e8tament  that  Christ,  as  the  Ruler  of  the 
horch,  is  now  actively  employed  in  heaven  for 
ts'good,  and  that  he  will  continue  until  the  end 
f  the  world  to  support  and  enlarge  it.  Vide 
latt.  xxviii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  zv.  25,  coll.  Ephes.  iv. 
6,  and  s.  9d,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
?bis,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to 
(nply  that  the  particular  forms  of  doctrine  which 
irevail  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  particu- 
ir  ehireh  eommunions  originating  from  them, 


will  be  of  perpetual  duration.  Changes  must 
necessarily  here  take  place.  The  history  of  the 
church  teaches  that  one  mode  of  church  polity 
succeeds  another,  and  that  yet,  however  great 
these  changes  may  be,  Christianity  still  sur^ 
vives.  External  constitutions  and  economies 
resemble  the  scaffolding,  which  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  but  are  not  the  build- 
ing itself.  They  may  be  taken  down  and  broken 
to  pieces  when  they  have  answered  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  building  will  then  proceed  in  a 
different  way.  That  this  is  so,  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  church.  It  has  been,  however,  a 
common  mistake  for  the  members  of  certain  par- 
ticular churches— e.  g.,  the  catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  others,  to  suppose  that  if  their  particular 
constitution  should  cease  the  whole  Christian 
church  and  Christianity  itself  would  perish. 
So  most  in  all  the  separate  communions  still 
think,  and  always  have  thought;  and  yet  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  church  have  hitherto 
been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  states  and  in  ecclesiastical  poli- 
ties; and  this  beyond  a  doubt  would  still  be  the 
case,  even  if  the  particular  churches  and  esta- 
blishments now  existing  should  perish.  The 
spirit  and  essential  nature  of  Christianity  may 
remain,  however  much  its  external  form  may  be 
altered.  Christianity,  however,  is  not  so  con- 
nected with  any  one  place  or  nation  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  perpetuated  there,  nor  has  any 
one  church  a  promise  that  its  descendants  shall 
be  Christians.  We  know  from  the  history  of 
the  church,  that  where  Christianity  was  once 
most  flourishing,  it  has  since  been  expelled, 
either  by  superstition  or  unbelief,  and  it  has 
thence  travelled  to  other  regions  which  were 
formerly  sunk  in  the  deepest  night  of  ignorancsi 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  former  flburishing 
condition  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  then  com- 
pare with  it  their  present  state.  Evfery  church 
should  make  the  use  of  this  fact  which  is  sug- 
gested in  Rev.  ii.  5. 

SECTION  CXXXVI. 

or  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHUKCH  ;  AND 
OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN AND  EXTEND  IT,  ESPBCIALLT  THROUGH 
THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  TEACHINO. 

L  Tht  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  only  true  Head  and  supreme  Lord  of  the 
Christian  church  is  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ  himself  and  the 
apostles.  Vide  Morus,  p.  278,  s.  2.  Those 
who  profess  his  doctrine  are  brethren,  and  as 
such  have  equal  rights.  Vide  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
Hence  he  is  called  d  ftofiriv,  dp^»9(oc/iip',  x.  t,  X. 
John,  X.  12;  1  Pet.  v.  4 ;  Heb.  xiiu  20  v  -^tA 


in^ 
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10.  Nor  is  he  called  by  these  titles  merely  in 
m  figuratire  sense,  but  becmnse,  in  his  exalted 
•tatet  he  exercises  unwearied  and  watchful  care 
orer  men,  and  especially  orer  his  church  and 
its  members.  Vide  s,  98«  respecting  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Christ  therefore  by  no  means  wished  that  his 
apostles  should  exercise  a  lordly  dominion  over 
other  ChristianSf  Lukcy  xxii.  34,  and  they  never 
assumed  such  authority*  but  expressly  protssted 
against  it.  Vide  1  Pet.  t.  1—3 ;  1  Cor.  t.  6, 
aeq.  Nor  was  it  his  will  that  one  of  the  apos- 
tlesv  or  his  successorsv  should  possess  supre- 
macy and  magisterial  power  over  the  church, 
like  wiiat  is  asserted  in  the  Romish  church  re- 
specting Peter  and  his  successors,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament  or  in 
the  first  centuries,  ss  appears  from  church  his- 
tory. The  text,  Matt.  xri.  18,  upon  Mta  rock  I 
will  build  my  chunky  relates  indeed  to  Peter  and 
his  merits  in  diffusing  the  Christian  faith.  For 
history  teaches  that  he  really  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  greo^  building  of  the  houoe  of  God 
after  the  departure  of  Christ,  both  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  ii.,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x. — a 
building  which  is  firmly  based  (built  on  a 
lock,)  and  which  will  endure  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  whence  he  is  always  pre-eminent 
among  the  apostles.  But  nothing  is  said  in  this 
passage  respecting  his  own  supreme  and  judi- 
cial power  over  the  church,  or  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Peter  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  disciple, 
and  not  as  a  ruler  and  governor.  Morus  ex- 
plains this  passage  very  well,  (p.  38 1,  seq.  n.  3.) 

It  is  therefore  justly  affirmed  in  the  protestant 
church  that  Christ  has  constituted  no  riiibk 
head  of  the  whole  church  who  is  to  hold  his 
place  upon  the  earth,  and  to  act  and  make  de- 
crees as  his  representative  and  in  his  name. 

It  is  quite  another  question.  Whether  the 
Christian  church  hat  not  the  right  to  commit  to 
$omc  one  the  charge  and  government  of  its  exter- 
nal public  concerns  ?  This  right  the  church  cer- 
tainly has;  and  if  good  order  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  must  be  exercised,  because  all  the  members 
of  the  church  cannot  take  part  in  its  govern- 
ment. Thus  it  was  in  the  apostolic  church. 
But  the  one,  or  the  many,  who  are  appointed  to 
this  duty,  and  who  constitute  an  ecclesiam  re- 
prsBsentativam^  possess  this  pre-eminence  not 
jure  divino^  but  humano.  They  ought  not 
therefore  to  give  out  their  decretals  as  divine, 
and  in  the  name  of  God.  Their  enactments  are 
merely  human,  and  oaghtrto  have  no  more  than 
human  authority;  they  may  be  altered,  im- 
proved, &c. 

Since,  moreover,  in  every  well-organized  so- 
ciety there  must  be  subordination,  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  this  should  not  be  intro- 
duced  among  the  officers  and  leacUeia  of  the 
Cbristiska  churcht  and  why  one  aVko\i\d  ikoXVia.^^ 


more  anthority  than  anotlMr.  In  Mb  way,  at« 
veiy  eariy  period,  a  giett  pia  jminaaca  oferllM 
other  occidental  blshopa  waa  atoiibed  to  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  he  was  oalled  thebead  of 
the  (occidental)  chareh,  while  aa  yet  tlien  waa 
no  absolute  dominion  or  qagiatarial  power  om 
the  church  allowed  him.  Bat  for  a  farther  a»» 
count  of  thie  matter  wa  mnat  mlar  to  eanoa  law 
and  church  history* 

Every  Christian  has  the  right,  and  indeed  is 
under  obligation,  to  do  all  in^hia  power  to  mai^ 
tain  and  promote  Christian  knowledge  and  M- 
ing.  Vide  Rom.  zv.  14;  Ghd.  ▼!.  1;  Eph.v. 
19;Ti.4;  lTkeas.T.14.  Bat  ataoe  all  Chria> 
Uans  have  not  the  time,  talents,  or  other  qnalifi- 
cations  requisite  for  this  work,  some  were  ssl 
apart  by  Christ,  whose  appropriate  bnainess  and 
calling  it  should  be  to  ieaek  and  amnml  those 
committed  to  their  charge ;  and  tbeee  weie  to 
be  the  instruments  tArouffh  whom  he  desiiraed 

av  O 

that  his  doctrine  should  be  maintained  and  trans- 
mitted, end  the  practice  of  it  promoted.  Pasl 
therefore  derives  the  institution  of  the  different 
kinds  of  officers  and  teachera  in  the  choreh  di- 
rectly from  God  and  Christ,  and  aaya  that  eaek 
received  a  different  office  and  employment,  s^ 
cording  to  his  talents  and  gifts;  1  Cor.  xii.  SB; 
Eph.  iv.  11, 13;  and  in  the  latter  passags  ht 
says  that  this  arrangement  was  made  for  thi 
perfection  and  edification  of  the  Christian 
church,  {rtpoi  xafaptyjfiop — tiioixoBofii^  oy^Mifos 
XpKstov.)  They  are  hence  called  wtj^iro;  and 
dtdxoyoc  &(ov  and  Xptotov — those  who  stand  in 
the  service  of  God  and  Christ,  and  are  employed 
by  them  as  instruments.  They  are  also  called 
fellow  workers  with  God,  (^owt^yoC^)  1  Cor.  iii.9. 

The  Christian  office  of  teaching  was  therefore 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  as  an  insti- 
tution designed  for  the  maintenance  and  spread 
of  the  gospel  through  all  ages.  And  he  had 
the  right  to  do  this,  as  being  commissioned  and 
authorized  by  God  himself  to  be  the  founder 
and  head  of  his  church.  No  one  of  his  follow- 
ers can  therefore  consistently  undervalue  this 
institution,  or  wilfully  withdraw  himself,  on  sny 
pretence,  from  the  assemblies  of  Christians  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  Matt 
xxviii.  18 — 20;  Eph.  iv.  11,  seq.;  Heb.  x.  S5. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  varioui 
abuses  and  mistakes,  that  we  should  here  more 
particularly  illustrate  some  points  relating  to  the 
office  of  teaching. 

(1)  The  apostles  were  set  apart,  as  public 
teachers  and  as  founders  of  Christian  churches, 
directly  by  Christ  himself;  and  they  again,  as 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  appointed  a  perpetual 
office  of  teaching,  and  the  public  assembling  of 
Christians  for  worship,  and  other  institutions, 
^Q^A'iXA^XAVs&Y^xx  «iceagth  and  perpetuity  to 
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the  chofch.  Of.  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Cf.  also  Spalding,  Vom  Worth 
and  Nutzen  des  Predigtamts,  2te  Ausg. ;  Berlin, 
1773,  8vo. 

The  teachers  in  the  apostolic  church  are  di- 
vided into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Among 
the  latter  are  included  the  cyxutlet  themselres, 
the  etfangeHtU^  (who  were  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants of  the  apostles,)  and  in  general  all  who 
were  not  appointed  as  permanent  teachers  orer 
particular  churches,  but  who  were  employed  in 
extending  Christianity,  and  in  founding  new 
oharches.  Among  the  former — the  ordinary  and 
permanent  officers  and  teachers  of  each  particu- 
lar church— were  i/c^xoitot,  9(pe(T/3vrcpofc,  hol- 
fUM(,  5t^xaXM,  (of  which  the  general  name  is 
iljwiuvo^^  officers^  rulert  of  the  churchy  Hebrews, 
liii.  7, 17,  34.)  Some  of  these  had  more  to  do 
with  the  external  concerns  of  the  church,  (jtres- 
hyteri  regente$,  rtoi/t,dviif)  and  others  were  more 
especially  employed  in  instruction,  {pre»bt/teri 
doeenicM^  Sa^xoXm.)  But  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  matter  we  mast  refer  to  church 
history. 

These  officers  and  teachers  were  not  appointed 
immediately  by  Christ  himself;  and  in  the  first 
church  they  were  not  always  appointed  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  persons ;  certainly 
BO  rule  was  giren  respecting  this  point  which 
should  be  binding  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 
The  apostles  ncTer  imposed  teachers  upon  any 
church,  but  left  to  the  churches  the  enjoyment 
of  the  right  belonging  to  them  of  choosing  their 
own  teachers.  This  right  of  choosing  their  of- 
ficers was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  churches 
-^  g..  Acts,  ri.  2,  3,  5;  2  Cor.  viii.  19;  and 
sometimes  they  left  it  to  the  apostles,  or  persons 
eommissioned  by  them,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  care  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  church^-e. 
g.,  2  Tiro.  ii.  2;  Tit.  i.  5,  seq. 

Bat  all  these  teachers  and  overseers,  appoint- 
ed either  by  the  churches  or  their  rulers  and  re- 
presentatives, were  regarded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  appointed  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  Christ — e.  g..  Acts,  xx.  38;  Col.  iv.  17;  be- 
eaaae  their  consecration  took  place  on  his  autho- 
rity, and  according  to  his  will.  It  is  common 
to  denominate  the  naming  and  consecration  of 
any  one  to  the  office  of  teaching,  hid  calling  (vo- 
eo/to),  because  inp  and  xoXbIv  are  used  in  the 
scriptures  with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
prophets  and  other  teachers,  and  the  divi  )e  com- 
miflsions  entrusted  to  them.  And  this  calling, 
even  in  application  to  the  teachers  of  religion  at 
the  present  day,  may  be  denominated  divine,  so 
far  as  it  is  accordant  with  the  divine  will,  and 
with  the  order  which  God  has  established ;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  institution  of  government 
is  called  divine,  Romans,  xiii.  1.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  this  calling  is  never  immediately 
from  Gvd.    And  every  teacher  may  be  sure  that 


he  has  a  divine  call  (i.  e.,  one  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will)  when  in  a  regular  manner 
he  has  received  a  commission  to  his  office  from 
those  who  have  the  right  to  induct  him,  and 
after  careful  examination,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  has  found  that  he  can  hope  to  discharge 
its  duties  with  the  divine  approbation.  The 
characteristics  of  a  teacher  who  is  acceptable  to 
God  and  to  Christ  are  briefly  enumerated,  1 
Tim,  iii.  2—7;  2  Tim.  ii.  24 ;  Titus,  i.  5—9; 
1  Pet.  V.  2,  seq. ;  and  by  these  each  one  may 
examine  himself. 

l*hat  a  teacher  of  religion  should  be  solemnly 
consecrated  to  his  office,  or  ordained,  is  a  regula- 
tion which  is  indeed  useful  both  to  the  teacher 
himself  and  to  the  church ;  but,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, it  is  not  a  matter  juri$  divini ;  it  is  no- 
where expressly  commanded  by  God,  and  con- 
tributes nothing,  considered  as  an  external  cere- 
mony, to  efficiency  and  activity  in  the  sacred 
office.  Luther  himself  pronounced  ordination 
not  to  be  necessary,  and  said  that  a  rightful  call- 
ing is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  a  rightful 
teacher,  and  this  is  the  consecration  of  God. 
And  this  is  very  true;  for  the  right  to  teach 
does  not  properly  depend  upon  ordination,  but 
upon  vocation.  On  protestant  principles,  the 
ordination  of  a  teacher  is  nothing  else  than  a 
public  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  calling 
to  the  office  of  teaching;  so  that  thenceforward 
he  may  begin  his  work,  and  enjoy  his  rights. 
Morus,  p.  282,  n.  3. 

The  act  which  is  now  called  ordination,  and 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  protestant  church, 
is  something  very  different  from  ordination  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Ordinatio  was  there 
the  same  as  z^ffotovla,  and  was  taken  from  mili- 
tary life  among  the  Romans,  like  the  word  or- 
dinesi  for  Christians  were  called  militcs  Chrisii, 
It  was  therefore  synonymous  with  constitution 
constituere  ad  munue publicum,  and  was  the  same 
with  vocare.  But  afterwards  they  made  a  sepa- 
rate order  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed  them  en- 
tirely peculiar  privileges,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  then  called  them  ordo,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Roman  senate  is  called 
ordo,  ordo  senatorius,  with  which  it  was  com- 
pared ;  and  when  any  one  was  received  into 
this  order  by  special  consecration,  he  was  said 
ordinari. 

The  right  of  ordaining,  according  to  protest- 
ant principles,  is  not  confined  to  particular  per- 
sons— e.  g.,  bishops ;  but  it  can  be  performed 
by  any  one  who  is  commissioned  to  do  it  by  the 
church,  or  by  their  functionaries  and  representa- 
tives. The  imposition  of  hands  in  the  induction 
of  teachers  into  office  is  mentioned — e.  g.,  1  Tim. 
iv.  14 ;  Acts,  xiii.  3 ;  and  is  a  ceremony  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  church,  where  It  ^^% 
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was  gWen,  to  whom  anything  was  promiMd*  or 
for  whom  any  bleaaing  was  implored  from  God« 
as  a  sign  of  blessing,  inroeation,  itc — ^mbo- 
b$m  coUaiionU, 

There  is  one  practice  in  the  protestantchareh 
with  reference  to  this  subject  which  is  a  real 
remnant  of  popery— ris.,  that  an  ordained  per- 
son may  still  teach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, even  when  he  no  longer  properly  fills  an 
office  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  as  if  ordination 
pot  a  character  indekbilU  upon  a  person;  while 
the  truth  is,  that  the  permission  and  the  right  to 
discharge  these  duties  depend  upon  a  person's 
Tocation  to  the  sacred  office,  and  not  upon  his 
ordination.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  protestant  church  is  inconsistent  with 
its  theory,  and  many  evil  consequences  are  the 
result 

(2)  Of  the  righii  tf  ChrUtian  ieaehert, 

Furtt,  As  to  the  rights  of  teachers,  they  have, 
merely  as  teachers,  no  other  than  to  instruct  and 
counsel  that  part  of  the  church  entrusted  to  their 
eare,  to  perform  the  senrices  of  public  worship, 
and  in  return  to  expect  their  maintenance  from 
the  church ;  1  Pet.  t.  2, 3 ;  Acts,  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  6—14.  The  church  and  the  government  may, 
howerer,  if  they  see  it  to  be  best,  confer  still 
other  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  upon 
teachers. 

Xote. — As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  church 
shall  be  governed,  and  by  what  sort  of  persons, 
and  how  instruction  shall  be  provided  for,  there 
are  no  precepts  given  in  the  Bible.  Properly, 
all  Christians  have  a  right  to  teach — every  fa- 
ther his  own  family;  and  even  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  as  even  TertuUian  truly  observes. 
There  is,  therefore,  truly  zjus  laieorum  sacerdo- 
taUt  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bohmer,  and  Spener 
have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the 
teachers  of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  lay- 
men; and  any  one  who  had  proper  qualitications 
might  teach  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  temple. 
Among  the  ancient  Israelites  the  prophets  were 
commonly  not  from  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
but  for  the  most  part  from  other  tribes,  classes, 
and  orders  of  the  people.  But  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  the  business  of  teaching  and  of  per- 
forming the  services  of  public  worship  must  ne- 
cessarily be  entrusted  to  some  particular  persons; 
otherwise  irregularities  and  abuses  are  inevita- 
ble ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  of  some 
sects  which  allow  every  one  to  teach,  1  Cor.  xii. 

Secondly.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
other  rights  and  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church ;  partly  such 
as  had  belonged  to  iheJewith  priests  (with  whom 
Christian  teachers  were  compared)  and  even  to 
the  htnihen  priests  within  the  Roman  empire, 
and  partly  such  as  were  given  to  the  extraordi- 
nary teachers  in  the  first  ChTlsUau  church,  and 
especially  Xo  the  apostles.    To  \]heae  exM^oi^v- 


nary  teaobert  Chiiat  pfoniied  olnoidiBny 
gifU  of  the  Spiiitt  and .  anny  of  their  peediv 
priTileges  and  rights  wen  foaaded  mpon  tlM« 
gifis,  aiid  eould  not  be  elalmed  by  their  ■oeaai 
sors,  to  whom  these  gifts  were  not  iesputed. 

Among  these  is  especially  the  q|ks  or  Ac 
power  ef  ike  Aaeyf,  (ftieeUm  dWiMe.)  This  » 
eludes  the  power  of  fbrgiTing  or  not  fotgifif 
sins,  like  what  is  eommoa  in  tlm  potesJaiH 
church  at  confessions,  or  al  dm  prepsntion  Ar 
the  Lord^s  Supper;  (against  whieh  then  Is  n^ 
thing  to  be  objeoted,  if  it  is  ondentood  that  Hdi 
absdotion  ia  not  eoAilisn,  bat  menly  Adbrslhs 
or  hypoikeHea  #)  and  also  ptenipotentiaiy  powsTf 
either  to  exclude  any  one  from  ehnnh  Mlow- 
ship,  or  to  roceiTe  him  again ;  eo  that  the  entin 
administration  of  ehoroh  diseipUne  is  oalled  ^ 
cium  elamum.    YidiS  Mornay  p.  936— 888. 

But  with  regard  to  this  then  an  mon  ous* 
takes  than  one  whieh  need  to  be  answered. 

(a)  In  all  the  passages  of  the  New  TbbIs> 
ment  which  sn  sppealed  to  in  beludf  of  tte 
power  of  the  keys,  the  spoetles  only— the  extr* 
ordinary  teachera  of  the  church— «n  spoken  ei 

(6)  In  the  passages  Mstt  zvi.  19  and  zriH. 
18,  nothing  ia  said  about  forgiTing  or  not  €» 
giving  sins,  but  shoot  bindittg  and  hmimgt 
which  in  such  a  eonnexion  alwaya  mean,  in  tht 
Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  the  Rabbinical  wrilMb 
to  forbid  Mid  to  allow.  Of.  Lightfoot  and  Wel- 
stein  on  these  texts.  The  meaning  ia— **  Yoo, 
as  my  ambassadors,  shall  have  power  in  tiw 
Christian  church  (xXct;  jSa^cXfUK  ti^  ovparwf) 
to  make  regulations  and  to  give  precepts,  to 
allow  and  to  forbid ;  and  God  will  approve  these 
your  appointments,  and  they*8hall  be  regarded 
by  men  as  if  they  were  from  God."  For  the 
apostles  had  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
were  the  ambassadors  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  should  therefore  be 
to  all  Christians  the  rule  of  what  they  should 
do  and  what  they  should  leave  undone.  TIm 
same  is  taught  in  other  words.  Matt,  xviii.  18. 
This  is  somewhat  differently  explained  by  Mo- 
rus,  p.  284,  287. 

(c)  In  John,  xx.  23,  Christ  gives  to  his  apos- 
tles, as  ambassadors  of  God,  full  power  to  for- 
give sins,  or  to  withhold  forgiveness.  The  res- 
son  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  promised  ver.  22.  The  apostles  did  not 
indeed  become  omniscient  and  infallible  by  the 
possession  of  these  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  they 
received  power  to  free  men  from  certain  eviU, 
which  were  regarded  as  punishments  of  sin, 
especially  from  sicknesses ;  and  it  is  this  power 
which  seems  to  be  here  spoken  of,  and  therefore 
not  so  much  de  remissione  peccatorum  verbali, 
(as  theologians  call  it,)  as  de  remissione  reak. 
Thus  the  healing  of  the  lame  man,  Matt.  ix.  6, 
is  derived  from  the  power  which  the  Messiah 
\  ^Q«aft«»ft^  Oil  loii^^Vni^  ains. 
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(d)  The  right  to  jeoeiye  any  one  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church,  or  to  exclude  him  from 
it»  did  not  helong  to  the  apoetlea  or  to  other 
taacbers  exclusifely.  Nor  did  the  apostles  oTer 
exercise  it,  or  claim  it  for  themseWes ;  but  they 
left  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  churches.  Vide 
1  Cor.  T.  13 ;  3  Cor.  ii.  6—10.  That  the  church 
not  only  have  the  right,  but  are  under  obliga- 
tion,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  doctrine 
and  constitution,  and  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is 
done  contrary  to  them,  is  indeed  unquestionable. 
And  this  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  disci- 
pline—i.  e.,  of  all  those  public  regulations  and 
i|ipointment8  by  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  constitution,  and  a  correspondent  demean- 
our in  the  members  of  the  church,  are  promoted 
and  presenred.  And  this  is  according  to  scrip- 
ture. But  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
Christian  churches  shall  administer  this  disci- 
pline,  no  general  rules  are  given.  This  must 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
eneh  particular  church.  The  church  may  allow 
this  right  to  be  exercised  by  some  particular 
persons— e.  g.,  by  its  teachers;  but  these  in 
soeh  a  case  do  not  possess  this  right  in  and  of 
themselves,  but  in  the  name  of  the  church  and 
as  its.  representatives.  In  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Apology  there  is  a  particular 
chapter  on  the  power  (f  the  church  as  exercised 
through  its  teachers.  But  many  protestant  teach- 
ers are  dissatisfied  with  having  thqir  power 
limited  to  mere  teaching  and  counselling.  It  is 
moreover  a  maxim  in  the  protestant  church,  that 
church  discipline  should  not  have  the  form  and 
effect  of  civil  punishments.  Vide  Morus,  p. 
385,  s.  8. 

If  therefore  the  phrase,  the  power  tf  the  keys, 
is  to  be  retained,  and  this  power  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  office  of  teaching,  it 
mast  be  understood  to  denote  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  teacher  earnestly  to  exhibit  before  the 
impenitent  and  unconverted  the  consequences 
of  their  sins,  the  divine  punishments ;  to  ad- 
monish them,  to  counsel  and  exhort  them  to  re- 
pentance ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  comfort  and 
console  the  penitent,  and  to  convince  them,  with 
reasons  drawn  from  the  Christian  system,  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins.  This  right  is  deritred  from  the  very  object 
of  their  office,  and  cannot  be  denied.  Cf.  the 
texts  relating  to  this  subject,  as  cited  by  Morus, 
p.  883,  n.  2,  and  p.  287,  No.  3.  And  to  these 
points  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers 
limited,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
testant church. 

ybU  1. — ^The  more  extended  investigation  of 
the  doctrines  of  church  government,  of  the 
primacy,  of  the  rights  of  the  church  and  its 
teachers,  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state, 
ftc.y  which  were  formerly  introduced  into  the 
theological  systems,  belong  rather  to  canon  law 


or  to  church  history.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  make  this  one  additional  remark,  that  the 
uniting  of  persons  in  an  ecclesiastical  society 
produces  no  alterations  in  their  lawful,  cifil, 
and  domestic  relations.  Vide  1  Cor.  vii.  20 — 2A, 
The  church  is  not  a  society  which  is  opposed 
to  the  state;  it  rather  contributes  to  advance 
the  good  ends  of  civil  society.  Hence  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  are  always  directed  to  yield 
the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  government. 
Vide  Luke,  xx.  25;  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
13 — 17.  The  true  Christian  should  not  indeed 
conform  to  the  world  (the  great  body  of  unre- 
newed men),  and  ought  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world ;  still  he  should  not,  of  his 
own  accord,  relinquish  his  worldly  station  and 
calling,  so  far  as  it  is  not  sinful. 

INote  2. — On  the  general  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, cf.  Hahn,  s.  613,  ff.  Neander,  Kircheng. 
i.  b.  1  Abth.  s.  346.  Bretscbneider,  b.  ii.  s. 
785,  ff— Tr.] 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

■ 

OF  THE  TWO  SACRAMENTS— BAPTISM  AND 
THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

SECTION  CXXXVII. 

OF  THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

L  Different  usee  of  the  term  **  Sacramentum." 

(1)  In  the  earliest  times  ff  the  church.  Even 
Tertullian  employed  the  term  sacramentum  with 
reference  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (sa^ 
eramentum  aqua  et  eucharistw),  and  many  of  the 
Latin  teachers  after  him.  But  neither  Tertullian 
nor  the  other  ancient  fathers  employ  it  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  these ;  but  they  were 
accustomed  also  to  apply  it  to  other  things,  to 
such  especially  as  they  elsewhere  called  myste- 
ria.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Tertullian  the 
terms  mysterium  and  sacramentum  are  used  to 
denote  the  whole  Christian  religion  and  its  par- 
ticular doctrines.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  &c.,  are  called  al- 
ternately mysterium  and  sacramentum.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
practised  by  Christians,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
types  of  spiritual  things,  and  have  a  special  sig- 
nificancy,  or  a  secret  sense,  or  are  kept  private. 

But  from  whence  is  this  use  of  sacramentum 
derived?  Not  from  the  ancient  Latin  significa- 
tions of  this  word,  according  to  which  it  denotes 
the  military  oath,  or  a  sum  of  money  deposited, 
but  from  the  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible 
— e.  g.,  the  Vulgate.  In  these  the  Greek  fiwh 
tv^wv  is  frequently  rendered  by  the  word  sacri^ 
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letpeoting  all  seoret  tnd  unknown  tliuigi«  and 
datignated  the  higher  religiooa  trtitha,  the  aecret 
■enae  of  a  thing,  &c.  (ride  Introdnotion,  a.  6), 
the  tann  waeramenium  waa  employed  in  eecleai- 
aatical  Latinity  in  all  theae  aenaea«  And  it 
waa  adopted  the  more  willingly  by  the  fatheia, 
beeaase  they  were  aeeustomed  to  compare  the 
doetrinea  and  ritea  of  Chriatianity  with  the  doo- 
tiinea  and  ceremoniea  of  the  pagan  myateriea, 
in  order  to  aeenre  for  them  a  higher  regard  and 
snthority  among  the  heathen.  The  teita  of  the 
Ynlgate  on  which  thia  nae  ia  founded  are  the 
following — 1\%,^  Dan.  iL  18,  30,  where  Ne- 
bnehadnezzar'a  unknown  dream  ia  called  waero- 
mnUum,  Tob.  zii.  6,  7 ;  B.  of  Wiadom,  ii.  93 ; 
Ephea.  lii.  3,  9,  where  it  atanda  for  the  Chria- 
ttan  aystem,  and  ita  particular  doetrinea.  Ephea. 
T.  39 ;  ReT.  i.  90;  xrii.  7,  &c.  The  fathera  now 
called  ererything  atanding  in  any  relation  to 
religion,  taeramentum^  and  extended  it  eape- 
cially  to  all  religioua  ritea  which  haye  a  aecret 
aenae  or  anything  aymbolical,  and  which  are 
the  external  and  aenaible  aigna  of  certain  apiri- 
tnal  thinga  not  cognizable  by  the  aenaea.  Re- 
apecting  the  meaning  of  thia  term,  cf.  G.  J. 
Voaaiua,  Diap.  xx.  de  Baptiamo;  Amat.  1648. 
Geaoer,  Thesaur.  Lat  h.  t.  Windorf,  Index 
Latin.  Tertull.  t.  yi.  p.  500.  The  primary 
•enae,  therefore,  of  the  term  ioeramentum,  ia, 
aa  MoruB  justly  obaenrea,  iaerum  tignum^  or 
ngnificatio  ret  sacrse. 

(*3)  The  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per have  always  been  justly  regarded  in  the 
Christian  church  as  the  most  important  acts  of 
religious  service,  and  as  possessing  a  peculiar, 
mystical  efficacy.  But  to  many  other  usages 
which  have  gradually  become  prevalent  in  the 
church,  and  which  were  not  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  a  great  significance  and  effi- 
cacy was  attributed ;  and  they  were  supposed 
to  contain  deep  religious  mysteries.  To  aii 
these  the  term  sacramenium  was  applied,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Augustine — viz., 
Sacramentum  est  visible  signum  ret  saerss^  sive 
ret  divinas  invisibilis.  In  this  way  all  the  rites 
of  the  church  might  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  sacraments,  and  this  was  actually  done. 

Now  after  the  twelfth  century  the  schoolmen 
began  to  contend  about  the  number  of  the  sa- 
craments, and  at  length  most  of  them  settled 
upon  seven  (as  a  sacred  number),  which  they 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  efficacious, 
and  to  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  they  gave 
the  name  sacrament  a.  These  were  first  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  baptism^  the  Lord^s  Supper^ 
confirmation^  (confirmatio  eateeumenarum),  ordi- 
nation, extreme  unction,  auricular  confession  (»a- 
eramentum  pamiteniiae),  and  wedlock.  He  was 
followed  in  this  by  most  oC  iVie  XeacYiQn  \iv  \\\e  [ 


Bomiah  eharehtftnd  Aay—toiwiunJ  to 
port  their  opiniMi  evMi  fron  th«  Bible.  TUi 
doctrine  waa  not,  how^rera  pvbUely  •okaow- 
Mfad  until  the  Conneil  al  Tkwit.  ia  llw  aii- 
teenth  centniy.  IfTmnat  be  eeknowledged  tel 
thia  aeleetioii  doaa  eol  rafiaet  orach  eieditopoe 
the  aagaoitj  «f  the  oae  wbe  nrnde  Itf  mbi  h 
proTcd  the  ocoaalon  of  m  gieel  eeewmilitioB  af 
oeremonieey  and  conftneed  the  people  in  the  de* 
luaion  that  Chriathudty  eondeli  aeaanliallyii 
eccleaiaatical  ritae,  end  that  tlioee  invenlad  bf 
men  haye  equal  tnthoritj  with  beptism  aed  IIm 
Lord'a  Supper,  which  depend  v|kMi  divine  i^ 
pointment,  and  poeaeae  eqeal  power  aad  afr 
cacy. 

(3)  Theae  penreraioiie  iedoeed  the  pintaatiil 
theologiana  of  the  aixteenth  eentaij,  eepebiallj 
thoae  of  the  Lutheran  church,  to  nae  the  wnd 
9aeramefiium  in  a  more  limited  eenae  than  thai 
in  which  it  had  been  prenooaly  taken*  and  m 
to  determine  ita  meaning  that  it  ehonld  no  bmni 
include  all  the  ritea  which  had  been  fomaarif 
denominated  taeramenim^  but  meidy  baptiae 
and  the  Lord*a  Supper.  Hence  the  doetrina  tf 
ttven  aacramenta  waa  publicly  eetabliahad  m 
the  Romiah  church  by  the  Gounell  at  Trent,  ii 
oppoaition  to  the  proteatante;  and  it  waa  tian 
maintained  that  all  the  acTen  were  inetltelad  ky 
Chriat,  and  were  aacramenta  in  the  name  aaaN 
with  baptiam  and  the  Lord*a  Supper.  It  ii 
however  expressly  aatd,  in  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  by  Melancthon,  that  no- 
thing depends  upon  the  use  of  the  word,  or 
upon  the  number,  if  the  thing  itself  is  only 
rightly  understood,  and  human  institutions  are 
not  made  of  equal  authority  with  those  of  God. 
Nemo  vir  prudens  de  nomine  et  numero  rixabitur, 
Cf.  Morus,  p.  27G,  s.  5. 

The  Lutheran  theologians  have  adhered  close- 
ly to  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  narrower  senM 
adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  re- 
formed theologians  have  often  used  it  in  the 
wider  sense,  after  the  ancient  manner— e.  gn 
they  frequently  call  the  Levitical  ceremoniei 
and  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  toera- 
ments.  Many  among  the  oatholica  (Bellarmia, 
and  more  lately  Oberthilr)  have  expreaaly  al- 
lowed that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  axe 
the  most  general  and  important  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  that  they  therefore  approached  the 
protestants  more  nearly  than  the  Council  at 
Trent.  Oberthur  (in  his  Idea  BibL  Eccles.  Dei, 
vol.  ii.)  confesses  that  Christ  expreasly  and 
immediately  appointed  only  two  sacraments, 
but  insists  that  he  conferred  upon  the  church 
and  the  priesthood  the  power  to  add  others. 
The  assertion  made  by  some  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment denominated  /Av6tf^ftuh  ia  without  founda- 
tion.   For  the  otxoro/io;  ftv6tfi^U»9  Otov  (1  Cor 
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hr.  I),  is  one  who  teaches  the  doctrines  which 
God  has  re?ealed  to  men,  and  of  which  they 
were  before  ignorant.    Vide  chap.  ii.  7. 

SL  Development  of  the  idea  which  is  connected  in 
ike  Lutheran  church  with  the  term  **  Sacra- 
muni  i*  and  the  markt  by  which  Saeramente  are 
diaiinguiehed  from  other  ceremonies, 

(1)  By  the  word  sacraments  is  understood,  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  those  religious  rites  and 
teremonies  which  God  himself  heu  instituted  in 
tkt  holy  scriptures^  by  which  certain  spiritual 
hltimngs  are  represented  and  actually  eommuni' 
eaied,  Lother  defined  a  sacrament,  in  this  nar- 
rower sense,  as  follows: — It  is  an  observance 
efpainted  by  God,  in  which  one  makes  use  of  a 
thing,  which  has  the  divine  word  of  com' 
and  cf  promise.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  274,  s.  2, 
n.  1. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  sacrament 
«n  therefore  the  following — viz., 

(a)  Sacraments  are  external  religious  acts. 

(b)  They  are  among  those  acts  which  are/>o- 
aiiively  instituted — i*  e.,  they  are  such  as  stand 
in  no  essential  connexion,  from  their  internal 
nfttnrey  with  religion  and  the  welfare  of  men, 
(like  prayer,  for  example.)  And  all  the  reli- 
gions acts  which  have  these  two  characteristics 
•n  called  ceremonies. 

(e)  They  are  instituted  and  appointed  by  Qod 
himself. 

(d)  They  serve  not  only  to  exhibit  or  reprc' 
9Ud  io  the  senses  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
ilow  from  God  and  Christ,  but  actually  to  com- 
mstnieaie  them. 

In  every  sacrament,  therefore,  there  are  two 
parts  ;— the  visible  thing  {materia,  or  res  terrea- 
tris)^  which  affects  the  senses,  as  the  bread, 
wine,  and  water;  and  the  invisible  thing  {res, 
or  materia  easlestis),  which  is  typified  and  im- 
parted by  the  external  sign.  But  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  exert  their 
power  and  prod  nee  their  effect,  protestant  theo- 
logians have  not  agreed ;  nor  have  even  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  agreed  among  themselves. 
In  this  point,  however,  they  coincide,  that  the 
Meraments  do  not  exert  a  mechanical  or  miraeu^ 
bus  power,  as  some  catholics  and  enthusiasts 
have  maintained ;  for  in  that  case  they  must  act 
irresistibly ;  but  some  of  them  contend  that  they 
hare  tL  physical  power,  or  a  power  analogous  to 
physical  {physieo-analogam  vim) ;  while  others 
say,  that  they  have  merely  a  moral  effect.  It 
is  the  same  here  as  in  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  divine  word. 
Tliese  religious  services  stand  in  the  most  inti- 
nate  connexion  with  the  essential  doctrines  of 
(le  Christian  system,  and  they  can  in  themselves 
produce  no  effect  upon  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  or  no  conviction 
of  their  troth— i.  e.,  no  faith.    The  truths  of 
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religion  which  are  herein  represented,  and 
which  should  be  deduced  from  these  ceremo- 
nies, produce  their  effect  in  the  same  way  (or 
rather  the  Holy  Ghost  produces  through  them 
an  effect  in  the  same  way)  upon  the  heart  of 
man,  as  they  are  accustomed  in  other  cases  to 
do,  when  they  are  heard,  read,  &c. ;  only  in 
these  sacraments  they  are  not  taught  by  \\  ords, 
but  in  different  ways  are  rendered  obvious  to 
the  senses.  All  which  has  been  before  said 
respecting  the  operations  of  grace  through  the 
Word  of  God,  s.  129,  seq.,  is  therefore  equally 
applicable  to  this  subject.  Cf.  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Biblical  doctrine,  s.  131.  Me- 
lancthon,  therefore,  well  observed  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  Art.  vii.,  that  Augustine  truly 
said,  Sacramenlum  esse  verbum  visibile ;  for,  he 
adds,  ritus  ocuKs  aecipitur  [ut  moveat  cor  da),  et 
est  quasi  pictura  verbi,  idem  signifcatis  quod  ver- 
bum. Now  in  the  same  way  in  which  God  ex- 
erts his  power  through  the  word,  when  it  is 
heard  or  read,  in  the  very  same  way  does  he 
act  through  the  Word  (the  truth),  when  in 
other  ways  and  by  external  rites  it  is  repre- 
sented to  the  senses. 

(2)  Inferences  from  this  representation  of  the 
Lutheran  theologians.  From  this  limitation  of 
the  idea  of  sacramentum  it  follows  that  only 
baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper  can  properly  be 
regarded  as  sacraments.  For  the  characteristics 
of  the  sacraments  have  been  so  settled  that  they 
can  all  apply  only  to  these  two ;  and  other  ce- 
remonies are  excluded  from  the  number.  By 
these  distinctions  are  excluded, 

(a)  The  five  other  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church,  because  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  cha- 
racteristics above  mentioned  do  not  belong  to 
them ;  or  at  least  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
characteristics  is  wanting.  Morus  shews  this 
particularly  with  regard  to  each  one  of  the  five 
Romish  sacraments,  p.  275,  s.  4,  in  the  Note. 

(6)  The  washing  of  feet  {pcdilavium),  which 
was  regarded  by  some  as  a  religious  rite  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  in  all  ages,  because  Christ  washed  his 
disciples'  feet,  (John,  xiii.  5,)  and  because  it 
appears  from  1  Tim.  v.  10,  that  this  rite  was 
practised  in  the  first  Christian  church.  But 
this  act  was  symboKeal,  and  Christ  designed  by 
it  to  inculcate  upon  his  disciples,  after  the  ori- 
ental manner,  the  duty  of  Christian  love,  con- 
descension, and  readiness  to  serve  others. 
Vide  ver.  12,  seq.  It  was  never  appointed  by 
the  apostles  as  a  rule  for  all  Christians  in  all 
ages.  By  degrees,  as  customs  altered,  and 
another  mode  of  thinking  prevailed,  it  fell  into 
disuse  in  most  of  the  Western  churches.  Still 
it  was  long  retained  in  the  Eastern  churches, 
and  in  some  of  them  is  common  to  this  day. 
Even  in  the  West,  it  has  been  revived  by  some 
of  the  smaller  churcVieft— ^,  \L*^^1  "^^^x^V  '^^ 
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lUniMmltM ;  tad  it  U  bow  pnetiMd  by 
tkoagh  not  alU  bolooglag  to  Ifao  ooeiotf  ^ 
Unitad  Brothron.  Thoy,  howovor,  do  not  in- 
riit  thmt  it  it  mn  OMontial  Chiittiui  rito,  wldek 
■mot  be  oboerred  by  all  Cbriotiaiio«  tnd  whieb 
tboold  mpin  be  introdoeod  into  til  Cbriatitn 
ohnrebet,  tfter  it  btt  now  Itllon  into  ditate; 
bat  they  letTt  OTOiy  one  lo  bit  own  Jndgment 
Btopeotingit 

(c)  Tbe  Jewitb  religioot  litetv  toeb  tt  offeiw 
ii^p,  tteriiioet.  &c.  For  Ptol  ttyt  thtl  they 
did  not  effaot  the  forgiventtt  of  tin  befoie  God, 
dthoagb  they  were  inttituted  by  binit  Heb.  is, 
9iZ.U.  So  fu  at  they  fypjilerf  tpirittttl  blett> 
iifl^  (Tide  t.  90,  III.  7,}  they  might  be  ealled 
■tonunentt  in  the  old  tente, 

(iQ  Etpeeitlly  have  elronmeition  end  the 
pnttorer  been  contideied  at  ttetamentt,  and 
ealleda  by  way  of  dittinotion,  ttertaiefite  Vd^ 
ri»  TedumtnU^  and  eompafed  with  baptitm  and 
the  Lofd't  Sopper.  Bat  many  modern  theolo- 
giaat  ha?e  dedded  that  they  oannot  be  ealled 
atoramentt  in  the  tente  of  the  Lntheranehoreh. 
For  although  they  were  eommanded  by  God, 
they  were  tttended  by  no  promite  of  tpiritnal 
bltttingt*  Cirenmcition  reltted  merely  to  ez- 
ttmal  good,  the  pottettion  of  Canaan,  the  po*- 
tarity  of  Abraham,  dte*,  (Sen.  xtIL,  and  not  lo 
the  forgiTeneat  of  tint,  dte*  On  the  contrary, 
it  it  attigned  at  the  objeet  of  btptiam,  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  the  Chrittitn  religion,  to  promote 
the  eircumeision  cfihe  heart,  or  moral  iinproTe- 
ment  Vide  Col.  ii.  11,  13.  The  passoTer  was 
instituted  merely  to  commemorate  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  Still,  although 
it  is  not  declared  in  the  acriptares  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord^s  Supper  have  come  into  the  place 
of  circumcision  and  the  passoTer,  yet  both  of 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  sacraments,  so 
far  as  thej  typified  spiritual  blessings.  For  it 
was  expressly  said  to  Abraham  at  his  circumci- 
sion, that  the  great  promises  made  to  him  and 
hit  posterity  should  be  fulfilled,  (Gen.  xvii. 
91,)  and  among  these  were  tpiritual  blessings. 
And  all  the  offerings  and  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  especially  these  two,  which  were 
the  most  solemn,  are  aaid  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  a  figurative  sense.  Vide  1  Cor. 
T.  7;  John,  xix.  36;  and  a.  90.  Cf.  Heilmann, 
Definienda  jusia  $aerttmerUorum  notione,  in  his 
••Opuscula,'*  th.  i.  a.  433. 

m.  Tht  Ohjed  of  ChriH  in  inatUiUing  ihise  two 

Saeramenti* 

(1)  The  utility  and  necessity  of  religious  rites 
may  be  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture* Man  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  but  a  being  com- 
peted of  reason  and  sense.  And  on  this  account 
tbtte  mast  be  something  in  religion  which  will 
appeal  to  his  senses,  excite  and  sustain  his'  de- 
votion, and  strengthen  his  seal  in  piety.    The 


atMlbto  lipiaatwtitiom  nf  th«  twrthieC  jJ^jI 
often  makta  a  amognr 
aa  ezperienee  ahews,  Ihui 
eante  their  fedinga  an  apt  to  be 
esdted  by  anytU^  wUeh  a|ipnab  to  At  I 
than  by  that  whieb  addraaaen  aiatply  At ' 
ttanding.    Renee  our  nli^ioaa  m 
be  merely  tphritoal.  EvamoaraoMi 
appointment  liave  a  graat  aAdf  and  tk 
thoea  whieb  have  divine  mthorifty,  aaiilpl 
baptiam  and  the  Lonl*a  Sappai^  an 
nied  with  tpeeial  ptomiaaa. 

Religioaa  ritta  in  gaDaral  ooaAribali 
alto  to  the  tapport  of  nligion  iiaair;  mmSl 
their  metna  tbt  aoleaolli  mmd  poblia 
of  raligioB  ia  rtaawad,  mmd  «t««  abfldnaii 
lirom  their  yovtb  ap  aeoMtoaiad  to  Aat^ill 
areboondtothtiroba^rTaiiee.  AiaJIghailfc 
oat  external  raligiont  ritaa,  and  iKlbotKjii 
aide  of  tentible  aihibitjoap  of  ita  tnlki,  widl 

be  aa  liable  to  beeoma  obadatot  M  tbaMntf 
tyttema  of  pUloaophy.  Tha  tratk  of  *ii» 
inariL  ia  ooairmtd  by  the  biatoiy  of  the  clai4 
In  the  oriental  ehni^  Cbriatiaiii^  was  bfkd 
very  early  ditfifored  by  many  lalaa  dotiamii 
hot  tbe  proftatlon  of  Chviat,  and  the  eatmlali 
of  hit  leligion,  ttill  oonttnoed,  nntil  U/km^ 
mod  and  bit  adhtienta  anoeeadad  In  tliuliifcet 
Chrittitn  worthip,  togethec^ith  baplian  mi 
tbe  Loid't  Sapper.  It  ia  thaiefoie  vaiy  um^ 
taiy  that  thete  religioot  ritet  ahonid  be  ■» 
tained ;  and  the  opponentt  of  Chrittianity  p» 
ceed  very  wisely  when  they  endeaToar  to  biii| 
them  into  disuse  and  contempt.  For  the  iat 
trines  to  which  they  relate  mast  soon  tliait  Iki 
same  fate. 

(3)  But  it  it  equally  important,  on  the  otbs 
hand,  that  religion  should  not  be  overtotdei 
with  external  rites«  and  that  they  ahoald  bs  ai 
few  as  possible ;  for  when  they  are  malti|iGsi 
their  effect  is  weakened,  and  they  are  aoon  i^ 
garded  with  indifference  and  contempt.  Tlii 
ia  proved  by  the  example  of  all  religionti  aal 
even  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  it  baa  htm 
burdened  with  ceremonies.  Christ  endetTOoni 
by  his  doctrine  to  withdraw  men  more  and  mm 
from  what  it  external  and  tentible,  and  to  fi^ 
mote  internal,  spiritual  worship,  at  an  wtbkd 
the  heart.  Cf.  John,  iv.  5^,  S4.  Henot  hi 
appointed  but  few  ceremoniet.  An  additilMl 
reason  for  this  was,  that  at  the  time  when  Chl» 
tianity  was  founded,  the  religions  ceremtaid 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  heathen  nationt  fW 
looked  upon  with  coldness,  or  even  with  001* 
tempt,  by  the  more  cultivated  and  thinking  fdi 
of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  great  moll^ 
city  of  its  ritet,  and  the  tuperttition  with  whkb 
it  was  attended.  Even  a  great  portion  of  Ihi 
religiooa  Jews  at  that  time  felt  the  bacdta  of 
the  Jewiah  ceremonial  law  to  be  rery  oppn^ 
sive.    Cf.  Acts,  XT.  10;  Matthew,  zxiiL  I 
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A  new  religioQS  institution,  therefore,  prescrib- 
ing bat  few,  simple,  and  easy  rites,  would  on 
this  very  acconnt  commend  itself  to  the  Jews 
ud  the  heathen.    Of.  Matt  ix.  14—17. 
Considered  in  this  respeeli  these  two  sacra- 

-  aents  of  Christ  have  great  adTantages.    They 
'    aro  natoral,  simple,  and  univenally  appUeabk. 

-  They  are  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an 

-  hwtitution  which  is  designed  to  be  uniTersal. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  is 

•  not  adapted  to  all  men,  countries,  and  times. 
Indeed  it  was  not  designed  by  God  for  all  men, 
bat  only  for  a  particular  period,  and  that  for  a 
limited  time.  Christ,  however,  has  not  forbid- 
den the  introduction  of  other  religious  usages ; 
for  an  increase  of  them  may  often  be  indispen- 
nble  to  the  maintenance  of  united  religious 
vonhip.  But  he  has  left  this  to  the  discretion 
of  his  church,  which  may  appoint  and  modify 
tfaem  aceording  to  the  circumstances.  Those, 
howerer,  which  Christ  has  instituted  should 
aerre  as  models  and  patterns,  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity, for  all  other  Christian  ceremonies. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THB  DOCTBINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 


SECTION  cxxxvni. 

SAiua,  iirsTiTUTioir,  and  origin  of  christian 

BAPTISU;  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST  AND  THE  JEWISH  BAPTISM  OF  PROSE- 
I.TTES. 

L  Noma  ofBapiiam  in  the  Bibk. 

(1)  To  fioHtiOfUh  from  fiaHtl^etv^  which  pro- 
peily  signifies  to  immerse^  (like  the  Germ. 
tmufeftt)  to  dip  in^  to  wathj  (by  immersion.)  In 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  (which  Christ  used) 
this  is  denoted  by  the  words,  S39,  rb^os,  Sias, 
(Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  p.  849, 850.)  Hence  the 
washing  of  Teasels  with  water  is  called  jSa/tf^yr 
pMf  Mark,  Tii.  4.  And  instead  of  vC^utv^a*  in 
Far.  3  of  the  same  chapter,  we  have  in  ver.  4, 
flagttUiaptaA'  so  also  of  the  washing  of  hands. 
Lake,  xi.  3d,  seq.  (In  the  New  Testament  the 
ibfiD  6  ^aatttaimo^  is  never  used  for  the  religious 
Hie  of  baptism,  either  of  John  or  of  Christ;  but 
always  <&  gcvcfKr/ta.)  Hence  it  is  often  used 
tropically,  (a)  For  what  flows,  or  is  communi- 
Cited,  to  any  one  in  full  measure;  as  in  Latin, 
perfundere^  inibuere,  &c.— «.  g..  Acts,  i.  5. 
{h)  For  seTera  sufferings  which  befal  any  one — 
e.  g»,  Matt.  XX.  23, 23 ;  for  these  are  often  com- 
pared with  wares  which  overflow  any  one ;  Ps. 
Ixiz.  9y  3.  So  among  the  Latins,  y^ue/tM  mi' 
mrim^  mergi  maKs.  Hence  martyrdom  is  called 
by  the  andentSi  btgUiima  §anguini$.    In  the 


classics,— «.  g.,  in  Plato,— a  drunken  person  is 
said  to  be  ^cuctco^ciV,  vino  imbtUtu^  mernu, 

(3)  Ka^of>ta/iO(,  John,  iii.  35;  because  by 
washing  purification  is  effected,  and  baptism 
represents  purification  from  sins,  and  is  design- 
ed to  promote  this  end  in  the  one  who  is  bap- 
tized. Hence  Josephus  (xviii.  7}  employs  i«- 
xa^pup  in  respect  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
Perhaps,  too,  8  Peter,  i.  9,  (xo^ur/io;  fti^ 
naxat  ofiaptiuiv^  coll.  Eph.  ▼.  26)  belongs  in 
this  connexion. 

(3)  To  vduf),  because  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered with  water;  John,  iii.  5,  coll.  Acts,  x.  47; 
Eph.  ▼.  36,  seq. 

(4)  Among  the  church  fathers  one  of  the 
oldest  names  was  fwtKTfio;,  from  the  instruction 
which  the  subject  of  this  rite  received  in  con- 
nexion with  his  baptism,  as  Justin  the  Martyr 
(Apol.  i.  61)  explains  it.  The  Syriac,  too, 
translates  tovi  otcoS  fwtto^eWa;  (Heb.  vi.  4), 
those  once  baptized^  which  version  Michaelis 
follows,  though  it  is  a  doubtful  rendering.  Bap- 
tism is  moreover  called  by  the  church  fathers, 
o^poyK,  sigillum^  {character  Christiani^)  XP^U 
XOftt^lifh  iv&ufAa  a^'^apolaSf  x.  t*  X. 

n.  Institution  of  Baptism^  and  the  principal  texts 

relating  to  it. 

Jesus,  even  during  his  life  upon  the  earth, 
required  those  who  wished  to  become  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  baptized  by  his  apostles ;  John,  iii. 
22,  coll.  ver.  5  of  the  same  chapter,  and  chapter 
iv.  1,  2.  But  at  that  time  none  but  Jews  were 
received  into  his  church  and  baptized ;  as  was 
the  case  also  with  John  in  his  baptism.  Shortly 
before  his  ascension  to  heaven,  be  first  gave  the 
commission  to  his  apostles  to  admit  all  (ftdvta 
£^)  into  the  Christian  church,  and  to  baptize 
them  without  distinction ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18—20, 
cf.  Mark,  xvi.  15,  16.  They  were  to  be  made 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  professors  of  his 
religion  (jid^tviw)  in  a  twofold  manner — 
viz.,  by  baptism  and  by  instruction.  They  were 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit — i.  e.,  by  baptism  they  were 
to  be  obligated  to  accept  and  obey  the  doctrine 
which  acknowledges  and  receives  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  bap- 
tized, declares  by  this  rite  that  he  acknowledges 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  for  his  God,  that  he 
will  obey  his  laws,  and  that  he  expects  protec- 
tion and  blessing  from  him ;  and  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  promises  and  grants  to  him  the  ep.- 
joyment  of  all  the  benefits  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  enjoins  upon  us  to  expect  from  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  For  a  more  full 
explanation  of  this  formula,  vide  s.  35, 1.,  and 
Morus,  p.  275,  s.  2,  3.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  Christ  did  not  design  in  this  passage 
so  much  to  prescribe  a  precise  formula, — in 
which  case  he  wo^d  'nStSMSt  Va.^!^  i«i\^''^^^iv^ 
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tiie  jAt  tnd  ny,  IbapHxe  thee  in  iJu  name  cf  ihi 
IMir^  Sonj  and  Hofy  4»'rt7,**— bat  that  he 
merely  intended  to  teach  what  is  the  meaning 
ud  object  of  this  rite.  That  this  command  of 
Christ  was  obeyed  by  the  apostles  may  be  seen 
from  the  Acts  and  Eputles.  The  other  import- 
ant passages  concerning  the  object,  design*  and 
effect  of  baptism— -e.  g.,  John,  iii.  5 ;  Titas,  iii. 
5;  Acts,  zxii.  16;  Gal.  iii.  97;  Rom.  ti.  3,4; 
Ephea.  t.  S6 ;  1  Pet  iii.  91,  &c.,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  sections. 

m.  OrigmcfChridkmBapiUmsih^Baptmmof 
John,  and  the  Jewieh  Btgvtitm  of  Proeeiytee* 

(1)  John  baptised  before  Christ  appeared 
publicly  as  a  teacher,  and  Christ  even  suffered 
himself  to  be  baptised  by  him.  The  baptism 
of  John  is  described,  equally  with  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  as  a  dirine  institution,  and  as  per- 
fonned  under  dirine  authority;  John,  i.  33, 
(God  sent  him  to  baptize,)  and  Luke,  Tii.  30, 
where  it  is  called  a  diTine  institution  (/3oirx^ 
6iov),  and  Matt.  zxi.  95,  seq. 

(9)  But  although  this  is  a  divine  institution, 
we  must  still  seek  among  the  prerailing  prac- 
tices and  expectations  of  the  Israelites  the  more 
immediate  reason  why  just  this  and  no  other 
form  of  initiation  was  then  introduced  by  John 
and  Christ.  From  the  passage,  John,  i.  95,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Jews  (the  Sanhedrim  and 
the  Pharisees)  expected  that  the  Messiah  and 
his  herald  Eiias  would  baplize.  Cf.  Lightfoot 
on  this  text.  And  so,  many  even  among  the 
learned  (the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees)  Buffered 
themselves  to  be  baptized  by  John  (Matt.  iii. 
7);  which  probably  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  baptism  had  been  to  them  a  strange  and 
unheard  of  thing.  The  Israelites,  like  many 
other  nations,  had  different  forms  of  lustration 
and  washings  with  water,  which  were  clearly 
prescribed  by  their  law,  by  means  of  which  they 
sanctified,  consecrated,  and  cleansed  themselves 
from  impurities.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt.  iii. 
6.  As,  now,  the  Messiah  was  to  bring  about 
a  general  reformation,  and  to  establish  a  new 
constitution,  into  which  every  one  must  be  so- 
lemnly initiated,  and  to  which  he  must  be  con- 
secrated ;  as,  moreover,  it  was  the  universal 
expectation,  according  to  the  prophets,  that  ho 
would  cleanse  men  from  their  sins,  which  was 
exactly  typified  by  the  washings  in  the  Levi- 
tical  law;  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  just 
this  form  of  initiation  should  have  been  expect- 
ed by  the  Jews,  and  should,  in  fact,  have  been 
chosen  by  John  and  Christ,  according  to  divine 
appointment. 

If,  now,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  custom- 
ary amon^  the  Jews  at  or  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  many  things  could  be  explained  still 
more  clearly  from  this  cvTcvimslaixce.  The  Tal- 
iDod  and  its  interpreters  lelats  xViai  xVie  i^ioa^ 


lytes,  as  well  eireiflieiaedv  le  ueeii<!Mcisii| 
were  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  werahlp  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  that  this  wm  m  ejiebal 
of  purification  from  sin,  and  of  the  raBoiieiatioa 
of  heathenism ;  ani  that  they  wen  then  eoiMi- 
dered  as  bmm  again  emctly  the  egpiearioa 
used  by  Christ  (John,  iii.)  ud  bj  Pinl  (Th. 
iii.)  respecting  Christina  beptisoi.  Ylde  i. 
196,  n.  The  Tdmndisls  make  this  pnetfae 
Tery  ancient,  and  plaee  it  ae  far  bttek  at  the 
time  of  Mosee,  and  even  faithert  (whieh  pie- 
bably  is  gdng  too  far,  as  their  way  is.)  As 
oldeat  passage  respecting  a  rsligioiM  rleansing^ 
or  sort  of  baptisAi,  oocnra  in  Jaoob*s  Ustoiyf 
(Gen.  xzzT.  9,)  when  he  pnti  away  the  idsis 
in  his  house,  sod  builds  an  altar  to  Jehofah. 
This  passage  may  certainly  haTe  indoeed  the 
Israelites  to  adopt  this  custom.  So  moeh  is 
certain,  that  as  early  aa  the  second  oentniy  pro- 
selyte baptism  must  have  been  Tery  enatomary; 
since  in  the  Dtssertationa  of  Epictetns  (iL  9), 
published  by  Arrian,  j3tj3«yc^ii>o(  dgniiiea  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  and  KoipalSofCirto^K*  mm  who 
had  not  sincerely  embraced  Judaiem.  Otheis, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  Ckridiam 
are  here  meant,  and  that  Epictetua  eonfonndsl 
them  with  the  Jews.  For  these  reasons,  Danti 
firmly  maintained  that  the  baptism  of  proselytsi 
was,  as  it  were,  the  prelude  of  the  l»ptism  of 
John  and  of  Christ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Mi* 
chaelis,  Less,  and  others.  Cf.  his  treatise  it 
antiquitate  haptismi  initiationis  Israel,  in  Mea- 
schen's  N.  T.  e  Talmudt  illustrator  p.  133,  f. 
and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 

There  is  much  for  and  much  against  the 
opinion  that  proselyte  baptism  was  customary  in 
the  first  century,  and  even  earlier,  (a)  Jgainit, 
There  is  not  found,  even  to  the  present  time, 
one  distinct  evidence  of  it  in  any  writer  before, 
at,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  of  Christ;  not  in 
Philo, — not  in  Josephus,  even  when  he  speaks 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Id  u means,  under  John 
Hyrkan,  to  Judaism  (xiii.  9),  where  he  simply 
mentions  circumcision, — not  even  in  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrases.  Zeltner  firmly  opposes  to 
Dantz  this  stubborn  silence  of  the  writers  near 
the  age  of  Christ.  (6)  In  favour.  The  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  the  Rabbins, — theunive^ 
sality  of  this  practice  among  the  Jews  of  the 
second  century,  since  it  can  scarcely  be  thought 
that  they  would  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Christians,  who  were  so  hated  and  despised  by 
them, — the  striking  similarity  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
pressions, concerning  the  baptism  of  proselytes, 
with  those  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  Christian  rite  {regeneratio), — also 
the  circumstance  that  Josephus,  in  his  account 
of  John  the  Baptist,  does  not  express  the  least 
surprise  at  this  practice  as  a  new  and  unwonted 
ceremony.  This  last  argument,  however,  is 
\\xi^7X\^^\a\  V)  ^<^  xamark,  that  it  ia  known  to 
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h«Te  been  expected  that  the  precarsorof  the 
Messiah  would  baptize.  Besides,  it  appears 
that  the  baptism  of  John  did  excite  among  the 
Jews  some  degree  of  surprise.  This  is  seen 
from  the  question,  why  bapHzest  ikim  then  9  and 
from  bis  being  called  the  Baptist,  Ziegler  has 
lately  maintained,  with  very  probable  reasons, 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  baptism  of  pro- 
selytes ascends  beyond  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity. Cf.  his  Theological  Essays,  part  ii.  (Got- 
tingen,  1804,)  Num.  3,  •*  Concerning  the  Bap- 
tism of  John  as -the  unaltered  application  of  the 
Jewish  Baptism  of  Proselytes,  and  concerning 
Ae  Baptism  of  Christ  as  the  continuation  of  that 
of  John.**  But  although  much  may  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  with  certainty,  since  it  is  entirely  destitute 
ef  clear  contemporary  CTidence. 

IV.  Wat  the  BapiUm  of  John  differerU  from 
Chritiian  Biiptism  ? 

«Many  theologians  of  the  Romish  church  for- 
merly maintained  that  there  is  a  difference,  but 
protestants  usually  take  the  opposite  side,  al- 
though some,  especially  the  more  modern,  have 
again  adopted  the  former  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing obsenrations  may  serve  to  settle  the  matp 
tor: — 

(1)  1^  object  (fJohtCe  baptism  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Otrietian ;  and  from  this  it  may  be 
at  once  concluded  that  it  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  latter.  John  exhorted  the  per- 
sons baptized  by  him  to  repentance  (jutdvoia) 
and  to  faith  in  the  Messiah  who  was  shortly  to 
appear,  and  made  these  duties  obligatory  upon 
them  by  this  rite.  Matt.  iii.  11;  Luke,  iii.; 
Mark,  i. ;  John,  i. ;  Acts,  ii.  38.  And  as  soon 
as  Jesus  publicly  appeared,  John  asserted  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  so  required  of  all  whom  he  had  then  or  be- 
fore baptized,  that  they  should  believe  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Now  in  Christian  baptism, 
lepentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  are 
likewise  the  principal  things  which  are  required 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  this  rite. 

(2)  The  practice  of  the  first  Christian  church 
confirms  the  point  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
considered  essentially  the  same  with  Christian 
baptism.  For  those  who  acknowledged  that 
they  bad  professed,  by  the  baptism  of  John,  to 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence of  this  had  become  in  fact  his  disci- 
ples, and  had  believed  in  him,  were  not,  in  a 
ringle  instance,  baptized  again  into  Christ,'  be- 
eause  this  was  considered  as  having  been  already 
done.  Hence  we  do  not  find  that  any  apostle  or 
any  other  disciple  of  Jesus  was  the  second  time 
baptized ;  not  even  that  A  polios  mentioned  in 
Acts,  zviii.  35,  because  he  had  before  believed 
in  Jesus  as  Christ,  although  he  had  received 
obAj  the  baptism  of  John. 


(3)  But  all  those  disciples  of  John  who  had 
not  before  acknowledged  this  truth,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  baptism  of  John  or  his  successors  in 
an  entirely  different  signification,  were  properly 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  as  not  be- 
ing baptized,  or  as  wrongly  baptized,  and  all 
such  were  therefore  required  to  be  baptized  ex- 
pressly into  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Jews,  who,  according  to  Acts, 
ii.  41,  were  baptized  into  Jesus,  among  whom 
were  many  whom  John  had  baptized,  but  who 
had  not  then  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  had  even  taken  part  in  his  crucifixion.  This 
was  likewise  the  case  with  those  persons  whom 
Paul  (Acts,  xix.  1 — 5)  permitted  to  be  baptized 
at  Ephesus,  although  they  had  already  received 
the  baptism  of  John.  There  is  iA  this  place 
nothing  that  needs  to  be  artificially  explained. 
The  meaning  is,  ^^That  when  they  heard  from 
Paul  that  it  was  essential  to  baptism  that  one 
should  believe  in  Jesus, as  the  Lord  and  Christ, 
(which  they  hitherto  had  not  done,  since  the 
disciples  of  John  who  baptized  them  had  said 
nothing  to  them  about  it,)  th^  were  then  will- 
ing to  suffer  themselves  to  be  solemnly  obli- 
gated by  baptism  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus.'*  Vide  BengePs  Gnomon,  ad  h.  1.  and 
Seroler,  Diss,  ad  Acts,  xix.  1,  seq.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  at  that  time,  as  many  of  the 
disciples  of  John  had  entirely  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Christians.  These  false  disci- 
ples of  John  still  continued  to  practise  John's 
baptism  into  the  approaching  Messiah,  but  de- 
nied that  Jeaus  was  the  Messiah.  Even  to  the 
present  day  there  are  remnants  of  this  sect  in 
Syria  and  Arabia.  Vide  Norberg,  Von  der  Re- 
ligion und  Sprache  der  Zabier,  and  Walch,  De 
Sabaeis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  1780  and 
1781.  There  is  much  directed  against  the  false 
disciples  of  John  in  the  accounts  griven  by  the 
Evangelists  respecting  John  the  Baptist.  Vide 
Storr,  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Gesch.  und 
der  Briefe  Johannis ;  Tubingen,  1786,  8vo ;  2d 
ed.  1809.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the 
passages  Acts  ii.  and  xix.  which  favours  the 
doctrine  that  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
John  were  required  to  be  re-baptized,  in  order 
to  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

SECTION  CXXXIX. 

how  and  bv  whom  baptism  is  to  hi  admufls- 
tered;  and  respecting  the  optional  and 
unessential  things  attending  the  observ- 
ance of  this  rite. 

I.  Concerning  Immeraion,  Affueion,  and  Sprinlding 

with  Water, 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  in  Christian  baptism, 
as  in  the  baptism  of  John,  only  water  was  used 
by  Christ  and  hU  «.^<a\\«%.   \\&ib\^^^\»L«^N 
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EpIiM.  T.  96.  Bat  after  Vaptism  in  itaelf  eon- 
•ideied,  mod  timply  m  an  opu§  operaAimy  eama 
to  be  regarded  as  eaaential  to  aalmtion,  the 
qaeetion  was  started,  Whether,  in  the  want  oi 
water,  baptism  could  be  performed  with  anj 
other  material— Ok  g.,  wine,  milk,  or  sand  I  The 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negatiTe, 
since  to  do  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  insti- 
tntion  of  Christ  For  any  one  to  be  prsrented 
aecessarily  from  being  baptiied  does  not  subject 
him  to  condemnation,  but  only  the  wilful  and 
criminal  refusal  of  thu  rite.    • 

(9)  ImmenUm  is  peculisrly  agreeable  to  the 
institntion  of  Christ,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostolical  church,  and  so  even  John  baptised, 
and  immersion  remained  common  for  a  long 
time  after;  except  that  in  the  third  century,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  (6fq»- 
Htma  eUnUontm)  was  performed  by  sprinkling 
or  affnaion.  Still  some  would  not  acknowledge 
this  to  be  true  baptism,  and  controTcrsy  sroee 
eonceming  it,  so  unheard  of  was  it  at4hat  time 
to  baptise  by  aimple  affuaion.  Cyprian  first 
defended  baptiam  by  sprinkling,  when  necessity 
called  for  it,  but  cautiously  and  with  much  limi- 
tation. By  degrees,  however,  this  mode  of  bap- 
Ham  became  more  customary,  probably  because 
it  was  found  more  conTcnient;  especially  was 
this  the  case  after  the  scTcnth  century,  and  in 
the  Western  church,  but  it  did  not  become  uni- 
Tersal  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Yet  Thomas  Aquinas  had  approved 
and  promoted  this  innovation  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  In  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
church  they  still  held  to  immersion.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  adhered  generally  to 
the  ancient  pract^e,  as  even  Luther  and  Calvin 
allowed.  VideStorr,  Doct.  Christ.  Pars  theoret., 
p.  291.  If  it  is  asked,  however,  if  immersion 
is  so  essential  that  one  who  has  been  only 
sprinkled  is  not  to  be  considered  as  properly  a 
baptized  person,  it  may  be  answered,  No !  No- 
thing more  is  essential  to  the  external  part  of 
baptism  than  that  water  be  used,  (Acts,  x.  47 ; 
John,  iii.  5,)  and  that  the  subject,  by  the  solemn 
use  of  this  rite,  be  consecrated  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  pledged  to  obey  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  wash- 
ing with  water  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
the  purification  of  sins,  and  this  can  be  signified 
as  well  by  aflfusion  as  by  immersion.  Hence, 
even  in  affusion,  the  external  significancy  of  the 
rite  is  retained.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
many  in  the  Western  church,  and  even  in  the 
protestant  church,  have  contended  that  this  rite 
should  be  administered,  not  ptr  adspenionem^ 
hvXper  hrgiorem  aqusc  affusionem, 

(3)  There  is  no  command  given  concerning 
the  question,  whether  immersion  or  affusion 
should  be  performed  only  once,  or  more  than 
once;  this  therefore  is  in  \ise\C  opX\ona\.   \il 


the  Qtmk  ehnrrii  we  find  the  Omfili] 
sbn  earlier  and  man  prafalail  thaa  in  Ihs  l» 
tin;  whence  the  Gneks  objeelid  to Hw LUim. 
BasiliuB  and  Hieronymiw  any  that  this  wm 
practised  in  eonfofnity  with  an  msjewl  tmfr 
tion ;  and  if  it  wss  wA  eomnson  n  Iha  fiat 
church,  perhaps  the  oontiofaraiea  with  the 
Antitrinitarians  in  the  third  eentaiy  aifhl  Isne 
given  the  first  oooaaioB  for  H.  Itt  the  Afitaa 
church  it  waa  already  eoouDon  in  fhm  tiiMs  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  !•  iIm  tyealsliwi 
constitationa  it  waa  ao  ordainedk  At.the  ftvA 
church  ooandl  at  Toledo,  in  Hw  j«ar<3l,tyi 
threefold  immeraioB  was  fiiet  eatabliahad  by 
eodeaiaatical  aathority  ia  tke  Latia  etanbv  fa 
opposition  to  the  Ariana* 

(4)  It  ia  alao  optional  whether  the  head,  tiN 
forehead,  or  the  breast,  be  w^  with  the  waUr; 
and  in  this  respect  the  one  who  adminiatBrs  tkii 
sacrament  mnat  govern  himself  aoeording  is  ihi 
usages  of  his  own  particular  ehuieh. 

XL  On  the  um  qf  Farwudas  m  Baptimm* 

The  formulas  used  in  adminiataring  baptisB 
have  alwaya  been  very  different.  In  the  Grsik 
church  it  is  still  eommon  lo  aay,  aa  formeriy, 
BeqUixetur  iUe,  or  kme  (tereiis,  or  mf9a  JM)  m 
nomine^  &c.  In  the  Latin  church  the  anbje^  ii 
addreaaed,  IhapUze  Au  in  At  iimie,  dee.  Thi 
formula  adopted  by  aome  of  baptising  in  the 
name  «'  ^Goo  the  JFMer^  Gon  the  Son^  on^Goa 
the  Holy  Ghoat^^*  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
as  it  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  ue 
three  gods.  It  has  appeared  strange  to  some 
that  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  passsge 
from  which  it  plainly  appeara  that  the  words 
used  Matt,  xxviii.,  in  the  name  of  the  JhMer, 
&c.,  were  used  in  the  apostolical  church.  For 
we  always  find  only,  fi(  X^notov  or  'Ii^tfovr— ct{ 
ovofia  KvpM>v  or  *Ii;tfov— e.  g.,  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  GiL 
iii.  37 ;  Acts,  ii.  38 ;  x.  48 ;  xix.  5.  The  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  are  not  unanimous.  (1) 
We  might  say,  with  some,  that  although  the 
formula  in  Matthew  xxviii.  were  not  used  io 
the  apostolical  church,  but  it  waa  merely  said 
in  the  name  cfJeeu$^,  e.,  into  the  profession 
of  Christ  and  his  doctrine — ^yet  this  waa  entirely 
the  same  with  the  other,  becauae  it  compre- 
hended the  profession  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  aince  whoever  was  baptised  iate 
Jesus  by  this  act  professed  his  belief  in  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Chriet,  and  therefore  in  that 
which  he  taught  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Basilius  efideavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  thing  in  this  way.  (3)  Others  (aod 
among  the  rest,  Facundua  Hermianensis,  Da 
Tribns  Capit.  i.  3)  are  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  these  places  that  they  did  not 
fully  employ  the  prescribed  formulas  in  btp- 
tism ;  but  that  Christian  baptism  was  so  named 
\\ti  ^va>itA>\<Qi!k  <t<^\ii  UiA  baptism  of  John,  sod 
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flvOB  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  since  one 
who  had  leeeiTed  this  proselyte  baptism,  or  had 
wrongly  understood  that  of  John,  was  not  bap- 
ttted  into  Christ.  This  can  be  reconciled  Tery 
well,  at  least  with  Acts,  xiz.  5,  and  with  some 
other  places.  Vide  s.  138,  II.  But  in  addition 
to  these  there  is  a  third  reason.  (3)  In  the  an- 
eimt  Christian  church  immediately  after  the 
tUM  of  the  apostles,  the  words  prescribed  by 
Chriet  at  the  establishment  of  this  rite  were  cer- 
tunly  used,  (Just.  M.  Ap.  1, 80.)  It  may  there- 
foe  be  rightly  inferred  ^at  it  was  the  same  at 
llw  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  continue  in  this  use.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  unite  with  this  other  formulas 
which  are  suitable,  and  which  serve  to  explain 
the  design  of  this  rite,  and  to  excite  pious  feel- 
ings. The  teacher  will  of  course  govern  him- 
self inthis  matter  according  to  the  circumstances, 
the  constitntioD,  and  usages  of  the  particular 
church  to  which  he  may  belong. 

nL  By  whom  it  BaptUm  to  be  adminidertd? 

In  ordinary  cases,  certainly  by  the  teachers 
of  religion ;  for  it  is  their  appropriate  business 
tod  calling  to  lead  disciples  to  Christ,  (jm^ 
r«vff»r,)  and  this  duty  is  ^so  committed  to  them 
by  the  church  and  government  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  baptism  in  the  apostolical  church  was 
always  administered  by  the  teachers.  Vide 
Joha,  iv.  2;  Acts,  x.  48;  1  Cor.  i.  16.  But 
although  this  fta^fjttviw  is  the  appropriate  busi- 
oeee  of  teachers,  still  they  have  no  exclusive 
right  to  it,  as  this  is  nowhere  given  to  them  in 
dw  New  Testament.  But  in  case  of  necessity, 
wad  when  no  teachers  can  be  obtained,  baptism 
may  be  administered  by  any  Christian,  and  is 
valid  if  it  is  performed  according  to  the  institn- 
tioB  of  Christ.  Vide  s.  136,  II.  3.  This  has 
been  the  doctrine  and  practice  which  has  univer- 
sally prevailed  in  the  church. 

lY.  Bow  far  a  knowledge  of  Christian  Doctrines  is 
essential  in  the  subjects  of  Baptism. 

This  knowledge  must  certainly  be  presup- 
poeed  in  adults  before  they  can  be  baptized.  For 
how  could  they  solemnly  profess,  as  they  do  in 
baptism,  to  believe,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
obey,  a  doctrine  respecting  which  they  were 
wholly  ignorant  1  We  find,  therefore,  even  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
eandidates  for  baptism  were  previously  instmctp 
ed.  But  this  instruction  was  by  no  means  par- 
ticular; it  was  confined  to  the  main,  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity ;  the  doctrine  oione 
God;  the  principal  articles  respecting  Christ; 
that  he  is  the  Messiah ;  and  that  through  him 
we  receive  forgiveness  from  God ;  also  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  Christians,  and 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  repentance  and 
hoUnees :  these  are  the  principal  truths  in  which 


the  eandidates  for  baptism  were  briefly  instruct- 
ed.  When  they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
these  truths,  and  had  professed  them  from  the 
heart,  they  were  allowed  baptism,  and  received  af- 
terwards more  complete  instruction  both  in  these 
and  the  other  Christian  doctrines.  Cf.  Acts,  ii. 
41;  viii.  12, 36,  seq.;  ix.  17, 18 ;  x.  34 — 48,  where 
in  the  words  of  Peter  we  have  an  example  of 
the  instruction  commonly  given  before  baptism. 
Cf.  Heb.  vi.  1,  seq.  In  the  great  addition  of 
new  converts  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity, 
this  preparatory  instruction  could  not  possibly 
be  very  long  or  particular,  especially  as  the 
teachers  of  religion  were  yet  few.  Accordingly, 
the  confessions  of  faith  to  be  made  in  baptism 
were  at  first  very  short  and  simple ;  such,  for 
example,  was  the  symbohim  apostoHcum,  so  call- 
ed ;  but  this  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  distinctons,  by  which  the  orthodox 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  from  he- 
retics. The  instruction  of  catechumens  and  the 
time  of  probation  preceding  baptism  were  by 
degrees  increased  and  prolonged ;  and  for  this 
there  was  good  reason.  For  as  the  number  of 
Christian  proselytes  constantly  increased,  and 
multitudes  were  pressing  into  the  church, 
greater  caution  became  necessary  in  admitting 
them.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  fixed 
periods  for  the  probation  of  new  converts  before 
baptism. 

v.  Usages  incidental  to  Bt^tism^  but  not  essential 

to  its  Validity, 

Many  of  these  are  very  ancient,  but  they  may 
all  be  dispensed  with  without  affecting  the  vali- 
dity of  Christian  baptism,  because  they  are  not 
commanded  by  Christ.  In  Christian  archeo- 
logy and  church  history  they  are  more  fully  ex- 
hibited than  they  can  be  here.  We  mention 
only  some  of  those  which  are  still  common 
among  us. 

(1)  The  sign  of  the  cross  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  in  connexion  with  baptism 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
solemn  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ;  Rom. 
vi.3. 

(3)  The  imposition  of  a  name ;  this  was  also 
done  in  connexion  with  Jewish  circumcisions. 

(3)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the 
gift  of  sanctification,  which  in  this  way  is  so- 
lemnly sought  of  God  for  the  subject  of  baptism, 
and  promised  to  him.  This  is  mentioned  even 
by  Tertullian. 

(4)  Sponsors  at  baptism.  Tertullian  (De 
BapL  ch.  18)  mentions  these  as  being  present 
at  the  baptism  of  children;  but  they  were  also 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  this  rite  for 
adult  persons;  just  as  sponsors  were  called  in 
at  the  rite  of  circnmcision  among  the  Jews. 
Such  only,  however,  as  belong  to  the  ChdatiaA. 
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ofaurch  c.tD  h«  emplojed  for  this  Bcrtiiri';  hea- 
thens, Ji^wa,  Mahommedans,  nnd  ulhuia  who 
Bi«  nul  tDonibori  of  the  ChmtiaD  churcli  ma; 
ba  preapnt  al  Ihs  rile,  but  not  as  valid  Bponsort, 
(S)  The  subjecu  of  hapiism  mult  renounce 
Satan.  Thia  denoted  originsll)'  an  entire  renun- 
eiUion  on  their  part  of  lieathenisni  and  of  hea- 
then snperstitiona,  and  also  of  the  enlire  di«pi>- 
NtioD  which  had  before  prevailed  vilhin  Ihera, 
u  tar  as  it  was  oppoaed  to  Chriaiianitf. 

(G)  KiOTciani.  The  lirst  trsceK  oC  Ihia  prac- 
lioe  appoRr  in  Africa,  in  the  third  cenlury,  aa  we 
learn  froni  Cyprian's  Ielt«r,  although  a  founda- 
lioD  for  it  waa  laid  as  eaily  at  the  eecond  cen- 
tury. It  had  its  rise  in  variaua  opioiont,  in  a 
great  measure  auperslitious,  respecting  the  phy- 
lical  asency  of  the  deiil  upon  men,  and  in  the 
idea  thai  evil  spirita  may  bs  driven  olT  by  the 
Dae  offormutaa  and  eertain  charmed  worda.  It 
was  Bl  firat  praclisad  only  «1  the  bapliam  of  hea- 
ttien,  who  were  regarded  as  persona  poBBeased 
by  the  devil ;  but  it  came  afterwards  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  baplisDi  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
titm  parents.  Vide  Kraft.  Auaffirhliche  Hisiorio 
dee  GxorcismuB  1  Hamburg,  1750.  Concern- 
ing the  oiher  usages  in  baptism,  vide,  besides 
the  ancienl  authors,  (e.  g.,  Voaii  Disertatl.  cf. 
a.  137,  I.  1,)  CaliituB,  Diss,  de  Antlq.  Rilibus 
Bapt.;  Helmaiadt,  1650;  Noessell'a  historical 
inresligatian  and  iilastistioa  of  the  usages  com- 
niOD  in  baptism,  published  in  the  weekly  >'An- 
xeiger"  al  Halle,  17G1,  No.  23 — 3'3, 

yule, — The  rite  of  eioroiBin  has  been  pro- 
perly abandoned  in  most  places  in  the  proleslant 
church.  Although  it  is  well  explained  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  aa  a  conression  of  the  natural 
cOTiuption  of  indwelling  sin  and  of  redemption 
from  it,  and  in  various  other  ways,  still  it  is  oal- 
Gulaled  lo  promote  superstilion  and  serious  error 
in  the  community  at  lurge;  and,  what  is  most 
important,  li>  eicite  contempt  among  the  lightly 
disposed.  MoruB  gives  the  same  opinion,  (p. 
S?7,  note  3.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  some  of 
the  usages  common  in  many  places  al  infant 
baptiam  are  not  at  all  suilable  to  children,  and 
have  been  transferred,  withuijl  much  judgment, 
to  their  bapliam,  from  that  of  adult  persons. 
Among  these  inappropriate  services  we  may 
place  the  confaaon  offailh,  and  the  renunciation 
of  lite  devil.  Instead  of  these,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  and  proRtable  to  have  a  sincere 
prayer,  in  which  the  new  member  of  Ihe  Chria- 
lian  church  should  be  commended  to  the  care 
and  blessing  of  God ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  exhortation  to  parents  and  other  specta- 
tors, in  which  they  should  be  impressively  re- 
minded of  the  duties  which  they  owe  ss  Chris- 
tians to  their  children,  and  those  entrusted  to 
Ifteir  watchful  care.  Much  depends  in  things 
of  Ihia  atttatB  upon  the  teacher,  wbo,  even  w\\Bt« 


the  riles  are  not  exactly  suitable,  can  obviill 
mistake  and  remove  ignorance  by  proper  a^ 
nstiona.  Even  the  beat  formuluy  in  bspli^ 
will  aflect  spectators  but  little  if  they  see  llnl 
the  teacher  uses  it  without  any  emotion,  andn> 
peats  it  with  a  heartless  voioeand  manner.  At 
teacher  needa  to  be  on  his  guard  against  ya- 
forming  Uie  duties  of  his  oSice — especially  ihM 
which  frequently  reear,ts  the  Lord's  Supper  ud 
baptism — in  a  merely  mechanical  way,  Wtan 
he  performs  religious  services  with  a  cold  hsul, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  others  present  shodj 
engage  in  them  with  warm  devotion.  A  lead«| 
who  discharges  his  duties  in  this  manner  nuBlj 
lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  bearers;  andlhii 
blame  is  his  own  if  he  al  last  becomei  so*-' 
temptible  in  their  view. 

SECTION  CXL. 


Tits  uses  and  effects  of  baptism  are  divided, 
as  in  the  sacromeota  in  general,  into  iidmal 
and  txlernal. 

r.  Exiemal  Advantaga  and  J^tcli  of  Baptlam. 
By  means  of  this  rile  we  are  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  viaible  Christian  eocieiy,  and  conse- 
iguently  become  partakers  of  all  the  piirilegN 
belonging  to  ChristianE.  It  is  therefore,  consi- 
dered In  this  light,  Ihe  solemn  initiatfiry  rile  of 
admisaioD  into  the  Christian  church,  (ucra- 
mtnium  initiationU.)  This  is  mentioned  ex- 
pressly in  the  New  Testament  as  the  design 
and  object  of  baptism.  As  soon  as  a  person 
was  baptized  he  was  considered  aa  a  member 
of  the  church,  (ayio!,  fw^i^^t,  ki^ti  vwc,)  Acts, 
ii.  41,  i\,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  other 
Christians.  I  Cor.  xii.  13,  "Whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  o( 
free;  rts  "it  vZiAa  iAoftrie^inr*^ — 'i.  e.,  we  are 
united  by  baptism  into  one  church,  and  have, 
as  members  of  il,  equal  rights.  Vide  ver.  19, 
37.  Whence  Paul  says,  Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  tb«re 
is  tt  ^aittv!/ui,  (one  common  baptism,)  and  h 
tuna,  (one  church,)  and  ri^a(«j(i{  of  Christiaiii; 
and  Gal.  iii.  27. "  Ab  many  of  you  as  have  beMi 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ" — i.e., 
are  Christians,  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  are  therefore  obligated  to  confess  him  br 
your  Lord  and  Master,  to  obey  him,  and  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

II.   71u  Inlemal  Admmlaga  and  Effrcta  of 

Bapliam. 

(1)  In  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find 

many  extravagant  and  unscriptucal  assenions  re- 

specling  the  eflect  of  baptism,  especially  in  llie 

hich  they  gave  to  catechumens  lud 

n  Gregory  of  Naa 
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jfril  of  Jeratalem,  and  eren  earlier,  in  Irenem 
ltd  TertuUian.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  went  so 
r  as  to  say  that  the  water  became  changed 
t9^aatot,xitov6^)^  by  the  divine  power  of  the 
oly  Spirit,  into  an  entirely  different  element. 
LI  this,  indeed,  admits  of  being  explained  ao- 
v>ding  to  scripture;  but  it  is  still  apparent  that 
kftristians  began  very  early  to  attribute  to  bap- 
Bva  a  magical  efficacy,  by  which  it  produces  its 
fettt  through  its  own  inherent  virtue,  and  inde- 
t^idently  of  the  use  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by 
faiich  it  acts,  not  only  upon  the  soul,  but  upon 
^  body  also.  Hence  they  made  use  of  it  in 
^er  to  heal  sicknesses,  to  banish  evil  spirits, 
^  During  the  middle  ages,  these  superstitious 
^ons  prevailed  more  and  more,  and  were  even 
I  opted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems. 
^e  find,  e.  g.,  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctrine 
tat  a  eharaeUr  indeUhilU  is  acquired  in  baptism 
*-«n  opinion  which  Augustine  had  before  held ; 
mo  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  by  baptism  na- 
re  depravity  is  so  far  done  away  that  only  cot^ 
tpiseeniia  remains,  and  that  even  this  loses  the 
rm  of  sin.  Protestants  have  in  every  way 
ideavoured  to  separate  the  scriptural  doctrine 
om  these  superstitious  notions ;  yet  there  are 
»t  ^pvanting  incautious  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ct  even  among  some  protestant  theologians. 
(3)  In  the  New  Testament  this  magical  effect 
nowhere  ascribed  to  baptism,  as  if  faith  were 
(parted  to  man  by  baptism  without  his  being 
mself  active  in  obtaining  it;  as  if  he  received, 
rough  this  external  rite,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
adiness  in  good  works,  and  eternal  salvation. 
either  has  Luther  taught  such  a  doctrine.  On 

adult  person,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
>rd  of  God  or  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  baptism 
n  have  no  efficacy  simply  as  an  oput  operatum, 
I  effect  on  adults  depends  on  their  being  in- 
ructed  in  the  divine  word,  and  the  connexion 

baptism  with  this  instruction.  To  this  divine 
ord,  and  the  divine  efficacy  connected  with  it, 
.  130,  131,)  does  the  power  properly  belong 

renew  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  make  it  sus- 
»ptible  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  which 
hristianity  promises,  and  not  the  mere  exter- 
il  rite  of  baptism.  This  we  are  distinctly 
.nght  in  the  holy  scriptures.  So  Peter  (Acts, 
.  38)  exhorts  his  hearers  to  suflfer  themselven 
>  be  baptized  tl^  a/^rj(St¥  afiopftwv,  but  he  ex- 
ressly  requires,  as  an.  essential  condition,  the 
(foyofiv,  (which  is  effected  by  God  through 
le  ose  of  Christian  doctrine;)  and  it  is  the 
ime  in  the  baptism  of  John,  Mark,  i.  4,  seq. 
o.  Acts,  xxii.  16,  Paul  was  called  upon  to  be 
iptized  and  to  be  washed  from  his  sins;  but 
le  condition  was  iytixaXtodfitvoi  to  ivofut  tov 
vftiov.  Several  texts  relating  to  this  point 
lonld  be  here  more  particularly  considered. 

(o)  John,  iii.  5,  •*  Whoever  is  not  born  of 
ater  and  of  the  Spirit  cannot  enter  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven'* — i.  e.,  whoever  does  not 
take  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  live  in  an 
entirely  altered  and  renewed  temper  of  mind« 
which  is  effected  through  baptism  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  part  in  the  saving  bless- 
ings of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  (forgiveness 
of  sins  and  eternal  blessedness.)  Vide  s.  126,  II. 

(b)  Titus,  iii.  5,  where  Paul  means  to  Bay» 
God  had  bestowed  salvation  upon  them  (l<yutfiv) 
by  leading  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  We 
become  participators  in  these  Christian  bless- 
ings in  a  twofold  way ;  firsts  Bia  xovtpov  9taXi/f 
ytvtaCoi'  so  baptism  is  called  as  far  as  one  ea> 
temally  receives  it,  and  especially  as  far  as  he 
is  engaged,  by  means  of  it,  to  lead  a  new  life, 
and  receives  strengrth  for  this  end :  ueondly^  xcu 
dta  dvaa(uv<Mr«d(  IIi'cvfiaT'o;  ay»ov— i.  e.,  through 
that  entire  change  and  renovation  of  heart  which 
we  owe  to  the  Holy  SpiriL  This  renewal  he 
effects  through  the  Christian  doctrine,  s.  130, 
131.  The  meaning  is,  *^Jthe  renovation  of  oar 
hearts,  which  is  effected  *by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  free  and  undeserved 
grace  of  God.  He  assists  us  to  obtain  thia 
blessing  by  means  of  Christian  baptism,  in 
which  we  become  obligated  to  lead  a  new  life, 
and  receive  strength  so  to  do,  and  also  by  the 
entire  renewal  of  our  hearts,  which  we  owe  to 
his  Spirit." 

(e)  1  Pet.  iii.  31.  It  is  said  concerning  bap- 
tism, that  it  delivers  or  frees  us  from. the  pa- 
nishment  of  our  sins,  (ow^ca;)  not,  howeveri 
as  an  external  ivashing,  but  inasmuch  as  we 
pledge  ourselves  in  this  rite,  and  are  assisted 
by  it,  to  maintain  a  good  conscience,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  receive 
and  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  gracious  prcH 
mise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Christ, 
which  is  elsewhere  called  futdtuKa  a^uaownj. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  internal  advan- 
tages and  effects  of  baptism  may  be  embraced 
in  the  following  points : — 

First.  When  we  are  received  by  baptism 
into  the  nuinber  of  the  followers  of  Jesoa 
Christ,  we  sacredly  bind  ourselves  to  believe 
his  doctrine  in  its  whole  extent,  its  commands, 
and  its  promises;  to  embrace  it  as  true,  and 
therefore  punctually  to  obey  it  in  all  parts,  to 
live  pious  and  godly  lives,  according  to  his  pre- 
cepts, and  to  imitate  his  example.  For  he  only 
who  does  this  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  can  lay  claim  to  the  blessedness  prcH 
mised  to  believers.  Vide  1  John,  ii.  4 ;  iii.  3* 
Peter  calls  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  chap.  iii.  SI, 
(Twcidijorfu;  aya^i  irttpJrtrjiAa  iii  ^ov*  and  makes 
this  one  object  of  baptism.  'Eftsfn*>fijfia  is  prcH 
perly  ilipulatio,  and  to  denoiez  any  solemn  o6li- 
gaiion  which  one  ataumes  (^before  Ood).  Hence 
the  meaning  here  is:  •(By  baptism  we  take 
upon  ourselves  the  sacred  obligation,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  maintain  a  good  eonscienoe, 
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to  be  witehfal  tfuntt  nn,  tnd  lo  tlriTa  ifttr 
MineM.**  The  patea^  RomaiMu  ▼!•  3^  4, 
■eq.t  teaches  the  aanie  thing,  coll.  Col.  il.  19, 
13,  M  We  are,  like  Christ,  boried  as  dead  per- 
■ODS  by  baptism,  and  sheald  ariae,  like  him,  to 


life 


e.,  bj  baptiam  we  obtain  tbe 


aaanraoce  of  the  pardon  of  sin  on  aoeoant  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  and  so,  when  we  are  baptixed, 
take  upon  oorseWes  the  obligation  to  die  to  sin 
in  a  spiritoal  manner,  aa  Christ  died  and  waa 
boried  bodily,  &c  The  image  ia  here  taken 
ftom  baptised  peraona  as  they  were  immergedf 
(jkuritd^)  and  as  they  emerged^  (rose  again  i)  ao 
h  waa  understood  by  Chryaoetom.  Since  im- 
mersion has  been  disused,  the  full  significance 
of  thia  eomparieon  is  no  longer  peroehred.  So 
then  by  baptism  we  jtrtfeu  to  receife  Christ  aa 
oar  teacher,  Saviavr,  and  Lord^.  e.,  we  thua 
bind  oorset^es  to  embrace  and  obey  his  doc- 
trine, confidently  to  trust  his  promises,  to  ex- 
pect from  him  all  our  apiritual  blessed nees,  and 
to  render  him  a  dutiful  obedience.  Thia  is 
what  is  meant  in  the  New  Teatament  by  being 
blazed  in  the  name  cf  Chriei,  Vide  Moras,  p. 
S46,  s.  i.  But  since  now  all  these  blessings 
which  we  owe  to  Jesus  aa  Meaaiah,  or  Sariour 
and  Lord,  are  bleasings  which  God  bestows — 
blessings  which,  according  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  are  derived  from  /b/Aer,  Sbntn  and  Holy 
Spirit  f  so  in  baptiam  we  bind  ourseWes  to  be- 
liere  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  our 
God,  to  look  for  our  salvation  from  them,  and 
to  acknowIed{;e  and  adore  them  as  the  only  au- 
thors of  it.  Hence  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of.  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  is  designed  to  express  the  reli- 
gious connexion  in  which  we  stand  to  them, 
and  our  duty  to  pay  them  religious  homage. 

Secondlt.  Through  baptism  we  receive  the 
assurance  that  the  divine  blessings  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  promises  concern  even  im, 
and  that  even  wt  may  participate  in  them ;  or, 
in  other  words,  these  blessings  are  by  this  rite 
particularly  applied  to  our  own  personal  state, 
and  we  learn  in  faith  to  appropriate  them  to 
ouraelves.  As  any  one,  on  being  formally  ad- 
mitted as  a  citizen  of  a  town,  in  taking  the  oath 
of  citizenship,  and  in  going  through  the  other 
ritea  of  initiation,  receives  the  confident  assur- 
ance that  he  has  now  a  title  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship ;  so  it  is  with  the 
Christian  in  baptism.  It  is  the  same,  in  this 
view,  with  baptism  as  with  circumcision.  This 
Paul  calls  (Rom.  iv.  11)  a  (njfiflov  and  a^poytda 
for  Abraham  and  his  posterity — i.  e.,  a  token 
of  assurance  and  a  proof  that  God  was  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  him,  and  justified  him 
on  account  of  his  faith.  So  baptism  is  to  every 
one  the  token  of  assurance  that  he  may  partake 
in  all  those  spiritual  blessings  which  Ghnstian- 


noeirm  the  tUtowwe  flint  hto  dam  ms  ihi)|lwi 
him  for  tbe  ankn  of  Cliiiat-4fasl  God«  lor  He 
sake  of  Christ,  looks  vpon  kia  with  Ikvoor  ni 
regards  him  as  m  child,  and  that  ha,  in  hUM 
obedienee  to  the  ooauMuds  of  Jesos^  (sod  by 
enjoying  the  eonstsnt  sid  of  the.  Holy  Splilt 
which  is  promised,)  may  ssenrely  eoipeet  SM^ 
nal  blesaednasa ;  Acts,  ii.  88;  GmL  liL  97; 
Mark,  zvi*  16.  Henee  Peter,  in  his  first  e|il^ 
tie,  ebsp*  iii.  91,  eompsrss  the  water  of  bapdmi 
to  the  water  of  the  deluge,  (as  the  Jewa  aim 
called  their  washings  and  pnrifioationa  a|4iiiml 
floode;  d»r*i'w<f  ,  tmsge,  Kkemm  \  BTaoaslks 
piona  at  the  time  of  the  dslaga  ^Ter.  80)  wms 
bodify  deliTered ;  so  am  those  who  are  bapliaii 
with  water  tpiriiuai^  Mxwtnd  from  slit  aii 
its  penalty. 

Conebteiime  from  the  foregoing^  and  ieme  r^ 
marke  dengned  to  iUadraie  certain  tkeohgiaU  ii»» 
tinetione  and  terminobgue  reapeeting  baptitm. 

(a)  It  is  Justly  maintained  that  baptism  tends 
to  awaken,  enlarge,  and  confirm  oar  faith,  asd 
that  by  meana  of  it  we  receive  power  and  isn 
pulse  for  a  new  spiritoal  life.  This  eflfeet  is 
produced  in  regard  to  both  the  objects 
belong  to  Chriatian  faith,  the  law  and  tbe 
pel.  Still  this  is  not  wrought  through  any  ni- 
racolooa  or  magical  influence  of  baptism,  or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism ;  for, 

(b)  Tliis  effect  of  baptism  depends  upon  the 
Word  of  God  united  with  baptism ;  or  the  di- 
vine truths  of  Christianity  and  the  divine  power 
inherent  in  and  connected  with  them.  CC 
fiphes.  T.  26,  «*  Christ  purifies  and  sanctifies 
the  members  of  the  church  in  baptism  through 
the  Word*^ — i.  e.,  the  whole  gospel  aystem  ia 
its  full  extent,  its  preeeptt  and  promises*  Ths 
latter  are  made  to  us  in  baptism;  and  at  ths 
same  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  obey  the  for> 
mer,  and  receive  strength  so  to  do.  The  means, 
therefore,  by  which  baptism  produces  these  ef- 
fects, or  rather,  God  through  baptism,  is,  the 
Word.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
It  is  accordingly  rightly  said  that  "  God,  or  ths 
Holy  Spirit,  operates  in  baptism  upon  the  hearts 
of  men;**  excites  good  feelings,  resolutions, 
&c. — namely,  through  the  Word,  Hence  the 
effect  of  baptism  is  properly  an  effect  which 
God  produces  through  his  word,  or  through  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  visi- 
bly set  forth,  represented,  and  appropriated  to 
us  in  baptism,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  stronger 
impression  upon  our  heart.  Baptism  may  be 
thus  called,  verbum  Dei  vitibile.  Vide  s.  137» 
II.  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  God  ope- 
rates upon  our  hearts,  through  the  W^ord  and  in 
the  uae  of  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  it,  does  he 
also  operate  in  this  visible  presentation  of  the 
same  truth,  by  the  external  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.    And  so  we  may  apply  to 


itjr  promiBea,     Whoever,  theraCoie,  \a  \>a^VviA^\>^\%  voi^sk^MX  tXV'nW.KiB  aaid  in  the  twdfth 
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iole  respecting  the  operations  of  grace,  both  in 
i  statement  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  (s.  130, 
1)  and  of  the  different  theories  of  theologians 
the  succeeding  sections.  But  this  effect  is 
t  miraeuhuSf  not  magical^  not  irreaiMtible^  but 
ted  to  our  moral  nature, 
[e)  According  to  the  ancient  scholastic  diW- 
n,  two  things  must  be  considered  in  baptism, 
[ieria  (better,  ret)  ierrettris,  that  which  strikes 
I  senses  externally— -<^  water  {  and  maieria 
Ees/is,  the  invisible  thing  which  is  represented 

the  Tisible  sign,  and  conTeyed  through  it. 
is  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  power  and 
sncy ;  or,  more  definitely,  it  is  that  which  in 
|)tism  is  effected  in  us  by  God,  or  by  the 
>ly  Spirit,  through  the  divine  Word. 
Note, — Augustine  expresses  himself  very 
itly  concerning  the  efficacy  and  power  of 
)tism,  (De  Bapt.  i.  13,  18,)  «'It  has  indeed 
I  power  to  effect  regeneration  (change  of 
irt)  in  men ;  but  it  does  nothing  for  man^s 
▼ation,  if  there  is  in  him  any  hindrance,  (ob- 
eulum,y*  Luther  too  follows  him  in  this, 
I  says,  very  appropriately  and  justly,  espe- 
Ily  in  his  large  catechism,  **that  the  divine 
rd  and  instruction  must  not  be  separated  from 
jtism,  and  that  without  the  former,  and  faith 
it,  the  water  is  nothing  but  water,  and  can  in 
^ise  benefit  the  subject.''  Vide  Morus,  p. 
),  n.  4. 

[d)  Baptism  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
enant  which  is  established  between  God  and 
n;  hence  the  expression,  /o  stand  in  his  cove- 
ii  of  baptism^  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
is  name  is  derived  from  circumcision,  and  the 
renant  of  God  with  Abraham  established  by 

also  from  1  Peter,  iii.  21,  where  ittsputttifia 
translated  covenant  by  Luther.  Cf.  Heb. 
i.  10,  seq.  The  thing  intended  by  this  name 
true,  if  it  is  rightly  understood.  God  so- 
inly  promises  to  men,  in  baptism,  the  enjoy- 
nt  of  all  the  blessings  which  are  promised  in 

Christian  doctrine ;  and  man Wemnly  binds 
iself  in  the  same  rite  to  yield  obedience  to 
d  and  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  in  order 
this,  receives  strength  and  assistance  from 
d.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  not  broken 
i  engagement,  or  forfeited  this  gracious  as- 
lance  which  is  promised,  stands  still  in  the 
enant  of  baptism.  For  baptism  is  the  testi- 
ny,  the  assurance  of  pardon — the  pledge  and 
of  of  this  and  all  other  Christian  blessings. 

SECTION  CXLL 

THE   NECESSITY   OF   BAPTISM,  ktm  WHETHER 
IT  MAT  BE  REPEATED. 

L  The  NeeeuUy  ofBaptitnu 

1)  An  internal  and  absolute  necessity  of 
tism  cannot  be  affirmed.    For  the  water  of 


baptism,  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  rite  itself,  as 
an  external  act,  have  no  power  to  renew  or  save 
men.  This  effect  depends  solely  upon  the 
agency  of  God,  through  the  Christian  doctrine, 
united  with  baptism.  Since,  then,  it  is  one  of 
Utie positive  rites  established  by  Christ,  and  has^ 
no  internal  or  essential  efficacy,  it  is  no  other- 
wise necessary  than  because  it  has  been  com- 
manded (necessitas  prtecepti.)  But  Christ  has 
commanded  that  all  who  would  be  his  disciples 
should  be  baptized.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  messen- 
ger, and  regards  his  authority,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  his  precept.  Christ  brought  a 
charge  against  the  Pharisees,  (Luke,  vii.  30,) 
that  they  had  rejected  the  divine  appointment 
03ovXi7  Biov)  concerning  the  baptism  of  John. 
He  required  baptism  of  Nicodemus,  (John,  iii. 
3, 5, 7,)  and  commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize 
all  whom  they  would  make  his  disciples,  (Matt, 
xxviii. ;  Mark,  xvi.) 

It  would  be  false,  however,  to  assert  that 
baptism  is  absolutely  essential  to  each  and  every 
man  in  order  to  salvation.  Theologrians  there- 
fore hold,  with  truth,  that  if  a  man  is  deprived 
of  baptism  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  his 
salvation  is  not  endangered  by  this  omission. 
Even  that  familiar  passage,  Mark,  xvi.  16, 
*•  Whoever  believes  and  is  baptized  is  saved, 
but  he  that  believes  not  is  punished,^*  is  not 
against,  but  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  punish- 
ment is  here  threatened  only  to  the  unbelieving, 
who  wilfully  reject  Christian  truth,  and  not  to 
those  who,  without  their  own  fault,  remain  un- 
baptized;  hence  ^aattu^tii  is  not  repeated  in 
the  second  member.  For  an  unbeliever  should 
not  be  baptized ;  and  even  if  he  should  be,  it 
could  do  him  no  good.  Jnst  so  it  is  in  John,' 
iii.,  where  yiwijotf  ix  ftvivfiato^  is  represented 
as  the  principal  thing  (ver.  6 — 8),  and  the  yiv 
vTjaii  ix  t^dafof  as  useful  only  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  former. 

(2)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times  respecting  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism. 

(a)  Already  in  the  second  century  some  de- 
nied that  baptism  is  necessary  for  every  Chris- 
tian, and  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  each 
and  every  one  should  be  baptized.  They  main- 
tained, that  those  who  have  otherwise  sufficient 
faith  have  no  need  of  baptism.  Of  these  Ter- 
tullian  speaks,  (De  Bapt.  ch.  12 — 14.)  Some 
Socinians  agreed  with  these,  and  maintained 
that  baptism  is  not  properly  applied  to  such  as 
are  born  of  Christian  parents,  but  that  it  is  an 
external  rite  of  initiation,  by  which  those  of 
other  religions  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church^-an  opinion  to  which  many 
who  are  of  a  Pelagian  way  of  thinking  assent. 
It  is  true,  md«ed^  >!^'^\  \^«i^  \%  vcw  %\Cui::t%  ^^vbx 
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of  express  tesUmoD j  sod  eridenee  from  the 
•postolical  age  eoncerning  the  baptism  of  those 
born  of  Christian  parents.  This  inquiry  has 
been  lately  reTiTod ;  and  Teller  (Bxeors,  i.  on 
Bomet, «( De  fide  et  officiia**)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  those  descended  of  Christian  parents  were 
not  baptised,  but  were  considered  as  bom  with- 
in the  lap  of  the  chorch.  That  this,  however, 
was  done,  is  implied  in  the  whole  design  of 
baptism,  as  expressed  by  Jesus  and  the  apoe-' 
ties,  s.  140,  and  may  also  be  concluded  from 
the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  ancient  church  after  the  aposto- 
lical times.  There  is  a  work,  in  which,  with 
a  boldness  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  entire 
Heedlessness  of  baptiam  is  maintained,  its  esta- 
blishment by  Christ  denied,  and  the  whole  thing 
giren  out  as  an  invention  of  Peter,  for  the  sake 
of  making  himself  pleasing  to  the  Jews ;  it  is 
entitled,  «*  Die  Taufe  der  Christen,  ein  ehrwur- 
diger  Gebrauch,  und  kein  Gesetx  Christi,*'  pub- 
lished 1774.  The  author  was  C.  C.  Reiche. 
An  answer  to  this  was  written  by  J.  E.  Tro- 
schel,  ••Die  Waasertaufe  ein  Geseti  Christi;** 
Beriin,  1774. 

(6)  Among  the  old  catholic  fathers  in  the 
Christian  church  there  always  prevailed  very 
high  ideas  respecting  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  baptism.  They  were  accustomed,  how- 
ever, to  defer  baptism  as  long  as  possible  {prth 
eratiinare) ;  and  this  is  recommended  even  by 
Tertullian,  De  Bapt.  c.  18;)  and  many  would 
not  be  baptized  until  just  before  their  death— e. 
g.,  Constantine  the  Great.  They  supposed  that 
baptism  removes,  in  a  kind  of  miraculous  way, 
all  the  sins  previously  committed;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sins  committed  subsequently 
to  baptism  could  be  forgiven  only  with  great 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  so  they  imagined 
that  one  baptized  shortly  before  death,  or  one 
who  dies  a  martyr,  (for  martyrdom,  in  their 
view,  has  the  same  efficacy,)  goes  out  of  the 
world  as  a  man  without  sin,  and  is  saved.  They 
therefore  delayed  very  much  the  baptism  of  new 
converts,  and  prevented  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  sacrament,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
appointment  and  meaning  of  the  apostles,  who 
baptized  new  converts  immediately,  and  often 
many  thousands  in  one  day,  respecting  whose 
conduct  and  integrity  they  could  not  possibly 
have  been  thoroughly  informed  before;  Acts, 
ii.  41;  xvi.  15,  33,  coll.  Acts,  viii.  13.  Vide 
Baumgarten,  De  procrastinatione  baptismi  apud 
veteres;  Halle,  1747.    . 

(e)  When  now  the  position,  extra  ceeUtiam  vt«t- 
bilem  nondari  taluttm^  with  all  its  consequences, 
become  more  and  more  prevalent,  especially  af- 
ter the  time  of  Augustine,  and  in  the  Western 
church  (vMe  s.  138,  II.  and  135, 1.),  they  began 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  baptism  in  order  to  aaW^uon*,  Vkec^\i«i& 


baptism  it  the  nppolalid  lito  of  initiatkNi  or 
rseeption  into  Iba  ekoroh;  tad  they  gwe  ooli 
that  whoever  is  not  bapttiedt  and  eo  ia  net  t 
member  of  the  viaible  ehnnfa«  eoold  not  bsesm 
partaker  of  eternal  happineaa.  So  Angnalini 
had  before  Judged,  not  only  leapeetinf  the  be^ 
then  and  the  children  of  heatben  parents,  bat 
also  the  children  of  Christian  psanents  who  dii 
before  baptism.  He  was  followed  by  the  aehool- 
men.  Alter  this  time  they  began  very  nknefa  ti 
hasten  the  baptiam  (d  ehildren;  and  now,  for 
the  firat  time,  the  ao-ealled  hapKam  if  ntcamt$ 
(administered  when  a  child  was  thottgfat  in  daih 
ger  of  dying)  beeaiiie  oommon.  It  happemJ 
^ao  not  nnfrequently,  thai  the  diildvea  of  a» 
christian  paionta  (e.  g.,  of  Jewa)  w«i«  foieiUf 
baptised  against  their  own  and  tfadr  parenli^ 
will,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  thne  pat  ioto 
the  way  of  aalvation ;  id  thie  we  find  many  ei- 
amplea  in  earlier  timea.  That  this  ia  oontruy 
to  the  aense  and  apirit  id  the  holy  aeriptaiM 
may  be  eeen  from  thia,  that  circumeiaton  wai 
appointed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  one  who  iM 
before  was  not  considered,  on  this  aoeonnt,  ss 
shut  out  from  the  people  of  God. 

n.  h  Ckridkm  Beptum  to  be  Hqteaiedf 

(1)  The  doctrine  now  prevalent  in  the  ehnreh 
is  entirely  just,  that  baptism  ia  not  to  be  lepeal* 
ed  when  one  passes  over  from  one  drufumaeet 
or  particular  communion  to  another.     For, 

(a)  Baptism,  considered  as  an  external  reli- 
gious rite,  is  the  rite  of  initiation  and  solema 
reception  into  the  Christian  church  in  general 
The  subject  of  baptism  pledges  himself  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  in  general,  and  not  to  any  one  particu- 
lar church.  No  one  of  these  particular  commu- 
nions (such  as  they  have  always  been)  is  is 
exclusive  possession  of  the  truth  (vide.  s.  134, 
II,  2) ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves pledged  to  profess  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine  (i.  e.,  what  they,  according  to  their 
views,  understand  as  such.)  Every  sect  binds 
its  own  baptized  to  this ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  this 
view,  the  same  thing,  wherever  and  by  whom- 
soever one  is  baptized.  And  Paul  taught  the 
same  thing  when  he  said,  1  Cor.  i.  12,  seq^ 
that  one  is  not  pledged  by  baptism  to  any  man 
or  to  any  sect,  but  to  the  profession  of  Christ 

(6)  The  power  or  efficacy  of  baptism  dependi 
not  upon  the  sect  or  the  man  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered ;  man  can  neither  increase  nor  dimi- 
nish this  efficacy.     Vide  1  Cor.  i.  13. 

(e)  We  find  no  example  during  the  times  of 
Christ  or  the  apostles  to  prove  that  proper  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  ever  repeated ;  although  we 
find  some  examples,  even  at  that  time,  of  great 
sinners  and  of  persons  excommunicated. 

(d)  We  do  not  even  find  that  the  baptism  of 
\^o\vti  Nt^A  i«^«A.ted^  (although,  at  the  present 
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ime,  the  Sabeans  in  the  East  yearly  repeat  it;) 
nd  the  same  is  true  of  Jewish  proselyte  bap- 
ism.  The  examples  Acts  ii.  and  xix.  do  not 
«ar  npon  this  point.    Vide  s.  138,  IV. 

(e)  Finally,  the  uniform  phraseology  of  the 
loly  scriptures  teaches  clearly  the  same  thing, 
lince  it  is  always  said  concerning  Christians 
irho  were  receired  into  the  church,  that  they  had 
wen  baptized  (baptizatos  ease),  because  it  took 
>lace  once  for  all ;  not  merely  that  they  were  bap- 
ized  {baptizari  i)  Rom.  vi.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  27.  It 
8  a  thing  which  had  been  performed.  It  is 
lifferent  with  the  Lord's  Supper :  this  is  a  rite 
o  be  repeated ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  seq.  Therefore, 
mly  when  an  essential  mistake  has  been  com- 
nitted — when,  e.  g.,  anything  belonging  to  the 
issentials  of  baptism,  as  the  use  of  water,  or 
»roper  instruction  concerning  the  object  of  this 
ite,  has  been  neglected  or  altered,  or  if  it  has 
»een  administered  by  one  not  a  Christian ;  Tide 
lets  ii.  and  xix.,  s.  138,  IV. ;  in  such  cases  only 
nust  it  be  renewed,  as  baptism  then  ceases  to 
»e  true  Christian  baptism. 

(3)  The  opinions  respecting  repeating  bap. 
ism  were  different  eyen  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
ian  church.  Already*  in  the  second  century 
hey  were  accustomed  in  Africa  (as  appears 
irom  Tertullian,  De  Pudic.  c.  19;  De  Bapt.  c. 
15,)  to  rebaptize  heretics,  and  the  same  was 
lone  in  many  provinces  of  the  East.  This 
ras  not  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Rome, 
md  in  the  other  European  churches;  here 
hey  simply  laid  hands  upon  those  who  were 
estored,  when  they  were  receiYed  back;  and 
ippealed  for  this  to  the  apostolic  tradition,  that 
rboever  has  been  baptized  according  to  the 
tnnmand  of  Christ  is  rightly  baptized,  although 
t  may  have  been  done  even  by  a  heretic.  In 
he  third  century  there  arose  a  vehement  con- 
roversy  on  this  point  between  Stephanus,  Bi- 
hop  of  Rome,  and  the  African  party,  whose 
isage  Cyprian  zealously  defended.  But  they 
ould  not  agree,  and  each  party  still  adhered  to 
to  previous  usage.  These  opinions,  however, 
rere  abandoned  by  degrees  in  the  African 
hurch,  as  in  most  others ;  they  were,  however, 
evived  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists, 
nd  other  fanatics  of  the  succeeding  century, 
rho  would  acknowledge  no  baptism  as  valid 
rhich  was  administered  by  a  heretic,  or  any 
sacher  who  did  not  stand  in  fellowship  with 
hem.  The  same  opinion  was  revived  by  the 
nthusiastic  sect  known  by  the  name  o^Anabap- 
ts/s,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They,  however, 
Jtered  their  theory  afterwards  to  this,  that  they 
nerely  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  admitted 
mly  adult  persons  to  baptism ;  and  this  is  still 
he  doctrine  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  other 
inabaptists;  hence  they  rebaptize  those  who 
irere  baptized  in  infancy,  because  infant  baptism 
■  Dot  regarded  by  them  as  valid,  and  those  bap- 


tized, in  this  way  only  are  considered  by  them 
as  not  baptized.  They  therefore  reject  the  name 
of  JnabaptUts,  {Wiedertaufer,)  The  opinions 
of  all  Anabaptists  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
flow  partly  from  unjust  ideas  of  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  partly  from  erroneous 
opinions  respecting  the  church.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  many  who  have  denied  that  baptism 
should  be  repeated  have  held  these  same  erro- 
neous opinions,  but  they  would  not  admit  the 
consequences  which  naturally  result  from  them. 

(a)  The  Africans  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  held  this  point  in  common  with  their 
opponents,  that  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal 
happiness  are  obtained  by  means  of  baptism, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  by  means  of  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  and  indeed  both 
imagined  that  a  sort  of  magic  or  miraculous  in- 
fluence belongs  to  these  rites.  Vide  s.  139, 
IV.  The  Africans  concluded  now,  that  as 
heretics  do  not  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  Christians, 
and  consequently  that  their  baptism  is  not 
Christian  baptism,  and  that  they,  therefore,  like 
unchristian  persons,  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

(Jb)  The  Donatists,  now,  maintained  plainly 
and  decidedly  that  the  church  can  consist  only 
of  holy  and  pious  persons,  and  that  this  genuine 
Christian  church  could  be  found  only  among 
themselves,  (vide  s.  135,  II. ;)  wherefore  they 
rebaptized  all  who  came  over  to  their  sect.  For 
they  maintained  that  the  gratia  baptismi  does 
not  exist  among  heretics ;  that  the  ordination  of 
teachers  out  of  their  own  communion  is  invalid ; 
that  others  have  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  can- 
not therefore  baptize  in  a  valid  manner; — in 
short,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  ordinances  depends  on  the  worthiness  of 
him  who  administers  them. 

(e)  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
proceeded  from  the  same  position,  that  the 
church  is  a  community  of  mere  saints  and  re- 
generated persons.  They  and  their  followers 
therefore  rejected  infant  baptism,  as  it  could  not 
be  known  as  yet  concerning  children  whether 
they  would  live  pious  or  ungodly  lives;  nor 
could  children  promise  the  church  that  they 
would  live  righteously.  Adults  only,  in  their 
view,  might  therefore  be  baptized.  Cf.  the  work 
written  by  an  Anabaptist,  entitled  "  Ueber  die 
moral ischen  Zwecke  und  Verpflichtungen  der 
Taufe/*  which,  aside  from  this  point,  contains 
much  which  is  good ;  translated  from  the  Eng^ 
lish;  Leipzig,  1775-^.  Vide  also  D.  A.  J. 
Stark,  Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  der  Taufge- 
sinnten;  Leipzig,  1789, 8vo. 

[Note, — On  the  general  subject  of  baptism, 
cf.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s.  672,  AT. 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  556,  s.  122,  ff*.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  doctrine  is^hece  ^et^  1>AV^  ^^i^oL^^^M^. 
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For  the  early  bietory  of  this  doetriiie«  ef.  Netn- 
der,  K.  Gesch.  b.  i.  Abth.  iu  ••  533 — 63;  aleo 
h*  il.  Abth.  ii.  e.  683,  ff. ;  for  the  mora  reeenl 
history,  cf.  Plank,  Geacb.  der  proleat.  Labib. 
b.  T.  th.  1.— Ta.]  - 

SECTION  CXLIL 

or  THK  BAPTiaM  OF  INFAllTa. 

Mavt  of  the  ancienta  and  modema  hare  dla- 
approTed  of  infaot  baptiam.  It  waa  firat  ex- 
preaaly  disaaaded  by  Tertallian  (De  Bapt.«. 
16),  althoagh  he  doea  not  entirely  rajeet  it,  aa 
it  waa  at  that  time  in  oommon  nae.  Bat  it  waa 
alao  qaite  common  then  to  iklay  baptiara ;  and 
those  who  approTed  of  thia  could  not  at  the  aame 
time  approTe  of  infant  baptiam.  Vide  a.  141, 1. 
Infimiliaptiam  waa  alao  rejected  by  the  Anabap* 
tiata  of  the  aixteenth  century,  and  their  follow- 
ers, for  reasons  mentioned  in  a.  141,  ad  finem. 
Mich.  Servetus,  too,  in  the  aixteenth  century, 
would  have  no  one  baptixed  under  thirty  yeara 
of  age.  There  is  no  decisive  example  of  this 
practice  in  the  New  Teetament;  for  it  may  be 
objected  against  those  passagea  where  the  bap- 
tism of  whole  families  is  mentioned^-Tix.,  Acte, 
X.  42,  48;  xvi.  15,  33 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16,  that  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  there  were, any  children  in 
theae  families,  and  if  there  were,  whether  they 
were  then  baptixed.  From  the  paaaage  Matt 
xxviii.  19,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Christ  commanded  infant  baptism;  (the  fid^ 
tivHv  is  neither  for  nor  against;)  nor  does  this 
follow  any  more  from  John,  iii.  5,  and  Mark, 
X.  14r  16.  There  is  therefore  no  express  com- 
mand for  infant  baptism  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
roent;  as  Morns  (p.  215,  8. 13)  justly  concedes. 
Infant  baptism  has  been  often  defended  on  very 
unsatisfactory  h  priori  grounds— e.  g.,  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  has  been  contended  for,  in  order 
that  children  may  obtain  by  it  the  faith  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  (1)  That  infant  baptism  was  not  forbid- 
den by  Christ,  and  is  not  opposed  to  his  will 
and  the  principles  of  his  religion,  but  entirely 
suited  to  both.  (2)  That  it  v^m  probably  prac- 
tised even  in  the  apostolic  church.  (3)  That 
it  is  not  without  advantages. 

I.  Proofs  of  the  Lawfulness  and  Antiquity  of 
Infant  Baptism, 

(1)  That  infant  baptism,  considered  as  a 
solemn  rite  of  initiation  into  the  church,  cannot 
be  opposed  to  the  design  and  will  of  Christ, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  declaration. 
Matt.  X.  14»  »*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  rwv  yap  rocovfuv  iotiv 
fj  ^aaiXiia  rov  0fov."  This  is  indeed  no  com- 
mand for  infant  baptism ;  but  if  children  may 
and  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  Christian 
church f  and  in  all  ChrisUan  pTlViVe^a  (^ckiva 


am)*  it  oonMil  bo  iaiprapsr  to  iBtniaoi 
into  the  Christian  ehareli  by  this  soIswd  litssf 
initiatioD.  lodeed^  if  It  Is  sosorduif  to  dis  4s> 
sign  of  Christ  that  efaildran  skoald  hsvs  •  sImr 
in  the  ritss  and  priTllsgss  of  ChiistiaM  fnm 
their  earliest  youth  up,  it  aaiist  also  bs  sffsaskli 
to  his  will  solemiily  to  introdiws  theoit  by  tUi 
rite  of  initiatioBv  Into  the  nuseij  of  hio  psspkb 
Cf.  1  Cor.  TiL  14. 

(9)  Christian  baptism  Is  so  Ihrsiniilar  to  dh 
eamcision  ss  that  the  one  wns  tiM  rito  of  iritis 
tion  into  the  ancient  ehuiob,  tho  other  into  Ito 
new ;  s.  137,  IL  ad  fineoiv  and  M«na«  p»  M^ 
note.  But  Christtsn  baptlsni  ispiossnls  sai 
imparta  far  grealer  spiiitnal  boDsfiln  than  fkh 
cumciaion.  Now  we  know  thml  tiM  sons  d 
Jews  and  proselytss,  soeoiding  to  dlrlns  timr 
mand,  were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day«  whan 
they  certainly  had  aa  yet  no  iden  of  the  inteat 
and  meaning  of  thia  religions  rito.  Aeond- 
ing  to  this  analogy,  children  among  ChriatiaBi 
may  be  baptixed^  even  during  those  years  whan 
they  cannot  aa  yet  underatand  anything  of  the 
design  of  the  rite,  or  make  any  profoMion  of 
their  faith.  At  leaat,  thia  analogy  mual  have 
been  very  clear  to  the  firat  Chriatiana,  and  to  the 
apoatlea,  who  themaelvea  were  Jews.  Whan 
therefore  in  the  timee  of  the  apostles  a  whols 
&mily  waa  baptixed,  would  not  the  childien  be 
baptixed  tool  And  did  not  Panl  say  withost 
limitation  that  all  were  baptixed,.«t  a  time  when 
there  were  those  grown  up  in  the  Christian 
society  who  were  born  of  Christian  parents! 
Vide  1  Cor.  i.  and  xii.,  and  Gal.  iii.  Again; 
were  it  entirely  decided  that  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism  was  common  during  the  life  of  Christ, 
this  circumstance  would  establish  tho  poeitioa 
still  more;  for  the  children  of  proselytea  were 
also  baptized.  But  even  if  proselyte  baptism 
was  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  was  then 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Christian  baptism,  evea 
in  this  case  it  might  still  be  concluded  that  at 
that  time  the  baptism  of  infants  must  have  beea 
common  among  Christians. 

(3)  The  most  decisive  reason  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Christ  did  not  indeed  ordain  infant  bap- 
tism expressly ;  but  if,  in  his  command  to  bap- 
tize a//,  he  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted, 
he  must  have  expressly  said  this ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
Since  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  as  native 
Jews,  never  doubted  that  children  w^ere  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Israelitish  church  by  circum- 
cision, it  was  natural  that  they  should  include 
children  also  in  baptism,  if  Christ  did  not  ex- 
pressly forbid  it.  Had  he  therefore  wished  that 
this  should  not  be  done,  he  would  have  said  so 
in  definite  terms. 

(4)  That  infant  baptism  was  very  common 
shortly  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  both  ia 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  admita  of  so 
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ibt,  if  all  the  historical  data  are  compared, 
le  Moras,  p.  961,  not.  ad  s.  10.  Some  hsTe 
leaToared  to  find  e?idence  for  this  practice 
n  in  the  writingrs  of  Jostin  the  Martyr  and 
MBQS ;  bat  they  are  not  snfficiently  decisive 
this  point.*  The  most  weighty  evidence 
t  can  be  produced,  from  the  oldest  church 
lere  and  from  chorch  history,  is  the  foUow- 
— viz., 

a)  From  Tertnllian  (De  Bapt.  c.  18)  it  is 
irly  seen,  that  already  in  his  time  the  bap- 
1  of  infants  was  very  customary  in  Africa 

elsewhere,  although  he  himself  does  not 
ak  favourably  of  this  practice. 

b)  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the  third  oen- 
r,  there  arose  a  controversy  concerning  the 

when  the  child  should  be  baptized,  whether 
ne  the  eighth  day.  But  there  is  no  question 
the  point  whether  children  ought  to  be  bap- 
d ;  in  this  they  were  all  unanimously  agreed, 
e)  Augustine  calls  infant  baptism  apoaioliea 
Uiio^  and  says,  ioUun  eceUsiaHn  id  iraditum 
re* 

ti)  But  far  more  important  is  the  testimony 
I  much  earlier,  and  therefore  more  valuable 
ness— viz.,  Origen,  of  the  third  century,  who 
B  in  his  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  vi.,  that  the 
rch  had  received  this  as  a  tradition  from  the 
sties,  {ftofoldoati  cMotftox«x^.)  Here  it  might 
»ed  be  objected  that  the  church  fathers  ap- 
I  much  too  freely  to  apostolic  tradition,  for 
sake  of  giving  to  their  own  opinions  and  to 
appointments  of  the  church  the  more  autho- 
.  But  if  infant  baptism  was  not  practised 
iie  oldest  church,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
r  it  should  have  become  so  general  a  short 
9  after,  and  this  too  without  any  controverey 
ontradiction.  When  Origen  was  born,  about 
year  185,  it  was  univereally  prevalent  in  the 
istian  chorch,  and  he  was,  as  he  says  him- 
,  a  baptized  child.  If  it  was  not  customary 
le  time  of  the  apostles,  we  must  suppose  that 
rwards  single  individuals  or  churches  began 
baptize  children.  But  in  those  times  in 
ch  they  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the 
dlest  trifles,  to  ancient  usage,  such  an  inno- 
on  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  with- 
great  excitement,  controverey,  contadiction, 
without  occasioning  many  councils.  These 
ets  were  produced  by  some  very  insignificant 
:ters,  but  we  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of 
osition  to  the  firet  practice  of  infant  baptism. 
sre  can,  then,  be  no  time  mentioned  in  which 
baptism  of  infants  was  firet  introduced  after 
death  of  the  apostles.  Therefore  it  must 
e  existed  from  the  beginning.  Neither  Ter- 
ian  nor  Pelagrias  knew  of  a  later  origrin  of  it, 

[The  evidence  from  Irensus  i>  thought  valid  and 
ntrovertible  by  Neander;  vide  K.  Gresch.  b.  ii. 
h.  ii.  s.  548,  550<-Tb.] 


when  the  former  censured  it,  and  the  latter  de* 
nied  that  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  forgive- 
ness  of  sins  for  children.  For  the  history  of 
infant  baptism  and  its  opponents,  vide  Gull. 
Wall,  Historia  Baptismi  Infantum,  and  John 
Welch,  Historia  Pedobaptismi,  Saec.  iv  pri* 
orom;  Jens,  1739. 

IL  T%e  Uses  and  EffeeU  of  Infant  Baptum. 

Although  children  at  the  time  of  their  bap* 
tism  know  nothing  respecting  this  rite,  and  are 
not  capable  of  any  notion  of  it,  and  can  make 
no  profession,  (and  these  are  the  principal  ob- 
jections on  the  other  side,)  still  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  infant  baptism  is  without  advantages^ 
any  more  than  that  Jewish  circumcision  was. 
It  has  twofold  advantages : 

(1)  For  the  children  tkantehet.  The  4R van- 
tages to  them  are  both  present  and/tt/ur«. 

(a)  The  present  efiect,  as  far  as  it  appeara 
clearly  to  tM,  is  principally  this,  that  by  this 
means  they  are  admitted  into  the  nureery 
of  the  chorch,  and  even  while  children  en- 
joy its  rights  and  privileges,  as  far  as  th^ 
are  capable  of  so  doing.  This  is  sufficient; 
and  there  is  no  need  of  adopting  the  doctrine 
about  a  ehildren^t  faiths  so  far  at  least  as  that 
implies  anything  which  can  exist  without  com- 
prehension and  capability  of  using  the  under- 
standing. Vide  s.  121,  II.,  and  Moras,  p.  249. 
In  the  general  position,  that  just  as/ar  as  they 
have  subjective  capacity,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  this,  God  will  work  in  them  that  which  is 
good  for  their  salvation,  there  is  not  only  no- 
thing unreasonable,  but  it  is  altogether  rational 
and  scriptural.  It  is  also  certain  that  we  can- 
not surely  tell  how  soon,  or  in  what  way  and 
by  what  means,  this  subjective  capacity  may 
be  shewn^nd  developed. 

(b)  As  soon  as  their  mental  powere  begin  to 
unfold  themselves  in  some  degree,  children  are 
capable  of  an  obvious  inward,  moral  effect  of 
baptism,  or  of  God  in  and  through  baptism.  In 
the  Christian  instruction  imparted  to  them  they 
must  therefore  be  continually  referred  to  this 
event;  it  must  be  shewn  them  that  they  too 
have  obtained  by  baptism  a  share  in  all  the 
great  and  divine  blessings  and  promises  which 
are  given  to  Christians,  and  that  they  are  so- 
lemnly obligated  by  baptism,  through  God*s 
assistance  and  guidance,  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Christians  receive  these  great 
promises.  In  the  youthful  age  this  means  is 
exceedingly  efficacious  in  exciting  pious  re- 
flections, and  it  operates  upon  the  whole  suc- 
ceeding life.  It  is  on  this  account  (as  Moras 
well  observes)  a  very  suitable  and  commend- 
able practice  in  the  protestant  chorch,  that  the 
children,  before  they  approach  the  Lord*s  Table 
for  the  firet  time,  are  thoroughly  instracted  in 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  troths  of  Christianity^ 
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to  Ihe  acMptnnEO  and  obcdii^noe  of  wliich 
ihej  ate  obligalnl  by  Iia|ilUni.  This  is  culled 
the  eanjtrmaliun,  (of  Ihe  coVtnKtit  nf  btplitm.) 
It  hu  upon  many,  as  ciperience  tpacties,  the 
tDtnt  salutary  efficacy  through  their  whala  life, 
»nd  it  \a  the  duty  of  tha  eraDgelJCB!  lekcher  to 
lay  out  nil  lils  stienglli  upon  this  initraction, 
and  to  make  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  appropriate 
and  practical.  And  if  in  some  the  adfanUgei 
of  it  ilo  not  appear  iia mediately,  still  in  late 
years  thify  are  often  seen.  The  good  aeed  sown 
in  thu  heart  often  lies  a  long  time  concealed  be- 
fore it  pomes  lip.  Baptism  eannot  indeed  eiert 
any  mmpiiltinn  apon  children,  any  more  than 
when  line  is  enrolled,  as  a  ohllil  t<T  a  canonry, 
or  as  an  aciidemic  citizoo.  They  must  act  ac- 
oording  to  their  own  conscientlqus  conviction, 
choiceT  and  determiaallon,  after  they  come  to 
the  exercise  of  their  nnderstanding. 

(9)  Fi-r  the  prtnntt,  relalieei,  or  guardiatu  nf 
the  childrtn.  To  these,  too,  is  the  bnptiam  of 
infants  eminently  Dsefal  in  mtiny  respRCU ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  this  advanla^  alone  ie  a 
■ufficieni  reason  for  ioalituting  infant  baptism. 
For  (a)  the  aaiurancs  is  given  by  this  rite  to 
parents,  in  a  solemn  and  impreselTs  manner, 
that  the  great  priTili-gra  and  promises  bestowed 
upon  Christians  will  be  imparted  to  their  chil- 
dren also,  and  thus  religious  feelings,  pious 
thoughts  and  resolutions,  are  awakened  end 
pramoted  in  them.  (6)  By  this  rite  they  ore 
engaged  and  encouraged  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  a  Christian  nianner.  In  order  that  their 
children  may  receire  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  attain  one  day  to  the  Bctusl  ex- 
orcise and  enjoyment  of  them.  These  duties 
■hould  be  urged  upon  parents  by  the  Christian 
teacher,  especially  at  the  lime  when  their  chil- 
dren aro  baptized ;  and  he  may  find  Jhslruclion 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be 
done  in  the  passages  ahnve  cited.  Respecting 
Iho  laagrs  properly  ccnnected  with  infant  bap- 
tism, vide  B.  139,  ad  6ncni. 
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I.  Tiama  of  Ihe  Lardt  Supper. 
(I)  The  Kriptural  nama.  (n)  Ki^"""' *'fl- 
rot,  the  festival  which  Christ  appcinied,  and 
whirh  is  held  in  his  honour,  snd  is  commemo- 
nlire  of  him,  I  Cor.  xi.  20.  Hence  tho  cnm- 
moa  api>eltalions,  iht  LariCi  Supper,  utno  da- 


mn oflhit  I 

le  of  the  principal  an 


1  festival  t. 


mini,  or  lacra  enena,  becsuse  it  was  institnted  at 
supper  time.  Entirely  synonymons  with  this 
is  the  phrase  (bj  Tpdni^a  Y.vflot,.  1  Cor.  I.  31, 
where  we  also  find  tha  name  itDvifpuM  Ki^in. 
Wilh  these  the  term  xXim»{  rou  iftmi,  kcU,  ii. 
43,  is  frequently  mentioned.  But  this  ■eem) 
rather  to  apply  tn  Vhe  feaeU  if  imv,  (Agtipc,] 
after  which  the  sacrament  of  Ihe  SnppM  WM 
frequently,  thongh  not  always,  adminiitcrcd  is 
the  primitive  church.  Of.  ver.  16,  furiDjififii- 
nn  rtn^f,  T^e  term  iupti  inavfoi-^,  Hd. 
vl.  4,  is  rendered  by  Michaeli*  heavenly  nam 
and  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  Ian 
seems,  however,  to  denote  more  gonoraMy  II 
unmerited  divine  favoura  conferred  upon  tkt 
primitive  Christians, 

(3)  Tlie  ttdaiattieal  n 
Theee  are  very  many :  so 
Ihe  following: — 

man.  This  name  is  borrowed  from  I  Cor.  I. 
16,  where,  however,  it  denotes  the  profesnoa 
which  Christians  make,  by  partaking  in  tammm 
of  iho  Supper,  of  their  interest  in  Christ,  of  the 
saving  efficacy  of  his  death  for  them,  and  their 
own  actual  enjoyment  of  its  eonsequenees. 

(6)  t-i-xufin-ria  and  ivtoyio,  (for  the-se  tertni 
are  synonymous.)  This  sacrament  is  bo  called 
bocBiise  it  is  designed  to  promote  a  Ihankfutn- 
membranee  of  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  fevoon 
bestowed  upon  us  through  him.  He  hlrasolf 
commenced  the  Sapper  by  a  praytr  tf  Ihanh, 
which  has  always  been  justly  retained  in  admi- 
nislering  this  ordinance.  The  appellation  evdu- 
rislia  (eticharhl)  was  used  even  by  Ignatiul, 
Justin  the  Martyr,  Iren>us,  and  Tertulliaa. 
[This  name  aeeniB  also  to  be  of  scriptural  ori- 
gin, and  (0  be  taken  from  the  phrase  xor^fov 
iJjioyiai  1  irtioym'^r,  nsed  by  Paul. — Ta.] 

(c)  Zvi-oiif,  ffitfl^ifayui.  This  signifies, pri- 
marily, a  eolleetiun;  then,  o  eoHeeHort  far  ttlt- 
braling  ihe  Ijird't  Si^opf,  and  finally,  the  XonTi 
Supper  i($elf.  This  name  was  prohebly  lakes 
from  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20,  svrip.^tv"''"  i^iJiv. 

(J)  Aiinvpyia  [primarily,  nitnM(mum],tbeB, 
Ihe  lacrament  if  the  Supper,  as  the  principal  act 
ofreligioiiB  service,  especially  onacconntafdift 
taerifiet  of  Christ  which  is  there  commemorated, 
Hince  ).itrovpyia  signifies,  by  way  of  eminence, 
that  pari  of  religious  Berrice  which  consists  in 

(_()  Mi»T<jpiar,  cana  mytlita  and  miita;  so 
this  sacrament  wss  called,  because  the  cateobU' 
mens  were  excluded  from  It,  and  none  who  turn 
not  Christians  could  be  present  when  it  was  ad- 
ininislered.  They  were  sent  away  by  the  dta- 
cons  wilh  the  words,  He,  miua  ejl,  (eeelai^) 
Miao  signifies  properly  ditmiKto  mltehumtn^ 
rum  e\  punilmliiira. 

(/)  There  are  other  names,  which  were  taken 
,^ioQ\  tocrijicei,  and  tha  tfftring  of  sacrifiee*~ 
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f*9  yt^^Qpaf  oblaiio^  ^valth  ^vtfta  avaCfjuuetof, 
are,  aaeramentum  aUari$,  &c.  Many  such 
068  are  found  in  the  ancient  liturgies.  Vide 
rua,  page  271,  note  2.  Christ  instituted  the 
iper  chiefly  in  commemoration  of  his  dtath, 
lis  ofiering  up  of  himself  for  man;  and  he 
iloys  in  doing  this  the  terms  borrowed  from 
rifices.  Now  it  was  customary  for  the  Chris- 
18  who  had  most  possessions  to  bring  food 
drink  to  their  love-festivals,  and  from  the 
nants  of  these  giftt  {ytpoa^ofta)  they  held  the 
iper  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
list.  This  gave  the  first  occasion  for  com- 
ing this  sacrament  with  an  offering  f  and  this 
I  done  the  more  willingly  by  Christians,  as 
vas  often  objected  against  them,  by  Jews 
heathens,  that  they  had  no  sacrifices.  And 
degrees  they  becanie  accustomed  to  regard 
Lord's  Supper  not  merely  as  a  festival  in 
nory  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  as  an  ac- 
l  repetition  of  this  sacrifice-^an  idea  which 
e  rise  afterwards  to  the  grossest  errors.  The 
t  traces  of  these  opinions  are  found  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  still  more 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  others.  Vide  £r- 
ti  in  **  Antimuratorius,"  in  his  ^^Opusc. 
$ol.'*  p.  80;  and  with  respect  to  these  eccle- 
itical  names  in  general,  Casaubon,  Exerc.  in 
t>n« — Ex.  16,  p.  445. 

.  Texts  relaiing  to  the  LortTa  Supper,  and  the 
occasion  and  object  of  its  Institution, 

1)  The  institution  of  the  Supper  is  described 
he  following  texts — viz..  Matt.  xxvi.  26 — ^28 ; 
rk,  xiv.  22—24  ;  Luke,  xxii.  19,  20.  Luke 
aore  full  and  distinct  in  his  narrative  than 
others;  in  John  there  is  nothing  said  re- 
cting  it,  since  he  presupposed  it  as  already 
1  known.  Paul,  however,  gives  an  account 
he  institution  of  the  Supper,  and  agrees  most 
rly  with  Luke,  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25.  He  is 
aking  of  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into 
Corinthian  church  in  their  observance  of  the 
ipse,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  connexion 
h  them ;  and  takes  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
rse  at  large  (in  the  entire  passage  from  ver. 
h  to  34th)  respecting  the  design  and  the  effi- 
y  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  the 
per  mode  of  celebrating  it.     Cf.  1  Cor.  x. 

17.  Theologians  are  not  agreed  among 
QQselves  whether  the  passage,  John,  vi.  50, 
.,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  eating  of  his 
h  and  drinking  his  blood,  relates  to  this  sacra- 
it.  Vide  Morus,  p.  269,  note  D.  As  the 
'ormed  theologians  often  appealed  to  this 
sage  in  behalf  of  their  theory,  the  Lutherans 

g.,  even  Ernesti)  would  not  allow  that  it 
Id  be  used  to  explain  the  language  in  which 
Supper  was  instituted.  So  much  is  certain, 
t  notliing  is  said  in  this  passage  itself  respecl- 
the  Lord's  Supper,  since  this  was  not  yet  in- 
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stituted.  Bat  the  terms  here  used  have  a  striking 
resemblance  with  those  employed  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Supper;  and  since  this. discourse  of 
Jesus  produced  at  the  time  a  great  sensation  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  phraseology,  it  cam 
hardly  be  supposed  that  his  disciples  would  for- 
get it,  or  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  their 
minds  when  terms  so  similar  were  employed  at 
the  institution  of  the  Supper.  They,  doubtless, 
could  explain  many  things  in  this  whole  trans- 
action from  their  recollections  of  this  discourse. 
This  will  appear  the  more  probable  if  we  con^ 
sider  that  these  words  of  Jesus,  recorded  by  John 
(chap,  vi.),  were  spoken  shortly  before  the  pass- 
over,  (ver.  4 ;)  that  the  images  employed  by  him 
were  taken  from  the  custom  of  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  victims  at  the  festivals  attending  the  sa- 
crifices, and  esp<>cially  at  the  passover,  tUl  most 
solemn  of  them  all ;  and  that  it  was  exactly  at 
the  passover  that  the  Supper  was  instituted  by 
Christ.  But  allowing  that  these  words  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  those  employed  by  Christ  on 
the  latter  occasion,  the  Lutheran  opinion  is  not 
invalidated.  For  every  Lutheran  will  allow  that 
it  was  a  great  object  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  remind  us,  in  an  impressive 
manner,  of  the  body  of  Jesus  offered,  and  his 
blood  shed  for  us,  and  to  exhibit. and  convey  to 
us  the  great  blessings  which  we  owe  to  him. 
Now  in  John,  aap|  and  al^a  Xpurrov  plainly  de- 
note the  doctrine  ofJesus  so  far  as  he  ofiered  up 
his  body,  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  good  of 
man.  Vide  John,  vi.  51,  C3.  Th  eat  and  drink 
of  this  body  and  blood  is  the  same  as  ttiativnv 
fli  Xptofov  iatavp<afiivov.  Vide  ver.  47,  50,  51, 
56.  What  food  and  drink  are  to  the  body,  as 
contributing  to  its  nourishment  and  vigour,  the 
same  is  a  living  faith  in  this  doctrine  to  the  soul ; 
spiritual  nourishment,  pabulum  animi.  This 
language,  then,  is  to  be  understood  to  denote 
(•the  truth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  or  atonement, 
and  the  inward  experience  of  its  benefits."  And 
this  was  the  very  object  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 
viz.,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  visibly  to  set  it  forth,  and  to  convey  its 
benefits  to  those  who  partake  of  this  sacrament. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  the  passage 
in  John  (so  far  as  it  is  figurative  and  symbolical) 
serves  to  illustrate  the  language  in  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted,  and  indeed  the 
whole  nature  of  this  ordinance.  Cf.  especially 
Storr,  Doctrinse  Christians  pars  theoretica,  p. 
314,  seq. 

(2)  What  was  the  occasion  of  ChristU  institut" 
ing  this  festival?  What  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  doing  it?  He  was  accustdlned  to  take  oc- 
casion, from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  to  give  instruction ;  and  at  the  pass- 
over  everything  was  syndbolical,  and  the  father 
of  the  family  (the  character  which  Christ  now 
sustained  among  his  disciples)  referred  every- 
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thing  back  Id  ihe  event*  in  the  Ufa  of  the  ancps- 
toniof  (he  Jewish  nation.  Iiei 
Jrwish  pasBover  gave  tlie  Gfst 
fof  inaiituCiDg  Ilia  Supper- 
Co)  Chfist  dbaliBheil  Ihe  ancient  dispensation, 
(ifMoiw  iio^^ijvi)  coaseqaentl J  all  the  Jew- 
iih  fasti rala,  sacrihces,  and  tho  tolemnitien  con- 
neoted  with  them,  were  set  aside,  and  among 
IbMB  the  paasover,  one  of  the  principal  festivaU 
of  the  Jewish  charch.  Thia  was  di 
Bia  (aught  eTeripwhere  in  lbs  New  Testameiil, 
by  the  death  of  ChriaC  Still  it  could 
denied  that  this  sod  oihei  Jewiab  feativaU  bad 
mftDj  advantages,  and  that  thcf  tended  to  keep 
alive  a  lense  uf  the  divine  benelita,  and  to 
awaken  pious  feelings.  Vide  s.  137,  III. 
Besides,  it  was  altogether  cusiamary,  both 
■monf  the  J#wi  and  the  heathen 
have  sacrilicial  festivals  standing  in  immediate 
oonoexion  wilh  religion ;  hence  Paul  objects  to 
it  that  Christians  who  drink  from  the  cop  of  the 
Lord,  and  eat  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  shoold 
drink  from  the  cup  and  eat  from  the  table  of 
idols,  1  Cor.  X.  15—21.  SUM  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly said  thai  the  cooimon  sacrificial  festivals 
unong  the  Jews  and  heatlien  furnished  Ctii 
the  principal  oi  only  inducement  to  institute  his 
Sapper,  as  was  asserted  by  Cudworth,  in  his 
work,  '•  Ds  vera  nations  sscre  eienn,"  which  is 
foond  in  his  »  Syalema  Intel lectuale,"  acco 
panied  by  Moshelin's  remarks — sn  opinion 
which  Warburlon  and  others  have  acceded.  It 
is  also  false  to  assert  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
properly  a  latrijkial  fcilinal,  like  the  Jewish 
passovcr,  although  it  is  Borna  rcUgima.oT  laera, 
and  although  it  may  he  compared,  and  is  in  fact 
eonpared  by  Paul  (1  Oor.  s-,)  with  these  fes- 
tivals. Vide  Morui,  p.  S61,  note  ;  and  p.  271, 
Dole  S.  It  is  morejust  tosay  Ibat  Christ  merely 
took  occasion  from  the  Jewish  aicriScial  festi- 
vals, and  especially  from  the  passover,  all  of 
which  were  now  abolished,  to  institute  ibis  fes- 
tival, to  maintain  among  his  followers  the  me- 
mory of  his  offering  up  of  himBsIf,  But  in  en- 
tire canformily  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
and  of  all  his  other  institutions,  he  left  it  unde- 
termined at  what  times  it  should  be  held,  and  how 
often  it  should  be  repeated-  He  simply  said. 
Do  ihit,  aaofl  as  yt  do  U,  in  nmembrance  of  mt, 
I  Cor-  li.  35- 

{b)  The  pasaover  was  designed  to  commemo- 
rate the  rescue  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and 
their  deliverance  from  many  afHictlona;  and 
was  to  be  repeated  by  their  descendants  as  an 
occasion  for  thankful  remembrance  of  the  di- 
vine favours.  Vida  Esodua.  xiii.  9,  coll-  lil. 
26, 27.  It  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance 
—VII,,  tv^tfcail  of  deliverance,  or  Texuf.  In  the 
same  way  was  the  Christian  festival  designed  to 
promote  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ,  on 


account  of  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  ib  pfr 
nishment,  and  all  the  other  sptrilnal  blsatiogs 
which  we  owe  l»  him,  and  It  was  Ui  be  repeated, 
ii(  irif  J^^v  i-naiivtiaui i  Lake,  uii.  19;  1  Coi. 
xi.  24, 30.  Hence  Paul  says,  t  Cor.  t.  7,  r. 
rtnnxa  i^ftwv  vjtif  ^^w¥  »ri^,  Xp*?r«{.  Hv 
does  not,  indeed,  here  mean  the  Lord's  Supper 
itself;  but  atitl  it  ia  very  easy  to  see  from  tfiij 
passage  the  intimate  connexion  of  theae  Idea*. 
The  words,  however,  by  which  the  Supper  irai 
instituted,  T%ie  ia  my  tiodg,  &c.,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  from  the  formula  used  at  the  celebraliaD 
of  the  passover,  71iu  ii  t/u  bread  of  tuffaring 
u/hicA  ourfalhert  ale,  kc.  i  for  this  formula  wu 
not  adopted  until  sft^i  the  destruotion  of  the  se- 
cond temple;  neither  can  it  he  fonnd  in  the 
Talmud,  as  Schottgen  has  shewn,  (Hot.  Tal- 
mud, ad  Matt.  iivi.  36,)  and  also  Deyling, 
(Obs.  Misoell.  P.  i.  Exetc.  iv.  p.  321.)  Tht 
words  of  Clirislon  thiaoccaglon  are  tadier  to  bt 
compared  with  the  Mosaic  formula  employed  ai 
the  solemn  sanctioning  of  the  law,  at  which 
time  saciifices  were  also  offered ;  Exod.  ixir.  S, 
Bfhold  the  blood  of  the  emenanl,  uAici  At  £«nJ 
hith  mnde  viiih  you.  Cf,  Motus,  p.  260,  note  i. 
(c)  Christ  did  not  institate  his  Soppei  dorin; 
the  coDtiouancs  of  Ihe  passover,  but  after  it  wu 
linished,  in  order  to  give  his  new  ordinance  m 
additional  solemnity  from  Its  connexion  with  the 
pasBover,and  at  the  same  time  to  make  iientirelj 
distinet  from  the  latter.  This  example  sras  w 
far  imitated  by  the  ancient  Christians,  that  while 
they  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  in 
connexion  with  the  Agapu,  orfeaala  n/'/oee,  tfaej 
yet  observed  it  as  a  separiite  festival,  afler  the 
former  was  ended-  At  the  social  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  at  Ihe  passover,  kc.,  a  cup  was  paasoi 
round,  over  which  thanks  were  said,  while  the 
cup  was  drank  to  the  praise  of  God — a  cubIdio 
which  we  lind  in  other  ancient  nations.  Cf, 
Psalm  cxvi.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  I,  seq. ;  also  the 
fcoT^puii'  SmiuHiur,  1  Cor-  x.  21.  It  was  wilb 
thia  ceremony  that  Christ  concluded  the  pasi' 
over,  Luke,  xxii.  17.  And  now,  after  they  had 
eaten,  (li^ian^r  (U'rut,  according  to  Matlhev 
and  Mark,  or  /tira  t«  6iinr^t<u,  according  to 
Luke  and  Paul,]  he  again  oQWed  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  as  was  customary  al  the  commencemeal 
of  a  festival  (M'j:cipi3i'^oo(,)  in  order  to  distin- 
guish this  ordiuancQ  from  the  one  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  then  distributed  the  bread  and  passed 
round  the  cup  the  second  time.  He  look  the 
materials  for  this  sacrament  from  what  remained 
of  bread  and  wine  (aa  the  ordinary  drink  of  tbe 
table)  after  they  had  eaten.  And  this  was  en- 
tirely conformed  to  his  design,  that  the  rite  coBi- 
mcmoratiro  of  him  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, and  auch  that  it  could  he  often  obaerveJ, 
and  in  any  place,  without  much  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty.  In  this  reepeci  the  Lord's  Supper  diOen 
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widely  from  the  Jewish  passover,  where  every- 
thing was  complicated  and  circumstaotially  ar- 
langed.    Vide  Exod.  zii.  3,  seq. 

iVo<e.~-Christ  recommended  the  obsenrance 
of  the  Sapper,  not  merely  to  the  apostles,  but  to 
all  Christians.  Vide  Moras,  p.  259,  s.  1,  ad 
linem.  Nor  was  it  his  meaning  that  they  should 
merely  sometimes  remember  him  at  their  ordi- 
nury  social  meals,  and  while  they  partook  of  the 
bxead  and  wine  on  the  table,  think  of  his  death ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  understood  the 
words.  Do  ikU  in  remembrance  cfme^  to  relate  to 
all  Christians ;  and  they  distinguished  this  fes- 
trral  from  all  other  social  festivals,  and  intro- 
daced  the  observance  of  it  into  all  the  Christian 
churches.  This  appears  especially  from  1  Cor. 
zi.  23,  24,  coll.  X.  16,  where  it  is  also  described 
as  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  indeed  as  one 
which  Paul  himself,  as  well  as  the  other  apos- 
tles, had  received  immediately  from  Christ.  It 
is  said  expressly,  ver.  26,  that  this  ordinance 
should  he  observed  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
iax9^  o£  h^  6  Kvpu>$.)  The  Supper  was  de- 
Bigrned  to  be  a  perpetual  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Christ  until  he  shall  come  again  to  bring  his 
followers  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed ;  and 
every  one  who  partakes  of  it  is  supposed  hereby 
to  profess  that  he  believes  Christ  died  even  for 
him.  There  have  always,  however,  been  some 
who  have  supposed  that  this  institution  is  need- 
less, or  that  the  precept  to  observe  it  does  not 
extend  to  all  Christians :  the  Pauliciani,  e.  g., 
supposed  that  bread  and  wine  are  here  figurative 
terms,  denoting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which 
nourish  the  soul.  So  the  Socinians,  and  seve- 
ral fanatical  sects. 

(3)  More  particular  explanation  of  the  object 
ef  Christ  in  instiiuiing  the  sacrament  of  the  Sup- 
per. 

{a)  The  chief  object  of  Christ,  From  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  appears  that  this  festival 
was  designed  to  be  in  commemoration  of  Christ, 
^-of  all  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him,  and  especially  of  his  death,  from  which 
these  other  benefits  all  proceed.  This  is  evident 
from  the  very  words  in  which  this  ordinance 
was  established,  o^fia  v^ttp  vfiCtv  itdofitvwj  (or, 
as  Paul  has  it,  x%uifuvov,  nsr',  laedere^  vulnerare^ 
to  which  the  frreaA^'ng  of  the  bread  alludes,)  and 
alfia  vfchp  vfiC^v,  (or  rtepl  ytoxxwf ,  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,)  ixzwo/jtevop^  tlio^ioiv  a/ttaprtwy. 
Christ  often  repeated  these  words  during  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  Supper,  and  inter- 
changed them  with  others  of  the  same  import ; 
and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  difierent 
phraseology  recorded  by  the  different  evange- 
lists. The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  **So 
often  as  ye  partake  of  this  festival,  you  profess 
yourselves  among  the  number  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Christ  suffered  death  for  their  sakes,*' 


(J^aiva/tov  Kvpun;  xatar/yiuti.)  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16» 
and  also  the  fine  paraphrase  of  this  passage 
given  by  Morus,  p.  259,  s.  3,  n.  1. 

But  this  needs  more  particular  explanation. 
On  the  day  of  Christ^s  death  the  ancient  Mosaic 
dispensation  ceased,  and  the  new  covenant,  or 
the  new  dispensation  instituted  by  God  through 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  commenced. 
The  memorable  event  of  that  day,  which  had 
such  vast  consequences,  he  and  his  apostles 
celebrated  by  this  festival,  and  he  commanded 
them  to  continue  to  observe  it  in  future  time. 
It  is  therefore  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles that  the  new  dispensation  of  God  (xaw^ 
Bio^tj)  began  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated.  Cf.  the 
texts  cited  s.  118,  II.  1.  Hence  Paul  says,  Heb. 
ix.  14,  15,  that  even  as  Judaism  was  inau- 
gurated by  sacrifices,  so  was  Christianity  also, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  as 
Moses,  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  calls  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice by  which  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  institute  was  consecrated  and  received  a 
solemn  sanction,  the  blood  of  the  covenant  j  so  does 
Christ,  with  a  most  indisputable  reference  to 
this  expression,  denominate  his  death, — his 
blood  which  he  shed,  the  blood  of  the  new  eove^ 
nantf  and  the  words  to  cxifta  xoM^ii  dui^ijxi^c 
(or,  as  Luke  and  Paul  plainly  have  it,  to  ^totij- 
pMw  (ctfvt)  ^  xQjivri  hia^rptfi  iv  t^  oifAwri  ftov)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the  words  tovto 
iotb  to  Outfjid  jMOv,  to  a^AO,  fjMv, 

The  meaning  therefore  is,  **  ye  celebrate,  while 
ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  wine,  the  me- 
mory of  my  body  offered  up,  and  of  my  blood 
shed  for  you,  by  which  the  new  covenant,  the 
new  dispensation  for  the  good  of  the  worlds 
whose  founder  I  am,  is  consecrated."  The  sa- 
crament of  the  Supper  is  therefore  a  significant 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  requires,  in 
order  to  a  proper  celebration  of  it,  a  personal 
experience  of  the  benefits  of  this  death.  . 

Christ  says,  *«  drink  ye  a//  of  it;  for  it  is  my 
blood."  By  this  he  means  that  they  should  so 
divide  the  wine  among  themselves  that  each 
should  receive  a  portion  of  it.  He  himself  did 
not  partake  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine ; 
for  his  body  was  not  offered,  nor  his  blood  shed, 
for  his  own  sake ;  and  those  only  for  whom  this 
was  done  should  eat  and  drink  of  it.  The  tovto 
hti  oC*fJia  and  alfia  refers,  therefore,  principally 
to  the  act  itself,  like  the  following  tovto  ftoC- 
titt — i.  e.,  this  act  (which  you  shall  hereafter 
repeat)  shall  serve  to  impress  your  minds  with 
the  great  importance  of  my  body  offered  up  for 
the  good  of  men,  and  of  my  blood  shed  for  their 
sake,  and  shall  remind  you  of  all  the  salutary 
consequences  flowing  from  my  death,  and  shall 
convey  these  benefits  to  you  personally.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  then  present  and  living  body 
of  Jesus  which  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the  h<^^ 
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irhich  WS9  Mcriliced — i.  e.,  Chrisl,  ao  fat  aa  he 
IJed  for  us.  This  is  ilJusirated  by  the  formula 
■ued  bj  Moses  lexp^Rting  the  passorec,  Exod. 
xii.  H,  27,  Kn  nM — i,  e.,  bj  thia  set  you 
loleniDly  comnieiiiDraia  the  Jeliverance  from. 
Elgypl.  And  as  tbs  pnssairct  was  appointed 
ind  first  eelebraled  shortly  before  tbia  delirer- 
inee,  »a  was  the  sac  tame  ot  of  Ihe  Supper  Jnsli- 
tuled  and  celebrated  jual  before  the  death  of 
Christ  i  and  as  the  fiTmer  was  lo  bo  repoaled  in 
coDHnemoration  of  llie  great  erent  oa  account 
:>(  which  it  was  Rral  inalitutcd.  and  for  the  sake 
9f  Bwakeninj  grHteful  and  religious  feelings,  bo 
itwHB  bIbo  with  the  latter.  This  analogy  eeem* 
lo  have  been  perfectly  understood  by  the  apo»- 
ilea,  and  hence  they  da  nut  inquire  of  Christ, 
SB  they  were  accuatomed  to  do  In  other  caaet. 

(b)  But  in  connexion  with  thia  principal  ob- 
ject, Christ  had  also  other*  in  »iew,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  related  to  this,  and  depend 
upon  it.  Especially  does  it  appear  to  bare  been 
an  objocl  with  Christ  In  this  ordinance  to  make 
plain,  and  impressiTely  to  recommend  la  his  dis- 
ciples that  great  precept  of  his  religion,  Lme 
one  anelier,  ai  I  alia  hart  heed  i/ou,  I  Cor.  x. 
IT;  sii.  13.  He  designed  that  by  this  symbol 
his  disciples  should  mutually  pledge  their  cor- 
dial love.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  by  old  ex- 
perioDra  that  friendships  are  founded,  cherished, 
tad  sustained  by  Booial  festiTals.  Of  thia  foal 
many  of  the  ancient  legislators  and  tbo  founders 
of  religions  availed  thsmseUes  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  festiTals;  and  this  was  also  done  by 
Moses.  In  many  of  the  Uriental  nations,  there- 
fore, the  guest  who  had  but  once  eaten  with 
them,  eren  if  it  bad  been  only  bread  and  salt, 
and  who  had  drunken  with  them,  was  considered 
tu  a  pledged  and  unnlterahle  friend;  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  the  league  of  friendship  and  of 
tnutnal  service  was  cantraeted. 

Thia  noble  custom  was  now  made  more  ge- 
neral, and,  aa  it  were,  consecrated,  by  religion. 
or  the  association  of  religious  ideas.  All  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  to  unite  in  this  cele- 
bration, snd  to  hold  this  festival  in  common, 
and  without  any  distinction,  in  memory  of  their 
great  benefactor  and  Saviour.  Far  tho  follow- 
ers of  Christ  wore  required  lo  love  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  this /or  CAriifa  nalce—i.  e.,  be- 
enuse  it  is  the  will  and  the  commund  of  Christ, 
their  common  LoH.  Vide  Job.  Gottlob  Wotb, 
Ueber  die  Biindes-und  Freundachaftssyrobole 
der  Morgenlander;  Sorau,  1793,  8 vo. 

But  we  must  remember,  in  connenion  with 
this,  the  uniform  dnciriae  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  Christ  in  his  exalted  slate  is  as  near 
to  all  hia  followers,  at  all  periods,  even  until 
the  end  of  the  wnrid,  (Matt,  xxriii.  SO.)  and 
that  he  equslly  guides  and  supports  them  as 
when  he  was  with  his  diaciples,  bj  his  visible 
presence,  upon  the  esTlh.  Vide  «.  M.  tt« 


visihiy  present  when  be  first  held  this  festinl 
with  his  diaciplea  then  living,  sod  he  then  took 
the  lead.  But  while  he  commands  all  hia  fol< 
lowers  to  oontioue  to  observe  this  rite  until  hig 
visible  return,  he  gives  them  the  assurance  thai 
they  stand  equally  under  his  inspection,  and  elk- 
joy  equally  his  care,  with  those  who  lived  with 
him  while  be  was  upon  the  earth.  Theologians 
Bay  truly,  Chriiiut  prieMntiam  mam  gait  in  ma* 
cann  deelaral  tDSFECTAStLl  pignore.  Sa  cer- 
tainly as  they  see  the  bread  and  the  wine,  even 
so  certain  should  it  be  to  them  that  he  still 
lives,  and  that  he  is  especially  near  to  ibein,  ai 
he  was  formerly  to  his  diaciplea  while  upon 

.Voie. — From  what  has  now  been  satd,  it  ap- 
pears (a)  that  the  theory  of  the  substantial  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  lbs 
sacramental  symbols  is  not  essential,  or  la  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  point  in  ibisdaD- 
trine,  and  that  it  cannot  be  decisively  proved 
from  the  words  of  ChrisL  The  lefonned  theo- 
logians take  ilnu  here  in  the  sense  of  ri^ro/y- 
t'n^,  tktwingfnrth — a  sense  in  which  it  is  indeed 
often  used— e.  g.,  Sept.  Gen.  ili.  36,  37;  Gal. 
iv.  21 ;  Itev.  i.  ao.  Christ  himself  uses  fm  in 
a  similar  connexion,  instead  of  etjtiaiim,  John, 
XV.  I.  The  objeclinns  to  this  explanation  which 
are  of  any  weight  may  besee[li^StoTt'a"DIlO■ 
trina  Christiana,"  p.  305,  aeq,  Cf.  also  a.  I4G. 
This  particular  theory  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  an  article  of  faith,  hiiK  rather  to  have  been 
placed  among  theological  problems.  Vides.  IIG, 

It  also  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  we  are 
not  to  suppose  in  the  sacrament  any  actual  of- 
fering up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  repeated  every 
lime  the  sacrament  is  observed.  This  false  idea 
became  giad  Daily  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
church.  Vide  No.  I.  of  this  section,  ad  linein. 
This  sacrament  may  indeed  be  called,  as  it  it 
by  the  fathers,  a  uttrijiei,  but  only  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  For  Christ  offeied  np  himself  once 
for  all,  Heb.  ix.  35—98 ;  and  the  Lord's  Sapper 
is  the  means  of  appropriating  to  each  one  tha 
benefits  of  this  one  sacrificB.  It  is  taught,  how- 
ever, by  the  Romish  church,  that  the  priest  of- 
fers to  God,  as  a  literal  atoning  sacriGoe,  both 
far  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  sacramental 
symbols,  which  become,  by  consecration  and 
tranaubatantiation,  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  From  this  doctrine  respecting  miata 
many  other  false  ideas  have  originated. 

SECTION  CXLIV. 


Some  things  pertaining  to  this  ordinanoe  are 
aitntial — 1.   e.,   of  such  a  nature  that  withonl 

\t!MtaCt««\\QU«Qtwoold  not  be  the  iiae  Lord') 
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Sapper;  others  are tfnetsenh'a/,  or eon/tng^n/.  The 
latter  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  society,  &c.;  and  with  regard  to  these 
things  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  deviating 
eTen  from  that  which  was  done  on  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  Supper,  since  these  are  regarded 
as  indifferent  matters,  Christ  having  given  no 
express  precepts  respecting  them.  Thus  all 
agree  that  the  time  of  ike  day  in  which  it  is  oh* 
served  is  unessential,  although  Christ  observed 
it  in  the  evening;  the  same  as  to  the  posture  at 
table,  whether  tiiling  or  lying,-  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  place,  whether  it  be  a  public  or  a 
private  house;  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

But  on  some  points  opinions  are  divided.  In 
the  protestant  church  the  use  of  the  bread  and 
wine  {materia^  or  res  terrestrial  eUmenta^  symbo' 
Id)  is  reckoned  among  the  essential  things ;  and 
the  use  of  them  too  in  such  a  way  that  each  of 
the  elements  shall  be  separately  (separaiim) 
taken.  Protestants,  too,  contend  that  none  but 
real  Christians  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Other  things  are  regarded  by  them  as  un- 
essential. These  points  will  now  be  briefly 
considered,  and  illustrated  by  some  historical 
observations. 

I.  7%e  use  qf  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Lord's 

Supper, 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bread  to 
be  employed  in  this  sacrament,  the  opinions  of 
theologians  have  been  diverse. 

(a)  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  bread 
should  be  leavened  or  unleavened,  or  whether 
this  is  tL  point  of  indifference.  In  the  protestant 
church  the  latter  opinion  is  maintained,  and 
justly,  since  Christ  left  no  precept  respecting 
this  point.  So  much  is  beyond  doubt,  that  at 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  Christ  made  use  of 
unleavened  bread,  because  no  other  was  brought 
into  the  house  during  the  celebration  of  the  Jew- 
ish passover,  still  less  was  any  other  kind  eaten. 
We  have  indeed  no  express  information  respects 
ing  the  custom  of  the -primitive  Christians  in 
this  respect;  but  from  all  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears that  they  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferance  whether  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
is  employed.  They  came  together  almost  daily 
to  partake  of  the  Supper,  and  they  carried  with 
them  the  bread  and  wine  for  this  festival.  In 
this  case  they  took  the  bread  which  was  used 
at  common  meals,  and  this  was  leavened  bread. 
Epiphanius  (Hsr.  30)  notices  it  as  something 
peculiar  in  the  Ebionites,  that  once  in  the  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  passover,  they  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  unleavend  bread.  It  was 
customary  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Oriental 
church  to  make  use  of  leavened  bread,  yet  not 
always  and  in  all  places.  In  the  Western 
church,  on  the  contrary,  unleavened  bread  was 


more  commonly  (though  not  always)  employ- 
ed ;  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century* 
declares  this  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  in  the 
Romish  church.  There  was,  however,  at  this 
time,  no  law  upon  the  subject,  either  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  church.  But  in  the  ele- 
venth century  a  controversy  arose  on  this  point 
between  the  two  churches,  as  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularius,  reproached 
the  Western  church  for  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  made  it  heresy.  After  this  period  it 
was  contended  in  the  Romish  church  that  no 
other  than  unleavened  bread  should  be  used, 
and  this  was  so  established  by  many  papal 
decretals.  The  opposite  ground  was  taken  by 
the  Greek  church,  and  is  still  maintained  at  the 
present  day.  Vide  Joh.  Gottfried  Herrmann, 
Historia  Concertationum  de  Pane  Azymo  et 
Fermentato  in  Coena  Domini;  Leipzig,  1737, 
8vo. 

(6)  Another  thing  which  must  be  considered 
unessential  is  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  which 
was  done  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Supper, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  baked 
the  bread  thin,  and  were  accustomed  therefore 
to  break,  instead  of  cutting  it.  We  see,  how- 
ever, from  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  (coll.  x.  17,  lU  opfo;, 
from  which  pieces  were  broken  off,)  that  this 
custom  was  retained  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  and  was  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
the  wounding  and  breaking  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  to 
have  retained  this  custom  afterwards,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  custom  of  immersion  is 
preferable  in  performing  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Luther  at  first  declared  in  favour  of  the  breaking 
of  bread,  though  he  afterwards  altered  his  opi- 
nion. It  has  been  customary  in  the  Romish 
church,  especially  since  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  to  cut  the  host  or  holy  wafer 
in  a  peculiar  way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  the 
crucified  Saviour,  and  to  make  the  pieces  more 
and  more  small,  that  no  one  might  receive  too 
much  of  this  costly  food. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  ufine,  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  Christ  used  such,  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  as  was  mingled  with 
water.  For  it  was  very  customary  with  the 
orientalists  to  drink  mingled  wine  at  table,  and 
one  was  regarded  as  quite  intemperate  who 
drank  pure  wine,  (^merum.)  Still  this  is  very 
uncertain,  since  water  and  wine  were  frequently 
drunk  separately  at  table.  In  the  ancient  church, 
however,  the  custom  prevailed  in  most  places 
of  mingling  water  with  the  sacramental  wine. 
It  was  also  determined  how  much  wine  should 
be  taken;  though  this  was  variously  settled. 
Diverse  allegorical  significations  were  given  to 
the  mingling  of  these  two  elements.  E.  g.,  it 
was  said  that  the  wine  is  the  symbol  of  the 
soul  of  Christy  and  the  w^tAT  <^C  ^3c)&  <^«Qi|\ft.'^f(^^ 
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ire  united  with  liim,  &c.  Such  allegoriziag  is 
leen  orcn  in  iho  writing*  of  Cyprian,  Cle- 
nent  III.  expressly  ensateit  in  Ihe  twelfth  cen- 
AXtj  that  the  wine  shoulil  be  mingled  wilh 
vraler.  Thia  was  not  insisted  upon  b;  Lulfaer, 
on  account  of  the  superstition  connected  with 
iL  The  colour  of  the  wine  is  also  indifferent, 
nor  is  ti  certain  that  Christ  used  the  red  wine. 

(3)  In  ordej  to  Ihe  right  eelebnitjon  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  neither  the  bread  nor  the  wine 
must  be  taken  without  the  olhpr.  hut  both  uiast 
be  used,  (cominuni'a  tub  ulraijac  tpecir.)  though 
one  separately  from  the  other,  {teparatim.) 

(a}  As  to  the  latter  paint,  it  is  probable  from 
he  iDslltulion  of  the  Supper  by  Christ  that  he 
liatrihuted  each  of  the  elements  Kparalely  to 
lis  diaciples.  Gut  we  find  thst  in  soms  of  the 
Oriental  churches  an  exception  was  made  in 
behalf  of  soma  aicli  persons,  and  ih.-il  bread 
mefelj  dipped  in  wine  was  given  them.  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  West,  especially 
during  the  tenth  eentuty,  where,  in  some  places, 
the  bread  only  was  consecrated,  and  then  dipped 
in  the  wine,  and  so  given  to  the  communicants — 
■  practice  which  was  justly  condemned. 

(&)  It  is  also  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the 
cup  shoold  not  be  wilhholden  from  any  who 
psrlalie  of  this  sacrament.    Vide  Moms,  p.  QT3, 


From  1  Cor.  xi.  96i  X.  16,  31,  it  appear*. 

undeniably,  (hat  in  the  apostolio  church  all 
Christians  partook  both  of  llie  bread  and  the 
wine.  And  this  was  Ihe  practice  throughoui 
the  whole  Christian  church  during  the  first  ten 
cenwrieB.  The  Manicheana,  who  abatained 
wholly  from  wine,  did  not  use  it  even  si  the 
Lord's  Sapper ;  hat  they  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  teachers  of  all  other  parlies — e.  g.,  Hie- 
Tonymus,  Leo  the  Great,  Jkc.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelaaiiis  1.,  of  the 
fifth  century,  against  some  sectarians,  who 
used  only  bread  In  the  celebration  of  the  Supper, 
He  calls  their  practice  grandc  incriUgium,  and 
is  very  stroog  in  his  opposition  lo  it. 

But  when  the  doctriae  of  Iransubslantiation 
began  lo  prevail  in  the  West,  especially  after 
the  eleventh  century,  the  schoolmen  suggested 
tits  question  whether,  considering  that  the  bread 
is  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  is 
not  also  there,  and  so,  whether  it  is  not  enough 
lo  partake  merely  of  the  bread  1  This  question 
was  answered  in  ihe  affirmative  j  and  it  was 
Buggesied  as  an  additional  reason  in  behalf  of 
this  opinion,  thai  drink  may  be  easily  spilled, 
and  that  it  is  mare  difliciilt  lo  lose  any  portion 
■  of  Ihe  bread.  This  ground  wns  taken  even  in 
Ihe  twelfth  century  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  and  in  Ihe  thirteenth  cen- 
tory  was  defended  with  gresl  5wal  by  Thomas 
Aqainaa.  Some  chun-hes  in  Ihe  Went  hi>nan, 
therefore,  totntroduca  the  castom  of  «i\\iViQ\&\nf,^ 


the  cup  from  the  Uily.  and  giving  it  oiily  to  Ui* 
clei^.  The  first  examples  of  thia  ocrutred  in 
some  English  churches  about  Ihe  middle  of  ihe 
twelfUi  century.  The  scarcity  and  dearnesa  of 
wine  in  □oithern  Europe  during  this  period  ma; 
have  furnished  an  additional  motive  far  Hm 
pmctice.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  ceotoij 
that  ihesD  Dxamples  were  followed  in  FraiiM 
and  Italy.  Still  this  observance  did  nol  becoma 
universal  either  in  this  or  the  following  century, 
ahhongh  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  pre- 
valcnt  in  the  churches  in  the  West.  This  do^ 
trine  de  eotnmuniotu  luh  una  was  sealously  op- 
posed by  WicklklTand  Huss  and  their  adherents: 
and  this  led  the  Council  at  Costnitz,  U15, 
wholly  to  interdict  the  us«  of  ihe  cop  by  die 
laity.  It  was  established  by  that  Conncil, 
"that  in  each  of  the  two  elements  the  whole 
body  of  Christ  is  tru)y  contained.^*  This  doo- 
nine  has  been  maintained  in  the  Romiab 
church  ever  since  this  period,  altliough  many 
theologians,  and  even  some  of  the  popes,  have 
objected  lo  it.  Luther  and  Zuingle  adopted  ibe 
principles  of  Wicklitf  and  Huss,  and  introduced 
again  the  general  use  of  the  cup  into  theii 
churches,  and  hence  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  CoGlnilz  were  re-enacted  by  the  Council 
at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides  ths 
older  works  of  I.eo  Alhiiua,  Schmid,  Caliitui, 
on  thia  subject,  cf.  Spinier,  Geschicbte  des 
Kelch's  im  Abendmahl ;  Lemgo,  1780,  8vo. 

n.  B/i  uiAem  tbauldihe  LonTi  Supper  be  abierred? 
Uiho  ilunild  odminaltT  il?  and  may  it  be  ttlt- 
braled  in  fhf  Private  DuxlUngt  of  Ckrialianil 
These  questions  come  under  the  general  in- 
quiry respecting  what  is  essential  and  nol  es- 
sential in  the  observance  of  ihe  Lord's  Sapper. 
(I)  None  but  actual  members  of  the  Christian 
church  can  take  pail  in  the  Lord*s  Supperi 
those  who  are  not  Christians  are  excluded  from 
it.  On  this  point  there  has  been  an  universal 
agreemenL  For  by  this  rite  we  profess  our 
interest  In  the  Christian  church,  and  our  belief 
in  Christ.  Vide  1  Cot.  x.  17;  xi.  2C.  The 
passage,  Heb.  liii.  20.  seems  also  to  belong  in 
this  connexiim.  Every  actual  member  of  lbs 
church  may  therefore  be  admitted  to  Ihe  enjoy- 
ment of  thia  ordinance,  without  disiinction  of 
regenerate  and  unregenerate  persons,  (though 
this  is  denied  by  some.)  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Supper  to 
make  an  cxttmal  profession  of  Christian  fftith, 
(vide  s.  MS,  I.;)  and  because  It  may  be,  and 
is  designed  lo  he,  a  means  of  promoting  a  change 
of  heart,  and  often  produces  this  effect.  Ai  ui»- 
regenente  persons  sre  not  excluded  from  hear- 
ing the  divine  word,  neither  should  they  bo  from 
partaking  of  (his  sacrament.  Nor  do  we  find 
thnt  persons  who  gave  no  evidence  of  a  regene- 
^rUn  tii:\tA,ui& -vXtd-wBTB 'jc(  members  of  the 
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Tisible  church,  were  excluded  from  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  primitive  Christian  church ;  although 
such  persons  were  advised  to  abstain  from  the 
sacranieot,  so  long  as  their  hearts  were  not  in  a 
proper  frame,  still  it  was  left  to  their  own  con- 
sciences. Since,  therefore,  a  mixed  multitude 
of  good  and  evil  must  be  allowed  in  the  visible 
chareh,  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Christ  himself  admitted  Judas  to  the  first  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance;  and  thus  taught  us 
our  duty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Many 
have  indeed  denied  that  Judas,  the  betrayer  of 
Christ,  partook  of  this  sacrament  with  the  other 
disciples ;  but  from  Luke,  xxii.  20 — 22,  the  fact 
appears  too  plain  to  be  denied.  This  is  admit- 
ted even  by  Augrustine  on  the  third  Psalm. 
This  fact  is  important,  since  many  conscientious 
Christians,  and  even  teachers,  have  had  great 
doubts  as  to  uniting  with  unconverted  men  in 
this  ordinance,  and  have  become  Separatists. 

In  respect  to  children,  however,  it  is  main- 
tained that  they  are  excluded  from  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  common  in  Africa, 
in  Cyprian's  time — i.  e.,  in  the  third  century — to 
give  the  sacramental  elements  even  to  children ; 
and  this  custom  was  gradually  introduced  into 
other  churches.  But  in  the  twelfth  century  this 
practice  fell  into  disuse  in  the  West,  although 
in  the  East  it  continues  to  the  present  day. 
The  passage,  John,  vi.  53,  is  appealed  to  in  be- 
half of  this  practice.  Vide  Peter  Zom,  Historia 
Eacharistie  Infantium ;  Berlin,  1736,  8vo.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  exclusion  of  children  is 
expressly  commanded  by  Christ,  because  there 
is  nothing  about  this  subject  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  do  we  read  ^at  in  the  apostolic 
church  they  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament. 
(The  children  of  the  Israelites  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  feast  of  the  passover.)  Yet  as 
children  were  not  admitted  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  church,  (except  in  Africa 
in  the  third  century,)  we  judge  that  they  cannot 
have  been  admitted  in  the  apostolic  church ;  for 
in  that  case  this  practice  would  not  certainly 
have  been  disused  in  all  the  churches.  The 
eanse  of  the  exclusion  of  children  is,  plainly, 
that  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  the  import- 
ance of  the  transaction,  and  must  be  unable  to 
distinguish  this  religious  festival  from  a  com- 
mon meal ;  t  Cor.  xi.  29.  It  would  thus  be- 
come to  them  a  merely  formal  and  customary 
thing,  and  make  no  salutary  impression. 

(2)  By  whom  should  the  Lord*8  Supper  be  ad- 
minhtered?  As  the  administration  of  the  other 
religious  rites  of  the  church  is  entrusted  to  the 
teachers  of  religion,  it  is  proper  and  according 
to  good  order  that  this  also  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  them.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
their  right  exelwdvely  and  necessarily,  hot  only 
ordinis  et  dtcori  causa,  as  Moms  well  observes, 
p.  S73,  ad  fin.    In  extreme  cases,  therefore, 


where  no  regular  teachers  can  be  obtained,  this 
sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other  Chris- 
tians to  whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the 
church.  Vide  s.  136,  II.  2 ;  s.  139,  III.  This 
has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  Luther  and 
other  protestant  theologians.  In  the  ancient 
Christian  church  it  was  as  regularly  adminis- 
tered by  the  teachers  as  baptism.  Justin  the 
Martyr  (Apol.  i.  85,  seq.)  says  t^at  the  ftpo- 
totCytti  consecrated  and  distributed  the  ele- 
ments; and  TertuUian  (De  Cor.  Mil.)  says, 
nee  de  aliorum  manu  guam  prjbsidbntium  nimt- 
mu$. 

(3)  The  question  has  been  asked.  Whether 
priviUe  communions  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  sick 
persons)  may  be  permitted,  and  whether  they 
accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Lord's  Supper  1 
This  has  been  denied  by  some  modem  writers, 
particularly  by  Less,  in  his  *•  Praktische  Dog- . 
matik,"  and  by  Schulze  of  Neustadt,  *'  Ueber 
die  Krankencommunion ;"  1794.  Cf.  the  work 
••  Ueber  die  Krankencommunion,  mit  besonderer 
Hinsicht  auf  ihren  Missbrauch  und  ihre  Sch34- 
lichkeit;"  Leipzig,  1803,  8vo;  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  practice  is  not  wholly  rejected.  These 
writers  have  been  led  to  make  their  objections 
by  seeing  the  frequent  abuse  of  private  commn- 
nions,  by  knowing  that  they  are  frequently  re- 
sorted to  from  pride,  or  from  some  superstitions 
ideas  with  regard  to  their  efficacy.  Hence  they 
have  been  led  to  maintain  that  it  is  essential, 
in  order  to  a  right  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  it  should  be  held  in  common  by 
the  mixed  society  of  Christians  constituting  a 
church,  and  that  private  communions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  justly  re- 
jected by  many  theologians — e.  g.,  by  Doeder- 
lein.  The  following  reasons  have  been  urged 
against  it — ^viz., 

(a)  It  is  doubtless  trae  that  in  the  apostolic 
church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  commonly  and 
regularly  celebrated  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
Christians ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20--34.  •  And  this  must 
always  remain  the  mle,  from  which  there  can 
be  no  exception  in  respect  to  those  Christians 
who  are  able  to  attend  the  public  meetings,  but 
who  refuse  so  to  do,  either  from  pride  or  self- 
will.  There  may,  however,  be  an  exception 
made  in  behalf  of  Christians  who  are  neces- 
sarily detained  from  attending  on  the  public  or- 
dinances of  divine  service— «.  g.,  in  the  case 
of  sick  persons.  And  it  would  be,  as  Moms 
well  remarks,  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of 
love,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  commands  of 
Christ,  if  sick  persons  should  be  prevented  from 
partaking  of  Uie  Lord's  Supper  in  their  own 
houses. 

(5)  A  public  place  cannot  be  made  essential  to 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
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koOH ;  nor  fi  the  numW  of  Chrisliani  preMnt 
II  til  lInpoTUn^  since  it  was  first  celebrated 
ooly  by  e  RelMt  Tew  of  the  five  hundred  diioi- 
plc*  of  ChiiBt  then  living;  but  e»orj'ihing  de- 
penila  upon  Ihs  feelings  and  chaneter  of  the 
ooramuiiiciint*.  The  Chriatiao  who  in  this  act 
eoraincmotatea  the  denth  of  J«sbb,  profesaea  his 
mlation  to  Ihe  church,  and  forcnt  pioua  reaalrra 
>nd  plirpoaet — he  trulj  celebriile*  the  Lord'e 
Supper  (vhelhef  he  petforiaa  this  act  in  public 

(c)  Sren  in  a  pmzbi  direlling  h  profesBion 
may  be  made,  by  this  act  of  faith  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  befoie  Ihe  teacher  and  oihera  preaent, 
I  Cor.  XL.;  and  peraona  not  preaeni  slill  learu 
thai  aocb  a  ptofesalon  hat  been  made.  This 
object  of  ihs  Lord's  Supper  is  ihcrefoie  attained 
even  by  the  priTate  celebratloa  of  il.  There 
wo*  a  regulation  among  the  Bohemian  brethren 
In  Ihe  Mtrenlh  century,  (about  the  year  1461.) 
that  when  a  aick  person  desired  ihe  Lord'a 
Supper,  other  member*  of  tlio  church  should 
partake  of  it  irilh  him,  in  oriUr  that  it  might  lit 
a  tnit  tommunion — an  eiample  which  ia  worthy 
of  imitalion!  And  cTen  among  ua  this  might 
ba  done  without  great  notoriety,  by  admitting 
the  near  r«lationa,  acquaiu lances,  or  friends  of 
Ihe  atok  person,  or  those  occupying  the  same 
hoiua;  and  they,  loo,  might  perbapa  receive  » 
lalalary  impression  from  auch  a  celebrBtion  of 
Ihi*  ordinance.  The  asaerlion  of  Less,  that  pri- 
Tale  eommunians  were  unheard  of  in  earlier 
Christian  anllrguiij.  Is  not  true.  Justin  the 
Martyr  says  (Apol.  3),  "  thai  the  deacons  lirat 
distributed  bread  and  wins  to  those  present,  and 
Iben  carried  it  to  ihe  absent." 

HL  Vnaimlial  Rita  in  ihe  Adminidratitm  of 
Ihe  Supper. 

It  is  important  that  Ihe  Lord's  Supper,  so  far 
•s  il  is  an  txtemat  rile,  should  be  so  adminis- 
tered aa  to  dislioguish  it  from  common  and  or- 
dinary repasts,  as  a  special  festival  in  comme- 
moraiion  of  ChtisL  This  is  called  hy  Paol,  3 
Cor.  Xi.  19,  iiaufiriM  to  u^a  roi  Kvptou.  This 
msy  indeed  be  done  without  any  external  oere^ 
monies;  and  il  cannot  iherefore  be  said  thai 
such  external  rltea  and  usages  are  essential  to 
the  ordinance.  Still  it  is  wise,  and  adapted  ID 
promote  Ihe  ends  for  which  the  Supper  was  io' 
Blilnled,  to  employ  such  external  solemntlies  as 
will  remind  Ihe  communicants  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  this  festival,  and  give  il  an  obvious  and 
marked  distinction  from  other  meals.  Here, 
however,  caution  must  be  used,  lest  supersti- 
tion should  be  encouraged  by  Ihe  introduction 
of  these  ceremonies,  and  they  ihould  be  sup- 
posed lo  pnBsess  some  special  power. 

Christ  diBiinguished  this  ordinance  from  the 
pastorer,  which  immediately  preceded,  b^  of- 
fering  up  a  pnyer  of  thanks,  (.cirzafHAtipat,  oi 


v>jrfi<tat.)  wliioh  was  probably  one  of  the  brief 
;hank8Eiving»  common  among,  the  Jews,  u 
leiiher  of  tlio  evangelists  have  thought  neoea-  I 
lary  la  record  the  words.  He  then  staled  briefly  | 
Iho  object  of  this  ordinance.  In  both  of  tb«M 
parliculars,  the  example  of  Christ  it  propaily  I 
followed  in  the  sdaiinistntion  of  tiie  Ssppai. 
It  is  customary  to  offer  thanks  lo  God,  briefly 
to  sute  the  object  of  this  ordinance,  and  Aa 
solemnly  set  span  the  bread  and  wine  to  ihii 
Bicrnd  use.  Vide  I  Cor.  i.  16,  Kori^puw  tvta- 
yi'of,  u  iitJ>ytii)iii — i.  e.,  the  wine  in  Ihe  cap, 
which  we  consecrate  to  this  use  by  the  prayn 
of  Ihunks.  Il  ia  also  said  elsewhere  respectitg 
those  who  Ihank  God  far  Ihe  enjoyment  of  otb« 
food,  that  they  partake  of  it  firr'  i%*jrfiai,  1 
Tim.  iv.  5;  Luke,  ii.  IG. 

This  solemn  opening  of  the  Supper  with 
prayer  and  reference  lo  the  command  of  Jeeus, 
Is  called  totiMtaalion,  and  is  proper  and  accord- 
ing lo  the  wilt  of  Cbritt.  Onaerration,  there- 
fore, in  Iho  Lord's  Supper,  consisw  properly  in 
a  solemn  leference  to  the  object  of  Ihs  Supper, 
and  in  the  devout  prayer  accompanying  this, 
and  not  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  tMt  it 
my  body  and  Ihii  ii  my  blood.  These  words  we 
uttered  merely  in  order  to  make  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  ordinance  tbi'n  to  be  c«lebnlad 
properly  nnderstood;  so  our  symbolical  books 
uniformly  teach.  Henee  theso  words  wus  fre- 
quently repeated  hy  Christ  daring  the  celebl*- 
tion  of  the  ordinance,  and  were  used  alternately 
with  other  expreitsions.  This  consecration  ii 
not  lo  be  supposed  to  possess  any  tiiagical « 
miraculous  power.  Nothing  like  this  wb*  at- 
tributed lo  this  rite  by  the  older  church  faiheis, 
who  used  cnmccTore  aa  synonymous  withujna- 
^m  and  tanelificarc,  to  it  apart  from  a  comrnta, 
and  cotiieerale  lo  a  taerijun.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, a  magical  efTecI  was  attributed  to  cobsb- 
cration,  and  it  was  supposed  to  possess  a  peco- 
liir  power.  This  was  the  case  even  with  An- 
gusUne.  And  when  afterwards  the  doctiiM 
of  trans nhatantiati on  prevailed  in  the  Romish 
church,  it  was  supposed  that  the  change  in  the 
elements  was  efiectcd  by  pronouncing  over  theai 
the  blessing,  and  especially  the  words  of  Christ, 
ihii  it  my  body,  Stc. 

Besides  this,  there  are  various  other  conUn- 
gcnt  and  arbitrary  usages,  some  of  which  are 
good,  and  adapted  lo  promote  the  ends  of  this 
ordinance,  and  others  are  extremely  liable  to 
become  perverted  into  means  of  superstition. 
More  full  information  on  ihis  point  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Christian  Antiquities.  Many  of 
the  rites  introduced  by  the  Romish  church  have 
been  retained  in  the  Lutheran  church,  such  as 
Ihe  singing  of  the  words  of  consecration,  the 
marking  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  cross, 
the  holding  a  cloth  beneath,  &.o.  These  and 
.\Q\}[tci 'aB>f;»  Qtvic>^i«.vi!&  W  <^«  QUKi  pan  in  the 
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doctrine  of  tranmibotaiitiation,  and  the  extrava- 
gmnt  opinions  respecting  the  external  holinese 
of  the  symbols  resnlting  from  this  doctrine. 
They  admit,  however,  of  a  good  explanation ; 
and  where  they  are  enstomary,  and  mast  be  re- 
tained, they  ought  to  be  so  explained  by  the 
leligioas  teacher.  Marking  unih  the  erots^  e. 
g^t  ahonld  remind  as  that  this  ordinance  is  held 
in  commemoration  of  Christ  cracified,  &c. 

SECTION  CXLV. 

or  THE  U8I8  AKD  THE  EmCACT  OF  THE  LORO's 

supper;  and  inferences  from  these. 

We  mast  here  presuppose  much  of  what  was 
said,  s.  140,  respecting  baptism.  The  uses  and 
efficacy  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  as  of  baptism,  are 
twofold^-Tiz.,  external  and  internal^  and  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  design  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  stated  s.  143. 

L  External  tkea  and  Efficacy, 

By  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  person 
publicly  professes  himself  to  be  a  member  of 
the  external  Christian  church,  and  as  such  re- 
eeives  and  holds  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
Christians,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  in- 
troduced by  baptism.  For  Christ  enjoined  this 
tacred  duty  only  upon  his  followers.  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  by  so  doing  professes  that  he  is  a  real 
member  of  the  external  church,  that  he  believes 
in  Christ,  and  yields  him  reverence.  Hence 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  that  bread  and  wine 
are  xotvtavCa  €Ufiafoi  xai  ata^afo^  Xptdtov.  Paul 
here,  and  in  this  whole  passage,  teaches  that 
the  symbols  (bread  and  wine)  stand  in  the  most 
Intitnate  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ 
slain  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  are  the 
Dieans  by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  this  death,  and  testify  our  interest 
in  them.  The  meaning  is.  Whoever  celebrates 
the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  partaker  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  professes  the  same; 
or.  By  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  especially 
that  he  believes  that  Christ  ofiered  up  his  body 
and  shed  his  blood  for  him;  and  he  thus  be- 
comes partaker  of  the  benefits  of  this  sacrifice. 
The  terms  xmkokh  ^caatt^lov,  spoken  of  those 
offering  sacrifice,  ver.  18  of  the  same  chapter ; 
also  xomavoi  Saifiwuiv,  ver.  20,  are  used  in  the 
tame  way,  and  are  explained  ver.  21,  by  the 
phrase  fittiz^iv  tparei^r^i  Kvptov  xai  haifiov'uav* 
The  opposite  of  this  is  seen  ver.  14,  *»flee  idol- 
atry,'* have  no  fellowship  with  idolaters !  and 
ver.  17,  "while  we  all  eat  of  one  and  the  same 
bread,  (a  portion  of  which  is  broken  for  oach,) 
we  profess  to  be  all  members  of  one  body" — i. 
e.,  of  one  church.  The  same  is  taught  by  the 
paaaage  1  Cor.  xi.  36,  '•  for  as  often  as  ye  par- 
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take  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  thv  ^vfbtw  Kvpuw 
xorayyixxffi,"  i.  e.,  you  thus  profess  your- 
selves to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

n.  Jhtemal  Uses  and  Efficacy. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  well  as  of  baptism,  there  were  vari- 
ous mistakes,  even  among  the  earlier  fathers. 
Vide  s.  140,  XL  The  opinion  is  very  ancient, 
that  the  holy  spirit  so  unites  himself  with  the 
symbols  when  they  are  consecrated,  that  they  are 
transmuted  Qutactoizff^io^ac,  trant^elementarU) 
into  an  entirely  different  element,  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  possess  a  power 
and  efilcacy  which  cannot  be  expected  from  mere 
bread  and  wine.  These  thoughts  occur  even 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  Ireneus,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Basilius  the  Great,  Ambrosius, 
and  others.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
invocation  (inixXj^a^)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
introduced  in  many  places  before  the  holding  of 
the  Supper.  Vide  Moms,  p.  202,  n.  2, 6.^  They 
say  also  that  the  bread  and  wine,  through  the  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same,  are  sanctified,  so  that  they  no  more 
continue  what  they  were,  but  receive  a  special 
spiritual  and  divine  power.  So  say,  e.  g.,  Theo- 
dotus,  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,) 
Tertullian,  and  others.  Hence  we  often  find  in 
the  ancient  liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occi- 
dental, frequent  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  in  which  they  were  en^ 
treated  to  unite  themselves  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  to  communicate  to  them  this  power. 

At  a  very  early  period,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
magical  and  miraculous  effect  was  ascribed  to 
this  ordinance,  and  it  was  supposed  that  as  an 
external  act  it  has  a  mechanical  agency,  not 
only  upon  the  soul  for  the  remission  of  guilt  and 
punishment,  but  also  upon  the  body.  It  is  very 
often  said  by  some  of  the  fathers  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  conformity  with  this  latter  opinion, 
that  this  sacrament  has  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  secure  one  against  magical  arts  and  the  as- 
saults of  the  devil,  and  even  to  effect  the  salvia 
tion  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  dead.  Hence 
originated  the  miisx  pro  defunetia,  and  innu- 
merable other  superstitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, which  fruitfully  multiplied,  especially  in 
the  Western  church,  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
which  were  then  brought  by  the  schoolmen  into 
a  formal  system. 

(2)  This  magical  or  mechanical  efficacy  is 
never  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  opinion  that  man  obtains 
faith,  remission  of  sin,  and  new  spiritual  power, 
merely  by  the  external  celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  an  opu$  operaium,  and  by  an  external 
participation  in  the  sacramental  symbolss  wUk-^ 
out  bein^  Vv'vmu\l  ^^n^  vc^i^^x^sbxtK^  ^^b^S^:^^ 
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ReeiTM  DO  countenance  ttaai  the  (acred  writen. 
The  lame  is  true  rei[)ecling  bapUsm  and  the 
other  meana  of  grace.  The  efficacy  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  upon  the  human  heart  siandfl  in  inliraaie 
conneiiuD  with  the  diilne  word,  and  with  the 
power  inherent  in  the  truths  of  the  CbriBtian 
doctrine.  Without  the  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
per niB  of  the  word  of  God,  this  ordinance,  In 
hself  coaiid^red.  and  »  an  axtpmil  rile,  has  no 
eCBoacy.  And  ao  the  efTect  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  has  upon  the  human  heart  is  not  ma- 
gioati  tnincuiaus,  and  irresiBtible,  but  in  ae- 
Oordanee  with  our  moral  naltiro;  eiaclly  as  we 
ktve  represented  it  to  be  with  baplifiui,  s.  110, 
colt.  Art.  sii.  *.  133. 

It  is  therefore  Uulj  said  (hat  the  Holy  Spirit 
acts  upon  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  Supper, 
or  through  the  bread  and  wine,  Bnd  thai  ho  by 
this  tnsans  produces  faith  and  pious  diapositiona. 
But  he  produces  this  eOect  through  the  word, 
orlhrotigh  the  truths  of  Christianity  exhibited 
before  uannd  presented  to  us  in  this  ordinance. 
The  effect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ia,  therefore,  an 
mn  eSWl  which  is  produced  by  Qod  and  Christ, 
through  bis  word,  or  the  truths  of  his  doctrine, 
knd  tbtf  use  of  the  same.  In  the  aacrameni  of  the 
Snppnr  the  most  important  truths  of  Chrislian- 
lly,  which  wo  commonly  only  hear  or  read,  arc 
visibly  set  before  us,  made  cognisable  to  the 
■sniM,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way  u  power- 
fully to  move  [he  feelings,  and  make  an  indeli- 
ble impmSHion  on  the  memory.  Hence  this  sa- 
erameot  is  justly  called  verhuni  Dei  yisibili;. 
Some  of  tha  most  weighty  doctrines  of  religion 
which  are  commonly  taught  us  by  audible  wonii, 
Ibroagb  the  outward  ear,  are  here  inculcated  tiy 
txtcna!  ciiible  ligm  and  actions. 

Among  the  doctrines  mom  especially  exhi- 
bited in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  doctrine  of  ihe 
redempiion  of  rnan  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
titannivfrial  love  of  God  shining  forth  from  this 
event,  ( Romans,  viii.  33;  John,iii.  IG,}  nnd  all 
the  datlea  both  to  Christ  and  our  fellow-men 
wbieh  result  from  It  The  oontemplaiion  and 
application  of  these  important  truths,  to  which 
we  are  excited  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  Bwaken  in 
the  hearts  of  pious  Christians  the  deepest  love 
■nd  gratitude  to  God  and  Christ,  and  a  readiness 
to  comply  cordislly  with  their  reijuirements. 
And  il  is  only  when  we  possess  this  disposition 
ud  this  temper  of  mind  that  we  are  truly  sus- 
ceptible ofihe  influences  of  dirine  grace  through 
the  word,  s.  130,  131  ;  it  is  thon  only  that  we 
can  cipect  to  onjny  that  special  presence  and 
■id  of  Christ  whinh  he  has  promised  at  his  Sup- 
per, Vide  H.  1-13,  ad  finom.  'I'heae  are  the 
things  which,  Hccordinst  to  the  scriptures,  are 
Msentlal  lo  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
_  per;  and  we  need  not  uouble  onrselves  wiih  in- 
quiries respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of 
tile  body  and  blood  of  CUt\bI  in  tite  a-jm^oXa. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  intemalfl 
Lord's  Supper,  orof  the  word  ofGoi 

Supper,  is  IwofDld. 

and  strengthening  lhe/ai'(S  of  onei 
celehratrs  it,  so  far  as  he  refers  I 
promises,  and  stands  firm  in  Ihe  e 
their  certain  fulfilment.  Vide  s.  I 
are  reminded  by  this  ordinance, 

(b)  Of  the  i-att  of  Christ.  Heii 
nrdinanceoo  theday  of  hisdeitta.s 
ing  of  the  bread  and  pouring  out 
represent  the  violence  done  to  his  t 
sheddinK  of  his  hlood.     Vide  s.  1 4 

(A)  Of  the  eautei  and  the  saluU 
his  death — Ihe  founding  of  a  new  ' 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  our  till 
ing  happiness.     Vide  Heb.  viii.  6, 

(c)  Of  the  special  guidance  ar 
which  Christ  has  promised  to  his  d 
the  end  of  the  world.     Vide  s.  113 

(f()  Anyone  who  from  tha  heart  h 
l^eat  truths  of  Cbristianiiy,  obtains 
Supper  the  personal  appropriation 
nefiis  procured  through  Christ's  de 
rectives  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
assurance  and  pledge  that  Christ  si 
for  him  and  on  hii  tKtaunI,  and  tha 
miy  parliripaU  tn  ail  Uie  lalalary 
itatk. 


This 


I   the  1 


Xpi^roC,  I  Cor.x.  ICorthcspirllu 
ofihehodyandblood  of  Christ.  It 
cert.iin  to  us  as  that  we  see  the  bre 
that  Christ  died  for  ua,and  that  he 
us,  as  he  did  formerly  for  his  dis€t[ 
was  upon  the  earth,  and  still  f 
eiernnl  welfiire.  Thia  is  the  true  i 
ment  which  may  he  experienced  a1 
the  Lord. 

SEruNDLT.  In  this  way  does  Ih 
contribute  lo  maintain  and  promote 
bBliever.i.  The  contemplation  of 
Christ,  of  its  causes,  and  the  great  s 
results  which  flow  from  il,  fills  ou 
gratitude  and  love  to  God  and  Cbri^ 
us  disposed  and  ready  lo  obey  his  ' 
this  frame  we  are  prepared  lo  enjuy 
influences  upon  our  hearts,  and  Ih; 
of  Christ,  which  it  is  promised  wi 
at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Again;  Chrisi  inculcates  the  lov. 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  tbe  tw 
cppti  of  his  doctrine.  Of  both  the 
are  reminded  by  this  sacred  rile,  am 
it  new  molires  to  perform  them.  A 
withoutdistinction  are  required  to  ] 
this  rile — high  and  low,  nch  and  p< 
cnmmon  of  one  bread  and  drink  of. 
followers  of  Jesua  they  are  all  h 
.\A\tiVnL\,MiiTti\iV!wi\'i  ^iwindlo  li 
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brotherly  lore.  All  share  equally 
ich  Christ  purchased  for  them. 
«ord  and  Master  of  them  all,  and 
[ay,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Cf. 
u  13,  *«  For  whether  we  be  Jews 
or  free,  we  are  all  baptized  into 
1  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit  (i^o- 
e.,  we  partake  of  one  festival,  so 
but  one  church  {Ui  h  autfia)^ 
lly  obligated  to  cherish  the  most 
ly  love  and  harmony  of  feeling, 
Cf.  1  Cor.  y'u  17;  Ephes.  iv. 
one  object  even  of  the  Mosaic  sa- 
te bind  more  strongly  the  band 
I  tnd  brotherly  love  among  the  Is- 
Ihere  we  have  xpiCttwii  t ^ayyf  9ucu. 
L3. 

8  remarks  respecting  the  object  and 
0  Lord*8  Supper,  several  important 
tejuenees  may  be  derived, 
trer  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
imself  the  sacred  obligation  to  live 
B  conformably  to  the  rule  given  in 
nd  there  made  the  condition  of  en- 
ilatary  consequences  of  the  atoning 
m*  Theologians  therefore  say  that 
le  Lord's  Supper  a  covenant  is  made 
Dce  man  engages,  on  his  side,  to 
ice  to  the  divine  precepts,  and  God, 
promises,  assures,  and  actually  im- 
his  benefits ;  as  it  is  in  baptism,  s. 
I. 

ifae  uses  and  the  effects  of  the  Lord's 
ot  magical,  miraculous,  or  irresisti- 
pely  adapted  to  the  moral  nature  of 
can  derive  the  proper  benefits  from 
falls  in  with  the  moral  order  above 
Therefore, 

ver  devoutly  contemplates  the  great 

ation  represented  and  made  present 

word's  Supper,  and  suflfers  himself 

by  these  means  to  feelings  of  lively 

jrod,  to  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of 

to  a  truly  Christian  temper  in  all 

fulfils,  on  his  part,  the  design  of 

follows  from  this,  of  course,  that 

n  commemoration  of  the  death  of 

e  properly  celebrated  only  in  the 

grateful  heart,  and  of  pious  rever- 

i  other  side,  the  communicant  must 
remove  from  his  mind  all  auperaii' 
serupulouB  anxiety  about  this  ordi- 
le  fears  are  often  cherished  by  the 
pressions  which  religious  teachers 
e ;  and  even  by  theologians  has  this 
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ore  for  God  do  indeed  go  together; 
Me  such  representations  are  proper. 
and  slavish  fear  are  inconsistent 
Johnt  iv.  19,  ^6^  ovx  iattv  h  \ 


a/yaHfj.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  shoold 
rather  be  a  cheerful  occasion ;  and  it  should  pro- 
mote pious  and  thankful  joy,  since  it  brings  to 
our  mind  an  event  so  fraught  with  happy  conse- 
quences for  us. 

What  Paul  says  on  this  subject,  1  Cor.  zL 
37—39,  and  34,  is  very  true,  but  often  misunder- 
stood. He  speaks  here  of  the  external  conduct 
of  the  communicants,  so  far  as  it  indicates  hit 
internal  disposition  or  state  of  heart.  Many  of 
the  Corinthians  partook  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
without  thinking  at  all  of  its  great  object.  They 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  religious  rite,  but  rather  as 
a  common  meal,  (jttj  6taxplvortsi  aCt/ia  Kvpcov* 
ver.  39.)  They  permitted  themselves  those 
disorders  and  excesses  in  which  many  think  it 
right  to  indulge  at  common  meal8,"qaarre]8, 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  &c. ;  ver.  17 — ^33.  This 
is  called  by  Paul  draluo^  ia^nv  xou  9t*vc*ir— i.  e.« 
indeeore^  in  an  unbecoming,  improper  manner^  so 
as  to  shew  by  one's  conduct  an  irreligious  dis- 
position, an  indifiference  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant rite,  and  a  contempt  for  it.  Paul  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  wrongs 
and  therefore  deserving  of  punishment^  tvox^ 
tatcu  aui/juvtoi  xai  aXfiatoi  Kvpu>v,  ver.  37-»i.  e., 
worthy  of  punishment  on  account  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  undervalued  by  him ;  and 
ver.  39,  (coll.  ver.  34,)  xptfta  fain'9  Jo^*  xoi 
TtCvn,  he  draws  upon  himself  divine  judgments 
on  account  of  his  improper  observanee  of  this 
ordinance. 

(4)  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does 
not  require,  therefore,  in  the  pious  Christian,  any 
severe  and  anxious  preparation ;  he  may  partake 
of  it  at  any  time  with  advantage,  as  he  may  at 
any  time  die  happily.  And  the  unconverted  man 
has  no  other  exercises  and  preparations  to  go 
through  than  those  which  in  general  he  must  go 
through  in  order  to  his  conversion,  (futdvoio^) 
It  is  with  reason,  however,  that  Paul  makes  it 
the  duiy  of  every  Christian  carefully  to  examine 
his  feelings  and  his  conduct  before  approaching 
the  table  of  Christ  1  Cor.  xi.  38,  ioxtfAo^itia 
av^fxortoi  tavtov,  xai  o^uf)  i.  e.,  after  he  has 
examined  himself)  ix  tov  dptov  la^icrM*  cf.  ver. 
31.  The  meaning  is,  '•  Let  him  examine  him- 
self, to  see  whether  he  approaches  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  pious  feelings,  really  designing  to 
do  what  this  action  implies" — viz.,  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  this  term. 

Note, — ^Times  for  confession,  or  rather,  for  pre- 
paration  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  and  should 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this  personal 
self-examination.  These  occasions  should  also 
be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
evils  which  result  from  a  thoughtless  partaking 
of  the  sacramental  Supper,  according  to  I  Cor. 
xi.  It  must  not,  however,  be  said  that  every 
unconverted  m^n  lecw^^^  \Jti^\«w^%^>4Y^^'i  Na 
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his  own  eternal  condemnation.  This  is  not  a 
scriptural  doctrine.  Vide  1  Cor.  xi.  33.  Nor 
does  it  belong  to  the  teacher  to  exclude  any  one 
from  this  ordinance  because  he  regards  him  as 
nnconverted,  even  supposing  him  to  have  power 
so  to  do.  Vide  s.  144,  II.  It  is  his  duty,  how- 
ever, to  warn  such  a  person,  and  represent  to  him 
his  case,  as  Paul  does,  1  Cor.  xi* 

(5)  How  ofltn  ihouid  the  Lor<Ps  Supper  be  eeU^ 
hraUd?  Christ  gave  no  definite  precepts  on  this 
point,  and  this  was  very  wise.  Everything  me- 
chanical, confined  to  a  particular  time  or  a  parti- 
cular place,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  has  therefore  left  it  for  every 
Christian  to  determine,  according  to  his  con- 
scientious conviction  and  judgment,  how  oflen  he 
will  freely  repeat  this  solemn  observance.  And 
thus  in  this  respect  also  does  this  Christian  ordi- 
nance differ  from  the  passover  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  to  be  expected 
of  every  sincere  Christian  that,  finding  how  salu- 
tary these  communion  seasons  are  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  him,  he  will  welcome  their  return,  and 
wish  them  to  be  often  repeated.  But  to  the 
question,  how  often?  no  answer,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  be  given  which  will  apply  to 
every  individual.  In  the  early  Christian  church 
they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper  almost  (2at/y.  But  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  this  ordinance  will  be  apt  to  produce 
coldnefls  and  indifference  with  regard  to  it.  This 
perhaps  had  been  the  case  in  Corinth  ;  cf.  1  Cor. 
xi.  20 — 30.  The  zeal  with  which  this  ordinance 
was  first  observed  gradually  abated,  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  but  few  good  fruits 
were  seen  to  result  from  it.  At  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  the  observance  of 
the  Supper  had  become  far  less  frequent.  Be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  it  was  cus- 
tomary, especially  in  the  Western  church,  for 
every  Christian  to  commune  at  least  three  times 
during  the  year ;  and  this  was  even  established 
as  a  rule  by  many  ecclesiastical  councils.  In 
the  protestant  church  no  laws  have  been  passed 
on  this  subject;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

SECTION  CXLVL 

THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  AND  FORMS  OF  DOCTRINE 
RESPECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  BODY  AND 
BLOOD  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  LORD^S  SUPPER  HISTO- 
RICALLY EXPLAINED  ;  AND  ALSO  A  CRITIQUE  RE- 
SPECTING THEM. 

I.  Hiatorii  of  Opinions  respecting  the  Presence  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

(I)  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  until 
the  eighth  century,  were  very  diverse.   After  the 


eighth  century  there  were  some  co 
respecting  the  mode  and  manner  of  thi 
of  Christ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  cenu 
the  many  theories  on  this  subject  was  i 
as  orthodox.  The  church  fathers  i 
centuries  agreed  on  many  points  relai 
matter,  and  on  other  points  differed 
however,  mutually  casting  upon  eacl 
reproach  of  heterodoxy. 

The  first  germs  of  the  Romano 
Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistic  theories 
already  in  their  writings;  but  it  was 
later  period  that  they  were  developed 
conse()uences  deduced  from  them.  V 
therefore  conclude,  when  we  meet  wi 
sions  in  the  ancient  fathers  which  f 
those  which  are  used  in  our  own  timet 
adopted  the  whole  theory  of  one  or  the 
dern  party.  Their  ideas  are  so  vagut 
pressions  so  indefinite  and  unsettled,  ti 
the  dissenting  parties  in  modern  time 
quently  discover  passages,  even  in 
father,  which  seem  to  favour  its  own 
theory. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  refurmed  theologia 
controversy  with  each  other  on  this  j 
party  collected  passages  from  the  fathe 
to  shew  the  antiquity  of  its  own  thi 
Melancthon  in  opposition  to  CEcolarof 
the  latter  against  the  former.  In  the  s* 
century,  many  controversicil  books  p: 
and  forth  between  the  learned  Rom; 
theologians  of  France  and  the  refora 
gians  of  France  and  the  Netherlands 
Nicole,  Arnaud,  and  others,  endez 
prove,  on  ono  side,  the  antiquity  of  tl 
of  transubstantiation;  and  Albertinu 
Hlondell,  Laroque,  and  others,  attein{ 
other  side,  to  secure  the  authority  of  t 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reforn 
Ernesti  also,  in  his  Antimuratorix 
Theol.  p.  I,  seq.,)  has  collected  man 
from  the  ancients  in  behalf  of  the  Lu 
ory,  and  in  opposition  to  Iransubstanti 
also  in  his  **  Brevis  Repetitio  et  As 
tentiaj  Lutheranae  de  Praesentia  ( 
Sanguinis  Christi  in  Sacra  Coena 
Theol.  p.  135,  seq.,)  which  is  one  o 
important  modern  works  on  the  Lut 
It  was  called  forth  by  Heumann*s  •• 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Chur 
ing  the  Lord's  Supper  is  correct 
Eisleben,  1764.  It  is  a  very  easy  ra 
ever,  for  any  one  to  find  his  own  ide 
ed  in  the  vague  and  indefinite  phr 
the  fathers.  The  testimony  of  the  sac 
in  favour  of  the  essential  part  o 
trine  of  the  Lutheran  church  has  bee 
[partly  by  Ernesti,  and  partly  by 
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plain  and  lucid,  though  hrief  manner,  in 
•  Doctrios  Christians  pars  Theoretica,'*  p. 
-318. 

*he  later  works  of  most  ralae  on  this  de- 
nent  of  historical  theology  are,  Phil.  Mar- 
icke.  Sanctorum  Patrum  de  Presentia 
Bti  in  CcBna  Domini,  Sententia  Triplex; 
ielberg,  1811,  4to.  Neander,  Kirch.  Ges- 
ite,  b.  i.  Abth.  il.  s.  577—596 ;  Abth.  iii. 
64 ;  b.  ii.  Abth.  iL  s.  697—712 ;  Abth.  iii. 
94.  Cf.  Gieseler,  b.  i.^.  96 ;  b.  ii.  s.  15, 
A  fall  account  of  the  literature  of  this  doc- 
,  in  all  periods,  may  be  found  in  Hahn*s 
buch,  s.  570,  ff.;  also  in  Bretschneider*s 
.  Entw.  s.  728,  ff.— Tr.] 
t)  Sketch  rf  the  hUtory  (f  thU  doctrine  from 
teond  to  the  ninth  century, 
t)  The  fathers  of  the  second  century  pro- 
ed  on  the  principle,  which  is  in  itself  true, 
the  Lord's  Supper  most  be  considered  as 
ely  different  from  an  ordinary  repast.  Jus- 
the  Martyr  says,  (Apol.  i.  66,)  &d  xoivbi 
;,  01^1  xoivo¥  Ttofia,  They,  however,  enter- 
ed, even  at  that  early  period,  many  ideas 
ecting  this  ordinance  which  have  no  scrip- 
i  aathority.  Neither  in  the  writings  of  the 
lies,  nor  in  the  words  of  Christ,  is  there 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  a  certain  supema- 
1  and  divine  power  is  imparted,  in  a  mira- 
Ds  and  magical  way,  to  the  symbols,  and 
in  this  manner  the  Lord's  Supper  exerts  an 
icy  upon  men.  But  this  opinion  (which 
nbles  that  entertained  by  many  respecting 
nrater  in  baptism)  is  found  very  frequently 
le  writings  of  Justin,  Irenens,  (iv.  34,) 
nens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  fathers  even 
e second  and  third  centuries;  and  it  is  entire- 
1  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  that 
which  beheld  everywhere  something  ma- 
l  and  mysterious,  and  could  not  be  contented 
ss  it  found  something  surpassing  compre- 
tion.  In  order  to  express  their  opinion  that 
>read  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  divine 
er,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  obtain 
w  virtue  and  efficacy,  totally  different  from 
which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  they  used 
erms  fifra/SaXXctf^cu,  ficro^Xi;*  futafio^^ova^ 

ill  they  did  not  suppose  any  such  change 
te  elements,  that  they  cease  to  be  bread  and 
»— i.  e.,  they  did  not  believe  in  tran»ubstan~ 
(m,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  neither 
t  the  Grecian  church,  which  employs  these 
«,  especially  furajBox^,  but  still  opposes  the 
nne  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  the 
9rs  understood  these  terms  in  a  perfectly 
sense,  and  meant  only  to  say  that  the 
d  and  wine  cease,  by  consecration,  to  be 
wm  bread  and  wine. 
»)  Again ;  it  was  maintained  that  the  Word 


tf  Ood  (Aoyof  erov)  is  added  to  the  bread  and 
wine  thus  ennobled  and  endowed  with  divine 
power.  If  by  the  Word  of  God  is  meant  the 
Christian  doctrine^  it  is  very  true  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  connected  with  it, 
and  depends  upon  it.  Vide  s.  145.  So  it  was 
understood  by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
e.  g.,  Ireneus.  But  some  of  them  understood 
by  6  Ady(K,  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  And 
from  the  fact  that  this  Logos  was  united  with 
the  man  Jesus  and  his  human  body,  they  were 
led  to  the  idea,  that  after  the  same  manner  he 
is  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  they  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
this  union  of  Christ  with  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
his  person. 

In  this  comparison,  which  was  made  by  Jus- 
tin the  Martyr,  we  find  the  true  origin  of  the 
doctrine  concerning,  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  on  his 
table.  Vide  Morus,  p.  263,  n.  4.  According 
to  this  view,  Christ  is  present  in  a  supernatural 
way  in  the  symbols,  and  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  that  in  which,  according  to  his 
promise,  he  is  everywhere  present  with  his 
disciples,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

(e)  After  this  period  the  idea  became  more 
and  more  current  that  communicants  in  partak- 
ing of  the  visible  bread  and  wine  also  partake 
of  the  invisible  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Es- 
pecially  did  this  idea  prevail  after  the  fourth 
century.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  affirms, 
«*that  as  the  body  of  Christ,  by  his  union  with 
the  Logros,  was  so  changed  and  transformed  as 
to  become  participator  in  his  divine  glory,  so 
also  the  sacramental  bread  tii  aufia  rov  &tov 
Aoyov  fistanoilrai.^*  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  also  say  that  we  must  believe  the 
divine  declaration,  that  we  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements, 
although  this  may  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses. 

But  although  this  doctrine  seems  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  transubstantiation,  these  fathers 
did  not  yet  teach  that  there  is  any  change  of  the 
elements  by  which  they  lose  their  own  nature, 
and  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  often  taught  in  other  passages  that 
the  elements  retain  their  own  natural  properties, 
that  when  partaken  of  by  us  they  become  assi- 
milated to  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  that  in  the 
Supper  we  do  not  receive  the  natural  body  of 
Christ,  but  only  the  significant  signs  of  it,  that 
we  ought  not  to  stop  short  with  the  mere  sign, 
but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  which  is  signi- 
fied and  imparted  by  it.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages of  this  import  in  the  writings  of  Origen, 
of  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  others. 

But  in  subsequent  periods,  the  conceptions 
which  prevailed  on  this  subve^^  «h«^  va.  ^^ 
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GiMiiut  church,  became  more  and  mors  gros* 
■ml  Beiwual  1  aa  appears  fiom  the  wtitingB  of 
t  John  or  Diuiatcus  ia  the  eighth  century,  and 
otheta.  Still  Ihn  opinion  Ihnt  the  consocriletl 
btcmd  and  wioe  late  Uor  lufittanu  was  Dot  re- 
eeired  in  Itie  Greek  church ;  nor  ia  it  knuwn 
Waong  them  to  ihfl  present  day,  aJlhnugh  ihey 
empl«j  ibo  term  /uro^ox^  to  denote  the  ehiin^. 
Vide  KiealinKi  Hint.  Coooertationuin  Grceor. 
M  Lalinot.  lie  Transubsl.  i  Ltip.  t7S4. 

(3)  tli,t«ry  <f  ihit  doclriiu  from  the  alnti  to 
tie  tixUcnlh  century  in  tbt  H'alerti  ekurth. 

Itie  known  from  BedaVenerabiU*,  thai  daring 
the  eighth  century  there  were  mlent  conle«U  in 
the  Weitern  church  rMpecling  the  manner  of 
(he  prraenoe  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohriat  in 
the  Lord's  Sugiper,  and  on  the  quutioo  Aaw 
the  element*  are  changed.  And  even  bI  that 
timo  they  began  la  gim  various  explanaliotia 
of  the  pBSBages  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Mrller  LaUii  and  Greek  fathers  on  this  subjnct. 
After  the  ninth  centnry,  the  tone  and  tasl« 
which  bngan  to  prevail  made  il  certaia  that  of 
different  theories  on  any  theological  point,  that 
which  ia  the  most  groas  and  material  would 
gain  the  predominance. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  following 
opinion,  lirit  distinctly  adrocated  by  PssehBdua 
Radbertus,  n  monk  at  Corvey,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, should  have  received  so  general  spproba- 
tioD — Til.,  '■that  after  the  conaeciation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  nothing  but  iheit  form  remaina, 
their  Bubatnnce  bping  wholly  changed,  so  that 
they  ere  no  longer  bread  and  wfoe,  but  Uie  body 
mad  btood  of  ChriaL  Their  farm  continues,  thai 
DO  ono  may  take  oSenca  at  aeeing  Chrisiiana 
eating  human  fli'sh  and  bluod." 

This  doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  current  at  thai 
time,  for  it  caused  much  commotion,  and  was 
■trongly  oppoeed  by  the  monk  Itatramnus,  and 
John  ScoluB  Erigena,  and  many  others.  They 
did  not  deny  ih?  pracnee  of  Ibo  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  but  they  taught  that  this  eonif  r«o  or 
immutalie  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  not  of  a  car- 
nal but  a  tpirilual  nature  j  that  theae  elements 
■ire  not  transmuted  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Chriet,  bul  are  ligns  or  tymboU  of  them.  In 
many  points  ihoy  approximated  lo  the  opinion 
of  the  Reformed  theologians. 

As  yet  the  councils  and  popes  had  determined 
nothing  on  Ihia  aubjecl.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
doctrine  of  Paschaaius  became  more  and  more 
general  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
When  therefore  Uerengarios  of  Toors,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  attacked  this  doctrine,  he  was 
atrangly  reaiaied.  and  obliged  to  take  back  faia 
□pinion.  He  denied  any  transmutation  of  the 
elements;  but  maintained  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  more  than  mare  lymboh,  and  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  preaeot  in 


the  Lord's  Sapper.  In  short,  he  loolt 
Bourse  between  PasctiaeiuB  >nd  Sn 
came  rery  near,  in  the  maio  point)  of 
trine,  to  the  Lulhenn  hypotheuB.  V 
sing's  work,  IJerengaritia  T«n  Totn; 
schweig,  17T0,  4to. 

After  the  twclfUi  century  the  iheon< 
ehaaius  was  further  devi'Joped  by  ih 
men,  and  carried  out  into  ita  trniJli. 
Peier  of  Lombardy,  in  the  twellUi  a 
declared  himself  In  behalf  of  Ihia  rfiiii 
though  he  still  speaks  somewhal  iaii 
reapecling  it.  The  inventor  of  the  nail 
tubifan/iatiD  is  sappoaed  to  be  Hi1d(li«I,B 
of  Mam,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Brbn 
however,  the  phrase  commulaSn  pnu  " 
tianliam  Oiritli  had  been  used  bj  Fl 
Bishop  of  Chtrtfw.  Thia  term  becsma 
in  thu  twelfth  century  llirough  the  iDUm 
Pater  of  Bloie.  Il  waa  not,  however,  oal 
ihirtoenlh  century  that  this  dogma  bcnn 
versally  preraJent  in  the  Homish  rhurtb 
the  IV.  OjntiUitm  IjaltTanntc.  1515. ' 
Pope  Innocent  IIL.  it  was  esublishadi 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  eonfinmi  fc 
Council  at  Trent,  io  the  siKleenih  c«m 
oppnsiiion  to  the  proiestants.  Acci>rdis( 
doctrine,  this  transmutation  is  pndiKed 
tafcrJol/sicaatetroHon.  Vide  Caliilal.Dl 
Bubstaatlatiooe :  Kelmstadi,  I67S. 

(4)  Pritaipal  opinioia  rajttding  On  i 
nf  tht  presence  i^  tJie  hody  and  blixnl  -f 
in  lAe  laeramenlal  eleaunU,  among  lAepr 
Ihtologiant,  nnte  the  Befnrinalion. 

There  were  three  forms  of  dortrinf 
subject  which  for  many  centuries  had  f 
in  the  Western  church — viz.,  (o)  the  t 
lramubttaniiaiiiHi,aivaTitx4  by  INischal 
berlus,  which  afterwarda  became  the  p 
doctrine  of  the  church;  (b)  the  theoiji 
bread  and  wine  are  inerelg  n/mboU  of  < 
and  blood  of  Christ,  advocaliid  prinei 
Job.  Scotus  Erigena;  (c)  a  theory  wh 
a  middle  course  between  the  other  tn 
laining  that  the  body  and  blood  of  C 
actually  present  in  the  sacramental  < 
but  \{ithout  aoj  transmutation  of  t1 
stance;  supported  by  Berengarias  in 
venlh  century.  These  theories  coniinuei 
under  various  modiGcalions,  aner  the 
century,  and  were  designated  hy  the  e 
istio  words,  !rana<ibataHliaiio.,^gvra,  tt 
Creek   church   siill  adhered   to   iia   i 

Both  the  German  and  Swiss  refom 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  doclrine  of  trai 
tiation  as  wholly  unfounded.  In  this 
were  agreed,  that  Ihe  body  and  blood  < 
are  really  present  in  the  sacrameatal  ( 
and  are  imparted  to  the  oommaoicant 
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partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  since  Christ  is 
wemx  to  all  whom  he  counts  his  own,  imparts 
ilmself  to  them,  counsels  and  guides  them. 

Bot  in  explaining  the  manner  of  this  presence 
k&j  differed  from  each  other.  Luther  had  a 
i;reat  attachment  to  many  of  the  scholastic 
ppinions  and  distinctions,  and  at  first  entertain- 
id  m  very  high  idea  of  clerical  power  and  the 
ga* eminence  of  the  priesthood.  He  therefore 
•tmined  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  de  prw' 
€miia  reali  et  subatantialif  in  such  a  way,  how- 
wer,  as  to  exclude  transubstantiation.  His 
loetrine  at  first  was,  that  «*  tn,  witk,  and  under 
[im,  cun^  and  «u&,  terms  which  he  took  from 
iemhard)  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  the 
me  and  euerUicU  body  aiad  blood  of  Christ  are 
■iparted  to  the  communicant,  and  are  received 
ky  him^  although  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by 
My  and  altogether  mysterious."  He  held,  there- 
fam,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in  its  very 
HMeoee  is  present  in  the  sacred  symbols,  is  re- 
wived  by  the  communicant,  not  tpiritually 
mmnljf  but  (and  here  is  the  point  of  difference 
between  him  and  the  Swiss  Reformers)  reaUter 
4  mdmUmtiaiiter  i  so  that  both  belieying  and 
mbeliering  communicants  partake  of  the  real, 
labatantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  for- 
■0r  to  their  salvation,  the  latter  to  their  con- 
famnation.  The  bread  and  wine  are  visibly 
md  naturally  received,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Dlirist  invisibly  and  supematurally ;  and  this  is 
IIm  undo  saeramentaiia,  such  as  takes  place  only 
ia  this  sacrament.  In  one  passage  he  explains 
khu  unto  aaeramentalis  by  the  image  of  heated 
inm;  and  in  employing  this  illustration,  borders 
llose  upon  the  error  of  Qmsubttantiation,  He 
nys  also  that  what  the  bread  and  wine  do  or 
Htffer,  the  same  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  body 
nd  blood  of  Christ — they  are  broken,  distri- 
hited,  poured  out,  &c.  By  degrees,  however, 
he  abandoned  these  views,  and  was  content 
vith  affirming  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
Uood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements, 
led  with  an  indefinite  manducatiane  orali. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  theologians,  on  the 
oontrary,  as  exhibited  by  Calvin,  who  in  some 
Mspects  modified  the  view  of  Zuingle,  was  this : 
"The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not,  as  to 
ttctr  substance^  present  in  the  sacramental  ele- 
IMnts,  but  only  as  to  power  and  effect ;  they  are 
Mre  ei  efficacUer  represented  under  the  bread  and 
vine;  dari  non  substaniiam  corporis  Chrtsti  in 
ncra  ecena,  sed  omnia  qua  in  suo  eorpore  nobis 
\eneficia  prxstitit.^^  Accordingly  the  body  and 
ilood  of  Christ  are  not  present  in  space,  and  are 
ml  oraUy  received  by  communicants,  but  spirit 
ualljf^  with  a  kind  of  mafiducatio  spiritualis, 
■oingle,  however,  maintained  that  the  bread 
ad  wine  are  mere  symbols  of  the  body  and 
lood  of  Christ,  and  seemed  wholly  to  reject 
Im  idea  of  his  real  presence  in  these  symbols. 


Many  of  the  Reformed  theologians  did  not* 
therefore,  at  first  assent  to  Calvin's  doctrinot 
and  many,  even  subsequently,  adhered  to  that 
of  Zuingle. 

Calvin,  then,  designed  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  Luther  and  Zuingle.  Luther  appealed 
to  the  words  in  which  this  rite  was  instituted, 
especially  to  htC.  He  referred  also  to  the  di- 
vine omnipotence,  by  which  the  body  of  Christ 
might  be  made  substantially  present  in  many 
places  at  once.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  266,  s.  8.  This 
was  wholly  denied  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
as  being  contradictory.  They  contended,  also, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  or  use  for  this  substan- 
tial presence  and  communication  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  since  it  cannot  contribute 
to  make  one  more  virtuous,  pious,  or  holy. 
With  regard  to  iatl  they  remarked  that,  accord- 
ing to  common  use,  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  often  means  to  signify,  shew  forth, 
(vide  s.  143;)  and  the  subject  here  requires 
that  it  should  be  so  understood,  since  otherwise 
Christ  is  made  to  say  what  is  untrae. 

Luther,  however,  adhered  to  his  opinion,  es- 
pecially af^r  it  became  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Melancthon  was  more  calm  and  impar- 
tial, and  wished  to  promote  peace  between  the 
two  parties.  He  therefore  took  the  ground,  es- 
pecially after  Luther's  death,  that  it  is  better 
merely  to  affirm  the  presence  and  agency  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  symbols,  without  attempt 
ing  minutely  to  define  and  limit  the  manner  of 
this  presence.  He  was  not  favourable  either  to 
the  prsuentia  corporalis  Christi,  or  to  the  man^ 
ducatio  oralis,  but  only  affirmed  praesentiam  re* 
alem  ei  t^fficaeem  Chrtsti  in  sacra  coma.  He 
therefore  chose  a  middle  way  between  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  and  very  nearly  agreed  with  Cal- 
vin, who  also  pursued  this  middle  course. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians agreed  with  Melancthon,  and  seemed  with 
him  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Calvin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  zealots  for  the  Lutheran  theory 
insisted  upon  all  the  distinctions  which  Luther 
adopted,  and  even  on  some  points  went  further 
than  Luther  himself.  But  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  the  party  of  Melancthon  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  after  his  death  the 
dreadful  Crypto-Calvinistic  controversies  and 
persecutions  broke  out,  (a.  d.  1571.) 

These  and  other  controversies  and  disorders 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  establish  the  Lutheran  form 
of  doctrine,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  in  the  year  1577,  which  was  then 
made  a  standard  of  faith,  and  adopted  as  an  au- 
thorized symbol.  In  this  the  most  minute 
boundary  lines  are  drawn  between  the  theories 
of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  church,  by 
applying  the  new  distinctions  introduced  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  fA.v»»^\!^ 
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Christ,  and  the  eommunieatio  tdiomatum.  Vide 
8.  103,  II.,  and  8.  104.  The  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians of  that  period,  especially  Andrea,  Chem- 
nitz, and  their  followers,  endeavoured  to  shew, 
by  the  theory  of  the  intimate  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  the  eommunieatio  idiomo' 
turn  resulting  from  it,  how  (Mirist,  as  God-man, 
might  be  everywhere  present,  even  as  to  his 
bodily  nature,  and  that  therefore  he  might  be 
present  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and 
might  unite  himself  with  the  elements,  and 
through  them  with  the  communicants,  and  thus 
act  upon  them.  This  doctrine  was  called  ubi- 
quit/if rm  cnrporit  (.'hristi,  and  the  advocates  of 
it  were  named  contemptuously  by  their  oppo- 
nents Ubiquitisise,  The  manner  of  the  union  of 
the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  was 
declared  to  he  a  mystery,  {mynterium  unionia 
saeramenta/is.)  And  on  this  account  the  framers 
of  the  IWrnuia  of  Concord  would  not  decide  po- 
sitively of  what  nature  it  is,  but  only  negatively, 
what  it  is  noL  It  is  not  a  personal  union^  as  it 
is  explained  to  be  by  many  of  the  older  fathers, 
(vide  \o.  3,)  nor  is  it  cnnaubittantiaiio ;  still  less 
is  it  a  union  in  which  a  change  of  the  substance 
is  eiTt'Ctcd,  {tramub»tantiatio  t)  nor  is  it  a  union 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bread  and  wine,  (Jmpanatio ,-)  but 
of  an  rntirely  dilTorent  nature  from  any  of  these 
mentioned,  and  one  which  exists  only  in  this  sa- 
crament, and  therefore  called  sacra  me  nia/is.  Of. 
Plank,  (leschichtf*  des  Prolestantischen  Lehrbo 
gril^N  hjs'/ur  KinfuhninfTdcr  Concordicnforincl. 
lint  ihesr  fine  ilislinctions  established  in  the 
Fnnnulu  of  Cuncnrd  wore  nev»^r  universally 
acloj)t«d  in  the  Lutheran  church.  Ami  fspr- 
ci.illy  in  those  places  where  this  fummla  had 
no  svml»»lic  authority  wore  its  suhtlrlins  ro- 
jectrd.  Many  of  the  Lutheran  theol(»<rians  aro 
more  inclined  to  the  moderate  tht.'ory  of  Midanc- 
thon,  or  rather,  have  appr(>xiinatrd  towards  it. 
Morns  truly  remarks  (p.  OGS,  n.  A.)  that  tlu' 
whole  theory  established  in  the  Fonnuhi  if 
(hncord  rt'spectinjj  the  omnipresence  of  the  hu- 
man naturi'  nf  Christ,  from  the  union  of  natures 
in  his  person,  is  jtofto  »uhtiIior. 

11.  Critical  Re.markit  on  these  different  Hypotheses. 

(1)  All  the  different  theori«'8  here  stated  are 
attended  with  difTieulties.  Transubstantiation 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  has 
no  scriptural  anihorily*  since  tljese  symbols  are 
called  in  the  scrijitures  braid  and  ir//if,  and  are 
therefiire  supposed  to  have  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine. 

With  regard  to  Luther's  theory,  there  is  the 
dilFiculty  above  mentioned,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  object  or  use  in  the  substantial  or  corpo- 
real presence  of  Christ;  though  this  objection 
in  itself  is  by  no  means  decisive,  since  there  are 
many  things  whose  utility  we  cannot  under- 


stand which  are  yet  useful.  But  besides  dii^ 
there  are  other  objections  to  the  Lutheran  thraj. 
If  the  subsuntial  body  and  blood  of  Chriit  m 
present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  n 
received  by  the  comniunicants,  how,  it  migiitbe 
asked, 

(a)  Could  Christ,  at  the  institntion  of  tk 
Supper,  give  his  real  body  to  his  disciplfstok 
eaten  by  them,  and  his  real  blood  to  be  drunks 
by  them,  while  they  saw  this  body  before  iks 
eyes,  and  he,  yet  alire,  sat  with  them  at  tible! 

(6)  How  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  pieMi. 
as  to  its  very  substance,  in  more  than  one  pUs 
at  the  same  time  1  and  what  object  is  answ<nl 
by  such  a  supposition  1  The  conclusions^ 
duced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  oatasi 
afford  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  qursiioK 

(e)  How  can  the  theory  of  the  substafitril 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  of 
their  being  eaten  and  drunken  by  comrounicutii 
be  reconciled  with  the  words  in  which  thisiop* 
per  was  instituted  ?  For  Christ  did  not  speak 
of  his  body  then  livingr  upon  the  earth,  which 
they  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  of  the  blood 
flowing  in  it;  still  less  of  his  glorified  bodf  ii 
heaven,  but  of  his  body  slain  on  the  cross,  (t«9 
vfiCiV  dtdo/ifit)!',)  and  of  his  blood  there  sImI, 
(alua  ix;):vi'b^»i'ov.)  If,  therefore,  the  subftii' 
tial  and  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  were  ronati 
it  must  be  the  substance  of  that  martyred  bodf 
and  of  that  |)eri8hable  blood.  But  in  this  me 
we  cnnmit  understand  how  either  of  thes«»rtfl 
be  still  present,  and  imparted  to  communicants. 

Diiriciilties  of  this  nature  induced  Me|.in(*ih<% 
as  has  been  bof(»re  remarked,  to  modii'y  the  I.c* 
iheran  doctrine,  and  to  adupt  a  theory  less  rfpur 
sive.     Hut  the  theory  of  Calvin,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  l>e  si)  easy  and  natural,  is  also  a»tf»iidfJ 
'  with  ditTiculties;  for  even  he  admits  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  Idood  of  Christ,  only  cot 
as  ti)  their  substance,  but,  aceordinji  to  his  vie*, 
,  bi'lievers  alone  receive  the  body  and  blood  cl 
I  riirist.     But  as  soon  as  I  admit  that  the  bodr 
(d('hri<<iis  present  to  believers  cmly,  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  1  Cor.  xi.  iJ7,  OS),  as  the  op- 
ponents of  (.'alvin  have  always  remarked. 

The  better  way,  therefore,  in  exhibitinsj  either 
the  Lutheran  or  ( -alvinistic  doctrine,  is,  to  avoid 
these  subtleties,  and  merely  take  the  g*»neraJ 
position,  that  Christ,  a»  man  and  a^i  the  S<>n  '/ 
Cind,  mai/  exert  his  a£cenci/,  may  act  whcrcvrr^ 
and  in  ichatrver  manmr  he  phases.  He  thertifire 
may  exert  his  power  at  his  table  as  well  as  else- 
where. This  is  perfectly  scriptural,  (vides.  I^ 
and  s.  1 13,  ad  finem;)  and  it  is  also  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  protcstant  theory.  And  ihi> 
doctrine  respccliuEr  the  nearness  of  Christ,  his 
assistance  and  strent^thening  influence,  in  his  pre- 
sent exalted  sUUe,  secures  eminently  that  proper 
inward  enjoyment  which  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
ed Christians,  and  even  catholics,  with  all  their 
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diinersity  of  speealation  on  this  point,  may  have 
alike  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  world,  no  more  to  be  seen  by 
liis  followers  with  the  mortal  eye,  left  them  this 
Sopper  as  a  visible  pledge  of  his  presence,  his 
protectioff,  and  love. 

(2)  There  are  some  theologians  who  think  that 
the  whole  doctrine  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  is  destitute  of  proof,  and  is  derived  merely 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  the  passage,  1 
Cor.  xi.,  and  from  the  false  interpretation  of  it 
given  by  the  fathers.  Their  hypotheses,  it  is 
said,  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined,  but 
have  been  too  credulously  admitted,  and  other 
theories  have  been  built  upon  them,  after  they 
had  been  previously  assumed  as  true.  This  opi- 
nion migrht  be  called  the  Pelagian  theory ;  not 
because  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  was  held  by  Pe- 
lagius  himself,  but  because  it  has  been  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  are  of  the  Pelagian  way 
of  thinking  respecting  the  influences  of  grace. 
On  this  subject,  vide  Art.  xii.  They  contend 
Uiat  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are 
flMr«/y  reminded  of  Christ,  especially  of  his  body 
offered  and  his  blood  shed  on  our  account.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  his  body  and  his  blood, 
while  we  thus  commemorate  his  death,  are  pre- 
sent to  our  thoughts,  in  the  same  figurative  way 
as  the  body  of  a  deceased  friend  or  benefactor 
may  be  present  to  our  minds  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  him.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament;  for  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  an  assistance 
from  him,  improperly  so  called.     Vide  s.  98. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  Paul,  indeed,  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  37, 29,  uses  the  words  outfia  xai  alfia  Xpifjtov 
with  reference  to  this  ordinance ;  but  that  he  does 
not  affirm  that  the  communicant  eats  the  body  or 
drinks  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  the  bread 
and  wine,  ver.  28 ;  and  that  although  the  ancient 
Christians  sometimes  spoke  as  if  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  received  by  commu- 
nicants, (as  was  very  natural,  in  accordance  with 
John,  vi.,)  yet  the  same  is  true  here  which  was 
spoken  by  Cicero,  (Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16,)  Cum 
firuges  Ceberbm,  vinum  Liberum  dieimus^  (pa- 
ttern, corpus  Christi,  vinum,  sanguinem  Christi,) 
genare  noa  quidem  termonia  utimur  tuitato ;  aed 
qutm  tarn  amentem  easeputaa^  qui  iUud^  quo  vcaca- 
tur,  Diium  (corpus  Christi)  eredai  esse? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  Pelagian 
theory,  whkh  lea^e/>  the  Lord*s  Supper  a  mere 
ceremony,  are  stated  by  Morus,  p.  267,  note  5. 
Ho  shews  very  clearly  that  this  theory  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  other  Christian  ordinances.  Cf. 
Storr  on  this  article,  in  his  System.  The  attempts 
of  many  modern  writers  who  have  discussed  this 
point  (those,  e.  g.,  cited  by  Morus,  p.  266,  s.  7, 
in  the  note)  come  to  the  same  thing ;  for  to  many 
of  them  the  doctrine  of  the  nearness  of  Chris*. 
ai|d  bis  assistance— i.  e.,  of  his  uninterrupted 
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activity  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  is  extremely 
repugnant,  because  they  do  not  see  how  they 
can  reconcile  it  with  their  philosophical  hypo- 
theses, which,  however,  are  wholly  baseless. 
But  this  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  apostolical  antiquity. 

(3)  Many  moderate  protestant  theologians  are 
now  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  plainly  and  de- 
finitely settled  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles  respect* 
ing  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and 
that  this  doctrine  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
essential,  but  rather  as  problematical.  Formerly 
this  doctrine,  relating  merely  to  the  manner  of 
this  presence,  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith  ;  hence  each  of  the  contending 
parties  adhered  zealously  to  its  own  theory,  re- 
garding it  as  the  only  scriptural  one,  and  looking 
upon  all  who  thought  differently  as  heretics. 
This  was  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  and  lasting 
division  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century 
between  two  churches  which  agreed  on  funda- 
mental doctrines,  and  which  ought  mutually  to 
have  tolerated  their  disagreement  on  this  parti- 
cular point.  So  judged  Melancthon,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  violent  controversies  of  his  age. 
Even  in  his  learned  writings  he  passed  briefly 
over  topics  of  this  nature,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason  of  his  not  going  more  deeply  into  them, 
**  ut  a  quaestionibua  illia  juventutem  abducerem,*^ 

Speculations  respecting  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  have  not 
the  least  influence  upon  the  nature  or  the  efficacy 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  What  the  Christian  needs 
to  know  is,  the  object  and  the  uses  of  this  rite, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Vide  s.  145.  He  must 
therefore  believe  from  the  heart  that  Christ  died 
for  him ;  that  now  in  his  exalted  state  he  is  still 
active  in  providing  for  his  welfare ;  and  that  hence 
it  becomes  him  to  approach  the  Lord*a  table  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most  grate- 
ful love  to  Crod  and  to  Christ.  Upon  this  every- 
thing depends,  and  this  makes  the  ordinance 
truly  edifying  and  comforting  in  its  inffuence. 
These  benefits  may  be  derived  from  this  ordi- 
nance by  all  Christians;  and  to  all  who  have 
true  faith,  or  who  allow  this  ordinance  to  have 
its  proper  effect  in  awakening  attention  to  the 
great  truths  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  a  powerful, 
divinely-appointed  means  of  grace,  whatever 
theory  respecting  it  they  may  adopt, — the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  or  even  the  Roman-catholio 
transubstantiation,  gross  as  this  error  is. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  subtle  speculation 
respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  should  have  no  place  in  po- 
pular instruction,  but  should  be  confined  to 
learned  and  scientific  theology.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  however,  these  disputed  ^^oiivta 
cannot  be  noYioUt)  omWV^  va.  y^J^X'^^  \sKM3««w5if 
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Bntlbewiw  tMoheTwLllBliiirall]'iih«w  ihatbe 
dow  not  te^rd  lhi<M  m  tho  }irincipil  poinla  in 
A\a  docLhiie,  according  to  the  viowrt  just  gittiti ; 
in  auch  a  way,  however,  thateren  llio  wwk  will 
not  bg  airended.  It  will  bx  beat  for  tcaohm,  in 
tbe  practical  exhibition  of  the  theory  of  ihs  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  cbiirchea,  lo  piweed  on  the 
primiple  before  Isid  down — vj*.,  "that  Chriit, 
in  hia  pieaent  atateoreialtnlion,as  God  and  man, 
eaaeierl  his  power  when  and  where  he  pWses; 
and  that,  ai  he  has  promised  to  grant  hU  presence, 
kia  gracious  neameaa  and  asaialanre  to  hia  troe 
followers  lill  the  end  of  tbe  world,  the j  may 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  eapGcially 
voaehaafed  to  them  during  iliia  aolemn  featiTal 
in  oaminf  mnntiion  of  him."  Tliia  principle  is 
wholly  acriptural. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

en  DEATH.  AND  THE  CO\TlNUiNCB  AND  DEB- 
TUCT  OP  MR\  AFTEB  DCATU;  on  TUe  DOC- 
TBINE  BESI-CCTINO  TIIE  LAUT  TQINGS. 


SECTION  CXLVII. 


I.  Differail  DexTipliani  and  Nama  of  Death. 

(1)  No  lo^eal  definition  of  death  haa  been 
generally  agreed  upon.  Thia  point  waa  i 
contealeil  in  the  aoTenleenlh  century  by  the  Car- 
tesian and  other  tbeologiatia  and  philoaophera. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  vnrlouB  points  of 
Tiew,  the  descripliona  ofit  must  necessarily  vary, 
If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man,  as  ii 
Btrikee  tbe  senses,  death  is  tlie  cessation  ornalural 
life.  If  we  consider  the  cause  of  df>aLb,  we  may 
place  it  in  that  permanent  and  entire  cess 
of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  Ihe  body  which  re- 
anils  from  tbe  destruction  of  the  body.  Among 
theologians,  dealh  is  commonly  said  to  consist 
in  the  aepar^lton  of  soul  and  body,  implying  that 
the  soul  still  exists  when  the  body  perishes. 
Among  llie  ecclesiastical  fathers,  Tertullian  (De 
Aniraa,  c.  27)  gives  this  definition;  Mori — di»- 
junetio  corporit  anirweque  ;  vita — eanjuxitlio  ear- 
pvrii  ammxgue,  Ciceru  (Tuae.  i.)  defines  dealh, 
diKctitti  animi  a  corpore.  Tbe  passage,  Ileb. 
IT.  13,  is  Bomelimea  cited  on  (his  aubjecl,  but 
has  nothing  lo  do  with  it.  Death  does  not 
sist  in  this  separation,  hut  this  separation  is  the 
consequence  of  death.  As  soon  as  Ihe  body 
loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  ia  henceforth 


(2)  Scriptural  leprcsenUiionB,  i 
modct  of  speech  reepecllng  deM\i. 


(a)  One  of  th«  most  cnmmaa  in  the  Old  Taf 
mrnl  is,  lo  rtlum  to  Iht  duti,  or  lo  He  eorfiL 
enee  tbo  phrase,  the  dtul  of  dtatk.  It  ii 
founded  on  th«  description.  Gen.  it.  7,  and  iii. 
nd  has  been  explained  in  a.  58.  75.  11ib 
phraseology  denotes  tbe  dissolution  »M  daunic- 
lionofthebof/y.  IleDce  tbeaentime.nttnEecla;. 
:ii.  7, "  Tlie  body  returns  to  the  earth,  the  eptril 
0  Rod."  ! 

(&)  A  withdrawing  exhalation,  or  remonl  of 
iha  breath  of  life.  Vide  Ps.  civ.  33.  Henee 
:omman  terms,  of i;ii.  rfofiSuiu  to  itrtif^ 
rtddidit  animam,  iHicrimt',  exxpiraril,  tcc. 

(e)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  abseU 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  &e.  Thit 
description  is  fonoded  on  Ihe  comparison  of  tbe 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  toiil 
dwella  during  thia  life.  Death  destroys  this  lent 
bouae,  and  commands  us  lo  travel  on.  Vide 
Job,  iv.  91 1  Is.  iKXviii.  13 ;  Ps.  Iti.  7.  when  see 
my  Notes.   Wheoee  Paul  amya,  3  Cor.  r.  l.the 

alloyed ;    and   Peter  calls  dealh  «»d>f7K  ni 


aci^vu^oTof, 


9  Pet.  i. 


13,  U.     ClaiaicAlm 


ipeak  of  the  seal  in  the  same  manner,  ns  MOtma- 
i^rouf  j»  ru  ouiiaTt.  Thej  call  the  body  ra^Ia^ 
So  Hippocrates  and  ^scbjnea.  2  Cor.  t.  8,9. 
ixitjfiti'iiu  in  Tnv  <iwfiaro(> 

(J)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  jxtucdai  in 
referenoe  to  death,  S  Cor.  t.  3,  1 ;  because  tbe 
body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of  the  soni, 
as  Plato  calls  it.  Tbe  soul,  therefore,  as  long 
as  il  is  in  the  body,  is  clothed ;  and  a»  soon  as 
it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(f)  I'he  terms  which  denote  tleip  are  applied  | 
frequently  in  tbe  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  lo 
death.  Ps.  Iixvi.  7i  Jer.  Ii.  39;  John.  li.  13. 
et  seq.  Nor  is  this  language  used  excluaivelj 
for  tlie  dealh  of  tbe  pious,  as  some  preleml. 
though  this  is  its  prevailing  use.  Homer  ralli 
ilcfji  and  dealh  twin  brothers,  lliud,  ivl.  G73. 
The  terras  also  which  signify  lo  lie  damn,  l-> 
real,  (e.  g,  xe",  oceumbere.)  also  denote  dealh. 

(/)  Deaih'is  frequently  compared  with  and 
named  from  a  dfparlure,  a  gi'iig  atcay,  Henee 
ihe  verba  eundi,  abeutuil,  ductdcndl,  signify,  to 
[/<■( ;  Job,  X.  31  i  Ps.  xxxix.  A.  '  The  case  is  Uis 
same  with  ii^oiyu  and  rtoftx-aftat  in  tbe  New 
Testament,  Mall.  xxvi.  34,  and  even  among 
the  classics.  In  this  connexion  we  may  men- 
tion the  lerms  attavtlr  and  axaXiKjit,  Pbil.  i- 
33 ;  3  Tim.  iv.  E,  which  do  not  mean  ditaalotittt, 
bnl  diKei$ut.  Cf.  Luke,  xii.  3G.  Vide  Wet- 
siein  on  Phil.  I. 

jVo/e. — We  have  before  remarked,  in  the  A^ 
ticlo  respeeling  Sin,  that  dealh,  when  pertoni- 
God,  Is  described  as  a  ruler  and  tyrant,  tisrinf 
I  vast  power  and  a  great  kingdom,  over  which 
be  reinns.  Hut  the  ancienta  bIlo  represented  il 
[under  some  figures,  which  are  not  common 
^  untin^  u%.   ^  «  \e^\«ni&  it  ae  a  man  will^  s 
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•eytbe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  &c.;  but  the  Jews 
before  the  exile  frequently  represented  death  as 
a  banter,  who  lays  ntares  for  men ;  Ps.  xviii. 
6,  6 ;  xci.  3.  After  the  exile  they  represented 
him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an  angel,  (the 
aogel  of  death,)  with  a  cup  of  poison,  which  he 
reaches  to  men.  From  this  representation  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  which  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  taste  death.  Matt.  xvi. 
28;  Heb.  ii.  9;  which,  howerer,  in  common 
speech,  signifies  merely  to  die,  without  remind- 
ing one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  aee  death,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  49 ;  Lake,  ii.  26. 

n.  Scriptural  tenaea  of  the  tvords  -  death"  and  **  to 
dits^  and  the  Theological  diatinctioru  to  which 
they  have  given  riae, 

(1)  Death  frequently  denotes  the  end  or  the 
dedruetion  of  everything.  It  is  therefore  applied 
to  countries  and  cities  which  perish.  The  inha- 
bitants of  them  are  compared  with  dead  men. 
The  restoration  of  them  is  compared  with  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  So  Isaiah,  xxvi.  19, 20; 
£sek.  iii.  7,  seq. 

(2)  Hence  arise  the  figurative  modes  of 
speech,  to  be  dead  to  anything,  as  to  the  law,  to 
gin,  &c. ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  Rom.  vi.  2,  5,  &c. 

(3)  But  this  term  is  used  with  g^eat  frequency 
io  a  moral  sense— e.  g.,  to  be  dead  to  all  good- 
nen,  to  be  dead  io  5tf»— i.  e.,  to  be  disqualified 
for  all  goodness  by  the  sin  reigning  within  as, 
Ephes.  ii.  1,  5;  y.  14.  Likewise  the  opposite, 
to  live,  to  be  alive  for  goodness — i.  e.,  to  be  active 
in  virtue  and  capable  of  performing  it.  (Mors 
et  vita  spiritualis  et  moralis.) 

(4)  Death  is  conceived  to  be  the  substance 
and  sum  of  all  misery ;  and  the  punishment  of 
death  as  the  severest  punishment.  Accordingly, 
death  denotes  (a)  every  unhappy  condition  in 
which  human  beings  are  placed,  as  to  body  and 
seal.  The  opposite,  life,  denotes  welfare,  prospe- 
rity, Ezek.  xviii.  32;  xxxiii.  11;  Rom.  vii.  10, 13. 
(b)  Punishments,  as  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  transgression  of  the  law.  In  this  sense, 
iciD  is  frequently  used  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee, 
and  death  in  the  NeW  Testament ;  Rom.  i.  32 ; 
1  John,  iii.  14 ;  James,  v.  20.  (e)  The  Jews 
called  the  punishments  of  the  lost  in  hell  the 
Meeond  death — ^i.  e.,  the  death  of  the  soul,  which 
follows  that  of  the  body.  Traces  of  this  use 
are  found  in  Philo,  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  very  frequently  among 
the  Rabbins.  In  this  sense  is  6  5evfcpo$  ^vo.to^ 
ased  in  Rev.  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6,  14;  xxi.  8.  Vide 
Wetstein  on  Rev.  ii.  So,  too,  oX«^(,  aftdxno., 
x»  f .  X. 

From  these  various  senses  of  the  word  death 
theologians  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  the 
^livision  of  death  into  temporal  or  bodily,  spiri- 
iualf  (by  which  is  meant  a  state  of  sin  and  in- 


capacity for  virtue,)  and  eternal,  (the  punish- 
ments of  eternity.)  The  latter  is  what  is  others 
wise  called  the  second  death,  mors  seeunda,  eujus 
nulla  est  finis,  as  Augustine  remarks.  Vide  s. 
79,  No.  2.  The  Bible,  too,  gives  the  name  of 
death  (mors  spiritualis)  to  the  state  of  sin,  inas- 
much as  it  is  (a)  an  unliappy  state,  and  (6)  a 
state  which  incapacitates  sinners  for  all  good- 
ness. Hence  sinners  are  said,  Ephes.  ii.  5; 
Col.  ii.  13,  to  be  vtxfoL  iv  ytopo^rwfiouji,  partly 
becaase  they  are  unhappy  in  consequence  of 
sin,  (vide  the  opposite,)  and  partly  becaase 
they  are  dead  to  all  goodness,  or  are  incapaci- 
tated for  it.  Hence,  too,  those  sinners  who  are 
secure,  ignorant^  and  regardless  of  the  misery 
and  danger  of  their  situation,  are  said  to  sleep^ 
or  to  dream,  Jude,  ver.  8,  (iw^ti'co^dfKvoi.) 

m.  T%e  Universality  or  Vnavoidableness  of  Death  / 
also  a  Consideration  of  the  Question,  whether 
Death  is  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  and  how  far  it 
is  so. 

(1)  Death  is  universal  and  inevitable.  None 
in  the  present  state  are  excepted.  This  is  the 
uniform  declaration  of  scripture.  Ps.  xlix. 
8—12 ;  Ixxxix.  49 ;  Rom.  v.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ; 
Heb.  ix.  27.  Christ  himself  was  not  excepted 
from  this  general  lot  of  mortality,  (though  he 
submitted  to  it  of  his  own  accord,)  John,  x.  17, 
18;  sinoe  Paul  declares,  Heb.  ii.  14,  seq.,  that 
he  became  man,  that  he  might  be  able  to  die  for 
our  good. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  general  lot  are  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  (a)  In  ancient  times, 
Enoch,  of  whom  it  was  said.  Gen.  v.  24,  that 
God  took  him,  because  he  led  a  pious  life.  Some 
of  the  fathers  incorrectly  understood  this  pas- 
sage to  mean,  that  he  died,  Cf.  Heb.  xi.  5. 
Elias  is  another  exception,  2  Kings,  ii.  11.  Si- 
milar narratives  are  found  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  common  notion  among  the  ancient  people  that 
men  who  were  especially  beloved  by  the  Deity 
were  removed  from  earth  to  heaven  alive,  or 
after  their  death.  (6)  In  future  times.  Those 
who  are  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment,  according 
to  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  coll.  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 
shall  not  die,  (xotflr|^^<Jovttu,)  but  shall  be 
changed  (aXKa/y^aovtat) — i.  e.,  their  body,  with- 
out previous  dissolution,  (death,)  shall  be  en- 
nobled by  a  simple  renovation  or  change;  since 
this  mortal  body  is  incapable  of  the  enjoyment 
of  heavenly  blessedness ;  ver.  50,  53,  54,  coll. 
2  Cor.  V.  2—4,  irtip^vaaa^nu  oix'tr^p^ov  e|  ovpavovf 
(to  be  clothed.) 

(2)  The  mortality  of  the  human  body  is  ex- 
pressly derived  in  the  record  of  Moses,  Gen.  ii. 
17,  also  chap,  iii.,  from  the  taste  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  or  of  the  poisonous  tree.  It  was  by 
this  means  that  oar  first  parents  themselves  be- 
came mortal,  and  thua  ^to^^gb^^  ^^>s.  ^^<csi7> 
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dwed  sad  dying  badii>a  to  all  thfir  posterity. 
Vldo  a.  74,  75,  78.  The  nniversdity  and  on- 
BtoidablentH  of  denth  ia  therefore,  accordint; 
U  ihi!  scriptun^B,  the  result  and  conseqaeace  of 
ths  transgression  of  the  first  pnrenls  of  the  hu- 
maa  nee.  And  »a,  in  sll  eaBes,  the  Bible  de- 
ri*e»  death  from  the  gin  of  the  first  man.  liom. 
V.  13,  •■Through  one  man  came  sin  into  the 
wortil,  and  death  by  sin,  and  *o  death  becamo 
nniveranl  among  men,  (ii{  natra;  ir^<inrHi; 
iiBii..)"    I  Cor.  x».  Ul. 

ttvrti  ihe  question  la  thrown  oat,  uihcthir  l/it 
Jeath  if  Uit  pmterity  if  ddam  it  lo  bt  rtgardat 
01  tht punithmtjj 'f  hU  tin"!  To  this  the  sn- 
awM  commonly  giren  by  theologians  ia,  that 
with  regard  to  the  wiektrd,  death  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  ponishmenl,  hot  not  with 
regard  to  the  pious,  but  that  to  them,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  bonelit.  Since  as  the  latter  are, 
by  raeans  of  death,  tranaUled  into  a  more  hapjiy 
condition,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit 
as  far  a9  they  are  canccriutd ;  and  so  the  scrip- 
ture represents  II  Vide  s.  U^.  Still  (n)  death 
doea  not  eease  to  be  a  great  eTil,  in  ilttj  omsi- 
itrtd,  to  the  whole  human  r^oe,  and  even  to  the 
pinna.  Hence  Paol  denaminatea  it  i  ij^pi!;.  1 
Cor.  IV.  3C:  and  eonaiders  it  one  of  the  eala- 
mities  befalling  our  race,  with  regard  to  which 
even  the  pioja  rann  cannot  be  indiflerent.  \\a 
■aya  axpreaaly,  9  Cor.  t.  4,  that  even  to  the 
Chrisliaa  ii  ia  no  pleaajnt  Ihin^  to  be  unclnlhcd 
— i.  p.,  stripped  of  his  binly  by  death  ;  hut  that 
he  would  rather  be  clalhtd  upon — i.  e.,  be  in- 
Teated  with  hia  heavenly  body  immediately, 
without  the  intervenlioa  of  death,  (i)  When 
it  is  said  that  death,  in  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
i«  the  punishment  which  they  must  undergo  on 
account  of  bis  transgression,  the  term  paniah- 
mtnt  is  used  in  that  general  sense  in  which  it 
is  employed  in  common  life,  nnd  often  in  the 
Bcrjpturea.  But  If  ii  be  taken  in  the  strict  pM- 
losophical  sense,  (in  whii^h  panishrnent  always 
p  resu  p  poses  ^f  nana  J  guilt,)  death  can  be  proper- 
ly called  the  punishment  of  sin  only  in  reference 
to  our  first  parents  themselves;  with  regard  to 
others,  it  is  indeed  the  toiafpKnct  and  reiuU  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  not  properly  its 
punisAflienf.  Vide  H.  7G,  HI.,  a.  78,  HE.  3,  S». 
This  was  remarked  by  many  of  the  church  fa- 
lbflt«,  especially  before  the  lime  of  Augustine; 
and  they  Ihrrefore  objected  to  calling  the  death 
ofthv  poBterily  ofAdam  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Via-  8.  79,  No.  1,  2.  (r)  When  it  is  said  of 
Christ  thai  lie  freea  or  redeems  men  from  (bo- 
dily) de.ilhi  the  meaning  ia,  that  men  owe  it  lo 
hiin,  in  gtineral,  that  the  terrors  of  denlh  are 
milizjLpd  with  regard  lo  those  who  believe  on 
him  I  and  in  particular,  thai  our  bodies  are  re- 
BtjfeJ  Ht  Ihe  fesurrcrlinn.  Cf.  Jnhn,  li.  25, 
:}/;.  'rills  is  what  is  meant  'a^  V^^e  ndc.ntla  ct 
mnrle  eorparoH  per  CAriilumt  a.  130,  CoW.  «■  WV  ■ 


n.  I.  From  the  neoeasiiy  itaelf  of  dying  wa 
could  not  be  freed,  unless  Cod  sboald  prnduee 
entirely  new  race  of  men.  Cf.  Cotia,  Thrjra 
TheologicK  de  Novlaeimis,  Speciatlm  da  Morte 
""  irali;  Ttibingcn.  17^3,  [Also  the  IreaUse 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Betes, "  On  the  Four  Last  Things." 
and  panicalarly  on  Death,"  chap.  iii.  and  iv.— 
Ta.] 

SECTION  CXLVIII. 


AKrK    or    THI    HVUAN    KOUL,    AND    ITB    STtTt 

It  ia  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Ihat  the  life  of 
man  is  not  bounded  by  this  earthly  atate,  but 
ihal,  although  he  doea  not  exist  solely  for  the 
future,  Ilia  life  extends  into  eternity.  The  ge- 
neral doetrine  of  the  Bible  respecling  Ihe  desti- 
nation of  man,  as  a  rational  and  moral  being. 
has  been  already  exhibited  in  Ihe  Article  on  Hm 
Creation  of  Man,  s.  51,  II. ;  and  it  waa  them 
shewn  to  be  holiness,  and  temporal  atkd  eternal 
happiness  standing  in  the  most  iotimata  eon- 
nenioQ  with  ii.  The  superiority  of  our  Itnow 
Ifdge  ofthe  elate  of  man  after  death,  in  coaap*- 
rison  with  that  posseesed  by  Ihe  ancient  wo^, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  progreas  of 
science  at  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  intu- 
ence  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Those  who 
lived  before  Christ  were  not  indeed  wholly  des- 
Itlule  of  knowledge  respecling  this  itnporlaDt 
truth  ;  indeed,  many  heathens,  both  before  and  , 
after  the  time  of  Christ,  snggealed  very  import- 
ant arguments  in  behalf  of  iramortality;  alill 
they  were  unable  to  attain  to  anything  mon 
than  a  high  degree  of  probahllity  on  this  aubjeel. 
Vides.  149.  Every  impartial  man  must  cancrds 
that  Christ  has  high  claims  to  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  done  in  relation  to  this  subject,  even  if  be 
iloea  not  allow  Ihal  he  has  dlscloaad  anyihinj 
new  with  regard  to  the  future  stale  of  mao. 

(1)  He  has  connected  this  truth  most  inti- 
mately with  the  other  practical  iruths  of  religion, 
and  referred  all  the  rest  to  this  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  no  teacher  beforo  him  ever  did.  And 
now,  any  one  who  acknowledges  the  diviae 
aulhority  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Christian  reJi- 
gioo,  obtains  a  satisf,ictory  ccrlaintt/  reipeetiDg 
this  doctrine,  which  at  best  can  be  rendered  ooly 
highly  pnihabk  by  Ihe  light  of  oature.  And 
from  believing  this  doctrine,  all  religion  comes 
In  possess  for  him  a  new  interesl;  and  ha  finds 
in  it  Ihe  greatest  consolation  in  sufTeringa  and 
hardships  of  all  kinds— the  most  efreclual  en- 
couragement to  holiness,  and  the  grcattat  dis- 
suasive from  sin. 

.VuJr. — The  strongest  philosophical  proof)  ia 
hi-hnlfof  immorlnlily  are  derived  from  the  iro- 
^oBtibilllj  of  rcoonoiling  the  deslruciion  of  th> 
\  «Vta\«  aiuv'«'v!K'&«  t^^EcXoChis  enisienee,  and 
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with  the  divine  attributes.  Vide  8.  149.  But 
a  satisfactory  ce^inty  on  this  subject,  and  a 
eonviction  of  the  truth  of  immortality  raised 
above  all  doubt,  cannot  be  attained  in  this  way. 
For  the  simple  fact  that  we,  by  our  reason,  can- 
not reconcile  any  two  things,  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  irreconcilable;  nor  can  we  con- 
elude  as  to  the  reality  of  anything,  merely  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  wished  for  by  us.  Of. 
Seneca,  who  says,  Ep.  102,  PhiJosophi  rem 
kanc   graiiasitnam    promittunt,   magis   quam 

PROBANT. 

(2)  By  the  plain  instruction  which  Christ 
has  given  respecting  this  subject,  and  the  obvi- 
ous reasons  be  has  adduced  for  it,  he  has  made 
it  universally  intelligible,  and  in  a  ver^  high 
degree  comprehensible,  even  by  the  g^eat  mass 
of  mankind.  He  hal  done  this  especially  by 
the  connexion  in  which  he  has  placed  it  with 
the  history  of  his  own  person,  by  which  every- 
thing is  rendered  more  obvious,  and  receives  a 
greater  and  more  lively  interest.  Vide  s.  120. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  is  very 
true,  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  has  taken  away 
the  power  of  death,  so  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
feared;  he  has  made  us  certain  of  blessedness, 
and  for  the  first  time  placed  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal life  (X-i^  xoi  d^^tfia)  in  a  clear  light  (^wt^- 
00$).  Cf.  Einiges,  Ueber  das  Verdienst  der 
christlichen  Religion  urn  die  Lehre  von  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele ;  Flensburg  und  Leip- 
zig, 1788,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  Chris- 
tian instruction  respecting  the  life  of  the  soul 
after  death : — 

L  Scripture  Proof  of  Jmmoriality,  and  what  is 

implied  in  it. 

In  death,  the  body  only  dies;  but  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  and  lives  on  uninterruptedly, 
and  is  immortal.  Here  belongs  the  text.  Matt. 
X.  38,  where  Christ  says  that  tyrants  and  per- 
secutors have  power  only  over  the  body,  and 
can  kill  that  only,  but  have  no  power  to  kill  the 
soul,  over  which  God  alone  has  rule  and  power. 
Again,  Luke,  xvi.  19,  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  ver.  22,  23,  seq. ;  Luke,  xx. 
38,  «'God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.'*  Also  many  passages  in  John,  in  which 
Jesus  promises  an  immortality,  and  that  too  of 
blessedness,  to  his  true  followers,  and  assures 
them  that  in  death  their  souls  shall  not  perish — 
e.  g.,  John,  V.  21 ;  viii.  51 ;  chap.  xi. ;  xii.  24 — 
26 ;  xiv.  2,  3,  where  he  says  that  in  his  father's 
house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  and  to 
bring  them  thither  unto  himself,  (by  death.) 
Cf.  the  promise  given  to  the  malefactor  on  the 
cross,  Luke,  xxiii.  43. 

But  he  always  connects  this  doctrine  with 
that  respecting  his  own  person.    He  it  is  to 


whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  truth ;  without 
him  we  should  not  have  had  it.  He  is  the  pni- 
chaser  and  the  giver  of  life,  and  of  a  blessed 
immortality ;  whoever  believes  in  him,  although 
he  may  die,  yet  lives ;  John,  xi.  25, 26.  With 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  agrees.  Vide 
2  Cor.  V.  1—10;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  1  These,  iv.  13, 
seq. ;  Phil.  i.  23 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  departed  Chris- 
tians (vcxpob)  are  regarded  by  men  as  evil-doers, 
and  as  miserable  persons,  who  have  been  justly 
persecuted  and  punished;  but  their  spirit  is 
introduced  by  God  into  a  happy  life.  So  Matt. 
X.  28. 

It  pertains  essentially  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  that  our  Belf-conteiowmtaa  will  remain, 
and  that  we  shall  then  have  the  conviction  that 
our  state  after  death  is  the  consequence  of  the 
life  that  now  is ;  as  the  parable,  Luke,  xvi.  22, 
seq.,  plainly  shews.  Cf.  Luke,  xx.  27,  and 
John,  viii.  56,  'A)3p(xafi — tihl   triv  fjfiipav  triv 

ifir^v,  X(u  ix^V'  ^^*  ^^^  ^  ^^'^^  ^*  ^>  ^*  ^°^ 
the  other  texts  cited  by  Morus,  s.  2,  note. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  sleep  ef  the  soul 
does  not  agree  with  the  declarations  of  Christ, 
and  is  directly  opposed  to  them.  Some  have 
maintained  that  the  soul  after  death  remains,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and 
unconsciousness,  which  they  compare  with 
sleep.  Vide  s.  150,  where  some  of  the  texts  to 
which  they  appeal  are  examined.  They  sup- 
pose that  it  is  first  awakened  from  this  sleep  at 
the  last  day,  when  it  is  reunited  to  the  body. 
The  state  in  which  they  suppose  the  soul  to  be 
in  the  meantime  is  called  lethargus,  and  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  are  called  vHvo^z'^°^n 
and  those  who  wholly  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  ^xortapwzt'ta*.  They  support  their 
doctrine  in  part  by  an  appeal  to  some  figurative 
representations  in  the  holy  scriptures  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  by  which  it  is  set  forth 
as  the  land  of  silence,  darkness,  and  forgctful- 
ness;  and  in  part  by  the  common  experience 
that  our  souls  do  not  feel  and  receive  sensations 
except  through  the  body  and  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  that  when  the  brain  is  injured,  conscious- 
ness and  memory  often  wholly  disappear.  To 
this  it  is  justly  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude,  without  the  greatest  fallacy,  merely 
from  the  present  constitution  of  man,  in  which 
soul  and  body  are  intimately  connected,  how  it 
will  be  hereafter,  when  the  soul  and  body  shall 
have  been  entirely  separated. 

Christ  and  the  apostles  held  no  principles 
that  could  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul.  They  rather  regarded  the  earthly  body 
which  we  inherit  as  the  nearest  spring  and 
source  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  sins  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  of  all  consequent  pain  and-  mi- 
sery. Vide  s.  77,  II.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine we  obtain  by  death  a  release  from  many 
sufiferings;  the  disembodied  spirit  caaexAt^  v^s^ 
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)[i*rgic«  more  ttotlj  than  berarc,  »nd  enters 
ipoo  a  r>t  gTFBlirr  and  iridor  iip)i)ira  of  wtion. 
Cr.  Rom.  vili-  33<  iinAi-rfuan  roi  siiutttf, 
Rom.  VJI.  a,  114,  S3,  34,  a>:^a  da>«rov,  I  John, 
il.  2.  VigilantiuB,  in  Iho  fifth  centarf ,  w»*  »o- 
lusad.  though  unjuBlly,  bjr  Rterunyrnus,  of 
lolding  thin  opinion  reapfcllng  the  sleep  of  th« 
loul.  In  Iho  twelfth  eentuiy  ii  wai  eimileninpd 
If  Innocent  III.  In  the  siiteenth  century  it 
ma  advocatfd  again  b;  toma  nniiliapliHts  iind 
SoclnianSi  snd  in  the  sovRnleenth  and  eighteenth 
;mtiiriM,  by  Chmtogther  Ariohc,  John  Hvjrn, 
ind  othen. 

n.  71b  CMnctiwt  afllu  Uft  It,  Cunu  mUK  Iht 

Frrtent. 

On  thit  point,  Chri»i  and  tfae  apodlea  teach, 

(I)  Thxllhe  life  after  denlh  IB  an  immediaUi 

lontinnatian  of  the  present  life.     The  aoul  is 

sol  altered  in  death,  but  lakes  ulong  with  it  iti 

Ihpoailions,  its  haliiu,  and  whole  londenay. 

into  tha  future  world.     The  life  to  come,  Ukeii 

in  connexion  with  the  preaent,  maks  together 

me  whole,  even  as  ni>ahi>'>d  ia  only  the  eonii- 

nutlina  ef  f  nuih.   Morui  jually  obaeiTea,  ttnare 

nmHnuo  nttlijintm  eito  il  initio fulurir  torli*. 

(3]  Thai  IhelireloeoRia  ia  lobe  regarded  aa 
the  contrqumct  of  the  proacnt,  ainee  the  eonwv 
quenaea  of  alt  our  preaent  diapoajtiona,  inollna- 
liona,  and  actlant,  conlinoe  there.  Dealh  de- 
termines the  destiny  of  men  in  the  future  world. 
It  ia  here  thai  man  liijra  ihe  fuundalion  either 
for  his  future  happincaa  or  miaery  t  this  is  the 
Blate  of  probation,  that  of  relrlbutioD.  All  thia 
is  laughl  in  the  New  Testament,  aomelimes 
lilerally.  and  at  other  limea  figuratively — e.  g. 
it  is  aamelimea  represented  under  the  image  of 
souring  and  rroping,  a  tonlat,  and  lie  erotiming, 
Ilc.  Vide  Luke,  xrt.  35;  Hebrewa,  ji.  37; 
Bora.  ii.  5— I3i  3  Cor.  iv.  7;  v.  10;  1  Tim. 
vi.  IS.  19  ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  10,  "  What  a  man  aows, 
that  Khali  he  alaa  reap;  he  thai  folluwa  his 
carnal  appelltes  shall  reap  f^of^r  i   the  pious 

in.  T*e  Inlermediale  Siolt  Ulicrm  Dtaih  and  tht 
Jadgment. 

The  reitoration  of  the  body  (the  raising  of 
the  dead]  will  not  lake  place  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  Iho  laat  day  of  the  preaent  constilo- 
tion  of  things — a  period  whioh  no  one  knows 
beforehand.  Vide  s.  151,  se>|,  And  then  will 
ertnj  one,  for  the  first  lime,  receive  ihe  full 
meamn  of  reward  or  punishment  allotted  him, 
according  lo  his  conduct  in  the  present  life. 
Vide  Luke,  I.  IS;  Rom.  ii.  1G;9Cor.  v.  10. 

Before  this  lime  shall  arrive,  the  disembodied 
apiril  will  be  in  a  certain  inlermediatt  slate. 
The  exact  nature  nflhis  slate  ia  not  indeed  par- 
tieuUiIf  described  to  us,  and  we  ue  unable 


even  to  conceirp  of  It  ditlinclly;  bgl  so  maeh 
ibe  Bible  plainly  tvaches,  ifaal  Ifnmedbtelj 
afiar  death  Iho  aoul  pasia*  into  ihsl  atste  for 
which,  from  the  nalnro  of  ita  prevton  life,  tl  it 
prepared.  Immedialely  after  dealh.  retribution 
begins ;  tlie  pious  are  happy,  and  the  wicked 
niisenihle,  each  In  exael  proportion  to  hia  feal- 
inga  and  aclidna.  Vide  Luke,  xvi.  S3 — 85, 
(the  parable  respoellng  Latarus.)  Thia  trolb, 
too,  is  always  placed  by  Christ  himself  and  hi* 
apoillrs  in  intimate  connexion  with  bis  ows 
person— e.g.,  Luke,  ixiii.  43,  '-To  d»y  shall 
ihou  he  with  me  in  psnidise."  Phil.  i.  93, 
iitiaiav  xai  avr  Xpmv  '!>» :  £  Cor.  v.  B,  i>- 
i^jfiij^iM  It  roil  etifiarBf.  >ai  itir^tt^nai  iipat  tar 

KvpHW* 

In  whst  the  rewards  and  panishmenU  oflbi* 
intermodiate  stale  will  consisi  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  whether,  in  addition  lo  tboao  which 
nre  oatural — the  nee^aeary  consequences  of  ac- 
tion and  feeling. — then  will  also  be,  eren  then, 
those  which  are  positive  and  result  from  the  fie* 
appoinimeai  of  God.  As  lo  those  who  are  lost, 
the  Bible  teaches  ui  only  this,  that  ibeir  ps- 
nishment — llieir  whole  slaie  of  misery — will 
commence  immediately  after  death  j  Luke,  xvi. 
S3,  «ei|.  And  for  Ibis  wo  hsve  the  analt^of 
what  the  New  Tostsmenl  Ictchos  respecting 
Ihe  miserable  intermediate  slate  of  tha  evil  q»- 
rita,  which  will  laal  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
3  PcLii.  4;  Jude,7.  Vide  a.  63.  Pcrtheftu 
of  lost  men  is  deaeribcd  as  one  and  Ihe  Game 
with  that  of  evil  spirits.  Vide  Matthew,  ixv. 
41.  On  Ibe  other  hand,  Ihe  happy  intermediate 
state  of  the  pious  commences  also  imtnedislely 
after  dealli.  The  lexU  in  prunf  of  this  arc  cited 
by  Moms,  p.  3S9,  s.  1,  note  3.  Their  blessed- 
ness is  likened  to  that  of  ihe  holy  angels;  heaea 
Ihey  are  called  by  Jesus  himself  iitaYft»i 
Luke,  XX.  M. 

Since,  now,  the  destiny  of  man  is  decided  im- 
mediately after  dealli,  and  since  among  men 
such  a  decision  is  usually  made  by  a  judgmai 
and  sintenct,  there  ia  no  more  proper  way  of  t»- 
presenting  this  arrangement  of  God  with  ic- 
specl  to  the  future  destiny  of  men  than  byoot*' 
paring  it  with  a  judgmenl,  since  it  haa  the 
same  elTai-t  aa  a  formal  judgment.  This  has 
given  occasion  to  the  division  of  judgment  into 
parliailar  or  prectding  {Judicium  partieuiart, 
or  anltetdent),  which  denotes  nothing  more 
than  the  determining  of  the  fate  of  men  imme- 
dialfly  after  death  ;  and  unirtrtal  or  rubitqiienl, 
[Juditium  univmale,  or  rniwrjuenj.)  It  is  re- 
epecling  the  former  that  Paul  speaks,  Heb.  ix. 
37,  "Il  is  appointed  lo  alt  men  once  to  die, 
^To  !»  TOUTS  xpi'oij" — i.  e.,  then  follows  the 
determination  of  their  destiny,  whether  it  shall 
he  happy  or  miserable.  Cf.  S  Cor.  v.  10.  The 
,  Pharisees  also,  according  to  Joeepbus,  (Anlli]. 
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XTiii.  3,)  taught  that  the  sool  is  immoTtal,  and 
after  death  is  judged  under  the  earthy  and  re- 
warded or  puhished  according  to  its  works. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  there  is  no  third  place,  or  me- 
dinm,  between  heaven  and  hell,  or  between 
being  happy  and  miserable,  althougrh  there  are 
Tery  different  degrees  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  The  intermediate  condition  of  which 
we  have  spoken  must  not  be  understood  to  im- 
ply anything  like  this.  Still  an  opinion  like 
this  got  footing  Tery  early  in  the  Christian 
church.  Vide  s.  150.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  oi  praying  for  the  dead,  since  men  were 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  there  is  room  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  yet  undecided  dtstiny 
of  departed  spirits,  while  in  truth  their  destiny 
must  depend  solely  upon  their  o^n  actions 
during  the  present  life.  This  custom  had  be- 
come very  general  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  at  that  time  opposed  by  Aerius,  presbyter 
of  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
Epiphanius,  (Her.  75,)  who  is  very  indignant 
against  him  on  this  account.  It  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  Spanish  presbyter,  Vigilantius,  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  reply  to  whom  Hieronymus 
wrote  a  violent  book.  This  doctrine  was  after- 
wards brought  into  connexion  with  that  respect- 
ing purgatory f  (vide  s.  150 ;)  and  then  followed 
maues  for  toult,  as  sacrifices  for  the  departed. 
There  are  also  some  traces  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  even  among  the  Grecian  Jews — e.  g.,  2 
Mace.  xii.  43— -46,  wtkp  vixpCtv  9tpo<yiV3ft0^cu. 

Note. — From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  death,  so  far  as  it  is  the  transition  to 
a  higher  and  more  perfect  life,  and  the  means 
of  bringing  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  not 
to  be  terrible  to  us,  but  should  rather  be  regard- 
ed as  a  benefit.  Those  only,  however,  can  re- 
gard it  in  this  light  who  have  lived  here  accord- 
ing to  their  destination,  who  have  obtained  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  (5cx(uov/ayot),  and  who 
go  out  of  the  world  with  pious  and  godly  dis- 
positions. Vide  3  Cor.  ▼.  6r-10;  Phil.  i.  21, 
S3;  John,  xiv.  1 — 4;  1  John,  iii.  2,  3;  1  Peter, 
i.  4,  5,  &c. 

SECTION  CXLIX. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THB  VARIOUS  OPI- 
HIONS  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED  IN  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  TIMES  RESPECTING  THE  CONTI- 
NUANCE OF  THE  SOUL  AFTER  DEATH  ;  AND  THE 
PROOFS  DRAWN  FROM  REASON  IN  FAVOUR  OF  IT. 

I.  Ideas  of  Rude  Nations. 

The  ideas  of  most  rude  heathen  nations  re- 
specting the  state  of  man  after  death  are  indeed 
dark  and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  ideas  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  which  they  re- 
gard as  a  kind  of  aerial  substance,  resembling 


the  body,  though  of  a  finer  material.  Vide  s. 
51, 1.  3.  Still  it  is  found  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  are  entirely  un- 
cultivated, though  they  may  be  incapable  of  the 
higher  philosophical  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  are  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  and  continues  either  for  ever, 
or  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Their  susceptibility 
for  this  faith,  and  their  inclination  to  it,  depend 
upon  the  following  circumstances — viz., 

(1)  Upon  the  lotte  (f  /i/>,  which  is  deeply 
planted  in  the  human  breast,  and  operates  pow- 
erfully, and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope  that  life 
will  be  continued  even  beyond  the  grave. 

(2)  Besides  the  traditions  in  behalf  of  this 
faith  which  uncultivated  nations  received  trans- 
mitted from  their  fathers,  they  often  had  dreams^ 
in  which  the  dead  appeared  to  them  speaking 
and  acting;  and  in  this  way  they  found  their 
wishes,  and  the  traditions  they  had  received 
from  their  fathers,  confirmed  anew,  so  that  the 
hope  of  immortality  was  always  sustained  in 
them,  and  never  extinguished.  Thus  Homer 
represents  (II.  xxiii.  103,  seq.,)  that  Achilles 
first  became  convinced  that  souls  and  shadowy 
forms  have  a  real  existence  in  the  kingdom  of 
shades,  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  depart- 
ed Patroclus  in  a  dream.  So  too  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parable  of  Christ,  Luke,  xvi.  27, 
where  the  rich  man  wished  that  Lazarus  might 
be  sent  to  appear  before  his  living  brethreii« 
since  if  one  of  the  dead  should  teach  them  re- 
specting the  state  and  destiny  of  the  dead,  thej 
would  believe.  Moreover,  these  visions  were 
often  regarded  as  divine,— ^ap  ix  Aio;  ht^  H. 
i.  63. 

But  we  find  that  many  heathen  nations,  long 
before  they  had  any  philosophy,  or  enjoyed  the 
light  of  revelation,  or  before  they  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  reason,  still  possessed  a  firm 
belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul.  So  it  was 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  the  Thracians, 
the  Celtce,  the  ancient  Germans,  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  so  it  is  with  many  of 
the  rude  heathen  nations  of  our  times.  Vide 
Meiners,  Geschichte  aller  Religionem,  s.  174,  f. 
Hence  we  find  necromancy  practised  among  the 
most  barbarous  people  of  all  ages ;  (vide  s.  66 ;) 
and  the  prevalence  of  this  presupposes,  of 
course,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  be- 
yond the  grave.  Vide  Scripta  Varii  Arg^menti, 
Number  iii.,  **  Origo  opinionum  de  immortali- 
tate  animorum  apud  nationes  barbaras  atque  a 
cultu  veri  Dei  alienas." 

IL  Ideas  of  the  Jewish  Nation* 

(1)  Many  have  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament.  This  was  especially  main- 
tained by  many  Sodnian  writers  cfthe  aixteenLtk 
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ind  lefenieenth  centuries.  OihiM^  hnre  gaae 
10  Tar  n»  to  constnie  the  aapposed  silence  tif  llie 
Old-Testsrnvnl  wriwrt  oa  Uiil  subject  inlo  n 
rarmsl  denial  of  lh«  doctrine, and  haveattflnipl' 
ti  to  juBtify  their  opinion  by  somB  texts  in 
«hieh  il  seems  to  b«  said  thnt  all  is  over  with 
nto  at  his  death — r.  g.,  Gcol.  iii.  19.  aeq.j  la. 
DOCTiii.  IS;  Ps.  vi.  6;  iix.  10;  Imfiii.  11; 
WT.  17;  Job,  rii,  7—10;  x.  20—95;  xi». 
r — 12;  IV.  33,  The  FiagmenlJit  of  Wolfen- 
batlel  attacked  [he  divino  authorilj  of  the  Jew- 
ish icligion  in  (he  moat  odious  manner  bj  iliesa 
ibjecliona.  Cf.  the  foarth  Fragment  from  Les- 
ling's  Baytrdgea  tur  Geschiehtu  and  Liteniar 
lua  det  Wolfe ntattel'scheQ  Biblialhek,  th.  It.  a. 
134,  f.  On  the  other  hand,  WaihurUm  (Divine 
legation  of  Moses]  derived  one  of  bis  main. 
iroofs  of  the  ditine  mission  of  Moses  from  Ibis 
lis  supposed  silence  on  the  subject  of  immotla- 
:itj.  Moses,  he  arguns,  being  sustained  in  his 
legislation  and  government  by  immediate  divine 
tBthoiity,  had  not  the  same  necessity  that  other 
ieachers  have  for  making  use  of  threatening 
Bad  punishments  drawn  from  the  future  world, 
in  order  to  furnish  moiivea  to  obedience. 

(S)  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  there  is  no 
tsit,  ritfaer  in  Iho  books  of  Mmes  or  the  writ- 
ings of  a  subaei|aent  period,  in  which  tbe  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  ia  distinctly  mentioned,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  tbis  idea  was  al 
Ibal  time  wholly  unknown  among  the  Israelites. 
Even  from  this  supposition  we  must  draw  the' 
eoalrary  conclusion.  For,  not  to  mention  that 
tha  Itraelitea  and  their  ancestors  were  tn  Egypt, 
where  this  faiih  was  very  ancient,  (according 
to  Herodotus,  ii.  133,  the  Egyptians  were  the 
firal  who  entertained  it,]  it  is  proved  that  the 
Jews  held  this  doctrine  (a)  From  the  lawa  of 
MoBBS  againet  nccrnmanci/,  or  the  invocation  of 
tbe  dead,  which  waa  very  commonly  practised 
by  tlie  Canaaaitea  bUo,  (Deut.  xviii.  9—13,) 
and  which,  ual  with  standing  these  laws,  was 
for  a  long  time  anerwards  retained  among  the 
Israelites,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxviii.,  and 
the  prophets,  (ft)  From  the  appropriate  ancient 
Hebrew  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  S-p 
(fti^c),  which  so  oflen  occurs  in  Mosea  and  the 
other  boohs  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  Moses 
did  not  in  bis  laws  bold  up  the  punishments 
of  the  future  world  to  the  terror  of  tranagressors, 
M  a  circumstance  which  redounds  to  his  praise, 
and  cannot  be  alleged  agninat  bim  as  a  matlor 
of  reproneh,  since  other  legislators  hare  been  re- 
praaobed  with  being  either  deluded,  or  them- 
selves impostors  for  doing  this  very  thing.  And 
Moses  did  not  design  to  give  a  system  of  ihao- 
logy  in  his  laws, 

(3)  But  from  passages  in  his  writings  it  may 
b«  seen  that  this  doctrine  was  not  unknown  to 
bim.  Theje  passams  hare  been  collected  by 
iUTennt  writers  with  diffeienl  aaceeu.    ^"\io 


Miohaelis,  Argumenta  pro  Immortolitate  Animi 
e  Morn  CoIIecta,  in  Synlagm.  Commenl.  t.  i.; 
(iiiliingen,  1759.  l^derwald,  Unteraocbung 
von  der  Kejintniss  etnes  kQnrti;;eti  Lebens  im 
Allen  TestaDienie;  HelmslaJt,  17ctt.  Semler, 
BeantwottnngdetFragendelwolfenbullerBcheo 
Ungiinannten.  Seiler.Obserr.ad  psychologiam 
■acram;  Erlsngen,  1779. 

The  following  texts  from  the  wiitJngi  of 
Moses  may  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
doctrine  <4  immorUlity— via..  Gen.  ».  23,  34, 
where  it  is  aaid  respecting  Enoch,  thai  because 
he  lived  a  pious  life,  GoJtouAr  Ai*in,sothat  he  was 
no  more  among  men.  Tbis  was  designed  to  its 
tbe  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pious  life, 
and  it  points  10  an  invisible  life  with  God,  U 
which  he  attained  without  previously  suSerinf 
death.  Vide  s.  147,  iii.  1.  Gen.  xsxvU.  15, 
Jacob  says,  >■  I  will  go  down  inlQ  Ssir  uaLo  my 
son."  We  huve  here  distinctly  exhibited  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  the  dead  dwell  cconeettd 
together  in  asociety ;  vide  s.  150.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea  we  must  explain  the  pbraae  to  go 
In  kiifalhen.  Gen.  XV.  15;  or,  to  be  gathrrtdto 
kit  people,  (mote  correctly,  lo  tnler  into  Ikir 
habitation  or  ahodt,)  Gen.  xxv.  S,  xxxv.  29i 
Num.  xi.34,&c.  In  the  same  way  many  of  tbs 
tribes  of  North- Anieriosii  savages  expre«a  theii 
eapectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave, 
by  saying  respecting  one  who  is  dead,  that  he 
will  DOW  see  his  father,  grsndfatlier,  great- 
grandfatber.  &c. 

Paul  argues  from  the  text.  Gen.  ilvii.  9,  and 
similar  passages,  where  Jacob  calls  bis  life  a 
joumeg,  that  (he  patriarchs  expected  a  life  after 
d'eatb,  Heb.  xi.  13—16.  Only  he  says,  very 
truly,  ii6,;iM^iy  ^arTt(  tof  iitayyi-hioi.  In 
Malt  xxii.  S3,  Christ  refers,  in  arguing  against 
the  Ssdducees,  to  Ex.  iii.  G,  where  Jehovah  call* 
himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
(i.  e.,  tlieir  protector  and  the  object  of  their 
worship,)  long  after  their  death.  It  could  not  be 
thai  their  ashes  and  Iheir  dust  should  worship 
God ;  hence  he  concludes  that  they  themselves 
could  not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  that,  as  to 
their  souls,  tliey  still  lived.  Cf.  Heb.  si.  13—17. 
And  ibis  passage  was  interpreted  in  the  aame 
way  by  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  Christ.  Vide 
Wetstein,  ad.  h.  1. 

In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  tbe  texts  of  this  nalure  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Still  more  definite  descriptions  are 
given  of  '"hc',  and  the  condition  of  tbe  departed 
there;  e.  g..  Is.  xiv,  9,  seq.,  also  in  (he  Psalms 
and  in  Job.  Vide  s.  150.  Even  in  these  texts, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead  is  not  so  clearly  developed 
as  it  is  in  tbe  New  Testament ;  this  is  true  even 
oftbebookof  Job.  Vide  b.  151.  All  that  wa 
\&tA  \t<n  tivtlx  tM^eet  to  this  ftAal  in  onlf 
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obtCQTe  intimation,  so  that  the  Pauline  Hb^fiU^iv 
iiorrti  is  applicable^  in  relation  to  this  doctrine, 
to  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Moses.  In  the  Psalms  there  are 
some  plain  allusions  to  the  expectation  of  reward 
and  punishment  afWr  death,  particularly  Ps.  xvii. 
15;  xlix.  15, 16 ;  Ixxiii.  24.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages in  the  prophets  where  a  revimcation  nf  the 
dead  is  spoken  of,  as  Is.  xxvi.  19 ;  Dan.  xii.  2 ; 
Exek.  xxvii.  But  although  these  do  nut  teach 
a  tittral  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  rather  re- 
fer to  the  restoration  of  the  nation  and  land,  still 
these  and  all  such  figurative  representations 
presuppose  the  proper  idea  that  an  invisible  part 
of  man  survives  the  body,  and  will  be  hereafter 
soited  to  ti.  Very  clear  is  also  the  passage 
Eecl.  xii.  7,  **  The  body  must  return  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  but  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gare  it,*'  evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  iii.  19. 

From  all  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not 
mknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian 
ixjie.  This  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  a  ge- 
leral  expectation  existed  of  rewards  and  punish- 
lents  in  the  future  world;  although,  in  com- 
arison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  this 
oint,  there  was  at  that  time  very  Utile  definitely 
DOwn  respecting  it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
to€xl  by  no  means  in  that  near  relation  to  reli- 
ion  and  morality  into  which  it  was  afterwards 
rough t,  as  we  see  to  be  the  fact  often  in  other 
rholly  uncultivated  nations.  Hence  this  doc- 
ine  is  not  so  ofUn  used  by  the  prophets  as  a 
loUve  to  righteousness,  or  to  deter  men  from 
vlU  or  to  console  them  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 
lut  on  this  very  account  the  piety  of  these  an- 
ient saints  deserves  the  more  regard  and  admi- 
ation.  It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending 
lid  disinterested.  And  although  the  prospect 
f  what  lies  beyond  the  grave  was  very  indis- 
inct  in  their  view,  and  although,  as  Paul  said, 
bey  saw  the  promised  blessings  only  from  afar, 
hey  yet  had  pious  dispositions,  and  trusted  God. 
rhey  held  merely  to  the  general  promise,  that 
3od  their  Father  would  cause  it  to  be  well  with 
hem  even  after  death.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  26,  28, 
•When  my  strength  and  my  heart  faileth,  God 
irill  be  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  ever." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Babylonian  cap- 
iyity  that  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject 
ippear  to  have  become  enlarged,  and  that  this 
loctrine  was  brought  by  the  prophets,  under  the 
iivine  guidance,  into  a  more  immediate  con- 
nexion with  religion.  This  result  becomes  very 
ipparent  after  the  reign  of  the  Grecian  kings 
>ver  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  persecutions  of 
the  Jews.  The  prophets  and  teachers  living  at 
that  time  (of  whose  writings,  however,  nothing 
kas  come  down  to  us)  must  therefore  have  given 
to  their  nation,  time  after  time,  more  instruction 
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upon  this  subject,  and  must  have  explained  and 
unfolded  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets. And  so  we  find  that  after  this  time,  more 
frequently  than  before,  the  Jews  sought  and 
found  in  this  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of  fu- 
ture retribution,  consolation  and  encouragement 
under  their  trials,  and  a  motive  to  piety.  Such 
discourses  were  therefore  frequently  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees— e.  g.,  vi.  26;  vii.  9,  seq.,  coll.  xii. 
43 — 45.  Cf.  also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  1, 
seq.;  and  especially  iii.  1,  seq.,  and  the  other 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  afterwards  this  doc- 
trine was  universally  received  and  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  was  indeed  the  prevailing  belief 
among  the  Jews;  as  is  well  known  from  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephus, 
and  also  of  Philo.  Tacitus  also  notices  this 
firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  his  history  (ver.  5)  he  says,  animag 
pralio  aui  suppliciUptrempiorum  wiem(U  putant* 
Cf.  an  Essay  comparing  the  ideas  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  sub- 
jects of  immortality,  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  retribution,  with  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, written  by  Frisch,  in  Eichhorn's  Biblio- 
thek  der  Biblischen  Literatur,  b.  iv. ;  Ziegler's 
Theol.  Abhand.,  th.  ii.  No.  4.  Flugge,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  u.  s. 
w.,  th.  i.  But  the  Sa4ducees,  and  they  only, 
boasting  a  great  attachment  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  books  of  Moses, 
denied  this  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
existence  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body. 

But  Christ  did  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
this  consoling  doctrine  than  had  been  before  done 
among  the  Jews  or  any  other  people ;  and  he 
first  gave  to  it  that  high  practical  interest  which 
it  now  possesses.  Vide  s.  148,  at  the  beginning. 

IIL  Phihtophical  Arguments. 

As  soon  as  they  began  in  heathen  nations  to 
philosophize,  and  to  investigate  more  closely  the 
doctrines  relating  to  God  and  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  man,  they  saw  the  importance  and 
great  practical  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  found  to  exist 
already  as  a  popular  belief,  but  they  now  endea- 
voured to  give  it  philosophical  proof  and  de- 
monstration. Here,  as  in  other  things,  the 
Greeks  distinguished  themselves  above  other 
nations.  They  laid  the  first  ground  of  those  phi- 
losophical proofs  which  were  afterwards  en- 
forced anew  by  Christian  philosophers,  and  cor- 
rected and  further  developed.  In  the  varied  web 
of  proof  in  our  modern  philosophical  schools, 
the  chief  threads,  and,  as  it  were,  the  entire  ma- 
terial, are  of  Grecian  origin.  Aseording  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  the  first  Grecian  ^iloao- 
pher  who  inveati^tied  t3GA%  v3^\«eXNK«^^\iisi»r 
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cydei;  but  acpnrdlng  lo  Dir>^n*i  LitJmui,  il 
WM  Thalns.  The  fullowofg  of  SwriitM.  Iioiv- 
ater,  did  the  nio«t  for  ihis  doetrinn.  and  npe- 
nislly  Plalo.  In  his  Phicdon.  Th*  Phloi.io  ar- 
^ni«nti  Bi«  found  coIleiMcd  in  the  Tusfiiinn 
QueaUuna  at  Cioiiro  (i.  33),  and  alio  brlffl; 
ilated  in  his  TrPBlIss,  De  8#nretiiie,  c.  91 ,  »er|. 
With  reiprd  to  these  proofB,  it  it  diltirult  for  ua, 
with  our  present  ideas,  to  see  how  the  soul,  sp- 
paratpd  from  the  body,  coold  mninlsin  Its  own 
Bubaistcnca  or  pereanalily,  since,  BC(^ording  tn 
Plato,  it  It  cnly  a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
to  which,  af^r  death,  it  vill  return. 

There  were,  however,  some  aiDong  the  Grn- 
cinns  who  deniud,  or  at  leatt  doubted,  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  aoui.  Antony  thrsa  was  Bpl- 
eurua.  The  stoics  contended,  indeed,  for  ihv 
oontinuaneo  of  the  anul  after  death,  but  not  for 
iia  aliBoliite  imniarlality,  with  reg^ird  lo  which 
IhBj  wire  accualoraed  to  speak  douhirully;  as, 
for  example,  Seneca  often  dnea  in  his  epialies. 
TiiB  upiniona  of  Aristotle  on  Ihi*  subject  are 
douhtrul ;  many  of  bis  diaciplea  have  concluded 
from  his  principles  that  the  soul  is  not  irnmoi- 
Wl — e.g., among  hi*  old  followers,  Dic.*archii» ; 
•inong  the  later  Anstotelians,  Arerrhoes,  in  the 
twelftli  century,  and  Peter  Pomponstins,  in  the 
Rfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  his  book, 
"Da  Animi  Immortalilalt^"  edited  anew  by 
Prof.  Chrisli.  Gonfr.  Bardiii ;  Tflhingen,  IT91, 
8to.  Hb  endearours  In  thia  work  to  shew  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  ATPrrhoislic. 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the 
loul  eannnibedemonslraled  on  natural  founds. 

Eren  aman|ir  Christians  there  hnve  been  some 
who  have  denied  the  immortatily  of  the  soul. 
There  was,  for  example,  an  Arabian  teacher,  in 
the  third  century,  agalnit  whom  Origen  wrote, 
who  maintained  that  the  squI  dies  with  thi^ 
body,  but  iaag^in  raised  wiih  It  at  the  last  day; 
an  opinion  which  wns  revired  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury  by  William  Coward,  a  London  physi- 
cian. Still  mora  strange  It  the  opinion  of  H. 
Dodwell,  who,  in  a  work  poblished  in  London, 
1706,  contended  that  souls  are  naturally  mortal, 
but  become  immortal  only  by  means  of  Chris- 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  groiset  materi- 
alists of  modern  times  are  well  known — p.  g., 
of  Toland,  lUlvetius,  de  la  Metlrie,  and  the 
author  of  the  Systems  de  la  Nature,  who  were 
followed  in  this  by  many  of  the  sivcalled  philo- 
sophers who  wrote  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion;  also  many  of  the  sceptics,  who  thought 
nodiin?  could  be  determined  on  this  subject — 

A  few  words  respeoiina  these  philosophic  ar- 
guments themselvct.  Ii  has  been  justly  rp- 
irarked  by  philosophers  of  modern  times,  espe- 
cially by  Wolf,  thiit  three  Witnga  air.  VimAied 
t'n  Uie  immortality  of  the  soul ;  (a)  v\io  Vinw^ei- 


rupted  continuance  of  (Im  substance  of  liie  soul : 
(&)  the  continuance  of  ila  conscious neas  ;  and 
consequently  (e)  the  lasting  r«colIectiqn  of  lb« 
soul,  that  its  state  after  death  is  a  eonaequenos 
of  that  whioh  preceded.  This  is  very  Inie ;  bat 
lonj;  before  these  philosophera  wrote,  all  then 
poinH  were  taughl  in  the  Christian  docttirw,  u 
we  hare  already  seen  in  a,  118.  Cf.  the  nngb 
passage.  Lake,  xtI, 

TheM  philosophical  pronfi  are  either  la^* 
p^i/iieal—'i.  ».,  drawn  from  the  idea  whieh  "« 
hste  of  tilt  nnfuri  and  nliribala  uf  lb*  faaints 
soul ;  or  nnral—i.  e.  deduced  from  the  tvUtion 
between  God  and  the  baman  bouI,  or,  which  n 
the  same  thing,  from  (he  altributea  and  d<<si^ 
of  God,  and  tlis  dettination  of  niHn  *■  amonl 
bfing,  as  learned  from  the  attributes  of  God. 
The  fonndalioQ  for  all  these  arguments  waslalil 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  those  who  drew  imme- 
diately from  them.  In  modem  times,  howent, 
they  have  been  revlaed  and  rendered  mora  »*■ 
curate,  and  better  adapted  to  the  prerailtng  sys- 
tems of  philosophy. 

(t)  The  nuloplit/tlf.al pmoh  are  derived  from 
the  limplc  natare  of  the  soul,  (its  immaleriili- 
ty,)  from  its  inherent  and  essential  activiiy,  aad 
from  the  maxim  that  timpit  things  and  elemn- 
tary  powers  do  not  perlata.  Vide  Cic  de  6e- 
nectute,  31,  seq.  None  but  Ga<J  can  ttsttioy 
the  easenllal  Iwing  of  the  soul ;  but  ii  cannot  bt 
shewn  that  he  either  will  destroy  It  or  withss 
so  to  do.  But  from  this  arg'nmont  nothing  mors 
than  the  bare  puisibililt/  of  the  immortality  of 
(he  soul  could  be  shewn.  Bnt  this  possibility, 
if  it  depends  merely  upon  the  will  of  God,  ia 
quite  as  ohrious,  eren  if  the  soul  has  not  thai 
absolutely  simple  nature  which  is  ascribed  le 
i(.  In  general,  a  complete  metaphysical  proof 
is  impossible,  because  we  know  so  little  of  llil 
true  nature  of  the  soul.  Tho  doctrine  of  tb« 
limpliellff  of  the  human  tonl,  in  the  alrict  phlls- 
Bophical  sense  of  this  term.  Is  a  mere  philoso- 
phical hypothesis.     Vide  s.  51,  I.  3,  note. 

(2)  The  moral  proofs  are  far  more  conclanra, 
though  still  not  strong  enough  wholly  to  exclude 
all  doubt  and  solicitude.  Vide  the  inlrodncuxy 
remarks  to  s.  148.  Some  of  these  maral  pnetl 
were  nrgod  by  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  the  patsa^ 
abore  cited.  Tlie  supposition  of  the  mnrtalilf 
of  the  soul  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  the  auii- 
hutes  of  God — bis  wisdom,  goodocss,  and  ji>»' 
tice.  Is  the  duration  of  man  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  then  the  destination  of  man,  and  lbs 
designs  of  God  with  regard  to  bim,  are  the  mott 
inexplicable  riddle,  and  ereryihing  Is  full  b( 
contradictions.  But  if  this  life  is  not  the  last. 
decisive  state  of  man,  bnt  is  to  be  regrarded  oil} 
as  a  Slate  of  education,  trial,  purilicatiaa,  and 
preparmion  fnr  a  fulore  life,  then  the  plan  and 
connexion  of  things  becompj  clear  and  obvioos. 
\V4  Q 'uemQii^'Wut^,^^  fiad  in  our  souls  oqie- 
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ities  for  eVer  increasing  moral  improyement, 
ad  we  feel  a  longing  after  immortality,  in  order 
9  make  higher  advances  in  that  moral  and  spi- 
itoal  perfection  in  which  the  attainments  of  the 
ie0t  during  the  present  life  are  so  imperfect. 
niese  capacities  and  this  longing  are  to  be  re- 
rarded  as  promises  from  the  Creator.  Fop 
rere  they  never  to  be  satisfied,  he  woald  not 
lave  placed  them  in  the  soul,  as  it  could  not 
lave  been  his  design  to  deceive  as.  If  our 
KHils  are  not  immortal,  then  the  beasts,  which 
lave  merely  an  animal  nature,  and  no  rational 
ind  moral  part,  are  far  better  in  their  condition 
ban  we,  to  whom  a  higher  destination  has 
ilainly  been  given ;  for  they  can  develop  their 
MMnstttutional  capacities,  and  can  satisfy  the 
nnate  propensities  of  their  natures.  And  shall 
lot  we,  the  nobler  creation  of  God,  be  able  to 
levelop  the  far  more  perfect  spiritual  and  moral 
cowers  which  he  has  given  us,  and  to  satisfy 
mr  spiritual  wants  t 

The  whole  system  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
noral  beings  would  appear  to  be  a  web  of  incon- 
^ities  if  the  present  life  were  the  only  one. 
kndf  in  fine,  the  disorder  and  injustice  which 
ire  obvious  in  the  destiny  of  men  in  their  earthly 
life  almost  irresistibly  compel  us  to  admit  this 
ioctrine  to  be  true,  and  to  console  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  these  disorders  by  the  belief  of  it. 
Fhe  manifest  disorders  of  the  present  state  oc- 
Dasioned  great  difficulty  to  all  thinking  men  of 
former  times,  who  did  not  fully  and  distinctly 
idmit  the  truth  of  a  future  life  and  future  retri- 
bntion.  Vide  Job,  xxiv.  I,  seq. ;  Eccles.  viii. 
10,  11,  14;  ix.  1 — 3.  Vide  s.  71,  especially 
Ho*  VI.  ad  finem.  Cf.  L.  H.  Jacob,  Beweis 
XLr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus  dem  Be- 
priflfe  der  Pflicht;  Zullichau,  1790,  8vo.  This 
iroof  is  drawn  out  on  the  principles  of  the  Kant- 
•n  philosophy,  and  was  written  in  answer  to 
he  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Stolpic  In- 
ttitute  at  Leiden,  **  Whether  there  are  any  du- 
ies  which,  on  grounds  of  reason,  a  man  would 
'eel  himself  bound  to  perform  if  he  did  not  be- 
iere  the  soul  to  be  immortal  ?" 

JPfoU. — ^l*he  following  are  some  of  the  princi- 
ml  modern  writers  on  the  immortality  of  the 
loal: — Clark,  Sherlock,  Addison,  Reinbeck, 
[)anz,  Reimarus,  Vomehmste  Wahrheiten  der 
latiirlichen  Religion,  10  Abhand.  Spalding, 
Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen  Ciher  die  Wahrheiten  der  Reli- 
|[ion,  th.  1,  6  Beytr.  Noesselt,  Vertheidigung 
der  christlichen  Religion.  Mendelsohn,  Phe- 
don.  Villette,  Unterredungen  uber  die  Gluck- 
leligkeit  des  kQnftingen  Lebens.  Kant,  Kri- 
tik  der  praktischen  VemunA,  and  the  work  of 
Jacob  abovo  cited.  The  history  of  this  doctrine 
bas  been  given  by  Oporin,  Franz,  Cotta,  Hen- 
ntngs,  and  Flugge,  with  which  cf.  Struvius, 
Historia  Doctr.  Grscor  et  Romanorum  Philos. 


de  Statu  Animarom  post  Mortem  ;  Alten,  1803, 
8vo.  Simon,  Geschichte  des  Giaubens  an  die 
Fertdauer  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Ges- 
penster,  u.  s.  w ;  Heilbronu,  1801,  8vo.  Nic. 
Aug.  Herrich,  Sylloge  Scriptorum  de  Spiritibus 
Puris  et  Animabus  Humanis  Earumque  Mate- 
rialitate,  Immortalitate,  et  Statu  post  Mortem, 
deque  Anima  Bestiarum;  Regensburg,  1 790, 8vo. 
[Matth.  Claudius.  Wandsbecker,  Bote,  th. 
V.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch.  s.  634,  ff.,  and  his  history 
of  this  doctrine,  s.  641,  ff. — Tr.] 

SECTION  CL. 

or  SOME  OF  THB  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  THl  VARI- 
OUS OPINIONS  RB8PECTINO  THE  PLACE  OF  DE- 
PARTED SOULS,  AND  THEIR  CONDITION  THERE. 

I.  The  Place  of  their  Abode. 

(1)  Among  many  rude  nations,  and  also 
among  some  which  are  cultivated,  (e.  g.,  in 
America,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan,)  the  opinion 
is  found  to  prevail  that  the  soul  passes  from  one 
body  into  another,  sometimes  another  human 
body,  sometimes  that  of  beasts,  or  even  into 
plants  and  trees.  This  was  called  fittifi-^z^<^''i9 
by  Pliny,  iratufiguraiio.  Originally  this  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  not  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  retribution,  or  as  a  means  of  purification. 
This  turn  was  not  given  to  the  doctrine  until  a 
period  of  higher  cultivation.  It  came  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  light,  for  example,  by  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  among  the  Greeks.  The  belief 
in  this  doctrine  seems  rather  to  have  rested,  at 
first,  upon  a  certain  supposed  analogy  in  nature, 
where  one  body  is  observed  always  to  pass  into 
another,  and  even  when  it  seems  to  perish  only 
alters  its  form  and  returns  in  a  different  shape. 
This  belief  may  have  also  sprung  in  part  from 
the  almost  universal  idea  that  every  thing  in 
the  whole  creation  is  animated  by  a  soul,  espe- 
cially everything  possessing  an  internal  life  and 
power  of  motion — e.  g.,  plants. 

This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
has  also  been  held  in  modern  times  by  many  of 
the  Jews.  Vide  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Jo- 
denthum,  th.  ii.  c.  61.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
shewn  that  this  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  particularly  among 
the  Pharisees,  either  by  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  cited  in  favour  of  it,  or  by  those 
from  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12. 

Among  Christians,  this  notion  has  met  with 
but  little  favour ;  and  it  has  without  reason  been 
ascribed  to  the  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  and  even 
to  Origen.  The  reason  of  its  being  ascribed  to 
the  latter  was  his  belief  in  the  pre-existenco  of 
the  soul  (vide  s.  57,  II.  1) — a  belief  which  in 
some  philosophical  systems  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  Since  tKe  BftM^tAftKtiNXv  ^^\\wx^  ^>a 
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luu  been  B{[sii)  regarded  aa  >  probable  doolrinc, 
OD  accuunt  of  some  analogy  in  llie  nialerial 
Woild,  iind  baa  been  agaiu  udlooalcd  b;  Hel- 
nont,  Kdeiinano,  Leasing,  (Eixkhunj^dua  Mea- 
■cheDf^sc  li  kcb  U. } 

^JVufc. — TUe  doctrine  or  the  tranamignitiaa 
of  eoula  hua  recaived  new  light  fiain  (he  invea- 
tlgatiooa  which  bave  been  made  of  Isle  in  Eiial- 
era  literature.  A  deeplj  intereatin);  exhibition 
of  thi*  EubjMl  ia  giren  by  Fied.  Scblryel  in  hie 
•'  Philoiephie  der  Geecbicbte,"  b.  i.  a.  147.  He 
thein  abewa  that  ibie  is  ana  of  (he  nio«l  Tundi- 
Ineotal  docLrinea  uf  failh  in  ihs  li^lem  woild — 
thai  it  rnHt»  upon  n  religious  basis,  and  even  in 
tbo  earliest  periods  waa  connected  mti\  the  idea 
of  reiribulion  and  aanclificalion.  The  aoul,  it 
u  auppoaed,  after  having  been  aoiled  and  cor- 
nipled  by  ili  contact  with  the  bod;  and  the 
world,  must  expiate  lu  aina  by  wandering,  for 
tn  appointed  cycle,  through  Tarious  formB  of 
twcon^nial  natter.  By  enduring  ibese  pc^nil 
•nSeriags  for  a  long  lime  il  bvcomea  purified. 
■nd  prepared  Lo  mingle  again  in  the  otigitiat, 
pun  founuin  from  which  It  proceeded.  At  the 
botluiu  uf  Ibis  whole  belief  lies  the  deep  and 
JDit  feeling,  that  all^r  man  has  wandered  so  fur 
fiom  God,  in  order  to  approach  him  again  he 
must  trHvel  with  great  labour  through  a  long 
•nd  dreary  way ;  and  also  the  conviotion,  tliat 
nothing  wliicli  ia  imperfect  or  stained  with  sin 
can  enier  into  the  pure  world  of  blejs«l  spirits, 
Di  bo  for  ever  united  with  God. — Tr.] 

(3}  Par  more  generul  was  the  opinion  among 
the  ancient  nations  that  the  abode  of  departed 
spirit*  is  undrr  the  earlAi  because  the  desd  are 
laid  beneslh  the  ground,  and  their  body  returns 

10  the  dust.  The  sanls  there  separated  from 
Ibeil  bodiea  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  aerial 
beings,  otthadfi,  (^iliuXa,  umbra.)  Vide  %.  66, 
n.  coll.  s.  59,  L  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ancient 
Eastern  nations  and  the  Greeks  agreed  in  this 
point;  while  still  it  ia  not  necessary  to  suppose 
thpt  tho  latter  borrowed  ibeir  ideas  from  Ihe 

This  place  was  denominaled  by  the  Hebrews 
S*!!,  by  the  Greeks,  ifitjt — llie  word  by  which 
the  LXX.  always  tmnslale  ^vf.  The  term 
^IS  is  explained  by  Plutarch  (De  !a.  et  Osir.) 
by  atiiii,  aofatot,  dark,  where  one  tea  tioiking. 

11  is  aliegorically  explained  by  Plato,  in  bia 
Cratylus,  as  the  invisible  world,  because  ibe 
place  ia  unseen.  Neilber  of  these  terms  is  used 
in  the  scriptures  to  signify  exactly  the  grave, 
still  less  Ihe  plaecofthc  damned,-  nor  are  lliey 
used  in  this  aense  by  any  of  the  fathers  in  the 
first  ihree  oenturies.  Vide  a.  9G,  L  The  same 
place  is  called  among  the  Hebrews  i':»ei  .-'■ryvi, 
38  in  Homer,  iito  yiuar,  titd  xii^iai  yuToi,  Bnd 
tlie  entrance  to  it  is  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
ejrlrpmi'  weel.  Where  the  lun  goes  down,  end 
ill's  Jight  and  fire  are  exiingiiuti«&,i!kieK,'A  vu 


naturally  supposed,  is  tlie  place  where  all  ihiugi 
periah,  and  where  darkness  reigns. 

Botli  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  iJeacribe  thii 
under-VMrld  aa  a  great  kingdomi  s>di)  bolh  uh 
the  phrase,  gaUi  «f  death,  or  Ilada.  CI.  Homer. 
Here,  aecording  lo  the  ideas  of  men  in  the  tar- 
liai  agrt,  the  shades  of  Ihe  good  and  the  bad 
dwell  together,  without  any  distinction  or  an; 
marknl  separation.  Thus  it  is  when  Sis'  ii 
introduced  in  the  Old  Teslamenl — e.  g.,  Is.  xir„ 
where  thern  is  a  kind  of  iliatinclion  of  rank,  sod 
kings  sit  upon  thrones ;  but  where  nothing  it- 
finite  Bod  clrar  is  said  respecting  a  dislinclioe 
in  the  placfs  of  ihe  pious  and  the  wicked.  Hiiu 
in  Homer,  loo,  even  those  who  are  punished  an 
in  tlie  same  place  with  the  other  shade*,  Odji. 

Bui  after  a  lime  these  places  in  the  lown 
world  were  divided,  and  ibe  rpsidenors  of  Ikl 
righteous  and  the  wicked  were  conceivrd  of  ai 
separate.  Thus  TarlaruM  among  the  Greeks 
which,  during  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heei>;d 
was  regarded  merely  ai  ihe  prison  of  the  Tiunl 
became  gradually  the  univenal  abode  of  ibi 
damnrd.  So  it  la  with  Plalo  and  olhem,  i*k< 
are  foliowcHl  by  Virgil,  Ma.  vi.  In  Ihe  saox 
way  did  ibe  conceptions  of  the  Jews  on  ttiii 
subject  become  more  developed  in  laltrr  periods 
According  to  Luke,  ivl.  23-— 2C,  both  the  rid 
man  and  Lainrus  are  in  Hades,  butaui'ak^uj' 
(l:ao>ia  fiiya.)  as  il  Is  fignraltvely  representn 
in  the  parable,  sepstatrs  the  fields  of  tbe  bleltn 
from  ibe  place  of  tlie  damned ;  no  one  may  a 
can  pass  from  the  one  to  llie  other.  The  Jew 
loo,  in  imilalion  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  plan 
of  punishment,  where  wicked  men  and  angelt 
are  reterved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  ToiiraiW 
Vide  Joseph.  Bell,  iud.ii.  7;  2Pet.ii.lj  trim 
Toprofow  appears.     Cf.  a.  G3,  H. 

From  this  it  appears  thai  tbe  sacred  wrilen 
retained  tbe  phraseology  common  among  tboi 
contemporaries,  in  order  to  he  more  easily  ni* 
derslood  by  tbem,  and  to  make  a  slrongtr  iai. 
pression  upon  their  minJs.  TTitif,  however, 
uaed  all  this  only  iu  the  way  of  figure  and  figu- 
rative representation,  by  which  Ihpy  draigned 
to  set  forth  the  inost  importaot  truths  with  re- 
gard lo  the  state  of  departed  spirits:  as  any  oat 
may  see  from  Luke,  xvL,  3  Pet.  ii.,  &e. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  described 
by  Ihe  ancients  In  a  threefold  method — vlx.,  (a) 
as  a  dark,  deaulale,  silent  region,  the  land  of 
forgelf II loess,  rest,  and  inactivity;  since  tkt 
dead  rest  silently  in  the  gmve  under  the  eirtb, 
and  are  oul  off  from  all  connexion  with  thflli^ 
ing  world.  Cf.  the  texts  cited  from  the  Old 
Teslament,  >.  149,  H.  (in  init.)  This  gan 
rise  to  the  idea  reapeeiing  the  aUrp  of  Iht  kh^ 
in  after  times.  {V)  Again  It  was  described  u 
a  kingdom  full  of  motion  and  activity,  and  a 
VtWKWdvoiat  nearly  u  possible  the  pnnsl 
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Id.  Of.  Isaiah,  xiv.  (e)  But  in  process  of 
3  these  two  representations  were  connected 
•ther  in  a  g^eat  variety  of  ways, 
few  the  sacred  writers,  and  Christ  himself, 
n  make  use  of  figurative  expressions,  bor- 
ed from  these  ideas,  though  they  also  fre- 
ntly  exchan^  them  for  others  which  are 
e  literal.  Thus  what  Christ  represents  in 
:e,  xxi.,  under  the  image  of  a  steep  walled 
re,  he  describes  elsewhere  without  a  figure — 
,  that  the  states  of  men  in  the  future  world 

be  very  diverse,  but  exactly  apportioned, 
I  as  to  happiness  and  misery,  according  to 
r  conduct  in  this  life;  and  that  it  will  not 
md  upon  the  choice  of  men  to  pass  from 
state  to  the  other.  Cf.  Matt.  xxv.  The 
trances  here  are  as  great  and  insurmountable 
deep  chasm  is  to  one  who  would  pass  from 
place  to  another.  Cf.  s.  148, 1, 
he  ancient  langruages  were  still  more  defi- 
t  than  those  of  the  present  day  in  philoso- 
ally  definite  expressions  for  objects  beyond 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  many 
gs  could  not  be  so  much  as  conceived  of 
tout  a  symbolical  representation;  hence 
I  are  often  found  even  in  the  writings  of 
o,  and  other  Grecian  philosophers.  Ac- 
ing  to  this  method,  one  could  not  indeed 
h  in  so  exact  and  definite  a  manner;  but  he 
Id  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the 
ngs  and  desires,  and  succeed  better  in 
kening  religious  dispositions  among  those 

were  unacquainted  with  philosophical  Ian- 
re.  This  hint  is  very  important  for  the  re- 
us teacher.  If  he  follows  the  method  of 
uction  pursued  in  schools  of  philosophy, 
adopts  their  phraseology,  he  will  accom- 
I  but  little,  and  often  be  entirely  unintelli- 
3  to  his  hearers.  He  must  follow  the  ex- 
le  of  the  Bible,  and  make  use  alternately 
^nrative  and  literal  representations.  In  fact, 
Mrhole  representation  of  the  invisible  world 
I  be  figurative  and  symbolical,  even  when 
nake  use  of  the  most  literal  expressions  in 
power.  It  is  all  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
nble  world  with  something  like  it  in  the 
d  of  sense.  For  what  the  apostle  said, 
e  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,**  &c., 
:erally  true  in  application  to  this  subject, 
^ith  regard  to  Orcus,  and  the  different  views 
rtained  on  this  subject  among  Christians, 
^otta,  De  Inferno  ejusque  Sede ;  Tubingen, 
».  As  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  cf.  the 
(8  of  Ziegler  and  Ammon,  Ueber  das  Tod- 
>ich  der  Hebrseer;  Erlangen,  1792.  Cf. 
,  an  Excursus  of  Heyne  on  the  fourth 
Md,  and  other  works  cited  below. 
bte, — ^To  any  unprejudiced  observer  it  can- 
)ut  appear  a  great  excellence  in  the  Bible, 
especially  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
B  no  part  in  the  absurd  conceptions  which 


have  often  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  from 
which  the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  alto- 
gether free— e.  g.,  Plato.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  is  equally  deserving  of  praise 
for  not  exhibiting  pure  truths  in  metaphysical 
language,  and  making  them  the  object  of  dry 
and  curious  speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  highest  degree  intelligible,  so  that  their 
practical  application  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  But  many  believed  that  departed  souls 
remain  in  or  about  the  graves  or  dwellings  of 
the  dead,  either  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  time.  So 
m^i^y  nations  of  different  degrees  of  cultivation. 
The  opinion  was  formerly  very  widely  diffused, 
that  disponed  spirits  linger  for  a  long  time 
around  the'  dead  body,  or  at  least  sometimes 
return  to  it  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead ;  and 
hence,  in  part,  the  belief  in  spectres,  s.  66,  II. 
These  ideas  prevailed  to  some  extent  among 
the  Jews  and  many  Christians;  and  even  at  the 
Concil.  Iliberit.  in  the  year  313,  it  is  forbidden 
to  kindle  a  light  in  burying-grounds,  lest  the 
spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed. 

n.  Ojriniona  reapeding  the  state  of  Departed  SouIb, 

(1)  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said, 
that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  the 
employments,  the  stato  and  life  of  departed 
souls,  resemble  the  life  of  men  in  this  upper 
world— an  idea  in  which  many  germs  of  truth 
are  involved.  We  find  nothing  said  respecting 
the  sleep  of  the  soul  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  nor  in  the  earliest  monuments  of 
other  nations.  Vide  s.  148.  Quite  as  foreign 
from  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  periods  is 
the  idea  that  the  dead  have  no  recollection  of 
their  earthly  life,  and  take  no  interest  in  human 
affairs.  The  opposite  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
earliest  records — «.  g.,  frotti  Homer  (Odys.  xi. 
coll.  II.  xxii.  389,  390),  and  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  (Is.  xiv.,  Luke,  xvi.)  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  nations  believed  that 
the  dead  sometimes  return,  appear  to  men,  and 
have  personal  intercourse  with  the  living.  And 
hence  too  the  error  of  invoking  the  saints.  These 
superstitious  conclusions,  however,  are  not  fa- 
voured by  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Vide  Luke, 
xvi.  27— 31. 

It  was  very  natural,  even  for  nations  liaving 
no  direct  revelation,  to  come  to  the  thought  that 
the  shades  in  Hades  recognise  each  other,  have 
mutual  intercourse,  and  perpetuate  the  friend- 
ship begun  in  the  present  life.  This  idea 
might,  indeed,  like  many  others,  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  mere  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
For  in  dreams  our  departed  friends  appear  to 
be  cognizable,  as  Patroclus  did  to  Achilles, 
even  as  to  his  eyes,  voice,  and  stature,  II.  xxiii. 
66,  seq.  107.  This  may  be  justified  also  by  an 
appeal  to  scripture,  Luke,  xvi. ;  Heb.  xii.  23, 
and  Revalallon.  TVv^%o\A,\iA««^n\%Ttfi\w>s^\ 
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Kgant^i!  as  a  line  mateiial  subatance,  aa  it  oft^n 
was  ia  ancknt  tiinss ;  but  tlieae  delighirul  vl 
lose  oniliing  on  tliis  account.  a»  aome  have  i 
nnpliilosophicallj  aupposett.  For  oqe  msj  be 
recognised  othemise  than  b;  hia  body,  and 
may  be  loTed,  too,  olheiwiae  Iban  corporeally. 
Why  Ihitn  should  not  departed  soula  recDg;nise 
each  olher,  even  when  ihey  no  longer  poaseaa 
bodies  1 

(■J)  In  lite  childhood  of  DBtiona,  the  ideal  of 
men  have  been  commonly  very  vague  and  inde- 
finils  with  regard  to  the  happg  or  tnUtrable  llate 
of  departed  goula.  CC.  Sleiners,  Gesehichle  der 
Reiigiaoen,  s.  174—178.  With  regard  to  what 
tiie  Israelites  in  the  earliest  tiroes  knew  on  this 
iubject,  while  they  yet  saw  the  promiHea  in  an 
obaeuto  distance,  cf.  s.  149,  II.  Many  of  the 
h«athen  nations  represented  the  elate  at  the 
dead,  not  indeed  as  wholly  miserable ;  slill  Ihey 
regnrdod  it  as  not  allugelher  desirable,  and  ofien 
ns  rvlher  worse  than  better,  in  comparison  with 
their  etate  in  this  world.  Achilles  in  Hsdes 
does  not  speak  of  death  very  fsvoumbly,  bul 
would  rather  till  the  field  on  earth,  as  a  day 
Iflbonrer,  than  rule  ntl  the  hosta  of  lb"  shadea; 
Odys.  xi.  197.  Fot  the  Elgiium  in  Hornet  is 
not  na  yol  tlie  rreidence  nl  the  depxrled  souls  of 
men,  but  only  the  abode  uf  heroes  or  demigods. 

But  by  ilfgrees  Ibey  advuaeed  to  more  en- 
larged and  eorreei  eoneeptiont.  The  Greeks 
then  supposed  that  good  men  panieipalo  here- 
after in  the  jfys  of  Klyaiom,  and  that  crimes 
■re  punished  in  Hades.  At  first,  however,  only 
thA  grosser  offences  were  supposed  liable  to 
punishment  there,  and  in  Homer,  one  ofTence 
only— peryury .-  II.  iii.  378 ;  xii.  259, 300.  This 
indicates  the  great  simplieily  and  the  very  de- 
fective ideaa  on  moral  subjecu  which  still  pre- 
vaileit,  aince  only  the  very  groeeesl  crimes  were 
regarded  as  worthy  of  punishment.  Aller- 
wards,  in  the  greater  advance  of  cultivation,  and 
the  bighpt  perfection  of  moral  ideas,  the  number 
of  crimes  punished  in  Hades  was  very  much 
increased  ;  and  at  length  it  was  believed  thai 
every  virlae  is  there  rewarded  and  eveiy  vice 
punished.  So  It  it  represented  by  Plato,  and 
other  Grecian  philosophera ;  so  also,  in  imita- 
tion of  ihem.  by  Virgil,  ^neid,  vl.  Vide  Hejne, 
ExcucB.  1  and  8. 

A  gradual  development  of  ideas  is  also  no- 
ticed among  the  Israelites.  In  general,  the 
great  mulliluda  among  them,  as  among  other 
people,  formed  verj  gross  conceptions  reapeet- 
ing  the  joys  and  pains  following  death,  and  re- 
garded Ihem  as  merely  corporia!,  since  ihey 
were  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other.  Many 
understood  literally  the  expressions,  to  be  in 
Jbraliam't  boaam,  lo  lit  dovtn  al  labU  with  JIbra- 
ham,  liaaci  and  Jacob;  the  more  enllghlened, 
hoH'over,  used.them  only  as  hgunu'ie  e^^ieg- 
aiona,  as  Christ  bimaeU  always  un&eraVQQ&  «s&' 


explained  ihera  in  hie  instrnctiona- 

(3)  The  doctrine  respecting  an 
ilale  of  departed  souls,  and  tespe 
torg.  Cf.  s.  US.  Ul..  and  Ho 
Such  a  state,  in  which  the  fate  at 
cided  until  the  day  ofjndgmen^-* 
is  neither  heaven  OOT  hell,  neither  I 
nor  damned,  waa  supposed  by 
church  fathers — e.  g.,  Justin  the 
RKus,  end  Tertotlian.  Only  bo 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  was  euppot 
once  into  heaven:  and  only  the  gro 
go  at  once  Into  hell.  This  intert 
they  eall,  taking  the  appellalioa 
xvi.,  Sinum  Abrahami.  To  thii  I 
the  text,  1  Pel.  iii.  19,  Ta  i*  ^ha 
Vide  s.  9G.  Thither  Christ  went. 
from  ihmce  the  patriarchs  and  olhi 
who  had  died  before  his  atonemen 
This  place  was  afterwards  called  J 
Hot  or  fxlcriar  para  inferni)  pairtin 
bui  in/anlium  Was  also  supposed 
believed  by  the  Romish  church) 
children  go,  because  they  are  tiol  > 
demned,  having  committed  no  ptet 
while  still,  in  consequence  ef  oiigi 
are  unable  to  atlaio  to  the  blease 
God. 

The  foundation  for  the  doctrine  ' 
is  found  even  in  the  second  and  thi 
Its  origin  ma;  be  traced  b.ick  lo  ll 
rean  or  Platonic  philosophy.  Soul 
lo  Ptalo.  are  a  pari  of  the  divine  ns 
however,  are  confined  in  the  body, 
son.  VidBs.71,1.  adfinem.  No% 
the  soul  of  man  is  disembodied 
cleaves  to  it  much  sin  and  impur 
from  lis  contact  with  the  body,  i 
purity  is  regarded  by  Plato  as  a 
tun.  It  cannot  therefore-,  immedia 
ing  the  body,  return  again  lu  its  ori, 
With  some,  the  disorder  ia  incurab 
are  Ihe  loll,  who  go  at  once  lo  7hi 
others,  it  is  curable,  and  these  are 
purified  in  Hades.  This  process 
pared  with  puri£calion  (xu>a,i3ij]  b 
and  tire;  and  represented  thi»  suu 
mediate  one.  Vide  Plalo.  Plia..don 
Virgil,  jEneid,  vi.  735— T51,  and 

This,  wiih  many  olher  Platonio  d 
fables,  was  early  transferred  to  ( 
We  find  traces  of  it  among  the  G 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
in  the  wriiinga  of  Clement  of  Aleia 
Eecorid  ceulury,  and  of  Origen,  in  th 
after  the  fourth  ceolaty  it  was  mon 
fused  through  the  Latin  church. 
.in  Hieronymua,  Lactantius,  Amt 
k\wi«%  (>]^fika'^\»\  '&A  VbiAi  of  who 
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biM  speakt  of  igrdi  purgatoritu,  regards 
Igaet  as  doabtful.  In  the  sixth  centary 
ptrine  was  taag^ht  by  Greg^ory  the  Great, 
■igkch  by  Beda*  Boniface,  and  others.  It 
il^poaed  that  those  Christians  only  who 
t  BO  deliberate  sin  after  baptism  are  ex- 
bam  this  panishment,  or  such  as  become 
■b  cv  who,  by  assuming^  the  monastic  life, 
itonement  for  their  sins.  Gross  of- 
who,  according  to  Plato,  are 
■rably  disordered,  pass  immediately  after 
■to  hell.  Those  who  have  not  sinned  so 
ft  (who  mre  recoverable,)  or  whose  repents 
IMmences  in  the  present  life,  bat  remains 
bet,  mltboagh  they  are  not  eternally  con- 
i,  yet  do  not  attain  at  once  to  the  enjoy- 
iC  God.  Snch  persons,  it  was  supposed, 
10  he  purified  and  to  make  expiation  for 
ioB  by  the  endurance  of  certain  penalties 
itod  by  God,  conceived  of  under  the  image 
ifyiDg  by  fire.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
ioared  to  support  it  by  such  texts  of  scrip- 
•  the '  following — ^viz.,  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  (as 
t;)  Jude,  ver.  33 ;  Malachi,  iii.  2 ;  2  Mace. 
K 

9  doctrine  became  connected  with  many 
IDS  and  practices  equally  unsoriptural,  es- 
ly  with  offering  prayer  for  the  dead,  and 
ig  satisfaction  to  relieve  them  from  punish- 
;  and  also  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*8 
»r  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead — a  doctrine 
i  prevailed  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ries ;  at  which  time,  also,  masses  offered 
ler  to  free  souls  from  purgatory  became 
on.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the 
of  all  aouh  was  appointed  by  Pope  John 
I.  This  doctrine  was  now  adopted  by  the 
linen  into  their  systems— e.  g.,  by  Peter 
imbardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others. 
DOfit  frightful  representations  were  given 
rgatory,  founded  upon  stories  of  the  appa- 

of  souls  from  thence,  &c.  The  theolo- 
,  too,  contended  respecting  the  place,  man- 
nd  duration  of  this  punishment.  And  the 
(il  at  Florence,  in  1439,  gave  this  doctrine 
athority  of  a  formal  article  of  faith.    As 

it  stiil  continues  in  the  Romish  church, 
ras  re-established  by  the  council  at  Trent. 
is  doctrine,  however,  of  the  Romish  church 
cting  purgatory,  as  it  has  been  gradually 
oped  by  the  schoolmen,  and  as  it  was  es- 
ibed  by  the  council  at  Florence,  differs  in 
essential  points  from  the  old  Platonic  no- 
which  was  adopted  by  Origen  and  other 
:h  fathers— viz.,  (a)  According  to  Origen 
the  Platonists,  all  without  exception  are 
icted  to  this  purification,  although  some 

it  more,  and  others  less.  But  according 
a  opinion  of  the  Romish  church,  those  only 
ito  purgatory  who,  though  they  have  been 
ised  and  believe,  are  not  of  perfect  virtue. 


(6)  According  to  Origen  and  the  Platonie  idea, 
the  whole  design  of  this  suffering  is  to  promote 
the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of  men ; 
but  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Romish 
church,  it  is  designed  to  make  atonement  and 
expiation  for  sin. 

Note* — Works  on  this  subject,  (a)  Hittari' 
ealf  Jac.  Windet,  Xtpufiativi  imatoxixof  de 
Vita  Functorum  Statu  ex  Hebrsorum  et  Gr»- 
corum  comparatis  Sententiis  concinnatus;  Lon- 
dini,  1663---64.  Systems  des  Anciens  et  des 
Modernes  sur  TEtat  des  Ames  separ6es  de 
Corps;  k  Londres,  1757,2  tom.  8vo.  Thom. 
Burnet,  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgentium ; 
London,  1757;  against  which,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Romish  doctrine,  there  were  treatises  writ- 
ten by  Muratori,  Columna,  and  others.  Baum- 
garten.  Hist.  Doctrinse  de  Statu  Animarum  se« 
paratarum;  Halas,  1754.  Cotta,  Recentiores 
quaedam  Controversie  de  Statu  Animi  post 
Mortem;  TQbingen,  1758.  (b)  Phiiotophieal 
and  doctrinal  works :  Wemsdorf,  De  Animarum 
separatarura  Statu,  earumdemque  cum  Vivis 
commercio,  in  his  t«Collec.  Disputt.**  tom.  i. 
No.  15.  The  best  and  latest  works  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  are  collected  by  Loscher, 
Dresden,  1735.  Meier,  Philosophische  Be- 
trachtung  vom  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem 
Tode;  Halle,  1769.  J.  E.  Schubert,  Gedanken 
vom  ewigen  Leben,  und  Zustand  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode;  Jena,  1747.  J.  C.  Lavater,  Aos- 
sichten  in  die  Ewigkeit;  Zurich,  1773,  3  th. 
Svo.    Other  works  are  cited  s.  160. 

SECTION  CLI. 

WHAT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THE  **  RESURRECTIOII 
or  THE  DEAD  ;**  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD 
*«  RESURRECTION  ;*'  AND  WHAT  IS  TAUGHT  RE' 
SPECTING  IT  BY  THE  JEWS. 

I.  What  is  understood  by  the  Resurrection  of  the 

Dead. 

By  this  is  meant,  the  revivification  of  the  hu- 
man body  after  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or,  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  with 
the  body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present 
world.  Death  was  compared  with  sleep,  and 
the  dead  body  with  a  sleeping  person,  d^33ie^, 
xoifD^^Wcs,  s.  147, 1.  Hence  the  terms  which 
literally  signify  to  awake^  to  rise  up,  to  rise  out 
(f  sleeps  are  also  used  to  denote  the  resurrection 
of  the  lifeless  body— e.  g.,  in  Hebrew,  the 
terms  ov«  0N7'>  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  wl' 
ffti^/<i,  avattaaii,  (with  the  Rabbins,  nQi,-)n), 
fyn'pu,  and  Xytp^sti  ix  rixpwv.  Of  the  Kteral 
sense  of  these  terms,  examples  may  he  found 
everywhere;  cases  of  the  derived  signification 
occur  where  these  terms  are  used  with  the  qua- 
lification ^»  vtxpCtp—e.  g.,  where  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  and  that  of  others 
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whose  body  is  to  be  restored  like  his.  Vide 
John,  V.  21,  28;  1  Cor.  xv^.  3,  4,  20,  53. 

The  Jews  were  also  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  under  the  image  of 
a  new  or  »econd  birth,  to  which  they  were  led 
by  the  passage  Is.  xxvi.  19,  t*The  earth  will 
again  bring  furth  her  dead.**  Vide  Michaelis^s 
Commentary  on  Heb.  i.  5.  Agrain,  wlatijfu 
was  used  even  by  the  ancient  classical  Greeks 
to  denote  the  returning  of  the  dead  to  life.  So 
it  was  in  Homer,  II.  xxi.  54,  seq.,  where 
Achilles  says,  **  What  a  wonder !  all  the  Tro- 
jans sldin  by  me  shall  again  arise  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  (drcuytirrjorrcu.)"  Cf.  II. 
xxiv.  75(>.  Cicero  and  lAvy  designate  this  idea 
by  the  phrase  ab  inferit  extiatere.  In  iVschy- 
lus,  the  term  avdaraai^  is  used  for  the  same 
thing. 

But  the  same  terms  which  signify  amin^, 
and  the  beinsr  awakened  from  sleep,  also  denote 
figuratively,  (1)  a  restoration  to  a  more  happy 
condiiion,  in  opposition  to  a  state  of  fall  and 
prostration.  In  this  general  sense  they  are  used 
in  two  ways — viz.,  physically — e.  g.,  a  sick 
man  rising  from  his  bed  and  recovering  his 
health  is  said  avdotr^voA,  Is.  xxxviii.  9;  and 
again  in  a  moral  sense,  used  with  reference  to 
the  reformation  of  a  man  who  rises  from  \i\s  full. 
And  so  (2)  the  terms  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  frc/nic  raised  from  the  dead,  denote,  figura- 
tively, (/i)  external  and  physical  restoration  tn 
a  happy  comlition,  death  boinof  the  represpiita- 
tivo  of  niisiry^  ami  life  of  hnppincss — e.  £r..  Is. 
xxvi.  19,  *J();  Kzf^k.  xxxvii.;  whore  the  subject 
is  tlio  rpstoration  of  thn  Jews  aftrr  a  l:.»n«r  ami 
tprribl«'  pers'Tiiiion,  and  the  reward  of  ilio  vir- 
tuous, (^r.  Dathe,  a.  1.  (/;)  A  moral  restoni- 
tion  or  ronovaiion  of  inrn — e.  g.,  Eph.  v.  1  I, 
?yfipF  ....  ura^ra  ix  v<x\^u^v,  coll.  i.  11),  'JO,  and 
Hoin.  viii.  10,  &c. 

II.  Doctrine  of  flic  Jcwx  rcspcctint^  the  Resnrreo 
titni  (if  the  Dead, 

(1)  There  are  obvious  traces  of  the  drictriue 
that  the  sdul  will  survive  iht)  body,  even  in  the 
oldest  Jffwish  wriiirifrs,  (vide  s.  I  If),  II.;)  but 
of  the  doi'lririe,  that  the  body  will  hereafter  be 
raised  t>i  life  and  the  wb>le  man  be  restnrevi, 
there  are  no  very  clear  intini  itions  in  the  ear- 
liest writinjr^.  ThiTe  is  notbinjr  in  these  wrii- 
innfs  wbii'h  is  incf)nsisient  with  sueh  a  ibtctrio'', 
or  oppo-^ed  to  it;  but  neither,  on  the  other  h.ind,  i 
was  th'TP,  in  those  early  ajTMS,  any  di«^tinet  in- 
formation or  revelation  commnnieateii  on  tliis  i 
8nl>jf>ct.  The  passaije,  .lob,  xix.  25,  sei|.,  i?  in-  | 
deed  cit^d  in  bi-b-ilf  of  this  opinion,  and  such  a 
constrnctif)n  of  this  pass.ijjrt  is  strenuf)uslv  vin- 
dicated l)y  Michacdis  and  Schullens.  Aeeord- 
in^r  to  the  V'ulirate,  which  Luther  for  the  nio'it 
part  follows,  this  passj^ro  very  clearly  teaches 
this  doctrine;  and  many  perdons,  having  been 


accustomed  to  this  renderini^  from  their 
are  stdrtled  by  any  doubts  with  respect  i» 
But, 

(a)  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the 
Jewish  teachers,  nor  Christ  or  his  apostl^ 
appealed  to  this  passage  which  appears  so  phii' 
to  us.  This  explanation,  therefore,  appein  t 
have  been  unknown  to  them,  nor  can  then  k 
found  any  trace  of  it  in  the  Septaagint. 

(fi)  It  is  not  in  itself  probable  that  this  d» 
trine  should  have  been  at  once  so  clearly  » 
vealed  in  so  ancient  a  writing.  This  wouM  k 
contrary  to  all  analogy.  For  knowledge  of  ifas 
kind  has  always  been  gradually  developed, ul 
the  revelations  made  to  roan  follow  in  refim 
gradation  one  aAer  another. 

(e)  If  Job  had  such  distinct  expectationi  ac 
hopes,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  it  that  he  did  wc 
earlier  express  them,  that  he  did  not  ofWse 
console  himself  with  them,  and  that  he  eat 
stantly  recurs  to  his  old  complaints  and  d:«hi( 
which  would  have  been  entirely  set  aside  and  a» 
swered  by  the  knowledge  of  any  such  doetri» 

(//)  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  thit  kii 
friends  should  have  replied  nothing  to  the  it*  i 
ment  of  such  a  doctrine  ns  this,  since  thej^  i 
up,  one  by  one,  all  his  remarks,  his  complaiA  . 
and  his  consolations,  and  refute  them.  Wcit  | 
they,  now,  have  passed  by  unnoticed  this  itf  y 
important  of  all  his  arguments  1 

{e)  From  many  passages  in  the  book  o{}ik 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  indeed  acquainted  livii^i 
lifo  after  death  (he  speaks  of  ^\sr) ;  bnltafl 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  heli»*veJui 
state  of  retribution  beyond  the  grave,  Ma 
ch.  xiv.  7 — 1-2;  vii.  G;  ix.  25;  xvii.  11— 1^; 
xvi.  !iJ'2,  seq. 

(/)  The  common  translation  of  this  passi?-. 
acconlinir  to  which  it  is  made  to  teach  so  plainly  > 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  does  violence ta 
the  words  of  tlie  original,  and  is  contrary  lot's? 
whole  M.«M<  Inqucndi  of  the  Hible.  This  Mi- 
chaelis  perceived.  He  therefore  alters  theleiV 
and,  by  a  comparison  with  the  ancient  dialecus 
makes  out  an  artificial  rendering,  according  tJ 
which  the  passage  treats  of  the  resurrection. 

The  most  natural  construction  of  this  pissage 
is,  to  understand  it  as  rcdatinjj  to  Job's  restirii* 
tion  to  health  and  recovery  from  sickness,  which 
be  s«)  anlently  wished  and  hopeil  for.  Vide 
"M'Tiis,  p.  if)3.  Thi'4  text  would  iljen  be  illos- 
ir.iled  by  (»ne  still  more  plain  in  the  same  book, 
viz.,  ch.  xlii.  05.  He  refutes  the  national  preju- 
dice which  his  friends  were  ccmtinually  object- 
intr  acrainst  him,  tliat  sickness  and  other  external 
calamities  are  always  l*)  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence of  sins  committed  by  the  sulTerer.  He 
pleads  that  even  piety  and  rectitnde  are  not  al- 
ways exeojpt  from  these  calamities.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  be  cherishes  the  hope,  which 
he  elsewhere  expresses,  that  God  will  justify 
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bim  in  the  riew  of  his  enemies  and  accuiere,  by 
wn  entire  restoration;  and  this  hope  becomes 
here  so  strong  that  it  leads  him  to  look  upon  his 
neovery  as  certain.  Cf.  Eichhorn's  Essay, 
Hiob's  Hoffnnngen,  in  his  «« Allgremeinen  Bibli- 
othek.  der  biblischen  Literatur,''  b.  i.  s.  367 ;  also 
Henke,  Narratio  Critica  de  Interpretatione  loci, 
Job,  xix.  25,  27«  in  Antiqna  Ecclesia,  HelmsL 
1783,  4to.,  (in  his  '« Opusc.'*) 

According  to  this  view,  the  text  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows : — **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
lif  es.  And  ere  long,  he,  who  now  lies  in  the 
dost,  will  arise,  (he  who  is  deeply  bowed  down 
by  sickness  and  pain  will  recover;)  although 
my  skin  is  consumed,  I  shall  yet  in  this  body  see 
God,  (i.  e.,  have  in  him  a  gracious  God,  be 
blessed  and  restored  by  him;)  as  2l  friend  shall 
I  see  him,  and  no  more  as  an  adversary.  I  wait, 
fall  of  longing  desire,  for  his  help.  Then  shall 
ye  say,  when  my  innocence  is  clear,  why  did 
we  persecute  this  man  1*'  Ugen,  in  his  work, 
**Jobi  antiquissimi  carminis  Hebraici  natura 
atqne  virtutes,*'  p.  161,  seq.,  thus  translates: 
**  Vivit,  scio  enim,  causs  mes  patronus.  Qui 
eoniemiua  in  pulvere  jacet^  vidor  caput  attolct, 
Herebo  adhuc  in  cute,  dira  hac  vi  contusa:  ex 
hac  cuticala  videbo  Deum.  Quem  ego  mihi 
▼idebo  propitium,  quem  hisce  oculis  cernam 
animo  non  alienatum.  O  quam  enecat  renes 
desiderii  ardor  !'* 

There  are  no  distinct  intimations  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Ps.  xliz. 
15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject,  still  less  does 
Ps.  civ.  29,  30,  though  cited  by  Theodoret  as 
one  of  the  proof-texts  of  this  doctrine.  Isaiah 
is  the  firet  writer  who  compares  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  state  with  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead ;  ch.  xxvi.  19,  20.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the 
exile,  ch.  xxxvii.  From  these  passages,  we  must 
conclude  that  something  respecting  this  doctrine 
was  known  at  that  time  among  the  Israelites ; 
still  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  it  in  that 
dear  light  in  which  it  was  afterwards  revealed ; 
since  in  that  case  the  prophets  would  probably 
have  mentioned  it  oftener  and  more  distinctly  in 
their  writings.  But  the  text,  Dan.  xii.  2,  leads 
Tery  plainly  to  this  doctrine,  for  here  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  civil  restoration.  *•  Those 
who  lie  asleep  under  the  earth  will  awake ;  some 
to  eternal  life,  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt.'* 

Judging  then  from  the  writingrg  of  the  Jews, 
they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  com- 
plete knowledge  of  this  doctrine  until  the  exile, 
and  indeed  for  a  considerable  period  after.  Still, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
contradicts  this  doctrine,  it  is  only  not  plainly 
revealed.  For  where  it  is  said,  (e,  g..  Psalm 
Ixxxviii.  10,)  **that  the  dead  shall  not  rise  again 
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and  praise  God,'*  it  is  plainly  meant  that  they 
will  never  return  to  this  upper  world,  and  into 
the  society  of  men  living  upon  the  earth;  they 
can  never  again,  in  company  with  us,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  living,  praise  God.  Cf.  Ps.  vi.  6, 
XXX.  10;  Is.  xxxviii.  18,  coll.  ver.  20. 

(2)  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  Babylonian 
exile,  and  more  especially  after  this  period,  that 
this  doctrine  was  developed  and  diffused  among 
the  Jews.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mors 
particular  occasion  which  led  to  this  develop- 
ment, or  what  prophets  or  teachere  after  Daniel 
were  employed  in  giving  this  doctrine  a  wider 
circulation.  For  just  in  this  place  there  is  s 
great  gap  in  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Jews, 
since  no  writings  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of 
this  period  have  come  down  to  us.  So  much 
only  is  known  on  this  subject  from  the  informa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us — viz., 

(a)  About  the  time  when  the  Jews  came  under 
the  Grecian  dominion,  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
retribution  was  more  developed  among  them 
than  it  had  before  been,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  a  practical  way,  as  a  means  of  consola- 
tion under  suffering  and  pereecution.  Vide  s. 
149,  II. 

(6)  It  is  known  also,  that  even  at  that  time 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  It  was  then  taught  that  the  perfect 
and  happy  condition  of  man  would  firat  com- 
mence, when  his  soul  should  be  hereafter  united 
again  to  his  body.  They  did  not  therefore  com- 
monly separate  these  two  things  in  their  concep- 
tions, but  always  connected  the  thought  of  the 
continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  with  the  idea 
of  its  future  union  with  the  body ;  indeed,  they 
supposed  that  the  blessedness  of  man  could  not 
be  complete  until  his  soul  should  be  reunited  to 
his  body.  Hence  they  comprehend  under  the 
term  wdataaf^^  the  entire  future  condition  of 
man.  For  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews, 
with  which  the  holy  scriptures  accord,  man  is 
not  merely  in  this  life  a  being  compounded  of 
sense  and  reason,  but  he  will  continue  the  same 
in  the  life  to  come,  except  only  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  good,  there  will  be  none  of  that  prepon- 
derance of  sense  over  reason  which  has  its  foun- 
dation in  our  earthly  bodies.  Cf.  the  Essay, 
*»  De  nexu  resurrectionis  J.  C.  ^  mortuis  et  mor- 
tuorum,**  in  Scripts  Varii  Argumenti,  Num.  ix. 

Thus  we  find  it,  for  the  firet  time,  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Maccabees,  where  the  martyra  are 
made  to  expresBS  the  hope,  by  which  they  were 
consoled,  of  a  coming  resurrection— e.  g.,  vii.  9, 

and  ver.  14,  no^xv  avaatrflt^^w>  viio  0€ov,  snd 
avdotaati  «i$  ^m^v,  also  verses  23,  29,  36,  bat 
especially  chap.  xii.  43—45,  where  it  is  said  it 
would  be  foolish  to  pray  for  the  dead  if  they  did 
no^  rise  again.  And  so  we  find^  bothi  «!atfVBl%^^ 
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later  Jewiah  and  aarilar  Chriatiaa  writna*  tkat 
than  ia  ao  dbttnetion  made  batwaaa  iounoitality 
and  the  laaarraetioo,  but  thai  both  ara  eonaidaiad 
aalhaaamathiag.  Vida  the  piaaagaa  froai  tha 
Babbina  ettad.ln  Sehdttgan'a  Hor.  Hab.  ad  Job. 
T.  It  ia  tha  aama  fraquantly  in  tha  New  Teatap 
g.f  Matt.  xxii.  Si,  wbwe  the  atngto»i 
\Sm  ia  argued  from  the  CmI,  that  GKnI  ealis 
Uoualf  the  Qod  if  Jbrakam^  baac^mnd  Jmuk^ 
avaD  after  their  death ;  although,  aeoordiag  to 
oar  preaent  uaage,  in  whieh  reanrreetion  and 
Inmortality  ara  diatingoiabed,  thia  laet  woald 
only  profa  the  continaance  of  the  aoal  after 
death.  Again,  1  Cor.  zf.  39,  ti  MspM  ote 
lyMjpovira*,  foyvdfuy  9tai  icm^v,  s.  t*  X.  But 
wliererer  nmstaoH  0«^»^o(,  or  0»psAf  ia 
opoken  of,  the  reaurraetion  of  the  body  and  ita 
ooonexion  with  the  aoul  ara  alone  intended. 

The  Jewa,  therefore,  would  regard  tha  reato- 
ralion  of  man  aa  incomplete  ualeaa  hia  body 
ware  reatored.  They  believed  the  latter  eaaentiid 
to  the  entire  reatitution  of  man,  beeanae  in  the 
praaent  life  he  eonaitta  of  both  aoul  and  body. 
And  aa  the  body  here  participatea  in  our  Tirtoea 
and  Tioea,  and  their  eonaequeneea,  ao  they  aup- 
poaed  it  wopld  hereafter  participate  in  our  r»> 
ward  or  puniahment.  Hence  they  rapraeent  the 
intermediate  atate  in  which  the  aoul  aziata  with- 
out the  body,  aa  an  imperfect  atate.  It  ia  com- 
pared by  them  to  naktdnat^  (and  the  aama  ia 
done  by  PlaiOf)  e.  g.,  in  the  Chaldaic  para- 
phraaea,  Job,  xzx?iii.  14,  &c.  So  Paul,  ov 
yvfivol  ivpfj^aofu^a^  3  Cor.  v.  2—^. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  formed  very 
gross  conceptions  respecting  the  rewards  and 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed  in  the  future  state,  and 
many  of  them  perverted  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  to  suit  these  conceptions. 
For  they  were  for  the  most  part  better  acquainted 
with  the  grosser  corporeal  pleasures  than  with 
the  higher  spiritual  joys,  for  which  indeed  they 
had  but  little  taste  or  capacity.  They  thus  pic- 
tured to  themselves  the  future  life  as  entirely 
resembling  the  present,  except  in  being  exempt 
from  all  sufferings  and  unpleasant  sensations. 
They  believed  that  men  would  eat  and  drink, 
and  satisfy  their  other  animal  appetites,  in  the 
aame  way  there  as  here.  Doctrines  like  these 
were  taught  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Rabbins  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
even  by  Maimonidea.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
and  xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  tree  cf  life  is  placed  in 
heaven,  and  its  fruit  is  there  eaten,  aa  the  means 
of  obtaining  immortality.  This  representation 
is  figurative ;  but  many  of  the  Jews  understood 
such  descriptions  literally,  and  believed  in  a 
kind  of  food  for  angels  or  gods,  like  nectar  and 
ambrona.  It  waa  against  such  gross  material 
representatioRs,  which  have  no  necessary  con* 
nezioQ  with  this  doctrine,  but  which  were  often 
aaaociated  with  it,  that  the  Saddoceea  directed 


their  wh;  and  tlMf  mmdm  0mm 
ridiealooa.    Thia  wao  their  objoot 
propeaed  to  Jeaoa  tho  onoo  of  tho 
had  aeveral  brothaiat  one  mfker  mnolker  in  aaa* 
eeaaion,  for  hnabaada,  Mntthow«  zziL  M,  aifi 

Othera,  better  inatraetod,  oepavated  liraaa  th« 
ooneeptiona  of  the  fotnio  atate  theao  gnapaarii- 
dulgeneea,  and  thuaaoeapod  this  ridienlo.  Thif 
taught  that  we  ahall  heranlVor  poaaaaa  a  bm 
rafined  body,  whieh  will  not  bo  depeodonlfaili 
nourtahoMnt  upon  food,  and  whidi  will  not  fat- 
pagate  the  laee.  Thia  wna  tho  optnlon  of  mmH 
of  the  Phariaaaa  at  the  time  of  Chnat,aBdthi 
aanM  waa  aftafwarda  nudntainod  by  moot  of  thi 
Jewiah  teoehera.  For  when  Chriat  anid  te 
««the  riaen  aaiata  would  not  narry,  bntboaathi 
angela  of  Qod/*  the  Pbariaeoa  ontiraly  aoaaairi. 
Matt.  zziL  30,  ooU.  Luke,  zx.  39,  nod  tho  tnti 
cited  from  tho  lUbbina  in  WototeiB  oft  Matt. 
uiL  SO.  With  regard  to  tho  noe  of  fbodt  Pari 
aaya  oxpraaaly  that  it  will  entirely  oanaa  in  thi 
future  wofld,  %tht  woOtUm  atU  fi^toftmra  jwrtiffoi 
— t.  0.,  he  will  take  thea  away,  and.  enablaai 
to  do  without  them. 

The  doetrine  of  the  raanrraetion  of  tho  body 
waa  therefore  common  among  tho  Jowa  at  Ihi 
time  of  Chriat  and  the  apoatleo.  Vide  MaB. 
zxiL;  Luke,  zz.;  Acta,  zxiii.  6—8.  Soi  h 
John, ».  S4,  the  Jeweaa  Martha  apeoka  of  Ihi 
reaurraetion  of  the  dead  aa  a  thing  well  knooa 
and  undoubted.  Joaephua  tndeod  (Ant  zriil 
2)  expresses  himself  doubtfully  with  regard  to 
the  Pharisees—**  they  believe  that  the  sool  is 
immortal,  and  can  easily  return  to  life  (orfl^Siw- 
ffot);**  and  again,  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7,)  **they 
maintain  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  pass  into 
other  bodies,  (jittofiaivtiv  «t$  irtpov  tfw^uu)** 
Here  Josephus,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  repie> 
sents  designedly  the  Jewish  doctrine,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  appeared  absurd,  should  suppose 
the  transmigration  of  souls  to  be  intended,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Jews  should  understaad 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  waa  spoken  of. 
But  from  the  texts  cited  from  the  New  Teats- 
ment,  it  appears  that  the  Pharisees,  like  the 
other  Jews,  believed  in  a  resurrectioD. 

There  were  some  among  the  Jewa  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wicked  would  not  receive  a 
body  in  the  future  world.  Josephus  aaya,  in  the 
passage  cited,  that  even  the  Pharisees  believed 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  would  notpaaa  into 
other  bodies,  (i.  e.,  that  the  wicked  would  not 
rise  again,)  but  that  they  would  be  eternally 
punished.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  thia  was 
taught  by  some  at  the  time  of  Josephus;  bat 
during  the  first  century  it  was  the  more  prevail- 
ing belief,  even  among  the  Pharisees,  that  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  would  share  in 
the  coming  resurrection.  For  in  Acta,  xxiv. 
15,  Paul  aaya  ezpreasly  that  he  agreea  with  tha 
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Pharisees  and  other  Jews  (in  opposition  to  the 
Saddacees)  in  maintaining  the  dyaototftr,  and 
that  not  only  of  the  righteous,  but  also  of  the 
wicked  (fitxaiuv  tt  xai  ^bCxcw,)  But  frequent 
traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbins  after  the  time  of  Christ,  although 
it  never  became  general  among  the  Jews.  This 
opinion  came  naturally  from  the  idea  that  the 
happiness  of  the  good  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  body ;  and  so  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  not  to  come 
again  into  possession  of  a  body.  Another  cause 
of  this  opinion  is  the  allegorical  explanation 
which  they  gave  to  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament— e.  g.,  Ps.  i.  5,  o^]^  u,'?^,'^S  Sept. 
ofo  avaati^tjovtat  ol  aot^ns.  Indeed,  many  main- 
tained the  entire  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
both  as  to  soul  and  body.  Vide  Theod.  Das- 
sovii  Dissert,  qua  Judaeor.  de  resurrectione  mor- 
tuorum  sententia  explicatur,  c.  4 ;  also  Menasse 
ben  Israel,  De  Resur.  Mort.,  I.  iii. ;  Amst.  1636, 
where  many  of  the  Jewish  fancies  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  collected  toge- 
ther. This  opinion  respecting  the  non-resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  has  found  advocates  even 
among  Christian  writers,  especially  of  the  Soci- 
nian  party. 

yde, — ^The  term  avdfprijv<u  ix  ptxpCip  is  used 
once  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  return 
of  a  departed  soul  to  the  world,  and  its  re-ap- 
pearance in  its  supposed  body  of  shade— viz., 
Luke,  xvi.  31,  coll.  ver.  27,28,30;  like  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  ab  inftris  exsisiere  is 
sometimes  used. 

(3)  Since  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  was  not  very  plainly  taught  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  (as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fully 
revealed  in  those  earlier  ages,)  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  of  the  Jews  took  occa- 
sion, or  derived  a  pretext  from  thist  either  to 
deny  this  doctrine,  or  to  doubt  respecting  it. 
This  was  done  not  merely  by  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  in  general  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
of  a  nature  different  from  his  body,  and  that  it 
can  continue  after  death,  (vide  Acts,  xxiii.  8, 
seq.,  and  Josephus,  in  the  passage  before  cited,) 
on  the  ground  that  this  doctrine  is  not  taught 
by  Moses,  or  in  all  the  Old  Testament;  but  also 
by  other  Jews,  especially  those,  it  seems,  who 
had  imbibed  the  Grecian  (the  Pythagorean  or 
Platonic)  philosophy,  or  who  at  any  rate  enter- 
tained ideas  respecting  the  body  similar  to  those 
taught  in  this  philosophy,  making  it  tLprison  for 
the  soul,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  death  when 
it  returns  to  God. 

Thus,  according  to  Josephus,  (Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
7,)  did  the  Essenes  believe.  They  seem,  there- 
fore, not  to  have  maintained  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  although  they  believed  io  the  immor- 


tality of  the  soul.  Even  Josephus  carefully 
avoids  the  words  &ifdota6if  and  wlatijfu  when 
he  describes  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  expresses  himself  ambiguously, 
in  order  not  to  displease  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, for  whom  he  principally  wrote,  and  to 
whom  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  would  appear  not  only  new,  but,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  prevailing 
among  them,  offensive  and  absurd.  And  so 
Paul  was  ridiculed  at  Athens  by  the  Grecian 
philosophers  when  he  taught  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Acts,  xvii.  32,  coll.  xxvi.  6 — 8, 
and  ver.  23, 24.  At  a  later  period,  Lucian  and 
CelsuB  employed  their  wit  against  the  same 
doctrine  in  Origen  and  others ;  and  Pliny  says, 
(Hist.  Nat.  ii.  7,)  that  if  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  destroy  himself,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  him,  mortaiet'  asiemitate  donare,  et  in  vitam 
revoeare  defuneiot.  There  have  always  been 
some  among  the  modern  Jews  who  have  been 
inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
who  have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  Rab- 
bins.   Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xxii. 

SECTION  CLII. 

THE  CHRI8TIAK   DOCTRINE   Rj|8PE0TIIfO  THE   RE- 
SURRECTION OF  THE  BODY. 

L  What  Christ  and  the  ApostUa  have  done  for  thi$ 
Doctrine,  and  respecting  the  Doubts  of  some 
Christians, 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  thit 
doctrine  had  already  become  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  s.  151,  II.,  although  it  was  not 
clearly  revealed  in  their  older  religious  books. 
Through  Christ  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  established  anew,  and  revealed  on 
divine  authority.  In  those  very  discourses  of 
our  Saviour  in  which  he  designs  to  prove  him- 
self divine  in  the  highest  sense,  he  plainly  and 
definitely  brings  forward  thit  doctrine  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  his  religious  system — e.  g., 
Matthew,  xxii.;  John,  v.,  viii.,  xi.  Without 
this  explanation  and  positive  assurance  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  disciples,  this  doctrine 
would  still  have  been  doubtful.  But  those  who 
regard  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  being  what 
they  profess  to  be,  ought  not  and  cannot  be  any 
longer  in  doubt. 

Christ  and  his  apostles,  however,  corrected 
the  false  notions  on  this  subject,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  among  at  least  a  large  portion  of 
the  Jews,  and  made  the  whole  matter  more  ob- 
vious and  intelligible.  But  this  doctrine  has 
derived  a  special  interest  and  demonstration 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  placed  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  that  he  is  represented  as  the  one 
to  whom  we  are  indebtfti  Cox  ^Set\%^'«si^  V.\^' 
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■oti  latiaMtoly  wnmttM  with  hU  daathv  hit 
reMiieotioii,  and  hit  «ull0d  tttta  in  hnToii. 
Tide  t.  119,  ad  finem,  and  a.  190,  I.  The 
•poatiet  retted  the  doetrine  of  cor  leemieetioii 
nalnlj  upon  that  of  Christ,  (ef.  1  Cor.  xv. ;  1 
Thete.  it.  14;)  they  preached  through  Jeaaa 
{h  ti  liftfov)  the  retorrectioD  of  the  dead,  Aett« 
iV.  9 ;  and  henoe  they  call  him  Uufird  that  raw 
fimm  lAe  dtadt  Acta,  zxvi.  93;  1  Cor.  xv.  90, 
61  alibi.  And  from  thia  Paal  arguea  thai  if  It  ia 
•eknowledged  that  Chriat  rooe  from  the  dead, 
there  can  be  no  reaaon  to  deny  or  think  itimpoe- 
tible  that  there  ahonld  be  a  general  reanrreetion 
of  all  men,  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  eeq.  Cf.  Moaheim, 
Dita.  M  Qoa  doeetar  Christum  Reanrreetlonem 
Bfortuoram  Corpomm,  Qnalem  Christiani  Cre- 
doBt,  e  Tenebria  in  Lnoem  ReToeaaae  et  De- 
monetraaae,**  in  his  Diasertationa  ^Ad  Hist 
Eeel.  Pertinent,*'  voL  ii.  p.  586.  Cf.  alao  the 
Batty,  ««I>e  Neza  Resarreotionit  Chritti  e 
Mortaie  et  Mortnorom,"  in  MScripta  Varii  Ar- 
gnmentii,**  Nam.  ix. 

Bat  thia  doctrine  haa  been  doubted  or  denied 
by  many  Christiana  in  modem  timea. 

(1)  It  appeara  from  1  Cor.  xt.  and  9  Timo- 
thy, ii.  18,  that  even  during  the  life  of  the  apos- 
tles there  were  ChrisUans  to  whom  this  doetrine 
teemed  doubtful,  If  they  did  not  wholly  deny 
It,  because  it  did  not  accord  with  their  precon- 
ceived opiniona,  although  it  cannot  be  ahewn 
that  they  at  the  same  time  denied  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  soul.  These  may  have  been  either 
Gentile  converts  (for  this  doctrine  was  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  the  heathen,  vido  s.  151,  ad 
finem.)  or  converts  from  Judainm,  who  had 
a^t^ed  on  this  point  with  the  Essenes  or  the 
Saddticees.  To  the  latter  class  belong  Hyme- 
nsas  and  Philetus,  Xtyorrr;  ri^v  aKtrrra^iv  r^ 
yfyovfvtu.  They  probably  understood  the  term 
dra/rro/Ti;,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament  and  by 
Christ,  10  signify  the  introduction  of  a  person  into 
a  better  state^  or  improvement  of  life.  Vide  s. 
151,  I.  This  they  supposed  was  already  ac- 
complished by  Christ,  and  that  a  resurrection 
in  the  literal  sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Hence  Paul  endeavours  (I  Cor.  xv.)  in  part  to 
obvi:)te  the  objections  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Pontiles,  and  in  part  to  separate  and  distinguish 
the  true  doctrine  from  the  gross  and  earthly 
conceptions  of  many  of  the  Jews. 

Still  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  restora- 
tion of  the  body  has  always  found  place  among 
some  Christians,  especially  among  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  were  led  to  reject  this  doctrine  by 
their  views  respecting  matter,  and  by  their 
method  of  interpreting  scripture.  So  thought 
Manes,  in  the  third  century,  and  his  numerous 
followers  in  after  times;  also  the  Priscillianists 
in  Spain;  likewise  Flierax  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  who  would  allow 
of  only  a  spiritual  reaurrection,  or  a  resurrection 


of  the  aoal.  And  no  io  all 
there  have  alwayt  been  thoM  amof  Chrislii 
who  have  either  teerstly  doohted  or  openly  iqsci^ 
ed  thie  doetrine.  Cf.  Dr.  Haoantar,  Meritsnm 
in  Vitam  Revoettio,  SeroMiBibus  Chritti  BiMi^ 
c^Interpretatlonia  ope  Viadioata;  Upa.  17K 
(9)  In  modem  tiaiet«  maay  protcataat  ibs^ 
logiana  e.  g.,  Eekermaim,  Heiika,  Ammm^ 
Iec.— have  endeavoared  to  explain  away  htm 
the  New  Tettament  the  doetrioa  of  the  ibs» 
reetion  of  tlie  dead,  notwlthttanding  tht  mity 
dear  pattagea  by  which  it  ia  aapported.  Thiy 
have  maintained  that  thia  dognaa  la  no  part  if 
tiie  Chriatian  ayatem.  It  waa»  in  their  tisv, 
through  mere  eondeeeenaion  to  tha  pravrilisf 
opiniona  of  the  Jewa  that  Chriat  and  the  ap» 
tlea  employed  the  eommon  langnafe  oa  ihii 
point,  which  mntt  accordingly  ba  aadenisdl 
in  a  different  eente  via.,  a  aenaa  agiaeiBg 
the  philoeophieal  ideaa  prevailing  in  the 
teenth  eeattBiy.  There  ia  not,  however,  tks 
remoteat  hint,  in  all  the  wotda  of  Chiitt  wd 
the  apoatlee,  that  thiy  meant  to  ba  nnduistiid 
figuratively ;  and  if  tida  method  of  intaffpnMin 
were  adopted,  nothing  of  the  Chriatian  ayaMi 
weald  be  left  behind.  Tliatthevrordaol' Ohmt 
and  the  apoatlee  are  to  be  onderatood  litenllj 
on  this  eubject  is  plain  from  thia,  that  it  ia  at 
firmed  of  Chriet  that  he  himealf  now  poaiin« 
a  body  in  hie  heavenly  atate  in  tha  kingdom  sf 
the  bleaeed,  and  that  we  ahaJI  hareaftef  reaaa 
ble  him  in  this  respect,  and  poeaeoa  a  body 
which  will  be  like  his  glorious  body,  s.  153. 

II.  Bilfiteai  RepreMerUaiian. 

The  principal  texts  of  scripture  which  relate 
to  this  subject  are,  John,  v.  21 — ^29 ;  vi.  39. 
40 ;  Matthew,  xxii.  23,  eeq. ;  1  Cor.  xv.;  Acts, 
xxiv.  14,  15;  1  Thess.  iv.  13;  Phil.  iii.  SI. 
With  regard  to  the  principal  pointa  taught  is 
these  passages,  we  remarlc, 

(I)  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  aacribed  ex- 
pressly to  Ckriit,  and  it  is  represented  aa  the 
last  work  which  will  be  undertaken  by  him  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  Paul  aaya,  I  Cor.  xv. 
22,  seq., «« As  through  Adam  all  die,  eo  tbmogb 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;  through  him 
shall  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  conquereid ;  and 
then  shall  his  work  as  Messiah  be  completed, 
and  he  will  lay  down  his  goYsrnment.*'  Christ 
himself  said  that  he  had  received  power  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Father;  John,  v.  91,  ^The 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
live.  For  aa  the  Father  {ftoi^r  tx"'  ^v  aovr9  (i- 
e.,  is  the  original  source  of  all  life,  and  pos- 
sesses, as  Creator,  all-quickening  power)  be 
hath  driven  to  the  Son  also  power  to  quicken  the 
dead.**  And  in  John,  xi.  95,  where  he  is  about 
to  raise  the  lifeless  body  of  Laaaraa,  he  asys 
respecting  himself,  that  he  is  17  a^aaraais  m  f 
fwfj,  the  one  who  would  raise  the  body,  and 
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fiTe  life  to  the  dead.  Of.  I  Thess.  !▼.  14,  and 
ReT.  i.  18,  iz^^  tXiti  rov  $dov  x<u  fov  ^avo/fov, 

(3)  JU  ihe  dead  will  hereafter  be  raised,  with- 
out reapeet  to  ag^,  rank,  or  moral  character  in 
tbia  world.  So  the  New  Teatament  teaches 
throagrhout;  especially  in  opposition  to  the  ofi- 
niona  of  some  Jews,  s.  151,  II.  3,  ad  finem, 
eoll.  a.  120,  I.  S,  note.  So  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  iv 
*Aiafi  r(Q¥tii  affa^^9xov0»,  to  which  is  opposed 
|y  JCptst^  Ttdvtii  Z^atutoufi^r^aorfat^  Acts,  xxiv. 
15,  i/ifdataaii  vtxp^  Bixauiv  tt  xai  ditxcw.  And 
Christ  himself  says,  John,  v.  28,  29,  «•  All  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  roan,  and  thoae  who  have  done  well 
hatoptwforftu  ft;  ^MLOtaaiv  ^u^,  (i*  e.,  ms  {f(^«) 
those  who  have  done  evil,  ils  ijiweaaw  xpiofu;. 
This  was  a  common  mode  of  speech  among  the 
Jews,  (vide  Mace.  vii.  14,  coll.  xii.  43,  oKurrokyi; 
§ii  ^wip,)  which  is  obvioasly  taken  from  Dan. 
xii.  2. 

(3)  The  resnrrection  of  the  body,  however, 
will  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
or  the  general  jadgraeot.  This,  too,  was  the 
eommon  doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  henoe  Martha  says,  John,  xi.  24,  ^*that 
the  knows  her  brother  will  rise  at  the  last  day, 
(Ir  f^  ifJX^tvi  ^fii^,y^  And  this  opinion  is 
everywhere  confirmed  by  Christ.  In  John,  v. 
£1,  he  not  only  connects  the  resurrection  and 
jodgment  most  intimately  together,  but  in  John, 
vi.  39, 40,  he  expressly  promises  his  followers, 
anfoatrpM  [ili  {fuiTy]  ip  t^  ioxdtf^  4m'P<F*  And 
80  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22 — ^28,  the  resurrection  is 
placed  in  obvious  connexion  with  the  napovaCa 
of  Christ,  after  which  the  end  of  the  world 
will  immediately  come ;  and  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 
it  is  said  that  those  who  survive  the  ftapovaiav 
of  Christ  will  not  attain  either  sooner  or  later  to 
the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessedness  than 
MOi/i9fiimi\  but  that  the  dead  and  living  will 
meet  Christ  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be 
forever  with  him.  Cf.  Rev.  xx.  II,  seq.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then,  will  take  place 
when  the  Christian  church  on  earth  shall  cease ; 
bat  this,  according  to  the  clear  declarations  of 
Christ,  shall  last  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Priestley,  who  attempts  to  shew  that  the 
resurrection  will  take  place  immediately  after 
death.  The  aame  hypothesis  has  been  advo- 
cated in  a  work  entitled,  *>  Auferstehnng  der 
Tod  ten  nach  der  eigentlichen  Lehre  Jesu 
Christ!,*'  by  Joh.  Fr.  des  Cotes,  court  preacher 
at  Nassau ;  and  still  better  in  the  **  Bey  trSlgen 
xnr  Bef5rderung  des*  vernQnfiigen  Denkens  in 
der  Religion,'*  2te8,  Hef^  s.  76,  f.,  and  3tes, 
Heft,  8.  39,  f.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  disem- 
bodied existence  of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave 
is  comprehended  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewa 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  term 
dm^rcMK*  but  this  is  not  all  which  is  comprised 


in  this  term ;  and  the  &^taaif  will  not  be  com- 
plete and  perfect  until  the  body  also  it  raised. 
Vide  B.  151,  II.  2. 

Again;  these  Pauline  texts  are  oppoaed  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Chiliasts,  that  there  is  a  twfh 
fold  resurrection ;  an  earlier,  that  of  the  pioat, 
and  a  later,  that  of  the  wicked,  or  of  the  hea- 
then. An  apdataaii  Ttpuntij  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  xx.  5,  6,  but  the  phrase  admits  easily 
of  another  interpretation. 

(4)  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  resurrec- 
tion will  take  place,  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  no  definite  information  by  which  our  curio- 
sity can  be  wholly  satisfied ;  and  this,  doubt- 
less, because  such  information  could  be  neither 
intelligible  to  us  nor  of  any  use.  The  whole 
matter  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
In  speaking  on  this  subject,  Christ  and  the 
apostles  sometimes  make  use  of  expressiont 
which  are  figurative,  (and  of  such  there  were 
many  current  among  the  Jews,)  and  sometimet 
they  content  themselves  with  proving  the  possi- 
bility and  intelligibleness  of  the  thing,  in  oppo- 
sition to  doubtere  and  scoflfera,  and  with  making 
it  plain  by  examples. 

(a)  Among  the  more  figurative  representa- 
tions and  expressions,  at  least  atnong  those  in 
which  there  is  some  intern^xture  of  what  it 
figurative,  the  representation  contained  in  John, 
v.,  is  commonly  reckoned — viz.,  the  representa- 
tion that  the  voice  of  Christ  will  penetrate  the 
graves  in  order  to  awaken  the  dead.  The  image 
is  here  that  of  a  sleeper  who  is  aroused  by  a 
loud  call ;  and  some  underetand  the  representa- 
tion as  so  entirely  figurative  that  they  exclude 
any  audible  or  perceptible  sound.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  shewn  that  Christ  meant  to  ex- 
clude these.  For  in  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus, of  the  young  man  a^  Nain,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  the  voice  of  Christ  was  heard  by 
them,  and  was  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
life.  Still  the  voice,  merely  as  such,  is  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  work,  but  the  almighty 
power  accompanying  it ;  and  so  it  is  said  of 
God,  when  he  produces  any  eflfect  by  his  cre- 
ative power,  that  he  tpeaks,  hit  voice  tound*  forth. 

The  Jews  supposed  that  the  dead  would  be 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  Traces 
of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldaie 
paraphrasts.  At  first  this  representation  be- 
longed only  to  the  figurative  phraseology  of 
prophecy ;  for  the  people  were  commonly  at* 
sembled  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  wat 
the  case  in  the  assembling  at  Sinai;  and,  in 
general,  a  trumpet  was  used  to  give  signs  and 
signals— e.  g.,  for  an  onset  in  battle,  &c.  Af- 
terwards, this  representation  was  literally  un-^ 
deretood,  and  the  size  of  the  trumpet  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  thousand  yards,  and  that  it  wat 
blown  seven  times.  Vide  Wetstein  and  Seni- 
ler  on  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  In  this  i^assaf^e  Panl^«fl^ 
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ths  lernl  Ir  hjcatf]  sojuttyyi.  (5«*i«'a«i  yap.) — 
napoi  fyip^ifiniTiu.  The  aame  poelio  phf»»e- 
ologj  U  emplojed  in  I  Thrsi.  ir.  16,  "Cliriat 
trill  come  wiUi  a  shaui.  with  the  roics  of  Ihe 
uchangcl,  and  Iv  imMiyyt  Sioii  (the  trump 
fiven  him  by  God},iai  «  mpoi  iwioT^oM-at," 

In  this  re  pre  sen  (a  lion  there  is  much,  indeed, 
which  ia  G^uralire,  and  which  belnngs  ta  the 
prophetic  imagery,  (ai  in  Matt  xiir.  and  in 
the  Apocalypse,)  and  we  are  not  now  able  to 
daiernilae  the  meaning  of  all  the  partionlar  mils 
in  this  picture.  But  the  great  Ihoughl  which 
wo  must  hold  fast  is  »eiy  obrioua — Ti».,  Clirial 
will  BDlemnly  and  riaibly  appear  in  his  maJMly, 
ind  by  his  divinn  power  raise  all  the  dead.  Iri 
Mher  paassges  ihie  truth  ia  literally  eipretaed — 
a.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  SI,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ 
will  da  Ihia  by  the  power  by  which  he  is  able 
to  labdue  all  things  to  bimaolf— i.  e.,  by  hia 
Mpyiai.  his  omnipotence,  which  aurmounU  nl! 
difficulties  and  hirtdrances,  and  brings  to  paas 
what  appears  to  men  impassible. 

(&)  The  poaibilit!/  of  the  resurrection  of  Ihe 
dead  is  illustrated  by  Paul,  in  nppDsiiian  to 
those  who  regarded  it  as  impossible  or  conlra- 
dietory,  1  Cor.  sr.  35,  set).,  by  comparing  it 
with  ereots  of  common  occurrence  in  the  naiu- 
nl  world,  which  ^eein  to  us  less  wonderful 
only  because  they  are  common.  ■'  How  is  il 
possible,"  it  was  asked,  •■  that  Ihe  dead  should 
be  raised !"  (ni^  iyiiparta*  tixpoi.)  He  re- 
pliea:  "TTie  grain  of  corn  cast  into  the  ground 
cannot  rise  (fuoHornVm  )  until  ildie,"  (inoJotT;, 
tide  John,  ili.  34.)  This  appears  oninlelligi- 
ble;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  impossible  if 
we  did  not  see  it  actually  aceomptishad.  Why 
then  should  not  God  be  able  to  raise  men,  and 
from  their  present  bodies  la  produce  others! 
This  is  a  tine  comparison  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  tbia  event.  Again  ;  he  shews,  by  Ihe 
example  of  Christ,  that  the  dead  can  be  raised, 
Ter,  IS — 14.  And  so  the  apostles  always — p. 
g..  Acts,  ir.  3,  xaiayyiXijir  Ir  rip  'Iijai™  r^» 
itaaramy  tixpur.  Cf.  Morus,  Diaa.  loaug.  ad 
1  Cor.  XV.  35—55;  Lipsin,  l~83. 

JVuM. — Many  modern  writers  also  hare  en- 
dearoured  in  various  other  ways  to  shew  Ihe 
pimihiHiy  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  this  have 
availed  ihemselvea  of  the  obserralions  of  nalu- 
talists.  The  common  fault  with  ihese  eompa- 
riaons  ia,  that  either  Ihe  allegped  facta  are  untrue 
■nd  imaginary,  or  have  nothing  resembling  the 
resurrection.  It  must  be  considered  a  fault  of 
the  Brat  kind,  to  endeavour,  as  Pecht,  Von 
Pnnkenau,  and  others,  have  done,  to  iljuatrate 
the  reaurreclian  by  the  alleged  pa/i'ngenijfa  of 
plants,  or  their  restoration  from  their  ashes,  by 
means  of  a  chemical  process,  which,  in  fact,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exhibilion  of  Ihe  image 
ottkephnl.    Vide  Wieglob,  Naturliche  Magie. 


It  t!  a  fault  of  Ihe  other  class  to  apply  Vj  this 
subject  Ihe  observation,  that  there  is  only  one 
mass  of  matter  upon  the  earth,  and  that  nothing 
is  lost,  nolhing  perishes,  bul  still  revive*  again, 
only  under  forms  which  are  ever  new.  Bol 
Ihll  revivification  is  very  diOerenl  from  the  r»- 
surreclian  of  the  dead;  for  in  the  former  case 

The  inanimate  body  of  a  man  may  furnish  noat- 
ishment  to  a  beast  of  prey  or  to  a  vegetable, 
BO  that  its  paru  will  become  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  beast  or  Ihe  planl,  and  coniribnie 
\-i  their  nourishment  and  growth  ;  but  is  Ulls  (*- 
BurrectiooT  'Hie  principal  thing  in  Ihe  resur- 
rection is  Ihe  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
But  if  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded,  it 
is  equally  vain  to  ailempi,  by  reasons  ipriari, 
lo  prove  the  impaaibilHy  of  the  rBSloratioo  of 
the  body.  Reapecting  the  question,  whether 
our  auula  will  remain  after  death  without  a 
body,  nothing  can  be  definitely  delFrrDined  by 
pbiloaophy ;  but  the  oegative  opinion  is  nat 
only  liable  t«  no  philosophical  objection,  but  has 
in  its  favour  this  fad,  which  ia  universally  ob- 
served, that  the  ditferent  tptdet  of  beings  an 
notesseniially  altered,  or  as  il  were  made  anew, 
through  all  Ihe  changes  lo  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, bul  still  preserve  their  peculiar  and  chi- 
ntcterislic  features;  so  that  the  wonderful  gra- 
dation in  the  works  ofGod  is  preserved  uabrokcn. 
Thus  there  are  beings  toholly  ^irilual,  (as  ths 
angels  are  described  to  be  in  the  scriplurea;) 
there  are  beings  compmcd  of  reaton  and  mhm, 
(as  men,  and  perhaps  many  in  other  worlds;) 
and,  finally,  there  are  animate  beings,  consist- 
ing wholly  of  Henae,  and  having  no  moral  na- 
ture, (such  as  the  bcasls.)  Since,  now,  the 
latter  cloas  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  so  separate 
from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  example  of 
a  mere  animal  becoming  a  rational  being,  il  may 
from  this  analogy  be  expected  that  it  will  be  the 
same  with  man,  and  that,  even  in  the  future 
world,  he  will  not  become  a  merely  spiritual 
being,  but  remain,  as  now,  compounded  of  spirit 
and  matter,  and  consequently  will  hereafter  be- 
come again  poasesaed  of  a  body. 

SECTION  CLIII. 


I.  Df^travx  of  the  Future  Body  from  tht  Preitni. 
That  there  is  a  dlBerence  between  the  two 
in  respect  to  their  entire  constitution  and  the 
objects  of  their  existence,  we  are  taughl  by  the 
New  Testament.  The  body  received  at  the  re- 
will  be  immartal,  and  is  designed  for 
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•B  entiTely  different  world  from  the  preMnt. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  reearrection-body 
is  placed  by  the  New  Testament  in  its  a^i^a^ 
01a,  and  its  other  excellences  are  derived  from 
this.  Vide  the  texts  cited  by  Moms,  p.  292, 
note  8.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  comH- 
tuted  like  our  present  body,  which  is  designed 
only  for  this  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  texts  on  this  sub- 
ject is  1  Cor.  XT.  50,  aofi  xai  aifia  paustXtia/p 
9iov  xXrjfioyofiilv  ov  dvyareu— •!.  e.,  man,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  his  body,  (Theodoret 
well  says,  «{ ^vfjtri  ^li,)  is  incapable  of  hea- 
Tenly  bliss.  For  the  mortal  body  (t&opa — ^i. 
e.,  outfia  ^^yapfoy,)  cannot  partake  of  eternal 
life,  (d^^apoir'a,  immortality.)  Blood,  according 
to  the  conception  of  the  whole  ancient  world, 
is  found  only  among  men  and  other  animals 
who  are  nourished  by  the  food  of  our  earth,  and 
not  among  the  immortals,  who  do  not  taste  of 
this  food.  The  gods,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  no  blood,  (they  were 
dvcu/ioyf  $,)  and  were  immortal,  because  they  ate 
no  bread  and  drank  no  wine. 

In  Homer,  (U.  v.  341,  seq.,  yi.  143,)  men  aro 
called,  in  opposition  to  the  gods,  jSpofo/,  those 
who  eat  the  fruit  of  the  field.  The  body  of  the 
gods  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  true  body,  and 
in  human  form,  but  only  framed  more  perfectly, 
and  from  a  finer  material ;  it  was  by  no  means 
that  shadowy  body  ascribed  to  departed  souls. 
Vide  ••  150,  8.  66,  II.  And  so  was  the  body  of 
thoee  raised  up  at  the  last  day  conceived  of,  as 
no  mere  shadowy  form,  but  as  a  true  body, 
thoogh  without  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Greeks  supposed  that  their  gods  ate  a 
food  peculiar  to  themselves,  neeictr  and  ambro' 
tiof  and  so  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews 
•opposed  that  those  who  are  raised  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  partake  of  a  kind  of  heavenly 
food.  Vide  s.  151,  II.  3,  and  s.  59,  II.,  respect- 
ing angels.  There  have  always  been  Chris- 
tians who  have  maintained  the  same  thing;  and 
even  in  modem  times  some  have  expressed 
themselves  at  least  doubtfully  on  this  point— e. 
g.,  Michaelis.  But  the  passage,  1  Cor.  vi.  13, 
(already  cited,  s.  151,)  teaches  exactly  the  con- 
trary, llie  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  supposed 
to  marry  and  to  indulge  in  the  sexual  propensi- 
ties ;  and  some  Jews  imagined  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  angels  and  those  raised  from 
the  dead ;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by  Christ, 
Matt.  xxii.  30.     Cf.  the  sections  before  cited. 

Here,  then,  is  a  separation  between  what  is 
true  and  false  in  the  prevailing  popular  concep- 
tions, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  these  con- 
ceptions, there  is  often  much  which  is  true,  and 
the  germ  of  truth,  which  is  fully  developed.  But 
the  learned  often  mistake  in  rejecting  certain 
ideas  merely  because  they  are  the  common  con- 


ceptions of  the  people.  Not  so  Christ ;  he  only 
distinguishes  between  what  is  false  and  true  in 
these  conceptions. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  body, 
and  its  difference  from  the  earthly,  Paul  ex- 
presses himself  very  folly  in  I  Cor.  xv.  35,  seq.« 
9toi^  atifAO/ti  tpxorttu;  sc.  e  $epuleris,  (a)  He 
takes  a  comparison  from  a  grain  of  wheat,  from 
which  an  entirely  new  body  is  developed,  whose 
form  and  properties  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  seed  sown.  (6)  God  makes  mate- 
rial things  in  very  different  forms  and  with  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ent destination.  The  body  of  fishes,  of  birds, 
and  of  beasts,  is  not  the  same ;  their  nature  and 
attributes  are  wholly  different,  ver.  39 — 41. 
And  so  roost  our  heavenly  body  be  organized 
differently  from  the  earthly,  because  it  has  a 
different  end.  (c)  The  heavenly  body  will  have 
great  pre-eminence  over  the  earthly.  Ver.  43, 
seq.,  afttipttan  (i.  e.,  sepeHiur^  sc.  ou»fia)  iv 
^^opqi— i.  e.,  ^^opf&y,  peruhable.  The  sequel 
is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way:  for  ip 
wtifiia  read  of  cftdy,  deformed^  ditfigured ;  aa^nviu 
feebie,  powerless  i  ^x*-*^*  eamal,  animal  f  be- 
cause in  this  life  the  animal  propensities  must* 
be  indulged.  But  when  it  is  raised  it  will  be 
a  body  iv  ai^^apaia^~u  e.,  d^^of>toy,  immortai^ 
indestructible  i  ivdo£oy,  beautified^  glorious  j  5v- 
vatoy,  strong  and  mighty ;  and  itvtv/Acitixoy,  spi* 
ritual^  exempt  from  everything  which  is  imper^ 
feet  in  the  material  body  ;^n  short,  our  earthly 
body  is,  like  Adam*8,  from  the  earthy  (ix  y^, 
xoi*o¥ ;)  the  future  body  will,  like  that  which 
Christ  now  possesses,  bs  a  heavenly  body^  (jt 

OlJpCM'OV.) 

And  here  Paul  makes  the  observation,  that 
Christ  had  not  at  first  (Kpwfov,  while  he  hers 
lived  upon  the  earth,)  that  more  perfect  spiri- 
tual body,  (^vcvftotexor,)  but  that  which  was 
natural  (4^;t^xov,)  and  afterwards  (tHuta^  afler 
his  ascent  to  heaven)  that  which  was  spiritual. 
Therefore  he  did  not  possess  it  immediately 
after  his  resurrection,  while  he  was  yet  upon 
the  earth,  for  he  then  ate  and  drank,  John,  xxi., 
but  he  first  received  it  when  he  passed  into  the 
heavens.    Cf.  s.  97,  II. 

That  our  body  will  be  like  that  of  Christ  is 
plainly  taught,  ver.  49 ;  ^iaofitr  tr^v  tixova  tov 
iHovpa»lov  [Xfttftov] ;  and  still  more  plainly, 
Phil.  iii.  31,  •*  Christ  will  transform  {fistaoztr 
fiat  Ian)  our  earthly  perishable  body  {aCtfia  rar^ 
ttHPWfdii)  into  the  resemblance  of  his  heavenly 
body,  (ffw/ia  ioiiji.)  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  9.  This 
heavenly  body  is  commonly  called  glorified,  for 
so  itioiadfAivov  is  translated.  This  translation, 
however,  may  give  occasion  to  unfounded  ac- 
cessory conceptions  with  regard  to  the  splen- 
dour &c.  of  the  heavenly  body.  The  simple 
idea  conveyed  by  this  expression  is,  ghriout^ 
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mmmkf,  ptrftMk  mmobUL    Yi4«  Moma,  p. 

liiote  who  116  tlm  at  tbe  last  day  will  doC 
iadaed  die,  like  other  i^  a.  147,  II.  SUIU 
aeeonling  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Paul,  their  bodiea 
Moat  undergo  a  ekange,  like  that  whieh  it  waa 
naeaaaary  for  the  earthly  body  of  Chnat  to  ex- 
perienee  before  it  entered  the  heaYeoa.  Vide 
1  Cor.  Xf.  61,  fcor^fs  fU9  h^  (non  aoUioitanda 
ketio,)  wotfufitfWfu^  ftdwtti  Ik  daOoyiyeByifH 
L  e.,  their  bodiee  moat  be  ehanged,  in  order 
that  thej  may  be  adapted  to  their  future  deeti- 
nation  and  abode,  and -be  no  more  periahable 
and  deatmetible.  For  the  mortal  body  moat 
beeome  immortal,  Ter.  53,  ooll.  9  Cor.  t.  4; 
1  Tbeaa.  iT.  15,  aeq.  In  Phil.  iii.  91,  thia 
ehange  la  exproMed  by  the  word  fu^a^yyar^- 
Cmp.  Some  of  the  Jewa  alao  appear  to  have 
maintained  thataoeh  a  ehange  would  take  place 
with  thoee  aliye  at  the  laat  day.  Vide  Wetatein 
cm  I  Cor.  xf .  54. 

Such  ia  the  doctrine  which  we  are  plainly 
taught  in  tbe  New  Teetament  reapecting  the 
oonetitution  of  our  future  body.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, the  Chriatian  doctrine  be  charged  with  all 
the  nbaurditiea  and  fimeiee  which  dreaming 
heada  have  auggeated  reapecting  the  nature, 
form,  aise,  and  utea  of  the  apiritual  body,  nor 
with  the  fictiona  eren  of  aome  theologiana  re- 
apecting eorpan  peihiddo,  pendranii,  iUocaU, 
ifmtihUi,  prafuigido,  impa^pabiH^  &c.  From 
the  texta  already  cited,  aa  well  aa  from  othera, 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  perfect  body  which  we 
ahall  hereafter  receive  will  contribute  very  much 
to  our  heavenly  blessedness,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  present  frail  body  greatly  conduces 
to  our  present  suffering  and  imperfection.  But 
how  far  our  glorified  body  will  affect  our  future 
blessedness  cannot  be  definitely  determined 
from  the  holy  scriptures.  Vide  Morus,  p.  299, 
300,  s.  10. 

JVb/e. — ^The  Bible  saya  indeed  plainly,  that 
tbe  bodies  even  of  the  wicked  will  be  again 
raised,  but  it  nowhere  informs  us  particularly 
what  their  nature  and  state  will  be.  The  first 
Christian  teachers,  however,  imagined  without 
doubt  that  their  state  would  be  such  as  to  ag- 
gravate the  sufferings  of  the  wicked ;  as  they 
supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  body 
which  the  righteous  would  receive  would  con- 
tribute to  the  heightening  of  their  joys  and 
bleaaedness. 

n.  Jdmtity  of  the  Future  wUh  the  Preaeni  Body. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the 
body  which  we  now  have  and  that  which  we 
ahall  possess  hereafter,  it  is  still  taught  in  the 
aohoois  of  theology  that  our  future  body  will 
be,  in  substance,  the  same  with  the  present. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  291,  aeci-,  a.  3,  note  6.    Thia, 


bowjBfer,  la  denied  by  eomi,  wbo  BaintUBftM 
the  body  which  believeie  will  leoeive  it  the  » 
enrrection  will  be  entirely  oew,  of  « totally  dil^ 
ferent  kind,  and  not  bafiog  a  particle  of  the 
preeent  body  belonging  to  it.  So  in  modem 
tiope  have  aome  Socinian  theologlnBe  taught; 
alao  Burnet  in  faia  work.  He  Statu  Murtmerwm 
a  Beawgeniiuim,  c  9;  likewiae  Lees,  in  Ua 
^Praktiaehe  Dogmatik,**  «iid  oahets.  Tbiy 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  fndTlhnt  tbe  paili 
of  our  body  in  the  prooaee  of  time,  and  in  the 
ordinary  eourae  of  nature,  became  incorpoialei 
with  many  thouaand  otiier  hnmaa  bodiea.  Ti 
which,  therefore,  they  aak«  of  all  theee  thea- 
aand,  do  they  appropriately  belofigf  And  if 
cTery  human  body  ehonld  again  reeeive  all  the 
parte  which  ever  belonged  to  it,  it  would  be  a 
monater. 

In  order  to  obviate  theee  diiBcoltiea,  it  is  Juady 
remarked  by  othera,  that  there  is  no  reason  ta 
anppoae  that  each  and  every  part  of  the  esitUy  t 
body  will  be  hereafter  raiaed,  bnt  only  that  in 
finer  dementary  materiala  will  be  restrnd.  P« 
the  groaaer  parte  of  the  body,  whieh  appear  te 
exiat  only  for  the  filling  cot  of  the  whcde,  asi 
for  holding  it  together,  (like  the  stones  for  ill* 
ing  up  in  a  building,)  are  ia  constant  flux,  asi 
fall  off  from  the  body  while  yet  it  eannot  be  wai 
that  we  have  loat  our  body  or  reeeived  a  aav 
one.  In  raepect  to  theaegroeser  parts,  oar  body 
in  early  childhood  was  totally  diflSraent  liom  oar 
preaent  body,  and  in  old  age  it  will  be  different 
from  that  which  we  now  have.  Siill  we  call  it, 
through  theae  different  periods,  our  body,  and 
regard  it  as  being  the  same.  In  common  languagib 
we  say,  with  our  eyee  we  have  seen,  or  with  thett 
hands  we  have  done,  what  took  place  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  In  this  way  we  may  speak 
of  identity  in  a  more  general  and  popular  aense, 
and,  understood  in  this  sense,  the  identity  of  the 
body  through  all  the  perioda  of  ita  existence 
may  be  spoken  of  without  impropriety.  It  if 
not  implied  in  this  that  the  body  will  be  here- 
after constituted  of  precisely  the  same  materials 
which  it  here  possesses,  nor  that  it  will  again 
have  the  same  form,  limba,  and  organa,  whidi  it 
now  has,  but  that,  from  all  the  parts  of  which 
our  preaent  body  is  composed,  the  moat  fit  and 
the  most  noble  will  be  chosen  by  God,  and  of 
these  the  heavenly  body  will  be  constructed. 

What  conceptions  the  first  Chriatian  teachers 
formed  as  to  the  manner  of  thia,  we  cannot 
clearly  ascertain;  nor  ia  it  poasible  that,  while 
we  remain  upon  the  earth,  we  should  be  able  to 
understand  this  matter  fully.  So  much,  how- 
ever, is  plain,  that  the  inspired  teachera  did  not 
believe  that  an  entirely  new  body  would  be 
hereafter  created  for  us,  but  that  there  would  be 
a  kind  of  identity,  in  the  popular  aenae  of  the 
term,  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly  body. 
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Soch  is  the  implieation  of  the  terms  so  often 
enployed  by  them,  to  awaken  or  call  forth  the 
itad  from  their  graves,  (fide  John,  ▼.  28,  29 ;) 
■Iso  of  the  representation  that  the  sea  and  Sheol 
•hoold  grive  op  their  dead,  Rev.  xx.  13,  seq. ; 
and  especially  of  the  passagre,  1  Cor.  xv.  35—38. 
Ik  is  here  plainly  implied,  that  the  present  mor- 
tal body  contains  the  germ  of  the  heavenly  body, 
in  the  same  way  m  the  germ  of  the  plant  lies  in 
the  seed,  from  which,  after  it  is  dissolved  and 
dead  in  the  earth,  the  plant  is  developed,  and, 
aa  it  were,  ratsed  to  life.     Hence,  according  to 
Paul,  the  future  body  has  at  least  as  much  in 
common  with  the  present  as  a  plant  has  with 
the  teed  from  which  it  springs.    It  will  be  still 
the  same  body  which  we  shall  hereafter  possess, 
only  beautified  and  ennobled  (jutaax^tia^tjCo' 
/icvoir,)  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42, 52, 53.  This 
is  thas  expressed  by  theologians :  there  will  be 
a  renovation  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
And  not  the  production  of  a  wholly  new  mate- 
rial.    Vide  Moras,  p.  291,  292,  note  6,  ad  s.  3. 
Some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate this  matter  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
whole  of  Bonnet's  Theory  of  Development; 
but  this  is  not  contained  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
althoogh  his  doctrine  bears  some  resemblance 
to  it. 

The  church-fathers  are  not  entirely  unanimous 
in  their  opinions  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
body.  The  earlier  fathers  gave  no  very  definite 
opinion  on  the  subjeet,  but  contented  themselves 
with  saying  in  general  that  we  should  receive 
ftgain  the  same  body ;  so  Justin  the  Martyr,  and 
Athenagoras,  and  Tertullian,  in  their  books,  De 
lUeurreetione.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
had  rather  gross  conceptions  on  this  subject. 
Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the  first  who 
philosophized  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  body, 
and  undertook  to  determine  accurately  respecting 
Its  nature.  He  defended  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  against  those  who  denied  it,  and  taught  at 
the  same  time  that  the  substance  of  the  human 
body — the  essential  and  characteristic  form  by 
which  it  is  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  others — remains  unaltered.  He  also  con- 
troverted the  opinion  of  some  who  supposed  that 
those  who  are  raised  will  again  be  invested  with 
the  same  gross,  material  body  as  before.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  grosser  parts  will  be  sepa- 
rated, and  that  only  the  germ  or  fundamental 
material  for  the  new  body  will  be  furnished  by 
the  old.  He  and  others  expressed  their  views 
by  the  following  formula — viz.,  we  shall  here- 
after have  (jw/ia  rovf o  (t'ctem)  /Acy,  dxx'  o^  totovto 
{ejiumodi,)  De  Prin.  ii.  10. 

But  such  a  statement  was  far  from  being  satis- 
factory to  many  at  that  period,  and  especially  to 
the  gross  Chiliasts.  They  wished  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  having  still  the  same  flesh  as  at  pre- 


sent, in  order  to  their  eating,  drinking,  &c.  So 
Nepos,  Methodius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria^ 
and  others.  With  these  Hieronymus,  in  Um 
fourth  century,  agreed,  and  opposed  the  opinion 
of  Origen,  contending  that  the  same  body  would 
be  raised,  with  the  same  limbs  and  nerves,  and 
with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  proper  sense,  and 
even  with  distinction  of  sex,  although  he  did  not, 
indeed,  affirm  that  the  aflimal  and  sexual  appe- 
tites would  be  indulged  in  the  heavenly  world. 
Epiphanius,  however,  who  was  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  Origen,  says  expressly  that  the  bodies 
of  the  raised  must  have  teeth,  since  otherwise 
they  could  not  eat.  What  kind  of  food  they 
would  have  he  did  not  pretend  to  say,  but  left 
for  God  to  determine. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  was  adopted,  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Basi- 
lius,  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Chiliasts.  Those  who  maintained  ihe  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  its  grosser  parts  were  ally 
with  the  exception  of  Hieronymus,  Chiliasts. 
The  opponents  of  Origen,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  began  now  to  insist,  that  not  merely  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  (corporis)  should  be 
taught,  but  also  eamis  (^crassas.)  The  older  fa- 
thers used  corpus  and  caro  interchangeably  (at 
was  also  done  in  the  older  symbols),  and  in- 
tended by  the  use  of  these  terms  to  denote  only 
that  there  would  be  no  new  creation  of  a  body, 
since  both  of  these  terms,  according  to  the  He- 
brew urns  loquendi,  are  synonymes ;  as  when  we 
speak,  in  reference  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  of  the 
CORPUS  and  caro  Chriiti,  But  since  the  term 
earo  implies,  according  to  the  same  idiom,  the 
associated  idea  of  weakness  and  mortality^  it  was 
abandoned  hy  many  who  wished  to  use  language 
with  more  precision,  and  instead  of  it,  the  phrase 
resurreetio  corporis  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  Chiliasts  insisted  so  much  the 
more  urgently  upon  retaining  the  terms  <sdft 
and  caro, 

J^ote, — Works  on  this  subject,  Cotta,  Theses 
Theol.  de  Novissimis,  in  Specie  de  Resurreo- 
tione  Mortooram;  Tub.  1762.  Hermann,  Pflug, 
Beweiss  der  Moglichkeit  und  Gewissheit  der 
AuferstehungderTodten,  1738.  On  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  besides  the  works  of  Hody  and 
Burnet,  cf.  Ge.  Calixtus,  De  Immortalitate 
Animi  et  Resurrectione  Carnis,  and  especially, 
W.  A.  Teller,  Fidei  Dogmatis  de  Resurrectione 
Carnis,  per  quartuor  priora  saecula  enarratio; 
Halle  and  Helmstadt,  17GG,  8vo;  with  which, 
however,  the  student  should  compare  the  addi- 
tions and  corrections  made  by  Ernesti  in  his 
*«  Neues  Theol.  Bibliothek,**  b.  ix.  s.  221—244. 
[Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  658,  s.  152.  Nean- 
der,  All.  K.  Geschichte,  b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1088, 
and  especially  1096;  also  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  • 
1404— 1410.— Tb.] 
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I.   Tlu  Last  Afptaring  of  Chritt. 

CimiST  oft«D  spoke  oi  hit  future  earning  {nor 
f/BvUkO),  using  this  phrase  in  diflerenl  senses. 
Itiomntiniea  dunotes  figurauveiy  ihedeglruction 
of  tbs  Jewieh  itiM,  and  the  consequenees  of 
this  e1ls^^  particularly  the  adTaulages  which 
would  result  from  it  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  churah;  sslbe  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
eould  not  be  truly  established  in  the  esrlh  until 
this  efdiit  should  take  place;  Matt.  xiJT.  and 
xvi.  ST,  -iH.  Again,  it  denotes  his  vitible  sppeat- 
iog  to  judge  ths  worldi  Matt.  xiv.  31,  seq. 
WbenJesua  spoke  of  his  appearing,  hie  disciples 
duriog  his  Urucooiinonlyeanr-eiTed  atones  ofhis 
•oming  to  estnblish  an  earthly  kingdom.  And 
whsn  ha  spoke  of  his  coming  ai  the  desiniction 
of  Jnrusalcm,  thsy  supposed  that  he  would  then, 
with  Ilia  foltowprs,  destroy  the  hostile  Jeruss- 
Un,  triumph  over  his  opponents,  and  commencfl 
hii  new  earthly  kingdom. 

Ths  34  lb  of  Matt,  was  for  the  most  part  under- 
Mood  in  this  wsy  hy  many  at  that  time.  With 
this  thry  then  eonneeied  tli«  idea  that  the  tnd  ^ 
At  world  was  near  at  hand,  because,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  Jerusatein  and  the 
temple  would  stand  until  ibe  end  of  the  world. 
Vide  s.  m,  II.  3.  Hence  in  the  passage,  Matt. 
XxiT.  3,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  connect  the  two 
Ha«»tions,leluniin'lllhe(tmptebcdalrnyed?aai, 
mhal  arc  lAi  ligm  if  the  end  rf  lirai?  la  what 
Christ  said,  MatL  xiir.,  he  referred  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  hia  new  religion,  the  establishment 
and  con dnna lion  of  his  spiritual  and  moral 
kingdom,  on  which  the  deatruclion  of  Jenisa- 
Ism  would  haTe  a  furourable  influence.  Vide 
Matu  J.  83 ;  Luke,  xii.  40.  But  he  said  this  in 
pan  in  the  style  of  prophetic  imagery,  as  in 
Matt.  i<i.  zxir.  To  these  questions  Christ  re- 
plied nilh  great  wisdom  and  forecaal — to  the 
first,  in  MatL  xiir.  4—35,  30;  and  to  the  se- 
cond. Mall.  ixr.  31 — 16.  He  taught  them 
plainly  only  so  much  aa  it  was  needful  far 
them  tn  know  at  that  lime.  The  rest  be  taught 
them  in  prophetic  Hgnres,  which  were  not  as 
yet  entirely  intelligible  to  them,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  afterwards  learned.  Their 
false  expeDtations  were  not  therefore  cherlahed 
and  approved,  hut  neither  were  they  prema- 
turely contradicted.  Full  infotmalion  on  this 
subject  was  among  tboso  things  which  they 
were  not  then  able  to  bear,  and  respecting 
trbieh  the;  were  to  rpceire  raore  foil  informs- 
U'oB  iStet  the  ucenaion  of  C\iml  \a  ^tnien., 


John,  x<ri.  IS.  And  this  more  full  information 
they  actually  reeeired.  For  from  that  time  they 
abandoned  Iheit  expectations  of  a  Jewiafa  kin^- 
dom,  and  thenceforward  looked  for  no  olhel 
coming  of  Christ  than  that  at  the  general  judg- 
ment. As  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostk* 
taught  respecting  the  nature  and  rxt«nt  of  his 
spiritnal  and  heavenly  kingdom,  Tidea.97 — 99. 

n.  Ihe  Btlitfofa  XUItnnial  Kingdom  »/ Oritt 
upon  tht  EarUt,  or  ChiUaimt. 

(_\)  Origin  <f  thU  htUff.  The  Jews  supposed 
that  the  Mrssiah  at  bU  coming  would  reign  as 
king  upon  Ihn  earth,  and  would  reside  at  Jen»- 
salcm.  the  ancient  royal  ciiy.  The  period  of  hi* 
reign  they  snpposed  wonld  be  very  long,  and 
therefore  put  it  down  at  a  thousand  years,  wbidl 
was  at  first  understood  only  aa  a  round  numbec. 
Kespecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  cf.s.  89,  and  s.  IIB,  I.,  loge^er  with 
Wclsteiu's  aeleciions  from  Jewish  anihurs  on 
Rev.  XX.  3.  This  period  was  conceived  of  by 
the  Jewa  as  the  return  of  the  ^Idon  age  Is  ths 
earth,  and  ench  one  formed  to  himself  such  a  | 
picture  of  it  as  agreed  best  with  his  own  ditpn- 
aition,  and  that  degree  of  moral  and  inietleetiul 
culture  to  which  he  had  attained.  Many  astp 
oipai«d  nothing  more  than  merely  sensual  At- 
lights,  others  entertained  better  and  more  pore 
conceptions.  Ice. 

The  aame  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  Js- 
dniaing  Christians.  Allhoni;h  Jesus  hsd  not 
yet  appeared  aa  an  e.irthly  king,  yet  these  pR- 
soni  were  unwilling  to  abandon  an  expecUttisa 
which  to  them  was  so  importanL  They  hoped, 
therefore,  for  a  second  coming  of  Christ  to  es- 
tablish an  earthly  kingdom,  and  transfenvd  to 
this  kingdom  everything  which  the  Jews  hsit 
expected  of  the  flrsu  The  apostles  wbollj 
abandoned  this  opinion  afler  the  ascension  of 
.Christ,  and  expected  no  other  coming  than  Ihil 
at  the  judgmRnt  of  the  world,  i  Cor.  xv.,  aad 
elsewhere.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  Jew- 
ish ideas  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  ef 
many  Chrisiisns  in  the  apostolic  age,  may  be 
nrgued  from  I  Thess.  iv.  13,  seq.,  ch.  v.,  and 
3  Thesa.  ii. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  find  this  idea  even 
in  the  Apocalypse,  especially  XX.  1 — B.  But 
John  does  not  there  speak  of  Christ  reigning 
visibly  and  bodily  on  the  earth,  but  of  his  spi- 
ritual dominion,  resulting  from  the  inflnencs  of 
Christianity,  when  it  shall  at  length  he  univer- 
sally  diflused  through  the  earth — a  kingdom 
which  will  last  a  Ikoviand  ytart,  used  as  i 
round  number  to  denote  tnany  eenturiea,  or  ■ 
long  period.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  even 
during  [he  lirat  century  there  were  many  opi- 
nions upon  this  subject  among  Christiana  whifb 
deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apo** 
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[^ofe.-*The  scriptural  ideas  upon  which  the 
belief  in  a  millennium  rested  are  more  specifi- 
eally  stated  by  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  b.  i. 
Abth.  iii.  s.  1(]89.  As  the  world  was  made  in 
daySf  and,  according^  to  Ps«  zc.  4,  a  thtnp- 
yeara  is  in  the  sigfht  of  God  as  one  day^  so 
it  was  thought  the  world  would  continue  in  the 
Mate  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been,  for  six  thou- 
luid  years ;  and  m  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest, 
•o  will  the  seTenth  period  of  a  thousand  years 
eoDsist  of  thU  millennial  kingdom  as  the  close 
sf  the  whole  earthly  state. — Tr.] 

(S)  In  the  second  century,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ibtare  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  became  more 
and  more  widely  diffused,  and  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Christian  world  it  was  finally  predomi- 
nuit.  Its  fint  zealous  advocate  was  Papias,  in 
Ifae  second  century;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Justin  the  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  most  of  the 
If  ontanists.  This  doctrine  was  also  adopted  by 
of  the  heretics— e.  g.,  by  Cerinthus.  It 
not,  howerer,  held  by  all  in  the  same  man- 
Most  taught  that  the  church  would  have 
to  suffer  much  from  Anti-christ  (the  seducer  and 
persecutor) ;  and  that  Christ  would  then  visibly 
retom  and  destroy  his  power ;  2  Thess.  ii.  Then, 
it  was  supposed,  all  worldly  power  would  cease, 
tbo  pious  be  raised  from  the  dead  (^puri;  avdata^ 
0»f),  assemble  in  Jerusalem,  and  standing  under 
Christ,  their  king,  would  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years. 

As  to  the  pleasures  then  to  be  enjoyed,  the 
ooDceptions  of  some  were  very  gross,  those  of 
others  more  chastened.  In  forming  their  pictures 
of  this  period  they  drew  largely  from  the  Apo- 
eslypse,  which  they  interpreted  in  many  different 
ways.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the 
first  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and 
who  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  texts 
of  scripture  to  which  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Chiliasts.  On  this  account,  this  doctrine  fell 
into  disesteem  among  the  learned.  In  the  third 
oentary,  Dionysius,  Bishop  at  Alexandria,  wrote 
against  Chiliasm  in  opposition  to  Nepos,  Bishop 
in  Egypt,  and  in  his  work  denied  that  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because  his  opponents 
wore  accustomed  to  derive  their  doctrine  princi- 
pally from  this  book. 

[Note. — It  was  in  Phrygia,  the  seat  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  that  Chiliasm 
ehiefiy  prevailed ;  and  from  thence  it  spread. 
Here  belonged  Papias,  Ireneus,  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, &c.  Two  causes  contributed  to  prevent 
this  doctrine  from  becoming  more  universally 
prsTslent  in  the  early  church — viz.,  opposition 
to  Montanism,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  at 
Alexandria.  The  visionary  conceptions  which 
the  Montanists  entertained  and  inculcated  re- 
specting what  would  take  place  in  the  millen- 
nium, brought  the  whole  doctrine  into  disrepute ; 
and  all  the  opponents  of  Montanism  opposed 


these  gross  Chiliastic  conceptions  as  belonging 
essentially  to  that  scheme.  The  allegorizing  me- 
thod of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Alexandrine  school  enabled  them  to  avoid 
the  gross  conceptions  of  the  millennium  to  which 
those  who  adopted  the  literal  mode  of  interpre- 
tation were  led.  By  applying  this  principle  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  could 
take  away  the  support  which  the  Chiliasts  de- 
rived from  it  without  excluding  the  book  from 
the  sacred  canon. — ^Tr.] 

(3)  The  seed  of  the  doctrine  of  gross  Chili- 
asm has  always  remained  in  the  Christian 
church.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  shewn 
itself  in  different  forms,  and  has  been  taught 
sometimes  in  a  more  visionary  manner,  and  at 
other  times  less  so.  Respecting  the  time  when 
this  millennial  kingdom  will  commence,  there 
has  been  no  general  agreement  of  opinion. 
Many  suppose  it  will  take  place  before  the  re- 
surrection ;  others,  not  until  afterwards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  belief  in 
a  millennial,  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  was  re- 
vived and  widely  spread  by  the  enthusiastic  ana- 
baptists, Thomas  MClnzer  and  his  adherents. 
They  themselves  wished  to  establish  this  king- 
dom of  Christ  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  worldly  power ;  they  encouraged 
rebellion.  Hence  Luther  and  Melancthon  set 
themselves  against  this  doctrine  with  great  zeal 
and  earnestness.  Vide  Augsb.  Conf.  Art.  xviii. 
It  shewed  itself  again,  however,  in  the  protest- 
ant  church. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Spener  was  charged  with  teaching  Chiliasm;  but 
he  was  far  removed  from  this.  He  only  expressed 
frequently  the  hope  that  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ  would  not  only  continue  in  the  world, 
but  would  be  much  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
now  is,  and  hereafter  would  become  absolutely 
universal.  And  this  expectation  (jspes  meliorum 
temporum)  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  holy 
scriptures.  This  is  the  point  to  which  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  Apocalypse  refers — viz.,  from 
chap.  xii.  18  to  xx.  10,  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
heathenism,  and  all  sin  and  corruption  on  the 
earth,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity; 
after  which  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints  will  follow,  chap.  xx.  11 — xxii.  6« 
This,  one  might  call  (if  he  wished)  Biblical 
Chiliasm  f  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  even  for  those  who  do  not  live  to  see  this 
period  the  anticipation  of  it  is  consoling  and 
animating. 

But  Petersen,  who  came  fmm  the  school  of 
Spener,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  inculcated 
in  his  writings  various  enthusiastic  ideas  on  this 
subject.  The  same  doctrine  was  taken  into  fa- 
vour about  the  same  time  by  Burnet,  in  England, 
in  his  work,  ••  De  Statu  Mort.  et  Res\iv^«"     ks. 
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■  Uur  piiiid,  BRngel,  in  Germany,  wenta  gient 
dMi  too  fdr  in  mnny  points  ia  lil«  inlelprelatiun 
of  ihn  Apocalypse.  So,  many  llipologiana  of 
Wurieiniii'rg,  CruiiHsanilhi«di«ciple8,aail  La* 
nte(  in  Swilif^rland. 

A  Koud  development  of  the  history  cf  this  doc- 
Irine  is  containeii  in  Comidi's  ■'  KriiiBche  Ge- 
■ojiichli!  As  CliiiiasiQu*;"  Frankfort  und  Le:p- 
■ig.  IT^I— 1TS3.  ItiVis  principally  oDcabioatHj 
by  Livatei'a  views  on  thia  iutijecl. 

[_Niilt. — NfiaaJer,  in  hia  history  of  this  doc- 
trine, (b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1090.)  saggesls  iha  Ini- 
portniii  cautian  that  we  aliould  not  allow  nur- 
■elves,  throughdisgust  nt  the  extn*Bgiint  vision* 
of  enlhu«idSM  about  the  mltlenniunii  lo  decide 
^aiaalwhatwe  are  really  jualified  inli'ipingand 
expoetinj  »  to  the  future  extension  of  the  king- 
dotn  of  Christ.  As  the  Old  Teclament  conUins 
mn  iuliniaiioQ  of  the  thing!  of  the  New,  so 
CbtisUAnily  contains  an  intimation  of  a  higher 
order  of  thin)[s  herealler,  vhich  il  will  be  the 
meana  of  inlroduuing;  but  faith  must  necessa- 
rily oamo  before  sight.  I'he  divine  revelations 
enable  us  lu  see  but  a  iiitia,  now  and  then,  of 
thi*  higher  order,  and  not  enoogli  to  fonu  a 
oompleie  picture.  As  prophecy  is  elwnys  ob- 
Kure  until  Its  fullilinenl,  so  must  be  also  the 
twt  predictiaiia  of  Christ  respeoling  the  destiny 
of  his  church,  until  the  enlranee  of  that  higher 

There  are  three  degrees  in  the  manner  of 
holding  ihia  doctrine,  described  as  erateiu,  luh- 
lilii,  tubli/issimo),  according  to  the  proportion 
ID  which  enthusiastic  and  visionary  coneepliona 
are  mingled  with  the  acriplaial  idea  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  lowest 
kind  ia  chsracieriied  by  the  belief  of  the  vitiblc 
appearance  and  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth, 
a  resurrection  of  the  saints  before  the  general 
judgment,  and  their  living  with  Christ  in  the 
eitjoyment  of  worldly  splendour  and  luxury  for 
•  thousand  years.  In  this  form  it  was  held  by 
many  of  the  ancient  Monianists,  and  by  the 
anabaptisu  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more 
refined  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  millen- 
nium, ns  held  by  Spener,  Vitringa,  and  o^ers, 
eioludee  the  idea  of  the  visible  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  does  not  insist  upon  the  delinite 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  but  only  holds  to 
the  future  universal  extension  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Cf.  Hahn,  Lehibuch,  s. 
665.— Ta.] 

in.  Fulure  Converiion  ofJewi  and  Geatila. 

The  doclrlns  of  the  universal  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
hoped  far  hereafter,  has  been  for  the  most  part 
taught  by  the  advocates  of  the  grosser  kind  of 
Chiliasm.  t^till  the  former  doctrine  stands  in 
no  lueeaary  connexion  with  the  latter.  And 
111B117  protaatant  iheologUiu,  who  u«  %n  ttont 


absenting  in  any  onecriptural  views  of  the  tail 
lennium,  have  adopted  this  doctrine — e.  g..  Mi 
chaelis,  Koppe,  and  others  atill  more  lately. 
But  some  ttieologiaas  conneett>d  nith  botfa  el 
theie  doclrTiies  other  opinione  which  do  nal  M' 
li rely  accord  with  scripture,  ot  which  at  tcM 
are  not  in  all  parts  clearly  deinonatrafale  fr«a 
scripture — e.  g.,  Burnet,  Bfngtil,  Cruiiel. 
Hence  Brnesli  and  his  whole  school  w*re  velj 
much  opposed  (o  this  doclrine,  and  would  M 
at  all  allow  that  even  the  remotest  hnpe  of  lb 
conversion  of  the  Jews  ia  anthoriied  fay  tbt 
New  Testament. 

Il  has  happened  with  regard  to  this  auhjecli 
asit  o()en  does  in  all  the  depanmcnis  of  humu 
knowledge,  that  opinions  in  which  there  ha 
been  an  intennixture  of  what  is  erroneous  and 
incapable  of  proof  have  bpen  on  Ihia  accooDl 
entirely  rejected,  instead  of  being  carefully 
sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  true  from  lk« 
false,  thai  which  may  he  proved  from  thil 
which  is  incapable  of  demonstration.  The  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jewi 
involves  nothing  quesuonabte  or  enthosiastic, 
if  it  be  understood  only  to  imply  that  the  np«- 
lles  believed  and  taught  that  the  Jews  would 
hereafter  abandon  their  prejudices  snd  thdi 
hardness  of  heart,  possess  a  taste  and  snscepli- 
biltly  for  Christianity,  and  itordiallyanite  thao- 
selves  with  the  Christian  church.  When  itui 
will  take  place,  and  by  what  means  it  will  be 
brought  about,  the  apostles  determine  tioihing! 
and  with  regard  to  these  points  nothing  is 
known.  But  an  eipecladoo  of  this  event  it 
found  in  their  writings. 

Two  things  on  this  subject  are  certain — vil., 
(1)  That  iiwaa  always  n  current  doctrine  a  id  nag 
the  Jews  that  all  the  Gentiles  would  at  last  be- 
come incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  with  reference  to  this  event  Ihej  si:- 
plained  many  pasiages  in  their  prophets,  which, 
when  read  impartially,  plainly  leaeh  this  very 
thing— e.  g.,  Ps.  xxii.  9»;  Is.  ii.,  xii.,  xl.^iii.; 
Zech.  xiv.  9,  16.  coll.  Hev.  xv.  4.  And  this 
same  hope  is  clearly  expressed  by  Paul,  espe- 
cially in  Rom.  xi. 

(^)  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  snd 
afterwards,  explained  many  passagps  in  tboir 
prophets  as  referring  to  the  future  resloratioa 
of  their  people  at  the  time  of  the  Messiih, 
(Deut.  XXX.;}  and  these  passaged  are  ^efe^ 
red  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Paul,  U 
the  ssme  event:  from  whence  it  is  clear  that 
the  apostles  taught  and  inculcated  the  same 
thing  with  the  ancient  prophets — e.  g.,  IsDiah, 
I.  31;  lix.  30;  Jer.  xxxi.  1,  seq. ;  Hoses,  iii. 
5;  Zech.  xiv.  6;  ix.  10.  These  passages,  in- 
deed, have  all  been  ditferently  interpreted  in 
modern  limps.  Cf.  Doederlein's  work,  "Giebt 
una  die  Bible  HofTnung  in  einer  allgejneinea 
l«&«ti>ekja^cUD2t"     But  the  Juwa  understood 
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9m&  patsaget  to  Tefer  to  the  Testoration  of 
eir  nation,  and  the  New  Testament  g^vea 
em  the  same  explanation.  This  is  histori- 
lly  certain;  and  upon  this  OTerythingr  de- 
mda,  when  the  qaeation  is,  Whether  the  New 
e^ament  ieaekes  thit  doctrine  ?  Vide  Schdttgen, 
the  book,  **Je8a8,  der  wahre  Messias;'* 
isenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum;  and 
oppe  on  Rom.  zi. 

"We  may  come  now  more  easily  to  the  exa- 
Ination  of  the  celebrated  passage,  Romans, 

•  85,  seq.  Ernesti  and  others  understand  the 
K  'lapa^x  tfu^iJtffrM  thas :  all  **  Israel  can  be 
(livered  ;**  but  this  does  not  accord  with  Ter. 
1«  Tva  avroi  iXitj^utOh  And  Ter.  32,  tws  ftdrtof, 
i^sjf.  We  cannot  render  these  clauses,  in 
dor  thai  God  can  have  pity ;  no,  he  will  oe- 
alljf  have  mercy  upon  them.  Nor  can  we  see 
ly  reason,  according  to  this  interpretation,  why 
aul  should  adopt  such  a  high  and  elevated  tone 
ith  regard  to  a  matter  which  is  self-CTident,  or 
>w  he  could  call  this  ftvtffijpcoy.  It  is  also 
[ually  unintelligible,  if  this  were  all,  what 
lould  haTO  induced  Paul  so  solemnly  to  cele- 
•mte  and  magnify  the  divine  wisdom,  ver.  33 — 
>•  But  everything  is  plain  and  consistent  if 
aol  is  understood  here  to  speak  the  language 

*  prophecy.  He  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  the 
cpectation  universally  prevalent  among  his 
luntryroen,  and  authorized  by  the  ancient  pro- 
lets;  he  rectifies  their  ideas  with  regard  to 
eir  future  restoration,  discards  their  false  con- 
iptions,  their  hopes  of  earthly  good,  and  then 
lys,  with  great  assurance,  that  ail  Israel  will 
)reafler  be  converted  to  Christ,  as  all  the  Gen- 
es will  come  to  worship  him;  although,  when 
I  wrote,  there  was  no  human  probability  of 
ther  of  these  events.  But  in  all  this  he  does 
It  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  enthusi- 
tic  conceptions  frequently  entertained  on  this 
bject.  He  does  not  fix  any  definite  time.  But 
eologians  have  often  been  unwilling  to  allow 
at  Paul  affirmed  the  final  conversion  of  the 
ws,  because  enthusiastic  ideas  have  often 
en  connected  with  this  doctrine,  or  because 
ey  have  regarded  this  event  as  either  impos- 
)le  or  improbable,  since  aflter  the  lapse  of 
^teen  centuries  there  are  no  signs  of  its  ac- 
mplishment. 

The  sentiment  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : 
[  roust  propose  one  other  important  subject  for 
•or  (i.  e.,  the  Gentile  converts)  consideration — 
lubject  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  un- 
quainted,  and  which  has  therefore  been  disre- 
irded  by  you — in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
oud  of  your  advantages  over  the  unbelieving 
ws :  namely,  some  of  the  Jews  will  continue 
ibelieving  until  all  the  Gentiles  who  are 
losen  by  God  (^ijpco/ia  i^Ctv)  shall  have 
ilieved  in  Christ.  (This  will  therefore  first 
ke  place.)    But  when  this  is  first  bronqrht 


about  (xoi  oik<4  for  xai  t6u  or  ittnta^  vide 
Koppe) — i.  e.,  when  all  the  Gentiles  have  first 
become  believers,  (now  follows  the  fiwjrr^punf,) 
then  will  the  nation  cf  the  Itraelitet  aiso  experi' 
enee  §ahation^  (mo^crcfcu,)  by  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  For  thus  it  is  said  in  the  scrip- 
tures,— ^The  Deliverer  (Messiah)  wil}  come  out 
of  Zion  (David's  line),  and  then  will  I  free 
Jacob  from  his  sins,  (Is.  xlix.)*'  Cf.  Koppe 
on  this  passage.  Paul  here  quotes  the  same 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  fVoro  which  the 
Jews  had  always  proved  that  an  entire  restorap 
tion  of  their  nation  was  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  though  he  did  not  understand  them,  as 
they  often  did,  to  refer  to  an  external,  civil  re- 
storation. 

SECTION  CLV, 

or  THE   OVNBRAL  JUDOHBIIT,  AND  THE  END  Or 
THE  PRESBffT  CONSTITUTION  Or  THE  WORLD. 

L  Tlie  General  Judgment. 

The  following  texts  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  relating  to  the  last  judgment-— 
viz..  Matt.  XXV.  31;  John,  v.;  2  Thess.  i.  7 — 
10;  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17;  3  Pet.  iii.  7—13;  1 
Cor.  XV. ;  and  Rev.  xx.  11.  In  illustration  of 
this  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed, 

(1)  According  to  the  nniform  doctrine  of  the 
scriptures,  the  judgement  of  (he  world  will  fol- 
low immediately  after  the  general  resurrection; 
and  then  will  be  the  end  rf  the  worlds  or  of  its 
present  constitution.     Cf.  1  Cor.  xv. 

(2)  This  doctrine  of  a  general  judgement  of 
the  world  was  also  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  although 
they  frequently  associated  with  it  many  incor- 
rect notions.  This  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of 
future  retribution  and  resurrection,  was,  without 
doubt,  more  and  more  developed  and  illustrated, 
under  the  divine  guidance  and  direction,  by  the 
prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish  nation  who 
lived  aOer  the  exile.  Vide  s.  149,  II.  2.  This 
was  done  more  particularly  at  the  same  period 
of  time  in  which  those  other  doctrines  were  de- 
veloped. But  there  are  also  passages  in  Daniel 
which  allude  to  this  event— e.  g.,  chap.  xii. 

Before  the  exile  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
ai  a  solemn^  formal  transaction  at  the  end  of  the 
worlds  was  not  clearly  taught.  At  that  time  the 
Jews  held  only  the  general  truth,  that  God  is 
the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  who  in  his 
own  time  would  pronounce  righteous  sentence 
upon  all  men,  according  to  their  deserts,  and 
bring  all  their  works,  even  the  most  secret,  to 
light.  Vide  Ps.  ix.  5—9 ;  Eccles.  ix.  9;  xii.  13, 
14.  The  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  deve- 
loped among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
it  existed  among  them  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
was  expressly  authorized  and  confinaed  b^  bkVook 
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Ml  tni»,  ani  il  rnnsliluting  *  pKt  or  III*  fVl- 
^ous  aynlem;  in  such  s  waf.hnwcvar,  ni  to  ox- 
elude  the  filsr  addiiiona  of  Ihe  Jowimh  tcnehere. 
(3)  Tlie  holding  of  Itiia  jiidgment  »  well  as 
Ihl  nwog  orihe  dead  i»  commooly  Bsciibed  in 
Iha  New  Trstxinenl  to  Clirist,  and  rspreseoted 
H  n  oomtniaBion  or  planijiolantiarf  power,  which 
the  Falhfir  had  given  to  the  man  Je«u«  as  Meg- 
nth.  Thus  it  is  laid,  Rom.  iL  16,  Sibt  (of.  vet. 
6)  s(*ni  ta  xpintta  wipujcw*  tie.  'Ii;9w.  and 
Christ  liimseir  sajs,  John,  *.  93,  95,  xpimr 
tdear  iiiuai  T^  v^.  Vidn  Matthew,  xn.  37 1 
Aeu,  X.  13;  xvii.  31.  Cf.  «.  93,  II.  3,  and 
Morue,  page  33-1,  nol«  8;  and  page  996,  note  3. 
Chritl  himteir  Msigna  il  ai  the  reason  whj  God 
bad  entiuited  to  blm  the  holding  of  this  judg^ 
mNU4hal  he  ia  a  man,  (i>ii{  (Udpunov:)  John, 
T,  97,  enll.  Acta,  xdj.  31,  irt^.  Gad  haa  con- 
atitulod  him  Ihe  Judge  of  men,  became  be  is 
man,  and  knows  from  hii  own  eiperienoe  all 
Iha  RulTering*  and  infirmities  io  which  our  n»- 
tara  ii  exposed,  and  can  Iherefore  be  compas- 
■ionaie  Hnd  Indulgent;  Heb.  ii.  14 — 17,  coll.  1 
Tiinoihjf.  ii.  5. 

(i)  Name*  t-i'iyn  in  thr  irrtplum  Io  Iht  liui 
judgmtnt.  The  lima  of  this  judgment,  and  ihn 
judgment  itself,  are  Balled  in  the  passages  al- 
ready cited,  i;^(|»  (B")  KifHou  or  'IijnoO.  Xp.o- 
Tev,«.*.V-I  also  i^^pa/w^Xir  ('n^iaT'),  Jnde, 
TCT.  6i  xpt'oif  [sometimes  written  nwtasfuni), 
Kpi^o.  Ks^Mi-ita  XpKiTWi  I  Thess.  It.  15;  3 
ThesB.  ii.  1 ;  inx^it,  ijpt'pa,  John,  tI.  39,  40,  i\. 
Hence  the  ecclesiaatical  name  of  this  tninsnc- 
lion,  judicium  exireaiam,  ot  nvpi'ui'nnim,  Ihe  latl 
judgnteni,  because  it  wilt  lake  place  at  the  end 
of  Ihe  world  that  now  ia.  The  letm.  tit  lail 
judgment,  is  not  used,  however,  in  the  New 
TeslamenU  Nor  are  the  phrssee  iaj^rt;  iiiifn 
and  TO  hxiiri"  Tur  ^^|>ur  used  exclualTely  with 
reference  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  often 
designate  merely  Ihtfulure,  coming  day* — e.  g., 
9  Timothy,  ill.  1 ;  3  Pel.  iii.  3 ;  like  a-p-p  n>-n<, 
Genesis,  xlix.  1.  They  Bometimes  also  denote 
the  but  period  if  Ihe  world,  or  lAe  limn  of  the 
Miuiah—e.  g.,  Heb.  i.  1 ;  1  Pel.  i.  30,  like  liuj 
otwiwri  luuv  ^iMuUt,  Heb.  Kin  uSr. 

(6)  The  lime  if  Ihe  judgmatl,  or  t\fthe  end  qf 
the  wnrlJ,  and  rVi  ligm  or  prttumyrt.  Vide 
Morus,  p.  30t,  B.  13.  According  to  the  aseur- 
ance  of  (he  apostle*  tills  time  is  unknown.  Vet 
many  of  the  Jewish  Chrialians  at  the  times  of 
the  apoiiles  supposed  that  il  would  lake  place 
immediately  aflor  Ihe  deslniclion  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  Jewish  slale,  because  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  Ibair  temple  and  city  would  Rtnnd 
unul  the  end  of  the  world.  Vide  b.  98,  H.  3. 
But  the  apostles  never  elfirmed  this ;  they  never 
pretended  Io  the  knowledge  of  adivlne  revelation 
respecting;  the  lime,  but  contented  themeelves 
trjlh  Haying,  thnt  it  would  come  suddenly  and 
uaexpectedly,  Uke  a  Iht^  in  tht  nigU  <  \'V\i«u. 


V.  3 ;  9  FeL  iii,  10.    In  the  first  ol  thMse  torn, 
Paol  shews  that  this  event  wae  not  so  nem 
soma  at  that  time  supposed ;  and  io  the  srec 
Pcl«r  sbowi  ihaltheaolual  coming  ufthisvl 
could  not  be  duubt«d,  merely  bndtuB«  ii  •■•> 
to  some  to  lie  long  delayed.     In  3  Oot.  it.  Ii 
Paul  eontiders  htmsDlf  and  hisconttunpoiarii 
being  among  those  whan  Oiid  vi/uld  raim/m 
dead  throu^  CMtt  j  he  did  not  thertfore  etpMi 
himself  U  survive  the  judgment  of  the  worii 
allbongb  from  other  passages  il  might  seen 
he  at  leoBi  wished  he  might.    It  is  not  by  ct 
that  ths  declaralioD  of  ihe  apoHllea — that  Ibq 
could  not  determine  the  lime  and  the  boar  4 
this  event.  Is  bo  ctesrly  preserved  to  us. 
there  any  reason  to  charge  them  with  the  o|^ 
site,  to  what  contempt  would  their  doctrine  W 

As  to  the  signs  and  precarsora  of  this  evoii 
nothing  can  be  very  definitely  determined  (tea 
the    New  Testament;    nothing    ceitainly  ^ 
which   we    can    draw  eonclusiona   wkh   aof 
saf«>ly  Willi  regard  lolhe  preci&a  lime  of  iis<» 
currenor.    No  indications  painting  deliniUsljla 
the  doy  and  hour  can  be  expeoled,  aap«i~  " 
fur  Ibis  reason,  Ihst  the  coming  of  thia  «*Mlk 
always  dnscribed  as  sudden  and  nnei|M  ' 
Cf.  3  I'cL  iii.  10.     Even  with  regard  to  tli 
less   important  revolution   smong   Ibe  JcwM    I 
people,  in  the  overthrow  of  iheir  state,  it  i*  aid    I 
(Malt.  xiii.  3-J)  thai  the  exact  time  when  il    I 
would  lake  place  no  one  bui  God  knew,  not   I 
even  the  angels,  nor  ihe  Son  of  man  in  his  bo-  I 
miliation.     And  yet  there  have  never  st  wj   I 
period  been  wanting  pi^rsona  who  have  undt^   * 
taken  Io  determine  definitely  the  time  and  hw     . 
of  this  event.     They  have  commonly  reaseniJ 
from  some,  and  often  very  arbitrary,  explsta- 
lionB  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  from  calculaiisaa 
drawn  from  Ihe  same.    This  ingenious  Mwek 
after  the  lime  end  hour  of  ihc  folfilmenl  of  lb*    I 
divine  predictions  ia  not  according  to  the  tBlnd    | 
and  will  of  Chtial,  since  il  usually  leads  to  Um 
neglect  of  what  is  more  important;  and  beaides. 
nothing  is  gained  by  il.     Vide  Acls,  i.  7. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  church  many  sup- 
posed that  the  end  of  the  world  would  folio* 
immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusaleui. 
When  this  event  was  pnal,  other  calculationt 
were  miide.  In  the  tenth  eenlury  Ihe  opinioo 
was  very  prevalent  in  Ihe  Western  rburch  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  al  hand,  becaust^ 
according  to  Rev.  xx.  3, 4,  Ihe  millennial  kiu^ 
dom  should  commence  afWr  a  thousand  years. 
This  belief  bad  the  elTecl,  upon  the  mullitude* 
who  adopted  it,  to  render  them  inaclive;  ibej 
squandered  and  consumed  their  goods;  ihey 
suffered  (belt  houBes  tu  gri  lo  ruin ;  and  msnj 
families  were  reduced  lo  want.  Hence,  in  the 
eleventh  century  there  was  more  building  ttA 
\wY^n.n%&<»iB^«av\«SL^  olhei  petiod. 
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■      From  this  we  may  conclnde  that  the  way  to 
1  fioiBOie  the  converaioo  of  men  is  not,  at  it  were, 
r  *  to  eompel  them  to  it  by  the  fear  of  the  proximity 
a  ff  the  last  day.    Even  in  modem  times  many 
^  theologians,  and  those  too  of  some  celebrity, 
K  hmw9  entered  into  calculations  of  this  kind, 
a  4iawn  chiefly  from   the   Apocalypse— e.   g., 
c  Bengal,  Crusius,  and  others. 
»       "What  we  are  definitely  taught  on  this  subject 
r  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
I  lawe:-*The  Christian  church  will  hereafter  be 
T    Mbjected  to  great  temptation  from  heathen  pro- 
luieiiess,  from  false,  delusive  doctrine,  and  ex- 
toeme  moral  corruption,  and  will  seem  for  a 
liflie  to  be  ready  to  perish  from  these  causes ; 
hot  then  Christ  will  appear,  and,  according  to 
hie  promise,  triumph  over  this  opposition ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  tiien,  will  the  end  of  the  world 
eome ;  Christ  will  visibly  appear  and  hold  the 
general  judgment,  and  conduct  the  pious  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  blessed.  This  is  the  distinct  doc- 
trine of  Paal,  d  Thess.  ii.  3—12,  and  is  taught 
tiiroughout  the  Apocalypse,  xii.  18 — xxii.  5, 
and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  instruction,  warn- 
ing, and  comfort. 

(6)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  general  judgment, 
and  Uie  manner  in  which  it  will  be  conducted 
by  Christ,  we  can  state  on  scriptural  authority 
only  the  following  particulars : — 

(a)  That  Christ  will  pronounce  sentence  upon 
mii  men,  even  on  those  who  have  lived  in  pa- 
ganism, Rom.  ii.  6,  seq. ;  Acts,  xvii.  71.  Vide 
a.  98,  II.  3.  Final  sentence  will  then,  too,  be 
pronounced  upon  the  evil  spirits,  Jude,  ver.  6; 
9  Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt.  xxv.  41.  For  other  texts, 
ef«  Morus,  p.  294,  not.  1  and  3. 

(6)  This  sentence  will  be  righteous  and  im" 
pmiial^  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Every  one  will  be  judged 
aeeording  to  the  light  he  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
aae  he  has  made  of  it.  Those  who  have  had 
the  written  law  will  be  judged  according  to 
that;  the  heathen,  according  to  the  light  of  na- 
tare,  Rom.  ii.  13 — 16.  Those  who  have  had 
greater  knowledge,  and  more  opportunities  and 
powers  for  doing  good  than  others,  and  yet  have 
neglected  or  abused  them,  will  receive  a  severer 
sentence,  &c.;  Matthew,  i^  15,  11,  23,  24; 
%  Thess.  i.  5.     Morus,  p.  294,  note  4. 

(c)  This  will  be  iYie  final  and  irrevocable  sen- 
tence, by  which  rewards  will  be  bestowed  upon 
the  righteous,  and  punishments  allotted  to  the 
wicked,  for  their  good  and  evil  actions,  and  the 
thoughto  of  the  heart;  Matt.  xxv.  31—46;  2 
Cor.  V.  10;  1  Cor.  iv.  5;  Rom.  ii.  6,  16. 

Iioie.^-Ai  has  for  a  long  time  been  disputed 
among  theologians,  whether  the  judgment  of  the 
world  will  be  an  externa^  vitible^  formal  trans- 
action, or  whether  the  mere  decision  respecting 
fie  destiny  of  man^  the  actual  taking  effect  of 
retribution,  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
jadieial  proceeding,  like  what  is  now  common 


among  ment  The  reasons  alleged  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  are  stated  by  Gerhard  In 
his  Loci  Theologici,  Cf.  Morus,  p.  295,  note 
1«  The  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by  many  the- 
ologians at  the  present  time— e.  g.,  Eckermann, 
Henke,  and  others,  who  contend  tliat  this  whole 
representation  was  intended  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  be  merely^Sguro/toe,  and  should  be 
so  understood.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
New  Testament,  unless  its  language  is  arbitra- 
rily interpreted  and  explained  away,  that  the 
first  Christian  teachers  everywhere  represent 
the  judgment  of  the  world  as  a  solemn,  visible 
transaction,  distinct  from  retribution;  though 
its  more  particular  nature  cannot  be  distinctly 
determined  or  made  plain  to  us ;  and  is  therefore 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  most 
part,  by  figures.  This  is  very  well  expressed 
by  Morus,  p.  295,  s.  6.  If  the  New  Testament 
taught  the  contrary  opinion,  its  doctrines  would 
not  be  consistent  with  each  other.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testsment,  man  will  possess 
a  body^  even  in  the  future  life,  and  continue 
to  be,  as  he  now  is,  a  being  composed  both  of 
sense  and  reason ;  and  so  there,  as  well  as  here, 
he  will  have  the  want  of  something  cognizable 
by  the  senses. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  Bible  is  accustomed  to  connect  figu- 
rative and  literal  phraseology  together,  and  to 
use  these  modes  of  speech  interchangeably,  in 
order  to  render  clear  and  impressive  to  our 
minds  many  things  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  represented  plainly  and  forcibly  enough. 
Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  on  this  subject.  Matt.  xvi.  27,  seq.,  and 
chap.  xxv.  By  all  which  he  has  there  said  in 
a  figurative  style,  the  idea  should  be  impressed 
that  Christ  will  visibly  appear  in  a  majestic 
manner,  pronounce  some  innocent  and  others 
guilty,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  In  the 
courts  of  the  ancients  it  was  a  custom  to  place 
the  former  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the 
left  i  and  every  one  who  heard  this  discourse  of 
Christ  knew  what  he  meant  by  this  representa- 
tion. He  taught  the  same  truth  without  a 
figure,  when  he  declared  that  some  should  be 
pardoned  and  made  happy,  and  others  pro- 
nounced guilty  and  punished. 

II.  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  the  End  of  the 

World. 

(I)  Even  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  that 
as  the  world  had  a  beginning  it  would  also  have 
an  end ;  and  so  their  prophets  speak  of  the  groW" 
ing  old  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They 
teach  that  hereafter  the  whole  material  creation 
will  become  unfit  for  its  purposes,  and  useless 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  that  God  will  then  lay 
by  the  aged  heavens,  like  an  old,  worn-out  gar- 
ment, and  create  a  new  h«^<^«,tL^Sk^^^««  ^nse^. 
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Vide  F$.  e\i.  ID— 13,  nhere  ihia  is  di-scrlhed, 
In  oppoailioQ  lo  the  eternii)'  ftnd  unchangeable- 
BefMofGod.     Cf.  Hcb.  1.  10—12. 

Our  seeing  the  condtint  Huclnationi  sod 
eliBngp*  of  all  things,  the  wnsling  and  TaLling 
twaj  of  (be  hardest  locks,  and  other  obaerta- 
lions  of  a  similar  nature,  la  a;  lead  to  the 
thoBght,  and  give  it  eanfinnaiion. 

Hence  we  find,  even  tn  (he  Old  Teslsmeni, 
■uch  expirBBions  as  the  follDwing:  unlil  Iht 
ktaviHt  lire  no  mare,  until  lit  lun  and  lie 
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Ixtii.  S,  T,  17,  where  a  time  far  leinoTpd  it  ek- 
prMS'^  bjr  this  phraseoiogj;  for  tbia  period 
was  naturally  conceived  o(  a»  far  diBlant.  sini^e 
ehflng*a  of  ihia  nature  are  found  by  experience  ta 
nqtiifs  a  long  lime.  Moreorer,  in  the  propheU, 
•neli  expreationa  as  the  dalruelinn  if  Iht  Acofciu 
and  1^  the  forth,  tAt  growing  palt  and  darkening 
tflhe  tun  and  iHiion,  an  often  used  figutatifelj,  lo 
denote  grvat  changFS  in  the  world,  the  calaiiiitj 
tnd  duwnfill  of  particular  atates  and  countries. 
&c. — 0.  g..  Is.  xiii.  (respecting  Babel;  chap. 
zxxiv.  i  Eaek.  xxii. ;  Re*,  vi. ;  Matu  xxiv.  29, 
Mc|.  On  the  coalrarj.  the  phraaee  neto  hcavent, 
neto  tarlk,  Ike  clear  ihitiing  tun,  &c.,  aia  used 
to  danoie  the  welfare  and  returning  prospeiiiy 
oTstBt^a— «.  g.,  Isaiflh,  IxT.  ITjlzTi.  33i  xiii. 
10,  SI  pasBJm.  But  these  very  figuraii?e  ex- 
presaions  prenuppose  the  literal  ides. 

(2)  Frnin  thEiaa  more  general  idfias  and  el- 
pBelilir)ii9  respecting  great  changes  heteiifter  tu 
take  pince  in  the  universe,  there  waa  developed 
among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  the  more  de- 
flnibi  idea  of  the  fulure  deatruclion  of  Ibe  wot)  J, 
■nd  espHcially  of  our  earth.  Every  thing,  il  was 
■upposed,  would  be  hereafter  shattered  and  de- 
■Iroysl.  but  not  annihilated!  since  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  structure  ibere  would  cnn:ie 
forth  again  a  renewed  and  beautified  creation. 
Philo  says.  (De  Vila  Mosis.  lom.  li.  p.  144, 
ed.  Mangey,)  ria  iWof  cu'riTat  ^  y^,  ;itra  ni^ap- 
oiv,  lAi  earlh  thall  appear  ntie  again,  afler  ili 
purifiealioa,  even  as  it  waa  afler  ils  first  areation. 
He  calls  this  renovalioD  Haityy'yai'ir,  nurFpii- 
liiiir  tCv  nratx'^at,  x.  r.  x.;  as  the  Grreks  bIsd 
denominated  the  same  thing,  nttUyyiymiat  rur 
ou>*— an  expression  uaed  by  the  stnics  with 
reference  lo  this  subject.  This  end  of  the 
world  was  not  then  described  u  ils  entire  de- 
■Imctinn  or  annihilalion. 

Now  Christ  and  ths  sposlles  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  ihe  end  of  the  world  verjdisiinclly  and 
plainly,  and  SBnclioned  what  was  previously 
known  on  this  subject  by  their  own  auihoriiy. 
Vide  Miitl.  v.  !6;  Luke,  xxi.  33;  3  Pet.  iii.; 
t  Cor.  XV.;  Rev.  xx.  ll.elpaBsim.  But  among 
the  Jews  and  some  others  the  doctrine  prevailed 
that  this  change  would  be  etTecied  by  a  gintral 
eonjlagrnlion.  Tliis  belief  in  such  a  conflagra- 
tion did  nut  at  first  lett  upon  ui^  vptmeuVt 


drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  nalsn] 
philoaaphy ;  aiich.  Tot  example,  as  tlie  eiippou 
tion  of  a  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  lhe«uili, 
nr  the  approximation  of  a  comet,  as  nnnj  in» 
deru  writers  have  thought,  but  Ihey  wn  li* 
led  to  this  belief,  and  afterwarita  conbrmed  a 
il,  by  thoughta  like  Ihe  following :  IVata  ni 
fire  are  the  Iwo  mo«l  powerful  siid  erficienltir 
menia,  by  which  ibe  most  violent  ch.ingM  m 
produced  in  Ihe  earih,  and  by  whicb  desolaliaa 
and  renovalions  are  effected.  Now  we  Und  trt 
ditians  among  all  nallonsreepecting  great  OmA 
of  water,  and  the  desolaliona  occaejinrcl  by  iJm 
in  Ibe  earliest  limes.  According  lo  Moses,  ih 
wnier  originally  covered  the  whols  parth,u^ 
the  dry  land  issued  from  tbener,  and  then  ftl 
lowed  Noah'e  flood.  It  was  now  the  eipeeb 
tion  that  hereafter  Ihs  other  Blill  more  fearft 
element — Utrfire,  which  even  now  often  caustj 
such  terrible  desolations,  would  ^Serl  a  *t)t 
more  amaxing  and  universal  revoluiinn  thai 
that  effected  hy  ibe  wstet,  and  that  by  Ihii 
means  the  eatlh  would  be  renewed  nnd  btu 
tified. 

Il  wna  by  auch  analogies  aa  these  Ibai  ilui 
Iradilionary  belief  was  confirmed  and  illiisiralK 
among  Ihe  heathen  Dalian*  where  it  prrvailtd 
Il  was  afterwards  adopted  by  meny  philoto 
phers  into  their  systems,  and  advocaird  by  ibelt 
on  grounds  of  natural  philoMphy.  Thua,  fo 
eXBinpl",  HeraclilUB  among  the  Greeks  tan 
Ipndi'd  fur  audi  a  conflagrstinn  and  fpgpnera 
tion  of  the  earth  by  means  of  fire ;  and  so  ifla 
him  Iha  atoics.  Cf.  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  il 
4e;  and  Seneca,  QucsL  Nal.  il.  'iH — 30. 

This  doctrine  of  the  perishing  of  the  wnrldb; 
fire  was  nnquestionnbly  prevalent  among  tb 
Jews  at  Ibe  time  of  Chrisl  and  the  stposties,  a1 
though  Philo  does  not  accede  to  It  in  his  hool 
llipi  o^Oofrni'tti  roafiov.  The  argunienti  whio' 
he  there  brings  ng-.iinat  il  are,  however,  ei 
tremely  meagre,  buitt  partly  upon  nrbitrary  n» 
tsphysical  reasoning  and  partly  upon  a  play  D 
the  word  xon^of. 

In  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament  Ifai 
doctrine  ia  very  distinctly  staled,  S  PeL  tii 
7—13.  Il  cannot  be  ihought  that  wh»t  is  bei 
said  reBpeoiing  the  burning  of  the  world  is  tab 
onderalood  etrurslively,  as  Wetstein  suppose* 
because  the  fire  is  here  loo  directly  opposed  I 
Ibe  literal  water  of  the  flood  lobs  so  understood 
It  is  the  object  of  Peter  to  refute  the  haasi  o' 
scoffers,  that  all  things  hsd  remained  uncbaogM 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  therefore  no  da; 
of  judgment  and  no  eud  of  Ihe  world  could  bi 
expecled.  And  so  he  says  that  originally,  at  Ui* 
time  of  the  crealion,  the  whole  earth  was  cover 
ed  and  overfl"wed  with  water,  (Gen.  i.,)  aai 
that  from  hence  Ihe  dry  land  appeared  ;  and  tJH 
1  true  at  the  time  of  Noah's  Hood.  Bm 
\^h«m'va'Ja^^BOlTO«s.^^tJ!re^raDJullon.  Tta 
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Leavens  and  the  earth  (the  earth  with  its  atmo- 
sphere) are  reserred,  or  kept  in  store,  for  the 
fire  until  the  day  of  judgment;  ver.  10,  at  that 
time  the  heavens  will  pass  away  (rtapipzf^^^) 
with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  will  be  dissolved 
iJ>y  fervent  heat,  and  everything  upon  the  earth 
^^ill  be  burnt  up.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in 
Ter.  12.  But  in  ver.  13,  Peter  gives  the  design  of 
this  revolution ;  it  will  not  be  an  annihilation, 
bot  **  we  expect  a  new  heaven^  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness*' — i.  e.,  an  en- 
tirely new,  altered,  and  beautified  abode  for  man, 
to  be  built  from  the  ruins  of  his  former  dwell- 
ing-place, as  the  future  habitation  of  the  pious. 
Cf.  Rev.  xxi.  1,  seq.  This  will  be  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  more  perfect  and  an  im- 
Ijaortal  body  will  be  reared  from  the  body  which 
we  now  possess.  The  passage,  Rom.  viii.  19, 
seq.,  also  treats  of  this  renovation  and  beauti- 
fying of  the  world.  Vide  Morus,  p.  303,  note  5. 
Cf.,  with  regard  to  the  subjects  here  discussed, 
Suskind*s  **  Magazin  fdr  christliche  Dogmatik 
nnd  Moral,*'  lOtes  St.  No.  2,  respecting  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah  as  the  goveinor  of 
the  world  and  the  raiser  of  the  dead ;  and  No.  3, 
the  declarations  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  ascribes 
to  himself  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  judging 
of  the  world,  and  a  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

SECTION  CLVL 

-r       or  THE  PUNISHMENTS  OF  BELL,  OR  ETERNAL 

CONDEMNATION. 

L  Scriptural  Names  and  Representations  of  these 
Punishments,  and  of  the  Place  where  they  will 
be  inflicted. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion at  the  time  of  Christ — a  doctrine  which  he 
himself  receives  as  true,  and  expressly  author- 
izes and  confirms — the  wicked  are  miserable, 
and  the  righteous  happy,  even  immediately 
after  death.  Cf.  what  was  said  respecting  the 
intermediate  state  s.  150.  Still  it  is  not  until 
after  the  day  of  judgment  that  the  perfect  bless- 
edness of  the  righteous  or  the  entire  misery  of 
the  wicked  will  properly  commence,  and  they 
enter  upon  the  state  of  full  retribution.  The 
former  will  then  go  to  an  abode  of  joy,  the  latter 
to  a  place  of  sorrow.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt. 
zxv.  46.  The  condition  of  wicked  men  and  of 
the  fallen  angels  before  the  day  of  judgment  is 
described  by  the  sacred  writers  as  like  that  of 
malefactors  while  yet  in  prison,  before  the  final 
Judicial  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  in  which  they  are  confined  is  pro- 
perly called  Tapf  apo(,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Hades 
•^the  invisible  world  in  which  bad  angels  and 
ungodly  men  are  resenred  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.   Vide  8.  150, 1.  1.    This  place  is  also 
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called  f  o^(,  or  axatoi,  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  and 
in  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  f^vXoxi;  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Even 
in  this  place  the  wicked  are  represented  as  in- 
deed unhappy,  but  their  complete  misery  will 
not  commence  until  aAer  judicial  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  of  punishment  after  judgment  is  not 
revealed  in  the  scriptures,  nor  is  it  known  dis* 
tinctly  whether  the  Jews  conceived  of  it  as  under 
the  earth,  or  as  entirely  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  planet.  The  term  oi^;  is  not  used  in  the 
scriptures  to  designate  specifically  this  place, 
for  St<e^  and  fBrji  are  the  names  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  where  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  both  abide  after  death.  Vide  8. 
150, 1.  The  more  appropriate  designations  of 
this  place  are  xCfAinj  9tvp6$  xai  ^eJov ;  Rev.  xx. 
10,  15;  and  ytiwa.  Matt.  x.  28;  ▼.  22;  on 
which  place  cf.  Wetstein. 

The  names  given  to  these  punishments  them- 
selves, both  before  and  after  judgment,  are  in 
part  figurative,  and  many  terms  which  were 
commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  this  subject 
are  retained  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
images  are  taken  from  death,  capital  punish- 
ment, tortures,  prisons,  &c. ;  and  it  is  the  design 
of  the  sacred  writers,  in  using  such  figures,  to 
awaken  the  idea  of  something  terrible  and  fear- 
ful ;  future  punishment,  they  mean  to  teach,  will 
awaken  in  men  the  same  feelings  of  distress  as 
are  produced  by  the  objects  employed  to  repre- 
sent it.  Some  of  the  more  general  and  literal 
names  of  this  punishment  are  oXf^po$  cut^to;, 
2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  i^py^  fAiXKwaat  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xoXar 
a((  (UMviof,  Matt.  XXV.  46 ;  ^aavotj  Luke,  xvi. 
24,  25.  The  more  figurative  names  are  ^Voto;, 
John,  viii.  51 ;  xi.  26;  ^i/ok'o;  Bevetpo^,  Rer. 
XX.  6,  &c.  Vide  s.  147,  II. ;  crxoro;  and  ^o^ 
rov  (Txorov;,  Matt.  xxv. ;  Jude,  ver.  6,  seq. ;  rtvp 
cuiSytoy,  tx6$  7tvp6$,  Matt.  xxv.  41;  xviii.  8; 
2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  the  worm  which  dies  not,  Mark, 
ix.  44,  where  the  comparison  is  taken  from 
Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24;  Tiopsvio^at  oftb  6fov,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  beholding  the  countenance  of  God,  Matt. 
XXV.  41 ;  having  no  rest  day  nor  night,  Rer. 
xiv.  11,  &c. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  and  some  even  of  the 
church  fathers,  took  these  terms  in  an  entirely 
literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would  be  literal 
fire  &c.  in  hell.  ^But  nothing  more  can  be  in« 
ferred  with  certainty  from  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  than  that  they  meant  by  these 
images  to  describe  great  and  unending  misery. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  schoolmen,  damnatio 
astema,  is  founded  upon  Heb.  vi.  2,  where  we 
find  xpifia  (i.  e.,  xa^dxptfia)  aionop,  Cf« 
2  Thess.  i.  9. 

IL  Naiure  of  Future  Punishments* 

It  is  certain  from  the  plainest  declaratioiL  <\< 
the  holy  %ctvpVaT«»  (^^.  %.vyb^>'wA.'wcs^  '*^' 
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ba  proved  on  jfzoaaia  of  reason,  llint  the  hsppi- 
oesi  or  miaprf  or  the  future  world  stands  in 
inosi  intimate  connexion  with  the  present  life. 
The  rewards  and  blessedness  of  the  world  to 
oome  are  to  be  regarded  a»  the  sniulai;  and  hap- 
py consequences  of  the  prsBent  life  and  conduct 
of  men;  and,  on  the  contrarj,  ihe  puniahrnenlB 
there  to  bo  endured,  and  future  misery,  as  the 
nd  and  fatal  consecjuencea  of  their  characler 
and  actions  in  this  world.  Our  future  good  or 
eril  estata  is  dependent  upon  our  present  life 
ud  chincter. 

The  divine  puniahincots  are  divided  into  na- 
titrai  and  jmdiitr,  or  arhitrary,  and  both  these 
kinds  belong  la  future  puniehment.  Vide  b.  31, 
86,  97. 

(I)  Among  natural  punisbmenls  we  may 
reoknn  the  following — viz., 

(a)  The  loss  or  deprivation  of  eternal  happi- 
neae,  pmna  damni,  MatL  vii.  31 — 23,  wto^upiiTi 
U  iixoi.  Malt  xili.  13;  xxv.  41 :  in  all  of 
these  texts  the  representation  is  figurative.  Cf. 
9  Thens.  i.  Q,  5.'jn;>  tl'^swi' — att'a  nfna'^ttou  Toil 
Kvptcm — i.  e.,  removed  from  Christ,  and  from 
the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

{b)  The  painful  sensations  which  are  the  na- 
tDral  consequence  of  committing  sin,  and  of  an 
impenitent  heart.  p<tna  tttuut.  These  punish- 
ments are  inevitable,  and  cannecl«d  as  closely 
and  inaepambty  with  sin  as  any  effect  with  its 
.  cause.  From  the  consciousness  of  hiding  guilty 
of  sin  atiae  regrtl.  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  con- 
■eience,  and  it  is  these  inward  pangs  which  are 
the  most  grievous  and  tormenting.  The  con- 
science of  man  is  a  stern  accuser,  which  cannot 
be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  Ita  voice  is 
disregarded  or  suppressed  here  upon  earth,  the 
more  loudly  will  it  speak  licreaf^r.  For  man 
will  then  he  no  longer  surrounded,  as  he  is  in 
this  world,  wiih  external  circumstances,  which 
distract  the  mind,  and  prevent  him  from  seeing 
the  heinousneas  of  sin,  and  from  reflecting  on 
his  unhappy  situation.  He  will  pass  at  once 
ttaa  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  things  of  sense 
into  the  Blillneas  of  the  future  world,  and  will 
there  awake  to  reflection.  He  will  then  see 
how  he  has  neglected  the  means  of  improvement 
and  salvation,  end  lo  what  irreparable  injury  he 
has  thus  exposed  himself. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  propensity  to  sin,  the 
passions  and  evil  desires  which  in  this  world 
occupy  the  human  bean,  are  carried  along  into 
the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
will  be  suddenly  eradicated  as  by  a  miracle ;  and 
this  is  not  promised.  But  these  desires  and 
propensilies  can  no  longer  find  satiafacuon  in 
the  future  world,  where  man  will  be  placed  in 
an  entirely  different  siluAlion,  and  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  objects  entirely  new;  hence  they 
will  become  the  more  in&amed.  From  the  very 
BAtare  of  theeaeeU  isplutk,ikieiGfaie,&«xV'ae' 


state  of  such  a  man  hereafter  mast  necsssanly 
be  miserable.  Shame,  regret,  remorse,  hope- 
lessness, and  absolute  despair,  are  the  natnral, 
inevitable,  and  extremely  diesdful  conseqaenee* 
of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life. 

(3)  But  there  are  also,  according  to  the  moat, 
incontiovertible  declarations  of  the  sctiptoiei^ 
poiilitc  or  arhitrary  punishmentti — i.  e.,  sttch  u 
stand  is  no  naiaral  and  necessary  cotuieuin 
with  sin.     Vide  MoniB,  p.  Q9T,  note  3.    Thil 
is,  indeed,  denied  by  those  who  will  not  alUw 
that  God   inflicts  any  arbitrary  punishmenti. 
Vide  s.  31,  S6,  87.     But  even  if  they  suppoM 
they  can  make  their  opinion  appear  probable  ol 
philosophical  grounds,  they  ought  not  still  to 
assert  that  the  doctrine  of  positive  puniBtuaeali 
is  not  tBU^t  in  the  Bible,     Ail  the  ancient  na-    . 
lions  who  believed  in  the  punishments  of  bell     ' 
regarded  these  punishments,  at  least  the  most    | 
aevefe  and  terrible  of  them,  as  jionViec  or  orfc 
Irary — i.  e.,  as  depending  on  the  wilt  of  lb*    I 
Legislator ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  regard- 
ed the  rewards  of  the  pious  as  not  merely  niU- 
ral,  but  principally  arbitrary. 

'l^ere  are,  in  fact,  but  few  men  in  such  a  stale 
that  the  merely  natural  punishments  of  aia  will 
appear  to  them  terrible  eaoiigli  to  deter  ihem 
from  the  commission  of  itj  and  so,  for  this  n» 
son,  if  for  no  other,  the  doctrine  of  positiTe  fk 
nlshoienta  ihonld  be  rslaiaed  in  popular  instrae- 
ticn.  F.xperienee  also  shews  that  to  tbreatea  I 
poailive  punishment  has  far  more  eQVcl,  as  well 
upon  the  cultivated  as  the  uncultivated,  in  de- 
terring them  from  crime,  than  to  annouoce  and 
lead  men  to  expect  the  merely  nalural  conse 
quences  of  sin,  be  they  ever  so  terrible,  HenM 
we  may  see  why  it  is  that  the  New  Testament 
says  little  of  natural  punishments,  (altbongb 
these  beyond  a  question  await  the  wicked.]  and 
makes  mention  of  them  in  paruculat  far  loa 
frequently  than  of  positive  punishments;  aad 
why,  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  the  pu- 
nishments of  hell,  sach  expressions  and  imagM 
are  almost  always  employed  as  euggeat  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  positive  punishments.  Cf. 
No.  1.  of  this  section  ad  linem. 

Those,  therefore,  who  consider  Jeans  le  b« 
a  teacher  of  trulli,  in  whose  mouth  there  was  m     > 
guile,  must  necessarily  believe  also  his  oftsa 
repeated  declar^iions  on  this  subject.  It  ia  vei; 
inconsistent  in  some  modern  philosopher*  and 
theologians  to  admit  of  positive  remarda  for  ths 
pious,  and  yet  deny  positive  punishments  for  lbs 
wieked.     We  are,  indeed,  compelled   to  admit 
positive  rewards,  because  those  which  are  merely 
natural  are  not  sufficient  to  compietE  the  lnB^     I 
sure  of  our  happiness.     If  the  positive  rewiidi 
ure  probable  on  grounds  of  reason,  how  ctmil     | 
be  said  that  positive  punishments  arc  Impossibl*     i 
and  cnnlradictory  t     It  was,  moreover,  the  prt-     I 
\  tiiCLvni  iiwAiuA  ^^oa^  the  Jews  ai  the  lims  of    I 
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rhristf  tbat  panishments  are  for  the  most  part 
ositire,  and  that  they  affect  even  the  body. 
lence  the  words  of  Christ,  aTtcikitsai  4^;^^  *o* 
i^ich  Matt.  X.  28.  For  since  the  impenitent 
rim  be  tigain  clothed  with  a  body  at  the  resur- 
setion,  this  body  must  participate  in  their  pu- 
ishment,  as  the  body  of  the  righteous  will  par- 
eipmte  in  their  reward. 

As  to  the  qaestion,  In  whai  these  positive  or 
trporeal  punishments  will  consist  ?  no  definite 
Qswer  can  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  because 
lis  plainly  intended  that  all  the  representations 
lade  of  this  subject  should  be  understood  fig^- 
itively  and  by  way  of  comparison — i.  e.,  these 
nnishments  will  consist  of  pains  like  those, 
.  g.,  arising  from  fire  or  from  a  gnawing  worm, 
^e  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  state  in 
rhich  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with  the  na- 
ire  of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal 
^presentation  of  future  punishments  could  be 
lade  intelligible  to  us.  Even  the  place  in 
rhich  the  wicked  are  confined  will  contribute 
inch  to  their  misery,  also  the  company  of  other 
inners,  and  of  evil  spirits — a  circumstance 
articularly  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

Note. — ^The  efforts  of  those  who  have  endea- 
oured  to  persuade  even  the  common  people 
nd  the  young  that  no  positive  divine  punish- 
lents  are  to  be  expected  in  the  world  to  come, 
aye  ever  had  a  most  injurious  tendency,  as 
be  history  of  all  ages  will  shew.  For  the 
eep-rooted  expectation  of  such  punishments 
mong  all  nations  has  always  been  a  check 
pon  the  more  gross  outbreakings  of  sin.  It 
ras  from  this  expectation  that  the  oath  derived 
ts  sacredness  and  inviolableness.  It  is  often 
aid  by  Cicero  and  others,  that  all  philosophers, 
oth  Greek  and  Roman,  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
he  gods  do  not  punish,  deos  nnn  nocere.  But 
s  soon  as  this  opinion  of  the  philosophers  be- 
an to  prevail  among  the  people,  it  produced, 
ccording  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Roman 
mters,  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
rhich  lasted  for  centuries.  No  subsequent  ef- 
Drts  could  ever  succeed  in  awakening  a  fear 
f  divine  punishments  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
multitude.  Hence  resulted  the  deplorable  de- 
;eneracy  of  the  Roman  empire.  Truth  and 
aith  ceased,  chastity  became  contemptible, 
•eijury  was  practised  without  shame,  and 
very  species  of  luxurious  excess  and  of  cruelty 
ras  indulged.  To  this  corruption  no  philoso- 
•her  was  able  to  oppose  any  efiectual  resist- 
nce;  until  at  length  its  course  was  arrested 
y  Christianity. 

Among  Christians  themselves  such  efforts 
ave  always  been  followed  by  similar  disastrous 
onsequences. 

(1)  The  papal  sale  of  indulgences,  which  be- 
ame  general  during  the  twelfUi  and  the  suc- 
eeding  centuries,  and  especially  afler  the  cm- 


sades,  had  a  tendency,  in  the  same  way,  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  positive  divine  punishments, 
because  it  was  supposed  one  might  purchase 
exemption  from  them.  The  result  of  this  delu- 
sion was  equally  deplorable  in  this  case  as  in 
the  one  before  mentioned;  the  greatest  immo- 
ralities prevailed  throughout  Christian  lands;, 
until  this  evil  was  arrested  by  the  reformation, 
an^  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God  were  both 
awakened  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

(2)  A  similar  result  took  place  in  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
sone  rationalist  philosophers,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  U.,  undertook  to  emancipate  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  positive  divine 
punishments.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  is  well 
known  from  history.  Frivolity  of  spirit,  im- 
morality, sins  of  impurity,  and  all  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  forgetting  God,  suddenly  pre- 
vailed. 

(3)  The  principles  of  these  English  philoso- 
phers were  gradually  diffused  through  France 
by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others ; 
and  after  1740,  they  were  also  adopted  and  dis- 
seminated by  some  even  in  Germany.  The 
history  of  our  own  times  shews  us  sufficiently 
what  has  been  the  result  of  these  principles  here. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  gospel — it  is,  indeed  the 
very  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  represent  God  as 
Love.  It  is  also  right  for  the  evangelical  teacher, 
indeed,  it  is  his  duty,  to  preacb  respecting  the 
infinite  lore  of  God,  especially  as  it  is  manifested 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  whole  heart  should 
live.  But  he  must  never  forget  to  teach  in  what 
order  and  on  what  conditions  alone  man  becomes 
susceptible  of  these  proofs  of  the  divine  favour. 
The  gospel  itself,  though  at  a  loss  for  words 
sufficiently  to  magnify  the  infinite  loTe  of  God, 
represents  also  his  penal  justice  in  a  light  ex- 
tremely terrifying  to  all  who  do  not  fall  in  with 
this  prescribed  order,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  most  severe  and  inevitable  punishments  in 
the  world  to  come.  Both  of  these  views  should 
therefore  be  connected  together.  Cf.  the  small 
work  written  by  Jacobi,  Was  soil  ich  zur  Beru» 
higung  mtiner  Seek  glauben  ?  Was  soil  ich  hoffen 
bey  den  mannichfaltigen  Meinungen  der  Gelehr- 
ten  r'  1790 ;  s.  83—96. 

in.  TJie  Justice  and  Necessity  of  the  Punishments 
of  Hell;  the  Sins  which  being  Condemnation  in 
their  train  ,•  and  the  different  Degrees  of  Punish^ 
ment. 

(1)  That  there  will  be  punishments  in  the 
future  state  nas  been  believed  by  nearly  all  men 
who  have  reflected  impartially  upon  the  world, 
the  destiny  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  upon 
the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  earth  is  not  the  theatre  of  the  divine 
justice,  and  that  the  lot  of  roan  here  below  is 
not  justly  apportioned  (a  bvik  Tftsst^  ^^^^^^t^.. 
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The  grealpiit  onminsl  oflen  goes  unpunished, 
and  lives,  perhaps,  in  exlern-dl  peace  anil  pros' 
peril;;  and  ihe  pioua,  good  man  is  often  i 
warded,  lives  in  adFerso  eilernal  oircumstances, 
and  riequeatlj  is  sevuipty  penecuied.  Atl  this, 
now,  appears  la  conlradiol  out  ideas  of  the  di- 
Tine  juaiice,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  mitkes 
the  deslinatton  of  man  an  inexplicable  riddle. 

As  BooD,  therefore,  as  men  came  lo  beliere  i 
a  fulure  life,  end  begin  [n  reflect  upon  the  dis- 
proportion which  now  exists  helween  the  moral 
ohanicter  and  the  happiness  of  men,  the  thought 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  Iheit  minds 
that  the  proper  theatre  of  dirine  jastice  will  be 
first  opened  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  Ihe 
pnnithinent  of  the  ainnei  there  may  be  s«  confi- 
dently expected  as  Ihe  reward  of  the  righleoas. 
since  in  this  way  only  can  either  the  justice  or 
goodness  of  God  be  vindicated.  Vide  the  Arti- 
cle on  Providence,  espi-cialiy  i.  71,  VI.,  ad 
finem.  Also  Michaelis,  Ueber  die  Lehin 
der  Siinde,  s.  311.  Such,  accordlniilj,  la 
iiniforni  representation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Vide  3  lliess.  i,  5,  scq. ;  Rom.  11.  6,  seq. 

(2)  Cauia  1^  e'lnttemnaliun.  According  to  the 
ooneeplionsarnienpossessing^orily  a  very  limited 
and  itnperfeDt  knowledge  of  moral  things,  it  in 
only  •  few  of  the  grosser  crimes  which 
punished  afier  dssih.  In  proportion  as  their 
ideas  on  moral  subjects  became  enlarged  and 
perfected,  the  number  of  oQences  whicli  ihey  te- 
(l^rd  as  liable  to  puniihtnent  Is  increased,  and 
Ihejconie  at  length  la  the  just  result  that  every 
sin  must  be  punished.  Vide  s.  150,  II.  9.  And 
BO,  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of  the  Ne 
Testament,  all  trrcligioutiiea  (an  ungodly  dis- 
position, forgeifulnpss  of  Qod,  aai^tia),  every 
Iranagression  of  the  divine  precepts,  all  hlnda 
of  vice  and  moral  corruption,  will  be  inevitably 
punished  in  the  future  world :  and  this  punish- 
ment will  be  inflicted  not  only  upon  those  who, 
like  Jews  and  ChrtBtians,  have  the  express 
written  law  of  God,  hut  also  upon  the  heathen 
who  have  merely  ihe  law  of  nature.  Vide  Rom 
ii.  6— lej  Gal.  iv.  a;  Malt.  sxv.  41,  seq.;  I 
Cor.  vi.  9;  2  Pet.  ii.  1—3. 

Especially  is  irtmia  oc  iiu^iia,  represftnled 
as  a  cause  of  condemnation.  So  Mark,  xvi.  IC, 
'he  that  beliereth  nr,t  is  condemned."  John, 
iii.  18,  and  ver.  36,  i  onn^J^  viy  dm  ^irm 
fM^*,  a)A'  ^  dpyij  Slav  ^Jmi  in'  ai-TOr.  By  this 
unbelief  it!  mejint,  the  deliberate  rpjeetion  of  Ihe 
doclrineofClirist,  and  disobedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, against  one's  better  oonviclion.  It  in- 
cludes also  apostasy  from  the  Christian  dnclrine 
when  it  hasbeenoncereceivednnd  acknowledged 
as  true ;  Hebrews,  x.  36, 39.  Kverything  there- 
fore which  draws  after  it  puniihmeni  in  Ihe  fu- 
tare  world  may  be  comprehended  under  omuiia 
and  ivoft^a — n  criminal  iHah^Viet  otiI  Win",^PB- 
tioa  of  the  diTine  precepts.    Vlhoetei,  \Inen,'v 


antstoi  or  arofiot,  will  be  unhappy  htreaftfr, 
however  diSerenl  the  degrees  of  unhsppineia 
may  be.  On  the  contrary,  n.'^rij  and  irto^ 
^ios  {liei^tiia)  wilt  be  followed  by  blesMdness, 
however  greal  the  difference  in  degree  may  bs. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  coarse,  that  among  the 
unbeliering  who  will  be  punished  those  are  not 
included  who  have  no  opporianiiy  to  beconis 
acquainted  with  the  divine  will  or  with  the 
Christian  doetrine,  orwho  are  naturaUy  tne^*:- 
citalod  for  this  i  in  short,  those  who  do  not  bs- 
lieve  without  nnj  fault  of  their  own — e.  ^., 
children  and  many  of  the  heathen.    Vide  a.  111. 

Nott. — As  to  the  number  of  those  who  will  be 
saved  and  lost,  the  Bible  says  nothing  definitely. 
When,  on  a  certain  occnsion,  the  queMion  was 
piopOMd  to  Christ,  JVktlAtT  llu  number  if  Ihe 
tavtd  mould  be  tmall?  he  gave  an  aoawer,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  liii.  33,  seq.,  of  the  followisg 
import : — '>  Ask  not  such  questions  from  an  idle 
curiosity,  but  act  as  if  thou  wert  alone  among 
many  thousands."  There  are,  indeed,  many 
who  will  bo  saved,  (cf.  rer.  2d.  29,  and  Rev. 
vii.  9,)  hut  among  them  there  will  be  many 
whose  lot  it  was  supposed  would  be  difTeieni; 
and  not  all  of  those  who  account  tliemselreslbt 
heirs  of  salvation,  and  arc  so  esteemed  by  olheia, 
will  be  found  in  this  number,  rer.  S9,  30.  It 
is  olbn  distinctly  affirmed  by  Chrisi,  that  smoDg 
those  who  profess  his  name  thera  are  Diauy 
who  will  not  obtain  elcrnal  life,  although  heije- 
sires  to  lead  all  to  salvalion.  E.g.,  MaiLii.  16: 
ixii.  14,  "many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen"  ' 
— i.  e.,  many  who  hear  me  euSer  Ihemselvet 
to  be  instructed  in  my  doctrine,  and  became  ei 
ternally  profeBsora  of  my  reli^on  (cxj^oi)  ;  bu 
few,  however,  belong  to  the  number  of  the 
chosen  saints,  the  elect,  those  who  are  u 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  do  thai  which 
is  commanded  them,  who  are  what  they  shouU 
be.  It  is  the  same  as  lo  Matt.  vii.  13,  14,  when 
Christ  shews  that  the  way  in  which  oi 
teachers  lend  the  people  is  not  the  tight  wayfu 
aitdining  salvation — i.  a.,  Ihcic  instruction  isiM 
true  and  salutary,  although  fallowed  by  the  m 
jorily  of  men  (/nlaria).-  the  right  and  sure  wi 
which  he  points  out  meets  with  less  approbaliifl 
(it  is  narrow  and  forsaken,  trodden  by  few},  be- 
cause ii  is  more  difRculi  and  requires  many  si 
crihces.  For  there  were  at  that  lime  but  fee 
who  believed  on  him,  and  kept  his  commi 
menis  with  the  whole  heart. 

(3)  As  there  arc  fulure  punishments,  itaj 
must  be  differail  in  drgra.  Vide  Mnrus,  p.  1 
s.  9.  This  might  be  concluded  a  priori, 
mirrht  he  reasoDably  expected  from  the  juuiw 
of  God ;  for  there  are  diiferent  degrees  in  ua, 
and  one  is  jrealer  than  another  j  (vide  s.  91, 
II.  l)  and  hence  punishments,  both  natural  and 
positive,  roual  be  ptoportionately  varied,  f 
^<^\»  va  'ftib  unvWin  ^ERliinc  of  Jesus  and  tfai 
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apostles.  The  more  knowledge  of  the  diTine 
will  a  man  has^  the  more  opportunity  and  in- 
dacement  to  avoid  sin,  the  greater  the  incentives 
to  faith  and  rirtae  which  are  held  up  before  him, 
by  so  much  is  his  responsibility  increased,  and 
the  greater  will  be  his  punishment  if  he  does  not 
make  a  faithful  use  of  his  advantages.  **The 
serrant  who  knows  his  Lord's  will,  and  does  it 
not,  deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." 
*•  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be 
required.'^  Matt.  x.  15;  xxiii.  15;  Luke,  xii. 
46.  Hence  Paul  says  that  the, heathen  who  act 
against  the  law  of  nature  will  be  punished  ;  but 
that  the  Jews  will  be  punished  more  than  they, 
because  they  had  more  knowledge,  and  more  was 
given  to  them. 

But  we  can  go  no  further  than  this  general 
rale,  that  this  difference  of  degree  will  be  ap- 
portioned xa/to,  yvuaivj  7ii(Stf>v^  and  cpya.  For 
Grod  alone  is  able  rightly  to  appoint  punish- 
ments, and  to  fix  their  degree,  since  he  alone  is 
able  by  his  omniscience  to  determine  infallibly 
the  degree  of  sin  and  its  ill  desert.  It  may 
therefore  be,  that  many  whom  we  regard  as  ut- 
terly damnable  may  not  in  God*s  judgment  de- 
aerve  damnation,  or  not  that  degree  of  it  which 
we  award  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  to 
whom  we  might  adjudge  reward,  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  God  to  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment. 

SECTION  CLVIL 

DURATION    or   FUTURE    PUNISHMENTS;     REASONS 
FOR  AND  AGAINST  THEIR  ETERNAL  DURATION. 

Reaeone  in  favour  of  the  Eternal  Duration  of  Fu- 
ture Punishments,  and  what  is,  or  may  be,  ob- 
jected agednat  these  Reasons* 

(1)  From  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  punishments  of  hell  are  ex- 
pressly described  as  ttemaL  In  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
46,  we  find  Hvp  <uidVM>y  and  xoXcui^;  cUuvco^  op- 
posed to  ^uiri  <utoyu>(*  in  both  of  these  sentences, 
therefore,  must  otwyto;  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense,  per  legem  disjunetionis.  And  so,  if  in 
connexion  with  ^(017,  it  means  unending,  eternal, 
it  must  mean  the  same  in  connexion  with  rtvp. 
In  accordance  with  this  must  other  texts  be  ex- 
plained ;  as  where  it  is  said  respecting  the  fallen 
angels,  that  they  are  bound  in  hsafAol  dUdtoc, 
Jude,  ver.  6,  coll.  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Rev.  xiv.  11 ; 
2lLr^po$  Movcof,  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Mark,  ix.  44,  46 ; 
Rev.  XX.  10.  So  in  John,  iii.  36,  where  it  is 
said  respecting  unbelievers,  fiivtt  17  dpyi;  dfov— 
o^  o^toA  ^utTfV,  In  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  Christ 
aays  respecting  Judas,  **that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been  born.** 

With  regard  to  these  texts  we  shall  here  sub- 
}oin  some  observations. 


(a)  On  the  texts  in  which  oitov  and  cuwvto; 
are  used.  These  are  regarded  by  some  as  not 
decisive.  For  d>i;  and  auutv  are  used  to  denote 
any  long  duration  or  period  of  time.  Sometimes 
they  refer  to  the  past,  and  denote  ages  gone  by, 
ancient  days,  antiquity ;  thus,  ^vXat  outovta,  Ps. 
xxiv.  7,  9 ;  Itij  aiC>v&a,  years  of  antiquity,  Ps« 
Ixxvii.  5;  ;)fp6yoc  oiLvun,  Rom.  xvi.  25;  d/c' 
aiuivoi.  Acts,  iii.  21.  Sometimes  they  refer  to 
future  time,  and  are  applied  to  everything 
which  lasts  long,  although  in  time  it  may  come 
to  an  end,  or  has  come  to  it  already.  For  the 
Hebrews  and  other  ancient  people  have  no  one 
word  for  expressing  the  precise  idea  of  eternity, 
Cf.  s.  20,  III.,  respecting  the  eternity  of  God. 
Thus  Paul,  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  opposes  ouovtov  to 
yiftoaxaifiov*  Thus  dioi^xi^  alcivvof  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  institute,  although  it 
came  to  an  end,  Ex.  xxxi.  16 ;  the  same  as  to 
Upareia  aictvvoi.  Num.  xxv.  13. 

From  this,  as  some  suppose,  it  follows,  that 
xoXcuit^  oLcivtoi  may  mean  either  the  pain  and 
condemnation  ordained  by  God  of  old  (as  Christ 
says,  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  opposed  to 
it,  that  it  was  nporitoifiaafiivtj,  Matt.  xxv.  34, 
41),  or  misery  and  happiness  long  continued, 
lasting  for  ages,  without  yet  designating  a  dura- 
tion absolutely  endless;  or  both  of  these  senses 
may  be  comprehended  under  this  expression.  In 
the  invisible  world,  everything  is  atoviov  and 
ai^vov.  There,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
all  nations,  time  is  not  measured  by  years  and 
short  human  periods,  as  it  is  here  in  the  world, 
but  by  long  periods,  by  ages. 

To  this  some  add  the  remark,  that  Hvp  and 
xoXaaii  aiavMi  properly  denote  the  place,  the 
kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  lost — the  state  of 
condemnation ;  as  ^ofsiXEia  €>tov  and  ^1017  <uo»to$ 
denote  the  place,  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 
This  place,  they  say,  may  be  eternal,  because 
it  will  never  be  without  occupants,  or  persona 
who  endure  punishment  on  account  of  sin. 
There  will  always  be  two  different  kingdoms, 
one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery,  the  dis- 
tinction between  which  will  never  be  removed, 
and  which  can  never  be  united.  But  from  this 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  person  who  has 
once  been  there,  or  suffered  punishment,  will 
remain  there  for  ever. 

(6)  As  to  the  phrase,  their  worm  dieth  not, 
&c.,  Mark,  ix.,  this,  it  is  said,  occurs  also  in 
Is.  Ixvi.  24,  with  reference  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  and  is  transferred 
here  to  the  punishments  of  hell.  Since,  how- 
ever, in  the  former  case  it  does  not  denote  an 
absolute  eternity  of  suffering,  but  only  its 
dreadfulness  and  long  continuance,  so  it  is  at 
least  possible  it  may  mean  the  same  here.  And 
as  to  the  t^rm  fnivti  in  John,  iii.,  the  idea  of 
eternity  is  still  less  implied  in  this.    At  used 
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by  John,  it  may  stand  Tor  tfroi,  and  ■Jeonte  only 
&■  eeiiaiotj  aai  innvitablenesss  at  future  pu' 
niihrnents, 

(c)  In  the  passage  with  regard  to  Jadu, 
M>tL  xxri.,  the  language  emfiloyed,  it  ia  inid, 
ma;  ba  proverbial  and  popular,  not  admiltlng  of 
ft  alrici  construction.  It  is  as  much  aa  to  bbj, 
*■  suet)  an  one  makes  himself  extremely  misera- 
ble: wftU  would  it  b«  for  hiin  had  he  nerer 
bMD  horn !" 

But  tho'S  texts  in  which  there  is  a  clear  con- 
trast between  {'uq  aianm  and  xiiaan  luuvu;), 
eBunol  be  ko  easily  iix|>lained  away  as  some 
snppitse.  And  If  any  one  Danaiders  theni  ini- 
pirtially,  and  without  attempting  to  prevent 
their  cbvioa*  meaning,  he  will  nut  fiUl  to  de- 
rive from  them,  as  Morus  justly  obaerves,  (p. 
son,  sd  finemO  "  idta  itmpiternitalU,  non  autem 
Ji»iiri'  Umporit."  For  since  ^u^  luuvuf  in  all 
the  other  discoursea  of  Jesus  ia  understood, 
without  contradictioa,  to  denote  a  blessed  life 
lasting  for  eecr,  there  is  no  reason  for  under- 
atanding  it  diSerentlj  here.  And  ir^u^  oiurait 
here  means  elernalb/e,  then,  per  icgem  rUtjunt- 
lionii,  must  xoXo^i^  oHutiot  denote  tlernat,  un- 
tndinif  punishment.  And  the  other  texts  relat- 
ing to  Ibis  subject  must  now  be  explained  in 
RMordanee  with  these. 

(3)  Other  argiiments  i  priori  haie  been  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  future  punisb- 

(a)  The  goilt  (culpa,  rcatut)  of  sin,  it  is  said, 
is  infinite,  and  its  punishment  must  therefore  be 
tbe  same.  The  injured  majesty  of  the  law- 
giver is  in^mle,  and  hence  punishment  for  the 
injury  must  b»  infinite  loo.  This  argument 
was  employed  by  many  of  the  schooltoeo — 
e.  g..  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  hns  also  been  urged 
by  Moshoim,  nnd  other  modern  theologians. 

Jntuicr. — There  is  no  in/imlia  realiu  peccalo- 
rum,  nor  can  the  object  against  which  sin  ia 
committed  be  made  in  errry  case  the  measure 
of  its  criminntity  or  ill  desert;  certainly  this 
cannot  he  done  with  regard  to  God.  Vide  s. 
81,  ad  linem. 

(Ji)  Etery  sin  is  followed,  to  all  eternity,  by 
injarious  consequences  to  him  who  commits  it; 
as  every  virtue  or  good  action  is  followed  by 
good  consequences.  The  wicked,  therefore, 
must  he  miserable  to  all  eternity,  and  endure 
the  pnni^hmpni  of  their  sins. 

Jntuicr. — This  is  very  true,  as  far  as  natural 
punishments,  or  the  nalural  evil  consequences 
of  sin,  ate  spoken  of.  And  if  these  are  meant 
when  the  elernily  of  rutiirB  punishments  is 
mentioned,  then  indeed  must  they  ha  called 
eternal,  ainee  somethin;;  will  always  be  de- 
tracted from  the  happiness  of  the  sinner  for  his 
having  sinned,  even  if  he  repents,  and  all  poai- 
'"ve  pDnishments  are  temoicd  ttom  him  oc  re- 


pealed, as  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  thai  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  should  always  re- 
main. Those  who  Iisre  sinned  will  alwnyi 
stand  proportionably  below  other*  in  point  of 
happiness,  as  there  are  degrees  both  of  blessed- 
ness and  misery. 

Heie,  however,  two  things  shonld  be  ramaik- 
ed — riz.,^>I,  sll  the  eonsequences  of  oar  ac- 
tions eannot  be  imputed  to  us,  and  so  all  the 
evil  eonsequeneea  of  our  actions  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  puntfAmmf,  especially  m  cant  It  wu 
impossible  for  us  to  foresee  these  eonsequenncs. 
or  when  we  sinned  nnititentionally.  Itetondlii, 
Divine  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that 
goad  and  useful  consequences  shall  often  result 
even  frani  the  sins  of  men,  and  tbese  conss- 
quenees  are  equally  unmding—e.  g.,  thron|h 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  the  heathen  are  saved, 
according  to  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  This  now  shoold 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  mitigation  of  the 
guilt  and  punish  si)  lenesB  of  many  bids. 

(c)  Another  argument  in  behalf  of  th«  ein- 
nity  of  future  punishments  is  drawn  from  lbs 
teicniia  media  Dei.  Vide  s.  23, 1.  With  npti 
to  some  men,  God  foresaw  that  if  they  captb 
Dued  here  upon  the  earth  they  would  sin  wilb- 
out  cesaalion.  Since  now  these  persons  an 
such,  as  to  their  whole  constitution  and  diipo- 
siUon,  that  they  would  go  on  for  ever  la  lini 
they  are  justly  punished  for  ever.  This  ar^ 
ment  was  employed  by  Fulgentius  and  Gregory 
the  great;  and  it  has  been  again  used  of  lale  by 
Drexel,  Uaumgarten,  Troschel,  and  others. 

Jniioer. — It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
ideas  of  justice  that  sins  which  were  never  ac- 
tually committed  should  be  punished  as  if  they 
had  been  committed.  If  a  human  ruler  shosld 
puniih  an  individu:il  for  crimes  of  which  he  wu 
never  actually  gullly,  but  which  he  knew  wiUi 
certainty  he  would  perpetrate  if  he  had  measi, 
time,  and  opportunity,  it  would  doubtless  be 
pronounced  unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  (ul, 
too,  is  very  questionable,  whether  there  are  any 
men  who  would  go  to  sin  without  Interruptios, 
in  every  possible  silualion  and  under  all  ri^ 
cumstances  in  which  they  might  be  placed  in 
this  world.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  us  is 
the  Christian  doctrine.  According  to  this, God 
punishes  only  rd  tpya,  or  a  tflpo^ir  ixamcs. 
Rom.ii.  G;  3  Cor.  v.  10. 

(d)  The  eternity  of  the  puniabments  of  hell 
is  inferred  by  others  from  the  biat  to  lin,  whieh 
will  continually  acquire  Btren^h  in  those  wbe 
are  lost,  and  finally  make  repentance  impossible. 
It  is  often  seen,  even  here  upon  the  earth,  boir 
deeply  this  propensity  to  sin  tikes  root  when  i< 
is  long  indulged,  and  how  diOicult,  and  indeed 
impossible,  repentance  becomes.  Besides,  the 
use  of  the  meam  of  ^aee  is  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent life.     Hereafter  there  will  be  no  prelcbinf 
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cf  the  word  of  God,  and  no  sacraments,  and  the 
grace  of  God  will  no  longer  be  there  given  to 
bring  men  to  repentance. 

jStuwer, — In  these  statements  there  is  much 
which  is  vague  and  incapable  of  proof. 

First.  The  state  of  things  in  the  future  world 
is  very  different  from  the  state  here.  The  rea- 
son why  the  bias  to  sin  takes  such  deep  root, 
and  why  reformation  is  so  difficult  in  the  pro- 
sent  world,  often  lies  in  the  external  circum- 
stances by  which  man  is  surrounded,  and  which 
make  an  irresistible  impression  upon  his  senses. 
As  soon  as  these  objects  can  be  removed,  or  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  the  senses 
can  be  weakened,  it  is  seen  that  reformation 
becomes  more  easy.  But  now  in  the  future 
world  the  spirits  of  lost  men  will  no  longer  be 
sunounded  by  these  external  objects,  which 
prove  so  exciting  to  the  senses ;  so  that,  even 
if  the  impression  before  made  upon  them  by 
these  objects  should  for  awhile  remain,  they 
must  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  become  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  absence 
of  these  excitements.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  sometimes,  at  least,  the  propensity  to 
sin  must  gradually  decrease  in  the  future  world, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  those  who  are 
lost,  being  no  longer  deceived  by  external  and 
sensible  objects,  and  being  no  longer  withdrawn 
from  reflection  as  when  upon  the  earth,  will 
now  see  and  deeply  feel  the  evil  consequences 
of  sin. 

Secondly.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  if 
the  use  of  reason  is  not  wholly  denied  to  the 
damned,  and  if  their  moral  nature  is  not  wholly 
destroyed,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in 
hell  they  may  possibly  conceive  an  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  renounce  their  love  for  it,  although  the 
word  of  God  is  not  there  preached,  nor  the  sacra- 
ments there  administered.  Morus,  p.  301.  The 
knowledge  which  they  will  carry  with  them 
from  this  life  into  the  next  cannot  be  entirely 
obliterated;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  God 
will  compel  them  to  sin,  or  so  entirely  withhold 
from  them  his  grace  that  tliey  will  not  be  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  and  to 
renounce  the  prejudice  and  wickedness  cherish- 
ed during  the  present  life.  For  God  to  do  this 
would  be  to  punish  sin  with  sin,  and  to  be  him- 
self the  author  of  new  offences.  It  may  be 
asked,  then,  whether  the  end  of  the  divine  pu- 
nishments, to  promote  the  actual  reformation  of 
those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted,  may  not  be 
attained  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  will 
hereafter  be  condemned  ? 

Thirdly.  But  should  any  one  say  that  these 
punishments  will  be  so  severe,  and  will  cause 
so  great  pain,  that  they  will  rather  drive  those 
npon  whom  they  are  inflicted  to  despair,  dis- 
traction, or  fury,  than  promote  their  repentance, 
he  does  not  consider  that  such  a  statement  can 


hardly  be  reconciled  with  oar  ideas  of  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God.  These  ideas  do  not 
permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  will  punish  any 
one  as  an  offender  from  whom  he  himself  has 
withdrawn  all  opportunity  for  repentance  and 
all  freedom  of  action.  He  only  can  be  rightly 
punished  who  enjoyed  freedom,  but  would  not 
employ  the  means  and  opportunities  for  reform- 
ation which  were  offered  him. 

IL  ArgummUfor  the  Fmitmen  of  Future  Punitk' 
menis,  and  Objeetioru  to  these  Arguments. 

Besides  what  is  commonly  said  to  invalidate 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments,  the  following  arguments  are  oflen 
employed  to  support  the  opinion  that  they  are 
finite  in  duration.  These  arguments  are  of  very 
unequal  weight. 

(1)  Arguments  from   the   New  Testament, 

(a)  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  appeal  to  the 
declaration  of  Peter,  Acts,  iii.  21,  where  Z9^^ 
aftoxataatdatu^  ftdvtcdv  are  spoken  of,  which 
God  had  before  promised  by  the  prophets.  This 
is  understood  by  many  to  denote  the  future  re- 
covery of  lost  spirits  and  men  to  a  happy  condi- 
tion, which  is  on  this  account  called  restoration, 

(b)  The  finiteness  of  future  punishments  is  in- 
ferred by  others  from  the  efficacy  and  univer- 
sality of  the  merits  of  Christ.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, they  say,  to  limit  the  salutary  consequences 
of  his  work  merely  to  the  present  life.  It  will 
continue  to  be  efficacious  in  the  future  world  if 
man  is  only  willing  to  reform.  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  many,  and  they  refer  to  1  Cor.  xv. 
22 — ^28,  where  ^vafo;  denotes  misery  and  the 
punishment  (fsinj  and  also  other  texts. 

Answer, — From  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, no  clear  argument  can  be  derived  in  be- 
half of  the  finite  duration  of  future  punish- 
ments; for, 

(a)  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  treats  of  death 
in  the  literal  sense,  since  ^yotof  is  there  op- 
posed to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  it  is 
there  expressly  said  that  Christ,  in  raising  the 
dead  to  life,  will  conquer  this  last  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Cf.  s.  96,  ad  fin.  This  is  therefore 
described  as  his  last  great  work  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race.  And  so,  judging  from  this  pas- 
sage, one  could  expect  no  influence  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  work  for  the  good  of  men,  beyond  the 
grave. 

(6)  That  the  passage  referred  to  in  Acts  iii. 
does  not  relate  to  this  point  is  beyond -all  ques- 
tion. Vide  Emesti's  Programm  on  this  text, 
in  his  *♦  Opusc.  Theol.,"  p.  477,  seq.  Cf.  s.  97, 
ad  finem.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as 
follows: — "The  heavens  have  received  Christ, 
or  retain  him  within  themselves,  as  long  as 
(axpti  oi)  the  happy  period  tf  the  New  Testament 
eontinues.^^  He  will  not  come  again  to  found 
an  earthly  kingdom.    In  ver.  20,  these  xp^^^ 
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ur  am  MtlUd  ■wpoi  ira^v- 
ttutoKiKtifUiv,  Bud  in  Heb.  ix.  lO.  xaipo(dwtC>. 
nuc.    ThU9  it  U  Baid  in  Miti.  xvii.  1 1,  'IUuih 

(i.  «.|  Julin)  urixaTurijao  ftarrs,  where  (he 
phtBH  is  taken  from  the  Sept.  Vpr^ioD  of  Ma!. 
1*.  G.  TIarta,  rcferB  to  everjihing  which  needs 
nfoitoatian  in  religious  tfTaira,  and  to  every- 
thing which  is  predicted  b;  the  prophets.  Cf. 
Moms,  p.  301. 

(c)  Nor  is  there  in  the  di»coarses  of  Jesua  a 
■ingle  psBsa^  which  encoursgea  the  hope  that 
thpre  will  be  a  terminntino  of  Tutura  puniih' 
menlB.     Cf.,  e.  g.,  Lulcsi  zii. 

(3}  Arguinenti  from  moon  for  the  finite  dura- 
tion of  future  punisliments.  The  principal  of 
these  are  drawn  from  our  idens  of  the  diiine  al- 
Iribales,  the  gaadnett,  witdom,  and  jutlice  of 
God.  How  can  it  he  reconciled  with  Ibew  at- 
Iribalei,  it  is  Bsked,  that  God  should  make  Bo 
large  a  number  of  hie  rational  cteaturea  for  ever 
miietablo  I  tlow  can  God,  who  is  iote  iuelf. 
ponish  his  creaturea  eternally  beeause  they  have 
iived  tfew  ycim  only  in  a  though lleaa,  wicked, 
ud  irrational  mannert  Thia  seema  to  be 
wholly  diiproponionale.  A^in  it  ia  aaked, 
how  oould  God  ereats  beings  whose  eternal 
niaer;  li«  foresaw! 

To  tb^ae  rguesiion*  it  ma;  be  taplied, 

(a).  That  although  the  views  expresaed  in 
tbtnl  art  in  general  true,  yet  our  limited  under- 
Mandiog  ia  unable  to  delermins,  in  particular 
taa,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  diTino 
goodnena,  wlailom,  and  justice,  and  what  ia  ac- 
eotdant  with  these  attributes,  and  what  other- 
wise. And  BO,  allliough  it  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  Bgreeahlo  to  the  goodness  and  tiie  other  altri- 
bules  of  God  to  put  a  period  to  the  punishaienta 
of  hell,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  ho  must  ne. 
ceBBtkiily,  or  will  actually  do  this.  Did  we  not 
■ee  it  to  he  a  fact,  thai  God  has  created  a  world 
in  which  there  ia  so  much  physical  and  moral 
RTil,  we  should  proceed  to  argue,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  it  would  he  inconsistent  with  his 
perfectioDB  to  give  such  a  world  existence,  and 
should  think  that  we  had  reaBon(^d  conclusively. 

(b)  Again ;  in  reply  to  the  above  questions  it 
may  be  said,  that  God  does  not  look  merely  at 
■ingle  individuals,  but  has  respect  to  the  whole- 
of  his  creation,  and  that  he  must  prefer  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  to  that  of  a  few.  The  oOender 
himself  may  not  always  be  benefited  by  the  di- 
vine punishments  visited  upon  him,  but  his  ex- 
Binple  may  yet  serve  for  the  warning  of  others, 
and  thus  conduce  to  their  good.  Cf.  Rom.  ix. 
IT,  23.  Thus  the  eternal  punishments  inflicted 
upon  lome  may  perhaps  serve,  through  all  eter- 
nity, to  deter  from  alns  many  other  hein£s  in  the 
boundless  empire  of  God — good  angels,  and 
men  redeemed,  and  perhaps  still  other  classes 
of  beings  not  belonging  to  this  world.  By 
IIUM  puniahineDt,  theiefote,  a  good  maj  be  iLone 


far  many  which  will  overbalance  the  evil  in- 
flicted on  a  few.  The  sahject  is  exhibited  by 
MichaeliB  in  this  light  in  hia  work,  "  Von  dec 
Sonde,"  a.  325,  seq.  Plato,  in  hia  Gcrgias, 
near  the  end,  aacrihea  a  similar  thought  to  So- 
crates (  "he  believed  that  the  ineclainiable  part 
of  mankind  would  he  eternally  punished,  ai 
na^aiiiytuirrat  Tva  dXVn  of<Jrrt<,  fa^uiurai  JJiV 
Tioif  y('n4.tw."  There  is  ranch  probability  in 
this  thought.  The  force  of  ll,  b<7weTer.  some 
endeavour  lo  invalidate,  by  saying  that  it  is 
conceiving  of  God  too  narrowly,  and  too  moob 
after  the  manner  of  men,  God  cannot  be  want- 
ing in  other  means  by  which  this  object  could 
be  more  easily  and  surely  attained.  Again:  ili* 
very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  example  of 
persons  condemned  to  eternal  punishinent  would 
have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  all.  and  ac- 
tually deter  them  from  sin.  Tliis  effect  is  not 
certainly  produced  upon  many  here  in  this 
world,  who  believe  most  confidently  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishinenls.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  iniperreclion  belonging  to  human  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  and  not  therefore  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Itte  supreme  legislator,  that  the  pu- 
nishmenls  infllotpd  by  them  often  serve  merely 
for  the  warning  of  others,  and  cannot  secure  the 
reformation  of  those  who  are  punished.  Vide 
a.  31,  No.  S,  raapecting  tha  positive  Justice  of 
God. 


SECTION  CLVIII. 


(1)  There  is  not  a  single  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  clearly 
authorizes  the  hope  of  an  entire  and  universal 
removal  of  all  future  punishments  i  but  exactly 
the  opposite  of  this  sentiment  Is  expressly  af- 
firmed in  many  passages.  Vide  a.  IS7,  I.  I, 
and  II.  t. 

(2)  The  fuUowing  remarks,  drawn  partly 
from  scripture  and  partly  from  reason,  rosy 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  we  are 
taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  duration  of 
punishment  in  the  future  world.  There  ace 
two  kinds  of  punishment  which  the  wicked  will 
be  made  lo  suffer — vit., 

(a)  Natural  ptiniihmcni.  As  every  actioit 
morally  good  ia  followed  by  endless  good  con- 
setiuences  to  him  who  prrforms  it,  so  it  is  with 
every  wrong  action.  This  is  founded  in  the 
wise  constitution  of  things  which  God  himself 
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has  established.  When,  therefore,  natural  pu- 
nishments are  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  reason 
how  an  eternal  duration  of  them  may  be  affirm- 
ed. Indeed,  reason  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise,  since  there  is  no  promise  of  God, 
either  in  the  holy  scriptures  or  elsewhere,  that 
the  natural  evil  consequences  of  sins  once  com- 
mitted will  ever  cease.  In  order  to  this  there 
must  be  some  incomprehensible  miracle  per- 
formed, and  this  God  has  not  promised  to  do. 
Hence,  as  far  as  natural  punishments  are  con- 
cerned, their  eternal  duration  may  be  affirmed, 
both  on  grrounds  of  scripture  and  reason.  Cf. 
s.  157, 1.  2. 

(6)  Fasitive  punishmenU,  W^ith  regard  to  these 
we  may  conceive  that  they  may  be  removed ; 
indeed,  much  can  be  said,  on  grounds  of  reason, 
to  render  this  opinion  probable.  To  hope  tliat  God 
would  remove  the  positive  punishments  of  sins, 
in  case  the  sinner,  even  in  the  future  life,  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  truly 
repent,  would  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  the  divine 
goodness  and  justice.    That  the  repentance  of 
the  sinner  in  the  future  world  is  absolutely  im- 
possible is  not  taught  in  the  scriptures.     Vide 
1. 157, 1,  2,  coll.  8.  G3,  II.  Note,  respecting  the 
ftllea  angels.    And  that  even  these  miserable 
beings  are  by  no  means  wholly  excluded  from 
the  active  proofs  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
God  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly teaches  that  the  lot  of  some  of  the 
damned  will  be  more  light  and  tolerable  than  that 
of  others.     Vide  Matt.  xi.  22, 24 ;  x.  15 ;  Luke, 
Xii.  48.    The  phrase  xoXaai^  oulwvio;  may  per- 
haps relate  therefore  merely  to  the  natural  pu- 
nishments of  sin,  and  not  to  the  positive.     Still 
it  cannot  be  shewn  that  this  phrase  does  and 
Ikinst  refer  exclusively  to  these  natural  punish- 
iHents,  and  it  is  still  possible  that  both  these 
kinds  of  punishment  may  be  comprehended  in 
Its  meaning.    In  short,  no  arguments  which  are 
ttierely  philosophical  furnish  anything  more  than 
%  certain  degree  of  probability  on  this  subject; 
they  cannot  enable  us  to  decide  anything  defi- 
ikitely  with  regard  to  it.    We  know  too  little 
^irhat  the  positive  punishments  of  the  future 
"^irorld  will  be,  to  speak  decidedly  with  regard 
to  them.    Where  the  object  is  unknown  to  us, 
cannot  pronounce  decidedly  that  the  predi- 
of  eternal  duration  may  not  be  applied  to 
tliein.    But  allowing  that  positive  punishments 
itiay   be  wholly  removed  from  one  who  may 
laave  actually  repented,  still  the  natural  evil 
Consequences  of  sin  will  not  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity* come  to  an  end.    These  may,  indeed,  be- 
come more  light  and  tolerable  to  one  who  has 
l^epented,  but  even  such  an  one  can  never  be 
luippy  in  the  same  degree  as  another  who  has 
iTer  sinned.    Such  an  one  will  always  stand 
lower  point  of  happiness  than  others,  and 
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there  will  always  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
him  and  them. 

(3)  The  wisdom  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles always  shewed  in  exhibiting  this  doctrine 
should  be  imitated  by  all  Christian  teachers. 
In  our  practical  instructions  we  should  never 
indulge  in  speculations,  or  suffer  ourselves  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation  of  learned  questions 
which  the  unpractised  cannot  understand,  and 
will  but  too  easily  misconstrue  and  pervert. 
Even  the  distinction  between  natural  and  posi- 
tive punishments  cannot  be  made  perfectly  plain 
to  the  unlearned ;  and  hence  it  is  never  insisted 
upon  in  the  sacred  scriptures;  and  that  positive 
punishments  will  ever  wholly  cease  in  the  fu- 
ture world  can  be  shewn  incontrovertibly  nei- 
ther from  the  Bible  nor  any  other  source.  It  is 
moreover  impossible  to  prevent  the  doctrine  of 
the  finite  duration  of  future  punishments,  let  it 
be  stated  ever  so  guardedly,  from  being  pervert- 
ed in  various  ways  by  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, to  their  own  injury. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  sim- 
ple doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  the  more  so,  consi- 
dering how  little  we  know  of  the  future  world, 
and  how  liable  we  are,  through  our  ignorance, 
to  mistake.  Had  more  full  disclosures  on  this 
subject  been  necessary  or  useful  for  us  in  the 
present  life,  they  would  have  been  given  to  us 
by  God  either  through  nature,  or  direct  revela- 
tion, or  in  both  these  ways.  But  since  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  this,  let  the  Christian  teacher 
exhibit  faithfully  and  conscientiously  that  only 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  on  this 
subject,  without  either  adding  anything  to  their 
testimony,  or  diminishing  aught  from  it. 

Nole,-~Some  modern  writers,  who  admit  that 
eternal  punishments  are  threatened  in  the  Bible, 
but  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
with  their  preconceived  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical principles,  have  hi^  upon  the  thought 
that  God  has  merely  threatened  these  eternal 
punishments,  in  order  to  deter  men  more  efieo- 
tually  from  sin,  and  to  sustain  more  firmly  the 
authority  of  his  law ;  but  that  it  depends  upon 
himself  to  what  degree  he  will  fulfil  his  threat- 
enings.  In  executing  the  sentence,  he  can  and 
will,  it  is  said,  abate  something  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  threatened.  So  thought 
Tillotson,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Pains  of  Hell. 
And  tliis  view  has  appeared  not  improbable  to 
many  German  theologians — e.  g..  Bushing, 
Bahrdt,  (in  his  «*Dogmatik,*')  Less,  and  others. 

But  such  a  supposition  is  unworthy  of  God. 
Human  legislators  do,  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  their  weakness,  sometimes  resort  to  such  ex- 
pedients, in  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
their  laws.  Still  such  measures,  even  among 
men,  are  generally  followed  by  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  are  rarely  adopted  except  by  weak 
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ptinoet.  Bat  with  regard  to  God«  who  is  ftith- 
fal  and  true,  aaoh  a  ioppoaition  it  incongnioaa. 
Nor  does  he  need  any  each  expedients,  since  he 
cannot  want  for  means  to  eiSeet  this  object, 
withont  going  contrary  to  his  Teracity.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  strength  and  eflScacy  of  all  the 
threaten! ngs  connected  with  the  dinne  laws 
woald  by  this  supposition  be  diminished.  For 
men  are  always  inclined  enough  to  beliere  that 
they  shall  not,  after  all  these  threatenings,  be 
dealt  with  so  strictly  and  scTcrely,  becanse  they 
bare  been  accustomed  to  see  some  abatement 
of  the  penalty  annexed  to  human  laws,  when  it 
comes  to  be  inflicted.  But  against  so  hurtful  a 
mistake  the  holy  scriptures  labour  with  the 
grsatest  earnestness,  and  CTerywhere  insist 
npon  the  doctrine  of  the  di?ine  veracity,  and 
the  unfailing  fulfilment  of  the  dirine  thre'aten- 
iog>f  0*  gM  Heb.  It.  13, 13. 

IL  Sketch  of  the  UUtory  of  this  Doctrine  tmumg 

ChriMtiane* 

Cf.  Burnet,  De  Statu.  Mortuorum  et  Reaur- 
gentium;  alao,  J.  A.  Dietelmair,  Hist  Anti- 
quior  Commenti  Fanatici  de  datoxoxwataaivtoi^ 
nn»tia¥\  Altorf,  17G9,  8vo;  and  Cotu,  Historia 
snceincta  Dograatis  de  Poenarum  Infemalium 
DuTatione;Tabing.  1774. 

(1)  We  are  not  to  expect  any  deeply-learned 
and  philosophical  iuTestigations  and  distinc- 
tiona,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earliest  Cliristian  period.  The 
teachers  were  then  contented  with  the  simple 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  which  has  been  already 
exhibited,  and  they  made  ugTb  of  this  with  the 
most  happy  success  in  their  didactic  and  horta- 
tory discourses.  Afterwards,  since  the  second 
century,  when  they  began  to  mingle  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools  with  Christianity,  they  fell 
into  speculation  upon  this  doctrine.  Some  un- 
dertook to  define  the  idea  of  aiuFio;  more  accu- 
rately, and  to  shew  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  punishments  which  are  strictly  unending. 
Others  insisted  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  this 
term,  and  would  have  it  taken  in  its  strictest 
sense.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed.  These 
might  perhaps  have  found  some  points  of  union, 
or  at  least  of  approximation,  if  they  had  properly 
considered  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
positive  punishments.  But  no  traces  of  this 
distinction  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  ancients ; 
certainly  they  did  not  see  it,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences which  can  be  derived  from  it,  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  hell  are 
finite  in  duration  was  first  clearly  taught  by 
some  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school  in  the  second  century.  They  ob- 
viously derived  their  mode  of  representation 
from  the  principles  of  the  P\aloi\\c.  \>Vv\\o^o^K^. 
PJato  regarded  punishmenU  meicX^  ^a  medv 


effioA  destgned  to  eflfoet  Ae  ears  of  the  disoiden 
pf  men.  He  supposed  that  all  spirits  and  m%U 
not  wholly  irrselaimabto  woald  be  morally  pv- 
rifted  and  renovated  by  nwans  of  ponishmeots 
and  would  in  this  way  attain  to  happiwM; 
which,  however,  woqM  be  very  difleient  as  to 
its  degree.  Bat  still  he,  as  well  as  Sberaies, 
believed  in  the  unending  pnnishneDt  of  the  ins- 
olaimable.    Cf.  a.  160. 

Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  fini  a 
dear  exhibition  of  these  Plstonie  ideas.  CL 
Strom.  4  end  6.  Bot  Origen,  Iq  the  third  cbb- 
tury,  taoght  still  more  plainly,  ittommnmirmm 
BaifMiruav  xai  dm^wr  dn^ptdfCur,  and  Kpeasa*" 
poy  cZmu  soXoffur  dof^wr  diOpwcciv*  and  eade^ 
voured  to  establish  this  doetrine  by  maay  stga- 
ments.  In  the  works  of  his  which  are  still 
extant,  there  are  passages  which  are  eleariy  of 
thia  import— e.  g.,  in  hia  works,  ^  Contra  Cel- 
sum,**  V.  15 ;  «« De  Principiis,**  ii.  5.  Hoiail. 
19,  in  Jerem.,  and  Athanasins  and  other  aaeiat 
writera,  are  agreed  that  he  tanght  thia  doetnae. 
Some  modem  writera  have  nndert^en  to  dift- 
pute  thia,  though  without  sufficient  raaaoa.* 
Origen  waa  followed  in  thia  doctrine  by  many 
of  the  learned  Grecian  fathers— e.  g.,  Diodom 
of  Tarsoa,  Theodore  of  Mopaoeatia,  and  oChvit 
of  the  school  of  Origen.  Even  in  the  LaliB 
church  this  opinion  waa  widely  disseminaled 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Asgas- 
tine  and  Ilieronymus. 

But  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments  was  aflirmed  by 
other  equally  distinguished  teachers— e.  g., 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basilius,  John  of  Coo- 
stantinople,  and  amonor  the  Latins,  by  HifTO- 
nymus,  Augustine,  and  others.  Even  in  the 
fourth  century  Orioren  and  his  adherents  were 
severely  reproached  on  account  of  this  and  other 
doctrines  which  had  been  already  freely  circa- 
latrd.  At  length  the  ecclesiastical  anathema 
was  pronounced  upon  this  doctrine.  Among 
the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen  aud  of 
their  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
was  especially  distinguished.  The  doctrine  of 
Origen  was  therefore  condemned  by  the  foartfc 
council  at  Carthacre,  in  the  year  399,  and  afte^ 
wards  by  many  other  councils,  and  in  opposj* 
tion  to  it  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  foton 
punishment  was  established  as  the  faith  of  the 
church. 

(3)  Still  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  dnratioo 
of  future  punishment  has  never  wanted  defend 
ers.   Even  during  the  dark  ages  and  among  the 
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*  [Neandcr,  while  he  concede*  that  Origen  taogiit 
this  aoctrine,  thinks  it  is  one  of  those  points  rrsped' 
ing  which  bis  opinion  afterwards  chanf?cd.  CL  N^ 
«x\deT^  Allg.  Kirch.  Gescb.  b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  I09ftr« 
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schoolmen  there  were  some  who  took  this 
ground,  especially  Scotns  Erigena  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  Abhot  Raynaldus  in  the 
twelfUi.  But  the  grrent  majority  of  teachers 
dnringr  this  period  held  fast  to  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, and  endeaToared  to  confirm  it  by  new  ar- 
guments ;  so,  e.  g.,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others. 

Bat  this  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of 
fotare  punishment  fell  into  very  ill  repute  in  the 
Western  church,  on  account  of  its  being  pro- 
fessed by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  revolu- 
tionary parties  in  the  sixteenth  century,  (e.  g., 
by  the  Anabaptists,)  and  from  its  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  expectations  and 
•chemes.  The  mere  profession  of  the  doctrine 
earns  to  be  regarded  as  implying  assent  to  the 
other  extravagances  of  these  parties,  and  as  the 
signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  rejected  in  the 
■ymbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church  as  an 
Ansbaptistical  doctrine;  Augs.  Confess.  Art. 
zrii.  In  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
held  by  these  sects  it  deserves  the  most  unmin- 
gled  disapprobation.  Again;  among  the  iil- 
fiuned  Christian  free-thinkers— e.  g.,  the  Soct- 
nians — there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  the  same.  Tliis  doc- 
trine has  been  advocated  in  the  protestant  church 
both  by  men  who  have  stood  in  suspicion  of 
enthusiasm,  (e.  g.,  Peterson,  Lavater,  and 
others,)  and  by  some  of  the  free-thinkers  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  yery  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  on  very  different  grounds,  by 
these  two  classes. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  common  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  in  modem  times,  are, 
Mosheim,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermons ;  and 
among  the  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  Baumgartcn 
in  his  Dogmatik  and  Vindicie  Pcenarum  JBter- 
narom;  Halle,  1742:  Schubert,  Vernunftigf 
Oedanken  von  der  Endlichkeit  der  HoUenstra- 
fen,  3te  Aufg.  Jena,  1750;  Heinr.  Meine,  Gute 
8ache  der  Lehre  Ton  der  unend lichen  Dauer 
derHdIlenstrafen;  HelmstlLdt,  174B;  Schlitte, 
Ueberlegung  der  beiderseitiger  GrQnde  fur  und 
wider  die  unendliche  UnglQckseligkeit  der 
Verbrecher,  &c.  Cf.  also  Michaelis,  Von  der 
S&nde,  &o. 

The  principal  adyocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
limited  duration  of  future  punishments  are, 
8oner,  (in  an  acute  philosophical  work,  to 
which  Leibnitz  replied;  vide  Lessing*s  Bey- 
tr&ge  zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  Ir  Beytr., 
Braunschweig,  1773,  s.  301 ;)  Eberhard,  Apo- 
logie  des  Sokrates,  th.  i.  and  ii. ;  Gruner,  Theol. 
Dogm.  p.  636;  Basedow,  Philalethie,  s.  539; 
Steinbart,  System,  n.  s.  w.  A  work  entitled 
Ueber  die  Strafe  der  Verdammten  und  deren 
Daner;  Leipzig,  1783;  is  composed  with  much 
lefleetion.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
examined,  and  a  middle  course  between  them 
ta  chosen.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  wicked, 


after  enduring  the  punishments  of  hell  for  a 
season,  will  be  at  last  annihilated,  and  have 
called  this  mortem  actertiam.  Vide  s.  151,  ad 
finem.  But  according  to  scriptural  usage,  ^- 
vatof,  or  oXf^pof  (uoyto;,  or  dcvffpo^,  is  not  anni- 
hilation^  but  eternal  condemnation. 


ON  ETERNAL  BLESSEDNESS. 


SECTION  CLIX. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THIS  DOCTRINE  ;  AND  EXPLANA- 
TION OP  THE  SCRIPTURAL  PHRASEOLOGY  WITH 
REGARD  TO  IT. 

L  Grounds  for  expecting  a  happier  life  hereafUr, 

That  a  more  happy  life  is  to  be  expected  after 
death  appears,  even  on  grounds  of  reason.  In  a 
high  degree  probable,  if  either  the  present  state 
of  human  life  is  considered,  or  the  attributes  of 
God,  his  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom.  Cf. 
the  argruments  in  behalf  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  s.  149.  Man  and  his  destination  are 
the  most  insolvable  riddle,  if  hi*  has  received 
existence  merely  for  the  present  life.  And  this 
riddle  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  period  of  man*s  existence  extends  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  that  there  will  properly 
begin  the  happy  state  where  the  pious  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  what  they  have  sown. 

The  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is, 
holiness  and  proportionate  happiness.  As  to 
holiness  or  moral  perfection,  it  is  and  remains 
extremely  defective  during  the  present  life;  and 
even  those  who  make  the  greatest  advances  in 
moral  excellence  still  fall  very  far  short  of  that 
high  standard  which  is  set  up  before  them  and 
which  their  own  inmost  feeling  tells  them  they 
ought  to  attain.  And  as  to  happiness,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  no  one  in  the  present  life  is 
perfectly  happy,  either  as  to  body  or  soul,  al- 
though there  is  implanted  in  all  by  the  Creator 
a  disposition  to  seek  for  happiness,  and  an  in- 
extinguishable thirst  to  enjoy  it.  But  how 
scanty  and  miserable  is  the  satisfaction  of  this 
desire  in  the  present  life,  even  with  those  who 
in  the  judgment  of  others  are  enviably  happy ! 
Beautifully  and  faithfully  is  this  described  in 
Ecclesiastes — a  book  which  contains  the  true 
philosophy  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  agreeable  sensations, 
both  bodily  and  spiritual,  are  enhanced  in  their 
value  and  charm  by  being  connected  with  un- 
pleasant sensations,  if  the  unpleasant  only  go 
before,  and  the  pleasant  follow  after.  Thus  to 
the  convalescent  man,  after  he  has  endured 
great  sufferings  in  his  sickness,  the  mere  cessa- 
tion of  pain  is  an  exquisite  delight,  while  to 
those  who  have  fell  uoiba  ^^  \Sca»a  vQ2^«(v^5^^^ 
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ia  DO  eourcd  or  pleasure.  But  mn  order  exoctl; 
UiB  revurtie  19  eominan  in  the  life  of  men  here 
opon  llie  enrtli.  The  moal  clieerful  Lime  iB  that 
of  foulh ;  Iben  we  have  tlie  full  power  and 
tiloDiD  of  life.  TliB  oldar  we  grow,  the  wore 
we  beCDine  entangled  in  buainess,  burdened 
wilh  cares,  oppiesaed  with  grlefa  antl  distrMaes, 
iaSrniilioB  of  body  and  mind,  pcths|)s  wilh  po- 
verty and  dis^ace.  How  sad  were  the  lol  of 
man  if  he  had  no   future  and  happier  life  lo 

How  many  men  are  born  with  Inlellectxal 
faculliei  and  powers  which  they  cao  never  fully 
develop  here,  either  beesuae  Ihof  die  ewly  or 
■re  wholly  deslituie  of  the  means  and  opporlu- 
Dities  for  development  and  cultivation.  Now  if 
Biistenee  Feases  with  death,  this  sum  of  pawer« 
is  wholly  lost.  Bat  since  our  Creator  does  not 
give  ua  even  our  badi/j/  powers  in  vain  and  for 
no  end,  liow  much  less  r,3n  ho  bare  imparted 
the  higher  inLellectual  and  especially  mora/ fs- 
oultiea  without  design ! 

It  is  no  wonder,  thereforo,  that  the  enpecta- 
tion  of  ii  mare  happy  stale  alH«r  the  present  life 
has,  as  it  were,  forced  itself  ao  uiiivsrsiilly 
upoa  reflecting  men.  But  equally  unircrsol  ind 
equally  well  grounded  ia  the  hope  of  an  aaend- 
tag  eontinuaaci  of  this  future  happy  state.  For 
iril  is  not  lo  continue  for  ever  it  coaBca  to  be  > 
truly  hsppy  aondition.    To  foresee  the  end  of  a 

Site  of  bliss  would  be  of  itself  enough  lo  dis- 
rb  the  bappineaa  which  we  might  fur  a  time 
possess,  and  to  embiitei  its  enjoyment;  and 
when  it  should  actually  come  to  an  end,  it  would 
leave  us  far  more  miserable  than  we  were  before 
we  had  experience  of  this  blessedness.  For  one 
who  ia  born  and  biaught  up  poor  and  in  a  state 
of  servitude  will  not  feel  bis  situation  to  be  »c 
miserable  and  oppressive  as  a  rich  or  great  man, 
who  is  cast  down  from  hii  elevaiiaa  and  bronghi 
into  the  same  condition,  will  And  it  to  be. 

Great  and  inestimable,  therefore,  ia  the  meril 
of  Jesua  Christ  in  giving  to  this  doctrine  of  ar 
eternal  bleaaedaess  beyond  the  grnre  that  drm- 
nesa  snd  certainty  which  it  cannot  receive  riotn 
Digumenta  of  leason,  by  which  itcan  be  rendered 
only  probable;  and  also  in  referring  everything, 
as  he  dons,  to  this  future  life.  Vide  John,  ilx. 
39;  1  John,  ii.  S3;  Rom.  ii.  7,  and  e.  14S.  Ex- 
cept for  Christ  we  should  have  no  satisfying 
certainly  to  lift  us  above  all  doubt.  But  now 
this  doctrine  is  placed  in  the  roast  intimate 
nexion  with  the  history  of  his  person,  sini 
always  repreaents  himself  aa  the  one  through 
whom  WH  attsin  to  the  possession  of  this  eter- 
nal happiness,  and  in  whose  society  we  shall 
enjoy  it.  Cf.  the  aections  above  cited,  also 
ISO,  H. 

II.  Hiiliirc  and  Nama  of  Faliire  Blattdnta. 
On  Ibis  subject  ne  have  itn  ter)  c\«ai  u&  de- 


finite knowledge,  nor  cut  we  have  in  tbe  prMBlt 
life.  Men,  indeed,  usually  eoneeiva  tlie  jnys  s( 
en  to  be  the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  rcMmblc 
the  pleasures  of  this  world ;  and  each  onv  bopel 

'  lain  wilh  certainty, snd  to  enjoy  in  full  bms- 
beyond  the  grave,  thst  good  which  ha  holds 
deir  upon  eartb — tho«e  favourite  einploy- 
s  or  partjcukr  delights  which  he  atdtintly 
longa  for  here,  but  which  he  can  seldooi  orneret 
:njoy  in  this  world,  or  in  the  enjoy  losnt  of  ■rhieb 
he  has  never  bsen  fully  ealisBed.     Hfntm  nidt 

:n,  living  only  in  ibe  indulgence  of  their  pt»' 
siona  and  appotitea,  have  ilwaya  expeotrd  to  find 
in  heaven  llie  unlntermpted  enjoyment  of  Mnsosl 
delights  of  every  kind.  Tbe  indolent  man,  M 
one  who  is  exhausted  by  Bevere  l^our,  rcgvrdl 
real  and  freedom  from  employment  ss  the  bigti- 
esl  good,  and  plucea  the  chipf  blessedness  of 
heaven  in  this.  But  one  who  rf  flpcis  soberly 
on  this  subject  will  easily  see  thai  tbe  htppi- 
a»M  of  heaven  must  be  a  very  diffierenl  thing 
from  earthly  happiness.  Tliia  last  is  of  sod 
a  nature  bs  to  be  soon  followed  by  dts)n>st  sod 
satiety.  Wo  Bhould  be  very  unhappy,  if  se 
should  live  for  ever  in  the  richest  profuwon  of 
the  highest  earthly  delights  and  j-iys.  evsn 
could  we  continue  in  perpetual  and  nnver-fudiDg 
youth.  For  all  earthly  Joys  and  delights  of 
which  we  know  anything  by  eiperienoe,  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  sfler  ihey  have  been  enjoytd 
for  a  short  time  they  lose  their  relish,  snd  thea 
follows  salinty.  Experience  daily  conliruia  Ui«  1 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  tbe  preacher,  that  every-  < 
tiling  upon  earth  11  vanity  imd  erxalion  aftpiril' 
If  it  were  appoinCod  to  us  in  our  prttnt  canii- 
tian  lo  live/'/r  ner  upon  the  earth,  in  the  fiiU 
enjoyment  of  all  It  can  afford  to  please  and 
charm,  our  lol  were  indeed  piliahle.  Had  «t 
lasted  all  possible  earthly  pleasures,  and  wet* 
there  none  now  left  which  could  attract  ul  by 
their  novelty,  satiated  with  a  joyless  life  «« 
should  wish  ourselves  dead,  and  even  iliii 
wish,  to  our  sorrow,  would  remain  unaalisliedl 
even  that  rest,  or  rather  indolence  and  torpidity, 
which  is  so  highly  praised  >nd  so  ardeotly 
longed  for  by  some  drones,  would,  long  eODti- 
nucd,  render  us  perfectly  miserable,  and  M 
length  become  wholly  Intolerable. 

Cicero  very  juatly  remarks,  that  the  blessed  \ 
gods,  according  to  the  notion  which  the  EpicB- 
rcans  enlcrtained  of  ihem,  could  not  possibly  b« 
happy,  being  without  employment,  and  bavlnf 
nothing  to  thinh  of,  through  all  eternity,  exeepi 
helit  cil  miki.  Hence  the  bliss  and  joys  of  tb 
future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  diSemI 
kind  from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  bappi- 
nesB,  if  we  are  there  to  be  tmlg  happy  for  tta. 

But  since  ne  have  do  distinct  ooncepttoM  of 
thobC  joys  which  never  have  been  and  never 
he  experienced  by  us  here  in  Ihfiir  full  rxteak 
X^bWiho^  tcBHse  no  words  in  out  languags  » 
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express  them,  and  eonnot  therefore  expect  any 
clear  description  of  them,  eyen  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Cf.  Morus,  p.  298,  s.  7,  ad  finom,  and 
p.  299,  note  1.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this 
happiness  sometimes  in  general  terms  designat- 
ing its  greatness,  (as  Romans,  viii.  18—22;  2 
Cor.  iv.  17, 18,)  and  sometimes  by  various  beau- 
tiful images  and  figurative  modes  of  Speech,  bor- 
rowed from  everything  which  we  know  to  be  at- 
tractive and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already 
common  among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  but  Christ  and  his  apostles*  employed 
them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitude 
of  the  Jews.  The  Orientalists  are  rich  in  such 
figures.  They  were  employed  by  Mohammed, 
who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  ex- 
travagant excess,  but  at  the  same  time  said  ex- 
pressly that  they  were  mere  figures,  although 
many  of  his  followers  afterwards  understood 
them  literally,  as  has  been  often  done  in  a  similar 
way  by  many  Christians.  If  all  which  is  figura- 
tive is  taken  away,  the  main  idea  which  is  left  is 
that  of  great  felicity^  which,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  will  transcend  all  our  expectations  and  con- 
ceptions. Vide  1  John,  iii.  2;  Col.  iii.  3,  ^ui} 
fllMv  xtx^vntax.  The  passage  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  eye 
hath  not  Been,  ear  hath  not  heard,  &c.,  (which  is 
taken  from  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,)  does  not  properly  relate 
to  this  subject.  Judging  from  ver.  7,  8,  the 
subject  here  treated  of  is  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  was  before  unknown,  and  which  is  not 
the  product  of  human  invention.  Still  the  whole 
passage  leads  to  this,  that  God  made  these  ex- 
traordinary provisions  through  Christ,  in  order 
to  bring  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  unspeakable 
bliss.    Cf.  also  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  names 
of  future  happiness,  both  literal  and  figura- 
tive:— 

(\)  The  Kttral  appellationa.  Zco^,  ^coif  oitSyio^, 
which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  signifies,  a 
happy  life,  vita  vere  vitaH»,  eternal  well-heing. 
Hence  the  term  dpyi)  e«ov  is  opposed  to  it — 
e«  g.,  John,  iii.  16,  36 ;  also  xo^'dxpcerc^,  xoXouri^, 
jf.  -r.  X.  Ao^a,  do|a  0«ov,  reward,  Rom.  ii.  7 ; 
T.  3.  'A^^cxptrJoh  h^a,  ti'fi^  x<u  ap'^OLpaia,  Rom. 
ii.  7;  and  ivpijyi;,  ver.  10.  Amviov  )3apo$  doli;;, 
mn  eternal  reward  of  full  weight,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
Scot'STpta,  amtri^a  (uwyco;,  Heb.  v.  9,  &c. 

(2)  Figurative  representations.  Among  these 
is  the  name  heaven.  The  abode  of  the  departed 
taints  is  a  place  which,  to  us  who  live  upon  the 
earth,  and  while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible 
and  inaccessible,  beyond  the  bound  of  the  visi- 
ble world,  and  entirely  separated  from  it;  there 
they  live  iu  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a 
nearer  connexion  with  God  and  Christ  than 
here  below.  This  place  and  state  cannot  be 
designated  by  any  more  fit  and  brief  expression 
Hian  that  which  is  found  in  almost  every  lan- 


guage—viz.,  Aeaven;  this,  therefore,  is  frequent- 
ly employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  there 
that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is 
situated — i.  e.,  it  is  there  where  the  omnipre- 
sent God  reveals  himself  most  gloriously.  That, 
too,  is  the  abode  of  the  higher  spiritual  creation 
of  God.  Thither  was  Christ  translated ;  he 
calls  it  the  house  of  his  Father,  and  says  that  he 
has  there  prepared  an  abode  for  his  followers, 
John,  xiv.  2,  coll.  s.  23,  II.,  and  s.  97,  II. 

This  place  was  never  conceived  of  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  has  been  by  some  modern  writers, 
as  a  particular /7/!afie/,  or  world,  but  as  the  wide 
expanse  of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere, 
or  starry  heaven ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  third  heaven,  as  being  neither  the  atmo- 
sphere nor  starry  heaven.  Vide  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 
The  remark  of  Morus  is  good,  p.  297,  note  4, 
**  Illud  in  eoslo  esse,  magis  indicat  statum  condi- 
tionemque  hominis,  quam  locum  certum.** 

Another  figurative  name  is  paradise,  taken 
from  the  abode  of  the  first  man  in  his  innocence. 
Vide  vol.  i.  s.  52,  ad  finem.  From  this  it  is 
transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Luke, 
xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  7;  xxii.  2. 

Again :  this  place  is  called  the  heavenly  Jerxp- 
salem  (inov^vtoi,  xoMviq,  ^  avco) ;  because  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
Jews,  the  place  of  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
seat  of  the  divine  worship.  Gal.  iv.  26 ;  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  Rev.  iii.  12.  Baai^uia  ov^aa>uv,  or  0so^ 
Matt.  XXV.  34;  James,  ii.  5 ;  /SoujiXcia  i7tavpavu>$ 
and  cuovtoj,  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  (fvfi^ar 
(fixtvnv  t^  Xpttffv,  2  Tim.  ii.  12— i.  e.,  to  be 
distinguished,  honoured,  and  happy,  as  he  is,— 
to  enjoy  royal  felicity.  Cicero  says,  turn  nos 
rcgnare  videbamur.  The  stoics  say,  omnem  sapi" 
entem  regnare,  KXtjpoyofiia  and  «X^poj,  (accord- 
ing to  the  Heb.  vy^  and  Snj,  possidere,  to  attain 
to  possession,)  the  possessing  and  fully  enjoying 
happiness,  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did  Palestine. 
Hence  xXtjpovofua  tttf]pf]fiiyij  iv  ovpavoc^,  1  Pet. 
i.  4;  Heb.  ix.  15.  7h  sit  down  at  table  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — i.  e.,  to  share  with 
the  pious  of  antiquity  in  the  joys  of  salvation ; 
to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom — i.  e.,  to  sit  next  to 
Abraham,  Luke,  xvi.  22;  Matt.  viii.  1 1.  Vide 
Wetstein,  ad  h.  1.  Sa/SjSat'ta/io;,  or  dvaVowtft^, 
avsaif,  Heb.  iv.  10,  11,  where  it  denotes  the 
happiness  of  pious  Christians,  both  in  this  life 
and  that  to  come.  Xte^vo;  dixoucx^vvi;;,  the  re- 
ward of  piety,  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Phil.  iii.  14. 

(3)  As  to  the  abode  of  perfected  and  happy 
men  after  the  judgment,  when  their  souls  will 
be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  the  opinions  of 
men  have  been  very  different.  It  is  of  chief  im- 
portance to  notice  that  it  is  always  described  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  very  delightful  and 
happy  place.  Moreover,  the  apostles  teach  dis- 
tinctly that  this  earth,  after  the  present  state  q€ 
things  is  eIld^d,'^\\\^a%xwwvw^^^'«:«^^^^^fc^^^'^^ 
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oidiiiarj  residenoa  of  thoM  whoM  toala  will  be 
a^ain  united  with  their  bodiesy  in  ehort,  of  the 
•ainte  who  will  be  raised.  Vide  S  PeU  iii.  13, 
where  he  speaks  of  a  new  heavem  and  a  new 
earHL  Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Apoealypaet  that 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  hearen  (i.  e.,  the  abode 
of  the  departed  aoula  of  the  pious)  will,  after 
the  resurrection,  (when  their  souls  will  be  again 
united  with  the  body,)  be  let  down  (xafrofiaivtkp) 
to  the  earth,  (now  renewed  and  beautified.)  ReT. 
xxi.  1,  seq.,  coll.  Rom.  Tiii.  18,  seq. 

SECTION  CLX. 

WHAT  DO  BBASOir  AlTD  SCaiPTUaB  TBACB  AHD 
LIAD  US  TO  BZPBCT,  Iff  A  CiKinEmAL  T»W,  AS 
TO  TBI  UBAL  RATUaB  OF  PUTUBB  BLBS8BD- 
RBSS! 

Thb  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and 
aeripture  on  this  point  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  three  following  particulars : — (a)  We 
shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  the  suffer^ 
inga  of  this  life ;  (b)  Our  future  blessedness  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  happiness  of  this  life ; 
(e)  But  it  will  also  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  many  new  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  with  our  preceding  condi- 
tion in  this  life. 

L  Entire  Freedom  from  the  Suffermge  and  Adoer- 
tiiies  ofthu  Present  Earthly  Life, 

'  This  is  oft»'n  expressed  in  the  Bible  by  words 
which  denote  rent,  repose,  refreshment,  after  per- 
forming bibour  and  suflTering  affliction— e.  g., 
avf(Ti;t  di'a,«tav5if,  ffaH33ati(yfioj,  (not  inactivity, 
entire  freedom  from  employment,  or  indolence; 
vide  8. 151) ;)  vide  2  Thess.  i.  7,  "  God  will  give 
to  you,  who  are  troubled,  av(6iv.  Heb.  iv.  9, 
11 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13,  ♦*  they  rest  from  their  labours," 
where  x67i<K,  like  lahores,  signi&es  moicstix  af- 
flictions, and  not  employments,  Cf.  Moras,  p. 
299,  n.  1.  Cf.  also  Rev.  vii.  17,  "God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

This  exemption  from  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent life  includes,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 

(1)  Deliverance  from  the  earthly  body,  the 
seat  of  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of 
our  sinful  corruption,  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
evils  and  suflferings,  2  Cor.  v,  1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
Vide  s.  153. 

(2)  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of 
wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons,  who  in  vari- 
ous ways  injure  the  righteous  man,  and  embitter 
his  life  on  earth;  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  ftvastal  fit  arto 
rtavtoi  tfiyov  rtoj^pou,  (i.  e.,  men  who  do  evil.) 
It  is  hence  accounted  as  making  a  part  of  the 
felicity  of  Christ  in  heaven  that  he  is  there  sepa- 
rated from  sinners,  (xf;t'*>pttfM«w>J»)  Heb.  vii.  26. 

(3)  Everything  here  upou  \.V\e  e?jt\\  is  incon- 
stant, and  subject  to  peTpetaa\  c\iaik^\  aiA  W 


eapabla  of  Mtiafyui;  on  tifuctolioM  waA  !•• 
siraa.  ETarythingif  Tanity*  Evao  the  pkaaiHi 
and  Joya  of  this  life  an  of  aneb  m  wmtban  tkl 
they  lead  to  satieqr  and  diaguat  whan  tbsy  an 
long  eontinned.  Vide  ••  lft9»  Bnt  in  tha^wwU 
to  eoma  it  will  bo  difibrant  Tho  bliaa  of  dw 
aainta  will  eontifloo  withoot  intanvptm  m 
ehango,  whbootter  of  tonninalioDt  BLiid  withsal 
aatiety ;  erff^og ■♦^cyrof, d^iMvrof,  Hpn^mnk 
a  crown  ever  new  and  heauHfkit  in  oppoaitioati 
the  fading  crowna  of  aaithlj  Tietora;  1  At  L 
4;  T.  10;  9  Cor.  It.  16,  18;  Liiko»  xx.  31; 
1  John,  iii.  8,  at  pasaim.  From  kenoo  it  is  aba 
manifeat  that  the  Joya  of  the  piona  in  the  fattna 
world  will  be  capable  of  a  constant  ineraasa^  m 
erer-progreaaive  anlaigaBBont.  For  ereijrtUag 
uniform  and  atationary  prodnoes  satieCy  and  dis- 
gust. In  the  lieavenly  world,  then,  tbero  will 
be  no  aameneaa  and  atagnant  uniformity  of  Jsji 
Note,—Thd  question  ia  here  aaked,  whethar 
the  pioua,  in  the  future  world,  will  bo  antinly 
delivered  from  natural  deprarity,  or  die  pvspofr 
deranoe  of  aenae  OTarreaaont  Whether  thrir 
obedience  to  God,  and  their  Tirtne,  will  be  m 
entirely  confirmed  that  they  will  be  for  everfisi 
from  all  danger  of  ainningi  If  wo  would  agm 
with  the  holy  seripturea  wo  mast  anawer  tUi 
queation  in  the  affirmatiTe.  Tho  whole  anh 
logy  of  Ghriatian  doctrine  implies  that  thia  wifl 
be  ao;  and  ao  dearly  that  it  does  not  need  aay 
further  proof.  That  the  state  of  the  aaint  in  tl» 
future  world  will  be  one  of  secure  and  confirmed 
holiness  may  also  be  deduced  incontrovertibly 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  perfoctionment  and  eo- 
nobling  of  the  body.  The  seat  of  carnal  app^ 
tite  and  of  sin  is  in  the  earthly  and  mortal  body; 
and  from  this  we  shall  then  be  freed,  and  shall 
possess,  like  Christ,  a  heavenly  body,  s.  77f 
and  s.  153.  According  to  1  Cor.  xv.,  our  body 
will  no  more  then  be  (Tw/xa  -^vxt-xov,  but  /frstifie* 
tixov.  There  is  no  need  therefore  of  resorting 
to  purgatory  to  explain  how  man  may  be  h«e> 
after  purged  from  hereditary  depravity.  The 
possibility  of  sinning  will,  however,  still  is- 
main,  as  it  was  with  man  in  his  original  inne* 
cence,  and  as  it  is  with  the  holy  angels.  Bat 
the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  will  not  wish  to  sin; 
for  the  preponderance  of  sense  will  then  be  ea- 
tirely  removed ;  nor  will  they  any  longer  meet 
with  those  external  hindrances,  those  allttia- 
ments  to  sin,  which  obstructed  their  piety  here 
upon  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
there  have  the  strongest  attractions  and  motives 
to  piety,  more  enlarged  views,  good  exampleSi 
&c.  And  these  means  are  sufficient  to  coafirm 
the  saints  in  goodness. 

U.  Continuance  of  the  Haziness  of  the  Pretmt 

Life, 

When  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  will  rettia 
\>)iA  c^Q^anivy^xAW^  ^^  whatever  passed  widiis  it 
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while  here  apon  the  earth.  It  carries  along  with 
it,  into  the  future  world,  the  ideas,  the  know- 
ledge, the  habits,  which  it  possessed  here.  And 
BO  it  t^kes  also  good  and  evil  from  this  life  into 
the  next,  as  its  own  property,  and  there  receives 
the  fruit  of  it.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  a  part 
of  the  heavenly  blessedness  will  consist  in  the 
coneciousness  and  recollection  of  the  good  en- 
joyed and  performed  in  the  foregoing  life,  and 
in  that  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  mind  which 
^irill  proceed  from  the  thought  of  this.  As  to 
the  wicked,  the  case  will  be  reversed.  This, 
BOW,  is  one  of  the  natural  good  consequences  or 
rewards  of  virtue  and  piety ;  and  the  opposite  is 
one  of  the  natural  evil  consequences  or  punish- 
ments of  sin.     Vide  s.  15G,  157. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  follows  of 
coarse  that  there  will  be  a  difference  of  degree 
(diTersitas  graduum)  in  the  happiness  of  saints 
in  heaven.  The  happiness  of  all  will  be  equally 
eternal,  but  not  equally  intense.  The  more  good 
ectioDi,  such  as  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  one  has  performed,  the  nobler  his  virtues 
were,  the  greater  the  difficulties  and  hindrances 
which  he  had  to  overcome,  the  greater  will  be 
hie  reward.  That  this  should  be  otherwise  nei- 
ther the  goodness  nor  justice  of  God  permit  us 
'  to  believe.  Thus,  for  example,  two  men,  one 
of  whom  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  virtue 
and  piety,  while  the  other  had  put  off  reflection 
to  a  late  period,  and  then  first  renounced  his 
former  sins,  could  not  possibly  be  equal  to  each 
other  in  reward.  Vide  s.  127,  II.  In  short, 
the  happiness  of  each  individual  will  be  exactly 
apportioned  to  his  susceptibility  of  happiness. 
Great  and  various  ad  may  be  his  capacity  or 
•oaceptibility  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness. 
Just  so  great  and  various  will  his  happiness 
certainly  be  hereafter.  The  very  different  ta- 
lents, powers,  and  knowledge  of  men,  and  the 
use  they  have  made  of  them,  also  make  a  great 
diflTerence  as  to  the  capacity  for  happiness. 

All  this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Cf.  the  parables.  Matt.  xxv.  14, 
■eq.,  and  Luke,  xix.  16—19;  also  2  Cor.  ix.  6, 
Mhe  who  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly ;  and  he  who  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
alto  bountifully;**  coll.  Gal.  vi.  7;  1  Cor.  iii. 
8t  **  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward, 
according  to  his  own  labour,  (xata  tov  IBtw 
Ko^cor;)  Kom.  ii.  10,  *«to  him  who  worketh 
good,  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  will  be  given, 
IMoMfi  /rpwfoy,  (since  from  his  greater  know- 
ledge he  could  do  more  good,)  xai  'Exxi^vt,*'  in 
opposition  to  the  punishment  spoken  of  ver.  9. 
This  sentiment  is  not  contrary  to  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  the  latt  thall  he  firsts  &c., 
llatt.  xix.  30;  xx.  1 — 16,  the  parable  of  the 
laboarers  in  the  vineyard.  For  all  which  Christ 
i,  there  says  has  respect  to  the  mercenary  question 
ofPeter»  IVhat  ihatlvot  receive  in  return?    In 


opposition  to  this,  Christ  teaches  that  men  must 
not  undertake  to  prescribe  to  God  when  and 
how  he  shall  bestow  rewards ;  in  their  dealings 
with  him  they  must  not  insist  upon  recompence; 
for  men  have  deserved  no  reward  at  the  hand 
of  God  which  they  can  claim  as  a  right.  They 
ought  rather,  conscious  of  their  own  unworn 
thiness,  to  expect  this  reward,  with  humility 
and  submission,  only  because  God,  of  his  mere 
good  mercy,  has  promised  it.  Cf.  Cotta,  De 
Diversis  Gradibus  Gloriee  Beatorum;  Tub. 
1773. 

Note  1. — ^The  Christian  doctrine  requires  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness that  he  should  possess  a  humble  and  un- 
pretending spirit,  and  should  be  deeply  con- 
vinced that  he  deserves  nothing  by  bis  good 
deeds,  and  has  not  so  merited  the  rewards  of 
the  world  to  come  that  he  can  claim  them  as  his 
right.  This  disposition  is  finely  represented  in 
Matt  xxv.  37,  seq.,  where  Christ  says,  that  the 
pious  will  be  hereafter  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves so  rewarded,  as  they  will  not  be  conscious 
of  having  done  any  thing  to  deserve  such  re- 
wards. On  the  contrary,  the  wicked,  ver.  44, 
suppose  they  have  done  much  good,  but  are  not- 
withstanding sent  away  into  the  place  of  torment. 
Vide  especially  Luke,  xiii.  26,  seq. 

Note  2. — According  to  the  Christian  doctrine, 
such  actions  only  as  flow  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  Christ  can  be  consistently  rewarded, 
for  these  virtues  only  are  recognised  by  scrip* 
ture  as  having  any  good  desert.  Hence  in 
Matt.  xxv.  35,  36,  Christ  himself  specifies  such 
deeds  as  are  active  proofs  of  faith  in  him,  and 
of  grateful  love  to  him.  Vide  s.  124,  125,  re- 
specting good  works.  One  who  does  good  from 
impure  motives  has,  as  Christ  says,  already  re- 
ceived his  reward. 

III.  Positive  Rewards  in  the  Future  World. 

Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials, 
and  having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness 
which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  hereafter  other  re- 
wards and  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  with  the  present  life.  For 
our  entire  felicity  would  bo  extremely  defective 
and  scanty,  should  it  be  confined  merely  to  that 
which  we  carry  with  us  from  the  present  world, 
to  that  peace  and  joy  of  soul  which  result  from 
reflecting  on  what  we  may  have  done  which  is 
good  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  since 
even  the  best  man  will  always  discover  gpreat 
imperfections  in  all  that  he  has  done.  Our  feli- 
city would  also  be  incomplete  were  we  com- 
pelled to  stop  short  with  that  meagre  and  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  we  take  with  us 
from  this  world, — that  knowledge  so  broken  up 
into  fragments,  and  yielding  so  little  fruit,  and 
which,  poor  as  it  ia^  raaxv'j  ^<^\  \ftfe\i^^\waL\^^«- 
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of  opportanity  and  withoat  anj  fanlt  on  tiwlr 
ptit,  iie?«r  here  aeqalre.  Beudea  tlM  natonl 
lewaida  of  goodneas,  them  maat*  therefbret  be 
otkera  whieh  mnponHve  and  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  Sapreme  Legialator. 

On  thia  point  alrooat  all  philoaophere  are  f<v 
the  above  reaaona  agreedy  eren  thoee  who  will 
admit  of  nojMn/tae  jNiiiuliiie«i<f  in  the  world  to 
eome.  Bat  for  want  of  aoearate  knowledge 
of  the  atate  of  things  in  the  fnture  world,  we 
oan  aay  nothing  definite  and  certain  aa  to  the 
Baton  of  theae  poaitive  rewarda.  Vide  a.  159« 
L  In  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Teatament,  how- 
ofer,  poaitire  rewarda  are  conaidered  moat  ob- 
Tioaaly  aa  belonging  to  onr  fotnre  felieitj,  and 
•a  conatitating  a  principal  part  of  it  For  it 
alwaya  repreeenta  the  Joya  of  heaven  aa  raaolt- 
ing  atrictly  from  the/oeour  of  Chd^  and  aa  being 
Mmimtned  by  thoee  to  whom  they  are  given. 
Henoe  there  meat  be  aomething  more  added  to 
the  natural  good  eonaeqoeneea  of  oar  aotiona, 
■omething  which  cannot  be  conaidered  aa  the 
neeeeaary  and  natural  conaequenoea  of  the  good 
•etiona  we  nuy  have  before  perfoimed.  But 
on  thia  aubjeet,  we  know  nothing  more  in  geno- 
lal  than  thia,  that  Ood  will  ao  appoint  and  order 
onr  droomatancea,  and  make  anoh  arrenge- 
menta,  that  the  principal  ftcnltiea  of  onr  aonla-* 
naaon  and  affection,  will  be  heightened  and  de- 
veloped, ao  that  we  ahall  continually  obtain 
jnore  pore  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  troth, 
and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 

The  following  particular  remarks  may  be  of 
some  use  in  illustrating  this  subject: — 

(I)  In  this  life  God  has  very  wisely  allotted 
various  capacities,  powers,  and  talents,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  decrees,  to  different  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs 
them,  and  the  business  in  which  he  employs 
them.  Now  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  God  will  abolish  this  variety  in 
the  future  world ;  it  will  rather  continue  there 
in  all  its  extent.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that 
there  will  be,  even  in  the  heavenly  world,  a  di- 
versity of  tastes,  of  labours,  and  employments, 
and  that  to  one  person  this,  to  another  that,  field 
in  the  boundless  Kingdom* of  truth  and  of  useful 
occupation  will  be  assigned  for  his  cultivation 
according  to  his  peculiar  powers,  qualifications, 
end  tastes. 

A  presentiment  of  this  truth  is  contained  in 
the  idea,  which  was  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  ancient  world — viz.,  that  the  Manes  will 
atill  prosecute,  in  the  future  life,  the  employ- 
ments to  which  they  had  been  here  accustomed. 
At  least,  such  arrangements  will  doubtless  be 
made  by  God  in  the  future  life,  that  each  indivi- 
dual will  there  develop  more  and  more  the 
germs  implanted  within  him  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator;  and  will  be  able,  more  fully  than  he 
e?Bn  ooold  herct  to  aatiafy  the  wanta  of  hie 


intallaoCaal  natorat  uid  fhastomka 
pregnaa  in  the  knovlodg*  of  •vwylhiag  «ii|  I 
of  being  known,  of  whieh  1m  eonid  Imbh 
the  aimpleat  eleoMKCn  in  this  werid;  arih] 
will  be  able  to  do  tfab  in  meh  n  way  dMti 
inereaaeof  knowledg*  will  not  be 
to  piety,  aa  it  often  provas  on  6•rtl^  bat 
promotive  of  it    To  th«  waaoen  tai 
aearoher  after  tinth  It  i«  n  rafoieiqg  aaJ 
ing  thongfat  that  he  will  benbleheieaAnii| 
feet  that  knowledge  whieh  horn  haa  i 
defidenciea.    Vide  1  Cor.  ziiL  9,  oeq. 

But  there  la  danger  hen  of  going  loo  fin^i 
of  falling  into  thoee  otrangn  eoaeaptisni  tf  1 
whieh  we  find  ao  many  ennplao  in  tht 
inga  of  Lavater.  Vniiona  an  tlie  imm  iri] 
wanta  of  men  in  the  Artora  woild  will 
be,  they  will  atill  be  in  aanny  ra^eeO 
from  what  they  are  bore;  hottnnna  the  vhh] 
ephere  of  action,  and  the  ohjeeti  1^  wlU w{ 
ahall  there  be  anmnnded,  will  hs  difti 
We  ahall  there  have  a  ehangad  wMdmmwt 
feet  body,  and  by  thb  dngle  eiroaoMlaMantf 
be  freed  at  onciB  from  many  of  the  « 
dinatlotta  which  have  their  eeat  ia  f^m^ 
body.  And  thia  will  alno  eonliihvia  maelli 
rectify,  enlarge,  and  perleot  onr  knoali^ 
Many  thinga  whieh  aeem  to  na  Tary  impiMi 
and  eaaential  daring  thia  onr  atata  of  hdfanf 
upon  earth,  will  hereafter  donbUeaa  appwriit 
different  light;  we  ahall  look  open  them  «t^ 
fles  and  children's  play,  and  employ  oaiaaNi 
in  more  important  oecopationa,  the  utility  id 
interest  of  which  we  may  have  never  beha 
thought  of. 

Some  theologians  haTe  aoppoaed  that  Ai 
saints  in  heaven  may  be  taught  by  tmmedi^^ 
vine  revelations  (Jumenghfim)  ;  eepeciallythni 
who  may  enter  the  abodee  of  the  blessed  withat 
knowledge,  or  with  only  a  amall  measure  of  t^ 
— e.  g.,  children,  and  othen  who  have  disd  ii 
an  ignorance  for  which  they  themeelves  am 
not  to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  ia  difr 
nitely  taught  in  the  scriptures;  but  both  scrip 
ture  and  reason  warrant  ua  in  believing  thill 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  auch  penoniii 
the  future  world.    Vide  s.  136,  II. 

Note, — ^In  the  popular  exhibition  of  thewhflb 
doctrine  of  future  blessedness  much  prudeaoi 
and  caution  are  requisite ;  and  the  teacher  malt 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  difference  of  edam- 
tion  and  intellectual  culture  among  his  beamii 
This  is  particularly  necessary  with  regard  tolhi 
point  introduced  in  the  foregoing  paragn^ 
The  importance  which  the  learned  and  edaesid 
man  attaches  to  the  culture  of  hia  inielkdtd 
powers,  and  to  the  increase  of  knowledgs,  wttf 
easily  lead  him  into  the  mistake  of  insinimi 
even  in  his  religious  diaconraea,  too  modi  la 
the  importance  of  this/or  every  one,  and  of  lepi^ 
aenting  it  aa  oonatltnting  a  ohief  put  of  dn 
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employments  and  j  oys  of  the  future  life.  But  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  hare  but  little  taste  for 
this  intellectual  culture.  They  even  associate 
with  it  the  idea  of  severe  labour  and  toil«  be- 
cause thinking  and  learning  are  so  difficult  to 
them.  It  is  the  same  as  to  the  expectation  of 
increased  activity  hereafter.  This  has  no  charm 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  because  their  bo- 
dily labours  are  so  oppressive.  They  find  more 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
with  regard  to  which,  however,  they  should  be 
taught  that  the  rest  of  heaven  is  not  a  state  of 
entire  inactivity.  Vide  s.  159.  They  prefer  to 
hear  of  the  cessation  of  all  their  pains,  and  the 
drying  of  all  their  tears.  Cf.  Rev.  vii.  17,  &c. 
It  is  therefore  very  necessary,  in  presenting  this 
•abject  before  popular  assemblies,  to  have  re- 
gard to  the  different  wants,  conceptions,  and 
dispositions  of  men,  and  thus  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

(3)  A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness 
will  consist,  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine, 
in  the  enlargement  and  correcting  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and 
works,  and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  our  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians 
with  regard  to  the  vision  of  Gody  (visio  Dei  in- 
imiiva,  or  sensitiva,  or  heatifica,  or  eomprehen- 
fltsa.)  The  question  is,  whether  the  saints  will 
hereafter  behold  God  with  the  eyes  of  the  glo- 
rified body,  or  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind — 
i.  e.,  merely  know  him  with  the  understanding. 
On  this  point  there  was  dispute  even  in  the  an- 
cient Oriental  church  among  the  Nestorians, 
•ome  of  whom  advocated  the  bodily  vision  of 
God,  and  were  on  this  account  blamed  by  others. 
Even  in  the  Latin  church,  too,  there  was  con- 
troversy on  this  point  among  the  schoolmen, 
and  the  different  theological  schools  of  the  Roro- 
ieh  church.  And  this  was  transmitted  to  the 
protestant  church  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
since  Musaeus,  and  other  theologians  of  Jena, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  vision  of  God, 
which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  by  the 
theologians  of  Wittemberg. 

But  in  the  scriptures  God  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  Being  invisible  by  the  bodily  eye 
(d^po^ov),  as  indeed  every  spirit  is.  Vide  s.  19. 
The  texts  of  scripture  which  speak  of  seeing 
Qod  have  been  misunderstood ;  they  signify, 
sometimes,  the  more  distinct  knowledge  of  God, 
as  we  speak  of  knowing  by  seeing,  of  seeincr 
with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  ;  so  John,  i.  1 8 ;  iii.  2 ; 
iv.  12,  coll.  V.  20;  1  Tim.  vi.  16;  and  Paul 
nses  fixirtrifV  and  yiydoxHv  as  synonymonSf 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  13,  coll.  v.  10. — Again,  they 
express  the  idea  of /e/rctVy,  the  enjoyment  of 
Gk>d*s  favour,  the  being  thought  worthy  of  his 


friendship,  &c.  Still  more  frequently  are  both 
of  these  meanings  comprehended  under  the 
phrase  to  see  God.  The  image  is  taken  from 
oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  faces,  and  to  be 
in  whose  presence,  was  esteemed  a  great  favour. 
Cf.  Matt.  V.  8;  Heb.  xii.  14,  "Without  holi- 
ness ov^Hi  o^stai  toy  Kvpiov.'*  The  opposite 
of  this  is,  to  be  lemoved  from  God  and  from  his 
face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who 
will  he  personally  visible  by  us,  and  whose  per- 
sonal, familiar  intercourse  and  guidance  we 
shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  himself  places 
a  chief  part  of  the  joy  of  the  saints,  John,  xiv., 
xvii.,  &c.  And  so  the  apostles  often  describe 
the  blessedness  of  the  pious,  by  the  phrase  being 
with  Christ.  To  his  guidance  has  God  entrust- 
ed the  human  race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
And  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  we  see  "  the  bright- 
ness of  the  divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ,'* 
— ^he  is  "  the  visible  representative  of  the  invi- 
sible God,**  Col.  i.  15.  Vide  s.  120,  respecting 
the  office  of  Christ. 

(3)  According  to  the  representation  contained 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  future  world,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
a  kingdom  or  state  of  God.  Cf.  Luke,  xvi. ;  xx. 
38;  Rom.  viii.  10;  Rev.  vii.  9;  Heb.  xii.  23. 
They  will  there  partake  of  a  common  felicity. 
Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much 
heightened  by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  must,  how- 
ever, separate  all  earthly  imperfection  from  our 
conceptions  of  this  heavenly  society.  But  that 
we  shall  there  recognise  our  former  friends,  and 
shall  be  again  associated  with  them,  was  uni- 
formly believed  by  all  antiquity.  Vide  s.  150, 
II.  2.  This  idea  was  admitted  as  altogether 
rational,  and  ns  a  consoling  thought,  by  the 
most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers.  Cf. 
the  speech  of  the  dying  Socrates,  recorded  by 
Plato,  and  translated  by  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  i.  41.  This  too  was  the  opinion  of 
Cicero,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  treatise,  De  Se- 
nectute,  c.  23,  and  De  Aniicitia,  c.  3,  4. 

And  yet  there  have  been  Christians,  and  even 
teachers,  calling  themselves  Chridian  teachers, 
who  have  blamed,  and  even  ridiculed,  other 
Christians  for  couifortingr  ihemsclvts  under  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  by  che- 
rishing tlie  joyful  hope  of  seeing  them  again, 
and  renewing  after  death  the  friendship  hero 
formed.  Even  reason  regards  this  as  in  a  high 
degree  probable;  but  to  one  who  believes  the 
holy  scriptures  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
conjecture.     For, 

(n)  Tlie  scriptures  assure  us  that  we  shall 
hereafter  see  Christ,  and  shall  enjoy  his  personal 
intercourse  and  friendship.  So  John,  xiv.  3, 
•»I  will  take  you  to  myself;  where  I  am,  there 
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*bsll  ja  be  a!«o."  C(.  I  Pot  1.  8.  According 
to  John,  x*ii.  31,  wn  stiall  be  high  witneuei 
and  partloipntora  ofhU  glory. 

(Jk)  P«iilMy«expressl;,  ITheu.  ir.  17,Ihal 

we  shal!  bo  with  Christ,  in  eampany  u/ith  oar 
fritnda  who  died  brfore  im  (o/ia  aiir  ovrotf)  t  aiwl 
this  pTVit"p|i'<seB  that  we  shall  recagniee  ihem, 
Dtid  bare  intercourse  with  then,  aB  with  Christ 
himsGlf.  I'mil  odfiena  (hat  Christians  ehonld 
oomrurl  theinGelTefl,  under  the  loss  of  their 
friendB,  by  cooaidering  Ihal  thoy  ere  at  home 
with  tho  Lord,  and  that  the;  shall  be  again 
uniied  together. 

The  objections  tuado  against  this  opinion  ste 
of  no  weight.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Ihe 
body  of  iho  saints  will  be  entirely  changed,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  recognised.  Bat  it  would 
need  to  be  proved  that  this  change  ia  of  such  a 
nature  as  (n  make  It  impossible  to  recagniiie  a 
person  lo  be  the  same  whom  we  before  knew. 
And  even  were  ihia  allowed,  it  is  not  merely 
thraagh  the  body  that  we  can  recognise  each 
other.  Kven  friends  here  upon  Ihe  earth,  who 
have  never  seen  each  ollier's  faces,  disclose 
ibemselves  by  conversation  and  sgreemenl  of 
soul.  Indeed,  we  can,  even  upon  euth,  through 
the  instrDiucntality  of  others,  became  sgaia  ao- 
qnsinted  with  old  friends  whom  we  had  forgot- 
ten.  And  why  may  not  this  be  the  case  in  tbs 
world  to  come ! 

Again;  il  is  objected  that  Christ  himself  says. 
Matt.  xxii.  30,  thai  the  relation  of  persons  con- 
nected by  marriage  will  cease  in  the  heavenly 
world.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  love  which 
exists  between  husband  and  wife,  and  also  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  la  rather  of  a  bodily 
than  a  spiritual  nature,  and  thi^refore  will  wholly 
cease  when  this  grosa  earthly  body  is  thrown 
off. 

Answer. — It  Is  true,  indeed,  thai  this  oon- 
noiion  and  lore,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  in  the 
disiinclion  of  sexes  and  in  blood-relationship, 
will  cease;  there  will  be  no  wedlock,  no  sexual 
propensities,  and  no  grosa  material  bodies  in 
the  heavenly  world.  But  frienilehip,  in  virtuous 
and  pious  minds,  does  not  depend  upon  these 
circumstances,  but  rather  npon  conformity  of 
intellectual  tastes  and  diaposiliona.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  merely  sensual  and  corporeal  In 
leva  end  friendship  here  upon  the  earth,  will 
tberefallanay ;  but  whatever  is  »piW(uoV,  which 
il  the  easentinl  and  nobler  part  of  friendship, 
will  remain,  nnd  constitute  a  great  port  of  the 
bliss  of  heaven.  Cf.  Less,  De  beatorum  in 
ctelis  Consuriio,  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.  p,  ii.,  p. 
3'2!),  seq. ;  also  Rihheck's  Sermons  on  this  snb- 
jBct;  and  Engel'a  little  work,  "Wir  werden 
uns  wiedersehen,"  Villaume,  in  his  Inquiries 
on  some  Psychological  Questions,  denies,  in 
his  sPTond  esany,  (whelhet,  in  the  future  life, 
tre  shall  rennembei  the  pieseni,')  Aat,  nib  «W\\ 


hereafter  have  any  Tccolleclion  of  oar  lives  oa 
earth,  because  he  regards  memory  as  a  badHf 
faculty,  atTected  and  often  destroyed  by  bodily 
injuries.  But  here  he  mistakes  the  exercise irf 
a  power  for  the  exisleiiee  of  tlie  power  itssif. 
He  also  denies  that  friends  will  recognise  escb 
other  in  the  life  to  come. 

Nble. — The  quBstion  is  asked,  whether  llw 
pleasures  pertaining  to  the  body,  and  bodily 
employments,  will  continue  in  thelifetooonel 
There  can  be  no  hesiution,  if  we  follow  the 
scripiurea.  In  answering  both  these  quesHoDS  in 
the  alGrmative.  For  what  purpose  will  saints 
in  the  life  to  come  have  a  body  again,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  still  the  organ  through  which  they  will 
feel  and  act !  It  is  therefore  justly  concluded 
that  lbs  pleasures  and  employments  of  heaven 
arc  not  merely  apiritual,  but  also  bodily.  Paul 
too  sayM,  according  lo  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  Itom.  viii.  IS,  seq.,  thu 
all  nature  will  be  ennobled  and  beautified  for 
the  residence  of  the  friends  of  God  ;  and  thai 
they  will  dwell  in  a  world  which  will  minister 
pleasure  lo  the  relined  senses  of  the  spiritail 

But  in  what  these  coiportal  pleasures  and 

stood  by  us,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  future  body,  of  its  organs,  at  of  the 
objects  by  which  we  sfasll  then  he  surrounded. 
So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  these  will  be 
different  from  corporeal  pleasures  and  employ- 
ments here  upon  the  earth.  This  is  clearly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  E.  g.,  Chnst 
says.  Matt.  xxii.  20,  that  the  saints,  at  the  re- 
surrection, will  be  like  the  angck  of  God,  (as  «« 
justly  cooceive  of  them;)  >' (hey  will  not  mar- 
ry, nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  because  the  eod 
of  marriage,  the  propagaUon  of  the  race,  will  m 
longer  exist.  Nor  will  the  glorified  body  bs 
nourished  and  sustained  by  eating  and  drinking. 
Vido  1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  cf.  s.  153.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  Christ  employed  Ihe  phrase,  hat 
down  (at  table)  leilh  Jlbra/iam,  liaae.  and  Jaai. 
which  was  common  among  his  contemporaries, 
in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  importaol 
o[  most  celebrated  works  on  the  life  eternal,  and 
the  joys  of  Ihe  blessed  above — via..  On  the  Hit- 
lory  of  this  Doctrine,  Burnet;  alsoCotta,  in  hit 
"Historia  dogmatis  de  vita  wterna."  VideB. 
119,  ad  finem.  This  subject  Is  treated  Am- 
irinnlly  and  philDSophlcally  in  Coita'M  "  TheMS 
Theol.  de  viu  irterna."  Tubing.  175S.  A 
poetical  delinoalion  of  this  doctrine  may  be  ecn 
in  Lavater's  "Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeil,"  lo 
this  work,  while  we  find  many  very  heautiful 
and  happy  thoughts  and  fine  observations,  we 
feel  Ihe  want  of  just  interpretation  of  scripture, 
and  calm  and  unimpassiooed  investigation.  H« 
^  ^ic«  VvnneVf  ^ndrely  to  the  wing  of  his  bold 
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imagination,  and  treats  the  anbjeot  rather  at  a 
poet  than  a  philosopher.  A  more  strictly  philo- 
sophical and  theologrical  intestigation  of  this 
subject  is  foand  in  the  work  of  C.  L.  de  Villette, 
Unterredangen  Clber  die  Glfickseligkeit  des  an- 
kiinftigen  Lebens,  translated  from  the  French 
into  the  German,  and  accompanied  with  a  Pre- 
face, by  Spalding.  Berlin,  I7669  8to.  Of.  also 


Carl  Wilhelm '^  Goldhammer*s  Be 
fiber  das  zokunftige  Leben,  u.  s.  w., ! 
zig,  1791 ;  a  work  written  with  war 
ing  and  in  a  popular  manner.  Th 
grounds  of  this  doctrine  are  brief 
roughly  inTcstigated  by  Storr,  in  hii 
de  beata  Vita  post  Mortem,  p.  75,  tc 
Opuso.  Academica. 
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